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81 
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Essex  ("A  Leading  Topic"), 
63 ;  from  Glamorgan,  473 ; 
from  Hampshire,  507 ;  from 
Herts  (North  -  West),  374  ; 
from  Ireland,  126,  2ii6  ;  from 
Kent,  Some,  346 ;  from  Mid- 
Kent,  273 ;  from  Northants. 
16»;  from  No'th  Wales,  434, 
444;  from  Rutland,  508; 
from  Scotland  on  INIatters 
of  Interest,  466  ;  from  South- 
west Lancashire,  193  ;  from 
Westmorland,  353  ;  from 
West  Yorks  :  .  Small  Honey 
Takes,  37 ;  from  Yorkshire, 
154 

Bee  Notes  on  Various  Topics, 
86 

Bee  Paralysis,  236 

Bee  Parasites,  285,  409 

Bee  Pest,  or  Foul  Brood,  211 

Bee  Pest,  Chilled  Brood  and 
486;  Draft  of  a  Bill  for  the 
Better  Prevention  of,  481, 
491 ;  the  Draft  Bill,  Mr. 
Loveday  and,  493 

Bee  Pest  v.  Foul  Brood.  464  ;  a 
Question  of  Terms,  432 

Bee  Season  in  Devon,   433 ;  in 

'  Essex,  387  ;  in  North-East 
Yorkshire,  432 

Bee  Statistics,  Victorian,  438 

Bee  Stings,  16 ;  and  Rheu- 
matism," 107,  117,  126,  143; 
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2ies  for,  34 
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Bee-ways  in  Sections,  18 

Bee  Wisdom,  266 

Bee  AVork  for  Beginners,  187 

Bees,  a  Beginner's  Start  with, 8 

Bees  after  Driving,  Uniting,  366 

Bees  after  Water,  292 

Bees,  a  March  Note  on,  107 

Bees  and  the  Floods,  58 

Bees,  Authorship  ot  Books  on, 

136 
Bees  and  Canterbury  Bells,  346; 
and  Grapes,  437 ;  and  Hazel 
Catkins,  53,  78,  125,  155,  173, 
183  ;  and  Orchids,  '255  ;  and 
Parsley,  282 
Bees,  Best  Kinds  of,  156  :  Best 

Races  of,  146 
Bees,      Buying,      2  ;      Buying 
Diseased,    144,    155 ;    Buying 
Diseased  Stocks  of,  148,  447 
Bees    by    Cubic    Measure,    98 ; 

Counting,  64 
Bees  Carry  Infection  ?  Do,  367 
Bees  Carrying  Water,  282 
Bees  Cast  Out,  Dead,  489 
Bees    Costing    Out    Brood    in 

IMay,  216 
Bees,  Clearing  Surplus  Cham- 
bers of.  388 
Bees,       Destroying      Diseased 

Stocks  of,  186 

Bees,     Driven,    426 ;     Dealing 

with,   327,  409  :  Destroyed  in 

Transit,       317  ;      Preserving 

Brood    of,    328  ;     Wintering, 

338,  390 

Bees,   Driven,  Transferring,  419 

Bees,  Driving,  Condemned  Bees 

for  Cottagers,  308 
Bees,  Driving,  in  Autumn,  336 
Bees  Dwindlmg,  267 
Bees  Dwindling  in  Spring,  177 
Bees'  Egss,  Vitality  of,  262 
Bees,    Feeding   before    mo\'ing 
Hives,      377  ;       Feeding      in 
Autumn,  359  ;  in  Straw  Skeps 
during  Winter,  497  ;   Feeding 
Up  for  Winter,  399  ;  Feeding 
while  "Robbing "in  Autumn, 
96 
Bees  Fighting,  247 
Bees'  Flight,  Rate  of,  261 
Bees  Fly  to  Forage,  Distance, 

44 
Bees  for  the  Heather,  Uniting, 

297 
Bees  Found  Dead  in  January 

49 
Bees    from   Church  Roof,   Re- 
moving,   308  ;     from    House 
Floor,"Moving,  107  ;  from  Old 
Frames,  Transferring,  169 
Bees,  Fumigating  with  Forma- 
lin, 176 
Bf  es,  Golden  Italian  :  Are  They 

as  Hardy  as  Blacks  ?  182 
Bees,  Handling  Live,  368 
Bees,  Honey,  Without,   16,  32, 

76,  97 
Bees,  Improving  our,  146 
Bees  m  a  Cubic  Inch,  78 
Bees  in  a  Letter  Box,  238 
Bees  in  Autumn,  Transferring, 

318 
Bees  in  Bad  Weather,  Confin- 
ing, 147 
Bees  in  Bee-houses,    Keeping, 

129 
Bees  in  Fowl  Runs,  357 
Bees  in  Hive  Roof,  99,  118,  488 
Bees  in  Nucleus  Hives,  Winter- 
ing, 410 
Bees  in  Isle  of  Man,   486 ;  in 
Lancashire,  304  ;  in  Somerset 
(Experts'    Ceititicates),    303; 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  205 
Beeg  in  Sfptember,  Moving,  347 
Bees  in  Skeps,  Moving,  286 
Bees,  I  n  t  e  r  c  o  ni  m  im  i  c  a  tion 

Among,  171 
Bees    in    ' '  Wells "    Hives :    In- 
tercommunication     Between 
Bees,  294.    See  also  "  Wells  " 
Hives. 


Bees,  Italian,  and  Foul  Brood, 
395,  403 

Bees,  Italian,  Bringing  from 
Milan,  197 

Bees,  Law  versus  Foul  Brood 
Among,  472 

Bees  Leaving  Supers,  296 

Bees,  Ligurian,  Moot  Points 
concerning,  1 

Bees,  Long-tongued,  409 

Bees,  Moving,"  338 ;  A  Begin- 
ner's Queries,  178 ;  Moving, 
in  February,  80  ;  Moving,  One 
Mile,  390 

Bees,  Native  versus  Foreign, 
358,  384 

Bees  near  Gas  Engines,  39 ; 
near  Roadside,  Keeping,  186 

Bees  not  Entering  Supers,  257  ; 
not  Filling  Sections,  296  ;  not 
Taking  to  Supers,  248;  not 
Working  in  Sections,  326 

Bees  of  Various  Baces,  Speci- 
men, 80 

Bees  out  of  Trees,  Getting,  176 

Bees  Overloading  Combs  with 
Pollen,  337 

Bees,  Packing,  234 

Bees,  Passing  Thoughts  on,  507 

Bees,  Preparing  for  Wintering, 
388 

Bees,  Preserving  Brood  of 
Driven,  328 

Bees,  Raw  Sugar  for,  489 

Bees  Refusing  to  Nurse  Brood, 
316  ;  Refusing  to  Take  Food, 
378 

Bees,  Restoring  Animation  in  : 
How  Long  Does  the  Comatose 
StatP  last  ?  496 

Bees,  Transferring,  60,  129,  227, 
228,  298,  326,  354  ;  Trans- 
ferring and  Moving,  108 ; 
Utilising  Frames  of  Food  in, 
90 

Bees  Transferring  Themselves, 
89,  148,  178,  356;  to  Frame 
Hives  in  Autumn,  308 

Bees  :  Uniting,  399  ;  Uniting  of 
Themselves,  26  ;  Uniting 
Queenless,  178  ;  Uniting  with-, 
out  using  Pacifiers,  420 

Bees'  Vita  ity,  203,  262 

Bees,  Weight  of,  43 

Beeswax  for  Show  Puiposes,  227 

Berkshire  B.K.A.  :  Annual 
Meeting,  192 

Bertrand,  Mons.  Ed.,  and  the 
Revue  Internationale,  21 

Bishop's  Stortford,  Honey  Show 
at,  343 

Board  of  Agriculture :  British 
Fruit  Culture,  201,  241 

Brace  Combs,  256 

Bradford  Abbas,  Honey  Show 
at,  342 

JBraula  Cixca,  Queen  Bees  and  : 
Does  the  Parasite  Prevent 
Laying,  375 ;  Ridding  Hives 
of,  378 

Bristol  B.K.A. ,  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 231 

British  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion :  Special  Notice,  91 ; 
Annual  General  Meeting, 
111 ;  Annual  Meeting  and 
Conversazione,  121,  "  131  ; 
Letter  from  iVfr.  Edwin  H. 
Young  re  Foul  Brood  Act, 
291 ;  Conference  with  County 
Delegates  on  Foul  Brood 
Legislation,  401,  411,  421,  431  ; 
Experts'     Certificates,     276 

Brood,  Bees  Refusing  to  Nurse, 
316 

Brood,  Drone  or  Worker,  198 

Blood  in  Supers,  Dealing  with, 
318 

Buckinghamshire  B.K.A.,  221 

California,  Bee-keeping  in,  499 
Cambs  and  Isle  of  Ely  B.K.A.  : 

Meeting  at  Cambridge,  101 ; 

also  202,  281 


Cambs  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion :  Meeting  at  Cambridge, 
81,  97  ;  Suggestion  to  Resusci- 
tate the  Local  Association, 
44,  56,  57,67 

Canada,  Bee-Keeping  in,  228 

Candy  in  Winter,  Giving,  509, 514 

Candy  Making,  137 

Candy  to  AVell-stored  Stocks, 
Giving,  478 

Canterbury  Bells,  Bees  and,  346 

Cardiff,  Annual  Show  at,  321 

Cartmel  Agricultural  Society's 
Honey  Show,  352 

Cell-Cups,  Cell  Compressor  for, 
43  ;  the  Swarthmore,  368 

Cells,  Queen,  Duplicating  Eggs 
in,  389 

Chaff  for  Warmth,  Packing 
Racks  with,  498,  513 

Chapman  Honey  Plant :  Ech- 
inops  Spliaen  cephalus,  345  ; 
How  and  When  to  Sow,  480  : 
Free  Seeds  ot  the,  480,  490 

Cheshire  Agricultural  Society : 
Honey  Show  at  Sandbach, 
342 

Cheshire  B.K.A.  :  Annual  Meet- 
ing, 149 

Cheshire  Cure  for  Foul  Brood, 
429 

Cheshire,  Foul  Brood  in,  426, 
443 

Chilled  Brood  and  Bee  Pest, 
486 

Comb  Honey,  Exchider  Zinc 
and,  477,  in  Sections,  Sellin?, 
88 ;  Keeping  Liquid,  363  ; 
Reliquefying  Granulated,  18 

Comb  or  Extracted  Honey^ 
Which?  By  C.  P.  Dadant, 
217,  439,  468 

Combs  and  Appliances,  Disin- 
fecting with  Formalin,  188 

Confectioners'  and  Allied 
Trades'  Exliibition  :  Honey 
Show  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  351 

Conierence  vrith  County  Dele- 
gates on  Foul-brood  Legisla- 
tion, 401,  411,  421,  431 

Conference  of  Bee-ktepers,  the, 
381 

Conference,  the  Late  :  A  KotteA 
Case  Abides  no  Handling,  436 

Conversations  with  Doolittle : 
Making  a  Start  in  Bee-keep- 
ing, 37  ;  see  also  "  I>oolittle" 

Conway  Honey  F.ir,  373 

Cornwall,  Honey  Sea^son  in,  375  ; 
Bee  Notes  f  ora  "A  Weil- 
Appointed  Commonwealth," 
494 

Crocus,  the,  a  Prolific  Pollen 
Yielder,  105 

Crystal  Palace  :  Surrey  B.K.A. 
Show  at,  382 

Cumbeiland  B  K.A.  :  Annual 
Meeting,  202 


Dairy  Show,  the,  406 
Derbyshire  B.K.A.,  222 ;  Annual 

Meeting,   61 ;    Annual  Show, 

371  ;  Bee  Notes  from,  453,  466 
Devon  Bee-keepers  Association, 

233 ;    Annual    Meeting,     41 ; 

Annual  Miow,  301 
Devon,  the  Bee  Season  in,  433 
Distance  Bees  Travel  for  Food, 

85,  276 
Doolittle,    Conversation    with, 

37  ;  Dissenting  from,  61 
Doubhng  and    Storifying,  119, 

159  ;   and  Supering,  148  ;   for 

Extracted  Honey,  159 

Edinburgh,  Honey  Show  at,  372 

"Edwards"  Swarm  Catcher: 
An  Apology,  160 

Eggs  in  Cells,  Queen  Duplicat- 
ing, 389 

Eggs  tn  Combs  Failing  to  Hatch 
Out,  70 


IV 
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Eltham,   Kent,   as  a  Bee   Dis- 
trict, 120 
Entrances  in  Winter,  Width  of, 

447 
Essex     and     Suffolk    B.K.A.  : 

Annual  Meeting,  101 
Essex,     Bee    Notes    from :    A 

L'^adina;  Topic,  63 
Essex,  tfie  Season  in,  305,  353, 

387 
Essex,  the  July  Season  in,  305 
'•Evolution     of     the     Hymen- 

optera,"  493 
Evolution,  the  Theory  of,  503 
Excluder  Zinc  and  Comb  Hone  y 

253,  477 
Exhibiting  and  Prize-winning, 

6 ;  Dishonest,  33 
Exhibition,      Nature       Study : 

Teaching      Beekeeping      to 

Children,  16 
Exhibits,     Prize,     at      Honey 

Shows,      34 ;      Buying,      24 ; 

Marking,  17,  32 
Expert  Examinations,  374 
Experts  and  Foul  Brood,  363 
Experts'  Certificates,  B.B.K. A., 

276 
Expert,  the,  407  ;  the  Work  of, 

374 
Experts'    Work,     Foul    Brood 

and,  363,425 
Extracted     Honey,      Doubling 

for,  159  ;  Working  for,  120 
Extractors,     Home-made,     88, 

116.    136,    154,    168;    How  to 

Make  One,  105 


Feeders,  264 

Feeding  Bees  up  for  Winter,  399 

Feeding  Bees  while  "  Robbing  " 

in  Autumn,  96 
Feeding    for     Storing    Combs, 

Wholesale,  347 
Feeding,  Late,    457;    Slow,    in 

Spring,  173  ;  Stimulative,  377 
Fleetwood,  Honey  Show  at,  343 
Floors  for  Hives,  Ventilated,  97 
Food,  Bees  Refusing  to  Take, 

378 
Food,  Distance  Bees  Travel  for, 

85 
Forage,  Distance  Bees  Travel 

to,  44,  276 
Forced    Swarms :   A   Canadian 

Method  of  Swarming,  469 
Formalin  and  Foul  Brood,  287 
Formalin    as   a    Preventive  of 

Foul  Brood,  167 
Formalin,   Disinfecting    Combs 

and  Appliances  with,  188 
Formalin  for  Disinfecting,  306 
Formalin,      Fumigating     Bees 

with,  176,  193 
Formaldehyde,  How  to  Use,  40 
Foul    Brood,    224,    452;    Alien 

Queens     and,    337 ;     Among 

Bees,    "  Law  "     versus     472 : 

and  I5xperts'  Work,  425  ;  and 

"Robbing,"  398;  and  Vagrant 

Swarms,  364 
Foul    Bvood    and     Inspection, 

506 
Foul  Brood  Bill,  the,  335  ;  Draft 

of  the,  481 ;  the  Draft  from  a 

Legal  Standpoint,  417  ;  Lieut. - 

Colonel  H.  J.  O.  Walker  on, 

254 ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Farmer  on, 

304 ;   Mr.  Geo.  M.   Saunders 

on,  305 ;    the  Proposed  Act, 

506 
Foul  Brood,  Dealing  with,  216, 

438 
Foul  Brood,  Dealing  with  Slight 

Cases  of,  409 
Foul    Brood,    Dealing   with    a 

Travelling  Expert's  Methods, 

314 
Foul  Brood  Debate,  294 
Foul   Brood,   Disinfectants  for, 

69 
Foul  Brood,  Experts  and,  363, 

425 


Foul  Brood,  Fighting  :  A  Surrey 
Bee-keeper's  Experience.  By 
William  Briggs,  325 

Foul  Brood,  Formalin  and,  287 

Foul  Brood :  Its  Nature  and 
Method  of  Treatment,  68 

Foul  Brood  Inspection :  The 
Practical  Side  of  the  Ques- 
tion. By  T.  W.  Swabey,  335, 
362 

Foul  Brood  Legislation :  A 
Common-sense  View  of  the 
Case.  By  W.  H.  Harris, 
Hayes  End,  Middlesex ;  In- 
fringement of  Liberty  of  the 
Individual ;  Fear  that  In- 
spectors will  Tamper  with 
Supered  Stocks  ;  Legislation 
Unnecessary  and  Impracti- 
cable ;  Legislation  has  Proved 
a  Failure^  386 

Foul  Brood  Legislation :  Con- 
ference of  the  British  Bee- 
Keepers  Association  with 
County  Delegates,  401,  411, 
421,  431 

Foul  Brood  Legislation :  Draft 
of  Bills  for  the  Better  Pre- 
vention of "  Bee  Pest,  391 ; 
Subcommittee's  Amendments 
to  the  Proposed  BQl,  431 

Foul  Brood  Legislation  :  Letters 
on  the  Subject  from — Cambs 
Bee-keeper,  273;  T.  W.  Cowan, 
Chairman  B.B.K. A.,  462 ; 
County  Councillor,  Scotland, 
484  ;  F.  .1.  Cribb.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Lincolnshire  B.K.A., 
283,  306,  461:  Cumberland 
Bee-Keeper,  154 :  Devon  Bee- 
Keeper,  272;  W.  J.  Farmer, 
Truro,  254  ;  .J.  Herrod,  Sutton- 
on-Tient,  293 ;  W.  Loveday, 
Hatfield  Heath,  Harlow,  314  ; 
D.  M.  M.,  Banff,  281 ;  Rev. 
H.  Newman.  Brentford, 
Herts,  444  ;  .T.  Pearman,  Der- 
by, 293,  ")12  ;  Albert  Sandys, 
Abingdon  -  on  -  Thames,  397  ; 
Geo.  M.  Saunders,  Cumber- 
land B.K.A. ,  141,  151,  161, 
263,  273,  284  ;  James  Waddell, 
Alwinton,  Northumberland, 
263,  325;  H.  J.  O.  Walker, 
Budleigh  Salterton,  2S3,  334  ; 
W.  Woodley,  Beedon,  New- 
bury, 253.  271,  292,  394  ;  Wor- 
cester and  Lancashire  B.K.A., 
244;  T.  J.  Weston  on  "The 
Views  of  LargeBee-Keepers," 
505;   L.  Burnttt,  E-kdale,  513 

Frame  Hive,  Transferring  Bees 
to,  178,  225 

Frame  Hives  and  Straw  Skeps 
Bee-keeping  in,  358 

Frame  Hives,  Transferring  from 
Frames  to,  326 ;  from  Skeps 
to,  177,  214,  307 

Frames.  Impervious  Winter 
Coverings  for,  429 

Frames  in  Hives,  Large,  347 

Frames  of  Food,  Utilising  in 
Transferring  Bees,  90 

Frames  of  Honev,  Remoxing, 
277 

Frames,  Transferring  Bees  from 
Old,  169 

Frost  for  November,  a  Record, 
479 

Fruit,  Bee,  and  Poultry  Farm- 
ing, 467 

Fruit  Culture,  British,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  241 

Fruit  Growing  and  Bee-keeping 
as  a  Business,  447 


Glamorgan  B.K.A.:  Annual 
Meeting.  71 ;  Annual  Show  at 
Cardiffi^  321 
Glamorgan,  Bee  Notes  from,  473 
Grocers'  and  Kindred  Trades' 
Exhibition  :  Honey  Show  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  371 


Guildford,  Bee  and  Honey  Show 
at,  242 

Hampshire.  Bee  Notes  from,  507 
Hants  and  Isle  of  WightB.K.  A. , 

Swanmore  Branch,  301 
Hartlepools  and  District  B.K.A. 

Annual  Show,  312 
Hazel  Catkins,   Bees  and,    53, 

78,  125,  155.  173,  183 
Heather      Honey,      Yorkshire 

Wolds  and,  445 
Heath,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Presentation 

to,  191 
Helsbv.    Cheshire,    Exhibition 

at,  332 
Henbu'T  District  B.K.A.,  331 
Herts,  Bee-keeping  in  :  Price  of 

Honey,  Expert  Examinations, 

374 
Herts,  Notes  on  the  Season  in, 

374 
Hetherington,      Captain,      the 

Late,  84 
Hive  Roofs,  2  ;  Bees  in,  99,  118, 

488  ;  Metal  Covers  for,  317 
Hive,  the  "Wells,"  50,  214,  223, 

285,  294 
Hive,    "W.B.C,"  Making  the, 

69,  87,  98,  119,  179  ;  Points  in 

Making  the,  28,  37,  47 
Hives  and  Outhouses,  Painting, 

117 
Hives,    Ants     in :     A     Simple 

Remedy,  274 
Hives,  Care  for,  in  Whiter,  471 
Hives.  Cheap  Home-made,   14, 

24,  32,  37 
Hives,  Disinfecting,  99 
Hives,  Diseased,  Using  Honey 

from,  68 
Hives,  Drones  in,  246,  266,  271 
Hives,    Feeding     Bees    before 

Moving,  377 
Hives     for     Winter-preserving 

Store-combs,  Contracting,  429 
Hives.  Grubs  on  Floor-board  of, 

514 
Hives,  Home-made,  46,  59,  69 ; 

Cheap  ditto,  24,  32,  37 
Hives,  Infected,  Treatment  of, 

237  ;  Using,  148 
Hives,  Large  Frames  in,  347 
Hives,  Leaving  Sections  on,  for 

Winter,  369 
Hives,    Naphthaline   in,     Con- 
tinuous Use  of,  1,59 
Hives,  Non-Swarming,  185,  237  ; 

Using,  29 
Hives,  Observatory,  224 
Hives,    Overhauling :  Risks  of 

Compulsory  In.spection,  316 
Hives.    Painting,    447 ;    Inside 

and  Out,  187 
Hives,  Renewing  Combs  in,  lii9 
Hives,  Ridding  of  Branla  Coeca, 

378 ;    of  Superfluous  Drones, 

298 
Hives,  Stocking    "  Wells,"    50 ; 

Working  with  "Wells,"  214; 

See  also  "  Wells  "  Hives 
Hives,  Temperature  of,  247 
Hives,  Using  Combs  from  In- 
fected, 197 
Hives,  Ventilated  Floors  for,  97 
Hives,  Warm,  and  Close-ended 

Frames,  12 
Hives,  Warm,  the  Question  of, 

16 
Homes  of  the  Honey  Bee  :  See 

"  Apiaries,"  in  Illustrations 
Honey  and  Wax  for  Showing, 

Preparing.  188 
Honey,   Artificial :   A  Sanitary 

Inspector's  View,  46 
Honev  as  a  National  Diet,  479 
Honey  at  "Owner's  Risk ,^'77; 

see     also       "  Owner's     Risk 

Rates  " 
Honey  Bees  in  Winter,  9 
"Hoiiey  Bee,  The":  Advice  to 

Purchase,  302 
Honey,    Coarsely    Granulated, 

158 


Honey    Comb,   Selling  in  Sec- 
tions, 88 
Honey  Crop  has  Failed,  Where, 

381 
Honey  Crop,  the,  271 
Honey,  Dark,  for  Bee  Food,  49. 

338 
Honey,  the  Deliquescent  Powers 

of,  458 
Honey  Dew,  Injurious,  436 
Honey  Exhibits,  Prize,  333 
Honey,    Extracted,     Doublin; 

for,  159  ;  Working  for,  120 
Honey,     Fermented,    for    Bee 

Food,  368 
Honey    from    Diseased    Hives, 

Using,    68 ;    from    Suspected 

Hives,  Using,  108 
Honey  Harvest  in  Suffolk,  396  : 

An  Expert's  Report,  355 
Honey  Jars,  192,  211,  443,  471  : 

Size  of,  454,  464 
Honey,  Late,  Working  for,  237 
Honey,  Licence  for  Hawking  or 

Peddling,  346 
Honey,  Mottled  appearance  of 

granulated,  514. 
Honey,  Mixed,  in  Same  Combs, 

378 
Honey,  Owner's  Risk  Rates  for, 

156;  see  "Owner's" 
Honey  Plant,  the  Chapman,  315 
Honey,  Railway  Rates  for,  127 
Honey,     Reliquefying     Granu- 
lated,  79 ;    "S'aluable    Experi- 
ments in  America,  17  i 
Honey,  Removing   Frames   of, 

277 
Honey  Ripeners,  Iron  Traps  fir,  i 

278  ! 

Honey  Ripening,  216,  338 
Honey,  Section,  235 
Honey  Shows,  Exhibits  at,  34 
Honey  Shows  for  1904,  211 
Honey  Shows,  Judging  at,  121, 

167 
Honey  Shows,  The  Autumn,  311 
Honey,    Unpalatable,    as    Bee 

Food,  177 
Honey   Vinegar :    Made    from 

Honey  and  Water,  19 
"  Honey  with  Care,"  424 
Honey  without  Bees,  16,  32,  76, 

97 
House  Floor,  Mo\'ing  Bees  from, 

107 
Huddersfleld,  Show  at,  331 
Hunts  B.K.A.,  233 
Hymenoptera,  Evolution  of  the 

493 

Increase,  Working  for,  197,  198 
India,  Bee-keeping  in,  368 
Infection    from    Foul    Brood, 

Risk  of,  129 
Insect  Nomenclature,  490 
Inspection    of  Hives,  Compul- 
sory, Risks  of,  316 
Insurance  for  Bee-keepers,  188, 

291 
International  Meeting  of  Bee- 
keepers at  the  World's  Ffitr, 
St.  Louis,  201 
Ireland,   Bee-keeping   in,    431 ; 

Statistics  for  1903,  39 
Ireland,  Bee  Notes  from,  126, 

206 
' '  Irish  Bee    Guide  "  :    Amende 

Honorable,  441 
Irish  Seasonable  Notes,  244 
Isle  of  Man,  Bees  in  the,  486 
Italian  Bees  from  Milan,  Bring- 
ing, 197 
Italian     Bees,      Golden :    Are 
they  as  Hardy  as  Blacks  ?  182 
Italian     Queens,    Late-reared, 
419,  427 

Jamaica,  Bee  -  keeping  in : 
Quarantine  Regulations,  284 

Judges  and  Judging :  A  Few 
Words  on  Colonel  Walker's 
Paper,  153 

JudgingatHome  Shows,  121, 167 
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Kent  Honey  Show,  332 ;  Some 

Bee  Notes  from,  346 
Knutsford,  Honey  Show  at,  372 
Kroonstad,  Bee-keeping  in,  256 

Tjaburnums,  Propolis  and,  409 
Lancashire     B.K.A.:     Annual 

Meeting,  71 
Lancashire,    Bees   in,  304 ;  Bee 

Notes  from  Sonth-West,  193 
Lancaster  Agricultural  Society : 

Honey  Show  at  Lancasi  er,  331 
Larvse.  Transferring,  102 
"Law"  V.  Foul  Brood  Among 

Bees,  472 
Laying,  Does  Braula  Coeca  fi'e- 

vent  ?  375 
Leicester,  Heather  near,  513 
Leicestershire  B.K  A.  :  Annual 

Meeting,  101 ;  Annual  Show, 

322,  383 
Licence  for   Hawking  or  Ped- 
dling Honey,  346 ;    Hawkers 

V.  Pedlars,  35 1 
Ligurian  Bees,  Moot  Points,  1 
Lincolnshire  B.K. A.  :    Annual 

Meeting,  130 
Lincolnshire  B.K. A.  :    Annual 

Show  at  Grimsby,  281 
Llangollen,  Honey  Show  at,  343 

Maich,  Bees  Swarming  out  in' 
109;  Drone  Brood  in,  109 1 
Note  on  Bees  :  Moving  Bees 
from  House  Floor.  107  ;  Queen 
Hatched  in,  with  Laying 
Queen  in  Hive,  107 

"  Married  "  Hives,  23 

Mating  Boxes.  Duections  for 
Stocking.  204 

Matin  x,  Control  of,  508 

May,  Bees  "Balling"  Queen 
in,  208 ;  Bees  Casting  out 
Bro  d  in,  216;  Dealing  with 
Fnul  Brood  in,  1S5 ;  Drones 
Cast  out  in,  188.  214  ;  Loss  of 
Queen  in,  197 ;  Swarms, 
Dealing  with.  225  ;  Uniting 
Weak  Stocks  in,  196 

Mid-April,  Queenless  Stock  in, 
159 

;Mid-Kent,  Bee  Notes  from.  273 

M  dlothian  B.K.A. :  Honey 
Show  at  Edinburgh.  372 

Milan,  Bringing  Italian  Bees 
from,  197 

Missel  Thrush,  the,  17  J 

ISIusings  on  Past  Notes;  Selling 
Comb  Honey  in  Sections,  88 

Naphthaline  in  Hives,  Con- 
tinuous Use  of,  159 

Nnphthol  Beta  Solution,  120 

Nature  Study  Exhibition ; 
Teaching  Bee  -  Keeping  to 
Children,  16;  Nature  Study, 
31 

Nomenclature  :  Bee,  176 ;  Foul 
Brood,  497 

Non-Swarming  Hives,  Using,  29, 
185.  237 

Northants,  Bee  Notes  from,  168 

Northants  B.K.A.  Annual  Show, 
312 

North  Norfolk  B.K.A.  Aimual 
Show,  312 

Northumberland  and  Durham 
B.K.A. :  Annual  Excursion, 
:i22 ;  Amalgamating,  149 ; 
Annual  Honey  Show,  428 

North  Wales,  Bee  Notes  from, 
434,  444 

Notts  B.K.A.  :  Annual  Meet- 
ing,  72  ;   Annual   Show,   383  ; 

Novelties  for  1904:  Abbott 
Bros. '  New  Manipulating 
Table,  209;  New  Honev  Jar, 
189  ;  Swarthmore  Queen- 
Rearing  Apparatus,  198  ; 
Wdkes'  Converti))le  Feeder,  S 

Nuclei  and  Queen  Raising : 
Mr.  .1.  Rymer's  Plan,  53 

Nuclei,  127  ;  Formation  of,  127  ; 
Hives  for,  128 ;  In  Upper 
Stories,  128 


Nuclei,      Introducing      Virgin 

Queen  to,  138 
Nuclei,  Management  of,  137 
Nucleus  Forming,   Failure    in, 

268  , 

Nucleus  Hives,  Wintering  Bees 

ia,  410 

Obituary  ;  Death  of  Mr.  iMichael 
Ambrozse,  4;^6 ;  Mr.  B.  De 
Mercader  Beiloch,  73  ;  Mr.  E. 
Drory,  376:  Mr.  Edwin  Hall, 
i-9;  Captain  ,1.  E.  Hethering- 
ton.  72,  84 ;  Mr.  H.  «.  Morris, 
117  ;  Mrs.  William  Woodlev, 
179 

Observatory  Hivos,  224 

Occupation.  Bee-keeping  as  a 
Healthful,  214 

Orauffe  River  Colony,  Bee- 
keeping in,  207 ;  in  Pebrus- 
burg,  245  ;   in  Kroonstad,  256 

Out-apiai'ies,PreventingS  warms 
in, 156 

Ow  lership  of  Swarms,  226 

Oxfordshire  B.K  A. ;  Annual 
Show,  383 

Owners'  Risk  Rat's:  By  W. 
Woodlcy,  Beedon,  NeM'l)ury, 
73,  114,  W  .T.  Belderso.s 
Terrington,  56 ;  E.  Charley, 
Ince.  Cheste  ,  77;  "  Ebor," 
Dunham  Valley,  66 ;  C.  T. 
Eden.  Chaddin;ton,  88 :  .1 
Herrod,  Sutton-on-Trent,  67  ; 
W.  Loveday,  Haltield  Heath, 
77 ;  W.  Patchett.  Cabourne, 
Lines,  87  ;  "  Beginner,"  Pot- 
ton,  Beds,  1.56.  See  .also  "A 
Legal  Definition,"  and  also 
Queries  respecting  I,iabilitj 
of  Railway  Companies,  479 

Packing  Bees,  234 ;  Inefficient, 

223 
Packino-     Swarms,    Italian    v. 

British  Methods  of,  285 
Paralysis,  Bee,  2::56 
Parasites,  Bee,  285 
Parthenojene.sis,  456 
Peddling    or  Hawking   Honey, 

Licence  for,  346 
Piping    and    (Jther     Swarming 

Symptoms,  243 
Points  for  Be,'inners,  Difficult, 

327 
Points  in   Bee-keeping:  Warm 

Hives       and       Close  -  ended 

Frames,  12 
Pollen-Filled    Combs,  337,  359; 

Cleaning,  120 
Poultry  and  Bee  Farming,  4')2 
Poultry   Farming,    Bee-keeping 

and  :  by  Victor  i '.  C^aneday,  47 
Poultry  Raising,  Bee  Farming; 

and,  226,  467 
Preparing  for  the  Coming  Sea- 
son :  Mr.  Rymer's  System  of 

Swarm  Prevention,  33 
Presentation    to     Mr.     A.     H. 

Hea'h,    191;    to    Mr.    C.    L. 

Neave,  279 
Prize  Exhibits  at  Honey  Shows, 

34  ;  Buying,  24  ;  Marking,  17, 

32 
Propolis  and  Laburnums,  409 

Queen,  a  Lost,  234 ;  a  Prolific, 

225 
Queen  Bee,  Duration  of  Stiges 

in  Development  of  a  Fertile, 

158 
Queen  Bees  and  Braula  Cceca  : 

Does    the    Parasite    Prevent 

Laying?  375 
Queen  Ceasing  to  Lay,  376 
Queen    Cells    aft°r    Swarming, 

Cutting  out,  277 
Queen  .  ells,  Building,  102 
Queen  Cells,  Drone  Eggs  and, 

262 
Queen  Cells  fdr  Distribution  at 

Regular  Intervals,  104 


Queen,    Doubling ,  Stocks  after 

Loss  of,  176 
Queen,  Drone-breeding,  213 
Queen  Excluders  and  Shallow 

Frames,  317 
Queen  Hatched  in  March  with 

Laying  Queen  in  Hive,  107 
Queen,  Less  of,  470;  Doubling 

Stock  after,  176 
Queen,  Mating,  87,  248,  336 
Queen  Raising  :  Cell  Compressor 

for  Cell  Cups,  43 
Queen  Rearing  :  Mr.  .1.  Rymer's 

Methods,    63,    74,    94  ;    Ants 

Attacking  Bees  and  Queens 

Laying  in   Queen   Cells,  265  ; 

How  to  Rear.  Good   Queens 

with   the   Least  Labour   and 

Expense,    203;    Prepiratiois 

for,  198 ;    Nuclei  and  Queen 

Raising,  53 ;  see  also  pp.  223, 

234,  398. 
Queens,  Alien,  and  Foul  Brood, 

337 
Queens,  Art  ficial   Methods  of 

Rearing,  93 
Queens  by  Post,  Sending,  158 
Queens  Ceasing  to  Lay  in  Sum- 
mer, 286 
Queens,    Drone-Breeding,    186, 

388  • 
Queens    Duplicating    Eggs    in 

Cells,  389 
Queens,  Erratic  Egg  Laying  by, 

149,  1,59 
Queen's,  Fertilisation  of,  138 
Queens,  Foreign.  333 
Queens,  (General  Directions  for 

Rearing,  104 
Queens,  How  to  Save  Naturally 

Reared,  92 
Queens    in   a    Colonv    tiiat    is 

.Superseding  its  Queen,  Rear- 

in.o-,  102 
Queens,   Introducing,   157  :   In- 

tioducing  Vi'sin,  170 
Queens,  Lo.ss  of,  457 
Queens  Not  Laying  in  July  or 

.August,  327 
Queans,  Pridiflc,  245,  266 
Queens,  .Superseding,  285 
Queens  to  Africa,  Takinff^  276 
Queens,  Tortoiseshell,  lii) 
Queens,  Two  in  a  Hive,  234 
Queens'  Wings,  Clipping,  6 
Queens,    Young,     and     Drone 

Breeding,  378 
Quilts,  About  Materials  for,  108 

Railway  Rates,  96 ;  f o  ■  Honey, 
127;  see  also  "Owner's  Risk 
Rates" 

Recluse,  a  Bee-keeping,  379 

Reliquefying  Honey,  Valuable 
Experiments  in  America,  17 

Re-queening  ?  Are  Weak  Stocks 
Worth,  337 

Reviews  of  Foreign  Journals. 
—  By  "Nemo"— 206,  212,  228, 
238,  249,  301.  348,  363,  379, 
393  427,  436 

Revue  Internationale,  M.  Ed. 
Bertrand  and  the,  21 

Rheumatism,  Bee  Stings  and, 
107,- 117,  126,  143 

Ripeners,  Honey,  Iron  Taps  for, 
278 

Roadside,  Keeping  Bees  near, 
186 

"  Robbing,"  Foul  Brood  and,  398 

"  Robbing  "  in  Autumn,  Feed- 
ing Bees  while,  96 

Roofs,  Leaky,  43,  79,  136 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Show  at  Park  Roy.al,  London, 
231  ;  List  of  Awards,  251 

Royal  Counties'  Agricultural 
Society :  Bee  and  Honey 
Show  at  Guildford,  242 

Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural 
Society :  Notice  re  Late  En- 
tries, 253;  Show  at  South- 
port,  311 

"  Royal  "  .Show  in  London,  162, 


171,  181,  261;  the  Late,  274, 
304 

Rutland,  Bee  Notes  from,  .508 

"  Rymer  "  Method,  the,  235,  267 
453,  466 

Sandbach,  Honey  Show  at.  342 

Schools,  Teaching  Bee-keeping 
in,  97,168,^456 

Scotland,  Bees  in  the  North  of, 
205  ;  Some  Bee  Notes  from, 
on  Matters  of  Interest,  466 

Sea-weeds  and  Wild  Flowers, 
Exhibition  of,  61 

Section  Racks,  Packing  with 
Chaff  for  Warmth,  498 

Sections,  123  ;  Bees  not  Filling, 
296 ;  Bees  not  Working  in, 
326;  Beeways  in,  18  ;  Cleaning 
Unfinished,  477 

Sections  i  or  Transit,  Packing  : 
Trouble  with  Ra  Iway  Com- 
panies, 78 

Sections,  Grading,  313  ;  Light- 
weight, 181 

Sections  on  Hi  ves  for  Winter,  369 

Sectious,  Preventing  Granula- 
tion in,  109 

Sections,  Selling  Comb  Honey 
in,  88 

Sections,  Unfini.shed,  Dealing 
with,  357 

.Sections,  "  Weeping,"  69 

September,  Moving  Bees  in, 
347  ;  Queens  Hatclied  at  End 
of,  430 

Sermon,  an  Impromptu,  449 

Shallow  Frames,  123  ;  Qneen 
Excluders  and,  317 

Slow  Feeding  in  Spring,  173 

Shows  ,and  Showing.  3,  11,  14 
26,  52,  8tf,  88,  125,  126,  142, 
144  ;  Arranging  Schedules, 
115  ;  Buying  Prize  Exhibits, 
24  ;  Dishonest  Exhibiting,  33  ; 
Exnibiting  and  Prize  Win- 
ning, 6 ;  Increasing  Entries, 
36  ;  Ju  iges  Require  Educa- 
ting, 143  ;  Prize  Exhibits  at 
Honey  .Shows,  34 

Shropshire  B.K.A.  Annual 
Meeting,  221 ;  Annual  Show, 
341 

Siberia,  Bee-keeping  in,  28,  437 

Skeps  for  Supering,  Reversing, 
177 

Skeps,  Straw,  Feeding  Bees  in 
during  AVinter,  497 

Skeps  to  Frame  Hives,  Trans- 
ferring from,  177,  214,  307,  326 

Smoker  Fuel,  193 

Somerset,  Ber^s  in :  Experts' 
Certificates,  303 

South  Africa,  Bee-keeping  in, 
397 

Spring,  Bees  Dwindling  in,  177 

Spring  Examination :  Its  Im- 
portance to  the  Beginner,  163 

Spring  Examination,  Result  of, 
177 

Spring,  Examining  Hives  in, 
178  ;  Slow  Feeding  in,  173 

Spring,  the  Voice  of,  104,  125 

Spring  Transferring  to  Clean 
Hives,  18 

Spring,  Uniting  Stocks  in,  169 

"Springing"  Bees  and  "Win- 
tering "  Bees,  203 

Staffordshire  B.K.A.,  Presenta- 
tion to  Mr.  A.  H.  Heath,  191 

Stock  to  .Swarm,  Uniting,  2 

.Stocks,  Beginners  and  Increas- 
ing, 367 

Stocks,  Broodless,  267  ;  Dealing 
with  Diseased,  178,  207,  389  ; 
Dealing  wit'i  Queenless,  22.; 
Destroying  Diseased,  186 

S'^ocks,  Diseased,  Treating,  213  ; 
Uniting  Bees  from,  358 

.Stocks,  Doubling  after  Loss  of 
Queen,  176 

Stocks  for  Winter,  Preparing, 
376 

Stocks,  Giving  Candy  to  Well- 
stored,  478 


VI 
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stocks,    Strengthening    Weak, 

285 
Stocks,  Suspected.  Dealing  with 

Store  Com -IS  Used  in,  196 
Stocks,  Weak:  Are  they  Worth 

Re-quecning  ?  337 
Stocks,  Wintering  Diseased,  454 
Stove  Couibs,  Contracting  Hives 

for  Winter  Preserving,"429 
Store  Combs  Used  in  Snspeetecl 

Stocks,  Dealing  with,  196 
Stores,  Bees  Short  of,  509 
Straw  Skeps  and  Frame  Hives, 

Bee-keeping  in,  358 
Suffolk,  Honey  Harvest  in,  355, 

396 
Sugars  for  Bee  Food,  377  189 
Sugar  Syrup,  Combs  Built  from, 

389 
Super  Capacity,  477 
Super  Clearers,  353 
Super  Combs,  Melting    Dtown, 

39 
Supering        and       Preventing 

Swarming,  187 
Supering,  Doubling  and,  148 
Supering,    Number    of   Frames 

for,  211 
Supering,  Reversing  Skeps  for, 

177 
Suoers,  Bees  Leaving,  296;  Bees 

not  Entering,  257  ;  Bees  not 

Takiug  to,  248 
Supers,  Clearing,  407,  503 
Supers,  Dealing  with  Brood  in, 

3  8 
Surplus     Chambers,     Distance 

between,  59  ;  Clearing,  3S8 
Surplus  from  Skeps,  Renrovina;, 

and  Dealing  with  Unfinished 

Sections,  357 
Surrey  Bee-keeper's  Experience, 

A,  325 
Surrey  B.K.A.  :    Annual  Meet- 
ing,   191  ;     Sliow    at    Crystal 

Palace,  382 
Swarm  Boxes,  264 
Swarm     Catcher,     The     "  Ed- 
wards" :  An  Apology,  160 
Swarming,  Al'anadian  Method 

(if,  469        . 
Swarming,  Controlling,  79 


Swarming,  Cutting  Out  Queen 
Cells,  After,  277 

Swarming  Out  because  Over- 
crowded, 227 

Swarming,  Persistent,  246  ;  Pre- 
vention of,  128,  359 

Swarming,  Supering  and  Pre- 
venting, 187 

Swarming  Symptoms,  Piping, 
&c.,  243 

Swarms,  Absconding  :  Claims 
to  Ownership,  155,  268 

Swarms  and  Foul  Brood,  2l4 

Swarms,  Dealing  with  May, 
225 ;  with  Vagrant,  489 

Swavms,  Foul  B  ood  and 
Vagvant,  354 

Swarms,  Getting  Combs 
Worked  Out  Ready  for,  183 

Swarms,  G:ving  Surplus  Room 
to,  297 

Swarms  in  Double  Hives,  183 

Swarms  in  Out  Apiaries,  Pre- 
venting, 156 

Swarms,  Italian  versus  British 
Methods  of  Packing,  285 

Swarms,  Loss  of,  60 

Swarms,  Making  Artific'al,  147, 
216,  38H.  399 

Swarms,  Ownership  of,  226 

Swarms,  Queenles",  266 

Swarms  Uniting,  245,  257 

Swtrms  Uniting  in  "Wells" 
Hives,  285 

"Swarthmore"  Cell-cups,  368 

Syrup  and  Honey  from  Brood 
Combs  as  Bee  F  od,  307 

Tasmania,  Bee-keeping  in,  185, 

196 
Tortoiseshell  Queens,  119 
Transferring  Bees.  60,  129,  227, 

228,   296,  '3?6,    354  :  f'-om  Old 

F,  ames,   169 ;  from  Skei's   to 

Frame  Hives,  326 
Transferring  Bees  in  Autumn, 


Bees    to    Frame 


318 
Transferring 
'  Hives,  225 
Transferring     Bees,     Utilising 

Frames  of  Food  in,  90 
Tr<ansferring  Driven  Bees,  419 


Transferring  Frames  and  Bees, 

129 
Transferring     from     Skeps    to 

Frame  Hives,  177,  214,  307 
Transferring  to  Clean  Hives  in 

Spring,  18 
Treacle,  Alleged  Feeding  Bees 

with,  297 
Trees,  Getting  Bees  out  of,  176 
Tribute,    the     Yeirly :     Drone 

Ejectment,  386 
Trophy  Class  at  the  B.B.K  A., 

124 
Twins,    the:   A   "Moral"   that 

adorns  the  Tale,  67 
Two  Queens  in  H  ve,  234 
Uniting  Bees,  399 
Uniting  Bees  after  Driving,  368 
Uniting  Bees  for  the  Htjather, 

297 
Uniting    Bees    f  cm    Diseased 

Stocks,  358 
Unitiflg    Bees    without    using 

Pacifiers,  420 
Uniting  Queenless  Bees,  178 
Uniting  Stock  to  Swarm,  2 
Uniting  Weak  Swarms,  346 
Vagrant  Swarms,  D  'aling  with, 

489  ;  Foul  Brood  and,  354 
Vitality   of  Bees,   203,  262;  of 

Eggs,  262 
Voice  of  Spring,  the,  104,  125 
Wales,  North,  Bee  Notes  from, 

434.  444 
Wallflower  as  a  Bee  Plant,  105 
Warwickshire  B.K.A.,   Annual 

Meeting,  140,  406 
Wasp    Sting :    Cure    for,    440 ; 

Man  Killed  by  a,  440 
Wasps,    63 ;    Wasps'    Nest,     a 

Curious.  336 
Wasps'  Sting  Poison,  437 
Wax  and  Honey,  Preparing  for 

Showing,  188 
Wax,  Bleaching,  248 
Wax,  Characteristics  of,  124 
Wax-Extractors,  Cleaning,  458 
Wax-Extractors,  Solar,  271 
Wax  from  Cappings,   Extract- 
ing, 278 
Wax    Moth,    193,    271  ;    Combs 


Infested  with,  170 ;   Ridding 

Hives  of,  419;  Trapping,  246 
Wax  Scales,  437 
"W.B.C."   Hive,    Making    the, 

69,87,98.  119,  179;  Points  in 

Making  the,  28,  37,  47 
"  Wells  "  Hive,  the,  223  ;  Bees 

in  :    Intercommunication    be- 
tween Bees,    294 ;    Stocking, 

50  ;  Swarms  Uniting  in,  286 ; 

Working  with,  214 
Westmoreland,  Bee  Notes  from, 

358 
Wild  Flowers   and    Seaweeds, 

Exhibition  of,  61 
Winter :    Are    vou    Ready  for, 

425 
Winter,  Care  of  Bees  in,  471 
Winter,  Feeding  Bees  up  for,399 
Winter,  Feeding  Bees  in  Straw 

Skeps  During,  497 
Winter.  Giving"  Candy  in,  509 
Winter,  Honey  Bees  in,  9 
Winter,   Impervious    Coverings 

for  Frames  in,  429 
Winter,    Leaving    Sections    on 

Hives  for,  369 
Winter,   Moving  Hives  in,   18, 

447,  489 
WInte  ■  Passages,  44 
Winter.    Stai-ting  Feeding  for, 

359,  376.  388 
Winter,  Width  of  Entrances  in, 

447 
Worcestershire  B.K.A.  Annual 

Meeting,   51 ;    Annual    Show, 

322 
Wychwood  Forest,  Notes  from: 

Bees  and  the  Floods,  58 

Year,  the  Dying,  503 
Yellow  Flowerj"  the,  510 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society: 

Show  at  Hudderstield,  331 
Yorkshire,  Bee  Notes  from,  37, 

154;  Good  Report  from,  426, 

43:{ 
Yorkshire,  the  Season  in  N.B., 

432 
Yorkshire  Wolds  and  Heather 

Honey,  445 

Zinc  Runners,  Use  of,  7 
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ANOTHER    YEAR'S    WORK. 

Readers,  along  with  ourselves,  will  be 
reminded  by  the  heading  of  this  page  that 
another  year's  work  is  now  ended,  and  a 
new  volume  of  the  British  Bee  Journal 
begun.  Nor  is  there  any  need  for  more  than 
a  brief  word  of  preface  in  stai'ting  on  our 
thirty-second  annual  journey,  beyond  ex- 
pressing our  indebtedness  to  the  able  staff 
of  voluntary  contributors  who  have  largely 
helped  in  making  the  B.J.  a  welcome  visitor 
to  the  "  Homes  of  the  Honey  Bee,"  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  distant  lands  where 
British  bee-keepers  have  made  a  home. 
For  the  rest,  we  prefer  to  let  the  index  m 
last  week's  issue  speak  for  itself  as  testi- 
fying to  the  information  contained  in  the 
just-completed  volume.  To  hope,  or  even 
desire,  that  there  would  be  entire  uniformity 
of  opinion  among  bee-men  would,  we  fear, 
be  expecting  too  much  ;  not  only  so,  but  life 
would  be  deprived  of  half  its  zest  and 
interest  if  we  all  saw  things  eye  to  eye. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  divergence  of  view  is 
expressed  courteously  and  with  due  regard 
to  others — while  avoiding  ci-iticismithat  is 
needlessly  offensive — few  have  cause  to 
complain,  least  of  all  ourselves. 

What  we  do  value  veiy  highly  is  the 
cordial  encouragement  we  receive  from  all 
fair-minded  readers  in  our  methods  of  up- 
holding what  we  believe  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  British  bee-keeping.  Tliis  has 
been  forcibly  evinced  in  the  frequent  cheery 
"  send  offs  "  and  the  many  seasonable  ex- 
pressions of  good  wishes  for  the  welfare  of 
the  B.B.J,  and  its  Editors  received  during 
the  past  few  days. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  matter  for  our  journal  to 
have  begun  its  thirty-second  annual  volume 
in  these  days  of  "  come  and  go  "  journalism. 
For  ourselves,  we  regard  its  length  of  years 
as  a  sure  sign  that  it  has  "  come  to  stay." 
In  other  words,  we  take  for  granted  that  it 
is  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
started,  and  so  long  as  its  present  Editors 
have  control,  the  principles  laid  down  at 
the  outset  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themgelves  responsible  for  the 
opinio7is  expressed  by  correspondents.  No  notice  triU 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents nre  requested  to  write  on  one  side  qf  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  good  jaith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  eommunieatitmi. 

Communications  relating  to  the  literary  department, 
reports  of  Associations,  Shoios,  Meetings,  Echoes,  Queries, 
Books  for  Review,  dc,  must  be  addressed  only  to  "  The 
Editors  of  the  '  British  Bee  Jovmial,'  10,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C."  All  business  communi- 
cations relating  to  advertisements,  <&c.,  must  be  addressed 
to  "The  Manager,  'British  Bee  Journal'  Office,  10, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C." 

*,*  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Correspondents, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  page  on  ivhich  it  appears. 


AMONG  THE  BEES. 

COMMENTS    ON    CURRENT    TOPICS. 

[5374.  J  I  have  at  times  a  hankering  for 
the  old  familiar  heading,  and  as  several 
"  points  "  lately  dealt  with  require  com- 
ment, I  have  grouped  them  in  my  present 
article. 

Moot  Points. — 1.  The  originator  of  this 
discussion  seems  to  take  exception  to  some- 
thing I  wrote  about  Ligurian  bees,  but 
leaves  it  rather  hazy  and  uncertain  where- 
in he  differs  from  me.  He  must  remember, 
however,  that  I  have  written  repeatedly  on 
this  subject,  viewing  them  under  diverse 
circumstances,  so  tJiat  one  single  point 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  others, 
and  no  definite  deduction  can  be  drawn 
from  one  isolated  instance.  One  single 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer! 
2.  The  question  of  quilts,  pervious  or  im- 
pervious ones,  has  always  been  considered 
an  open  one,  and  their  success  in  safe 
wintering  bees  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  as  on  the 
intelligent  treatment  of  the  other  cover- 
ings, the  provision  of  a  vacant  bottom 
space,  and  a  large  or  small  entrance  at 
times.  3.  A  bee-keeper  lately  "let  off  steam," 
and  used  many  vituperative  expressions, 
in  utterly  condemning  the  use  of  hives  with 
frames  parallel  to  the  entrance.  Though 
having  a  bias  in  favour  of  those  at  right 
angles,  I  pointed  out  some  cases  of  eminent 
success  obtained  by  their  use,  thereby 
checking  his  eloquence,  and  at  last  I  elicited 
the   information  that  he  had  never  used 
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frames  in  the  position  he  condemned.  Does 
not  this  point  a  moral  in  encouraging  an 
open  mind  in  this  and  other  "  moot " 
points  ? 

Sive  Boofs. — Various  devices  have  been 
forwarded  me  since  I  wrote  on  hive  roof 
coverings,  but  I  think  in  all  cases  they 
are  of  plans  and  materials  tried,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  discarded.  One  or  two  have 
missed  the  point.  Their  material  is  all 
right,  if  certain  things  are  attended  to,  or 
certain  treatment  given.  What  I  desider- 
ated was  something  certified  to  be  water- 
proof, when  turned  out  by  the  maker,  and 
requiring  no  after  doctoring,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  amateur,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  turns  out  a  complete  failure,  making 
the  cure  worse  than  the  disease.  I  have 
seen,  for  instance,  a  few  cardboard  covers 
thoroughly  waterproof,  but  I  know  of  many 
simple  pulp.  Why  does  not  the  maker 
turn  them  out  thoroughly  waterproof,  and 
guaranteed  to  be  entirely  reliable?  I  do 
not  quite  admire  black  felt  on  hives,  and 
I  have  a  distinct  reluctance  to  have  my 
hands  and  clothing  daubed  with  tar,  which, 
if  these  covers  are  to  continue  long  efficient 
must  be  used  liberally. 

Uniting  Stock  to  Swarm. — A  recent 
writer  seems  to  think  that  he  has  scored 
a  point  in  mentioning  his  own  practice  of 
at  once  shifting  the  parent  hive  to  a  distant 
site  when  hiving  his  swarm  on  the  old 
stand,  as  thereby  he  contributes  the  flying 
bees  to  the  swarm,  and  thus  considerably 
strengthens  them.  Practically,  this  is  the 
result  when  the  orthodox  plan,  as  I  may 
designate  it,  is  followed  ;  for  planted  down, 
as  the  swarmed  lot  should  be,  almost  at 
right  angles  to  its  former  position,  we  give 
the  new  hived  swarm  all  the  adult  flying 
bees.  But,  by  still  further  manipulation, 
the  already  strong  and  powerful  colony  is 
strengthened  still  ^further,  for  the  hive 
entrance  is  brought  gradually  in  line  with 
the  new  colony,  which,  just  before  a  second 
swarm  is  due,  is  bodily  carried  away  some 
fine  morning  to  a  distant  situation,  and 
all  its  flying  bees  on  returning  from  the 
fields  join  their  old  comrades,  and,  being 
all  heavily  laden  with  rich  stores,  are  ad - 
'mitted  without  let  or  hindrance  by  the 
bees  at  the  estrance,  and  so  amalgamate 
that  there  is  a  happy  union.  If  this  is 
done  in  an  intelligent  way,  we  have  still 
two  stocks  ;  one  able  just  to  piill  through, 
gather  stores,  secure  a  fertile  young  queen, 
and  a  large  number  of  young  bees  fit  for 
next  spring's  work  ;  while  the  other  may  be 
thoroughly  relied  on  to  do  magnificent 
work,  owing  to  its  strong  force,  if  a  full 
flow  is  on.  This  system  deserves  more 
attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received. 

Buying  Bees.- — The  season  is  just  ap- 
proaching when  many  hives  of  bees  will 
change  hands,  and,  right  here,  I  would 
advise  caution  being  used  before  a  bargain 


is  struck.  Even  in  ordinary  years  this  is 
advisable,  but,  after  last  season,  too  many 
lots  will  be  worth  very  little  more  (if  any) 
than  the  price  of  an  empty  second-hand 
hive.  Boswell,  long  ago,  wrote :  "  It  is 
with  a  beehive  as  with  a  wife,  never  take 
one  on  the  recommendation  of  another  per- 
son." To  this  I  might  add  a  saving  clause 
— if  he  has  an  interest  in  it,  and  you  know 
practically  nothing  of  bees.  It  is,  as  our 
Scotch  phrase  expresses  it,  like  "  buying  a 
pig  in  a  poke."  Buy  from  a  reliable  dealer, 
who  has  made  a  name  in  the  bee  world  and 
lias  to  uphold  it,  and  you  are  safe.  But 
many  of  our  minor,  or  occasional,  dealers 
are  not  reliable.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.  but 
I  must.  Some  of  them  deserve  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  I  would  strongly  advocate  that 
the  B.B.K.A.  should  deal  with  some  of  the 
worst  examples,  and  expose  their  nefarious 
dealings.  Here  is  a  plan  at  least  worth 
considering.  Let  advertisers  express  their 
willingness  to  subject  points  of  difference 
to  that  body  as  a  Court  of  Appeal.  We 
should  here  have  an  impartial  jury,  with- 
out any  bias  for  either  party,  to  weigh  evi- 
dence and  give  a  just  decision,  both  parties 
first  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  verdict. 

The  Absolutely  Best  Sive. — Somebody 
lately  queried  which  hive  now  on  the  mar- 
ket best  agrees  with  the  above  description. 
The  querist  had  all  his  wits  about  him, 
and  his  question  is  not,  as  I  have  heard 
it  piit,  "  rather  silly,"  as  it  will  be  noted 
he  does  not  consider  we  have  yet  reached 
perfection.  I  assert  we  have  excellent 
hives  on  the  market,  while  many  others 
are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  All  our 
principal  dealers  turn  out  really  good  hives. 
I  have  handled  most  of  them,  and  can 
certify  that  they  are,  used  intelligently, 
thoroughly  trustworthy  for  any  system  of 
bee-keeping.  I  could  name  a  dozen  en- 
tirely reliable,  aJid  every  one  of  the  dozen 
would  be  "  absolutely  the  best  hive "  on 
the  market. 

Bee  Books.- — Apiculture  is  not  on  the 
down  grade,  judged  by  what  must  be  a 
very  fair  test,  viz.,  the  demand  for  bee- 
literature.  Six  separate  new  books,  or  new 
editions,  have  been  launched  on  the  bee- 
keeping world  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 
During  the  past  year  a  whole  edition  of 
the  "  Guide  Book  "  has  been  sold  out,  re- 
presenting 5,000  copies,  and  the  eighteenth 
edition,  now  in  the  press,  means  a  similar 
number  to  be  cleared  out  likely  during  the 
year  just  opened.  The  simple  statement  of 
this  fact  establishes  the  truth  of  the  claim 
that  it  is  "  the  most  popular  and  widely- 
read  guide  book  on  bees  extant,"  and  I 
have  already  stated,  and  again  repeat,  that 
to  all  engaged  in  bee-keeping,  or  medi- 
tating a  start,  it  is  a  work  quite  indis- 
pensable, and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  up-to-date  bee-keeper. — D.  M.  M., 
Banff. 
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SHOWS  AND  SHOWING. 

MR.  "Weston's  further  views. 

[5375.]  In  the  letter  you  kindly  inserted 
in  last  issue  I  dealt  witli  the  reasons  for, 
and  object  to'  be  gained  by,  the  recent 
motion  passed  by  the  Council  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  concerning  the  purchase  of  prize 
exhibits.  With  your  permission  I  should 
like  to  add  somewhat  on  the  subject  of 
"  Showing  "  and  the  "  Professional  Ex- 
hibitor."  At  the  outset  I  wish  to  disclaim 
any  ill-feeling  whatever  against  any  ex- 
hibitors— they  fully  earn  all  they  win.  T 
have  been  an  exhibitor  myself,  and  am 
proud  of  my  few  prize  cards.  The  win- 
ning of  them  has  taught  me  the  amount 
of  time,  care,  and  expense  that  must  be 
given  before  the  welcome  card  arrives ; 
therefore,  so  long  as  the  Schedule  Rules 
are  complied  with  let  every  exhibitor  take 
all  he  can.  But  I  wish  to  lift  this  dis- 
cussion to'  a  somewhat  higher  plane.  The 
Show  Schedules  and  Rules  have  for  a  long 
time  past  been  issued  in  nearly  the  same 
words  and  form,  and  the  exhibits  and 
exhibitors  are  the  outcome  of  them  ;  if 
anyone  is  dissatisfied  with  the  result  let 
the  Schedule  and  Rules  bear  the  blame. 
I  for  one  am  dissatisfied.  The  object  of 
a.  honey  show  I  consider  should  be  the 
improvement  of  the  products  of  bee-keep- 
ing by  creating  a  widespread  spirit  of 
emulation  among  bee-keepers  and  the 
stimulation  of  honey  sales  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  good  honey  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Are  these  results  attained  by  our  present 
shows  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  the  constant 
complaint  of  honey-show  secretaries  that 
the  entries  are  diminishing.  At  seven 
shows  held  last  year  an  aggi-egate  of  260 
ip^rizes  only  cbrew  266  competitors.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  result  of  our  pre- 
sent system  is  the  attainment  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  a  very  limited 
circle  of  competitors.  I  shall  be  reminded 
of  the  educative  value  of  these  choice  ex- 
hibits, where  they  come  under  the  eye 
of  a  bee-keeper  who  is  striving  to  improve. 
They  ai-e  no  doubt  useful  by  setting  a 
standard  of  quality,  but  to-  the  ordinary 
bee-keeper  they  act  as  a  deterrent  to  show- 
in,g,  as  they  sre  so  manifestly  beyond  his 
power  of  competing.  Then,  from  another 
point  of  view — viz.,  the  business  stand- 
point— what  value  have  these  same  ex- 
hibits 1  What  do  they  represent  ?  By  the 
letters  you  have  printed  their  owners  ad- 
mit that  in  most  instances  they  represent 
nothing  but  themselves — viz.,  the  sections 
or  jars  shown  ;  therefore,  they  have  no 
interest  for  business  men,  and  are  treated 
by  them  a)s  they  woujd  treat  museum 
curiosities.  In  support  of  this  I  will  cite 
Mr.  Woodley,  p.  493  :  "  First  prize  quality 
honey   is   not,    except   under   very   excep- 


tional conditions,  produced  annually." 
Mr.  Loveday,  p.  493  :  "  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  produce  more  than  one  dozen 
sections  of  exliibition  quality "  (in  a 
season).  "  The  same  applies  to  really  good 
exhibits  of  light-coloured  extracted  honey 
and  first-class  wax."  Mr.  Woodley,  p. 
512,  indeed,  considers  there  is  so  small  a 
quantity  of  this  choice  honey  that  should 
the  few  dozens  of  prize  exhibits  be  brought 
up  it  "  will  either  extinguish  the  Daiiy 
Show  altogther  so  far  as  the  honey  classes 
are  concerned  or  .  .  .  enable  exhibi- 
tors of  inferior  quality  to  take  prizes."  I 
am  not  so  pessimistic ;  the  Dairy  Show 
will  still  find  a  supply  of  sound  honey 
to  maintain  its  reputation.  It  is,  however, 
only  too  true  that  the  basis  of  the  outcry 
in  your  columns  from  our  leading  exhibi- 
tors is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  saleable 
quantity  at  the  back  of  these  choice  ex- 
hibits. May  I  now  suggest  to  Mr.  Love- 
day  that  this  fact  is  the  reason  why  local 
committees  treat  honey  shows  "  with  mean- 
ness of  a  decided  kind  "  ;  also,  said  com- 
mittees may  have  become  weary  of  seeing 
their  liberality  constantly  divided  among 
"  about  half  a  dozen  bee-keepers "  ;  and 
if  "  it  may  be  truly  said,  very  few  bee- 
keepers make  much  of  an  effort  to  stag© 
exhibits  that  will  be  a  credit  to  them- 
selves," what  I  ask  has  become  of  that 
widespread  spirit  of  emulation  that  honey 
shows  should  foster?  My  opinion  is  that 
it  has  been  steadily  crushed  out  by  the 
fortunate  twenty  exhibitors  who,  as  your 
columns  prove,  carried  off  one-third  of  the 
number  of  prizes  given  in  1903. 

Is  there  a  remedy?  Can  we  bring  back 
our  shows  to  a  more  business-like  and 
healthy  footing?  I  fear  it  will  be  a  most 
difficult  task.  '  The  causes  that  have  pro- 
duced the  present  state  of  things  have 
been  in  action  so  long  that  much  effort 
will  be  required  to  alter  them,,  and 
patience  to  wait  the  result  of  such  altera- 
tion. One  alteration  that  would  have  im- 
mediate result  (if  widely  advertised  in 
each  county  at  once),  and  would  reach 
down  to  the  average  bee-keeper,  is  the 
ahoUtion  of  Open  Classes  at  County  .S/ioms. 
If  a  county  were  divided  up  into  districts, 
with  classes  and  prizes  for  each  (they  need 
not  be  of  great  value),  and  a  good  county 
champion  prize  for  the  best  of  each  kind 
in  the  show,  I  think  we  might  fairly  ex- 
pect a  renewal  of  interest  in  exhibiting, 
and  in  consequence  an  improvement  in  the 
general  crop  of  honey,  for  no  bee-keeper 
can  pay  attention  to  the  details  necessary 
for  show-work  without  improving  his 
whole  output.  Next,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
do  away  with  the  folly  of  offering  prizes 
for  dark-coloured  honey  which  no'  self- 
respecting  shopkeeper  would  put  upon  Lis 
counter?     Sometimes,  I  admit,  one  meets 
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a  dark  honey  of  good  flavour,  but  'tis  very 
seldom  ;  the  money-prizes  that  now  go 
to  it  would  be  far  better  spent  in  further 
encouraging  Ihe  better  gre.des  of  granu- 
lated and  light  extracted  honey.  If  one 
of  the  advantages  of  gaining  the  county 
championship  prizes  were  a  free  entry  at 
one  of  the  large  London  sliows,  a  class 
might  be  got  together  well  worth  seeing. 

Open  classes  should  be  confined  to  the 
greatest  of  the  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural shows,  such  as  can  command  an  in- 
terest over  the  whole  country. 

There  is  another  class  of  the  community 
upon  which  our  honey  shows  have  had  an 
educative  influence — that  is  the  shop- 
keeper. He  has  learnt  what  to  seek  to 
put  before  his  customer,  and  that  know- 
ledge is  proving  the  death-blow  of  the 
dii-tily-kept  skep  ;  and  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  skep  from  the  back-gar- 
den of  the  agricultural  labourer  comes  the 
advent  of  the  frame-hive  in  the  allotment 
of  the  artisan.  The  reason  lies,  not  in  the 
failure  of  the  expert  lecturer  to  persuade 
the  labourer,  but  in  the  wretched  housing 
of  so  many.  Where  in  the  crowded  two 
or  three-roomed  cottage  can  space  be 
found  to  store  the  things  required  to  work 
a  few — even  twO' — hives?  The  children — 
and  frequently  a  lodger — take  up  every 
available  inch,  so,  I  fear,  modern  bee- 
keeping is  not  for  liim.  The  main-stay  of 
our  village  bee-keeping  must  be  the 
artisan,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  gardener, 
small  shopkeeper  ;  and  any  man  or  woman 
with  a  small  income  and  time  on  hand, 
and,  if  possible,  I  would  officer  my  bee- 
corps  with  the  schoolmasters  and  clergy. 
The  sight  of  honey  won  from  hives  in  a 
school-garden  is  a  potent  lecturer  to  the 
enquiring  scholar,  and  in  time  will  breed 
the  active  exhibitor. 

Apologising  for  the  length  to  which  ir>y 
remarks  have  run,  I  am— T.  I.  Westox, 
Balham  Park  Mansions,  January  4. 


PRE^^NTING    AFTER    SWARMS. 

[5376.1  May  I  trespass  upon  your  space 
to  ask  Colonel  Walker  if  he  will  kindly 
answer  a  question  or  two  with  re9;ard  to 
treatment  of  swarms.  I  am  thinking  of 
trying  the  plan  he  recommended  in  a 
former  number  of  the  B.B.J,  for  preventing 
after-swarms. 

By  the  plan  referred  to,  the  swarm  is  to 
be  hived  on  the  old  stand,  and  the  original 
stock  moved  to  fresh  quarters.  Then,  in 
the  autumn,  the  swarm  and  old  stock  are 
joined  up  again. 

Now,  I  am  a  busy  man,  and  my  spare 
time  is  very  limited.  I  should  therefore  like 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  moving  bees  two  feet 
per  day  towards  each  other,  which,  with 
sixteen  hives,  would  be  rather  a  bis;  busi- 


ness. I  am  also  single-handed,  and  should 
have  to  do  all  the  lifting  and  carrying 
myself.  My  question  is  :  "  Can  Colonel 
Walker  recommend  a  plan  for  avoiding  this 
labour?"  Would  it  do  to  place  swarm 
from  No.  1  hive  near  to  stock  No.  2,  and 
swarm  from  No.  2  near  stock  No.  1,  and  in 
autumn  join  swarm  from  No.  1  hive  to 
original  stock  No.  2  ? — S.  Daulington, 
Charing,  Kent,  January  4. 


DRONES    AT    CHRISTMAS    TIME. 

[537'?.]  A  few  days  ago  I  cha,nced  to  see 
a  drone  flying  in  the  air,  and  watched  with 
some  anxiety  to  see  which  of  my  hives  it 
would  enter.  I  soon  saw  it  alight  on  the 
flight-board  of  a  hive,  which  latter  was  at 
once  examined,  when  I  found  quite  a 
number  of  drones  among  the  bees.  The  ten 
frames  are  well  supplied  with  stores,  and 
the  bees  are  strong  in  numbers.  I  did  not 
see  a  queen  or  any  signs  of  one,  therefore 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  they  are  queen  • 
less,  and  I  shall  unite  a  small  lot  to  them 
that  have  but  little  to  live,  on  the  first 
chance. — Jim,  Ipswich,  January  1. 


SHOWS     AND     SHOWING. 

MR.  Weston's  views. 
[5378  ]  Refeii'ing  again  to  the  above  sub- 
ject, I  notice  that  in  his  letter  on  page  523 
Mr.  Weston  says :  "  The  motion  was  not 
intended  to  bar  the  honest  exhibitor  from 
showing  and  taking  prizes  as  often  as  he 
has  the  opportunity  (thei  italics  are  mine)  ; 
but  this  is  precisely  what  it  does,  and 
especially  the  small  producer,  whose  "  next 
best  dozen  " — tO'  quote  Colonel  Walker  on 
page  524 — is  generally  out  of  it  in  a  strong 
competition.  Can  anyone  say  this  is  not 
so  ?  I  quite  agree  that  the  evil  of  buying 
prize  exhibits  to  be  re-exhibited  in  another 
name  should  be  stopped  if  possible.  But 
the  producer  has  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands,  viz.,  to  put  a  prohibitive  price  on 
show  specimens,  as  is  done  in  other  pur- 
suits (poultry-showing,  for  instance),  at 
least  until  after  the  "Dairy  Show"  has 
been  held  each  year.  Mr.  Weston  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  first  prize  exhibits 
entirely  from  further  competitions.  This 
practically  puts  the  second  or  third  prize 
lots — whicli  may  very  nearly  equal  the 
first-named  for  quality — at  the  top  as 
regards  competition  at  future  shows,  and 
yet  they  may  be  sold  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. Where  does  the  efficacy  of  Mr. 
Weston's  plan  come  in  ?  I  think  it 
entirely  fails  to  touch  the  evil  we  all  com- 
plain of,  while  it  unjustly  hampers  the 
honest  exhibitor  who  strives  to  attain  a 
liigh  standard  of  excellence. — A.  W. 
Weathebhogg,  Willoughton,  Lincoln, 
January  1. 

{Correspondence  continued  on  page  6.) 
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HOMES     OF    THE    HONEY   BEE. 

THE  APIAKIES  OF  OTJB.  READERS. 

The  illiTstration  below  affords  a  good 
example  of  the  work  of  an  amateur  hive- 
maker,  and  we  rather  fancy  it  will  cause 
some  surprise  to  be  told  that  the  hives 
seen  cost  the  owner  Is.  3d.  each  for  timber 
used.  For  the  rest,  the  notes  our  friend 
sends  regarding  his  bee-keeping  need  no 
addition  from  us.    He  says  :  - — • 

"  From  earliest  childhood,  I  have  been  a 
great  lover  of  animals,  reptiles,  and  of  all 
insect  life,  and  later  on,  having  studied 
entomology,  you  will  readily  understand 
that  bee-keeping  has  a  great  fascination 
for  me  now. 


swarmed,'  and  later  on,  '  took  off  thirty- 
five  completed  sections,  and  8  lb.  of  run 
honey,  which  took  first  prize  at  a  local 
show.'  The  same  year  I  drove  three  lots 
of  bees  from  skeps,  united  them  in  one 
frame-hive,  and  finished  up  the  season  with 
a  profit  of  £2  14s.  Id.  Since  then  I  have 
gradually  increased  my  apiary,  until  I  now 
have  sixteen  stocks  in  frame-hives. 

Being  a  fairly  good  amateur  carpenter,  I 
never  buy  anything  I  can  make,  all  of  the 
six  hives  shown  in  photo  being  my  handi- 
work, and  the  respective  pairs  which  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  one  upon  which  my 
arm  rests  are  the  identical  four  hives 
mentioned    in    an    earlier    number  of  the 


MR.    C.    H.    TOMLTNSON  S   APIARY,    HOLLYWOOD,    BIRMINGHAM. 


Some  six  years  ago  I  bought,  at  the  sale 
of  a  Scotsman's  'belongings,  an  excellent 
straw  skep,  part  of  an  '  odd  i0+  '  This 
I  kept  by  me,  feeling  sure  that  I  should 
shortly  capture  a  truant  swarm  of  bees, 
which  are  very  common  hereabouts  ;  but, 
strange  to  relate,  not  one  vagrant  swann 
did  I  see  until  the  year  I  bought  my  first 
lot  of  bees,  since  which  time  I  have  cap- 
tured several.  Like  most  successful  bee- 
keepers— for  I  claim  that  distinction — I 
started  with  a  single  stock  in  a  frame-hive, 
purchased  on  March  3,  1900,  from  a 
gentleman  near  by,  who  is  now  a  valued 
friend.  This  proved  a  very  sound  invest- 
ment,    for    my    record     says,     '  May    26, 


B.B.J,  as  costing  in  timber  Is.  3d.  each! 
The  design  I  cribbed  partly  from  the  one 
I  first  bought,  partly  from  an  illustration 
in  an  early  edition  of  the  '  Guide  Book  ' 
(I  have  three  editions  of  that  work),  and 
from  my  own  ideas,  and  so  far  I  have  found 
these  hives  work  more  satisfactorily  than 
any  other  pattern.  They  are  constructed 
to  take  ten  standard  frames  in  brood-nest, 
and  overhead  either  two  boxes  of  twenty 
shallow-frames,  or  two  racks  of  sections. 
All  parts  are  interchangeable,  and  there  is 
room  for  another  6  in.  super  to  each,  which 
I  did  not  find  necessary  this  poor  season. 
I  am  about  to  make  five  more  hives  for  next 
year's  use,  out  of  inch   '  Canaiy  wood,'   the 
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body-boxes  of  which  will  cost  as  much  as 
a  whole  hive  made  like  those  shown  above, 
though  it  is  an  open  question  whether  they 
will  answer  the  purpose  better,  or  be  more 
profitable  in  the  long  run  than  the  cheap 
ones. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  a  first-class 
honey  district,  though  better  than  some  of 
our  county ;  consequen  tly  we  do  not  get 
'  record  takes,'  my  best  so  far  being  58  lb. 
from  one  hive  (super  honey  only,  of 
course) ;  still,  good  profits  can  be,  and  are, 
made  by  those  who  care  for  the  bees,  and 
will  bestow  upon  them  the  small  amount 
of  attention  they  really  require,  in  com- 
parison with  the  unstinted  and  willing 
la.bour  the  bees  give  in  return." 

00  HRKSPON I  >ENCE. 

{Continued  f TOW  jage  4.) 
•    CLIPPING   QUEEN'S  WINGS. 

A  LIKE  FOB.  BIRD-LOVING  BEE-KEEPERS. 

[5379.1  In  reply  to  Mr.  Illingworth 
(5364,  page  516),  I  do  not  think  it  causes 
any  pain  to  cut  the  wing  of  a  queen  bee,  or 
certainly  not  more  than  in  cutting  the  beak 
of  a  bird.  I  am  very  fond  of  birds,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  many  B.J.  readers  are  like 
myself,  so  I  send  the  following  as  possess- 
ing interest  for  the  latter.  I  have  a  pet 
skylark  that  I  value  very  highly.  He  comes 
out  of  his  cage  every  morning  for  a  bath  in 
a  tin  of  sand,  then  flies  on  to  my  wife's 
shoulder  for  breakfast,  which  he  takes 
from  her  mouth  with  his  beak  as  she  turns 
her  head  round  to  him.  If  you  pretend  to 
fight  him  he  will  turn  on  you  like  a  bantam 
cock — in  fact,  he  can  do  anything  but  talk  ; 
and  owing  to  his  having  so  much  liberty, 
I  regret  to  say  he  has  suffered  from  acci- 
dents. Once  he  had  his  beak  broken,  and 
was  unable  to  eat  for  a  fortnight.  We.  fed 
him  on  cream,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
take  from  a  spoon  ;  but  on  getting  strong 
again  the  points  of  his  beak  grew  across 
each  other,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  pick 
anything  up.  Fearing  to  hurt  the  bird  by 
cutting  his  beak,  I  consulted  a  naturalist, 
and  was  told  it  would  not  hurt  the  bird 
at  all,  as  there  was  no  blood  in  the  beak  ; 
he  also  said  the  beak  would  again  need 
cutting  at  intervals.  This  is  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  he  has  been  operated  on  a 
dozen  times  since  without  suffering  at  all. 
My  pet  bird  is  now  in  full  song,  and  the 
picture  of  health,  and  enjoys  his  freedom- 
very  much.  About  three  years  ago,  on 
returning  from  the  moors,  my  wife  very 
sorrowfully  told  me  she  had  lost  "  Dick  "  ; 
he  had  been  away  for  seven  hours,  and  was 
given  up  as  lost  for  good  and  all.  But  in 
the  evening  my  wife  went  again  into  the 
lane,  and  was  calling  out  "  Dick !  Dick  !  !  " 
in  the  faint  hope  he  might  be  near  and  hear 
the  call,  when  he  dropped  from  a  tree  close 
by  at  her  feet,  and  commenced  eating  grass 


quite  coolly  ;  but  he  was  very  glad  to  be  in 
his  cage  once  more  and  have  a  good  meal, 
which  he  evidently  needed  very  much. — J. 
Peaeman,  Derby. 


SHOWS     AND     SHOWING. 

EXHIBITING  AND   PRIZE   WINNING. 

[5380.]  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  offer  an 
apology  to  your  correspondents,  Messrs. 
Loveday  and  Weatherhogg  (who  write  on 
pages  512  and  513)  for  making  the  state- 
ment in  B.B.J,  of  December  17  (5356,  page 
507),  as  I  am  evidently  under  a  delusion  as 
to  the  object  for  which  bee  exhibitions  are 
held.  My  impression  was  that  shows  were 
got  up  with  the  laudable  object  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  bee-keeping 
industry  by  bringing  honey  production  to 
public  notice,  and  creating  a  demand  for 
good  British  honey,  -  combined  with  the 
idea  of  encoui'aging  persons  to  become  bee- 
keepers. Your  correspondents,  however, 
evidently  think  that  the  sole  aim  of  ex- 
hibitors should  be  to  produce  high-class 
sections.  The  quantity  of  honey  taken  and 
the  profits  of  bee-keeping  are  secondaiy 
considerations  with  them  (quality  is  simply 
a  matter  of  source  of  supply).  Exhibitions 
are  thus  to  be  held  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
able  to  say,  "  my  bees  finished  their  work 
on  this  dozen  of  sections  better  than 
yours ! " 

I  consider  the  suggestion  put  forward 
by  your  correspondent,  "  G.  S.  N."  (5361, 
page  513),  the  best  made  so  far,  and  should 
very  much  like  to  see  it  carried  out.  I 
believe  it  would  give  the  public  a  chance  to 
irspect  good  samples  of  honey,  and  assist 
in  forming  a  judgment  when  purchasing 
from  tradesmen.  I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  general  ignorance  of  what  good  honey 
is,  even  by  persons  living  in  the  country, 
and  as  to  flavour,  very  few  have  any  notion 
of  how  it  should  taste.  Living  close  to  one 
of  the  most  popular  seaside  resorts,  and 
selling  large  quantities  of  honey  retail 
every  year,  I  have  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  opinions.  Some  people 
buy  section  honey  as  a  curiosity  to  show 
their  friends  ;  others  refuse  "  that  sugary 
stuff  "  when  granulated  extracted  honey  is 
offered  ;  some  decline  liquid  honey,  and  ask 
for  granulated.  Opinions  also  vary  as  to 
colour,  while  a  great  many  only  know  honey 
as  a  remedy  for  sore  throats. 

My  average  yield  per  hive  this  year  was 
47  lb.,  and  I  have  more  than  doubled  my 
number  of  stocks  by  swarms  and  "casts." 
In  fact,  swarming  has  been  rather  a 
nxiisance  this  year  with  me.  One  of  my 
swarms  actually  sent  out  a  "  virgin 
swarm."    A  rare  thing  with  frame  hives. 

My  swarms  realise  from  10s.  to  15s.  each, 
according  to  size,  and  honey  brings  me 
from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb.  retail. 

We  have  this  year  had  the  fields  nearly 
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white  with  clover-bloom  as  late  as  mid- 
August. 

My  best  hive  yielded  84  lb.,  against 
124  lb.  taken  from  a  swarm  in  1902.  Several 
apiarists  in  this  part  have  done  far  better 
than  myself,  one  living  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  me  having  taken  124  lb.  from 
.  one  stock ;  another,  who  started  with  a 
three-frame  nucleus,  netting  134  lb.  of 
honey,  and  a  swarm,  to  boot.  The  smallest 
take  I  know  of  from  a  frame-hive  here  is 
20  lb.  of  surplus,  and  I  think  if  the  hon. 
secretaries  of  the  several  bee-keeping  asso- 
ciations were  to  obtain  results  from  their 
various  members,  the  results  would  sur- 
prise everyone  in  the  bee-keeping  world, 
even  in  this  so-called  worst  season  known. 

Mr.  Woodley  having  pointed  out  this  dis- 
trict, as  one  of  the  best,  I  may  say  that 
while  there  are  good  returns  from  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hives,  there  might  be 
considerable  disappointment  if  it  were 
doubly  stocked. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  have  sold  all 
my  honey,  and  hope  to  do  even  better  in 
the  coming  season. — W.  EL  Hales. 


PRICE    OF    HONEY. 

CRITICISING    THE    CRITICS. 

[5381.]  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  "  W. 
Patchett,"  after  devoting  the  gi'eater  part 
of  his  communication  to  pouring  contumely 
on  those  who  differ  from  him,  and  trying  to 
prove  that  my  opinions  are  nonsense,  says 
on  page  516  that  he  would  be  "  sorry  to 
write  discourteously  of  any  man  for  ex- 
pressing his  opinions,  but  '  D.  C  should 
ficat  the  subject  fairly."  (This  fairness  is 
to  include  selling  my  honey  at  "  3d.  per 
lb.")  He  will  then  "be  pleased  to  treat 
my  views  with  respect."  I  think  he  would 
have  expressed  himself  more  fully  had  he 
left  out  the  words  I  have  italicised,  or 
applied  the  same  to  himself. 

Earlier  on  in  the  discussion  (page  473) 
Mr.  Patchett  questions  my  business  ability, 
and  objects  to  selling  honey  at  3d.  per 
lb.  I  am  therefore  blessed  both  ways. 
However,  rather  than  speak  of  other 
people's  opinions  as  "  nonsense,"  I  would 
either  criticise  them  with  courtesy  or  treat 
them  ^ith  silent  contempt.  Obviously, 
"W.  P."  and  myself  again  differ,  for  I 
thought  I  was  giving  "fair"  and  unbiassed 
treatment,  and  had  not  the  monopoly  of 
"  nonsense." 

One  could  wish  that  those  who  criticise 
letters  in  your  pages  would  read  the  latter 
n'ore  carefully  before  replying  thereto, 
and  not  attribute  statements  to  others 
which  have  never  been  made.  If  "  W.  P." 
desires  to  dabble  in  statistics  let  him  show 
what  per  cent,  profit  the  average  bee- 
keeper makes  ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
majority  are  unable  to  bestow  the  "  good 
management  "  that  is  necessary.     I  have 


never  heard  of  a  bee-keeper  getting  rich  by 
keeping  bees  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
and  yet  there  is  no  more  profitable  and  con- 
venient hobby,  on  the  whole,  than  bee- 
keeping. There  are  thousands  of  bee- 
keepers among  us  who  from  an  outlay  of 
not  more  than  16s.  have  taken  16  lb.  and 
upwards  of  honey  per  hive  every  year,  and 
have,  after  the  first  season,  considered  it 
as  all  profit. 

With  regard  to  the  prices  I  quoted  for 
hives  and  bees,  by  referring  to  B.B.,I.  of 
April  and  May  last  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  stocks  could  be  bought  for  10s.  6d. 
and  swarms  from  6s.  So  much,  then,  for 
my  "misleading  and  unfair  estimates." 

I  do  not  think  that  honey  will  remain  a 
luxury  in  this  country  so  far  as  prices  are 
concerned ;  nor  has  cheap  foreign  honey 
extinguished  the  foreign  bee-keeper. 

Your  correspondent,  "Northerner"  (page 
504),  has  thought  fit  to  assume  that  I  am 
not  a  honey  producer  at  all.  Well,  I  now 
possess  sixteen  stocks  in  frame  hives,  and 
have  taken  close  on  100  lb.  from  one  hive 
every  season  so  far,  while  my  neighbour 
averages  10  lb.  per  hive.  It  is  also  re- 
corded in  back  numbers  of  B.B.J,  that  a 
June  swarm  produced  over  2  cwt.,  and  a 
stock  over  3  cwt.  of  honey  in  one  and  the 
same  season.  Should  each  individual  sell 
at  different  prices  ? 

Your  various  correspondents  seem  to 
argue  that  if  by  "  good  management "  a 
large  quantity  of  honey  can  be  got,  let  the 
price  come  down,  even  to  3d.  per  lb.  While 
others,  whose  policy  is  of  the  "  dog  and  the 
shadow  "  kind,  say,  "  don't  flood  the  mar- 
ket ;  hold  out  for  a  big  price  "  (2s.  6d.  per 
lb.,  for  instance).  Result  is  they  have  to 
keep  it,  and  finally  dispose  of  it  at 
"  treacle  "  price,  and  perhaps  give  up  bee- 
keeping in  disgust  because  "  bees  don't 
pay."  This  may  be  "nonsense,"  but  it  is 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  criticisms 
of  your  correspondents  by — Desunt 
CETERA,  Lines.,  January  4. 


^nm  mA  licplks. 


[3301.]  Use  of  Zinc  Bunncrs. — Although 
I  have  taken  an  interest  in  bees  for  at  least 
fifteen  years,  not  until  now  have  I  had  a 
chance  of  keeping  them,  and  I  now  possess 
two  stocks.  I  have  made  several  hives  to 
the  pattern  given  by  Mr.  Cowan  in  "Guide 
Book,"  and  have  used  zinc  for  the  metal 
runners.  Having  since  heard  that  zinc  is 
dangerous,  and  will  form  an  active  poison 
both  for  the  bees  and  for  any  one  who 
partakes  of  honey  that  has  been  in  contact 
with  it,  I  ask,  is  this  so,  and  would  you 
advise  its  removal  and  strong  tin  used  in 
its  stead  ?     I  intend  to  try  and  have  five 
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stocks  by  the  time  the  season  begins,  and 
being  also  an  amateur  photographer,  will 
try  and  send  you  a  photo  of  my  "  Home  of 
the  Honey  Bee  "  at  end  of  next  season.  I 
send  name  for  reference,  and  sign^A 
Beginner,     Stratford-on-Avon,  January  2. 

Reply. — There  is  no  appreciable  risk  in 
using  zinc  for  the  runners  on  which  frames 
hang,  consequently  there  is  no  need  for 
removal.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said 
that  tin  is  almost  invariably  used  by  ap- 
pliance makers  for  runners  in  hives. 

[3302  1  A  Beriimier's  Start  with  Bees. — In 
October  last  I  purchased  of  a  gardener  who 
was  leaving  this  district    a  straw  skep  and 
bees,   together  with  an  empty  frame-hive, 
the  bees  of  which  died  out  two  years  ago. 
At  the  time  of  purchase  I  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  bees,  but  having  had  my  interest 
awakened  by  the  gardener's  story  of  bee- 
life,   and  having  a  suitable  place  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  to  keep  them,  I  became  a  bee- 
owner.     I  sent  for  the  "  Guide  Book,"  and 
being  enlightened  by  its  pages,  I  watched 
the  bees  with  great  interest.     During  the 
mild  weather  here  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber  I   noticed   that  the  bees   were   flying 
freely,  and  that  several  of  them  were  busy 
carrying  in  light-yellow  pollen.     I  rather 
wondered  at  this,  for  I  understood  from  the 
B.B.J. ,  which  I  now  take  regularly,  that 
bees  should  be  safely  "  wintered  "  by  the 
end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 
Mid-November,    therefore,    seemed    to  be 
very  late  for  the  bees  to  be  "gathering." 
The  skep  and  bees  also,  when  lifted,  seemed 
lighter  than  they  should  be,  though  I  was 
assured  that  no  honey  had  been  taken  from 
the  bees  ;    so  I  obtained  a  5  lb.    cake  of 
candy  and  put  on  top  of  the  hive,  covering 
all  with  warm  sacking  and  sheet  iron  to 
keep  oflf  rain.      Since  then  no  bees  have 
appeared,  and  they  have  been  left  entirely 
alone.    I  am,  however,  anxious  to  know  :  — 
1.    If  the  gathering  seen  was  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  queen  bee,  and  also  if 
the  5  lb.  of  candy  will  be  sufficient  for  their 
needs  until  the  spring?     2.  Where  is  the 
best  place  to  buy  white   clover  seed  ?     I 
must  tell  you  that  the  interesting  accounts 
of   my,    may   I    say   now,  "brother"   bee- 
keepers' experiences  seen  in  the  pages  of 
the  B.B.J,    are  of  increasing  pleasure  to 
me,  and  like  Mr.   Geo.  Dow    at  the  com- 
mencement    of    his    bee-keeping    experi- 
ences, I  have  now  the  "  bee  fever,"  and  am 
anxiously    awaiting    the    coming    season, 
which  I  trust  will  bring  back  smiles  toi  the 
faces   of   all    bee-keepers.        3.    I   enclose 
jjart  of  comb  found  in  the  frame-hive,  and 
will  be  grateful  if  you  can  say  whether  it 
has  been  affected  with  foul  brood,  and  if 
so,  what  steps  I  should  take  to  'disinfect 
and  prepare  the  frame-hive  for  use  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  swarm  from  the  skep  next 
summer  ?  I  may  say  that  on  the  floor-board 


of  the  frame-hive  appear  numerous  black 
specks  or  deposits,  probably  by  the  bees 
that  occupied  it.  Wishing  our  Editors  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. — A.  O. 
Httghes,  "  Glenbrook,"  South  Wales, 
January  3. 

Reply. — 1.  Pollen-gathering  under  the 
circumstances  detailed  is  an  almost  certain 
sign  that  the  stock  is  not  queenless.  With 
regard  to  candy  given,  you  must  not  forget 
that  some  inspection  will  be  required  at 
intervals  to  see  that  the  bees  are  feeding 
on  it  during  the  close  time  of  winter.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  bees  will 
die  of  famine  with  a  cake  of  candy  over- 
head. 2.  Any  seedsman  will  supply  white 
clover  seed.  3.  The  comb  sent  shows  no 
sign  of  disease,  but  it  is  infested  with  wax- 
moth.  It  should  all  be  cut  out  of  frames 
and  melted  down  for  wax. 


NOVELTIES  FOR  1904. 

the       wilkes       convertible       feeder 
(patented), 
ror  slow  and  rapid  feeding. 
The    novelty    referred     to    below     was 
shown      at      the      conversazione      of      the 
B.B.K.A.  in  October  last,  and  was  favour- 
ably commented  on  at  the  time.       It  has 
since     been     patented.         Regarding     its 
merits,  the  inventor  writes  as  follows  :  — 
The  old-fashioned  bottle-feeder  has  long 


been  regarded  by  bee-keepers,  including 
myself,  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  this  evil  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  away  with.  The 
ilkistration  above  represents  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  feeder's,  combining  in 
means  of  giving  food  rapidly  and  of  slow 
and  continuous  feeding  for  stimulating 
Queens  to  lay  in  spring  and  autumn.  This 
feeder  is  made  of  tin,  and  consists  of  5 
parts,  viz.,  the  lid,  syrup  tank,  slow- 
feeder  A,  rapid-feeder  B,  and  base.      The 
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lid  is  domed,  and  fits  on  the  outside  of 
tank,  and  therefore  does  not  become  fixed 
with  syrup.  The  tank  holds  one  quart  of 
food,  and  is  filled  from  the  top  without 
removal  from  hive.  It  has  stamped  '^' 
pint  marks  on  inside,  thus  enabling  the 
operator  to  see  at  a  glance  at  what  rate 
the  food  is  being  taken  down,  and 
ensure  the  beneficial  effects  of  proper  stimu- 
lative feeding,  which  must  be  continuous, 
not  spasmodic.  The  slow-feeding  cap.  A 
is  of  spun  tin,  and  so  carefully  made  that 
it  fits  perfectly  on  the  tank,  and  thus  pre- 
vents leakage.  It  is  pierced  with  three 
small  feed-holes,  and  is  fitted  with  three 
looped  screw  valves,  the  tops  reaching 
above  syrup  and  the  bottoms  pointed,  so 
that  when  screwed  down  the  supply  is  com- 
pletely cut  off.  By  means  of  these  sci'ew- 
valves  an  operator  can  regulate  the  supply 
to  a  nicety,  allowing  any  quantity  from 
^th  to  1  pint  of  food  if  desired  to  pass 
through  in  48  hours.  If  syrup  should 
crystallise  the  holes  can  be  instantly 
opened  again  by  screwing  down  the  screws. 
If  desired  a  piece  of  muslin  can  be  placed 
on  underside  of  cap,  the  flange  fitting  in 
base  keeping  it  in  position,  this  giving  a 
warm  foothold  for  the  bees  while  feeding. 

The  rapid-feeding  cap  B  is  designed  in 
order  to  make  feeder  convertible  from  slow 
to  x'apid  feeding.  By  removing  cap  A 
and  substituting  B  simply  lift  off  tank  and 
cap  A  and  place  lid  dome-side  down  on 
same  to  keep  bees  in ;  fit  cap  B  on  tank 
and  replace  it  on  base. 

The  base  is  made  to  fit  both  caps,  and  is 
wide  enough  to  allow  bees  from  five  frames 
to  feed.  All  parts  are  made  exactly  alike, 
and  are  interchangeable.  The  above 
feeders  have  been  successfully  tested  dur- 
ing spring  and  autumn,  1903,  in  the  apiary 
of  the  inventor,  the  bees  having  increased 
rapidly  by  its  use. 


HONEY-BEES    IN    WINTER. 

The  honey-bees  are  now  in  the  middle  of 
their  winter  torpor,  and  death-like  silence 
reigns  in  the  hive.  Their  bodily  functions  are 
not  entirely  suspended,  but  that  they  are 
nearly  so  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
the  daily  consumption  of  honey  during  the 
winter  months  by  a  strong  colony  of  bees, 
numbering  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
members,  is  only  about  1^  oz.  At  the  onset 
of  the  cold  weather,  the  bees  cluster  together 
in  disc-shaped  masses  in  the  spaces  between 
the  perpendicular  slabs  of  comb,  each  bee 
having  its  head  under  the  hinder  part  of  the 
one  above  it,  thus  maintaining  the  warmth 
necessary  for  their  existence.  "  Those  nearest 
the  honey"  (writes  an  authority)  "  take  it  out 
of  the  cells,  and  hand  it  down  to  those  below 


them,  and  these  in  turn  pass  it  on  to  the 
others,  until  all  are  satisfied.  As  soon  as  the 
honey-cells  next  to  the  first  row  of  bees  are 
exhausted,  the  whole  cluster  moves  up  until 
the  top  is  reached."  It  is  usual  to  allow 
about  two  square  feet  of  sealed  stores  (honey 
or  syrup  made  from  sugar)  for  the  bees' 
winter  requirements,  and  in  order  to  permit 
of  the  insects  getting  from  one  comb  to  another 
without  having  to  pass  round  the  cold  ends, 
and  so  lose  warmth,  the  thoughtful  apiarist, 
when  preparing  his  stocks  for  the  winter,  cuts 
what  are  known  as  "  winter  passages,"  one  in 
the  centre  of  each  comb.  These  passages,  or 
holes,  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  a 
great  convenience  to  the  bees.  If  the  pas- 
sages are  not  cut,  and  the  weather  be  un- 
usually severe,  the  bees,  rather  than  break  up 
the  cluster,  not  infrequently  die  of  starvation,  j 

In  modern  hives  the  combs  are  built  in 
movable  wooden  frames,  and  by  the  use  of 
these  frames,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  vary 
the  width  of  the  spaces  between  them.  When 
at  the  end  of  September  the  bee-keeper 
"  winters  "  his  colonies,  he  generally  doubles 
the  ordinary  summer  space,  and  so,  by  enabling 
the  bees  to  cluster  in  larger  numbers,  increases 
their  warmth.  In  addition  to  this,  he  also 
places  across  the  tops  of  the  frames  two  or 
three  lengths  of  wood,  by  means  of  which  the 
top  covering,  or  "  quilt,"  as  it  is  technically 
called,  is  raised  about  an  inch,  and  a  passage- 
way made  for  the  bees  over  the  top  of  the 
combs.  Even  here  his  care  does  not  end,  for 
he  warmly  packs  the  spaces  between  the  hive 
proper  and  the  outer  casing  with  chaff,  cork- 
dust,  carpet,  or  paper  torn  into  small  pieces, 
his  object  being  to  reduce  the  escape  of  the 
precious  warmth  to  the  minimum.  If,  despite 
these  efforts,  the  temperature  in  the  clusters 
falls  lower  than  about  65  degrees,  the  bees  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  mass  begin  to  vibrate 
their  wings  rapidly,  which  has  the  effect  of 
sending  down  warm  currents  of  air  to  those  at 
the  bottom.  This  activity,  however,  means  an 
inciease  of  wear  and  tear  of  tissue,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  consumption  of  food ;  it 
also,  if  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  brings  about  a  heavy  rate  of  mortality, 
for  the  life  of  a  bee  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  it  does — a  statement 
which  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
during  its  ceaseless  activity  in  summer  the  bee 
literally  wears  out  its  life  in  six  weeks. 

So  long  as  cold  weather  continues  the  bees 
remain  in  their  clusters,  but  on  mild  days 
some  of  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  ones 
venture  out  for  a  fly,  prudently  keeping  with- 
in a  short  distance  of  the  hive.  When  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  and  the  strong  sunlight  is 
reflected  into  the  hive,  the  bees,  attracted  by 
the  bright  light,  will  sometimes  come  out  in 
large  numbers,  notwithstanding  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  outer  air  may  be  too  low  to 
permit  of  exercise  being  taken  in  safety.  So 
it  happens  that  hundreds  of  bees,  becoming 
numbed  with  the  cold,  fall  to  the  ground,  ty 
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rise  no  more.  To  avoid  this,  many  bee- 
keepers shade  the  entrances  to  the  hives  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  keep  out  the  enticing, 
but  fatal,  light ;  while  others,  by  using  what 
are  known  as  "  zig-zag  passages,"  effectually 
exclude  the  whole  of  the  light. 

It  is  always  somewhat  dangerous  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  hives  in  winter,  and  no 
experienced  bee-keeper  does  so  unless  there 
be  some  urgent  reason,  but  beginners,  in  their 
natural  anxiety  to  ascertain  that  all  is  going 
on  well,  are  sometimes  unwise  enough  to  dis- 
turb their  stocks  by  removing  the  warm  quilts 
and  taking  a  peep  inside  the  hive.  This  in- 
terference arouses  the  bees,  who  leave  the 
clusters,  many  of  them  flying  out  of  the  hive. 
A  novice  whp  had  so  acted  told  the  writer 
that  hundreds  of  his  bees  fell  to  the  ground 
chilled.  He  stood  contemplating  their  bodies 
in  sorrowful  silence,  and  then,  thinking  that 
warmth  might  restore  their  lost  conscious- 
ness, he  picked  up  a  number  of  them  and  put 
them  in  a  large  match-box,  placing  the  box 
when  full  into  his  trousers  pocket.  The 
warmth  of  his  body  soon  revived  the  bees, 
who  began  to  buzz  most  merrily.  Taking 
them  home,  he  endeavoured  to  transfer  the 
now  angry  prisoners  from  the  match-box  to 
a  larger  receptacle,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences, for  the  bees  escaped,  savagely 
attacking  the  household  cat,  and  stinging 
their  saviour  for  his  pains !  When  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  and  food  is  scarce,  the  bold  and 
ingenious  blue-tit  will  often  repair  to  an 
apiary,  and,  sitting  on  the  alighting-board, 
tap  the  hive  with  his  beak.  This  usually  brings 
a  curious  bee  to  the  entrance,  who,  before 
he  has  time  to  give  the  alarm,  is  snapped  up 
by  the  bird.  When  these  birds  are  very 
troublesome  their  ravages  are  prevented  by 
the  placing  of  a  net  over  the  hives.  Mice, 
too,  taking  advantage  of  the  torpor  of  the 
bees,  sometimes  find  their  way  into  their 
citadel,  and  partake  of  a  dainty  meal  of 
comb  aud  honey. — The  Globe,  Dec.  19,  1903. 


WEATHER    REPORT. 


Westbourne,  Sussex, 


Rainfall,  247  in. 

Heaviest  fall,  "50,  on 
12th. 

Rain  fell  on  14  days. 

Below  average,  '34 
in. 

Sunshine,  49  1  hours. 

Brightest  day,  2nd, 
5"5  hours. 

Sunless  days,  12. 

Below  average,  10  8 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
ture,  52°,  on  9th. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture, 21°,  on  3rd. 


December,  1903. 
Minimum  on     ^rass 

16°,  on  3rd. 
Frosty  nights,  10. 
Mean         maximum, 

42-6°. 
Mean 

34-3°. 
Mean 

38-4' 

Above  average.  0  6°. 
Maximum  barometer, 

30-36°,  on  22nd. 
Minimum  barometer, 

29-20°,  on  10th. 

L.   B,   BiREETT. 


mmimum. 


temperature, 


WEATHER  REPORT 

FOR   THE    YEAR   1903. 


Rainfall,  41-20  in. 
Heaviest  fall  2*37  on 

September  4. 
Rain  fell  on  188  days 

(above  average  10). 
Above  average,  12  64 

in. 
Sunshine,         1,761*1 

hours. 
Brightest     day.   May 

26,  15  hours. 
Sunless       days,      74 

(above  average  15). 
Below  average,  90  1 
Maximum     tempera- 

ture,79-5°onJunel. 


Westbourne,  Sussex. 


Minimum  tempera- 
ture, 21°  on  Decem- 
ber 3. 

Minimum  on  grass, 
16°  on  December  3. 

Frosty  nights,  74 
(above  average  15). 

Mean  temperature, 
49-3°. 

Above  average,  1-5°. 

Maximum  barometer, 
30'75'  on  February 
10. 

Minimum  barometer, 
28-90°  on  March  2. 

L.  B.  BiRKETT. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

"  Brum  "  (King's  Norton). — Motoring  Bees 
in  the  U.S.A. — 1.  From  whatever  source 
the  press-cutting  enclosed  may  have 
been  obtained,  it  may  be  set  down  as 
an  American  "  yarn,"  and  our  bee 
friends  across  the  Atlantic  would  be  not 
a  little  surprised  if  we  did  not  treat  it 
as  such,  so  far  as  regards  reprinting  it 
in  the  B.B.J.  It  obviously  contains  just 
the  modicum  of  truth  required  by  a 
go-ahead  reporter  on  which  to  build  a 
mountain  of  fiction.  2.  Experts'  Certi- 
ficates.— The  particulars  required  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  B.B.K.A.,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Young,  12, 
Hanover-square,  London. 

F.  W.  Moore  (Sompting). —  1st  and  2nd 
Class  Exams,  for  Experts'  Diplomas.  ■ — 
For  details  aipply  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Young, 
as  above. 

C.  R.  Wymer  (Greenwich). — Bee  Candy. — 
Your  sample  is  very  good ;  smooth  in 
grain  and  "  buttery  "  when  scraped.  A 
little  more  continuous  stirring,  perhaps, 
while  cooling  off,  would  maie  it  per- 
fect. 

A.  Reid  (Ross-shire,  N.B.). — Queries  and 
Beplies. — If  our  correspondent  has  any 
comment  to  make,  or  information  to  give, 
that  will  add  to  the  use  or  value  of 
editorial  answers  given  in  reply  to 
queries,  we  will  be  very  pleased  to  pub- 
lish the  same,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
of  its  being  "  at  variance  with  editorial 
opinion,"  as  stated.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
"  Query  and  Reply  "  column  is  the  direct 
means  of  communication  between 
readers  and  editors,  the  latter  holding 
themselves  responsible  for  all  replies 
given  to  questions  put. 
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HONEY     IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imj)ortecl  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
December,  1903,  was  £940. — From  a  return 
furnished  to  the  British  Bee  Journal  by 
the  Statistical  Office,  H.M.  Customs. 


TOTAL 

HONEY 

IMPORTS 

FOR 

THE  YEAR 

1903. 

January 

value 

£928 

February 

,, 

706 

March 

,, 

2,850 

April 

,, 

2,637 

May 

,, 

3,362 

June 

,, 

5,732 

July 

,, 

5,716 

August 

,, 

3,433 

September 

...           , , 

1,095 

October 

1,894 

November 

...           , , 

1,056 

December 

... 

940 

Total 

value 

...  £30,349 

dlarraijani  ence. 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  N^o  notice  wiU 
be  taken  of  anonymous  enminunications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  reqvested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  (jive  their  real  names  and  addres-sei,  itol  necrS- 
sarily  for  publico tio7i,  fnit  as  a  guarantee  of  good  juith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  com^nunieatione. 

Communications  relating  to  the  literary  depar/ment, 
reports  of  Associations,  Sho>DS,  Meetings,  Echoes,  Queries, 
Books  for  Review,  dx.,  must  be  addressed  only  to  "The 
Editors  of  the  '  British  Bee  Journal,'  10,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C."  All  business  communi- 
cations relating  to  advertisements,  •(■<•.,  must  be  addressed 
to  "The  Manager,  'British  Bee  Journal"  Of/ice,  10, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C." 

*»*  In  order  to  facilitate  reference.  Correspondents, 
when  speaking  of  any  le'ter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  innitioning  the  number  of  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

[5,382.]  Shows  and  Showing. — This  sub- 
ject appears  to  hold  the  field  at  the  end  of 
one  year  and  the  opening  of  another,  and 
as  there  are  many  prominent  showmen 
whose  opinions  will  be  of  value,  I  trust 
they  do  not  mean  to  let  the  opportunity 
pass  without  giving  their  views  on  the 
question. 

"  Mr.  Weston's  further  views"  on  page  3 
are  fair  comment  on  the  quotations  from 
various  letters  which  have  appeared 
recently  in  3'our  pages.  In  my  own  case  on 
page  493,  I  was  speaking  generally  and  not 


in  the  personal  sense,  when  comparing  the 
product  of  the  hive  with  live  stock — and 
when  asserting  that  "  First  prize  honey  was 
not  procurable  every  year "  I  was  simply 
referring  to  bee-keepers  generally  and  left 
out  the  exceptional  cases  of  men  who  are 
regular  exhibitors  at  shows,  because  win- 
ners' names  appear  in  the  past  volumes 
of  our  journals,  and  these  records  will 
point  to  the  few  "  exceptions  "  ;  but  when 
Mr.  Weston  assumes  that  the  producer  of 
the  dozen  prize  sections  possesses  only  the 
single  dozen  staged  of  that  quality,  he  is 
misled  by  the  briefness  of  my  "note." 
To  make  the  matter  clear  take  my  trophy 
at  the  Dairy  Show  as  an  instance  ;  the 
sections  in  it  were  equal  in  quality  to  my 
one  dozen  prize  lot,  and  the  purchaser  of 
the  trophy  ordered  a  double  quantity  to  the 
1  cwt.  staged.  This  parcel  we  dispatched 
before  the  week  was  out,  and  several  other 
orders  for  sections  were  filled  a  few  days 
afterwards,  and  others  since,  while  I  have 
now  on  hand  a  supply  for  my  regular 
customers  to  carry  on  till  June — all  of 
first  grade.  Again,  my  exhibit  at  the 
"  Royal  "  Show  was  honey  of  the  previous 
year,  and  unless  we  get  a  very  early  sea- 
son I  shall  (D.V.)  stage  sortie  of  1903  honey 
at  "  Park  Royal  "  in  the  current  year. 
Regarding  what  I  said  on  page  512,  my 
fear  was  for  others  who,  like  Mr.  Love- 
day,  work  their  apiaries  for  extracted 
honey,  and  only  reserve  a  few  hives  for 
sections.  For  myself,  I  hope — weather 
permitting  —  to  have  a  further  plentiful 
supply  of  prize  sections  for  1904  as  of  yore. 

If  Mr.  Weston  has  had  any  practical 
experience  of  "  Shows  and  Showing,"  apart 
from  honey  and  beeswax,  the  same  ques- 
tions will  arise,  and  the  self-same  difficul- 
ties have  to  be  surmounted,  because  the 
prizes  are  won  year  after  year  by  the  few 
enterjjrising  showmen  who  do  their  best  to 
win,  be  it  in  vegetables,  flowers,  or  poul- 
try, and  animals  canine  or  feline,  or  the 
greater  agricultural  products.  My  imme- 
diate neighbours,  who  every  year  carry  off 
the  bulk  of  the  prizes  at  our  annual  big 
show  at  Newbury,  have  already  started 
growing  the  prize-winning  vegetables,  and 
one  (a  noted  breeder  of  poultry)  has  been 
"  sweeping  the  board  "  at  the  local  shows, 
in  one  instance  taking  1st,  2nd,  and  v.h.c. 
in   a  single   class ! 

Should  Mr.  Weston  or  the  Council  of 
the  B.B.K.A.  wish  to  reach  and  encour- 
age the  disappointed  exhibitor,  why  not 
try  the  experiment  of  a  few  consolation 
prizes?  These  generally  bring  a  happy 
smile  on  the  faces  of  disappointed  ones 
who  are  behind  in  the  race.  Consolation 
prizes  may  prove  stepping-stones  to  further 
effort  at  bee  au;l  honey  shows,  but  to  con- 
sider that  the  "open  class"'  at  county 
shows  should  be  suppressed  entirely  will 
not  help  very  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  re- 
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snscitate  the  showmen  of  the  past.  I  say 
this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  county 
shows  have  open  classes,  county  classes, 
and  classes  for  those  who  "  keep  loss  than, 
say,  five  hives."  The  "open  class"  is 
intended  to  attract  honey  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  in  order  to  educate  the  less 
prominent  bee-keeper  on  the  quality  of 
honey  somewhat  above  his  mark,  and  teach 
him  or  her  the  best  way  of  putting  up  for 
market  or  for  the  show-bench.  As  regards 
the  prizes  for  dark  honey,  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Weston  in  his  comments  thereon, 
but  unless  exhibitors  of  the  latter  attended 
and  could  thus  compare  different  samples 
no  doubt  another  year  the  entry  list  will 
contain  exhibits  of  similar  colour  and 
quality.  In  his  closing  paragraph  on 
page  4,  Mr.  Weston  evidently  intends  his 
remarks  as  a  reply  to  my  note  on  the 
failure  of  our  associations  to  reach  the 
class  for  whose  betterment  they  were  pri- 
marily established  ;  and  to  inculcate 
humane  methods  of  obtaining  the  produce 
of  the  hive.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write 
county  reports  of  twenty  years  ago, 
and  each  states  :  "  That  its  object  is  par- 
ticularly to  better  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labouring  classes."  This  very 
laudable  object  of  the  bee-keepers'  asso- 
ciations has  practically  failed  from  some 
cause,  whether  it  be,  as  Mr.  Weston  sur- 
mises, overcrowding  in  wretched  dwellings, 
with  bxit  little  of  the  modern  conveniences 
of  life,  or,  as  I  think,  the  migratory  life 
so  many  have  to  endure  now  in  compari- 
son with  their  forbears.  As  secretary  of 
a  benefit  society,  I  am  in  quarterly  corre- 
spondence with  a  good  number  of  our  mem- 
bers, and  many  "  moves  "  occur  every  year, 
and  as  Overseer  and  Guardian  I  am  cog- 
nisant with  the  continual  moves  that  are 
yearly  taking  place  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  ;  then  during  the  last  twenty  years 
I  have  many  times  been  asked  to  buy  out 
the  bees  because  the  owners  were  going  to 
move  Londonwards,  and  could  not  take 
their  bees. — W.  Woodley,  Beedon,  New- 
burv. 


PREVENTINCx  AFTER-SWARMS. 

[5,383.1  Mr.  S.  Darlington  (5376),  whose 
question  I  have  pleasure  in  answering,  may 
certainly  do  as  he  proposes.  Tlie  scheme 
to  which,  he  refers  was  advocated  as 
enabling  a  biisy  man  to  manage  a  small 
apiaiy  profitably,  and  at  the  least  possi- 
ble expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  Sup- 
pose that  sprino;  finds  him  with  his  fixed 
number  of  winter  hives  m.ore  or  less  in  a 
line,  and  that  hives  F.  and  G.  stand  four 
yards  apart  from  each  other.  A  swarm 
(L)  leaves  F.  and  is  finally  placed  on  the 
further  side  of  G.  Then  G.  swarms,  and 
the  swarm  (g.)  is  finally  placed  just  on  the 
further   side   of  F.,    for  when    there   is   a 


group  of  hives  a  comparatively  slight 
separation  is  enough  to  puzzle  the  bees. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  shifting  the 
swarms  back  again  in  autumn.  The  old 
queen  of  each  swarm  is  removed,  and  the 
bees  strengthen  the  nearest  colony  under 
its  young  queen. 

If  G.  does  not  swarm  F.  gets  no  addition 
of  bees,  but  it  has  a  young  queen  and 
should  be  strong  enough  in  itself  to  winter 
well  and  thrive  next  season.  Before  join- 
ing G.  and  (f.)  the  less  desirable  of  their 
two  queens  must  be  removed,  or  both 
queens  having  been  deposed  new  blood  may 
be  introduced  by  the  purchase  of  a  cheap 
autumn  queen  from  a  trustworthy  dealer. 

The  great  object  is  to  keep  the  apiary 
rigidly  to  a  fixed  number  of  hives,  all  at 
full  profit.  Swarms  are  dealt  with  if  they 
issue  but  are  not  encouraged,  so  that  less 
trouble  results  than  when  artificial  swarm- 
ing is  practised,  either  in  the  orthodox 
fashion  or  by  "  shaking "  as  now  recom- 
mended on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Moreover,  under  the  plan  here  advocated, 
each  swarm  ensures  the  rearing  of  a  young 
queen  under  natural  swarming  conditions, 
the  best  obtainable  in  the  absence  of 
special  queen  rearing,  an  undertaking  be- 
yond the  scope  of  one  busy  man. 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Darlington's 
question,  it  is  quite  possible  to  change  the 
position  of  a  hive  in  one  long  move  and 
with  but  small  loss  of  bees,  especially  in 
late  summer  when  the  weather  is  still  warm 
and  littlei  honey  is  being  brought  in. 
Having  made  the  move  in  the  evening  a 
long  strip  of  glass  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  so  that  on  trying  to 
leave  the  hive  a  bee  will  be  stopped  and 
ccmpelled  to  pass  along  to  one  end  of  the 
slip  before  it  can  fly.  A  leafy  bough  should 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  hive  so  as  to  alter 
its  appearance  and  offer  an  additional  im- 
pediment. By  these  means  the  attention 
of  every  flying  bee  will  be  called  to  the 
change  of  position,  and  most  of  them  will 
return  straight  to  the  new  home.  Some 
will  seek  the  old  spot,  where  strengthened 
by  others  coming  straight  from  the  hive 
they  will  circle  about  for  hours,  alight- 
ing at  intervals,  but  by  nightfall  nearly  all 
v/ill  be  housed.  This  may  go  on  for  some 
days,  and  a  few  bees  may  be  lost  ;  most 
probably  the  aged  and  the  least  vigorous, 
and  not  enough  in  number  to  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  the  colony. — H.  J.  O.  Walker 
(Lt.-Col.)j  Budleigh  Salterton,  January  9. 


MORE    POINTS    IN    BEE-KEEPING. 

WAKM  HIVES  AND  CLOSE-ENDED  FRAMES. 

r5,384.]  Acting  on  your  permission,  as  ex- 
pressed on  parre  10  last  week,  I  now  send 
you  some  comments  on  the  above  subjects. 
On  page  489  of  B.B.J,  for  December  3,  Mr. 
R.  Hoffmann  relates  some  of  his  "  Bee  Ex- 
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periences,"  and  solicits  information  on 
several  points.  He  wishes  to  know  of  a 
hive  which  secures  warmth  for  the  bees, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings  of  a  gentleman's  garden. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  those  able  and  will- 
ing to  consider  the  comfort  of  their  bee- 
houses,  as  they  do  their  stables,  kennels, 
etc.  It  comes  in  refreshing  contrast  to 
using  "  Quaker  Oats  "  and  other  old  boxes, 
and  miraculously  converting  them  into 
economical  (?)  receptacles  for  bees!  To 
many  gf  us  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever,"  and  I  think  that  bee-keepers  of  Mr. 
Hoffman's  stamp  should  receive  encou- 
ragement, as  well  as  those  less  favourably 
situated,  and  whose  chief  consideration 
must  of  necessity  be  cheapness.  I  see  in 
this  week's  Journal  that  my  esteemed 
friend  and  countryman,  D.  M.  M.,  Banff, 
refers  on  page  1  last  week  to  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann's query.  I  imagine  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  if  my  good  friend 
had  seen  his  way  to  recommend  one  of 
the  dozen  "  absolutely  best  hives  "  likely 
to  suit  Mr.  Hoffmann.  I  don't  think  the 
latter  woiild  have  run  any  risk  in  taking 
the  advice  of  one  so  well  qualified  to  judge. 
As  indicated  in  the  editorial  reply  on 
page  490,  well-made,\  as  well  as  elegant, 
hives  can  no  doubt  be  had  from  the  prin- 
cipal hive-makers.  I  also  admit  that  "  the 
best  packing  for  bees  is  bees,  when  they 
are  in  hives,  with  thin  single  walls  that 
admit  of  no  other  kind  of  packing  ;  but  for 
bees  in  properly-constructed  hives  the  best 
packing,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  material  best 
calculated  to  maintain  an  equal  tempera- 
ture in  the  hive  under  all  conditions.  Mr. 
Hoffmann  is  not  alone  in  recognising  the 
value  of  warm  hives.  I  think  that  all 
will  admit  that  other  things  being  equal 
the  warmest  hive  is  the  best  hive.  The 
point  therefore  is  what  constitutes  a  warm 
hive?  In  stating  my  opinion,  I  give  the 
results  of  a  long  and  varied  experience, 
dating  back  to  a  time  when  there  was  no 
B.B.J.,  and  when  I  had  to  strike  out  a 
course  for  myself  ;  and  being  naturally  in- 
clined that  way,  I  acquired  the  habit  of 
thinking  out  and  experimenting  on  dif- 
ferent methods  of  bee-keeping,  and  I  fear 
the  habit  has  now  become  chronic.  I  hope 
then,  that,  although  I  may  differ  even  from 
our  editors  on  some  points,  we  will  agree 
to  differ.  You  will  make  some  allowance 
for  an  old  self-taught,  and  it  may  be  "  self^ 
conceited,"  bee-keeper.  Our  first  differ- 
ing, then,  comes  on  your  reply  to  Query 
3294,  in  B.J.  of  December  17,  1903,  page 
509,  on  "Close-Ended  Frames  in  Hives." 
The  writer,  "J.  H.,"  wants  a  warm  hive, 
and  evidently  thinks  that  close-ended 
frames  have  something  to  do  with  it.  I 
was  rather  surprised  at  your  unsparing 
denunciations  of  the  close-ended  frame ; 
but  can  quite  understand   it  if  your  ex- 


perience was  gained  in  working  with  cold 
hives,  in  which  the  sticking  and  binding 
effects  of  the  propolis  could  not  be  over- 
come. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  same  objec- 
tion, along  with  that  of  "bee-crushing,"  was 
urged  against  these  frames.  My  only  re- 
membrance of  that  controversy  is  that 
from  it  I  date  my  conversion  from 
open  to  close  ended  frames.  A  good  deal 
could  be  said  about  other  good  features, 
and  about  the  different  makes,  of  this 
frame,  but  I  have  already  taken  up  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space.  Meantime. 
I  will  conclude  by  making  the  following 
assertions  :  1st,  A  hive  fitted  with  close- 
ended  frames  makes  a  warmer  domicile 
for  bees  than  the  same  hive  would  be  fitted 
with  the  ordinary  standard  frame.  2nd, 
In  a  properly-constructed  hive  the  ill-ef- 
fects of  propolism  is  neutralised,  so  that 
the  frames  can  be  as  easily  separated  (if 
not  more  so)  than  with  open  ends  in  an 
ordiuary  hive.  3rd,  The  arrangement 
which  overcomes  the  propolising  trouble 
also  prevents  the  liability  to  crush  the 
bees.  4th,  This  arrangement  also  makes 
the  warmest  hive  warmer  still,  and  I  main- 
tain makes  the  most  reliable,  the  most  en- 
durable, the  most  economical,  and  the 
"best  packing  for  bees." — Alex.  Reid, 
Ballsom,  Muir  of  Ord,  N.B. 


TEACHING  BEE-KEEPING  IN  NATAL. 

[5385.]  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you 
enclosed  prospectus  of  the  Horticultural 
and  Training  College  for  Ladies  at  Pine- 
town,  Natal,  South  Africa.  It  will  show 
you  I  have  made  a  little  progress  with  my 
bees  since  the  time  I  proposed  bringing  "  a 
queen  egg  "  out  with  me  to  Natal.  I  have 
six  hives  here  and  four  at  Pinetown.  I 
hope  to  start  a  number  at  Pinetown  after 
January.  It  is  open  country  there  ;  here 
we  have  near  neighbours.  The  rains  have 
been  very  late  this  year,  and  I  had  to  feed 
the  bees  over  the  end  of  the  dry  season. 
(They  fly,  of  course,  all  the  year  round  ;  we 
never  have  frost. )  I  had  some  very  pretty 
sections  of  comb  honey  last  year,  some  filled 
with  pui'e  orange-blossom  honey  as  white  as 
snow.  Then  I  had  some  thinner  sections, 
darker  honey,  from  the  mango  trees.  Many 
people  I  showed  the  sections  to  here  said  it 
was  the  first  honey  they  had  seen  "  made  to 
order;"  and  one  lady  insisted  it  had  been 
made  by  machinery !  I  was  s  ■  n.  ^"ised, 
though  I  have  not  seen  section  h  ley  in  the 
store  windows  ;  there  is  always  a  class  for 
honey  in  section  at  the  principal  agricul- 
tural shows. 

I  was  deeply  grieved  lately  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  my  friend  Mr.  David  Raitt,  of 
Blairgowrie.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  just 
a  week  or  two  before.  Surely  it  must  have 
been  very  sudden !     It  seems  so  sad.     He 
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was  so  young  and  bright,  so  hopeful  of  the 
future.  Sadder  still  to  think  of  his  young 
wife  and  children  left  behind. — Maky 
Ritchie,  Trevose,  Bellair,  Natal,  Decem- 
ber, 1903. 

[The  above  communication  may  recall  to 
some  B.B.J,  readers  the  interesting  letters 
from  Miss  Ritchie  detailing  her  experience 
with  bees  in  Natal  which  appeared  in  the 
volume  for  1902.  We-  are  very  pleased  to 
hear  of  her  subsequent  progress  in  bee- 
craft,  as  evidenced  in  the  prospectus  of  the 
college  for  ladies  mentioned  above.  Miss 
Ritchie  will  no  doubt  make  an  excellent 
teacher  for  the  apicultural  branch  of  the 
college,  and  we  wish  her  success  in  her  new 
sphere  of  work. — Eds.] 


PRICE    OF    HONEY. 

CRITICISING     THE     CBITICS. 

[5386.]  Your  correspondent  "  Desunt 
Csetera"  in  his  last  letter  (5381,  page  7) 
wishes  that  those  who  criticise  letters  in 
your  pages  would  read  them  more  care- 
fully before  replying  thereto'.  Being  my- 
self one  of  the  critics,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  him  where  he  alone  is  the 
transgressor  in  this  respect.  He  says 
that  I  "  thought  fit  to  assume  that  he  was 
no  honey  producer  at  all,"  whereas  the 
words  that  I  used  (on  page  504)  were,  "  I 
venture  to  say  also  that  your  anonymous 
correspondent  is  no  large  producer  of 
honey,  or  he  would  do  the  toning  down 
liimself."  I  therefore  consider  this  an 
altogether  unfair  thing  on  "  Desunt's " 
part,  specially  for  one  who  reads  things 
so  carefully,  when  he  informs  us  on  page 
497  that  he  is  a  honey  producer.  A  man 
possessing  sixteen  hives  cannot  be  called 
a  "large  producer  of  honey,"  which  goes 
to  prove  that  my  surmise  was  correct. 
Again,  he  mixes  matters  up  when  he  says, 
"  I  do  not  think  that  honey  will  remain 
a  luxury  in  this  country  so  far  as  prices 
are  concerned,  nor  has  cheap  foreign  honey 
extinguished  the  foreign  bee-keeper."  But 
no  foreign  honey  was  alluded  to  by  me  ; 
only  that  honey  in  the  comb  would  remain 
a  luxury  until  our  honey  flow  was  ex- 
tended from  six  weeks  to  six  months.  The 
contrast  between  the  foreigner  and  the 
British  bee-keeper  is  apparent  to  all  who 
carefully  read  their  Bee  Journal,  both 
as  to  quantity  produced,  quality,  and 
prices  for  his  honey,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  ruin  us  just  yet.  But  I  again  ask, 
can  "  Desunt  Csetera "  point  out  where 
any  correspondent  has  said  that  "if  by 
good  management  a  large  quantity  of 
honey  can  be  got,  let  the  price  com©  down 
even   to  3d.    per  lb."  ?    This   is   another 

result    of    over-careful    reading.        What 
was  really  meant  by  the  various  opiniona 


expressed  was  that  it  is  an  impossibility 
with  the  best  of  management  to  secure 
anything  like  the  quantity  he  states,  year 
after  year.  A  careful  reading  of  the  letter 
on  page  497  will  bring  to  light  several 
statements  of  a  more  or  less  contradictory 
nature.  I  see  Mr.  W.  Patchett  on  page 
473  also  points  out  a  similar  mistake  of 
our  critic,  who  accuses  Mr.  Patchett  of 
questioning  his  business  abilities.  But 
after  reading  the  letter  I  fail  to  see  where 
the  accusation  comes  in,  even  in  the  final 
words,  where  Mr.  Patchett  saj;s,  "If 
they  gave  name  and  address  we  might  find 
they  were  either  not  bee-keepers  at  all 
or    very    unbusinesslike      ones."  More 

errors  could  be  cited,  but  these  suffice, 
and  go  to  prove,  to  my  mind  at  least,  that 
your  correspondent,  "  Desunt  Csetera," 
is  both  a  careless  reader  and  an  unfair 
critic. — Northerner,  Yorks,  January  11. 


CHEAP  HOME-MADE  HIVES. 

[5387.]  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  our 
friend,  Mr.  C.  H.  Tomlinson  for  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  hives  shown  in  "  Homes  of 
the  Honey  Bee  "  this  week,  which  we  are 
told  cost  for  timber  only  Is.  3d.  Like  Mr. 
T. ,  I,  too,  am  an  amateur  carpenter  and 
make  my  own  hives,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  make  them  so  low  as  Is.  3d.  each 
for  timber,  as  stated  on  page  5.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Tomlinson  would  be  kind  enough  to 
describe  a  little  more  fully  the  design 
which  he  says  he  "  cribbed,"  and  also  the 
kind  of  wood  he  used,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  readers,  including  myself.  Thank- 
ing Mr.  Tomlinson  in  anticipation,  and 
wishing  all  bee-keepers  a  Happy  and  Pros- 
perous New  Year.  I  send  name  for  refer- 
ence and  sign, — A  Cotswold  Bes-keeper, 
Chipping  Norton,  Oxon,  January  8. 


SHOWS  AND  SHOWING. 

[5388.]  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Hales  for  the 
particulars  of  his  honey-yield  on  page  6. 
The  district  in  which  his  bees  are  located 
must  be  a  bee-keeper's  El  Dorado.  His 
deductions  regarding  my  opinion  of  exhibi- 
tions, however,  rival  those  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  have  just  about  as  much 
foundation  in  fact.  I  trust  Mr.  Hales  will 
do  better  at  the  1904  shows  ;  there  is 
"  always  room  at  the  top,"  and  such  splen- 
did bees,  and  fields  nearly  white  with  clover 
till  mid-August,  ought  to  spell  success  ; 
but  there  must  be  a  "  missing  link  "  some- 
where. If  those  "  hawked  "  exhibits  still 
bar  the  way  to  the  coveted  card,  may  I  sug- 
gest the  "  not  for  competition  "  class  ?  It 
has  a  charm  all  its  own,  at  least  so  I  am 
told. — A.  W.  Weatherhogg,  Willoughton, 
Lines.,  January  9. 

{Corres2)ondence  coivntued  on  page  16.) 
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HOMES    OF     THE    HONEY    BEE. 

THE     APIAEIES     OF     OTJR     READERS. 

It  would  surely  never  occur  to  a  casual 
observer  that  the  almost  youthful-looking 
apiarian  seen  in  the  bee-garden  pictured 
below  was  an  octogenarian,  and  had  kept 
bees  for  over  50  years.  But  it  is  so,  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact,  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Tumey  on  his  bee  enthusiasm  and  hope  it 
will  continue  for  all  the  years  he  appears 
tc  'lave  before  him  judging  from  his  form 
and  face.  For  the  rest,  the  following  notes 
kindly  sent  by  the  local  Hon.  Sec. 
M.  B.  K.  A.,  speak  for  themselves  :  — 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  photo- 
graph and  a  few  particulars  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ney,  one  of  our  members,  who  has  been 
an    enthusiastic     bee-keeper    for   over   50 


land,  if  at  all.  He  first  tried  putting 
strips  of  wood  across  the  hive,  but  the 
bees  built  their  combs  cross-ways.  One 
night,  when  thinking  over  the  matter  in 
bed,  the  idea  of  puttiuig  triangular  strips 
of  wood,  with  the  angle  downwards,  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  a  few  days  later  he 
had  the  delight  of  seeing  combs  built  pro- 
perly from  the  angle.  A  specimen  bar  is 
in  my  possession. 

"  All  the  hives  shown  in  the  illustration 
are  the  work  of  his  own  hands ;  and  I  can 
say  from  experience  that  they  are  as  useful 
as  they  are  good-looking,  for  they  all  fit 
accurately.  Many  a  person  has  received 
a  helping  hand  with  his  bees  from  Mr. 
Turney ;  but,  with  increasing  years,  he 
hardly  feels  able  now  to  attend  to  any 
other  hives  than  his  own. 


MR    THOS.    L.   TUENEY'S   APIARY,   WEALDSTONE,    MIDDLESEX. 


years.  Although  now  83  years  of  age, 
he  takes  as  much  interest  as  ever  in  his 
favou'-'te  hobby,  and,  as  a  close  inspection 
o^  nis  hives  will  show,  invents  many  little 
improvements  to  add  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being   of  his   bees. 

"  He  tells  with  pride  of  taking  40  lbs 
of  honey  from  a  skep  45  years  ago  and 
selling  it  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  and  of  being 
sent  for  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at 
Canterbixry  in  1864,  on  which  orcasion  he 
had  supplied  a  large  bell-jar  of  honey  for 
the  officer.s'  mess. 

"He  commenced  bee-keeping  in  1851, 
and  soon  began  to  try  to  devise  some 
means  for  making  the  bees  build  straight 
combs,  for,  as  we  know,  in  those  days 
foundation  wag  not  much  known  in  Eng- 


"  Mr.  Tumey  has  been  associated  with 
bees  almost  all  his  life,  for  his  mother 
kept  them  in  skeps,  and  at  ten  years  of 
age  he  used  to  hive  the  swarms.  In  those 
days  the  bees  were  invariably  consigned  to 
the  sulphur-pit  each  autumn  ;  but  our  old 
friend  is  glad  to  be  able  to  say  tha.t  he 
has  never  once  followed  that  cruel  plan. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  before  he  had 
heard  of  'driving,'  he  asked  a  man,  who 
was  about  to  kill  the  bees  for  the  honey,  to 
allow  him  to  drive  them  and  to  leave  the 
honey.  For  the  novelty  of  the  thing  the 
man  conschted,  and  Mr.  Turney  got  the 
bees  for  his  trouble  in    '  driving  '    them. 

"  One  useful  feature  of  his  hives  made 
close  upon  fifty  years  ago  was  having  glass 
at  each  end  of  the  hive,  so  that  the  work 
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could  be  easily  seen.  Another  plan  de- 
vised by  him  was  to  elongate  a  hive  to 
any  extent  he  wished,  though  the  models 
operandi  would  no  doubt  be  considered 
too  troublesome  in  these  days  of  rapid 
manipulation." 


CO  BBE8P0NDENCE. 

{Continued   from    pnge    14.) 
NATURE   STUDY  EXHIBITION. 

TEACHING  BEE-KEEPING  TO  CHILDREN. 

[5389.]  It  may  interest  your  readers  to 
know  that  bee-keeping  is  being  taught  in 
two  girls'  schools  in  Clapham  by  a  lady  who 
holds  the  B.B.K.A.'s  First  Class  certifi- 
cate. 

At  the  Nature  Study  Exhibition  held 
recently  in  London,  this  lady  gained  a 
medal  for  her  school  exhibit,  and  for  her 
method  of  teaching  bee-keeping  to  children. 
Her  success  in  her  examinations  and  in 
teaching  she  attributes  very  largely 
to  the  excellent  training  she  received  at  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent. — 
Amapis,  Croydon,  January  6. 


HONEY  WITHOUT  BEES ! 
[5390.]  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
it  is  legal  to  describe  as  honey  any  pro- 
duction otherwise  than  the  nectar  gathered 
by  bees  from  the  flowers?  For  example, 
would  it  be  legal  to  describe  glucose  as 
"  glucose  Ijoney  "  or  treacle  as  "  treacle 
honey  "  ?  If  it  be  not  legal,  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  bee-keepers  to  take  such  action 
as  will  at  once  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the 
following  advertisement,  headed  :  "  Honey 
without  Bees,"  and  as  a  sub-head,  "  A  New 
Food  Delicacy."  The  advertisement  reads 
as  follows  :  — • 

"  Modern  laboratory  research  has  given 
us  a  process  whereby  it  is  possible,  to 
make  honey  from  cereals,  without  the  aid 
of  chemicals  of  any  sort,  or  the  addition 
of  sugar,  by  a  process  essentially  identi- 
cal with  that  by  which  honey  is  manu- 
factured by  plants,  ready  to  be  stored 
by  the  clever  little  bee. 

"  Malt  honey,   as  now  sold  by  us,   is 

a  food  sxrperior  to  honey,  being  free  from 

pollen,  fragm.ents  of  flowers,  dust,   and 

other  foreign  matter,   and  can  be  used 

'  without  injurious  effects  by  anyone. 

■'  It  is  a  flesh-former,  being  ready 
digested  starch  in  the  form  of  Grape 
Sugar.  Put  up  in  lever-lid  tins,  at  lO^d. 
per  lb.        Can    be    obtained    from   our 

agents,  or  direct  from " 

I  omit  name,  etc.,  of  firm,  as -it  would 
be  a  free  advertisement  for  them.  I  should 
say  myself  that  it  is  no  more  legal  to  add 
the  word  "  honey "  to  a  chemical  produc- 


tion than  to  add  the  word  "  butter "  to 
margarine  ;  and  if  it  be  not  legal,  w©  must 
combine  to  suppress  this  misuse  of  the 
word.  To  my  mind  it  should  be  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation to  keep  a  watch  on  all  infringe- 
ments of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  in  so  far 
as  they  affect  the  bee-keeping  industry.  If 
if  be  legal  to  add  the  word  "  honey  "  to  any 
sweet  concoction,  then  good-bye  to  our 
prosperity.  I  think  the  present  case  should 
be  taken  up.  If  necessary,  I  am  sure  that 
bee-keepers  will  subscribe  for  the  purpose,- 
but  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  do  more 
than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  inspector  to  the  matter.  I  send 
name,  etc. ,  and  sign  myself  A  Bkitish  Bee, 
Traro,  January  11. 


BEE    STINGS. 


[5391.]  I  have  often  been  told  by 
"  beei-men "  thati  bee  stings  are  a  sure 
cure  for  rheumatism,  but  in  order  to 
cure  the  affected  part  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  stung  at  least  twelve  times 
to  the  inch !  I  should  imagine  the  remedy 
to  be  worse  than  the  disease  if  this  is  so,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
operation  ;  then  fancy  the  swelling  after- 
wards !  That  brings  me  to  another  point : 
I  wonder  if  anything  does  prevent  the  after- 
swelling?  Personally,  I  don't  mind  the 
pain,  you  can  hide  that ;  but  it  is  awkward, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  when  an  angry  bee  in- 
troduces his  weapon  into  the  side  of  your 
nose,  and  it  needs  all  one's  persuasive 
powers  to  convince  one's  friends  who 
"  wouldn't  keep  bees  because  they  sting 
so  "  that  you  "  fell  down  and  knocked  it  "  '. 
But,  seriously,  can  any  bee-keeping  friend 
suggest  a  preventive  or  remedy?  I  send 
name  for  reference,  and  sign — Stttng,  Bir- 
mingham, January  6. 


THE    HARDY     BEE. 

THE     QUESTION    OF    WARM    HIVES. 

[5392].  In  these  days  of  providing  warm 
hives  for  bees,  I  thought  the  following 
personal  experience  of  my  own  mighi  be 
of  interest  to  some  readers  of  the  B.B.J., 
so  send  you  pai'ticulars  : — On  Saturday, 
the  2nd  inst.,  I  was  asked  to  buy  several 
stocks  of  bees,  and,  on  going  to  have  a 
look  at  them,  I  found  the  poor  bees  had 
been  sadly  neglected.  One  lot — a  swarm 
of  last  summer — had  been  hived  into  a 
rough  box,  and  there  it  stood  on  the  bare 
ground,  just  as  it  was  placed  when  hived. 
In  fact,  the  box  was  propped  up,  5  or 
6  in.  in  front,  with  a  piece  of  brfck,  in 
order  to  allow  the  bees  to  run  in,  and 
the  bee-keeper  (?)  had  not  even  taken 
away   the  brick  to  lower  the  box   down ! 
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An  old  rotten  bag  had  been  put  over  the 
box  for  a  cover,  and  so  it  was  left  since 
the  hiving  day.  The  bees  had  built  their 
combs  below  the  bottom  of  box  almost 
down  to  the  bare  ground.  We  had  a  week 
of  frost  before  I  saw  the  bees,  so  I  quite 
expected  to  find  them  all  dead  and  the 
combs  mouldy.  Instead  of  which,  the 
bees  were  strong  in  numbers  and  ""very 
much  alive,"  as  I  soon  found  out  on  lift- 
ing the  box.  This  seems  the  more  remark- 
able as  the  open  or  raised  side  of  the  box 
faced  due  north. — H.  Simmonds,  Herts, 
January  9.^ 

MARKING  PRIZE  EXHIBITS. 
[5393.]  I  have  abeen  reading  with  con- 
siderable interest  the  discussion  relating 
to  above,  but  have  not  seen  the  following 
suggestion  mentioned  by  any  one,  viz.,  to 
mark  the  exhibits  themselves — the  sections 
with  some  indelible  ink,  and  the  extracted 
honey  with  a  diamond  on  the  glass  contain- 
ing same — with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  exhibitor,  which  I  think  would  pre- 
vent same  being  again  exhibited  by  a  dif- 
ferent exhibitor.  I  write  the  above  with 
great  diffidence,  but  I  have  been  struck  by 
the  point  several  times  on  reading  the 
various  letters  printed  in  connection  with 
above. — Lex,  Leicestershire. 


RELIQUEFYING     HONEY. 

VALUABLE     EXPERIMENTS     IN     AMERICA. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Gleanings 
(American)  appears  a  lengthy  extract 
from  an  official  bulletin  (No.  48)  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  on  the  subject  of 
bee-products.  The  bulk  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  naturally  of  less  value  to  bee- 
keepers on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  bee-forage  differs  so  much  from  that 
in  the  U.S.A.,  but  the  experiments  in  re- 
liquefying  honey  which  has  become  solid 
by  granulation  are  of  general  use  and  in- 
terest to  bee-keepers  everywhere,  from  the 
business  point  of  view,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  extracts  given  below  :  — 

The  selling  qualities  of  our  Arizona 
honeys,  such  as  consistence,  colour, 
flavour,  and  aroma,  vary  considerably  with 
both  source  and  treatment.  Wild-flower 
honeys,  especially  from  mesquite  and  the 
acacias,  are  generally  regarded  as  the  best, 
being  very  white  and  of  finest  flavour  and 
aroma.  These  honeys  solidify  very  quickly 
when  extracted  from  the  comb.  The 
alfalfa  honey  of  this  region  is  usually 
darker  than  the  above,  or  the  alfalfa  honey 
gathered  in  more  northern  localities.  Its 
flavour  and  aroma  are  very  good,  and  it 
solidifies  less  quickly  and  completely  aflcr 
extraction  than  wild-flower  honey. 


Consumers,  for  conventional  reasons, 
usually  prefer  their  honey  in  syi'up  form  ; 
and  in  order  to  liquefy  the  solid  extracted 
article,  the  five-gallon  cans  in  which  it 
is  stored  are,  as  a  rule,  placed  in  boiling 
water,  requiring  several  hours  to  liquefy. 
This  process  darkens  and  alters  the  flavour 
of  the  honey,  materially  injuring  its 
quality.  In  order  to  determine  how  to 
liquefy  honey  with  the  least  injury,  a  iivo- 
gallon  sample  of  solid  mesquite  lioney  was 
thoroughly  mixed  and  divided  into  quart 
Mason  jars.  Thesei  samples  were'  then 
placed  in  vessels  of  water  heated  to'  various 
temperatures,  and  kept  there  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  the 
liquid  condition.  They  were  then  judged 
and  analysed,  with  a  result  indicating 
that  the  lowest  temperature  employed  (130 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  affects  the  qualities 
of  the  honey  least.  Liquefaction  at  this 
temperature,  however,  was  very  slow,  was 
not  complete  in  six  hours,  and  was  not 
permanent.  At  boiling  temperature,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  solid  honey  was  ren- 
dered very  fluid  in  three  hours,  its  colour 
and  taste  being  damaged,  and  its  chemi- 
cal composition  changed.  The  lowest  tem- 
perature at  which  quick  and  permanent 
(for  four  months)  liquefaction  was  secured 
with  least  damage  to  the  honey  was  160 
degrees ;  150  degrees  give  better  results 
for  quality,  but  the  honey  did  not  remain 
liquid  so  long. 

These  statements  show  that  the  prevail- 
ing practice  of  liquefying  five-gallon  cans 
of  granulated  honey  by  putting  them  into 
boiling  water  is  damaging  to  the  quality, 
and,  presumably,  to  the  market  value  of 
the  product.  As  long  as  customers  de- 
mand their  honey  in  liquid  condition,  it 
should  be  converted  in  a  bath  of  not  to 
exceed  160  degrees  Fahrenheit ;  and  the 
lower  the  temperature  employed  the 
better.  The  necessity  of  doing  this,  how- 
ever, is  not  entirely  apparent.  Pure  ex- 
tracted honey  in  this  region  always  granu- 
lates, particularly  in  cool  weather ;  and 
the  gi'anulated  condition  is  evidence  of  its 
purity.  The  usual  adulterants,  sugar 
synip  and  glucose,  tend  to  keep  honey  in 
liquid  form.  This  fact  being  known,  cus- 
tomers, especially  where  honey  is  liable 
to  adulteration,  should  prefer  their  honey, 
evidently  pure,  in  solid  form.  The  mar- 
keting of  solid  honey  requires  packages 
which  permit  free  access  to  the  contents. 
Barrels  for  bulk  and  wide-mouthed  cans 
and  jars  of  the  style  now  much  used  to 
contain  semi-liquid  products  would  be 
suitable  for  the  marketing  of  solid  honey, 
excepting  in  the  latter  case  that  the  cost 
would  prohibit.  For  retailing  small 
amounts,  a  recent  device  consists  of  a  bag 
of  stout  paraffined  paper,  into  which  the 
newly  extracted  honey  is  run  and  allowed 
to  solidify.     Such  a  package  is  cheap,  con- 
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venient  to  use,  and  capable  of  artistic 
decoration  pleasing  toi  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer. Commercially,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  as  good  reason  that  honey  worth 
five  cents  a  pound  wholesale  should  be 
bagged  for  retail  trade  as  that  rolled  oats, 
for  instance,  at  about  the  same  price, 
should  be  similarly  put  up  for  sale.  The 
use  of  bags  is  perhaps  more  possible  here 
than  elsewhere,  because  of  the  unusually 
solid  character  of  our  honey. 

The  by-products  of  honey  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Wax  is  sold  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  at  about  thirty  cents 
a  pound  ;  and  some  bee-keepers  work  up 
their  waste  and  washings  into  vinegar. 
Theoretically,  one  pound  of  average  honey 
worth  five  cents  should  ferment  to  form 
about  two  gallons  of  3  per  cent,  vinegar, 
wholesaling  for  about  ten  cents  a  gallon. 
However,  the  ordinary  fermenting  vat  em- 
ployed, consisting  of  an  alcohol  barrel 
with  open  bung,  requires  as  long  as  two 
years  to  complete  the  process,  and  the  cost 
and  care  of  barrels,  delay  in  returns,  and 
limited  local  market  discourage  manufac- 
ture. 

The  crude  honey  obtained  by  means  of 
the  solar  extractor  from  cappings  and 
waste  is  usually  fed  back  to  the  bees.  On 
account  of  the  excessive  heat  in  these 
extractors  (as  high  as  220  degrees  Fahren- 
heit noted  by  one  obsei'ver)  this  honey  is 
usually  scorched,  and  unfit  for  sale. 


^mrm  mH  ^^\m. 


[3303.]  Transferring  to  Clean  Hires  in 
Spring. — I  purpose  in  the  coming  spring  to 
transfer  m.y  eighteen  stocks  of  bees  to 
TDerfectly  clean  hives.  I  have  four  surplus 
hives,  all  of  which  have  been  thoi'oughly 
disinfected  and  painted  inside  and  out. 
The  plan  I  propose  is  to  transfer  four 
stocks  each  week,  and  would  like  your  ad- 
vice on  the  following  points  :  1.  Would 
the  paint  on  walls  an^l  floor-boards  of  hives 
have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  bees  after 
having  been  naiiited  a  week  before 
using?  2.  Woaild  you  recommend 
ordinary  paint  for  exterior  and  white 
enamel  insirle,  as  the  latter  would 
harden  much  quicker  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inodorous  ?  3.  Would  any 
syrup  that  mifrht  drop  on  flooi'-boards  in 
spring  when  stimulatins:  be  deleterious  to 
bees  eating  sam*^  after  having  come  in  con- 
tar<-  wi+h  thp  paint  ?  Thanking  vou  for 
reply.  I  send  na^e.  etc.  and  subscribe 
myself, — Queen  Bee,  Sutton,  Surrey, 
January  8. 

Reply.— 1.  If  plenty  of  "driers"  be  used 


in  paint  and  the  hives  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  week,  they  will  not  injure  bees  in  any 
way.  2.  We  should  use  good  white-lead 
paint  for  both  inside  and  outside  of  hives. 
3.  No  ;  not  in  the  least  injurious. 

[3304.]  Bcliqu;fying  Granulated  Comh- 
Honey. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
Bee  Journal  the  best  and  quickest  mode 
of  extracting  shallow  frames  of  honey 
which  has  now  become  granulated  ?  I 
could  not  attend  to  extracting  when  I  took 
it  off  the  hives  and  you  can  imagine  the 
job  I  have  got  on  hand  !  I  have  sixty  or 
seventy  frames  to  extract  and  I  expect  it 
will  necessitate  the  melting  of  combs.  But 
please  give  me  the  particulars  of  how  it  has 
to  be  done  most  quickly  and  effectually. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation. — W.  H. 
Buck,  Dawlpy,  January  9. 

Reply.- — There  is  no  quicker  or  better 
method  than  slicing  the  combs  up  into  a 
bowl  or  earthenware  vessel  which  latter  can 
be  immersed  in  a  pan  of  water  and  made 
sufficiently  hot  to  melt  the  wax  and  re- 
liquefy  the  honey.  The  pan  is  then  with- 
drawn from  the  fire,  and  when  cold  the 
wax  may  be  lifted  off  in  a  solid  cake.  The 
water  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil  or  the 
flavour  of  the  honey  will  be  deteriorated. 
About  160  deg.  Fahrenheit  is  high  enough. 

[3305.]  Moving  Hires  in  Winter. — I  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me 
through  the  British  Bee  Journal  if 
I  could  safely  remove  my  hives  from  here, 
say,  to  Kent  ;  and  if  so,  what  will  be  the 
best  way  of  moving  them  ?  They  are  in 
wooden  hives,  and  I  am  anxious  to  keep  the 
bees.  They  are  very  strong  and  healthy, 
and  if  I  was  to  sell  them  I  should  probably 
not  get  as  much  for  them  as  the  hives  cost. 
Sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do. — Carolina  White,  Teign- 
mouth,  Devon. 

Reply. — If  properly  packed  for  tran- 
sit by  rail  the  hives  will  travel  safely  in 
winter,  but  it  will  be  very  risky,  indeed,  if 
not  securely  prepared  for  transit.  You 
should,  by  all  means,  get  help  from  an  ex- 
perienced bee-keeper  in  the  task  of  pre- 
paring for  so  long  a  journey  as  that  pro- 
posed. 

[3306.]  Bee-ways  in  Sections. — I  have  on 
hand  about  500  or  600  sections,  four-bee 
way,  42in.  by  A^in.  by  Igin.  The  generality 
of  sections  I  find  are  2in.  wide  and  these 
when  placed  in  rack  with  separators  allow 
at  least  |in.  bee-way.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Igin.  pattern  when  placed  in  racks 
with  separators  allows  but  ^in.  bee-way. 
I  therefore  ask — 1.  Is  this  latter  width  of 
bee-way  sufficient  ?  Although  only  a 
beginner  I  venture  the  opinion  it  is  not. 
2.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  surmise,  how  can 
I  use  the  separators  ?     Best  wishes  for  a 
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Prosperous  New  Year  for  the  B.B.J. — W. 
Brown,  Burwasli,   Sussex,  January  9. 

Reply. — 1.  "We  cannot  quite  follow  your 
description  of  bee-way  spaces,  sections, 
racks,  and  separators,  but  you  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  bees  must  have  a  passage- 
way of  nearly  a  gin.  clear  or  they  cannot 
enter  sections  at  all,  therefore,  if  the 
separator  cuts  the  ^in.  space  into  halves 
at  sides  of  sections,  the  bees  cannot 
possibly  j)ass  through.  2.  If  you  could 
send  us  on  a  section  and  a  separator  in  the 
flat  it  would  enable  us  to  understand  and 
reply  to  your  query.  Otherwise  we  can- 
not give  a  satisfactory  reply. 


(&t\\u%  jpm  ilw 


Filshy,  Cheater  field,  January  9.  —  A 
few  hours'  sunshine  to-day  brought 
the  bees  out  for  the  first  flight  in  1904, 
after  lying  by  for  five  weeks.  How  the 
rain  does  keep  coming  down,  and  what 
work  it  makes  with  hives  that  are  not 
well  painted !  I  thought  mine  were 
weather-pi'oof  last  summer,  but  the  con- 
tinued wet  is  finding  its  way  into  some  of 
them,  and  the  new  year,  so  far,  is  no 
improvement  on  the  old  one,  —  Tom 
Sleight. 


HONEY  VINEGAR. 

MADE  PROM  HONEY  AND  WATEB,. 

If  you  simply  mix  the  honey  and  water 
so  that  an  egg  will  fairly  float  at  the  top, 
showing  about  the  size  of  a  dime  out  of 
water,  it  may  be  sufficient  or  it  may  not, 
according  to  the  amount  of  ferment  con- 
tained in  the  honey,  and  also  according  to 
the  temperature  after  the  mixture  is  made. 
To  make  vinegar  there  must  be  an  alcoholic 
fermentation  previous  to  the  acetic,  and 
the  more  thorough  the  first  fermentation  Is 
the  better  th3  acetic  fermentation  will  be. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  fermentation,  it 
is  best  to  add  some  fresh  fruit-juice  to  your 
honey  water.  Then,  if  the  liquid  is  cold, 
or  if  the  temperature  is  low,  it  is  best  to 
heat  the  liquid  till  it  reaches  about  90  or 
100  degrees.  If  it  is  kept  warm,  the  fer- 
mentation will  soon  begin,  and  if  it  remains 
exposed  to  the  air  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  till  the  sour  taste  begins  to  show. 

We  never  allow  any  honey  to  go  to  waste. 
The  washing  of  the  cappings  in  a  well- 
regulated  apiary  will  furnish  enough  vine- 
gar for  two  or  three  families,  even  if  only 
a  few  hundred  pounds  of  honey  have  been 
uncapped.  In  a  large  apiary  the  cappings 
are  first  drained  through  the  uncapping- 


can  in  a  warm  room  until  they  seem  per- 
fectly dry,  and  even  then  several  barrels  of 
sweet  liquid  can  be  secured  from  the  wash- 
ing of  the  cappings  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  honey.  We  figure  that 
each  thousand  pounds  of  honey  extracted 
gives  us  about  15  lb.  of  beeswax  from  the 
cappings,  and,  perhaps,  5  gallons  of  sweet 
water  fit  to  make  good  vinegar.  So  the 
apiarist  should .  never  render  his  beeswax 
till  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed. 

Vinegar  that  will  not  sour  may  lack  two 
or  three  things  which  are  all  needed. 
Sufficient  warmth,  as  stated  above.  If  all 
other  requirements  are  right,  it  will  still  be 
impossible  for  vinegar  to  sour  if  the 
weather  is  cold.  A  good  place  to  keep  a 
gallon  of  vinegar  is  right  behind  the 
kitchen  stove.  In  a  few  days  a  jug  full 
of  mild  vinegar  will  become  very  sour.  Do 
not  cork  it  tight,  but  cover  the  mouth  with 
a  cork.  A  wide-mouth  jar  covered  with 
a  cloth  is  still  better. 

Air,  that  is,  oxygen,  is  needed.  The 
making  of  vinegar  is  simply  the  oxidizing 
of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  liquid.  No 
change  may  take  place  unless  air  is,  or 
has  been,  supplied.  For  that  reason  the 
vineyardist  keeps  his  barrels  of  wine  full, 
and  bunged  tightly,  so  that  no  air  may 
reach  the  wine.  If,  perchance,  a  barrel 
remains  open,  he  soon  has  a  barrel  of 
vinegar  instead  of  a  barrel  of  wine,  and 
the  better  the  wine  has  been  the  better 
the  vinegar  will  be. 

Sufficient  sweetness  is  needed.  If  the 
directions  I  give  are  followed,  a  good 
article  of  vinegar  will  be  produced.  If 
you  want  to  put  the  honey  by  weight,  put 
not  less  than  two  pounds  of  honey  for  each 
gallon  of  water.  A  less  quantity  may 
make  fair  vinegar,  but  it  is  much  easier 
to  weaken  your  vinegar  if  too  strong,  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  water  when  you 
wish  to  use  it,  than  to  strengthen  it  by 
adding  more  honey  after  it  is  partly  made. 

A  very  good  inducement  for  any  sweet 
or  alcoholic  liquid  to  turn  to  vinegar  is 
the  addition  to  the  liquid  of  what  is  called 
"  vinegar  -  mother  " — the  viscous,  ropy 
matter  which  is  usually  found  in  a  barrel 
of  good  vinegar.  This  "  vinegar-mother  " 
contains  the  principal  ingredients  that  go 
to  make  vinegar,  and  although  it  is  practi- 
cally degenerated  vinegar,  yet  it  will  add 
strength  to  the  vinegar  very  promptly. 

So,  if  you  happen  to  have  some  old 
vinegar  that  has  been  long  standing,  you 
soon  strengthen  your  new  vinegar  by  add- 
ing a  little  of  this  "mother."  Do  not 
listen  to  those  who  will  say  that  this  is 
a  disgusting  looking  residue.  It  looks  no 
worse  than  an  oyster  does.  Vinegar  con- 
taining this  residue  is  sure  to  be  pure  and 
wholesome.  Vinegar  made  from  chemicals 
does  not  contain  any  mother,  neither  does 
it  contain  any  living  organism. 
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The  more  air  the  vinegar  gets  at  the 
proper  temperatures,  the  quicker  the 
vinegar  is  made.  Manufacturers  of  first- 
class  wine-vinegar  in  Europe  often  drain 
their  vinegar  through  ev  Ibarrel  full  of 
shavings  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  good  chance  to  air.  In  this  way 
the  best  vinegar  is  made. 

If  you  have  no  fruit-juices  to  add  to  your 
vinegar,  a  little  cider  will  help  to  give  it  a 
start. — C.  P.  Dadant,  in  American  Bee 
Journal. 


RAINFALL  IN   1903. 

At  Buttermere,  in  the  County  of  Wilts 
Rain  gauge  : — Diameter  of  funnel,  Sin. 
height  of   top — above   ground,    3ft.    6in. 
above  sea  level,  847ft.  :  — 

Number 
of  Days  on 


Month. 


Total 
Depth. 

Inches. 

.     2  81     , 
.     1-49 


.January 
February 

March    S'SO 

April  3  21 

May    5-25 

June   6'67 

July    2-74 

August  5  39 

September    ..  2-26 

October    ....  9-15 

November    ..  2' 18 

December     . .  3-86 


Total 


47-81 


Greatest  Fall  in 

Twenty-four  Hours,  which  -01 

or  more 

Depth.     Date     fell. 

..  0-64  ....   4th      17 

..  0-27  ....  26th  ...  13 

. .  0-70  23rd      22 

, ..  0-71  ....  26th    ..  10 

. .  0-73  ....   5th  ....  16 

...  1-28  ....  13th  ....   8 

..  0  65  ....  25th  ....  12 

...  0-72  ....  11th  ....  19 

, ..  0-59  ....  11th  12 

..  1-72  ....  nth  ....  28 

..  0  98  ...  27th  ....  11 

..  0-76  ....  12th  ....  13 
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Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addrei<ses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  qxieries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advana  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  altoaysbe  replied  to  in  the  issu,eim- 
mediately  following  the  receipt  cf  their  eomtminications. 


A  Beginner  (Warwick). — Suspected  Foul- 
Brood. — The  season  is  now  quite  un- 
suitable for  doing  anything  in  the  shape 
of  treating  tlie  stock  suspected.  Leave 
it  alone  till  the  bees  begin  to  fly  in 
spring  ;  then  send  us  a  piece  of  comb 
showing  signs  of  disease  and  we  will  re- 
port. Your  fears  may  be  entirely 
groundless. 

F.  Charles  (Bucks). — Home-Made  Hives. 
— 1.  If  you  can  handle  joiners'  tools 
fairly  well,  and  are  carefully  accurate  in 
.  working,  there  is  no  reason  why  home- 
made hives  should  not  answer  every  pur- 
pose of  successful  bee-keeping.  The 
main  point  is  to  have  all  loose  parts 
connected  with  hives,  surplus-ohambersi 


and  outer-cases  interchangeable.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  strongly  advise  you  to 
buy  machine-made  frames,  sections,  etc. , 
from  a  reliable  dealer.  Many  successful 
bee-men  make  their  own  hives,  as  may 
be  frequently  seen  in  the  illustrations  of 
"Homes  of  the  Honey  Bee." 

Practical  Experience  (North  Bucks). — 
"Fads"  and  Theories. — ^We  cannot  in- 
sert letters — even  when  a  nom  de  plume 
is  used — which  are  in  themselves  simply 
free  advertisements.  The  proper  plan 
for  makers  of  hives  or  appliances  sup- 
posed to  possess  certain  merits  is  to  pub- 
lish particulars  of  such  merits  in  the 
advertisement  pages,  which  are  open  to 
all  who  have  only  legitimate  and  proper 
announcements  to  make.  Your  system 
of  management  may  be  all  you  claim  for 
it,  and  /ii  the  pamphlet  descriptive  of 
it  really  possesses  merit  it  will  no  doubt 
sell  if  advertised. 

A  Correspondent  (T.  W.),  dating  from 
Hollingbourne,  writes  :  — "  Having  made 
an  observatory  hive  of  American  white 
wood,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  some 
of  your  numerous  readers  acquainted 
with  the  matter  would  tell  me  of  the  best 
kind  of  stain  or  polish  for  the  outside,  to 
give  it  a  good  finished  appearance,  as 
the  hive  is  a  well-made  one." 

A  Welsh  Bee-keeper  (N.  Wales). — Melt- 
ing Down  Combs  of  Granulated  Honey. 
— If  quality  be  good,  there  is  no  reason 
why  melting  down  should  render  2^  cwt. 
of  honey,  unfit  for  any  but  "  manufac- 
turing use."  If  the  melting  is  carefully 
done,  and  combs  contain  no  pollen,  the 
honey  should  be  quite  suitable  for  table 
use,  without  being  of  very  high  quality. 
If  you  could  send  on  a  small  sample  we 
might  say  if  it  was  worth  your  while  to 
advertise  it  for  sale.  If  course  it  would 
have  to  be  offered  at  a  low  figure. 

Thos.  Fenton  (Herts). — Dealing  with 
Stocks  bought  in  Winter. — On  no  ac 
count  do  any  disturbing  of  the  bees  at 
this  season.  If  you  are  "  assured  that 
they  are  all  right "  leave  them  severely 
alone  till  the  bees  begin  to  fly  freely  ; 
then,  on  a  fine  day,  make  the  needful  ex- 
amination to  make  sure  that  food  is  not 
short,  but  no  more  till  weather  allows  a 
full  overhaul. 

***  We  are  asked  to  publish  the  following, 
dated  Jordanstown,  co.  Antrim: — "The 
writer,  who  has  recently  left  England  to 
reside  in  co.  Antrim,  wishes  information 
from  a  local  bee-keeper  as  to  the  bee 
forage  of  the  county,  whether  the  honey 
harvest  is  obtained  from  heather,  or  what 
source,  when  the  *  glut '  usually  occurs, 
etc.  Any  help  will  much  oblige 
a  B.  J.  reader  since  '88." 
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M.  ED.  BEHTRAND  AND  THE  BEVUE 
INTEBNA  TIONALE. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  and  sorrow  that 
wo  have  to  announce  that  the  Bccue  In- 
tcruationale  closes  its  useful  career  after 
an  existence  of  twenty-five  years.  We  have 
the  last  number  before  us  in  which  M. 
Ed.  Bertrand,  the  venerated  originator 
and  editor  of  the  paper,  takes  leave  of  his 
readers.  Many  papers  are  started,  and 
after  a  short  existence  disappear  without 
being  missed  ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  Bcvue  Intcvnaiioiifdr,  v/o  vontui'r-  to 
think  the  regret  will  h(»  univt'isal,  and  lln-. 
void  created  will  he  Imii^^  fell.  All  l)ee 
keepers  acquaiiiletl  with  the  Fiviich  Ian 
guage  read  with  interest  what  apijearerl 
in  this,  the  leading  expositor  of  the  mov- 
able-comb system  on  the  Continent  of 
Eui'ope,  and  looked  forwaicd  to  its  appear 
ance  monthly,  and  they  will  keenly  feel 
the  loss  of  it.^  M.  Ed.  Bertrand  at  tlie  age 
of  seventy-two  has  well  earned  his  relii-e 
ment,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  methods  he  has  so  ardeiilly  advocated 
pretty  generally  adopted,  not  only  in  liis 
own  native  r^ountry,  but  also  in  France 
and  other  countries. 

Ed.  Bertrand  was  born  in  1832  in  (uvui'va, 
where  he  resided  until  he  reacdii'd  tlu^  agi'- 
of  nineteen  years.  Later  he  went  into 
business  in  Paris,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1872,  and  was  there  all  through  the 
siege.  The  anxiety  he  experienced  during 
this  time  and  ,  the  trying  events  con- 
nected with  the  insurrection  of  the  Com- 
mune in  1871  told  seriously  upon  his 
health  and  induced  him  to  retii'e  to  the 
property  he  purchased  on  Lac  Leman  at 
Nyon.  Here  he  became  possessed  of  two 
skeps  of  bees  with  straw  caps,  and  com- 
menced bee-keeping  with  these.  The  first 
two  or  three  years  of  his  novitiate  were 
passed  in  trials  and  failures  without  ever 
harvesting  a  single  pound  of  honey.  He 
tried,  one  after  another,  hives  with  supers, 
such  as  were  advocated  at  the  time,  always 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  neigh- 
bourhood at  Nyon  h  not  very  favourable 
for  bee-keeping,  and  no  ajDiary  had  suc- 
ceeded there  before  him.  The  lioney-fiow 
is  of  even  shorter  duration  than  in  other 
places,  and  it  was  therefore  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  strong  colonies,  an  impos- 
sibility with  the  small  hiyes  he  was  using. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
G.  de  Lay  ens,  Elercuie  des  Abeilles,  and 
C  Dadant,  Pdit  Cours  d''Apmdture. 
The  methods  there  described  were  a  revela- 
tion, to  liim,  and  in  1877,  for  the  first  time, 
he  obtained  a  good  harvest  of  honey  from 
-a  "  Layens  "  hive.     The  following  year  ho 


changed  all  his  hives,  making  some  of  the 
Layens  type,  and  in  others  adopting  that 
of  Dadant,  and  established  an  apiary  at 
Bex.  In  1880  he  started  another  apiaiy  at 
AUevays  in  the  ,Jura,  which  we  described 
in  B.B.,r.  for  1883  (page  96).  Here  he  put. 
up  an  equal  number  of  Jjayens  and  Dadant 
hives  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  results. 
This  apiary  , which  later  he  gave  over  to  au 
assistant,  always  yielded  good  returns  of 
honey  in  spite  of  foul  brood,  which  deci- 
mated it,  but  which  was  stamped  out.  Not 
only  was  its  first  cost  of  2,500  francs 
quickly  returned,  but  every  year  a  profit 
was  derived  and  divided  equally  between 
M.  Bertrand  and  his  assistant.  Latterly 
he  had  given  up  this  apiary  and  also  dis- 
carded the  Jjayens  hive,  retaining  the 
J^adant  as  the  one  most  suitable  for  pro- 
fitable bee-keeping.  Li  1876,  when  the 
iSociete  Roinande  d'Apiculture  was 
started,  M.  Bertrand  was  elected  secretary, 
and  on  several  occasions  he  has  been 
elected  president  of  this  society — a  post 
which  can  only  be  held  by  the  same  person 
— for  two  years  consecutively.  He  was  also 
until  quite  recently  librarian  and  trea- 
surer. 

In  1879,  the  so(^iety  having  rei;ognised 
the  advisability  (jf  having  an  organ  which 
woulil  place  its  members  in  direct  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  inform 
them  of  the  advances  made  in  bee-keeping, 
M.  Bertrand  (jtfeied  to  edit  the  journal,  on 
condition  that  he  was  the  sole  manager 
and  undertook  to  bear  all  costs.  He  sup- 
plied the  members  with  the  journal  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  three  francs,  whereas  the  or- 
dinaiy  subscription  was  four  francs.  At 
this  time  the  leading  French  journal  was 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  new  methods, 
and  M.  Bertrand  had  to  submit  to  mucl 
unfavourable  criticism  and  abuse  from  a\ 
Italian  journal  conducted  by  Giotto  Ulivi 
and  several  of  his  partisans  in  France* 
However,  so  well  was  M.  Bertrand's  journa*! 
received  that  it  was  evident  it  filled  a  void, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  Build  in 
d'  Apiculiuve  pour  la  Suisse  Bomnnde 
had  suflicient  subscribers  to  pay  its  cost  of 
production,  and  these  so  rapidly  increasec', 
abroad,  especially  in  France,  that  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  change  its  title 
to  Berue  Internafionale  d'Apiculture. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  high-class 
journal  was  the  most  practical  and  best  in 
the  French  language,  and  was  therefore 
eagerly  sought  after  by  advancing  bee- 
keepers. 

M.  Bertrand,  it  was  known,  was  not  only 
a  practical  but  a  successful  bee-keeper,  and 
his  advice  could  always  be  relied  upon. 
Having  also  successfully  fought  foul  brood 
he  was  able  to  give  such  advic'e  as  has  been 
the  means  of  curing  many  diseased 
apiaries. 

Being  acquainted  with  several  languages 
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M.  Bertrand  has  kept  his  readers  informed 
of  the  progress  being  made  in  England, 
America,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It  was  with 
this  object  in  view  that  the  "British  Bee- 
keeper's Guide  Book "  and  "  The  Honey 
Bee  "  were  translated  by  him  into  French, 
as  was  also  thab  most  complete  work  on 
"  Foul  Brood  of  Bees  "  by  F.  C.  Harrison. 

In  addition  to  editing  and  publishing  the 
Bevue  Internationale,  M.  Bertrand  has 
also  published  several  practical  works, 
such  as  La  Boutine  et  les  Methodes  mo- 
dernes,  premieres  notions  d' Apiculture, 
in  1882  ;  Description  des  meilleures 
Buches;  Conseils  et  Notions  a  V usage  des 
CommenQants ;  and  in  1883,  Calendrier 
de  V Apiculture.  The  three  last  were  later 
combined  in  one  volume,  entitled  La 
Conduite  du  Bucher,  which,  after  several 
revisions,  is  now  in  its  eighth  edition.  So 
popular  and  trustworthy  is  this  work  con- 
sidered that  it  has  been  translated,  and  is 
now  published  in  six  languages.  M.  Ber- 
trand was  so  enthusiastic  in  advancing 
modem  methods  that,  not  content  with 
editing  the  journal,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
giving  instruction,  and  from  1884  to  1887 
every  evening  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
and  practical  instxuction  at  his  apiaiy. 
This  course  lasted  six  days,  and  was  open 
free  of  charge  to  all.  Only  failing  health 
caused  him  reluctantly  to  relinquish  them. 
He  was  also  appointed  lecturer  on  apicul- 
ture at  the  Government  Agricultural  In- 
stitute at  Lausanne. 

We  can  ourselves,  from  a  pretty  good  ac- 
quaintance with  the  country,  testify  to  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  and  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  bee-keeping 
during  M.  Bertrand's  activity ;  but  let  his 
own  words  sjpeak  for  themselves.  This  is 
what  he  says  in  his  valedictory  address  : 
"  If  I  take  a  retrospective  glance  of  the 
work  of  the  'Revue'  during  its  twenty-five 
years  of  existence,  I  notice  that  at  its  com- 
mencement things  were  very  different  from 
what  they  are  to-day  ;  bee-keeping  in  mov- 
able-comb hives  was  carried  on  by  veiy  few, 
not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  also  in  France 
and  Belgium.  In  France,  the  journal  hav- 
ing the  most  extensive  circulation  fought 
desperately  against  the  new  methods  ;  to- 
day, this  superiority  is  no  longer  contested 
except  by  a  few  retarders  ;  they  are  advo- 
cated in  France  by  some  twenty  journals 
and  bulletins  of  societies,  and  by  a  dozen  in 
Belgium." 

M.  Bertrand,  in  looking  backward,  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Ms  labours 
have  not  been  in  vain,  but  have  been 
crowned  with  a  success  that  few  have  the 
privilege  of  realising.  His  genial  manner, 
persevering  industry,  and  indefatigable  zeal 
made  him  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  it  is  entirely  to  him  that  the  French- 
speaking  portion  of  Switzerland  owes  the 


present  position  it  holds  with  regard  to  bee- 
keeping. Our  acquaintance  with  M.  Ber- 
trand commenced  in  1883,  and  has  become 
an  intimate  friendship,  which  has  grown 
with  years,  and  which  we  trust  no- 
thing but  death  will  sever ;  and  al- 
though we  shall  be  soiTy  to  be  with- 
out the  welcome  monthly  journal,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  our  friend  has 
so  successfully  accomplished  his  work,  and 
that  he  has  now  obtained  his  well-earned 
rest  and  relief  from  the  worries  and  anxie- 
ties inseparable  from  the  duties  of  an 
editor.  We  heartily  thank  M.  Bertrand 
for  what  he  has  done  towards  advancing 
bee-keeping,  and  hope  he  may  continue  for 
many  years  to  enjoy  his  quiet  retreat  at 
Nyon. 
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AMONG  THE  BEES. 

[5394.]  Sioeet  Girl  Graduates.  —  Last 
year  again  from  a  recent  list  of 
"  passes,"  I  note  that  the  fair  sex  is 
in  the  majority,  securing  third-class  ex- 
pert certificates  to  the  number  of  forty- 
six  to  forty  obtained  by  males.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  a  fair  proportion 
of  these  carry  their  studies  further  than 
this  lower  examination  demands.  How 
many  even  attempt  the  second  class,  and 
have  any  attained  the  much-coveted  first 
class  ?  In  a  recent  issue  three  ladies 
obtained  the  second-class  certificate  and 
eight  gentlemen  reached  that  desirable 
goal.  I  think  bee-keepers  may  rejoice  over 
the  interest  taken  in  the  pursuit  by  women 
at  these  examinations  at  Lady  Wai-wick's 
College,  the  Swanley  Apiary,  and,  indeed, 
all  over  the  country,  as  in  many  cases  they 
prove  the  best  bee  man  of  the  family.  This 
is  no  new  feature  in  bee-keeping,  as  Dr. 
Warder  remarked  nearly  200  years  ago 
that  the  bees  were  committed  for  the  most 
part  of  the  protection  of  the  good  woman  of 
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the  house  and  her  daughters  ;  and  he 
draws  a  humorous  (but  sad)  picture  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  bee 
manipulations  then.  Needless  to  say  such 
doings  would  not  cany  points  in  the  ex- 
amination for  experts'  certificates  in  the 
twentieth  century.  "  The  good  woman  and 
her  two  daughters  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  pronounced  a  harsh  and  ungrateful 
sentence  against  the  bees.  One  runs  for 
the  spade,  to  dig  the  hole  in  the  ground, 
another  prepared  some  cleft  sticks,  a 
third  the  fatal  brimstone  matches  to  i)ut 
in  them.  Thus,  all  things  being  pre- 
pared for  an  assault  of  their  rich  but  de- 
fenceless castle,  they  are  taken  by  storm, 
their  city  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants 
all  slain  by  fire."  The  fair  maidens  who 
now  sit  for  a  "  pass  "  have  learned  a  new 
and  better  way  of  making  their  bees  pay. 
Each,  I  trust,  with  a  high  ideal  planted 
in  her  mind,  will  go  homeward  to  be  a 
centre  of  light  and  leading,  so  that  in  time 
we  may  have  the  whole  island  dotted  with 
these  enlightened  lady  apiarists,  wlio  will 
do  much  good  in  disseminating  all  that  is 
latest  and  best  in  modern  apiculture. 
Precept  is  a  powerful  agent  in  lighting 
up  the  dark  places  of  our  cult,  but  ex- 
ample is  far  more  potent  in  cleai'ing  away 
the  mists  of  ignorance.  It  is  not  verbal 
or  written  instruction  which  tells  most, 
and  I  would  rely  greatly  on  prejudice  being 
brushed  aside  by  the  powerful  influence  for 
good  of  the  example  of  these  lady  experts. 
"Married"  Hives.— It  is  not  from 
i»  design,  but  by  a  pur©  "  concatenation  of  for- 
tuitous circumstances  "  that  the  subject  of 
marriage  follows  that  of  girl  graduates.  I 
was  taken  by  the  quaintness  of  the  phrase 
heatling  this  "note,"  and  more  so  as  it 
rather  aptly  described  the  result  of  the  anti- 
quated practice  which  gave  it  rise  as  well 
as  the  particular  union  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe. It  was  common  over  half  a  century 
ago  (and  I  believe  some  surviving  bee- 
keepers have  in  their  youth  carried  out 
what  they  then  considered  a  humane  im- 
provement on  the  cruel  holocaust  of  the 
sulphur  pit)  to  subject  two  condemned 
lots  of  bees  to  the  baneful  influence  of  louff- 
ball  or  fungus,  whereby,  when  it  was  dried 
and  set  aflame,  the  bees  were  stupefied,  the 
two  lots  combined,  and  the  amalgamated 
colony  retained.  Of  the  two  hives  the  one 
was  "  taken  "  and  the  other  left,  its  combs 
and  honey  all  remaining  in  possesision 
of  the  "  mai-ried  "  lot.  On  the  strength  of 
having  become  one  and  indivisible  it  now 
deserved  the  name,  as  undoubtedly  they 
were  so  closely  linked  that  no  man  could 
put  them  asunder.  In  spite  of  its  being 
claimed  in  its  favour  that  this  custom 
saved  bee  life  I  am  glad  it  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  My  married  hives  are  of  a 
different  type  and  managed  on  a  much 
more  humane  and  modern  plan.       They 


are  simply  two  casts  not  over  strong  con- 
sidered as  single  entities,  or  two  or  three 
pound  lots  of  driven  bees,  housed  each  on 
five  or  six  frames  in  a  common  hive  on  the 
"  "Wells  "  plan,  with  a  perforated  dummy 
between.  The  mutual  warmth  generated 
by  close  clustering  in  the  contracted  space 
makes  them  jDractically  one  lot  ;  so  that, 
considering  their  strength  when  winter 
packed,  they  come  out  in  spring  bright 
and  lively,  having  not  only  survived,  but 
done  well,  when,  as  disunited  lots,  they 
would  have  had  little  or  no  chance  of  pull- 
ing through  in  separate  domiciles.  The 
secret  of  sviccess  seems  to  be  tliat  the  heat 
so  easily  generated  and  maintained  by  the 
combined  lots  uses  up  less  caloric  during 
the  rigid  reign  of  King  Frost  and  conse- 
qu.ently  less  food  is  consumed,  less  tissue 
worn  out,  and  so'  bees  come  out  in 
spring  younger  and  more  vigorous  than  if 
housed  as  separate  lots.  Though  two, 
they  are  as  regards  food  consumption 
and  heat  production  almost  one.  The 
system  is  well  worth  a  ti'ial  and  has 
several  points  to  recommend  it,  the  prin- 
cipal being  perhaps  the  preservation  of 
surplus  queen  for  use  if  the  necessity 
should  arise  in  early  spring. 

Crawshaw's  Device. — This  neat  and  in- 
genious contrivance  figured  on  page  477 
of  B.J.  of  November  26  strikes  me  as  a 
very  suitable  appliance  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed,  as  it  lends  itself 
better  than  any  other  device  I  have  seen 
to  the  neat  and  smooth  levelling  up  of  the 
quilts  when  winter  packing,  sO'  as  to  con- 
serve the  winter  heat.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  trial  of  it  to  all  those  who  go  in 
for  arranging  winter  passages  for  their  bees 
over  the  tops  of  frames.  I  have  myself 
discarded  the  practice  for  a  good  few  years 
and  have  not  yet  seen  cause  to  revert  to 
it.  I  simply  leave  all  the  brace  combs  on 
tops  of  frames  after  taking  off  supers  and 
find  them  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  case  of  a  swarm,  however,  of  the  current 
season,  a  stock  not  supered,  or  one  other- 
wise shorn  of  above  adornments,  some  de- 
vice may  be  necessary,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly frequently  saves  the  life  of  a 
stock  in  a  season  of  prolonged  inactivity, 
when  bees,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
are  hindered  from  shifting  their  cluster  at 
the  bottom  of  the  frames  owing  to  the  ex- 
cessive cold.  Then  this  winter  passage 
proves  a  ready  means  of  access  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  hive,  where  the  bees 
may  safely  uncluster,  and  make  a  short 
journey  to  reach  their  food.  This  latest 
device  has  the  recommendation  of  being 
cheap  and  easily  made  even  by  an  amateur, 
and  should  prove  thoroughly  effective. 

The  Future  Outlook. — I  am  so  much  of  an 
optimist  that  I  have  every  confidence  in 
looking  forward  hopefully  to  the  season  so 
soon  to  open.  Perhaps  I  have  no  other  but  a 
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woman's  reason  for  such  anticipations — 
"I  think  it  so  because  I  think  it  so!" — but 
all  the  bee  men  I  encoiinter  share  the  same 
feeling,  and  are  prepared  to  see  not  only 
a  silver  but  a  golden  lining  behind  the 
cloud  which  for  the  two  bypast  seasons  has 
hung  black  as  a  pall  over  Beedom  ;  and  not 
only  over  us  but  over  fruit-growers, 
farmers,  and  many  others  who  fared  even 
worse  than  we.  Every  colony  pulled 
through  the  winter  will  be  a  most  valuable 
asset  this  year  ;  but  many  will  require 
careful  watching  from  the  first  dawn  of 
spring.  Wherever  necessary  then,  feed, 
feed  !  unite  where  needed  ;  watch  carefully 
for  all  indications  of  queenlessness,  sure  to 
be  common  ;  and  keep  a  lynx  eye  for  all 
signs  of  disease,  certain  to  be  prevalent 
after  last  two  seasons  :  and  then  commit 
the  future  to  a  wiser  than  thyself. — 
D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


SHr»WS    AND     SHOWING. 

BUYING   PRIZE   EXHIBITS. 

[5395.]  I  have  read  with  considerable 
interest  the  letters  in  B.B.J,  under  the 
above,  heading  during  ihe  last  few  weeks. 
As  fine  whd  pays  great  attention  to  what 
concerns  honey  shows,  1  beg  to  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  one  has  to  meet,  but  the  quantity 
we  are  asked  to  send  for  a  single  exhibit, 
that  ijrevents  a  great  many  from  showing 
outside  their  own  county.  Could  we  not 
have  smaller  exhibits  than  those  of  one 
dozen  sections  or  jars  of  extracted  honey? 
What  with  "getting  up  "  the  exhibit,  jour- 
ney to  station,  and  railway  carriage  to 
and  from  the  show,  it  is  no  light  task  to 
compete  in  three  or  four  classes  at  such 
a  show  as  the  "  Royal,"  which  comes  at 
a  date  when  most  bee-kee2:)ers  have  but 
little  really  good  honey  on  hand.  Why 
not  alter  it  to  6  lb.  instead  of  12  lb. 
I'espectively  ?  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  the  entries  doubled  if  this  were'  done. 
It  would  certainly  give  smaller  bee-keepers 
a  chance.  What  say  other  bee-keepers  in 
this  matter? 

Mr.  Weston's  motion  of  buying  up  first 
prize  exhibits  will,  I  trust,  never  come 
into  force.  We  want  to  win  in  the  best 
company  if  we  win  at  all.  I  value  my 
prize  cards  that  are  marked  "  Open  Class," 
but  little  value  can  be  attached  to,  or 
interest  taken  in,  competitions  when  we 
know  some  of  the  best  honey  is  barred. 

Suppose  one  like  myself,  either  by  good 
fortune  or  management,  gets  sixteen  or 
eighteen  extra  good  sections,  and  sends 
one  dozen  to  a  show,  and  takes  first 
prize  with  them.  In  tliis  case  my 
sections  are  taken  from  me,  and  I  liave  not 
enough  left  to  make  another  exhibit.  Thus 
my   "  showing "   is    then   over  for  the  sea- 


son. If,  however,  it  was  returned  to  me 
not  too  badly  damaged,  perhaps  I  could 
have  made  up  another  exhibition  dozen, 
and  in  that  way  be  equal  to  those  who 
have  several  dozens  to  choose  fi'om.  To 
me  the  plan  seems  to  hit  the  small  in'o- 
ducer  extremely  hard,  and  will,  in  my 
opinion,  tend  to  decrease  rather  than  in- 
crease the  entries. 

Mr.  Woodley,  on  page  11  of  B.J.  last 
week,  suggests  "  consolation  prizes  for  dis- 
appointed exhibitors,"  while  Mr.  Weather- 
hogg,  on  page  14,  proposes  "  not  for  com- 
petition classes."  I  suggest,  in  lieu  of 
class  for  dark  honey,  two  new  classes,  one 
for  sections  and  one  for  extracted  honey, 
"  for  novices  who  have  never  won  a  prize 
outside  their  own  county."  'Ill is  plan 
could  easily  be  tried  at  the  four  big  liOn- 
don  shows  in  September  and  October'. 
New  names  would  in  this  way  appear  in  the 
prize  list,  and  having  once  won  aTlliondon, 
it  would  spur  them  on  to  greater  efforts. 
I  have  at  present  never  won  outside  my 
<■ount3^  but  1  intend  to  try,  and  hope  to 
take  my  failures  manfully.  But  if  the 
committees  of  honey  shows  will  ask  smaller 
exhibits,  they  will  have  less  trouble  in 
staging,  an  increase  in  entries,  and  earn 
the  gratitude  of  other  exhibitors  besides 
myself.  Walter  Turner,  Breni  Eleigh, 
Jjavenham,    Suffolk,    January   15. 


CHEAP  HOME-MADE   HIVES. 

[5396.]  If  your  correspondent,  "  Cots- 
wold  Bee-keeper,"  whoi  asks  me  for  in-» 
formation  on  home-made  hives,  will  refer 
to  B.B.J,  for  January  29,  1903,  page 
47,  he  will  find  a  reply  to  his  question  ' 
with  regard  to  hives  costing  Is.  3d.  each 
for  timber.  There  are  many  kinds  of  used 
boxes  much  more  suitable  for  hive-making 
than  bacon  boxes,  these  being  difficult  to 
thoroughly  cleanse,  and  I  am  now  using 
new  timber  only.  —  C.  H.  Tomlinson, 
Hollywood,  Birmingham,  January  16. 

(Correspondence  conlinued  on  page  26,) 

HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY    BEE. 

the    apiaries    oe    our    readers. 

In  Mr.  Talbot,  whoso  apiary  is  seen  on 
next  page,  wo  liave  a  bee-'keeping  post- 
master, not  the  only  one  among  B.B.J. 
readers  who  fill  similar  posititms  in  the 
public  service.  Indeed,  the  rural  post^ 
othce  seems  to  "  fit  in  "  admirably  with  bee- 
work,  without  interfering  with  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  such  an  office.  We  therefore 
trust  the  following  "  notes  "  will  arouse  in- 
terest among  those  who  may  have  the  same 
opportunities  of  keejiing  a  few  hives  as  our 
friend  :  — 

"  My    first    attack    of    '  bee-fever '    came 
after  visiting  a  cottager's  apiary  of  some 
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twenty  skeps,  and  it  was  very  nearly  as 
a  skeppist  that  I  began  myself.  Wishing, 
however,  to  read  up  the  subject,  before 
making  a  start,  I  fortunately  heard  of 
tlif  '(iiiifle  Book,'  and  after  reading  and 
re-)'i"ading  it  with  increased  interest,  I 
made  a  beginning  in  May,  1901,  with  a 
'  guinea  outfit '  bought  from,  a  well-known 
manufacturer,  and  a  swarm  from  my 
skeppist  friend.  I  obtained  no  honey  the 
fii-st  summer,  but  became  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  pursuit  that  in  the  winter 
following  I  made  a  couple  of  hives,  each 
to  hold  twelve  frames.  Then  in  the  spring 
of  1902  I  bought  for  a  sovereign,  from 
my  cottager  bee-man,  two  stocks  in  skeps 
for  transferring  to  my  new  hives.  This, 
under  the  ever  prompt  advice  given  in 
the   B. B.J. ,    was   successfully   carried   out 


nucleus  box  alongside.  After  cutting  out 
remaining  queen-cells,  the  parent  hive  was 
filled  lip  with  frames  fitted  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  and  the  swarm 
retuiiit'd  in  ilie  evening,  when  wni'k 
in  the  supers  was  resumed  right  mei-rily. 
I  have  thus  raised  young  queens,  and 
united  the  nuclei  to  the  stocks  from 
which  they  emanated.  It  is  here  worthy 
of  remark  that  only  those  hives  swarmed 
which  were  being  worked  for  sections. 
As  regards  hives,  I  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  one  holding  twelve  or  fifteen  frames 
for  this  district,  with  the  outer  wall 
flush  with  top  of  the  frames,  those  dimen- 
sions giving  plenty  of  room  for  comfortable 
manipulations.  With  respect  to  the  size 
of  the  fi'ames,  I  tried  a  stock  with  frames 
9q    by    13J>,    but,    although    this   hive    ap- 
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by  placing  each  skep  over  ten  frames  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation.  All  went  well 
and  the  bees  worked  down  nicely  into 
lowest  hive,  and  made  it  their  brood  nest. 
The  skejis  were  removed  in  August,  re- 
sulting in  my  getting  36  lb.  of  surplus 
from  the  two.  My  first  stock,  through 
ine.vperience,  was  badly  mana.ge<l,  for 
when  all  seemed  going  on  well  in  the 
Sections,  the  bees  swarmed,  but  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hiving  skep  till 
September !  (Jf  course  after  the  swarm 
issued,  work  ceased  in  the  supei-  and  no 
honey  was  obtained  from  the  liive,  but  as 
a  consolation  the  swarm,  when  driven  from 
the  skep  in  the  autumn,  gave  20  lb. 
This  year,  when  a  hive  swarmed,  T  re- 
moved four  frames  with  brood  and  b(>es. 
and   queen-cells,      and     stood   them   in   a 


]5eared  greatly  snjieiior  in  the  quantity 
of  bees  in  April,  yet  the  result  in  surplus 
has  been  decidedly  disappointing,  most 
of  the  honey  appearing  to  be  stored  belaw. 
I  shall,  therefore,  'double'  this  lot  over 
'Standards'  next  spring,  and  so  trans- 
fei-  and  bring  them  into  line  with  my  other 
'  plant.' 

"My  little  garden  ajiiary^  some  five 
minutes'  walk  from  hom<\  is  within  the 
shadow  of  Romford  Church,  so  that  I  am 
not  too  favourably  situated.  Neverthe- 
less, my  take  of  125  lb.,  or  an  average 
per  hive  of  25  lb.,  in  my  first  working 
season,  is,  1  venture  to  say,  decidedly 
enr(uiraging,  and  1  look  forward  with  keen 
anticipatory  pleasure  to  1904,  which  I 
trust  will  bring  betifi-  luck  tO'  many  of 
the  'brethren'  than  has  1903." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

{Continued  from    -page   24.) 

SHOWS  AND  SHOWING. 

[5397.]  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Weatherhogg, 
in  his  reply  on  page  14,  treats  our  friend 
Mr.  Hales  quite  as  fairly  as  he  might  have 
done.  Mr.  Hales  stated  on  page  507  that 
"  the  general  public  would  sooner  see  an 
exhibition  of  honey  of  the  average  quality 
than  have  the  same  exhibit  (prize)  hawked 
from  show  to  show."  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  general  public  would  much 
rather  see  a  show  of  the  average  quality  of 
honey  than  the  "  not  for  competition " 
class  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Weatherhogg,  un- 
less such  class  is  reserved  exclusively  for 
exhibits  that  have  already  taken  a  prize.  I 
ask  :  Why  should  exhibits  that  have  al- 
ready taken  a  jarize  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  those  that  have  not  done  so?  The 
successful  exhibitor  receives  the  reward  for 
which  he  tried,  why,  then,  should  he  be 
paid  over  and  over  again  for  the  same  ex- 
hibit? If  the  exhibitor  must  hawk  his 
prize  exhibits  from  show  to  show,  let  tliere 
be  a  class  for  such  exhibits  ;  and  we  shall 
then  find  out  who  shows  the  best  produce 
during  the  season.  The  entries  for  the 
various  shows  will  then  increase  and  such 
competitors  as  Mr.  Hales  will  then  have  a 
better  and  fairer  chance  of  finding  the 
"  missing  link; "  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Weatherhogg,  whose  remarks  are  (to  put 
it  mildly)  a  trifle  sarcastic.  He  would,  to 
my  mind,  have  shown  better  taste  by  re- 
commending our  friend  to  try,  try,  try 
again,  iiiotead  of  endeavouring  to  crush 
him  vdth  sarcasm. 

I  do  not  know  either  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to,  but  readers  in  general  will,  I 
fancy,  omlorse  the  impressions  of  Mr. 
Hales  a.j  'lo  the  objects  of  shows  and  show- 
ing, in'  reference  to  the  suggestions  offered 
by  Mr.  Weatherhogg,  whose  prize  exhibits 
must  foriii.  a  veritable  El  Dorado  for  him. 
— E.  G.  IvE,  OUerton,  Notts,  January  18. 


BEES  UNITING  OE  THEMSELVES. 
;,  [5398.]  I  have  been  reading  your 
British  Bee  Jouknal  for  some  time  now, 
and  have  got  some  valuable  hints  from  it. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  following  would 
interest  some  of  your  readers,  as  I  fancy 
it  is  rather  an  unusual  incident.  I  had 
a  bee-bench  on  which  stood  a  row  of  straw 
skeps,  and  one  morning,  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, I  found  that  one  of  them  was  queen- 
less,  as  the  bees  seemed  very  excited,  and 
were  running  up  and  down  the  face  of  the 
hive  in  great  numbers.  On  going  a  little 
nearer  I  saw  the  bees  running  along  the 
edge  of  the  bench  in  single  file,  and  into 
the  mouth  of   the  next  hive,   and  to  my 


surprise  the  bees  of  the  latter  allowed  the 
queenless  strangers  to  go  in  quite  peace- 
ably. This  kept  on  for  a  few  days,  when, 
as  the  queenless  skep  seemed  to  be  de- 
serted, I  turned  it  upside  down,  meaning 
to  kill  the  remaining  bees,  and  take  the 
honey.  There  was  only  about  a  handful 
of  bees  left,  and  a  drone  or  two.  I  man- 
aged to  get  about  40  lb.  of  honey  from 
the  hive  that  the  queenless  bees  joined. 
— W.  Allen,  Oundle,  Northants,  Janu- 
ary 16. 


BEE-FORAGE  IN  CO.   ANTRIM. 

[5399.]  In  answer  to  your  Jordanstown 
correspondent,  whose  letter  appears  at  the 
end  of  iJage  20  last  week,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  specially  good  bee  -  forage 
about  Jordanstown  ;  but  I  believe  there  is 
some  heather  in  the  locality-.  I  have  been 
a  bee-keeper  here  several  years,  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  "  one  "  who  goes  in  for  heather- 
honey  or  for  removing  bees  to  the  moors, 
same  as  "  I  have  seen  "  in  the  North  of 
England. ^J.  Hamilton,  Holywood,  Co. 
Down,  January  18. 


LOCATING  HIVES  NEAR  BEE- 
EORAGE. 

Some  six  or  eight  weeks  ago  a  correspon- 
dent wrote  me  that  he  had  not  seen  any- 
thing from  my  pen  in  the  "  American  Bee 
Journal  "  of  late,  and  wished  I  would  write 
again,  sending  along  a  question  on  which 
he  desired  my  opinion  in  the  paper  men- 
tioned. As  I  was  too  busy  then  to  answer 
his  questions,  and  as  they  would  keep, 
I  have  deferred  the  matter  till  the  present 
time.     The  question  sent  in  is  as  follows  : 

"  I  must  change  my  abiding  place  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  and  I  desire  to 
locate  my  apiary  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  thickest  pasturage  of  the  vicinity 
to  which  I  am  going  ;  but  I  am  undecided, 
what  to  do  for  fear  my  bees  will  not  do 
nearly  as  well  as  they  would  if  I  sacrificed 
my  own  convenience  and  moved  right  in 
among  the  flowers  of  the  best  bee-pas- 
turage. What  would  be  the  difference, 
if  any,  in  the  quantity  of  honey  gathered 
from  a  certain  field  of  clover,  basswood,  or 
buckwheat  if  my  apiary  is  right  among 
the  blossoms,  or  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  miles  away?  Please  tell  the  readers 
of  the  '  American  Bee  Journal '  what  you 
think  in  this  matter." 

Some  claim  that  a  colony  whose  bees 
all  have  travelled  one  or  two  miles  from 
home  for  their  stores  will  soon  become 
depopulated,  the  result  being  a  half  less 
honey,  with,  very  weak  colonies  in  the  fall, 
over  what  would   accrue  had   the  apiary 
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been  located  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
flowers.  Others  claim  that  every  young 
bee  that  enters  upon  the  service  of  field- 
worker  must  learn  where  the  best  forage- 
grounds  are  before  it  can  work  to  the  best 
advantage ;  while  theory  claims,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  bees  do  not  know  instinc- 
tively how  to  go  directly  to  the  nectar- 
bearing  flowers  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
homes,  but  must  depend  upon  their  smell 
and  an  industrious  search  for  profitable 
honey-gathering,  that  therefore  it  stands 
to  reason  that  less  time  would  be  lost  in 
getting  the  whole  force  at  work  on  the 
honey-producing  flowers,  where  the  latter 
are  plentiful  very  near  the  apiary,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  pasture  were 
from  one  to  two  miles  away.  Probably 
no  one  could  give  a  vei-y  definite  answer 
to  the  question  without  trying  the  experi- 
ment with  a  number  of  colonies  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  blossoms,  and  an  equal 
number  one  or  more  miles  away,  for  a 
number  of  years  ;  and  this  is  something 
that  I  have  never  done,  therefore  I  can- 
not be  considered  an  authox-ity  in  this 
matter.  I  can  only  give  my  experience, 
which  the  questioner  and  others  can  take 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

My  experience  would  indicate  that  those 
who  argue  that  bees  must  be  set  right 
down  in  the  very  centre  of  the  honey- 
producing  flora  do  this  more  from  theory 
than  from  actual  knowledge ;  for  I  am 
.'ed  to  believe  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  difference  in  the  results,  at  the 
distance  named,  to  pay  for  moving  the 
apiary  up  to  the  bloom  during  the  time 
of  the  blooming  of  the  flowei's,  and  back 
again  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  From 
many  times  of  watching  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  near  my  apiary,  over  which  the  bees 
pass,  I  find  that  they  fly  very  rapidly 
wheal  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  mile 
from  the  apiarj-,  and  the  exercise  seems 
to  be  invigorating  ;  and  if  those  who  argue 
depopulation  of  the  hives  when  the  bees 
have  long  distances  to  fly  could  be  here  in 
years  when  the  bees  work  on  basswood 
from  four  to  eight  miles  away  from  home, 
following  the  flow  back  and  up  to  the  top 
of  the  high  hills  as  the  bloom  fails  here 
at  home,  and  then  further  and  further 
away,  and  see  how  the  honey  in  the  sec- 
tions grows  as  if  by  magic,  with  hives 
gaining  in  number  of  bees  while  this  work 
is  going  on,  I  think  they  would  incline 
to  the  same  opinion  I  do,  namely,  that 
the  claims  which  they  have  been  putting 
forth  are  only  fallacious. 

From  this  experience  of  mine,  and  the 
many  proofs  given  in  the  back  volumes 
of  the  different  bee-papers,  I  am  convinced 
that  bees  go  from  one  to  three  miles  from 
home  for  nectar,  from  choice,  during  the 
summer  months,  during  which  months  the 


larger  part  of  the  storing  of  honey  is  done  ; 
and  if  I  were  in  the  questioner's  place  I 
would  not  give  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars 
in  sacrifice  in  changing  a  position  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  honey-flora  to  one 
right  in  its  midst. 

A  few  years  ago  it  rained  all  through 
the  apple  bloom  while  it  was  at  its  height 
at  my  home,  which  is  situated  in  a  valley, 
the  rain  stopping  only  about  a  day  be- 
fore the  bloom  fell  here.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bloom  was  just  opening  on  the 
hills  five  miles  away  and  the  orchards  in 
the  intermediate  or  intervening  space  were 
all  the  way  from  just  failing  in  bloom  to 
just  opening.  The  weather  now  became 
fine  for  nectar  secretion,  and  the  bees 
began  to  roll  in  the  honey,  and  kept  right 
at  it  day  after  day  till  the  bloom  failed 
on  the  hills,  the  farthest  being  eight  miles 
away.  And  I  thought  the  yield  was  even 
greater,  if  possible,  when  all  bloom  was 
gone  up  to  four  miles  away,  than  it  was 
during  the  first  three  days  when  the  bloom 
was  nearer  the  apiary. 

Then  I  have  had  good  crops  of  buck- 
wheat honey  stored  when  there  was  not 
a  square  rod  of  buckwheat  in  sight  of  the 
apiary,  and  not  to  exceed  thirteen  acres 
within  the  distance  stated  by  the  ques- 
tioner (a  mile  and  a  half),  while  hundreds 
of  acres  lay  from  three  to  five  miles  away. 

These  experiences,  together  with  having 
tons  of  basswood  honey  stored  from  the 
top  of  the  heights  seven  or  eight  miles 
away  from  my  apiary  (these  same  being 
those  from  which  the  apple  blossom  honey 
was  gathered  as  spoken  of  above),  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  lead  me  to  think 
that  the  centre  location  parties  are  not 
entirely  sure  tf  the  premises  they  have 
taken. 

Of  course,  -vhere  one  could  have  things 
just  as  he  would  like  them,  a  location  in 
a  valley  full  of  honey-producing  flora,  to- 
gether with  rising  hills  on  either  side  the 
same  being  covered  with  all  manner  of 
nectar-yielding  flora  clear  to  ^  their  sum- 
mits, the  summit  of  which  would  be  from 
one  to  eight  miles  away,  would  be  the 
inuch-desired  location  for  the  person  who 
is  to  keep  bees  for  a  living.  But  as  it  is 
impossible  for  all  to  enjoy  such  a  location, 
and  as  other  environments  are  likely  to 
enter  into  any  location  in  which  we  ire 
Ijlaced,  or  must  be  placed  on  account  of 
our  own  welfare,  or  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  we  love  and  wish  to  ]i5lp  to  a 
schooling  or  a  business,  or  something  of 
the^kind,  it  is  well  to  accept  the  situation 
as  it  comes  to  us,  and  not  be  stampeded 
from  it  by  the  "  scare-crow  "  of  the  thought 
that  it  is  positively  necessary  that  flowers 
must  be  in  abundance  right  where  we  are 
located. — :G.  M.  Doolittle,  in  "  Ameridan 
Bee  Journal." 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  CENTRAL  SIBERIA. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  in 
the  Times  of  January  16,  written  by  "  An 
Oi-.c.asional  Correspondent,"  of  the.  leading 
journal,  is  inserted  as  possessing  special 
interest  for  bee-keepers  :  — 

"Immediately  north  of  the  region  of 
'  steppe  borderland  '  known  as  Semipala- 
tinsk  lies  that  portion  of  Siberia  embraced 
by  the  government  of  Tomsk.  Bounded 
on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Akmo- 
linsk  territory  and  the  Tobolsk  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  east  and  north-east  by 
Mongolia  and  the  Yeniseisk  government, 
it  comprises  an  area  of  upwards  of  331,000 
square  miles,  or,  to  give  a  better  idea, 
is  one  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  France. 
Through  tlie  cenire  of  this  province  runs 
the  middle  link  of  the  great  Siberian  Rail- 
way, and  south  of  the  line  are  situated 
four  of  the  seven  unequal  districts  into 
which,  for  purposes  of  internal  adminis- 
tration, it  is  divided,  known  as  the  Bar- 
naul, Biisk,  Kuznetsk,  and  Zmeinogorsk 
districts,  forming  the  property  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty's  Cabinet  under  the  name 
of  the  Altai  mining  distri(-t.  This  pro 
perty,  already  one  of  the  richest  in  Siberia, 
is  certain  to  advance  still  fui'ther  in  im- 
portan(-e,  especially  when  the  ])roposed 
Tomsk-Tashkent  Railway  is  taken  in  hand, 
and  merits  a  few  words  of  description. 

The  surface  of  the  (-ountry  is  varied,  a 
vast  level  plain  constituting  the  west-ern 
and  northern  portions,  while  on  the  east 
and  south-east  rise  ranges  of  the  Altai 
mountains.  Throughout  the  low  lands  the 
rich  black  earth,  which  has  px'oved  to  be 
the  fertile  soil  of  Siberia,  abounds,  and, 
hence,  doubtless,  the  attraction  which  has 
brought  settlers  to  these  parts  in  such 
lai-ge  numbers  during  recent  years.  For 
some  time  attempts  wex'e  made  to  protect 
the  Altai  lands  4i"om  the  inti'usion  of 
settlers ;  but  since  1865,  when  the  dis- 
trict was  first  opened  to  colonisation,  the 
influx  of  settlers  has  steadily  inci'eased, 
as  many  as  300,000  being  said  to  have 
settled  in  the  Cabinet  hinds  of  his  Majesty 
within  the  last  ten  years  of  the  j)ast  cen- 
tury. 

Agriculture  is  consequently  the  pi"e- 
domiuant  occupation  of  the  people,  and, 
though  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  arable 
land  is  sown,  a  large  surplus  of  grain  is 
available  in  normal  years  for  export  to 
Eastern  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

After  agriculture  the  raising  of  live 
stock  forms  an  important  element  in  the 
husbandry  of  the  country,  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  being  raised  in  large  numbers, 
esi:)ecially  in  the  Barnaul  and  Biisk  dis- 
tricts. Bee-keeping,  too,  is  largely  prac- 
tised,  enormous  quantities  of  honey  and 


wax  being  produced  in  the  Biisk  and 
Zmeinogorsk  districts,  and  wlien  travel- 
ling through  the  counti-y  I  often  obtained 
excellent  honey  from  the  villagers.  The 
villages  are  invariably  composed  of  wooden 
houses  built  of  rough  unsquared  logs, 
moss  and  earth  being  forced  into  the  cre- 
vices between  to  keep  out  cold  and  damj). 
I  saw  the  interior  of  many  such  dwellings, 
often  spending  the  night  in  the  house  of 
some  villager  when  travelling,  and  was 
struck  by  the  uniformity  of  their  appear- 
ance. The  rooms,  of  which  there  were 
generally  two  or  three,  were  always  fur- 
nished on  the  most  simple  plan,  a  table 
standing  against  a  bare  wall,  a  few  chairs, 
and  a  large  wooden  bed  piled  with 
cushions  and  blankets  constituting  bed 
and  sitting  room  while  a  huge  whitewashed 
bri(;k  oven  and  stove  combined  monopo 
lised  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  other,  which 
served  as  kitchen.  The  walls  were  seldom 
adorned  with  anything  beyond  an  ihon 
and  print  of  the  Tsar  and  Tsarina,  and 
never  once  did  I  see  a  sign  of  those  odds 
and  ends,  such  as  ornaments,  joictares? 
photographs,  etc.,  which  make  the  hires 
and  pfiiatrs  of  an  English  cottage." 


^m'm  and  ^ti^lm. 

[3307.]  roivfs  in  Mahimj  the  "  TF.:P.o'." 
Hire. — I  received  the  "  Bee-keepers'  Note 
Book  "  to-day,  and  am  very  pleased  with  it, 
as.  it  contains  just  the  information  I  re- 
quire. However,  I  should  be  pleased  if  you 
could  answer  the  following  questions  con- 
cerning the  "W.B.C."  hive.  (1)  Looking 
at  the  elevation  on  page  61  of  "  Note  Book," 
I  see  there  is  nothing  to  keep  bees  from 
getting  into  the  space  between  the  outer 
cases  and  the  inner  body-box.  How  do  you 
get  over  this  ?  (2)  Do  you  fix  the  inner 
box  containing  bi-ood-frames,  or  does  the 
weight  of  frames,  etc..  keep  the  box  solid? 
(3)  What  size  should  the  division  boards 
be  ?  Do  they  fit  closely  at  the  sides  and 
bottom,  or  is  there  a  5  in.  beeway  left 
below  the  bottom  edge  ?  In  tlie  latter  case, 
is  there  any  danger  of  bees  getting  up  the 
wrong  side  of  division  board?  You  will 
recognise  by  these  questions  that  I  am  the 
merest  novice.  However,  with  a  little  help 
from  you,  etc.,  I  hope  to  be  as  experienced 
as  the  rest  of  my  fellow-readers  of  your 
grand  little  papers,  so,  hoping  for  a  reply 
to  the  foregoing  questions  in  the  B.B.J.,  I 
thank  you  in  anticipation. — ^Frank  Hub- 
bard, Leicester,  January  16. 

Repl\".— 1.  Our  own  practice  is  to  use  a 
thin  strip  of  wood  as  a  "bridge-piece"  to 
cover  the  full  width  entrance  in  the  busy 
summer-time,  if  bees  show  any  disposition 
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to  cluster  between  the  body-box  and  outer 
case  ;  but,  if  work  goes  on  without  any 
such  clustering,  we  prefer  a  free  passage- 
way into  the  hive,  as  giving  more  free  ven- 
tilation than  when  the  entrance  is  bridged 
over.  In  packing  for  winter,  however,  we 
take  away  tlie  bridge-jjiece  and  allow  a  free 
current  of  air  between  the  body-box  and 
outer  case,  as  conducing  to  the  health  of 
the  bees.  2.  An  experienced  bee-man  needs 
no  fixing  of  the  body-box  beyond  what  he 
does  himself  when  using.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  we  believe,  the  custom  of  our 
best  appliance  makers  to  fix  the  bridge- 
piece  referred  to  above  with  screws,  and 
tliis,  while  keeping  the  outer  case  in  its 
correct  position,  prevents  the  cover  from 
being  carelessly  pushed  back  so  as  to  close 
the  entrance-way.  3.  The  division  boards, 
while  not  tight-fitting,  are  larger  than  the 
standard  frame  (to  be  exact,  they  measure 
14  7-16  in.  by  8  7-16  in.). 

\7)30S.]  Using  Non-Swanning  Hives. — ■ 
I  started  bee-keeping  last  summer  with  a 
stock  of  Carniolans,  and  am  now  thinking 
of  making  one  or  two  hives,  wliich  I  hope 
to  fill  with  bees  in  some  way  during  the 
next  season. 

Having  seen  the  excellent  results  de- 
rived from  ixsing  a  non-swarming/  hive, 
which  was  owiied  by  a  bee-keeper  who 
kindly  allowed  me  to  assist  him  with 
his  bees  during  the  late  season,  I  natur- 
ally wish  to  use  same  on  the  hives  I  am 
making.  I  should  therefore  esteem  it  a 
great  favour  if  you  could  give  me  direc- 
tions for  making  same  so  that  I  can  with- 
draw tile  shallow  frame  box  or  non-swarm- 
ing chamber  without  disturbing  the  brood 
chamber.  I  may  say  the  shallow-frame 
box  I  am  making  measures  17|  in.  by 
17f  in.,  outside  measurement.  In  using 
the  above-named  box,  would  you  have  the 
frames  to  hang  in  the  same  way  as  those 
in  the  brood-nest,  or  at  right  angles  to 
same  ? 

In  conchuling,  I  add  a  line  to  say  tliat 
I  read  the  Journal  with  great  interest 
every  week,  and  have  access  to  at  least 
three  years'  back  numbers  for  perusal. 
With  every  wish  for  a  prosperous  season 
to  the  B.B.J,  and  its  courteous  Editors, 
I  send  name,  etc.,  for  reference,  and  sign 
— Lex,   Leicestershii-e,   January  12. 

Reply.— To  give  directions  for  making 
a  non-swarming  chamber  of  special  size, 
such  as  you  purpose  making,  would  in- 
volve more  trouble  than  you  imagine.  Why 
not  get  Ihe  measurements  from  your  bee- 
keeping friend,  who  will  have  particulars 
by  him  ?  On  the  other  hand,  as*  you  have 
access  to  wast  volumes  of  B.B.J.,  refer- 
ence to  page  131  of  Vol.  XXVIII.  will 
give  some  particulars  of  non-swarming 
sliallow-frame  box,    such   as  you   recjuire. 


capable  of  being  placed  below  brood-nest, 
and   withdrawn  when   needed. 

[3309.]  EstahUshiiKj  a  Bcc-Furin.~l  have 
been  a  reader  of  both  your  valuable  jour- 
nals for  some  years,  and  I  liave  gathered 
a  lot  of  valuable  information  from  them. 
I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  give 
me  your  opinion  on  the  following  ques- 
tions in  your  next  issue.  How  many 
stocks  of  Ijees  in  frame-hives  could  an  ex- 
perienced bee-man  look  after  under  the 
circumstances  described  below?  The  loca- 
tion is  a  fruit-growing  one,  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  white  clover  from  first 
week  in  June  till  third  week  in  July ; 
there  is  also  generally  a  plentiful  supply 
of  wild  mustard  and  a  few  limes  about. 
The  man  would  devote  liis  whole  time  to 
the  bees,  the  pi'oduction  of  honey,  and 
making  it  ready  for  market.  I  therefore 
ask,  Do  you  think  such  conditions  and  a 
pasture  as  described  would  be  a  good  place 
to  start  a  modem  bee-farm  if  laid  out  on 
proper  lines?  Tliere  are  as  yet  few  bees 
in  the  district.  2.  Would  200  liives  be 
too  many  for  a  man  to  manage  properly 
and  give  them  all  the  attention  they 
needed  in  busy  time?  I  send  name  and 
address,  but  sign  myself — Bee-Faemer. 

Reply. — 1.  The  '  location  described 
would  be  a  very  promising  one  in  which 
to  establish  an  ajjiary,  and  a  capable 
■man  could  manage,  no  doubt,  as  many  as 
two  hundred  hives,  if  no  other  woi'k  were 
atempted.  But  we  do  not  advise  a  ven- 
ture of  that  kind  in  this  country  ;  lh)etter 
try  a  much  smaller  number  and  gain  ex- 
perience with  them.  "  Make  liaste  slowly  " 
is  a  valuable  motto  for  the  bee-keeper. 
2.  No'  district  we  know  of  in  England  is 
suitable  f(U-  l(jca1ing  200  hives  in  one 
spot.  Half  that  number  is  quite  enough, 
and  any  further  number  should  be  placed 
in  an  out-apiary  some  miles  away. 


TRESS    CUTTING. 

OUT    OF    THE    EATER,    MEAT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Allahabad 
Pioneer  writes  from  Damoh  :  "  An  officer 
in  the  Forest  Department,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, whom  I  have  reason  to  believe,  told 
me  the  following  :  In  April,  perhaps  in 
1891,  he  shot  a  tiger  in  the  Sambalpur  Dis- 
trict. The  wounded  animal  went  into  a 
deep  nullah  and  apparently  died  very  soon. 
But  it  was  not  found  till  the  second  day 
about  ten  a.m.  The  skin  had  so  far  de- 
composed as  to  be  ruined,  the  liair  being 
quite  loose,  and,  of  course,  the  body  of  the 
beast  was  also  very  far  gone.  The  tiger  lay 
on  its  side.  On  the  uppennost  side  was 
found  a  newly-made  comb  made  by  Apis 
florea,  the  small  bees  which  build  on 
bi'anches  of  trees.     The  comb  was  about  as 
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big  as  two  or  three  fingers  and  was  en- 
tirely empty,  but  the  bees  on  it  apparently 
at  work.— Pa-i^y  Telegraph. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  <yr  queries  asHng  for  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  q^ieries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,'  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mmd  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advana  of  the  date  oj 
issue,  queries  cannot  alwaysbe  replied  torn  the  issue  im- 
mediately follomng  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 

Desitnt  CJ3TEUA  (Lincs.). --Criticising  the 
Critics. — Our  correspondent  would  do 
well  to  confine  his  remarks  to  matters 
of  such  interest  as  "  price  of  honey," 
with  which  he  inaugurated  the  dis- 
cussion. Our  space  is  too  limited  for 
letters  which  consist  mainly  of  quota- 
tions and  re-quotations  of  what  has 
already  appeared.  Besides,  it  will 
only  open  the  way  to  more  re- 
petitions in  criticising  the  critics 
to  continue  this  particular  phase 
of  the  discussion,  and  as  there  are  now 
matters  of  general  interest  for  dealing 
with,  we  hope  it  will  be  plain  fb  all 
that  merely  personal  arguments  may  be 
discontinued  without  inflicting  any 
hardship  on  tljose  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

W.  B.  (Sussex).— Melting  down  Granu- 
lated Honey  in  Comb. — 1.  Your  method 
of  extracting  honey,  viz.  :  "  Melting 
down  last  year's  super-combs  by  hang- 
ing it  up  in  a  bag  and  squeezing  out  after 
melting  it  in  dry  heat,  then  taking  wax 
away,"  is  certainly  not  good  bee-keeping. 
Nor  can  we  quite  understand  why — after 
removal  of  wax — there  should  be  only  "  a 
quantity  of  liquid  left  behind,  very 
sweet,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour,"  un- 
less the  combs  were  old  and  contained 
pollen.  In  the  latter  case  the  pollen 
had  been  burnt  in  the  process  of 
melting.  If  properly  melted  in 
moist  heat  (as  advised  in  reply  to  3304, 
page  18  last  week),  the  honey  would  be 
very  little  damaged  in  the  process.  2. 
Without  seeing  a  sample  of  the  "  dark- 
brown  liquid,"  we  cannot  advise  with  re- 
gard to  its  suitability  for  feeding  bees  in 
spring. 

C.  C.  (Potters  Bar).— Making  Bee-Candy. 
—Tour  sample  is  rather  overboiled  and 
in  consequence  would  become  hard  after 
a  week  or  two,  and  unfit  for  bees'  use 
in  winter.  The  consistency  should  be 
about  that  of  sbiff  lard,  and  as  nearly 
smooth  in  grain  as  may  be.  When  candy 
is  coarse  and  hard  in  grain  the  bees  cast 
it  out  in  small  granules,  instead  of  feed- 
ing on  it.    With  more  care  in  boiling  and 


continuous  stirring  while  cooling  off,  the 
candy  sent  would  be  all  right. 

S.  T.  (Chesterfield). — Heather  Honey  for 
Showing. — The  flavour  of  sample  is  very 
good,  as  is  also  the  aroma.  The  only 
fault  is  its  hard  and  rather  coarse  grain, 
which  will  tell  against  it  on  the  show- 
bench  if  staged  in  a  strong  competition. 

M.  D.  A.  (Herts). — Schedules  for  Honey 
Shows  and  Inefficient  Judges. — 1.  The 
ordinary  prize  schedule  for  a  small  show 
of  four  classes  would  be  :  (1)  Six  lib. 
sections  of  comb  honey  ;  (2)  six  lib.  jars 
extracted  honey  ;  (3)  one,  or  more,  shal- 
low-frame of  honey  ;  (4)  display  of  honey, 
gross  weight  from  301b.  to  501b.  To 
make  the  last-named  class  read  "  gross 
weight  not  to  exceed  1121b.,  and  not  less 
than  141b.,"  would  puzzle  any  judge  in 
giving  his  award,  because  an  exhibit  of 
1121b.  bears  little  or  no  comparison  to 
one  of  141b.  2.  It  is  perfectly  useless 
taking  trouble  to  arrange  for  a  honey- 
section,  unless  a  competent  man  is  se- 
lected as  judge.  Such  judging  (?)  as 
you  mention  should  be  impossible ;  it  is 
not  judging  at  all  but  simply  fraudulent 
prize  giving.  3.  We  should  hardly  like 
to  offer  the  sum  you  nam©  as  a  "  fee  " 
for  judging. 

J.  A.  Riley  (Whitefield).— Old  Bee  Books. 
— We  have  the  edition  of  Dr. 
Bevan's  work  on  "  The  Honey  Bee," 
published  in  1838  and  dedicated  to 
the  late  Queen  Victoria ;  but  not  the 
earlier  one  you  mention.  We  will  en- 
deavour to  learn  its  value  in  the  book 
market,  and  let  you  know  if  successful. 

A.  H.  (Wavenden).  —  Free  Advertise- 
ments.-— We  give  no  "  free  advertise- 
ments," nor  do  we  know  of  the  dealer 
you  name  having  a  patent  for  the  ap- 
jDliance  mentioned.  Any  system  of  bee- 
management  for  which  special  merit  is 
claimed  will  have  all  the  publicity  an 
advertisement  in  our  pages  can  give,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  tested  it  in  our  correspondence 
columns,  which  is  the  proper  medium 
for  communicating  matters  of  use  and 
interest  to  readers.  In  the  same  way, 
novelties  in  bee-appliances  are  described 
by  their  inventors  in  our  pages  under 
the  heading  of  "  Novelties "  for  the 
current  year.  This  is  the  only  form 
of  "  free  advertisement  "  our  rules  allow. 

T.  Pttrt  (Croydon). — Moths  in  Hives. — 
The  larvse  sent  are  not  those  of  the 
destructive  wax-moth  known  as  Gal- 
leria  cereana.  Your  specimens  are 
larvse  of  the  smaller  moth  usually  found 
in  the  "saw-cut"  in  top-bars,  and  not 
very  harmful  to  bees,  as  they  are  easily 
kept  under. 

Ignobamus  (Hants). — ^Tour  query  will  be 
dealt  with  fully  next  week. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'   ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  105,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, January  20,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  oc- 
cupying the  chair.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent Dr.  Elliot,  Messrs.  W.  Broughton 
Carr,  J.  B.  Lamb,  E.  D.  Till,  T.  I.  Wes- 
ton, W.  F.  Reid,  F.  B.  White,  and  the 
Secretary.  Letters  explaining  enforced 
absence  were  read  from  Miss  Gayton, 
Colonel  Walker,  Messrs.  R.  T.  Andrews, 
H.  Jonas,  and  H.  G.  Morris. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Five  new  members  were  elected,  viz.  : 
Mr.  W.  J.  Brown,  St.  Joseph's,  Burwash, 
Sussex  ;  Mr.  R.  N.  Corah,  Yarty,  King's 
Norton,  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Henry  Fufcter, 
Black  Street,  Martham  ;  Miss  Jane  Loud, 
Spring  Cottage,  Kenil worth ;  Mr.  G.  H. 
Sander,  The  Cottage,  Salisbury  Road, 
Bexley,  Kent. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee  was 
presented  by  Mr.  T.  I.  Weston,  and  duly 
approved. 

It  was  resolved  that  an  examination  for 
first-class  expert  certificates  be  held  in 
May  next,  the  exact  date  to  be  arranged 
hereafter. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reprinting  in 
pamphlet  form  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris's  ar- 
ticles on  the  "  Educative  Influences  of  Bee- 
keeping," and  subject  to  a  slight  alteration 
in  the  form  of  pamphlet,  was  accepted. 

The  Secretary  reported  results  of  certain 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  proposed  re-issue 
of  the  Association's  diagrams,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  make  further  endeavours  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Boar'd  of  Agri- 
culture, and  in  the  meantime  to  ascertain 
what  alterations  or  corrections  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  drawings. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  permission  to  send 
two  representatives  of  the  Association  to 
give  evidence  before  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  fruit-growers  from  the 
practice  of  apiculture. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  it  was  desired 
to  get  an  article  for  publication  in  the 
March  isstie  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  "  on  "  Bee-keeping  for  Small 
Farmers,"  and  Mr.  Carr  was  asked  to  write 
such  a  paper,  and  kindly  undertook  the 
task. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Cumberland 
Bee-keepers'  Association  urging  further 
agitation  for  a  Foiil  Brood  xA.ct  during  the 
coming  Session  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  reply  to  the 
effect  that  the  Council  have  good  reasons 


for  knowing  that  such  an  Act  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  passed  at  present,  but  that  County 
Councils  can  materially  assist  in  the  eli- 
mination of  foul  brood  in  their  several 
areas  by  contributions  to  the  local  associa- 
tions, who  would  thus  work  through  their 
experts. 

Nominations  of  judges  to  officiate  at  the 
Royal  Show  in  June  next  were  made  for 
approval  by  the  Council  of  the  R.A.S.E. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  February  17. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  having  beeA 
drawn  to  a  letter  in  our  issue  of  January 
14  (page  16),  signed  "  A  British  Bee,"  re- 
ferring to  the  legality  or  o'therwise  of  using 
the  word  "  Honey "  in  describing  a  sub- 
stance with  which  the  nectar  gathered  from 
flowers  by  the  honey-bee  has  no  connection 
whatever,  it  was  decided  to  request  the 
Editors  of  the  B.B.J,  to  inform  the  writer 
of  the  letter  in  question  that  the  proper 
course  will  be  to  notify  the  Government 
Inspector — under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
— for  the  locality,  who  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  prevent  any  infringement  of 
the  Act.  In  response  to  the  above  request 
.we  are  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  issue  to 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  signed  as  statefl 
above. — [Eds.] 

***  Several  printers'  errors  having  crept 
into  our  Senior  Editor's  leader  inlastweek's 
issue  on  M.  Ed.  Bertrand  ,  we  would  pobit 
out  that  in  first  column  on  page  22  (seven- 
teenth line  from  top),  for  "  Apiculture " 
read  Apiculteur ;  and  twenty-eighth  line, 
for  "  evening  "  read  season  ;  then  four- 
teenth line  from  bottom  of  same  column, 
for  "this"  read  their. — [Eds.] 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  jiaper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  public-jition,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  Vindertahe  to  return  rejected  communications. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 
[5400.]  Nature  Study. — By  this  means  of 
teaching  we  get  to  the  I'oot  of  the  matter 
and  plant  seeds  of  future  usefulness  in  the 
receptive  minds  of  the  children.  Then,  as 
time  passes  and  our  juvenile  bee-keepers 
leave  school,  we  may  hope  that  the  subject 
will  still  have  enough  fascination  for  some 
tx>  induce  them  to  continue  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  at  the  continuation  classes. 
Bee-keeping  should,  I  contend,  be  one  of 
the  subjects  taught  at  our  night-schools, 
and  with  the  help  of  some  useful  appliances 
and  a  few  other  of  the  many  interesting 
items  which  go  to  make  up  practical  bee- 
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keeping,  a  weekly  class  should  go  far  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  learners  and  keep 
up  the  attendances,  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  here  in  Berks.,  sadly  lacking,  so- 
much-so  that  our  educational  committee 
have  notified  that,  unless  the  number  of 
pupils  is  increased,  and  more  regular  at- 
tendance they  will  not  recognise  the  school. 

Honey  without  Bees. — In  my  opinion 
the  stuff  mentioned  by  our  friend  "Bri- 
tish Bee,  Truro"  (on  page  16),  should 
be  labelled  "  Com  Syrup,"  and  I  think 
our  B.B.K.A.  should  call  the  attention  of 
the  inspector  of  food  to  the  matter,  and  pre- 
vent this  corn  syruj}  from  being  foisted  on 
the  public  to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  our 
industry.  Surely  amongst  our  many  mem- 
bers we  have  some  well  enough  versed  in 
the  law  to  advise  on  this  matter  ?  'ilie  Bel- 
gians have  recently  passed  a  law  making  it 
illegal  to  apply  the  word  "  honey  "  to  any 
other  article  than  the  product  of  the  bee. 

Marking  Prize  Exhibits. — I  fear  your 
coi-respondent  "Lex"  (page  17)  would 
not  prevent  fraud  by  his  simple  methods  of 
m.arking.  New  bands  would  easily  cover 
the  indelible  marks  on  the  sections,  and 
new  jars  would  easily  send  forth  extracted 
honey  to  another  show  as  the  property  of 
another  owner.  The  dishonest  exhibitor 
who  means  to  win  on  these  nefarious  lines 
is  not  easily  daunted  by  a  few  difficulties. 
Mr.  Weston's  "  purchase  method  "  is  by  far 
the  most  effectual  bar  to  further  showing, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  he  had  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  question  in  view  when 
he  launched  forth  his  propositions.  I  take 
it,  his  aim  was  to  create  a  wider  distribu- 
tion of  the  honey  prizes  amongst  bee- 
keepers generally.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to 
increase  the  number  of  entries  by  inducing 
a  larger  number  of  the  craft  to  become  ex- 
hibitors, by  removing  the  "  deck  sweepers," 
and  then,  to  use  his  own  words,  "giving 
others  a  chance.  Time  alone,  with  his  pro- 
posals in  force  will  prove  if  this  end  is  at- 
tained. Mr.  Weatherhogg  in  one  of  his 
letters  reminds  bee-keepers  who  wish  Lo 
win  that  "  pi  ize-winning  sections  "  require 
to  remain  much  longer  on  the  hive  than 
those  of  "  commercial  quality,"  and  ai"e  tbus 
more  expensive  to  produce.  I  can  fully 
endorse  this  point,  nay,  I  go  further,  and 
assert  that  one  year,  although  running  a 
hundred  hives  at  the  time,  I  was  beaten  by 
one  of  our  Berkshire  members  who  pos- 
sessed a  single  stock  of  bees.  This  gentle- 
man left  his  sections  on  till  they  were  sealed 
out  to  the  wood  in  nearly  every  cell,  as  was 
Mr.  Weatherhogg's  at  the  Dairy  Show  last 
October.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  best 
quality  that  was  staged  (though  I  have  my 
own  opinion  on  that  point)  ;  but  I  do  assert 
that  the  judging  leaned  towards  the  sec- 
tions containing  18  ozs.  of  honey,  rather, 
than  by  testing  the  honey  in  the  comb  as  to 


flavour,  consistency,  and  aroma.  Honey.  I 
contend,  can  no  more  be  judged  by  appear- 
ance only  than  can  a  basket  of  apples — 
and  as  some  of  our  more  experienced  judges 
seem  to  have  now  retired,  the  whole  subject 
of  judging  honey— and  the  best  means  of 
doing  so  will  form  an  interesting  discussion 
for  these  winter  months.  The  weather 
lately  has  not  been  suitable  for  a  cleans- 
ing flight,  a  few  bees  have  been  on  the  wing 
when  the  sun  was  shining,  but  no  general 
flight  for  some  time.  See  that  no  stocks  are 
starved  for  want  of  food,  when  a  cake  of 
good  candy  will  carry  them  on  till  more 
favourable  weather  prevail s.--W.  Wood- 
ley,  Beedon,  Newbury. 


PREVENTING  AFTER-SWARMS. 

CHEAP   HOME-MADE    HIVES. 

[5401.]  Will  you  allow  me  through  your 
paper  to  thank  Colonel  Walker  for  his  kind 
answer  on  page  12,  to  my  letter  in  B.B.J. 
of  the  7th  inst.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
find  some  plan  whereby  I  shall  have  less 
trouble  with  syrarming.  Two  of  my  stocks 
last  year  did  nothing  but  swarm  ;  return- 
ing the  swarms  and  cutting-out  queen  cells 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  at  all.  I  trans- 
gressed all  rules  the  other  day  by  opening 
my  hives,  being  afraid  lest  the  bees  might 
be  short  of  stores,  for  I  did  not  feed  in 
autumn,  neither  had  I  supplied  candy.  I, 
however,  slipped  in  a  cake  of  candy  under 
quilts  of  each  on  January  19,  and  while.do- 
ing  so  had  a  peep  inside.  Two  stocks,  one 
having  a  young  native  and  the  other  a 
"  White  Star "  queen,  were  crowded  with 
bees  on  eight  frames,  but  the  other  six 
hives,  including  three  with  native  queens, 
one  with  "  White  Star  "  and  two  with  na- 
tives crossed  with  another  well-known 
breeder's  strain  were  not  so  good.  The 
stock,  headed  by  a  native  queen,  seemed  to 
have  but  two  frames  of  bees,  though,  of 
coiirse,  the  glance  I  gave  was  but  cursory. 

Home-made  Hives. — If  I  can  help  any  of 
my  readers  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  home-made  hives  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do 
so.  I  have  just  made  eight,  at  a  total  cost 
for  wood  of  5s.  6d.  or  8^.  each.  Of  course, 
to  this  must  be  added  cost  of  screws,  nails, 
paint.  The  paint  I  expect  to  cost  more 
than  twice  the  woodwork.  These  hives  are 
far  more  solid  and  of  thicker  construction 
than  one  I  bought  from  a  well-known 
maker.  They  have  a  body-box  large  enough 
to  contain  eleven  frames,  which  fits  loose 
inside  an  outer-case  on  the  orthodox 
"W.B.C."  plan.  Each  outside  joint  has 
some  good  thick  pairlt  between  the  abutting 
surfaces,  and  the  joints  ai'e  screwed  (not 
nailed).  I'll  defy  any  wet  to  get  between 
the  joints.  One  of  your  readers  asked  a 
question  about  runners.  T  find  ordinai-y 
tin  section-girders  cut  a  little  shorter  make 
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capital  runners  for  frames  to  work  on. 
Your  contributor  "  D.M.M."  asked  a  ques- 
tion about  Hive-roofs  (page  2,  of  B.B.  J.,  for 
Januai'y  7).  May  I  say  in  reply  I  have  never 
had  trouble  by  damp  getting  through  the 
roof  because  I  treat  it  thus  :  First,  I  cover 
the  woodwork  of  roof  well  with  a  thick 
coating  of  paint,  and  then  paint  a  piece  of 
calico  or  cloth  (I  used  an  old  cretonne  cur- 
tain) and  lay  the  painted  surfaces  together. 
I  next  paint  the  outside  surface  of  the  cre- 
tonne, and  a  day  or  two  after  (or  when  it 
is  dry)  I  give  it  a  second  coat  of  paint.  \'i 
absoi'bs  a  tremendous  lot  of  paint,  Viit  llie 
roof  is  entirely  waterproof.— S.  Darling- 
ton, Charing,  Kent,  January  20. 


PREPARING     FOR     THE     COMING 

SEASON. 

ME.     UYMEB'S     system     OF     SWARM-PREVEN- 
TION. 

[5402.]  The  time  has  now  arrived  for 
bee-keepers  to  formulate  their  plans  for  the 
season  of  1904  (which,  I  trust  will  be  better 
than  the  two  preceding  ones),  I  venture 
to  write  a  few  lines  on  "  Mr.  Rymer's 
System  of  Non-Swarming  as  adopted  by 
him,  and  how  it  applies  to  bee-keepers  who 
are  located  within  i-easonable  distance  of 
the  heather." 

I  may  say  that  the  distance  my  beeis  have 
to  travel  from  their  home-stands  to  the 
moors  is  from  1^  to  2  miles,  the  heather 
then  extends  for  miles.  Now,  in  former 
years  I  have  taken  my  bees,  and  dumped 
them  down  near  a  stream  3^  miles  from 
their  summer  stand  and  invariably  a  con- 
siderable number  have  returned  home, 
which  proves  that  they  have  been  there  be- 
fore I  book  them,  and  leads  up  to  my 
question  :  — Is  there  any  real  necessity  to 
carry  my  bees  to  the  moor,  seeing  the  dis- 
tance is  only  1^  miles  to  the  edge  of  the 
heather-covered  fells  ?  "  Another  reason 
which  prompts  that  question  is  :  Supposing 
I  was  to  adopt  Mr.  Rymer's  plan,  my 
stocks  would  be  so  strong  that  (as  our 
friend  "D.M.M."  pointed  out)  there  would 
•be  great  risk  in  removing  them,  except  in 
a  hive  specially  built  for  the  purpose.  The 
article  by  Mr.  Doolittle  in  your  issue  of 
January  21  (page  26),  seems  to  point 
in  the  direction  of  not  removing  to 
heather,  as  he  states  that  bees  work 
from  four  to  eight  miles  from  home, 
and  bring  in  a  large  supply  of  nec- 
tar. Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  Mr. 
Rymer  to  let  us  have  the  article  on  Queen- 
rearing,  as  promised  some  little  time  ago  ? 
I  may  say  that  an  answer  to^  the  above 
queries  wo^ld  be  welcomed  by  scores  of 
bee-keepers  in  the  Tyne  valley,  who  are 
situated  in  the  same  position  as  myself. — 
J.H.W.,  Haydon  Bridge,  Northumberland, 
January  22. 


SHOWS   AND    SHOWING. 

DISHONEST    EXHIBITING. 

[5403.]  This  subject  seems  to  still  hold 
the  field  in  your  pages.  I  should  think  all 
good  bee-keepers  with  level  heads  will  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ton's proposals  to  decrease  the  amount 
of  dishonest  exhibiting.  Whilst  the  de- 
sired end  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  at- 
tained, it  is  apparent  that  the  just  must 
suffer  with  the  unjust.  Besides,  it  can 
only  avail  in  the  case  of  sections,  because 
it  IS  as  easy  to  procure  extracted  honey  in 
bulk  and  gain  honours  (?)  at  numei-ous 
shows  with  portions  of  same,  as  at  one  show 
with  a  single  dozen  jars.  I  venture  to  say 
the  vendor  is  not  seldom  as  culpable  as  the 
purchaser,  as  I  fear  our  large  .honey  pro- 
ducers (and  shall  I  say  exhibitors?)  who 
live  in  a  favourable  district  for  quality, 
are  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  "why 
and  wherefore  "  of  a  purchase,  so  long  as 
they  get  their  price  ;  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  must  be  quite  clear  what  is  in- 
tended. Anyway,  these  latter  are  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  assist  in  securing 
the  conviction  of  the  fraudulent  offenders, 
who  are— or  ought  to  be — hated,  and  yet 
the  first  question  asked  shuts  up  their 
mouths  like  a  book ! 

According  to  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents, the  bee-keeper  is  himself  at  fault  if 
he  does  not  get  honey  of  the  right  quality. 
I  have  kept  bees  fifteen  years  (my  apiai-y, 
at  present,  contains  twenty- two  hives),  and 
I  have  tried  all  means  and  devices  in  order 
to  obtain  honey  of  Al  quality,  but  so  far 
have  failed  entirely  ;  and  when  my  bee- 
keeping neighbour,  whose  bees  work  in  the 
same  district,  and  probably  on  the  same 
forage  as  my  own,  can  show  honey  equal  to, 
and  in  some  cases  better  than,  that  of  our 
noted  prize-winners,  it  leads  me  to  think 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong, 
or  I  am  "as  a  child"  in  these  matters. 
What  we  unfortunate  bee-keepers  will  do, 
if  the  suggestion  of  barring  dark  honey 
altogether  from  the  show-bench  comes  off,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  unless  we  either  give  up  bees 
altogether  or  make  it  a  case  of  seeking  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,  and  carxying  our- 
selves and  our  hives  to  where  honey  of 
right  quality  can  be  had.  We  could,  of 
course,  adopt  the  alternative  of  purchase  if 
dishonest  enough. 

For  myself  I  agree  with  the  "  Village 
Schoolmaster  "  who  says,  "  Let  the  judge 
adjudicate  not  only  by  the  wording  of  the 
schedule  but  in  the  spirit  of  same."  I  have 
heard  judges  openly  declare  their  convic- 
tion that  a  certain  exhibit  of  honey  (and 
not  a  small  one)  was  not  produced  within 
many  miles  of  the  county  radius,  and  yet  it 
took  first  honours  because  proof  could  not 
be  obtaiued. 

Dishonesty  and  unfair  competition  are,  to 
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my  mind,  the  chief  cause  of  empty  show- 
benches  ;  remove  the  cause  (if  possible), 
and  good  effects  are  sure  to  follow.  Doubt- 
less, many  of  our  more  fortunate  bee- 
keepers will  include  me  among  the  great 
list  of  "grumblers,  disappointed  exhibitors, 
etc.,"  but  I  would  much  prefer  taking  my 
etand  in  the  swelling  ranks  of  the — Dis- 
heartened, Derby,  January  22. 


SHOWS   AND    SHOWING. 

PRIZE   EXHIBITS    AT   HONEY    SHOWS. 

[5404.]  In  the  endeavour  to  correct  me, 
your  correspondent  Mr.  E.  G.  Ive  (539/, 
page  26)  evidently  does  nob  quite  under- 
stand the  "  not  for  competition  "  class  on 
page  14.  I  contended  that  Mr.  Hales  at- 
tached undue  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the 
"  general  public,"  who,  he  said,  "  would 
sooner  see  honey  of  the  average  quality," 
etc.  Now,  if  an  exhibitor  who  usually  fails 
in  the  ordinary  classes  has  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  please  the  general  public  with  a  view 
of  average  quality  honey,  he  could  easily 
have  staged  an  exhibit  named  as  such,  and 
shown  as  "not  for  competition."  I  think, 
however,  we  shall  have  to  wait  long  for  the 
exhibitor  possessing  the  courage  to  do  this. 
To  my  mind,  the  general  public  go  to  shows 
in  order  to  see  the  best  of  everything,  not 
exhibits  of  average  quality  ;  they  have  such 
in  tradesmen's  windows  at  home.  There 
is  also  another  verdict  at  the  shows  which 
exhibitors  are  bound  to  attach  value  to, 
viz.,  that  of  the  judge  who  awards  the 
prizes.  For  myself,  I  say  gain  that  in  an 
honest  manner  and  you  are  sure  of  ap- 
pi'oval  from  the  general  jjublic.  I  would 
also  j)oint  out  to  our  friend  Mr.  Ive,  that 
there  are  already  numerous  classes  at  shows 
specially  arranged  for  the  "  hawked  "  ex- 
hibits, with  very  pressing  invitations  to 
send  them  on  in  many  instances  in  order 
to  improve  the  look  of  the  show-bench. 
May  I  also  say  that  my  wishing  Mr.  Hales 
better  success  at  1904  shows  was  much  the 
same  thing— minus  sarcasm — as  saying 
"  try  ,try,  again,"  as  urged  on  page  26  by 
Mr.  Ive.  I  would  also  remind  the  latter 
that  Mr.  Weston — on  page  523 — does  not 
wish  to  bar  the  lowest  exhibitor  from  tak- 
ing prizes  as  often  as  he  has  the  opportu- 
nity. I  commend  Mr.  Turner's  sensible 
letter  on  page  24  to  your  correspondent's 
notice  especially  the  suggestion  of  classes 
for  novices  ;  there  are  similar  classes  at  the 
Lines  show,  and  I  believe  they  are  very  suc- 
cessful. If  such  could  be  generally  adopted 
they  would,  I  think,  remove  cause  for  much 
grumbling  and  lead  on  to  greater  personal 
efforts,  without  which,  success  at  shows 
will  not  come.  In  referring  to  my  prize 
exhibits  as  a  veritable  El  Dorado,  Mr.  Ive 
tempts  me  to  sa,y,  if  this  is  his  view  let 
him  go  and  do  likewise  ;  I  know  of  nothing 


to  prevent  him.  I  fear,  however,  that  so  far 
as  regards  the  £  s.  d.  side  of  the  matter  he 
will  probably  be  disappointed,  and  find  no 
"  royal  "  road  to  wealth,  even  in  producing 
prize  exhibits.' — A.  W.  Weatherhogg, 
Willoughton,  Lincoln. 


REMEDIES  FOR  BEE-STINGS. 

[5405.]  Seeing  that  no  reader  has  so  far 
volunteered  a  remedy  for  stings  in  reply 
to  your  correspondent  "  Stung,"  who  writes 
on  page  16,  may  I  offer  a  suggestion  ?  I  am 
a  novice  at  bee-keeping,  and  have  not  yet 
been  stung.  My  sister,  however,  was,  and 
I  remembered  seeing  a  remedy  for  bee- 
stings on  an  old  "  Nursery  Card  "  long  ago, 
It  consisted  of  salad  oil  and  arnica,  but  I 
could  not  remember  the  proportions.  I 
therefore  put  about  20  drops  or  more  of 
arnica  into  an  egg-cup  half  full  of  oil.  The 
stung  finger  (which  was  already  very  pain- 
ful) was  held  in  the  mixture,  when  the  pain 
soon  lessened,  and  was  nearly  gone  at  the 
end  of  five  minutes ;  the  finger  never 
swelled  up  at  all.  Hoping  this  rather 
vague  receipt  may  be  of  use  to  your  readers, 
I  sign — De  Polebtjs,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

{Correspondence  continued  on  page  36.) 


HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY   BEE. 

the  apiaries  of  otTR  readers. 

After  the  interesting  letters  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  our  pages 
signed  "  Tom  Sleight,"  we  are  glad  to  see  his- 
tall  and  burly  form  on  next  page.  Nor  will 
readers,  more  than  ourselves,  have  supposed 
that  his  wanderings  "  among  the  bees,"  long 
miles  away  from  home  by  day,  were  varied 
by  "hard  night-toil  in  the  coal  mine." 
These  simple  words  are  a  fine  testimonial 
to  the  possibilities  for  good  to  be  found  in 
bee-craft,  and  so  we  say,  long  may  our 
good  friend  live  to  find  pleasant  relief  from 
his  nightly  toil  in  the  merry  hum  of  his 
bees  in  the  bright  sunshine  above  ground. 
He  writes  of  himself  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  response  to  your  request  for  a  few 
'  notes  '  of  my  bee  experiences  I  may  say 
my  enthusiasm  for  bee-keeping  was  first 
aroused  in  the  autumn  of  1898,^ when  a 
friend  near  by  gave  me  a  warm  two  or  three 
hours'  turning  a  '  Little  Wonder '  ex- 
tractor, and  later  on,  after  having  finished 
my  job  I  had  a  taste  of  comb-honey,  and, 
still  later,  had  many  an  hour's  chat  on  bees 
during  the  following  winter  nights.  This 
was  followed  by  my  getting  the  Bee 
Journal  and  reading  it  with  much  inter- 
est. After  some  persuasion  my  friend  then 
induced  me  to  make  a  start,  though  I  had 
a  wholesome  dread  of  bees  as  *  stingers.' 
Anyway,  I  bought  a  skep  of  bees,  and  after 
carrying  them  thirty  miles  I  fixed  them  up 
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in  an  allotment  garden  100  yards  away 
from  home,  not  caring  to  have  live  bees 
with  stings  too  near  the  house.  But  hav- 
ing jDroved  my  fears  to  be  groundless,  one 
season's  experience  with  a  frame-hive  satis- 
fied me  that  by  careful  management  I  could 
keep  bees  nearer  home,  and  the  spot  shown 
in  photo  was  selected  as  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  I  have  increased  slowly  from 
the  original,  adding  one  or  two  each  year 
till  I  am  now  the  owner  of  seven  colonies 
of  bees.  I  soon  found  that  the  old  hive, 
which  holds  fourteen  frames,  was  too  big 
and  clumsy  for  summer  use  (although  it 
does  very  well  to  winter  a  stock  in),  so  hav- 


to  within  a  foot  of  the  hives,  so  it  would 
have  destroyed  my  best  three  stocks  had 
they  been  a  foot  nearer  the  edge.  The 
place  seen  just  holds  six  hives,  and  as  they 
are  half  as  high  as  the  houses,  the  bees 
have  a  good  start  oflE  from  flight  .boards. 
The  wall  in  front  is  also  handy  for  leaning 
on  while  watching  .the  little  busy  bees  at 
work.  Many  are  the  hours  I  spend  in  this 
way  after  a  hard  night's  toil  in  the  coal 
mine.  As  to  '  takes  '  of  honey,  I  am  still 
looking  to  the  day  when  I  shall  get  from 
100  lbs.  from  one  hive,  although  for  a  bad 
season  I  cannot  complain,  seeing  that  the 
hive  just  behind  me  yielded  60  lbs.  in  1903. 
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ing  seen  an  'X.L.  AH'  hive  for  sale  I 
bought  it,  and  the  rest  were  made  by  my- 
self fi'om  that  pattern.  The  material 
chiefly  used  was  pine-apple  boxes,  to  be 
bought  here  at  about  one  penny  each,  and 
as  three  or  four  boxes  will  make  a  hive 
(except  the  roof,  which  I  buy  from  a  hive 
maker),  I  don't  consider  my  hives  very 
costly. 

"  As  will  be  seen,  the  hives  at  foot 
of  photo  stand  on  a  terrace,  raised  about 
4  ft.  high  from  my  other  garden,  while  the 
three  hives  at  the  back  are  terraced  10  ft. 
high.  This  terrace  the  heavy  rain  in  No- 
vember, 1903,  caused  to  come  down,  and  all 


Its  queen  was  reared  from  the  first  lot  I 
had.  I  had  tried  different  strains  of  queens 
in  each  hive  last  year,  but  my  first  strain 
proved  the  best.  I  am — as  seen  in  the 
photo — searching  for  a  queen  prior  to  unit- 
ing. It  was  taken  on  one  of  the  warmest 
and  brightest  days  we  had  last  summer, 
with  hundreds  of  bees  on  the  wing  at  the 
time,  but  the  snapshot  (taken  by  a  bee- 
pupil  of  mine)  failed  to  get  an  odd  one  to 
show  in  the  picture. 

"  I  find  bees  a  most  interesting  hobby ; 
indeed  my  wife  says,  '  I  spend  about  three 
months  of  every  summer  over  them.'  The 
plain  English  of  this  is,  that    I  am  never 
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to  be  found  far  from  home  in  the  summer- 
time ;  anyway,  I  cannot  persuade  the  wife 
to  venture  near  a  hive,  but  as  I  am 
always  employed  on  nightwork,  there 
is  no  need  for  her  trying  to  hive 
swarms,  as  I  can  do  that ;  in  fact, 
I  am  rarely  troubled  with  swarms,  and 
have  only  had  one  in  four  years.  I  have 
raised  a  few  sections,  but  they  don't  sell 
well  here,  so  I  work  mainly  on  extracted 
honey,  which  sells  readily  at  Is.  per  lb. 
So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  our  arch-enemy 
foul  brood  has  no  relatives  in  this  village  ; 
so  we  are  well  off  in  that  rt>spect.  I  often 
take  trips  to  neighbouring  bee-keepers  ;  in- 
deed, I  go  far  and  near  to  see  how  the 
bees  are  getting  on,  and  thus  learn  a  bit 
for  myself  on  the  foul  brood  question,  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  of  it  yet.  I  have  won 
a  few  prizes  at  our  local  shows,  but  can- 
not manage  to  do  much  in  winning  at  large 
ones,  although  I  have  not  given  in  yet.  I 
saw  it  stated  in  the  B.B.J,  recently  that 
experience  enables  one  to  get  good  sec- 
tions, and  I  am  beginning  to  find  out  it 
does.  I  conclude  by  wishing  all  our  bee- 
friends  a  happy  and  prosperous  year  in 
1904." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

{Continued  from    page   34.) 
BEE  AND   HONEY   SHOWS. 

rUAUDULENT    PUIZE-WINNING. 

[5406.]  During  the  summer-time  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  visit  several  shows 
held  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  secretaries,  stewards,  and 
judges  faithfully  and  wisely  carried  out 
the  instructions  in  their  schedules,  the  dis- 
honest exhibitor  would  to  some  extent  be 
checked.  Most  schedules  state  "  That 
honey  and  wax  must  have  been  gathered 
in  the  natural  way  by  the  exhibitor's  own 
bees  during  the  current  year."  This  pro- 
vision is  evidentlv  intended  to  prevent  an 
exhibitor  from  purchasing  honey  and  wax 
elsewhere,  and  also  of  feeding  up  his  bees 
to  produce  sections  fit  to  show.  This  feed- 
ing up  is  undoubtedly  carried  on,  although 
at  a  ruinous  expense.  Some  recommend 
that  exhibitors'  apiaries  be  visited  by  a 
small  committee,  as  is  done  in  horticultural 
societies,  but  I  am  afraid  the  guilty  ones 
would  not  be  willing  to  have  their  hives 
inspected  at  such  times.  The  county  ex- 
jDert  always  calls  on  the  members,  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  bees  of  sus- 
pected exhibitors  are  closed  even  to  his  in- 
spection. Another  suggestion  I  have  heard 
of  is  to  have  a  colour  test,  and  disqualify 
every  exhibit  of  such  light-coloured  honey 
as  the  committee  members  know  of  their 
own  experience  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
coiuity.     Our  judges  also  might  help,  espe- 


cially with  wax.  I  am  often  surprised  to 
see  such  ancient  samples  being  year  after 
year  awarded  the  first  prize.  Some  judges 
seem  to  swear  by  colour  and  colour  alone, 
both  in  wax  and  honey.  I  send  name  for 
reference,  and  sign  myself — A  ViLiiAGE 
ScHOOLMASTEB,  Derbyshire,  January  23. 


SHOWS  AND  SHOWING. 

INCEEASHSTG  ENTRIES. 

[5407.]  Along  with  other  B.B.J,  readers, 
I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  corre- 
spondence on  shows  and  showing,  and  in 
my  of»inion  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
small  producers,  or  owners  of  a  few  hives, 
do  not  show  is  the  expense  entailed.  Some- 
one has  to  go  without  prize-money,  and  after 
paying  fees  of  say  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  for  each 
entry,  carriage  to  show  and  back — the  latter 
no  mean  item  for  long  distances — ^while  my 
experience  proves  that  exhibits  are  seldom 
returned  at  owner's  risk  rates.  There  is 
also  loss  of  time  in  preparing  sections  and 
honey  in  jars  for  the  show-bench,  and  fre- 
quently more  or  less  damage,  with  occa- 
sionally entire  loss  of  same.  Then,  if  no 
jji-ize  is  secured,  the  loss  is  considerable  for 
a  cottager  or  artisan.  Personally,  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Mr.  Turner  (5395,  page 
24)  that  it  would  be  better  in  most  cases  to 
have  exhibits  of  6  lbs.  instead  of  12  lbs. 
This  would,  at  any  rate,  lower  the  cost  of 
carriage.  Then,  again,  for  the  owner  of 
two  or  three  hives,  whose  output  of  honey 
is  comparatively  small,  it  is  not  worth  his 
while  to  exhibit  in  order  either  to  sell  his 
produce   or  attend  shows  to  take  orders. 

I  hoped  we  were  going  to  have  some 
really  useful  suggestions  as  to  selling 
honey  when  the  recent  correspondence  on 
"  price  of  honey  "  commenced,  but,  so  far, 
the  result  is  disappointing.  I  have  myself 
sometimes  feared  that  the  retail  price 
might  come  down  so  low  as  to  make  bee- 
keeping unremunerative,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  foreign  competition,  along  with 
that  among  ourselves  at  home  ;  but  if  prices 
do  get  as  low  as  this,  it  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  the  fault  of  bee-keepers  themselves. 
If  more  care  was  taken  generally  in  grad- 
ing all  our  honey,  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  price  for  the  very  best  of  it,  I  feel 
sure  a  market  could  be  secured,  for  those 
able  to  afford  it  are  generally  wilting  to  pay 
a  fair  price  for  a  really  good  article.  The 
lower  grades  could  then  be  sold  at  a  lower 
jjrice,  and  the  result  would  be  a  fair 
average.  Another  cause  of  low  prices  is 
want  of  co-operation,  and  this  is  evident 
even  among  members  of  county  associa- 
tions, some  of  who(m  neglect  to  take  full 
advantage  of  membership.  To  give  one 
instance,  I  may  say,  in  our  own  B.K.A. 
(the  Notts.)  we  have  a  system  of  free  ad- 
vertisement of  honey,   etc.,   among  mem- 
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bers  ;  yet  one  member  of  our  association 
sold  2  or  3  cwt.  of  good  honey  at  3d. 
ped  lb.  "  to  get  rid  of  it,"  while  at  the  same 
time  another,  located  only  about  two  miles 
away,  had  not  enough  honey  to  supply  his 
customers,  and  did  not  know  where  to  ob- 
tain any.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
very  pleased  to  purchase  some  from  the 
other  member  at  double  the  price  it  was 
sold  at  had  he  known  about  it. — J.  Herrod, 
Sutton-on-Trent,  Newark,  Notts. 


MAKING  THE  "  W.  B.  C.  "  HIVE. 

[5408.]  Referring  to  the  query  on  page  28 
last  week,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  my  own 
plan  is  to  fix  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  to 
inner  body-box,  and  nail  two  small  pieces 
of  wood  inside  the  projecting  sides,  and  a 
narrow  strip  across  from  one  to  the  other ; 
I  then  tack  the  perforated  zinc  to  the  under- 
side of  these  extra  pieces  of  wood,  and  when 
the  body-box  is  pushed  up  to  outer  case  the 
narrow  strip  above  mentioned  fits  close  up, 
so  that  the  bees  cannot  get  up  between 
outer  case  and  body-box.  It  also  prevents 
mice  and  wasps  making  their  way  up  into 
top  wrappings  and,  while  giving  free  venti- 
lation at  all  seasons,  the  body-box  stands 
square  in  centre  of  outer  case  ;  this  bridge 
does  not  interfere  with  the  free  passage  to 
the  brood -box. 

I  make  a  satldle-roof  (no  ridge-piece  or 
overlapping  of  joints  on  side  of  roof),  tack- 
ing on  "  Sideros  "  roofing-felt  size  of  roof, 
then  No.  8  sheet  zinc  overlapping,  and  nail- 
ing at  eaves.  Then,  with  a  few  very  fine 
nails  driven  in  the  sides  just  to  keep  it 
down  and  in  position,  this,  when  painted, 
I  find  makes  a  very  efficient  roof.  During 
the  recent  wet  season  I  found  my  hives 
were  perfectly  dry.  If  a  ridge-piece  is  used 
and  joints  overlap.  No.  5  zinc  would  be 
easier  to  fix,  but  not  so  durable  as  No.  8. 
I  use  f  in.  boards  for  outer  cases. — Thos. 
Norman,  Northampton,  January  23. 


A  BEE  NOTE  FROM  WEST  YORKS. 

SMALL  HONEY-TAKES. 

[5409.]  It  seems  like  a  romance  to  read  of 
the  "  takes  "  of  some  of  our  Southern  friends 
last  year,  when  compared  with  the  poor 
season  we  have  had  here  ;  bees  having  to  be 
fed  all  through  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

Few  swarms  came  off  until  the  end  of 
June,  and  feeding  had  to  be  continued  to 
keep  the  bees  up  to  their  usual  standard, 
as  practically  no  honey  was  coming  in. 
On  taking  our  bees  to  the  heather,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  better  prospect,  and  on  fine 
days  honey  came  in  fast  ;  but  this  state  of 
affairs  did  not  last  long  as  the  wet  weather 
returned  and  prevented  the  bees  from  tak- 


ing advantage  of  the  only  chance  left ;  for 
nearly  every  fine  day  was  counteracted  by 
three  or  four  wet  ones,  and  the  hives  came 
back  from  the  moors  only  barely  provi- 
sioned for  winter,  the  surplus  on  the  ave- 
rage being  but  a  few  poxinds  per  hive.  I 
send  card  while  signing  ^  Bee  -  Bee, 
Keighley,  Yorks,  January  22. 


CHEAP  HOME-MADE  HIVES. 

[5410.]  May  I  be  allowed  (through 
your  paper)  to  give  a  word  of  advire 
to  amateurs  who  are  thinking  of  mak- 
ing cheap  (?)  hives  from  disused  boxes, 
viz  :  To  have  all  the  wood  for  the  external 
parts  of  yellow  or  red  deal.  White  deal 
and  j)ine  are  only  suitable  for  the  inside. — 
David  Hancox,  Deddington,  January  25. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  DOOLITTLE. 

MAKING    A    START    IN    BEE-KEEPING. 

"Is  this  Mr.  Doolittle,  the  bee-keeper?" 

"My  name  is  Doolittle,  and  I  keep  a  few 
colonies  of  bees.     What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Beebe,  ai^id  I  wish  to  com- 
mence keeping  bees  in  the  spring.  A  neigh- 
bour told  me  to  come  over  and  see  you, 
and  you  would  tell  me  something  that 
might  help  me  in  starting.  I  had  thought 
of  buying  fifty  colonies.  Do'  you  think 
that  number  would  be  as  many  as  I  should 
buy?" 

"  I  should  say  that  said  number  would 
be  from  five  to  ten  times  as  many  as  any 
beginner  should  buy,  unless  he  has  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  business  be- 
fore thus  starting  into  it." 

"Why  do  you  say  thus?" 

"  Because  the  beginner  should  guard 
against  going  recklessly  into  bee-keeping 
by  putting  his  last  dollar  into  a  business 
of  which  he  knows  nothing.  It  is  this 
getting  crazy  over  a  business  which  looks 
to  be  a  good  thing,  but  with  which  we  are 
not  acquainted,  and  investing  all  we  have 
in  it,  expecting  to  make  a  fortune,  which 
ruins  so  many.  To  be  successful  in  any- 
thing, a  man  must  '  grow  up '  in  it  by 
years  of  toil  and  study  till  he  becomes 
master  of  the  business,  when,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  he  will  succeed." 

"Is  that  the  way  you  commenced?" 

"  If  you  will  pardon  a  little  personal  re- 
miniscence I  will  tell  you  briefly  of  my 
commencement.  In  the  winter  of  1868  I 
became  interested  in  bees  by  reading  the 
fii-st  edition  of  '  King's  Bee-keeper's  Text- 
book,' which  chanced  to  fall  into  my 
hands.  Next  I  subscribed  for  one  of  the 
bee  papers,  read  Quinby's  and  Langs- 
troth's  books,  and  in  March  bought  two 
colonies  of  bees   and   the   hives  which  I 
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thought  I  should  need  for  two  years,  pay- 
ing the  sum  of  $30.00  for  the  whole  lot. 
The  year  1869  being  the  very  poorest  one 
I  have  ever  known,  I  had  but  one  swarm 
from  the  two  colonies  I  bought,  and  had 
to  feed  $5.00  worth  of  sugar  to  provision 
the  bees  through  the  next  winter.  In 
1870  I  received  enough  from  the  bees  to 
buy  all  the  fixtures  I  wished  for  1871, 
and  a  little  more.  So  I  kept  on  making 
the  bees  pay  their  way,  as  I  had  resolved, 
during  the  winter  of  1869,  that,  after  pay- 
ing the  $35,  I  would  lay  out  no  more 
money  on  them  than  they  brought  in,  be- 
lieving tliat,  if  I  could  not  make  the  three 
colonies  pay,  which  I  then  had,  I  could  not 
three   hundred." 

"Did  you  stick  to  that?" 

"Certainly;  and  in  the  fall  of  1872  I 
found  that  I  had  an  average  of  80  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  from  each  colony  I  had  in 
the  spring,  which  was  sold  so  as  to  give 
me  $559  free  of  all  expense  incurred  by  the 
bees,  except  what  time  I  found  it  necessary 
to  devote  to  them." 

"  Whew !  can  bees  be  made  to  pay  as 
well  as  that?" 

"  Probably  not  at  the  present  time,  as 
honey  brought  at  that  time  from  25  to  30 
cents  a  pound,  while  now  that  same  honey 
would  not  bring  more  than  14  to  16  cents. 
You  will  note  that  I  said  '  probably  not,' 
and  I  thus  said  because  of  the  deprecia- 
tion of  honey  in  price.  But  while  the 
prices  of  to-day  are  against  us,  yet  we  have 
made  such  an  advance  in  the  science  of 
bee-keeping,  and  a  much  better  variety  of 
bees,  that  it  is  possible  tO'  obtain  much 
more  honey  from  the  same  number  of 
colonies  at  this  time  than  it  was  in  the 
early  seventies." 

"  Excuse  my  breaking  in  on  you.  Go 
on  with  your  story." 

"  The  next  year  I  purchased  an  ex- 
tractor and  set  apart  a  single  colony  to  be 
worked  for  extracted  honey.  When  the 
basswood  bloom  opened  I  hired  a  man  to 
take  my  place  in  the  hayfield,  paying  him 
$1.75  per  day.  The  man  worked  sixteen 
days,  and  I  extracted  during  those  sixteen 
days  honey  enough  from  that  colony 
which  sold  for  some  70  to  80  cents  more 
than  what  I  had  to  pay  the  man  in  wages." 

"  Wh-ew !  again." 

"  I  told  you  this  onlj^  to  show  that  one 
colony  of  bees  properly  worked  was  equi- 
valent to  myself  or  yourself  in  the  hay- 
field  ;  yet  many  a  beginner  who  has  pur- 
chased fifty  colonies  of  bees,  as  you  pro- 
posed, has  left  them  to*  go  into  the  hay 
and  hai-vest  fields,  or  at  their  other  busi- 
ness, only  to  go  out  of  the  bee  business  a 
year  or  two  later,  telling  us  and  those 
about  them  that  bee-keeping  does  not  pay. 
By  starting  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  as 
it  were,   woi*king  your  way  up,   you  will 


learn  these  things  as  you  would  not,  were 
you  to  start  at  the  top,  when  in  all  pro- 
bability you  would  work  your  way  down, 
if  you  did  not  fall  down.  I  believe  it 
takes  more  skill  to  become  a  bee-keeper 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  than  it  does 
to  do'  the  ordinary  work  on  a  farm. 

"  Then  must  the  bee-keeper  be  tied  to 
his  bees  every  day,  and  all  the  day  long?" 

"  No.  You  must  learn  to  tell  just  when 
the  bees  need  your  attention  and  wh^n 
they  do  not  by  a  thorough  understanding 
of  their  workings,  coupled  with  the  same 
thorough  understanding  of  your  Jr.oalirn 
as  it  applies  to  the  bees.  Then,  when  the 
bees  do  not  require  any  special  attention 
they  can  be  left,  and  the  apiarist  do  other 
work,  or  play  if  he  likes  ;  but  the  bees 
must  not  be  neglected  for  a  single  day, 
when  that  day  will  put  them  in  cond'tion 
to  bring  dollars  in  the  future,  if  you  and 
I  are  to  be  successful  bee-keepers." 

"  Excuse  my  bi'eaking  in  on  you  this 
second  time.  Tell  me  more  about  how  you 
got  along  with  the  bees." 

"  My  diary  shows  that,  in  1874,  my 
honey  was  sold  so  as  to  bring  me  $970, 
free  of  all  expense  from  the  bees,  not 
counting  my  time,  and  now  I  began  to 
thing  of  giving  up  the  farm,  but  finally 
concluded  to  hold  on  to  it  one  year  more, 
to  make  sure  that  I  could  make  bee-keep- 
ing pay  as  a  specialty.  After  deducting 
the  expenses  of  the  bees  from  the  sales,  I 
found  that  I  had  the  next  year  (1875) 
the  amount  of  $431,  and  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  gave  up  farming  and  embarked 
in  the  bee  business,  with  nothing  else  as 
a  source  of  revenue.  Since  then  the  pro- 
fits have  varied  according  to  the  seasons 
and  the  prices  obtained  ;  but  in  figuring 
up  a  few  days  ago  I  found  that  the  average 
since  1875,  or  for  the  past  28  years,  has 
been  about  $1045  each  year,  free  of,  all 
expense  incurred  by  the  bees ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  has  been  my  salary  which  the 
bees  have  paid  me,  with  an  average  of 
about  75  colonies  in  the  spring  of  each 
year." 

"  Do  you  spend  all  of  your  time  on  so 
small  a  number  of  colonies  ?" 

"  No.  In  the  early  eighties  I  kept  from 
200  to  250  colonies  for  a  year  or  two  ;  but 
the  long-continued  sickness  (five  years)  of 
my  father,  and  his  death,  brought  new 
cares  iipon  me  ;  and,  having  other  irons 
in  the  fire,  I  was  obliged  to  reduce  the 
number  of  colonies  kept." 

"  I  see  I  must  soon  be  going,  as  it  is 
getting  late.  Tell  me  in  a  few  words  just 
what  your  advice  to  one  contemplating 
going  into  the  bee  business  would  be." 

"My  advice  to  you,  and  all  others  who 
think  of  trying  bee-keeping  as  a  business, 
would  be,  procure  from  three  to  five  colo- 
nies of  bees;    post  yourself  by     reading 
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about  and  experimenting  with  them,  as 
you  can  find  time  to  do  from  the  business 
you  are  already  in,  and  thus  find  out  for 
yourself  which  you  are  adapted  to,  and 
which  is  the  better  for  a  livelihood — the 
business  you  are  already  in,  or  keeping 
bees.  If  successful,  after  a  series  of  years 
you  can  give  up  your  other  business  if  you 
wish  to.  On  the  contraiy,  if  bees  are  a 
failure  in  your  hands,  then  you  will  be 
but  little  out  for  having  tested  your  ability 
in  that  direction.  "^ — Gleaninqs  (American). 


^mrm  m&  "^^Im. 


[3310.]  Becft  near  Gas  Engines. — May  I 
trouble  you  to  let  me  know  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper  whether  bees  would 
be  disturbed  or  hindered  in  their  work  in 
any  way  if  placed  near  an  engine-room, 
where  a  gas  engine  is  run  nightly 
fi'om  a  little  before  sundown  to  midnight  ? 
2.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  placing 
a  hive  with  the  entrance  close  to  a  wall,  a 
hole  about  a  foot  square  having  been  mad© 
in  the  wall  for  the  bees  to  go  through  ? — 
N.B.,  Leasowe,  Cheshire,  Janiiary  20. 

Reply. — 1.  If  the  hives  were  liable  to  con- 
stant vibration  during  the  time  named,  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  more  or  less  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  well-doing  of  the  bees. 
We  say  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
gas  engines  work  on  the  same  principle, 
i.e.,  the  "power"  is  obtained  by  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  explosions,  each  of 
which  causes  a  sudden  jar  or  shock.  This 
would  affect  the  bees  less  during  actual 
working  hours  than  when  they  should  be 
free  from  disturbance.  2.  No  objection 
whatever. 

[3311.]  Melting  down  Super  -  Comhs. — 
I  cannot  quite  understand  your,  reply 
to  my  query'  which  appears  on  page 
30  of  Bee  Journal  last  week.  I  did 
not  say  anything  about  melting  down 
granulated  honey  in  comb.  I  will, 
therefore,  repeat  my  question,  perhaps  in 
a  little  different  form.  I  had  several  skeps 
last  summer,  which  I  supered  by  putting 
boxes  on  top.  At  the  end  of  the  honey-flow 
I  removed  these  boxes,  and  at  once  ex- 
tracted the  honey  by  putting  the  comb 
in  a  bag  and  squeezing  it  sometimes  to  get 
most  of  tbe  honey  out.  The  wax  left  be- 
hind in  the  bag,  containing,  of  course,  a 
certain  amount  of  honey,  I  put  by  in  a 
crock.  The  other  day  I  melted  this  wax 
down  into  cakes  in  dry-heat.  After  I  had 
taken  the  cakes  of  wax  out,  there  was  about 
three  ^juarts  of  liquid  left  behind,  and  I 
thought  that,  as  I  did  not  get  all  the  honey 
out  of  the  comb    when  I  extracted  it  last 


summer,  this  liquid  would  contain  enough 
honey  to  make  it  suitable  for  stimulating 
the  bees  with  in  spring.  It  is  sweet,  and 
light  brown,  not  dark  brown — my  mistake. 
Some  of  this  liquid  is  water,  of  which  I  put 
about  a  pint  in  the  crock  for  the  melting 
wax  to  drop  into.  These  combs  were  all 
new,  and  contained  no  polleh  wliatevex. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  this  liquid  will 
do  for  the  purpose  mentioned?  Hooiag  I 
have  made  my  question  plainer,  f  wdl 
send  sample  of  liquid  if  necessary. — W.  B. 
Sussex,  January  *21.  ' 

Reply. — We  are  soriy  our  reply  was 
not  satisfactory,  but  it  was  based  on  the 
information  before  us,  and  the  words 
quoted  were  copied  verbatim  from  your 
letter.  The    above    as   amended    makes 

matters  somewhat  clearer,  but  not  entirely 
so.  For  instance  :  After  squeezing  the 
combs  to  get  the  honey  out,  the  wax  left 
m  the  bag  was  put  by  in  a  crock.  We 
are  still  unable  to  account  for  "  three 
quarts  of  liquid  left  behind  "  after  melting 
the  squeezed  combs  to  which  "'  about  a 
pint  of  water"  had  been  added  "for  the 
melting  wax  to  drop  into."  If  a  sample 
of  liquid  is  sent  as  promised,  we  will  be 
glad  to  advise  further,  otherwise  we  can- 
not be  of  much  assistance. 


BEE-KEEPING    IN    IRELAND. 

STATISTICS  FOR  1903. 

The  inquiries  made  in  the  preceding  six- 
teen years  relative  to  the  extent  to  which 
bee-keeping  is  followed  in  Ireland,  and  the' 
degree  of  success  attained  in  this  special 
branch  of  rural  economy,  were  repeated  this 
year  with  reference  to  the  season  of  1902, 
and  the  results  will  be  found  set  forth  in 
Table  VII.  on  pages  42-43.  In  1890,  at  the 
request  of  the  Irish  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion, the  form  previously  used  for  collect- 
ing information  on  the  subject  was  varied 
m  some  respects,  and  additional  details 
were  obtained.  According  to  the  returns 
received,  the  quantity  of  honey  produced  in 
1902  was  25.3  per  cent,  above  the  average 
quantity  for  the  preceding  ten  years.  It 
was,  however,  27.0  per  cent,  below  the 
quantity  for  the  year  1901,  the  returns  for 
which  showed  an  increase  of  15.2  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  quantity  in  1900. 
The  quantity  of  honey  produced,  according 
to  the  returns,  was  524,166  lbs.  ;  of  this 
136,561  lbs.  were  produced  in  the  province 
of  Leinster  ;  169,641  lbs.  in  Munster. 
J25,878  lbs.  in  Ulster,  and  62,086  lbs.  in 
Connaught.  Of  the  524,166  lbs.,  347,818 
lbs.  were  produced  in  "hives  having  mov- 
able combs,"  and  176,348  lbs.  "  in  other 
hives."  It  was  stated  that  212,614  lbs.  was 
"  run  honey,"    and   311,552   lbs.    "  section 
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honey."  The  number  of  stocks  brought 
through  the  winter  of  1902-1903  amounted 
to  32^770,  of  which  17,657  were  in  hives 
having  movable  combs,  and  15,113  in  other 
hives.  See  Table  VII.  on  pages  42-43.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  collected  there  were 
5,890  lbs.  of  wax  manufactured  in  1902,  of 
which  3,749  lbs.  were  from  hives  having 
movable  combs,  and  2,141  lbs.  from  other 
hives.  The  returns  received  in  1902  gave 
the  quantity  of  honey  produced  in  1901  as 
718,218  lbs.  ;  the  number  of  stocks  brought 
through  the  winter  of  1901-1902  as  34,793, 
and  the  quantity  of  wax  manufactured  in 
1901  as  5,926  lbs.  The  quantity  of  honey 
produced  in  1902  was  very  much  greater 
than  that  for  any  of  the  years  preceding 
1898 ;  it  is  27.0  per  cent,  less  than  the 
quantity  returned  for  1901 ;  but  show  an 
increase  of  25.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  average  for  the  ten.  years  1892-1901. — 
Belfast  News  Letter. 


HOW  TO  USE  FORMALDEHYDE. 

Seeing  an  item  in  Gleanings  for  October  1 
in  regard  to  formaldehyde  not  being  a  sure 
cure  for  foul  brood,  I  will  give  some  of  my 
experience  with  it,  as  I  have  used  it  in  my 
business  as  inspector  of  apiaries  for  Santa 
Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 

At  first  I  did  not  have  the  success  that  I 
desired  ;  but  I  did  a  little  differently  each 
time,  and  finally  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  will  cure  foul  brood  and  black 
brood  if  rightly  used.  It  has  done  the  work 
all  right,  as  I  have  used  it  of  late.  I  have 
treated  several  apiaries,  varying  from  two 
to  over  a  hundred  colonies  in  each,  and 
have  cured  all  that  I  have  treated  under 
my  present  system.  Now  for  my  mode  of 
treatment : 

I  use  a  Goodrich  atomizer  No.  4,  and 
formaldehyde,  equal  part  with  water.  Go 
to  the  hive  to  be  treated,  and  raise  the 
body  of  the  hive  in  front  enough  to  work 
so  as  to  spray  the  liquid  on  to  the  bottom 
board.  The  bottleful  will  be  enough  for 
about  six  hives  for  one  application,  which 
I  make  three  as  a  course  of  treatment.  I 
make  the  applications  about  two  weeks 
apart,  and  apply  it  cold,  and  do  no  more 
than  to  spray  it  on  to  the  bottom  board. 
If  it  is  sprayed  on  to  the  combs  it  will  kill 
all  that  it  touches.  The  gas  dries  up  the 
diseased  matter  in  the  cell,  and  the  bees 
clean  it  out  and  make  everything  sl>ine, 
and  the  colony  soon  becomes  strong  and 
prosperous  ;  but  the  hive  must  have  venti- 
lation or  the  gas  will  asphyxiate  the  bees, 
and  that  makes  a  bad  matter  worse.  If 
the  hive  is  tight,  the  cover  must  be  raised 
by  placing  something  between  it  and 
the  top  of  the  hive,  about  ^  in. 
thick.  After  spraying  the  liquid 
on    the    bottom    board,     set    the     nive 


back  in  place,  and    the  work    is  done.— 
Geo.  E.  Hinkley,  in  Gleanings  (American). 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufae- 
twrers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  9p<tce  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
■wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advanci  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  alwaysbe  repliedto  in  the  issueim- 
mediately  following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 


W.  P.  (Silsden). — Bees  and  Neighbours. — 
The  question  of  bees  causing  damage  or 
becoming  a  nuisance  to  neighbours  has 
been  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry  t:a\^cr.'il 
times,  as  reported  in  our  pages,  an  I,  if 
real  damage  is  proved,  or  a  real  nuisance 
established,  the  bee-keeper  is  no  doubt 
liable  by  law  for  the  consequences.  To 
talk,  however,  about  bees  being  "  tres- 
passers," and  as  such  must  be  kept  out 
of  your  neighbours'  garden,  is  mere  non- 
sense. It  is  also  fairly  certain  that  if 
action  be  taken  in  the  County  Court, 
it  must  be  supplemented  by  reliable  evi- 
dence to  establish  a  case  and  obtain 
damages. 

J.  A.  Riley  (Whitefield).— Old  Bee  Books. 
— We  add  a  further  line  to  our  reply  last 
week  to  say  that  the  market  value  of 
the  1827  edition  of  Dr.  Bevan's  work  is 
only  a  few  shillings,  as  the  book  is  by 
no  means  scarce.  We  have  since  learned 
that  our  Senior  Editor  has  a  copy  of 
all  the  subsequent  editions  of  Dr 
Bevan's  work  in  his  private  library. 

F.  B.  (Watford). — Bees  in  India. — We  have 
good  reasons  for  declining  to  insert  the 
article  you  mention  in  our  pages. 

CoNNY  (Guilford).- — The  information  you 
ask  for,  being  actionable  at  law  if  pub- 
lished, cannot  be  supplied  through  the 
medium  of  our  pages. 

"  Inquisitor  "  (Kilgorran).  —  Bees  and 
Spider  Poison.- — We  don't  quite  know 
what  you  mean  by  "  spider  poison  "  ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  bees  gather  that  sub- 
stance when  rifling  the  nectaries  of 
flowers.  Anyway,  it  is  not  to  our  know- 
ledge "  a  fact  that  the  bee  gathers  honey 
and  the  spider  poison  from  the  same 
flower,"  as  you  state. 

W.  J.  S.  (Kilgerran). — ^Bees  and  Hazel 
Catkins. — If  your  hazels  are  in  bloom 
at  a  season  when  better  forage  is  not 
available,  we  cannot  understand  hazel 
catkins,  that  are  yielding  pollen  freely, 
being  unvisited  by  bees.  Our  bees 
always  crowded  the  hazels  for,  pollen, 
gathering. 

*4(.*  A  few  Ldt&rs,  Queries^  <fec.,  a/re  held  over 
till  next  week  for  lack  of  space. 
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DEVON  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
D.B.K.A.  was  held  on  January  22  at  the 
Guildhall,  Exeter,  Colonel  Walker  (Chair- 
man of  the  Council)  presiding  in  the  una- 
voidable absence  of  the  President,  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Amongst  those  present  were  Mrs.  Leigh 
Holland,  Miss  Hole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schole- 
field  ;  Messrs.  Burgess,  Farrant,  Furze, 
Parrish,  Tolson,  Bastow,  Godsland,  Goss, 
Piper,  Shumack,  Smith,  and  Squire. 

The  Council's  report  recorded  a  satisfac- 
tory progress,  the  present  membership  be- 
ing 333,  against  273  in  the  year  1903,  and 
tlie  accounts  showed  a  small  balance  to 
credit. 

A  table  of  statistics  gave  the  result  of  the 
visitation  of  Devon  by  experts,  which,  be- 
gun in  1902,  was  completed  last  year  under 
the  renewed  grant  of  the  County  Council. 
The  number  of  expert  visits  made  on  special 
application  was  97.  The  total  number  of 
apiaries  visited  was  1,794.  They  contained 
6,714  hives,  of  which  4,032  were  frame- 
hives,  and  2,682  were  skeps.  Of  the  ajjia- 
ries  709  were  entirely  modern,  569  entirely 
old-fashioned,  and  494  mixed.  Twenty-two 
apiaries  were  found  without  bees  ;  type  of 
hives  not  reported. 

Owing  to  the  large  extent  of  country 
visited,  and  the  difficult  nature  of  much  of 
it,  especially  for  experts,  who,  in  many 
cases,  were  strangers  to  their  particular 
districts,  this  return  must,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council,  present  a  considerable  un- 
der-estimate.  An  addition  of  one-eighth 
might  fairly  be  made  to  the  numbers  given, 
and  the  number  of  apiaries  be  taken  as 
2,000,  of  frame-hives  4,500,  and  of  straw 
skeps  3,000.  Adopting  the  low  estimate  of 
20  lbs.  for  frame-hives,  and  10  lbs.  for 
skeps,  the  amount  of  honey  produced  an- 
nually in  Devon  is  120,000  lbs.,  represent- 
ing, at  a  wholesale  price  of  6d.  per  lb.,  the 
total  value  of  £3,000.  But  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  weight  given  above  is  comb- 
honey,  a  more  vahiable  product,  and  retail 
prices  are  to  a  great  extent  obtained  for 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey,  so  tliat 
the  total  value  to  the  jsroducer  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  £4,000.  To  draw  uj)  a  general 
balance  -  sheet  of  bee-keeping  in  Devon 
would  be  a  difficult  matter,  involving  many 
considerations,  such  as  original  outlay,  an- 
nual increase  of  stock  by  swarming,  liabi- 
lity to  disease,  production  of  wax,  and  the 
proportion  of  honey  consumed  privately, 
and  does  not  therefore  find  its  way  to  the 
market.  Apart  from  this  the  figures  given 
were  interesting  as  affording  a  fair  idea  of 


an  industry  that  keeps  steadily  increasing. 
The  number  of  hives  might  be  increased 
several  times  over  without  any  lowering  of 
the  average  yield,  and  with  little  effect  upon 
the  general  market.  The  honey  hai-vesb  in 
Devon,  although  a  little  unequal,  had  been 
decidedly  good  as  compared  with  that  of 
Great  Britain  in  general.  Good  heather 
honey  had  been  harvested.  Five  more 
members  had  obtained  third-class  experts' 
certificates  of  the  B.B.K.A. 

The  Chaii-man  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  repoi't  and  accounts  had  pleasure  in 
mentioning  that,  since  their  preparation, 
the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  Devon  County  Council  had  reported 
that  the  County  Council  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  work  done  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  had  decided  to  renew  their  grant 
on  the  same  terms  as  last  year.  It  was  in- 
tended to  make  another  expert  visitation 
throughout  the  county,  and  to  pay  in- 
creased attention  to  the  extirpation  of  foul 
brood.  According  to  the  table  of  statistics, 
about  I65  per  cent,  of  the  apiaries  visited 
were  affiicted  with  this  disease,  a  very 
serious  matter.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  Devon  was  better  or  worse  off 
than  other  counties.  The  amount  of  disease 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  was  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  prospects  of  the 
industry.  Last  year  the  experts  had  left 
careful  instructions  with  the  owners  of 
apiaries  in  infected  districts  showing  how 
to  deal  with  the  various  cases.  It  was  in- 
tended to  arrange  for  extra  visits  to  those 
districts  in  the  present  season,  so  as  to  as- 
certain how  far  the  measure  had  been  suc- 
cessful. He  himself  considered  rhat  mem- 
bers should  band  together  for  their  owi 
credit  and  self-presei*vation  where  neo'S- 
sary,  and  by  united  effort  attempt  to  put 
strong  moral  pressure  upon  the  chief 
culprits. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  election  of 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  as  Presi- 
dent, in  place  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
John  Kennaway,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who  wished 
to  be  relieved.  Mr.  Tolson,  who  seconded 
the  motion,  said  the  position  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland  on  the  County  Council  made 
his  consent  to  be  President  doubly  welcome 
as  showing  the  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  the  D.B.K.A.  by  one  well  qualified 
to  judge.  Futui'e  expert  visitation  through- 
out the  county  would  be  easier,  now  that 
they  had  the  experience  of  the  jDast  two 
years  to  guide  them.  He  quite  agreed  that 
the  question  of  foul  brood  was  very  serious, 
but  perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  would  ap- 
pear from  the  report.  Mistakes  might  have 
been  made,  and  he  hoped  that  the  next  ex- 
pert visitation  would  produce  more  favour- 
able accounts.     Carried  unanimously. 

The  new   President  was   duly    elected ; 
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Messrs.  Scholefield  and  Farrant  were  re- 
elected Honorary  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer;  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Council 
were  elected  and  re-elected,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  voted  to  the  Mayor  of  Exeter 
for  the  use  of  the  Guildhall  throughout  the 
year. 

This  concluded  formal  business,  and  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  discuss  various  points 
of  interest.  The  question  of  the  desir- 
ability of  compulsory  legislation  for  the 
suppression  of  foul  brood  was  introduced 
by  Colonel  Walker,  who  gave  an  account 
of  the  past  efforts  of  the  B.B.K.A.  in  that 
direction,  and  how,  culminating  in  a  strong 
deputation  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
May,  1895,  they  had  barely  failed,  and  that 
only  owing  to  internal  differences  of 
opinion  in  obtaining  an  Act  for  permissive 
legislation  something  on  the  lines  of  the 
Swine  Fever  Act.  Several  members  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  instances  were 
mentioned  where  moral  pressure  had  been 
quite  unavailing.  As  long  as  any  bees  con- 
tinued to  fly  and  fresh  honey  was  to  be 
found  in  a  hive,  certain  bee-keepers  scouted 
the  idea  of  foul  brood,  and  when  the  stocks 
died  out  fresh  swarms  were  introduced  with- 
out any  attempt  at  disinfection.  On  a 
show  of  hands  being  called  for,  the  meeting 
was  unanimous  in  favour  of  permissive 
compulsory  legislation,  while  eight  to  five 
voted  against  compensation  being  granted 
from  public  funds  in  cases  of  compulsory 
destruction  of  diseased  colonies. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Colonel  Walker  was  subsequently  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hy  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
he  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  puhlicntion,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  he  drawn  on  sejjarate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Communications  relating  to  the  literary  department, 
reports  of  Associations,  Shoics,  Meetings,  Echoes,  Queries, 
Books  for  Review,  il:c.,mustbe  addresf^ed  only  to  "  The 
Editors  of  the  '  British  Bee  Journal,' 10,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.G."  All  business  communi- 
cations relating  to  advertisements,  itc,  must  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Manager,  '  British  Bee  .Journal '  Office,  10, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C." 


AMONG  THE  BEES. 

KADrCTM  again! 

[5411.]  Some  time  ago  I  dealt  with 
radio-activity  in  a  way  not  intended  to 
be  taken  seriously,  and  was  then  pleased 
to  see  my  article  treated  from  a  serio- 
comic point  of  view.  In  this  note  I 
approach      the      subject      gravely      and 


seriously,  and  wish  to  attract  the  notice 
of  scientific  readers  to  radium  as  a  new 
cure  for  that  vile  pest  foul  brood  in  bees. 
In  experiments  made  it  has  been  found 
that  the  rays  of  radium  have  proved  fatal 
to  all  kinds  of  bacteria.  A  great  many  tests 
have  been  made  in  treating  different  kinds 
of  germ  disease,  and  in  almost  every  case 
exposure  to  the  rays  destroyed  the  germs, 
so  that  on  trial  being  made  it  was  proved 
that  they  cease  to  grow  and  multiply  in  a 
gelatine  medium.  Experiments  have  been 
made  whereby  the  rays  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  through  a  hole  in  a  metal  disc  and 
strike  on  a  small  mass  of  gelatine  contain- 
ing active  germs,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  developed,  except  on  the  spot  where 
the  rays  had  struck.  This  undoubtedly 
proves  that  a  comb  so  treated  would  be 
sterilised,  and  that  radium  may  prove  able 
to  accomplish  a  cure  of  foul  brood.  I  ask 
no  one  to  accept  this  as  a  truism  until 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  and  found  a 
success — all  I  now  plead  for  is,  that,  theo- 
retically, it  should  do  what  I  claim  for  it. 
Some  of  our  scientific  bee-keepers  might 
be  able  to  bring  a  small  piece  of  comb,  con- 
taining active  germs  of  foul  brood,  under 
the  action  of  radium  rays,  and  prove  if  the 
deadly  possibilities  of  germ  or  spore  would 
be  rendered  innocuous.  The  heavy  cost  of 
even  the  most  minute  particle  may  prove  a 
bar  to  anything  more  than  this  simple  ex- 
periment, but  this  wonderful  force  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  and  by-and-by  will  become 
more  common  and  attainable.  I  hope  this 
is  not  merely  a  vain  dream ! 

A  Baroness's  Bounty. — The  noble  patron 
of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  has 
done  magnificent  work  for  the  good  of 
humanity  at  large,  and  greatly  aid^  many 
of  our  minor  industries,  by  dispensing  the 
contents  of  her  bountiful  purse  in  no 
stinted  fashion,  when  she  deemed  her  con- 
tributions would  encourage  self-help.  Per- 
haj)s  no  other  branch  of  petite  culture  has 
received  more  of  her  fostering  care  than 
bee-keeping.  Most  of  those  engaged  in  this 
pursuit  know  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
her  goodness  in  this  line,  but  one  section 
of  her  bounty  to  apiculture  has  received  less 
attention  than  it  deserves.  Many  of  those 
engaged  in  the  hobby  have  derived  special 
benefit  from  the  excellent  library  possessed 
by  the  parent  Association.  Personally,  I 
have  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
a  perusal  of  the  charming  old  world 
masters  whose  works  are  to  be  found  in 
this  collection,  and  most  of  these  bear  on 
their  book-plate  that  they  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  B.B.K.A.  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.  One  grateful  reader  at 
least  presents  his  sincere  thanks  for  this 
great  boon.  I  have  already  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  catalogue  of  this 
fine  collection  of  books  exists,  and  I  would 
make  a  special  appeal  to  the  members  of 
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the  Coimcil  to  remedy  this  drawback  by 
getting  a  list  printed.  If  lack  of  funds 
is  the  reason  for  the  want  of  this  almost 
indispensable  adjunct  of  the  library,  per- 
haps some  wealthy  member  of  that  body 
would  draw  the  purse-strings  for  so  laud- 
able an  object. 

Weight  of  Bees. — I  am  unable  at  present 
to  remember  the  source  from  which  I  de- 
rived the  following  facts,  but  they  are  very 
interesting.  Careful  weighing  of  bees 
going  out  of  their  hives  unloaded  brought 
out  the  result  that,  practically,  5,000  bees 
go  to  make  up  a  pound.  Almost  the  same 
result  was  secured  by  weighing  a  few  bees 
on  scales  so  nicely  balanced  that  they  could 
accurately  tell  the  millionth  part  of  a 
pound,  and  then  by  calculation  comput- 
ing the  number  of  bees  in  a  pound.  It  may 
be  safely  set  down,  as  a  rule  to  follow  in 
describing  the  weight  of  swarms,  to  say 
that  a  4  lb.  lot  numbers  about  20,000  bees. 
In  regard  to  the  loads  carried  in  by  bees, 
perhaps  less  certainty  can  be  expressed  as 
the  calculation  depends  on  so  many  vary- 
ing factors.  But  the  following  data  may  be 
relied  on.  Incoming  bees  were  carefully 
weighed,  and  it  was  discovered  that,  al- 
though 10,000  bees,  in  a  full  and  abundant 
honey  flow,  might  carry  in  1  lb.  of  honey, 
the  number  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances ran  up  to  over  40,000  ;  so  that  the 
average  number  may  be  set  down  as  about 
20,000  bees.  It  would  all  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  flow.  I  anticipate 
that,  in  the  height  of  a  full  flow 
from  the  white  clover  or  the  heather, 
the  smaller  number  could  do  it, 
while,  in  the  early  or  late  honey  yield,  it 
would  take  all  of  the  larger  number  to  ac- 
complish the  feat.  Just  fancy,  40,000  visits 
to  collect  1  lb.  of  honey ! 

The  Practical  Note  Book. — Certain  im- 
provements in  apiculture  are  brought  un- 
der notice — ^say,  the  excellent  bee-escape 
launched  on  the  market  some  years  ago — 
and  we  wonder  how  we  ever  got  on  in  our 
bee-keeping  without  their  assistance.  Such 
a  feeling  pervades  my  mind  as  I  look  over 
this  admirable  Note  Book.  For  years  I 
kept  books  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  in  which 
I  entered  various  mems.  for  future  refer- 
ence;  but  ,in  general,  they  were  a-missing 
when  I  most  desired  to  make  an  entry. 
Even  when  niade,  the  time  taken  in  hunt- 
ing for  the  desired  information  was  so  con- 
siderable that  I  often  ti'usted  to  my 
memory  of  the  incident  or  fact,  a  by  no 
means  safe  guide.  Here,  however,  is  a 
book,  containing  in  a  few  pages  every  single 
particular  that  a  bee-man  can  desire,  all 
arranged  under  proper  heads,  in  so  neat 
and  get-at-able  a  form  that  no  searching 
is  required.  The  tables,  twelve  in  all,  are  so 
neatly  and  lucidly  arranged  that  their  use 
will  prove  a  perfect  boon  to  all  engaged  in 


bee-keeping.  The  well-known  and  popular 
"  W.B.C."  hive  is  fully  described,  and  well 
illustrated,  while  we  have  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars of  its  construction,  so  that  not 
even  the  greatest  novice  can  go  wrong.  But 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  have 
sectional  drawings,  wisely  avoiding  all 
technicalities  and  fractional  parts  of  an 
inch,  which  so  often  prove  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  novice,  making  all  as  "plain  as 
ABC."  For  working  men,  Mr.  Harry 
Clarke's  description  of  his  home-made  hive, 
constructed  from  used  boards  alone,  makes 
the  book  worth  the  Is.  it  costs.  More  of 
this  hive  anon  !~D.  M.  M.,  Banff,  N.B. 


QUEEN-RAISING. 

CELL-COMPRESSOR    FOR    CELL-CXJP8. 

[5412.]  I  herewith  enclose  two  sample 
cell-cups  in  wooden  shells  such  as  I  have 
successfully  used  for  queen-rearing.  These 
are  similar  to  those  described  by  Mr." 
Hooker  in  his  letter  to  the  B.B.J,  last 
September  describing  methods  of  queen- 
rearing  in  America.  I  have  seen  no  other 
reference  in  our  journal  about  these 
handy,  labour-saving  appliances,  so 
thought  I  would  send  some  for  your  in- 
spection. The  queen-cell  that  is  built  out 
can  by  paring  down  the  wax  be  used  again 
and  again ;  in  fact,  the  bees  seem  to 
accept  them  more  readily  after  being  once 
used.  The  other  is  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  "  Compressor."  I  find  they  possess 
many  advantages  over  the  dipped  cups, 
which  are  a  deal  of  fuss  to  make,  espe- 
cially to  one  like  myself  who  has  other 
irons  in  the  fire  and  often  short  of  time. 
They  are  easily  handled  and  removed  from 
one  hive  to  another  without  taking  out 
the  combs  or  risk  of  injury  when  cutting 
out  for  hatching.  By  using  these  wooden 
shells,  the  cells  when  accepted  can  be 
slipped  into  a  Swarthmore  nursery  cage 
or  protected  with  queen-excluder  and 
given  to  a  normal  colony  for  completion 
and  hatching.  Our  cells  can  thus  be 
built  in  full  colonies  under  the  super- 
sedure  principle  without  any  interference 
with  the  work  of  brood-rearing  or  honey- 
storing  :  a  very  great  advantage  in  our 
short  honey  season.  When  I  have  time  I 
hope  to  send  a  few  of  my  experiences  in 
queen-rearing  for  insertion  in  our  journal, 
should  you  consider  them  of  sufficient  in- 
terest.— J.  Geary,  Barwell,  Hinckley. 


LEAKY     ROOFS. 


[5413.]  In  "D.  M.  M.'s"  communication 
(No.  5374,  page  1),  I  notice  a  reference 
to  desirable  coverings  for  hive  roofs.  Why 
have  "  coverings  "  at  all  ?  I  know  from 
experience  that  if  a  roof  is  properly  made 
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of  good  sound  wood,  it  can  be  made  abso- 
lutely waterproof  without  anything  above 
the  wood.  Hives  I  bought  when  I  be- 
gan bee-keeping  were  a  constant  source 
of  trouble  through  their  "leaky"  ten- 
dencies ;  but  for  six  years  past  I  have 
made  my  own  hives  ("W.B.C."  pattern), 
and  have  never  yet  had  one  to  let  in  wet. 
So  much  trouble  and  annoyance  are  caused 
to  the  bee-keeper,  as  well  as  danger  to 
the  health  of  the  colonies,  by  leaking 
roofs,  that  a  real  remedy  is  worth  know- 
ing. This  I  possess,  with  a  six  years' 
practical  test  of  its  efficiency.  If  any 
readers  who  make  their  own  hives,  or 
who  want  to  have  a  reliable  roof  made 
for  them  by  others,  care  to  know  more 
about  the  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  instruction,  with  full  particulars  and 
drawings,  would  occupy  more  space  than 
your  correspondence  columns  allow  ; 
therefore  I  can  only  call  their  attention 
to  an  advertisement  in  the  present  issue. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  extra  hives 
for  use  in  the  "  good  time  coming,"  and 
after  such  experiences  as  those  of  the  last 
two  years  it  behoves  all  up-to-date  bee- 
men  to  give  special  atention  to  the  "  roof  " 
question,  as  with  very  little  extra  trouble, 
or  cost,  they  may  avoid  all  future  diffi- 
culty and  annoyance. — W.  H.,  Brilley, 
Herefordshire. 


WINTER     PASSAGES. 

[5414.]  When  super ing  for  extracted 
honey  I  always  use  a  queen-excluder  be- 
tween the  brood-nest  and  upper  storeys. 
The  excluder  zinc  is  raised  f  in.  above 
the  top  of  brood-frames,  by  being  attached 
to  a  frame  made  of  §  in.  boards,  which 
rests  on  the  edges  of  hive  all  round.  I 
find  this  a  capital  device  for  allowing 
bees  a  winter  passage  over  the  frames, 
and  one  which  they  evidently  take  full 
advantage  of.  At  the  close  of  the  honey 
harvest,  after  removing  supers  and  seeing 
that  there  are  sufficient  winter  stores  in 
the  brood-nest,  I  replace  the  excluder, 
putting  the  quilts  on  top  of  the  zinc.  I 
never  trouble  now  to  contract  the  brood- 
nest  for  winter,  in  many  cases  leaving 
twelve  frames  to  the  colony,  and  if  any 
of  the  hives  contain  too'  much  honey 
when  examined  in  spring,  the  frames  of 
comb  in  which  it  is  stored  may  be  used  to 
help  any  colony  found  to  be  short  of 
stores. 

Distance  Bees  Fly  to  Forage.  —  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Doo- 
little  (page  26  of  B.J.  for  January  21)  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  distance  bees  will  travel 
for  honey.  The  nearest  patch  of  heather 
in  this  district  is  situate  about  1  to  Ig 
miles  from  my  apiary,  but  farther 
on,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  to  four 


miles,  there  are  much  more  extensive 
stretches  of  heather.  This  nearest  heather- 
forage  first  mentioned  above  is  located 
on  a  small  mountain  about  700  ft.  high. 
I  have  been  on  the  farther  side  of  this 
mountain  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  heather  was  in  flower,  and  have  no- 
ticed repeatedly  that  thousands  of  bees 
came  and  went  past  this  heather  appa- 
rently in  the  direction  of  another  moun- 
tain one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  farther 
on,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  1,800  ft. 
After  reading  Mr.  Doolittle's  letter,  I 
feel  convinced  that  my  bees  easily  travel 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  to  reach 
good  and  extensive  foraging-ground  such 
as  the  higher  mountain,  on  which  an  abun- 
dance of  heather  was  in  bloom.  They  do 
this,  although  there  is  good  forage  nearer 
home  in  smaller  quantity. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  locating 
a  hive  right  in  the  midst  of  the  heather, 
thinking  I  might  get  a  larger  yield  of 
honey,  but  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Doolittle  that  it  is  not  worth  the  extra 
trouble,  especially  when  I  consider  that, 
although  my  bees  travel  from  one  to  four 
miles  for  heather  honey,  I  have  had  as 
large  or  larger  "  takes  "  than  perhaps  any 
bee-keeper  in  the  United  Kingdom  whose 
hives  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
heather. 

I  join  most  heartily  with  our  friend, 
"D.  M.  M.,"  in  the  hope  that  the  coimng 
year  will  be  a  bright  one  for  bee-keepers 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  1  would 
also  like  to  add — for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  L. 
Crawshaw  particularly — that  last  year  was 
a  poor  year  with  me,  as  I  did  not  average 
1001b.,  although  my  best  hive  vielced 
1461b.,  and  I  had  several  others  over  the 
century. — Lancelot  Qitayle,  Glenuiay, 
Isle  of  Man,  February  1. 


CAMBS.  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

[5415.]  Is  it  possible  to  resuscitate  the 
local  association?  If  not,  would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  form  a  fresh  one?  Being 
recently  in  Lincolnshire,  I  met  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Lines  Bee-keepers' 
Association  and  learnt  much  of  its  work 
and  usefulness  and  felt  regret  that  Cam- 
bridge was  so  far  behind  them.  There 
are  many  bee-keepers  in  the  county,  and 
an  association  ought  to  be  well  supportei. 
Perhaps  our  respected  Editors  would  pub- 
lish opinions  on  the  subject  from  other 
readers.  Personally,  I  would  suggest  an 
advertisement  in  the  local  papers  for  a 
meeting  in  the  county  town  to  discuss  the 
subject.  I  send  name,  etc.,  for  reference, 
and  sign — Old  Roger,  Cambridge,  Janu- 
ary 27. 

{Correspondence  continued  on  page  46.) 
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HOMES   OF   THE   HONEY   BEE. 

THE  APIARIES   OF  OTJR  READERS. 

Mr.  Fake,  whose  apiary  appears  below, 
may  be  said  to  have  become  a  bee-keeper 
by  right  of  marriage,  having  obtained  his 
first  hive  of  bees,  along  with  a  good  wife, 
from  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Norman,  who 
is  an  old  B.B.J,  reader,  and  whose  apiary 
was  illustrated  in  our  pages  some  years  ago. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  our  young  friend 
has  proved  an  apt  pupil,  and  that  he  is 
already  making  a  success  of  his  new  hobby, 
as  the  following  notes  will  show.    He  says  : 

"  The  apiary  as  seen  in  the  photo  is 
situated  in  North-West  Norfolk.  I  com- 
menced bee-keeping  in  the  year  1900  with 
one  hive,  but  now,  as  will  be  seen,  I  have 
increased  to  eleven.     At  the  date  of  my 


ib  happens  to  be  a  good  season  at  all,  must 
ensure  the  Norfolk  apiarist  a  good  return 
of  honey.  I  will  leave  readers  to  guess 
for  themselves  what  kind  of  a  disti'ict  it  is, 
when  I  say  that  last  year  my  father-in-law 
(Mr.  Norman,  of  Harpley  Mills)  and  myself 
secured  no  less  than  ISg  cwt.  of  honey 
from  thirty-two  hives ;  our  respective 
apiaries  being  only  1^  miles  distant  from 
each  other.  The  means  I  have  of  disposing 
of  my  surplus  honey  is  very  pleasant  and 
advantageous.  I  have  a  special  permit  to 
stage  honey  at  the  Sandringham  Horticul- 
tural Show  (near  the  King's  Norfolk  resi- 
dence), mostly  held  in  July,  when  I  learn 
that  it  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Hunstanton,  Cromer,  and  Norwich  are  very 
handy,  and  many  a  pound  I  sell  in  my  own 
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first  inspection  all  hives  were  occupied  and 
well  packed  for  the  winter,  but  on  examina- 
tion later  I  found  one  hive  (a  fifteen-frame 
one)  completely  destroyed  by  wax-moth. 
And  what  a  jumbled  affair  it  was  !  I  should 
think,  without  exaggerating  in  the  least, 
there  were  as  many  moth-worms  as  there 
had  been  bees  formerly.  That  was  about 
my  first  reverse  as  a  bee-keeper.  The  apiary 
is  in  my  kitchen-garden,  and  stands  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  house.  The  house  seen 
in  the  photo  is  not  mine,  but  the  residence 
of  our  doctor,  which  I  have  found  very 
handy  sometimes !  My  own  home  is  not 
seen  in  the  picture  ;  it  stands  to  the  right  of 
the  hives.  I  am  entirely  surrounded  by 
our  Norfolk  farmers,  who  please  themselves 
and  please  me  by  growing  a  great  deal  of 
white  clover  and  sainfoin,  which  fact,  if 


village.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  useful 
'  dodge '  worth  knowing  to  some  of 
our  bee-keeping  friends  to  say  that  I  got 
an  artistic  card  printed  (which  can  be  had 
at  &mall  cost)  and  hand  one  to  everybody 
who  I  think  likely  to  want  honey.  Then  I 
also  have  a  card  some  12  in.  square,  which 
I  place  at  the  front  window,  announcing, 
•  Pure  Norfolk  Honey  Sold  Here.'  By 
these  means  I  can  dispose  of  my  surplus 
honey  at  a  good  price  (and  no  bad  debts). 
My  bees  are  very  good  at  swarming  times  ; 
they  hardly  ever  go  away,  and  my  wife  has 
learnt  their  '  wedding  march  '  so  well  that 
she  quickly  informs  me  of  their  wants. 
During  the  winter  months  I  get  my  supers 
ready,  and  long  for  the  return  of  the  de- 
licious nectar.  I  conclude  by  wishing  good 
luck  to  all  bee-keepers  for  1904." 
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COBBESPONDENGE. 

{Continued  from    page   44,) 

ARTIFICIAL    HONEY. 

A  SANITARY  INSPECTOR'S  VIEW. 

[5416.]  I  was  pleased  to  see  by  your 
editorial  note  on  page  31,  in  this  week's 
issue  of  the  B.B.J.,  that  the  attention  of 
the  Council  of  the  B.B.K.A.  had  been 
called  to  a  letter  signed  "  A  British  Bee," 
in  reference  to  the  sale  of  honey,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  not  of  the  nature 
and  substance  of  pure  honey.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  prevent 
any  fraudulent  person  placing  on  the 
market  cheap  stuff  not  gathered  by  bees 
and  sold  as  honey.  In  my  official  capa- 
city as  a  sanitary  inspector  I  should  have 
ho  hesitation  whatever  of  taking  a  sample 
of  the  so-called  honey  under  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Acts  in  order  to  see  if 
the  sample  taken  by  the  purchaser  was 
of  the  nature  and  substance  demanded. 
I  hope  "  A  British  Bee  "  will  inform  the 
inspector  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts 
for  the  district  in  order  that  a  sample 
may  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  ana- 
lysis, and  should  any  proceedings  follow 
I  hope  the  matter  will  be  published  in  the 
B.B.J. — Thomas  Wells,  Cert.  San.  Insp., 
Public  Health  Department,   Colchester. 


HOM^-MADE     HIVES. 

[5417.]  Considerable  discussion  has  been 
aroused  among  various  contributors  to  the 
B.B.J,  as  to  the  modes  of  making,  cheap- 
ness of  material,  etc.,  of  hives  suitable 
for  purposes  of  bee-keeping ;  but  let  me 
beg  of  those  who  contemplate  making,  or 
having  made,  hives,  to  be  sure  that  they 
fit  properly.  The-"W.B.C."  pattern  of 
hive  is  to  my  mind  the  best  design  for  an 
amateur  to  work  upon,  because  in  this 
there  is  sure  not  to  be  two  cracks  opposite 
each  other,  i.e.,  in  making  the  outer  and 
inner  cases.  The  chief  warning  to  either 
amateur  or  professional  hive-maker  is  to 
make  them  perfectly  square  and  of  sea- 
soned wood,  with  a  zinc  covering  for  roof, 
underlined  between  wood  and  zinc  with 
cardboard,  if  there  is  nothing  else  at  haiid. 
In  examining  hives  (homespun),  one  fre- 
quently finds  the  wraps  wet,  combs  all 
shapes,  crevices  stopped  up  with  propolis 
to  prevent  draught ;  bees  spiteful  because 
of  there  being  three  or  four  separate 
means  of  exit ;  and  the  roof  with  the  rest 
of  the  hive,  (like  a  ready-made  shirt)  fits 
where  it  touches.  My  reason  for  enume- 
rating these  defects  in  hives  is  because  I 
fail  to  understand  how  the  owner  can 
expect  success  to  be  possible  under  such 
conditions  when  there  is  no  chance  for 
anything  but  a.  failure!       Bobbing  goes 


galore  with  such  hives,  and  it  nearly 
takes  the  strength  of  a  horse  to  pull  the 
supers  off  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Thus 
my  advice  therefore  is,  if  hive-making  is 
to  be  done  at  home,  get  suitable  materials, 
and,  if  you  only  make  one  hive,  make  it 
well,  so  that  every  part  is  interchange- 
able and  fits  like  a  glove.  Your  bees 
wil  be  saved  days  of  wasted  labour  gather- 
ing propolis,  and  the  result  will  reward 
you  tenfold,  and  bee-keeping  will  then  be 
a  pleasure  and  a  profit.  I  send  name, 
etc.,  for  reference. — A  Worcesteeshire 
ExPEHT,  January  30. 


PRICE    OF    HONEY. 
[5418.]  I  first  beg-.Ti  1o  read  the  B.B.J. 
in  1878,   and  should  like  to  say  that,   to 
my  mind,   the  recent  letters  of  "  Desunt 
Csetera "   in  your  pages  .on   the   question 
of  price  of  honey  are  the  most  injurious 
and    unjust    to    bee-keepers  of  any  I  re- 
membef   ever  having   seen  in   the  Jour- 
nal.    Now,  I  am  not  a  dealer  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,   although  in  my  time 
I  have  raised  in  my  own  apiary  and  also 
sold  some  hundreds  of  swarms  and  a  good 
many  hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey.     Yet 
I    assure   you   I   would    "  jack   up "   bee- 
keeping as  far  as  trying  to  produce  honey 
for  sale   if  I   could  not  get  at  least  6u. 
a  pound  for  good  extracted  honey  m  bulk. 
My  opinion  is  that  at  a  less  price  than 
that  "the  game  isn't  worth  the  cand's." 
And  I  feel  sure  that  the  majority  of  B.J. 
readers  who  really  know  what  honey  pro- 
duction is  in  our  changeable  climate  will 
agree  with  me   as  to  that  price.     I   con- 
sider that  the  British  bee-keeper  is   one 
who  certainly  should  be  encouraged,   be- 
cause, in  order  to  be  at  all  successful,  he 
must   be  industrious,    tactful,    and    some- 
thing of  a  scientist  besides,   fcr  he  must 
be  ever  on  the  watch  for  that  arch-enemy 
of    the   bees,    "foul   brood."      (I     in   one 
year   once   lost  thirty  stocks  by  it.)     He 
must  be  prompt  and  plucky,  have  supers, 
etc.,  ready,  and  on,  in  the  nick  of  time, 
and   even   then,    if  the   season  is   against 
him,  where  are  his  profits  ?      Looking  at 
the  thing  fairly  and  squarely,  along  with 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  make  the  best 
of  our  usually  very  short  honey-flows,  one 
must  have    foundation,    costing    some   2s. 
per    lb.,    frames,    etc.,    etc.,   where    does 
the  3d.    a  pound    figure    find    him,    even 
supposing  one  could  get  something  near 
to    the    extraordinary    quantities    of    sur- 
plus honey  "  D.    C."  wants  to  make  out 
can  be  had,  but  which  we  know  are  only 
very  rare   even   to   such  bee-men  as   are 
really  up  to  the  work,    and  the   season, 
locality,  and  everything  favourable.       But 
let  us   come  to  the  point.     I  would  ask 
our  friend  "D.C,"    "What  price  did  you 
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make  of  that  honey  of  yours?  Be  honest. 
Was  it  3d.  per  lb.  ?  If  not,  then  please 
don't  preach  to  us  a  3d.  gospel  which  you 
don't  yourself  practise.  I  have  had  this 
year  (thanks  to  foundation)  some  hundred- 
weights of  really  good  honey,  and  have 
sold  out  at  7d.  and  8d.  per  lb.  (tie-over 
jars),  and  could  have  sold  more?  You 
don't  happen  to  possess  any  '  screw-topped 
'uns"  at  4d.,  do  you,  'D.  C.  '?  Now  then, 
hurry  up !  for  'tis  evident  you  are  expect- 
ing to  prove  a  '  blessing  '  to  somebody. " — ■ 
Cambs.  B.,  January  28. 


THE  "W.B.C."  HIVE. 

[5419.]  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  once 
more,  but,  trusting  to  your  wonderful  stock 
of  patience,  I  will  venture  a  further  line. 
Referring  to  the  hive  known  by  the  above 
initials,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  the  universal 
hive,  for  I  cannot  find  a  fault  in  it,  if  well 
made  and  properly  handled.  Regarding  the 
Query  3307,  page  28,  allow  me  to  say  that 
I  put  a  bridge  over  the  bee-way  entrance, 
but  leave  about  half  an  inch  between  it  and 
body-box.  This  acts  as  a  bee-escape,  while 
the  bees  also  use  it  to  examine  the 
space  between  hive  and  outer  case, 
and  keep  away  moth,  etc.,  and  dur- 
ing my  four  years'  experience  of  the 
hive  I  never  found  the  bees  to  build 
comb  in  the  space  referred  to.  Although 
in  the  autumn  of  1903  one  of  my  hives  (over 
which  my  query  hangs),  was  so  over- 
crowded with  bees  when  I  removed  the 
supers,  that  there  was  no  room  in  the  body- 
box,  and  this  compelled  the  bees  to  cluster 
in  the  space  outside  the  latter  at  night ; 
but  went  out  foraging  as  usual  during  the 
day,  and  when  the  cold  came  they  all 
found  room  inside. 

When  packing  up  for  the  winter  I  pushed 
the  body-box  close  up  to  the  bridge,  and 
poured  cork-dust  over  the  top  of  the  latter, 
allowing  it  to  run  down  to  fill  up  all  empty 
space.  They  have  therefore  a  f  in.  outer 
and  1  in.  inner  wall,  and  about  1  in.  to 
Ig  in.  of  cork-dust  all  round,  and  about 
6  in.  of  same  over  top  of  frames  in  brood- 
nest.  Result :  About  the  20th  inst.  I 
noticed  that  the  bees  were  unusually  active. 
I  therefore  examined  the  ground  about  the 
hive  for  signs  of  queenlessness,  but  instead 
of  finding  a  dead  queen  as  I  expected,  I 
found  two  drones,  one  in  the  larval  stage 
and  the  other  a  perfect  insect,  still  alive. 
They  killed  off  their  drones  in  the  autumn. 
I  am  wondering  if  breeding  has  com- 
menced at  this  season  of  the  year?  The 
bees- are  very  strong  in  number,  also  strong 
individually.  They  were  headed  with  1903 
queen.  I  enclose  sample  of  worker  bees, 
and  ask  if  you  will  give  me  your  opinion 
of  their  breed  and  conduct.  I  thank  Col. 
Walker  for  his  reply  to  my  query,   No. 


5366  ;  but  I  wanted  an  annual  that  climbs 
like  a  runner-bean,  not  a  shrub. — H. 
Potter,  Brompton,  Kent. 

[Bees  are  natives.  Drone  breeding  now  is 
suggestive  of  queenlessness. — Ed.] 


WEATHER   REPORT. 

WESTBOtTRNE,  SuSSEX, 

January,  1904. 
Minimum     on     grass, 


Rainfall,  4.46  in. 

Heaviest  fall,  "70  on 
30th. 

Rain  fell  on  24  days. 

Above  average,  2 '09. 

Sunshine,  47 '6  hours. 

Brightest  day,  29th, 
6'5  hours. 

Sunless  days,  14. 

Below  average,  14*9 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
ture, 53°  on  13th. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture, 23°  on  1st. 


18°  on  1st. 
P'rosty  nights,  15. 
Mean  niaxiniuui, 

43-8. 
Mean 

33-0. 
Mean 

38-4. 

Above  average,  1*6. 
Maximum   barometer, 

30  77  on  22nd. 
Minimum    barometer, 

29  15  on  14th. 

L.   £.   BiRKETT. 


nunununi, 


temperature. 


BEE-KEEPING  AND  POULTRY  FARM- 
ING. 

BY   VICTOR  D.    CANEDAY. 

Bead  at  the  Minnesota  Convention,  U.S.A. 

As  I  have  been  asked  to  contribute  a 
paper  for  this  meeting,  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  an  outline  of  my  experience  in  bee- 
keeping, and  state  why  we  chose  to  keep 
bees  in  connection  with  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  our  thoroughbred  poultry. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1899,  we 
bought  three  colonies  of  bees  for  6.00  dols., 
the  low  price  inducing  us  at  that  time  to 
begin  bee-keeping.  We  wintered  them  in 
our  house-cellar,  and  the  following  summer, 
although  a  very  poor  year,  and  many  around 
us  had  scarcely  a  swarm  and  no  surplus 
honey,  the  three  colonies  increased  to  seven, 
and  gave  us  40  lbs.  of  surplus  honey. 

During  the  season  of  1901,  the  seven 
colonies  gave  us  nearly  800  lbs.  of  surplus 
honey,  and  increased  to  fifteen  colonies. 
Our  best  colony  that  year  gave  us  105  lbs.  of 
surplus  from  the  first  swarm,  and  65  lbs. 
from  the  old  colony  itself,  making  a  total 
yield  of  170  lbs.  of  comb-honey.  We  sold 
five  colonies,  and  began  with  ten  last 
spring,  which  increased  to  eighteen,  and  of 
that  number  we  had  fourteen  left,  the 
others  having  been  sold.  The  honey  yield 
with  us,  this  year,  was  only  about  half  what 
it  was  in  1901,  the  ten  colonies  of  last 
spring's  count  giving  us  a  yield  of  only 
about  600  lbs.  of  surplus.  So  far,  we  have 
not  lost  a  colony  in  any  way,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  swarms  which  left  for  the 
woods  without  proper  warning.  -•^' 
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With  the  success  we  have  had  from  ithe 
outset,  you  will  not  be  surprised  that  we 
are  quite  favourably  impressed  with  bee- 
keeping as  an  adjunct  to  poultry-raising 
and  fruit-gi'owing. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  which  most  strongly 
influences  people  to  engage  in  bee-keeping 
is  their  liking  for  honey,  and  with  us  the 
supply  of  honey  for  our  own  table  was  the 
first  consideration. 

Bee-keeping  is  particularly  adapted  as 
an  adjunct  to  poultry-farming,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work 
among  the  bees  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
poultry  work  is  comparatively  light.  On 
most  practical  poultry  farms  the  hatching 
season  closes  with  May,  and  the  work  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  season  is  com- 
paratively light,  while  the  work  with  the 
bees  is  most  exacting  from  the  last  of  May, 
through  June  and  July.  If  the  poultry- 
keeper  chooses  to  bend  most  of  his  ener- 
gies to  obtaining  fall  and  winter  eggs, 
which  are  the  most  productive  of  profit,  he 
is  free  to  give  them  his  entire  attention,  as 
the  bees  require  but  very  little  of  his  time 
at  these  seasons. 

The  labour  of  both  bee-keeping  and 
poultry-raising  is  comparatively  light  work, 
and  to  one  not  over  strong,  and  who  feels 
the  need  of  an  open-air  life,  there  are  few 
occupations  which  are  more  attractive  and 
fascinating,  and  certainly  few  which  re- 
qxiire  so  little  capital  to  be  invested,  and  yet 
are  capable  of  furnishing  one  with  a  good 
living,  if  not  something  besides. 

In  keeping  either  bees  or  poultry,  it  is 
essential  that  one  should  apply  himself 
closely  to  the  work  ;  although  not  heavy 
nor  particularly  taxing  on  one's  strength, 
they  require  constant  and  systematic  at- 
tention to  insure  best  results. 

Perhaps  one  very  much  disinclined  to 
stay  at  home  closely  would  not  find  them 
congenial  employment,  owing  to  this  par- 
ticular feature.  This,  however,  would 
prove  no  objection  to  home  life  and  rural 
surroundings.  In  fact,  such  would  find  it 
rather  a  pleasure  to  stay  at  home  and  give 
these  interests  the  care  and  attention  they 
require. 

Our  farm  consists  of  only  ten  acres,  and 
is  devoted  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of 
pure-bred,  white  Plymouth  Rocks  for 
breeding  purposes.  Our  busiest  times  are 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  with  the  selling 
and  shipping  of  breeding  fowls,  and  dur- 
ing the  spring  with  the  sales  and  shipments 
of  eggs  for  hatching  purposes.  Thus,  you 
will  see  our  work  with  bees  comes  at  a 
time  when  other  work  is  not  so  pressing. 
We  have  quite  an  orchard  of  plum  trees 
well  started  on  the  farm,  to  furnish  shade 
for  the  chickens  and  incidentally  fruit  for 
our  table,   and  for  sale. 

"  "'^-eping  has  been  taken  up  as  a  side- 


line, and  has  been  found  to  interfere  very 
little  with  our  regular  poultry-work.  The 
chickens  are  allowed  to  run  among  the 
hives,  to  the  mutual  benefit,  we  believe,  of 
both  bees  and  chickens.  From  the  fact  that 
the  poultry  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  bee-hives  so  much,  and  we  seem  to  have 
so  little  trouble  from  the  bee-moth,  we 
judge  they  catch  many  of  the  millers,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  they  catch  a  great  many 
drones,  although  manifesting  a  wholesome 
fear  of  the  workers. 

In  many  ways  poultry  and  bees  seem  to 
be  adapted  to  occupying  the  same  ground. 

The  combination  of  poultry,  fruit  and 
bees  seems  to  be  a  unique  one,  each  con- 
tributing to  the  weU-being  of  the  other. 
Shade  is  one  of  the  essentials  on  a  poultry- 
farm,  and  nothing  furnishes  any  more  de- 
sirable shade  for  poultry  than  an  orchard 
of  plum  or  apple  trees,  while  either  makes 
a  most  desirable  location  for  the  apiary, 
especially  a  plum  orchard.  The  trees  being 
of  low  growth,  prevent  swarms  clustering 
too  far  out  of  reach.  In  case  of  its  being 
necessary  to  remove  the  branch  on  which 
the  swarm  clusters,  plum  trees  are  much 
less  liable  to  injury  from  the  unseasonable 
pruning. 

It  is  generally  known  that  fowls  are  of  no 
small  benefit  to  the  fruit-trees,  not  only  by 
consuming  many  insect  enemies  of  the  fruit, 
but  by  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
over  which  they  run. 

Fruit-growers  generally,  I  believe,  re- 
cognise the  value  of  bees  for  fertilising  the 
fruit-blossoms  and  increasing  their  chances 
of  liberal  yields  of  fruit,  so  it  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  production  of 
honey,  fruit,  and  poultry  products  can  be 
profitably  and  economically  combined. 

We  would  not  care  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
ture of  small  fruits  and  bee-keeping  toge- 
ther, especially  the  raising  of  strawberries, 
for  the  heaviest  work  of  picking  and  market- 
ing the  strawberry  crop  comes  just  in  the 
height  of  the  swarming  season,  and  both 
require  prompt  attention  to  be  handled 
profitably. 

Perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  where 
bee-keeping  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  other  pursuits,  it  would  be  found  most 
convenient  to  run  for  extracted  honey. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  us  has 
been  the  tendency  to  excessive  swarming 
when  run  for  coinb-honey,  and  by  working 
for  extracted  honey  this  tendency  seems  to 
be  materially  lessened  ;  I  believe  this  the 
experience  of  bee-keepers  generally. 

We  had  one  colony,  the  past  summer, 
which  did  not  swarm  at  all,  and  otherwise 
than  the  presence  of  considerable  drone 
comb  in  the  hive,  we  could  not  see  anything 
to  prevent  them  swarming.  It  was  one  of 
our  best  Italian  colonies,  and  was  used  to 
supply  breeding  drones    for    our    apiary. 
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Other  colonies  swarmed  more  than  usual, 
although  the  season  has  been  unusually 
cool,  but  they  were  practically  without  any 
drone-comb. 

By  the  use  of  modern  hives  and  ap- 
pliances, bee-keeping  can  most  certainly 
be  made  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  on 
a  poultry  farm. — "  American  Bee  Journal." 


(Kdt0{s  fpm  tU  IJWS, 


Morinsh,  Ballindallocli,  Banff,  February 
1. — January  has  throughout  been  a  fine 
open  month,  with  little  frost  of  any  keen- 
ness and  no  snow.  The  last  fortnight  has 
been  compared  to  June  in  January. 
Several  of  the  days  were  particularly  mild, 
and  bees  had  repeated  free  -  cleansing 
flights,  leaving  them  in  good  order  for  the 
stormy  time  which  may  yet  be  before  us. 
If  Mr.  Darlington  takes  into  consideration 
the  "tremendous  lot  of  paint,"  the  short 
time  his  cloth  endures  without  repeated 
painting  and  the  trouble  entailed,  I  think 
he  will,  by-and-by,  revert  to  the  thin-sheet 
zinc  or  tin-covered  roofs.  His  S^d.  hive 
is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and,  I  for  one 
would  like  to  hear  more  of  it. — ^D.  M.  M. 

Fir  Tree  Apiary,  Higher  Behington, 
Cheshire. — Yesterday  being  a  beautifully 
fine  day,  with  several  hours  of  brilliant 
sunshine,  the  bees  from  all  my  hives  had 
a  much-needed  cleansing  flight,  having 
been  prisoners  through  stress  of  weather 
for  fully  six  weeks.  Judging  by  the  num- 
ber of  bees  flying,  and  given,  of  course,  a 
suitable  season,  we  ought  to  register  a 
much  better  yield  in  1904  than  was  the 
case  last  year. — Edward  D.  Kendall. 


^nt'm  and  Jif^Iks, 


[3312.]  Bees  found  Dead  in  January. 
— I  should  be  excedingly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  can  advise  me  what  to  do  for  the 
best  under  circumstances.  1.  I  pur- 
chased a  "  lot "  of  driven  bees  with  queen, 
which  I  got  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Whether  the  queen  was  there  with  the  bees 
I  am  not  sure,  but  they  worked  out  three 
sheets  of  foundation,  and  had,  apparently, 
wintered  so  far  satisfactorily  up  till  last 
Saturday,  when  I  saw  no  sign  of  life  about 
the  hive  and  could  hear  no  sound.  On 
the  following  Tuesday  I  opened  the  hive 
and  found  the  bees  all  dead  ;  but  still 
clinging  to  the  comb  as  when  alive.  They 
were  well  covered  in  and  had  plenty  of 
candy  above  the  frames.     I  cannot  think 


the  cold  has  killed  them,  becanse  they  en- 
dured much  more  severe  weather  at  Christ- 
mas-time without  taking  any  harm,  and  I 
was  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure 
to  the  opening  season.  2.  Shall  I  be  able 
to  get  another  lot  of  bees  this  spring?  if 
so,  I  should  like  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  stock  which  I  removed  from  the  skep 
in  June  into  a  frame-hive  has  gone  on 
very  well.  I  send  name  for  reference. — 
Beginneb,  Birmingham. 

Reply. — 1.  If  there  is  no  food  in  the 
combs  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  bees 
have  died  from  hunger.  To  say  there  was 
plenty  of  candy  overhead  means  nothing, 
unless  the  bees  were  feeding  on  the  candy. 
Stocks  built  up  from  driven  bees  in  mid- 
September  should  be  well  supplied  with 
sealed  combs  of  liquid  food,  if  they  are  to 
winter  well,  or  otherwise  have  very  soft 
candy  placed  right  above  the  cluster,  and 
care  taken  to  see  that  the  bees  are  feeding 
on  the  candy.  2.  Your  best  plan  will  be  to 
order  an  early  swarm  from  a  reliable 
dealer,  but  it  would  be  well  to  study  bee- 
keeping beforehand  to  make  your  coming 
bee-season  a  success.  A  good  guide-book 
is  indispensable  to  beginners. 

[3313.]  Using  Dark  Honey  for  Bee- 
Food. — I  enclose  a  sample  of  honey  (?), 
and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  say  (through 
the  B.B.J.)  if  it  is  suitable  for  feeding  my 
bees  with  this  spring.  Last  year  I  had 
a  lot  of  honey  in  combs,  which  granulated 
before  I  got  it  extracted.  I  re-liquefied  it 
by  following  a  method  I  saw  recommended 
in  the  B.B.J.,  i.e.,  I  placed  the  combs 
in  a  large  tin,  which  I  put  in  a  boiler  and 
kept  hot  until  it  was  all  melted.  When 
cold  I  lifted  off  the  cake  of  wax  and 
strained  the  honey  through  muslin  and 
flannel ;  the  result  was  about  80  lb. ,  as 
sample.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  After 
nice  clover  honey,  it  looks  to  me  a  use- 
less product. — A.  J.  H.,  Millom,  Janu- 
ary 27. 

Reply. — The  sample  is  entirely  unfit 
for  table  use,  but  will  do  for  feeding  bees 
in  spring.  The  honey  when  gathered 
must  have  been  very  dark  in  colour,  no 
doubt  from  admixture  with  honey-dew  or 
aphid  i  an  honey. 

[3314.]  Starting  Bee-Keeping. — As  one 
who  is  contemplating  taking  up  bee-keep- 
ing, I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  let  me  have  answers  to  the  en- 
closed questions  :■ — 1.  Roughly  speaking, 
about  what  priced  ready-made  hive  might 
be  considered  the  best  investment,  judged 
purely  from  a  commercial  standpoint? 
To  make  clearer  what  I  mean  :  Would  the 
advantages  of  a  guinea  hive  over  a  half- 
guinea  one  repay  its  owner  the  extra  cost 
by  a  larger  output  in  honey  or  saving  of 
time  in  manipulating  in,  say,  two  years? 
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In  making  a  start  I  do  not  wish  to  lay- 
out unnecessary  money,  but  at  the  same 
time  wish  to  do  everything  to  ensure 
success,  and  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
one  who  keeps  bees  to  refer  to.  2.  Is_  it 
more  difficult  or  troublesome  for  a  novice 
to  manage  a  stock  when  first  bought  than 
a  swarm,  or  why  should  beginners  be 
advised  to  start  with  a  swarm?  3.^  Are 
there  any  other  objections  to  a  beginner 
commencing}  wijth  Carniolan  bees  than 
their  excessive  swarming  propensity?  4. 
Should  a  novice  have  much  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  this  tendency  to  swarm,  if 
using  a  non-swarming  hive  ? — ^I  send  name, 
etc.,  and  sign — Contemplatok,  Wallasey, 
Cheshire,  February  1. 

Reply. — 1.  This  is  largely  a  question  of 
ways  and  means.  In  other  words  the  man 
to  whom  a  few  shillings  does  not  mean 
much  would  consider  the  comfort  of  work- 
ing thoroughly  efficient  hives  cheaply 
bought  at  the  extra  cost,  while  a  cottager 
bee-keeper  would  '  think  of  the  shillings 
first,  the  inconvenience  and  extra  labour 
being  a  secondary  matter.  Then,  the  dif- 
ference in  price  between  a  IDs.  6d.  hive  and 
one  costing  double  the  money  is  more 
imaginary  than  real,  as  our  correspondent 
will  find  if  he  visits  an  appliance-dealer's 
show-room,  while  such  a  visit  gives  the 
only  way  of  judging  the  question  "  from  a 
commercial  standpoint"  as  affording  a 
chance  to  see  where  the  extra  cost  comes 
in.  From  the  practical  point  we  would 
say  select,  first,  a  moderately  low-priced, 
single-walled  hive,  consisting  of  body-box, 
holding  ten  or  eleven  standard  frames  and 
dummy,  floor-board,  lift,  and  roof ; 
secondly,  a  hive  having,  in  addition,  stand 
and  outer  case.  These  two  hives,  each 
representing  a  d.istinct  type,  will  enable 
the  bee-keeper  to  make  a  final  choice. 
Section-racks,  shallow-frame  boxes,  and  all 
other  things  which  go  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete hive  may  be  bought  by  the  dozen  as 
required  ;  but  the  hive  proper  is  simply 
what  we  have  named  above,  and  will  not 
cost  much.  2.  It  is  always  safest  for  a 
novice  to  start  with  a  swarm  in  a  new  hive, 
as  avoiding  risk  of  disease.  3.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  objection  to  Carniolans  other 
than  the  one  named.  4.  Non-swarming 
hives  are  not  suitable  at  all  for  beginners. 
It  needs  some  practical  experience  with 
bees  before  any  advantage  can  be  got  from 
the  use  of  such  hives.  Finally,  the  first 
thing  a  beginner  really  needs  is  a  good 
guide-book.  Without  such  he  is  groping  in 
the  dark  in  bee-management. 

[3315.]  Stocking  "  Wells  "  Eives.—l  will 
be  glad  if  you  would  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  course  to  take  in  the  following  case : 
I  have  two  hives,  each  of  which  takes 
eighteen  standard  frames,  and  in  November 
last   I   decided    to   use   them    as   double- 


queened  hives  on  the  "  Wells'  "  plan.  In 
carrying  out  the  idea  I  divided  the  hive 
into  two  parts,  holding  nine  frames.  I  then 
got  two  stocks  of  driven  bees,  one  for  each 
compartment,  and  put  them  in  one  of  the 
hives  in  question,  but  the  other  has  only  one 
compartment  occupied.  I  would  ask : 
1.  Do  you  recommend  me  to  get  another 
stock  of  bees  for  the  vacant  half,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  help  the  single  colony  now  in 
possession  to  become  strong  by  stimulating 
in  spring,  and  when  sufficiently  populous 
to  divide  the  combs  and  bees,  and  add  an- 
other small  lot  with  queen  (which  I  now 
have  by  me)  to  the  queenless  half?  2.  If 
the  latter  plan  is  best,  when  do  you  advise 
me  to  do  it  ?  I  purpose  uniting  by  getting 
second  lot  with  queens  on  to  a  shallow- 
frame  box  and  setting  the  latter  above  top- 
bars  of  the  "  Wells  "  hive,  with  excluder 
zinc  between. — G.  S.,  Newcastle,  Staffs., 
January  28. 

Beply. — 1.  Put  another  stock  in  vacant 
half.  2.  If  new  stock  comes  from  a  dis- 
tance the  bees  may  be  added  whenever 
convenient. 

Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

"  Derby  Pkoper  "  (Derby). — Shows  and 
Showing.  —  Your  letter  if  published 
would,  we  think,  only  lead  to  further  con- 
tention and  disputes,  which  will  do  good 
to  no  one.  It  is  well  at  times  to  remem- 
ber the  adage  about  "  washing  dirty  linen 
in  public,"  and  the  matters  dealt  with 
are  such  as  the  officials  of  the  shows  con- 
cerned have  most  to  do.  Besides,  it  is 
not  wise  to  write  as  if  you  can  see  through 
the  "noms  de  plume"  of  others, while  not 
giving  your  own  name  for  print.  Our  ad- 
vice is,  give  up  contention  and  work  to- 
gether in  promoting  honesty  on  the  show- 
bench  and  everywhere  else. 

F.  J.  (Mountmellick). — 1.  Comb  sent  con- 
tains nothing  worse  than  mildewed 
pollen,  which  the  bees  will  remove  them- 
selves. 2.  Mignonette  is  a  splendid 
honey  plant ;  if  grown  in  large  patches  it 
will  be  as  freely  worked  on  as  any  flower 
we  know  of. 

W.  B.  (Sussex). — Melting  Down  Super- 
combs. — The  sample  sent  is  simply  honey 
and  water  of  about  similar  consistency 
to  ordinary  bee-syrup.  If  heated  to  near 
boiling  point  before  using — ^to  remove 
any  tendency  to  ferment — it  will  do  very 
well  for  bee-food  in  spring. 
^"Mac"  (Walsall).— Making  the  "W.B.C." 
Hive. — 1.  If  you  will  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  in  "  Note  Book,"  the  ten 
frames  will  be  found  to  go  in  the  space 
there  given.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  shallow-frame  box.  If  wrong,  let  us 
know. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE  B.K.A. 

ANNUAL     MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Shire  Hall, Worcester,  on  January  30.  The 
weather  being  very  wet,  the  attendance  was 
small.  Among  those  present  were  the  Rev. 
J.  Bowstead  Wilson,  in  the  chair ;  Miss 
Willan,  Rev.  E.  Davenport,  Dr.  Walpole 
Simmons,  Messrs.  Haynes,  Cook,  Huband, 
Millward,  Moreton,  Richings,  Higley, 
Price,  Baxter,  Percy  Leigh,  Hyde,  Wilkes, 
Hill,  Hunt,  and  Phillips. 

The  annual  report,  expressing  regret  at 
the  poverty  of  the  last  honey  season,  and 
the  ravages  of  foul  brood,  was  adopted.  A. 
welcome  increase  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  announced,  and  the  accounts 
showed  a  sufficient  balance  in  hand. 

Lord  Coventry  was  re-elected  President, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Haynes's  name  was  added 
to  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  Messrs.  A. 
R.  Moreton  and  J.  P.  Phillips  were  ap- 
pointed treasurer  and  secretary  respec- 
tively, and  the  committee  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Dr.  Simmons,  and  Messrs. 
C.  C.  Duncan  (County  Analyst),  H.  March, 
and  A.  Moore. 

A  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Higley, 
with  the  object  of  altering  the  rules,  in 
order  to  allow  a  subscription  of  2s.  6d.  to 
qualify  for  membership  of  the  committee, 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  Higley  then  proposed  that  an  effort 
be  made  to  induce  the  County  Council  to 
work,  in  the  instruction  of  bee-keeping,  in 
closer  connection  with  the  Association.  Mr. 
Davenport  explained  the  methods  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Chairman,  as  a  member 
of  the  Agricultural  Sub-Committee  of  the 
County  Council,  assured  the  meeting  that 
any  representation  from^  the  Association 
would  be  favourably  received.  He  also 
stated  that  Canon  Coventry,  another  Vice- 
President  of  the  W.B.K.A.,  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  looking  after  the  interests 
of  bee-keepers  on  the  Sub-Committee.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hunt  stated  that  he  had  lost 
seventeen  good  stocks  of  bees  from  poison- 
ing by  "  Paris  green,"  used  by  a  neighbour 
to  spray  fruit-trees  and  bushes.  He  was 
able  to  gather  up  a  quart  of  dead  bees  at 
a  time  below  the  entrance  of  a  hive.  He 
suggested  that  f rui  t-growers  might  be  asked 
to  use  paraffin  or  some  similar  material 
with  the  Paris  green  to  make  the  sprayed 
trees  distasteful  to  bees.  Other  members 
present  had  experienced  losses  from  a  like 
cause.  Mr.  Davenport  denied  that  adult 
bees  would  take  the  arsenic  of  the  spraying 
composition,  or  were  killed  by  it,  but  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 


brood  poisoned  by  arsenic  carried  home 
on  the  bodies  of  the  foraging  bees.  Several 
members  disagreed  with  this  view.  It  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Duncan  would  be  pleased  to 
analyse  dead  bees  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  arsenic,  if  a  sufficient  quantity 
suspected  of  being  killed  by  Paris  green 
wei'e  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  Millward  pi'oposed  that  a  co-operative 
society  of  bee-keepers,  modelled  on  the 
system  of  those'  in  Ireland,  should  be 
formed,  and  the  subject  was  left  for  the 
Committee's  consideration. 

The  medals  won  at  the  Annual  Show  were 
distributed,  as  also  were  a  second-class  and 
six  third-class  experts'  certificates. — John 
P.  Phillips,  Hon.   Secretary. 


DERBYSHIRE   B.K.A. 

ANNUAL     MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
D. B.K.A.  was  held  on  Saturday,  January 
30,  at  the  Town  Hall,  Derby,  at 2  p.m.  Pre- 
sent:  J.  L.  P.  Barber;  Esq.,  Chairman; 
R.  Giles,  Esq.,  Vice-Chairman  ;  R.  H.  Colt- 
man,  Hon.  Secretaiy ;  Messrs.  H.  Hill, 
Rowland,  Sowter,  Pearman,  Stone,  Bol- 
lington,  Pallett,  S.  Durose,  Bain,  W.  M. 
Bennett,  G.  Hartley,  Swan,  Brayshaw, 
etc.,  etc.  ;  in  all  thirty  members.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  anniial  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  presented  his  annual 
report  and  balance  -  sheet,  which  were 
adopted.  Arising  out  of  the  balance-sheet 
Mr.  Coltman  stated  that,  although  they  had 
had  a  bad  season  and  incurred  one  or  two 
extra  expenses,  the  result  on  the  whole  was 
satisfactory,  the  balance  in  hand  being 
£9  6s.  4d. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  County  Council 
and  to  i;he  Agricultural  Society  was  passed 
nem.   con. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was 
re-elected  President,  and  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, J.  L.  P.  Barber,  Esq.  (Chairman), 
and  R.  Giles,  Esq.  (Vice-Chairman), 
were  unanimously  re-elected  ;  as  were  also 
the  Committee,  with  the  additions  of 
Messrs.  W.  M.  Bennett,  G.  Hartley,  and 
H.  Brayshaw. 

The  Hon.  F.  Strutt,  J.P.,  was  also 
re-elected  Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Jones  and  S.  Powlson  Hon.  Auditors. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Jones  was  re-elected  Lec- 
turer, and  Mr.  R.  H.  Coltman  Hon.  Secre- 
tary. 

The  lecture  report  and  balance-sheet 
having  been  adopted,  the  centres  for  the 
lectures  for  the  coming  season  were  ap- 
proved. 

A  resolution  (proposed  by  Mr.  Hill,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Pearman),  that  the  "  open 
classes  at  the  annual  show  be  abolished," 
was,  after  discussion,  defeated  ;  an  amend- 
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ment  of  Mr.  Bicliards,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Durose,  "to  retain  the  open  classes," 
being  carried  by  eighteen  votes  to  five. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
bronght  the  meeting  to  a  close,  after  which 
a  prize  drawing  took  place. — ^R.  H. 
CoLTMAN,  Hon.  Secretary. 


HONEY    IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
January,  1904,  was  £161. — From  a  return 
furnished  to  the  British  Bee  Jo-cniNAii  by 
the  Statistical  Office,  H.M.  Customs. 
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NOTES    BY    THE    WAY. 

[5420.]  The  weather  is  the  chief  topic 
with  bee-keepers  just  now,  and  no  doubt 
some  of  our  friends'  apiaries — if  not  under 
water — are  isolated  by  the  floods  in  the 
low-lying  districts.  Yesterday  (the  7th) 
was  a  spring-like  day,  and  a  good  number 
of  bees  were  taking  a  much-needed  cleans- 
ing-flight. 

With  the  month  of  February  the  active 
bee-season  of  the  year  begins.  The  un- 
toward weather  of  1903,  with  its  abundant 
downpour  of  rain  all  tlirough  the  autumn, 
prevented  a  large  storing  of  honey  in  the 
brood-nest  for  winter  consumption,  and 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  and  frequent 
appeals  of  writers  in  our  Bee  Joitenai, 
at  the  time  to  feed  up  liberally  in  order 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  we  already  hear 
of  stocks  starved  to  death  for  want  of  that 
timely  help.  In  these  cases  the  fault  is 
entirely  that  of  the  owners.  However,  I 
contend  that  our  bee-season  of  1904  has 
already  opened,  and  I  urge  all  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  stores  in 
any  of  their  hives,  not  to  neglect  giving 
to  such  stocks  a  cake  of  candy  (or  a  jar 
of  candied  honey  laid  on  its  side  with  cap 


off).  If  this  is  done,  and  the  tops  of 
frames  are  well  wrapped  up  to  keep  in 
the  warmth,  it  will  tide  over  impending 
famine.  If  any  colony  should  be  found 
in  a  comatose  state,  a  warm  brick  well 
wrapped  and  laid  right  over  the  cluster 
will  revive  the  bees  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  so  that  they  can  take  their  food 
readily.  I  have  saved  more  than  one  good 
colony  by  this  means  in  the  years  that  are 
long  behind.  When  giving  candy-cakes 
always  see  that  they  are  inverted  over  the 
cluster  of  bees ;  if  they  are  at  the  feed- 
hole,  well  and  good  ;  but,  if  not  clustered 
there,  cut  another  hole  in  quilt  directly 
over  the  cluster,  thus  ensuring  that  the 
bees  are  able  to  partake  of  the  feast  you 
have  provided  for  them. 

Shows  and  Showing. — I  am  sorry  for 
your  correspondent  "  Disheartened  "  (5403, 
page  33),  in  his  failure  to  secure  prize- 
taking  honey,  but  with  regard  to  the  cul- 
pability of  vendors  of  honey  of  good 
quality  I,  as  a  fairly  large  producer,  may 
perhaps  reply,  if  not  for  others,  at  least 
for  myself.  First,  as  a  producer,  I  have 
honey  for  sale  to  all  customers  who  send 
orders  and  cash  !  Then,  after  or  during 
a  show,  I  may  perhaps  rteceive  an  order 
or  an  inquiry  for  a  12  lb. ,  14  lb. ,  or  28  lb. 
tin  of  honey  such  as,  or  of  the  quality 
of,  your  exhibit  at  "Derby"  (  ?)  for  instance. 
If  I  do  receive  such  an  order  I  would  ask, 
Am  I,  as  a  producer,  to  heckle  the  in- 
quirer and  say,  "  Is  this  required  for 
'showing'  or  for  a  friend  to  show."  Or 
must  I  reply,  "  No,  I  am  not  going  to  sell 
my  produce  to  you  except  you  can  satisfy 
me  that  you  will  consume  this  honey  as 
food  "  ?  I  do  not  consider  that  commercial 
morality  requires  me  to  catechise  my  cus- 
tomers in  this  way ;  neither  do  I  think 
that  a  parley  on  these  lines  would  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  To  make  the 
matter  clearer,  let  me  say  I  have  heard 
bee-keepers  declare  that  when  they  have 
sold  honey  to  customers  who  they  felt 
sure  required  it  for  show-purposes,  that 
they  have  purposely  sent  honey  which  they 
(the  producers)  knew  would  not  take  a 
prize!  Was  this  following  the  golden 
rule?  I  trow  not.  I  would  much  rather 
have  declined  the  order,  because,  when 
a  customer  is  charged  a  fancy  price  for 
one's  "best  honey,"  he,  whatever  his  in- 
tentions, is  entitled,  if  one  closes  with  the 
offer,  to  a  supply  of  the  "best." 

In  reply  to  5407  (page  36)  I  would  say 
"  Owner's  Risk  Rate  "  does  not  apply  to 
honey  returned  from  shows ;  at  least  I 
am  so  informed  by  railway  officials,  but 
only  on  the  outward  journey,  so  that  two 
boxes  which  go  to  show  for  2s.  or  2s.  6d. 
cost  4s.  or  5s.  on  the  return.  This  is 
one  of  the  "  sweets "  competitors  have  to 
endure. 
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Bees  and  Hazel  CatJcins. — ^I  have  noticed 
many  times  during  the  last  twenty  years 
that  instances  have  been  given  of  bees 
working  on  the  hazel  catkins,  but  in  all 
those  years  I  have  never  seen  one  of  my  bees 
working  on  these  catkins,  although  we 
have  a  row  of  hazel  wood  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  my  home  apiary,  and  I  have 
looked  for  the  bees  working  on  ihe-^a  many 
times,  and,  although  thousands  of  l.'Ces  are 
passing  and  repassing  to  the  wood  in 
the  distance,  yet  never  a  one  stayed  to 
gather  the  home-grown  pollen.  I  have 
never  seen  the  hazel  pollen  under  a  good 
microscope,  but  have  often  wondered  if 
it  was  not  a  suitable  food  for  the  youjig 
brood,  and  that  the  bees  by  instinct 
neglected  to  gather  what  would  be  useless, 
or  perhaps  injurious. 

I  would  caution  bee-keepers  who  may 
use  old  honey  or  cheap-quality  honey  to 
thoroughly  boil  same  with  water  added, 
before  using  honey  as  bee-food  ;  also,  to 
give  the  same  late  in  afternoons,  as  bees 
fed  with  honey  are  apt  to  take  to  robbing 
other  hives ;  in  fact,  I  would  not  buy 
honey  at  2d.  per  lb.  for  bee-food.  I  would 
prefer  sugar  (pure  Demerara)  for  syrup- 
making,  and  fully  believe  my  bees  would 
do  better  on  the  sugar  syrup  than  on 
cheap  dark  honey. — W.  Woodlet,  Bee- 
don,  Newbury. 


NUCLEI   AND   QUEEN-RAISING. 

MR.    J.    RYMEK's   plan. 

[5421.]  From  inquiries  I  have  received, 
both  by  letter  and  from  those  who  have 
paid  me  a  visit  when  in  the  neighbourhood, 
asking  how  I  manage  to  keep  my  stocks 
headed  with  young  queens  when  I  had  no 
swarming,  may  I  be  allowed  space  to  say 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reply  to  all 
by  letter  or  put  the  information  required 
into  an  hour's  bee-chat.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  meet  the  case,  I  am  now  fulfilling 
my  promise  to  give  the  whole  plan  in  the 
Bee  Journal. 

The  raising  of  young  queens  is  a  most 
interesting  hobby,  especially  if  the  raiser 
has  the  luck  to  breed  a  queen  good  enough 
to  break  his  own  previous  record  of  honey. 
The  pride  one  has  in  drawing  attention  to 
such  a  colony  as  beix.g  headed  by  a  queen, 
reared  by  yourself  from  your  own  stock,  will 
do  much,  I  venture  to  say  in  rousing  more 
interest  in  your  bees,  and  they  will  be 
better  looked  after  in.  the  busy  summer,  and 
more  carefully  prepared  for  winter. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  information 
of  a  scientific  or  theoretical  nature,  but  will 
simply  describe  the  method  carried  out  in 
my  own  apiary.  Nor  is  there  anything  new 
in  my  plan.  I  am  extending  an  old,  rather 
than  introducing  a  new,  principle.  More- 
over, these  lines  are  not  intended  for  the 


advanced  queen-raiser.  I  only  write  for 
the  amateur  who  may  wish  to  supply  him- 
self with  young  queens  when  desired,  and 
give  details  of  the  easy  way  that  this  can 
be  done. 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  pos- 
session of  nucleus  colonies  containing  such 
queens  to  draw  upon  at  all  seasons  must  be 
obvious,  and  because,  no  matter  how  small 
your  apiary,  cases  of  trouble  will  occur 
when  such  a  nucleus  would  quickly  put 
matters  right.  Whereas,  without  this  pro- 
vision a  colony  might  inevitably  come  to 
grief,  say,  from  mishap  to  its  queen,  at  a 
time  when  she  could  not  be  replaced. 

To  enable  you  to  understand  my  views, 
let  me  say,  some  years  ago  I  got  the  idea 
that,  in  order  to  make  my  bee-keeping  a 
success,  I  must  secure  the  advantages 
named  above,  and  improve  my  system  of 
management  by  working  the  apiary  on  a 
surer  or  more  business-like  basis,  and  here 
are  the  points  I  jotted  down  at  the  time  for 
use  in  carrying  out  my  plan. 

1.  A  supply  of  young  queens  must  be  kept 
on  hand,  available  at  any  time,  and  some 
hives  provided  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate a  small  stock  of  bees  for  winter. 

2.  The  queens  must  be  raised  from  the 
best  mother-bee  in  the  apiary  ;  one  that 
had  given  satisfaction  for  two  years  in 
succession. 

After  some  experimenting,  and  a  good 
many  failures,  I  began  to  feel  my  way,  and 
learned  how  to  start  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  and  I  can  now  state  exactly  how 
I  proceed  myself  at  the  present  time. 

Nucleus  Hives. — Those  were  made  on  the 
cheap.  I  procured  a  quantity  of  used  boxes 
from  my  grocer,  which  cost  me  5s.  for  the 
lot!  From  these  boxes  I  made  twenty 
hives,  the  wood  alone  thus  working  out  to 
3d.  for  each  hive!  Not  a  big  outlay  to 
begin  with. 

The  inside  measure  of  the  hive  when  made 
up  is  9^  in.  by  17  in.  full,  and  11  in.  deep, 
with  two  boards  85  in.  deep  and  placed 
14^  in.  apart  in  the  body  to  carry  the 
frames.  Each  hive  holds  six  frames,  and 
two  ^-in.  strips  of  wood,  one  for  each  side 
of  hive.  The  roof  is  flat,  sloping  from  front 
to  back  to  carry  off  wet.  The  floorboard  is 
loose  and  the  entrance  to  the  hive  is  cut 
in  the  floorboard.  The  hive-body  proper 
must  be  cut  perfectly  level,,  so  that  it  can 
be  removed  from  the  floorboard  and  placed 
above  an  established  stock  without  any 
packing  being  required.  I  paint  these  hive- 
bodies  white,  chocolate,  and  green  respec- 
tively, for  reasons  given  below. 

Bearing  Queens. — This  is  a  rather  diffi- 
cult item  for  the  amateur  at  first,  so  I  would 
say  do  the  best  you  can.  You  might  start 
a  few  nucleus  hives  during  the  swarming 
season  from  small  casts,  or  in  returning 
swarm  to  parent  hive.  Make  a  nucleus  from 
the  latter  before  returning  the  bees,  being 
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Ijarticular  to  select  a  frame  or  two  with  a 
ripe  queen-cell  on  each.  As  my  year  begins 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  honey  season  is 
over,  I  will  commence  from  then  ;  I  think 
I  can  make  it  more  clear. 

The  end  of  August  finds  me  with  twenty 
young  queens  in  nuclei.  After  all  surplus 
honey  is  removed  each  hive  is  overhauled  to 
ascertain  if  queen  is  all  right.  Should  any 
be  found  queenless  I  select  a  nucleus  lot 
and  unite  them  to  the  queenless  stock.  In 
cases  where  I  have  decided  to  replace  the 
old  queens,  the  latter  are  taken  out,  and 
young  ones  introduced,  this  will  probably 
absorb  ten  young  queens,  the  other 
ten  remaining  over  winter.  Then  in  the 
early  spring  another  examination  takes 
place,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  may  require  another 
three  or  four  young  queens  to  replace  those 
that  have  died  during  winter  or  early 
spring,  so  that  I  shall  have  six  queens  left. 
Then  there  are  my  two  old  queens  that  have 
given  me  the  best  results  for  two  years  in 
succession,  located  in  two  small  hives,  hold- 
ing seven  frames  each.  This  form.s  the  stock 
to  refill  my  nuclei  with  young  queens,  the 
six  hives  supplying  the  bees  and  the  old 
queens  the  eggs,  from  which  the  queens 
must  be  reared. 

As  soon  as  I  have  a  supply  of  drones  on 
the  wing  and  the  small  hives  are  full  of 
bees,  I  place  a  clean  worked-oiit  comb 
(preserved  for  the  purpose)  in  tlie  centre 
of  each  of  the  hives  containing  the  old 
qiieens,  and  they  remain  there  for  two 
days.  Meantime  I  prepare  two  empty 
hives,  putting  two  worked-out  combs  in 
each  hive.  If  I  have  no  worked-out  combs, 
full  sheets  of  foundation  are  given  instead  ; 
then  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
bees  are  flying,  take  out  one  frame  contain- 
ing brood  and  honey  from  one  of  the  stocks 
with  old  queens,  brush  the  bees  back  into 
the  hive,  and  place  their  comb  in  the 
empt}'-  hive  ;  then  take  out  the  comb  put 
in  two  days'  before  (which  will  now  be  full 
of  eggs  neai'ly  ready  for  hatching),  brush 
the  bees  off  this  comb  also,  and  place  it 
in  the  centre  of  the  empty  hive  ;  then  go 
straight  to  the  niicleiis  to  be  removed  and 
set  the  prepared  hive  exactly  in  the  place 
of  the  nucleus,  removing  the  latter  to-  an- 
other stand,  the  bees  will  do  the  rest.  Re- 
peat same  with  the  other  prepared  hive, 
and  fill  up  the  hive  from  which  the  combs 
have  been  removed.  Be  very  careful  that 
the  old  queen  is  not  on  the  comb  when  re- 
moved. Those  who  are  rearing  queens 
must  see  that  the  latter  are  always  reared 
on  the  frame  of  comb  containing  the  eggs. 
This  will  ensure  the  best  queens  procur- 
able. In  from  three  to  four  weeks  the 
nucleus  first  removed  will  be  ready  for  a 
second  removal,  when  the  same  operation 
must  be  gone  through  as  at  first. 

It  is  wise  to  always  have  one  hive  rearing 
queens,  so  that,  should  any  be  lost  at  ma- 


ting time,  the  bees  may  have  a  ripe  queen- 
cell  given  them,  and  so  save  a  lot  of  time. 
I  will  now  suppose  that  success  has  been 
obtained  and  the  required  number  of 
queens  secured.  You  will  now  have  the 
six  queens  carried  over  vsrinter  in  nuclei, 
and  those  must  be  removed  in  order  to  have 
all  nuclei  occupied  by  a  queen  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  During  this  time  the  bee- 
keeper will  have  kept  an  eye  on.  his  work- 
ing stocks,  and  should  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  if  there  is  any  that  is  not  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.  From  all  such  the 
queen  must  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
those  in  the  nuclei.  This  process  of 
weeding  out  is  of  very  great  advantage  in 
keeping  all  stocks  in  good  condition. 

liequcening. — My  plan  is  to  treat  every 
case  of  requeening  on  its  own  merits.  I 
have  no  fixed  method  whatever.  I  never 
interfere  with  a  stock  in  the  honey  season, 
so  long  as  it  is  doing  well,  preferring  to 
be  guided  by  results.  No  good  is  done  by 
pulli]ig  them  about  in  overhauling,  while 
great  harm  may  follow.  With  regard  to 
utilising  those  nuclei,  I  may  say,  when 
superseding  a  queen,  I  remove  the  old 
queen  in  the  evening  when  all  is  quiet,  and 
the  following  evening  I  j)lace  the  nucleus 
hive  on  the  top  of  the  queenless  lot  (minus 
floor-board,  of  course),  bees  and  all.  When 
doing  this  I  use  two  carbolised  cloths..  I 
first  take  the  nucleus  off  its  floor-board  and 
set  it  on  to  cloth,  then  peel  back  the  cover 
of  the  queenless  lot,  pulling  over  at  the 
same  time  the  carbolised  cloth,  and  after 
a  moment  or  so  withdraw  this  cloth,  pop 
the  nucleus  on  the  top,  cover  all  down, 
leave  it  for  two  or  three  days,  thus  giving 
time  to  rearrange  matters,  and  all  will 
be  well. 

On  finding  a  hive  that  has  been  for 
some  time  queenless,  a  different  course  is 
followed.  I  remove  the  queenless  lot  about 
18  in.  to  one  side,  and  set  the  nucleus  in 
its  place,  allowing  the  flying  bees  to  join 
up  of  their  ovra  accord.  But  if  I  super- 
sede a  queen  and  wish  to  keep  the  bees  in 
the  nuclei  for  some  other  purpose,  I  take 
out  the  old  qxieen  in  the  evening,  and  the  , 
following  evening  I  pick  the  young  queen 
off  her  combs,  place  her  in  a  cage,  carry 
her  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  introduce  her  direct.  For 
this  purpose  I  have  a  special  cage,  Ig  in. 
by  2  in.  ;  the  top  is  glass,  andi  the  bottom 
a  tin  slide.  I  can  go  to  the  hive,  turn 
back  a  corner  of  quilt,  and  lay  my  cage 
on,  glass  upwards,  draw  the  slide,  and  see 
the  queen  go  clown,  then  drop  the  cover 
back  quietly,  satisfied  that  all  will  be 
right.  In  this  way  it  is  not  wise  to  make 
any  hard-and-fast  rule  in  introducing,  but 
treat  each  case  with  care  and  judgment. 

With  a  little  forethought,  nucleus  colo- 
nies of  bees  can  be  utilised  in  various  ways, 
{Continued  on  'page  56.) 
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HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY    BEE. 

THE  APIARIES   OF   OUK  READERS. 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  Rampton,  seen  in 
his  bee-garden  below,  may  be  set  down  as 
a  bee-man  who  instinctively  adopts  the 
wise  maxim  of  "making  haste  slowly." 
This  is  a  specially  useful  motto  in  bee- 
management,  and  he  who  takes  "  twelve 
months'  persuading "  before  admitting  a 
bee-hive  into  his  garden  is  absolutely 
safe  as  a  bee-man.  For  the  rest,  his  in- 
teresting "  notes  "  need  no  addition  from 
us.     He   says  :  — 

"  It  is  now  eight  years  since  I  began 
bee-keeping,  which  I  should  not  have 
done  but  my  wife  was  offered  a  hive  of 
bees,  and  it  took  her  just  twelve  months 
to  persuade  me  to  allow  them  to  be  placed 
in  the  garden.     But  that  was  only  the  first 


self)  are  of  the  '  Combination '  pattern, 
and  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer 
the  self-spacing  frames.  I  have  tried 
others,  but  do  not  like  them  so  well.  I 
have  now  forty  stocks,  and  intend  in- 
creasing, as  I  have  now  sold  all  the  honey 
I  have  taken  this  year.  I  frequently  take 
100  lb.  of  honey  from  one  hive,  but  my 
avei-age  yield  is  about  60  lb.  per  hive,  the 
chief  source  being  sainfoin.  For  the 
grocery  trade  I  pack  my  sections  in 
coloured  cardboard  cases,  and  charge  10s. 
per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  The  extracted 
honey  I  put  up  in  16  oz.  and  8  oz.  screw- 
cap  glass  jars,  with  my  own  label.  For 
these  I  charge  10s.  and  5s.  6d.  per  dozen 
respectively.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have 
never  had  foul  brood  to  contend  with.  I 
try  to  keep  the  bees  as  clean  and  healthy 
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obstacle  overcome.  The  next  was  my 
terror  of  stings.  Before  beginning  mani- 
pulations I  obtained  a  pair  of  thick 
hedging  gloves,  and  being  safely  tucked 
up  in  these  and  a  veil,  I  started  to  work. 
Needless  to  say,  my  gloves  were  soon 
full  of  stings  ;  but  after  a  while  I  mus- 
tered up  courage  to  leave  them  off,  with 
the  result  that  I  very  soon  lost  all  fear. 
I  went  carefully  on  for  two  or  three  years, 
increasing  gradually,  and  each  winter 
lost  several  stocks  through  trying  to  winter 
on  six  or  seven  frames.  I  now  leave  the 
body-box  full,  so  that  there  is  never  less 
than  ten  frames,  and  I  never  lose  a  stock 
from  starvation.  I  rarely  feed  them. 
Nearly  all  my  hives  (which  I  make  my- 


as  possible  by  moving  each  stock  into  a 
clean  hive  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  case 
of  old  combs  boiling  them  down  and  re- 
placing with  new  sheets  of  foundation.  I 
hold  the  third-class  certificate  of  the 
B.B.K.A.,  and  when  I  have  more  time  in- 
tend entering  for  the  second-class  ex- 
amination. The  hives  seen  in  the  picture 
(with  their  owner)  face  south-east,  and 
are  in  a  two-acre  field.  There  is  a  good 
stream  of  water  near,  and  plenty  of  forage 
close  at  hand.  I  owe  many  thanks  to  our 
county  expert  for  a  lecture  he  gave  in  a 
bee-tent  in  the  district  some  year's  ago, 
which  gave  me  my  first  practical  idea 
of  the  management  of  bees,  and  enabled 
me  to  understand  more  fully  the  directions 
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in  the  '  Guide  Book '  and  also  the  Bee 
Journal,  which  I  still  read,  and  find 
them  very  interesting  and  instructive.  My 
wife  is  a  great  help  to  me  with  the  bees 
all  through  the  season,  at  the  end  of  which 
I  leave  her  all  the  '  nice  '  ( ?)  work,  such 
as  melting  down  the  old  combs,  and  gene- 
rally clearing  up  things  which  have  been 
in  use  during  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  those  who 
are  constantly  asking,  Do  bees  pay?  Yes, 
they  do  ;  but  not  without  care,  and  strict 
attention  to  every  necessary  detail." 


(Correspondence  continued  from  page  54.) 

even  in  cases  of  disease.  lb  is  better  to 
destroy  the  stock  at  once,  and  let  a 
nucleus  take  its  place,  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  its  spreading  to  your  other  stocks. 
Again,  it  is  possible  to  convert  an  indiffer- 
ent stock  into  a  good  and  prosperous 
colony. 

Nucleus  colonies  should  not  be  mixed  up 
with  the  ordinary  working  stocks,  but 
should  have  a  warm  comer  of  the  apiary 
to  themselves  ;  any  odd  comer  will  do.  I 
keep  mine  on  separate  stands,  three  on 
each,  and  have  had  the  best  results  in 
mating  by  having  them  so  placed,  each 
hive  being  painted  a  separate  colour,  white 
always  in  the  centre,  chocolate  on  one  side 
and  green  the  other.  I  rarely  lose  a 
queen  in  mating.  Whether  it  is  the  dis- 
tinct colours,  or  their  being  dotted  about  in 
threes,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory. 

The  class  of  hive  I  have  given  has  suited 
my  purpose  admirably,  but  if  I  had  any 
more  to  make  I  should  alter  my 
plans  somewhat.  I  should  have  some 
made  as  "Miniature  W.  B.  C.s,"  the  brood 
box  to  hold  six  frames.  This  would  be  a 
decided  improvement  for  standing  over 
winter,  and  would  be  very  handy  for  cases 
of  uniting.  Of  course,  you  will  under- 
stand I  use  the  "  W.  B.  C."  hive  only,  and 
my  remarks  must  be  taken  to  refer  thereto. 
— J.  Rymer,  Levisham,  February  6. 


honey  at  "  owner's  risk."  This  particular 
point  should,  I  think,  be  fought  and  legis- 
lated upon.  The  railway  companies  re- 
fuse compensation  for  damage  except  upon 
"  proof  of  wilful "  negligence.  Note  the 
words  "proof"  and  "wilful."  I  would 
specially  invite  attention  to  the  words 
"  proof "  and  "  wilful "  in  dealing  with 
damage  through  negligence,  because  it 
frees  the  company  from  carelessness, 
which  is  really  "negligence."    In  my  own 

_  case,  I  had  a  consignment  at  "  owner's 
risk "  which  did  not  reach  its  destination 
at  all  till  the  goods  were  too  late  to  be 
of  any  use,  and  I  lost  32s.  in  conse- 
quence. The  railway  company  admitted 
negligence,  but  not  "  wilful,"  though  it 
was  a  case  of  gross  carelessness.  Let 
our  bee-keeping  representatives  collect 
evidence  on  this  "  owner's  risk "  business 
and  appeal  for  legislation  to  remove  a  real 
grievance  by  making  railway  companies 
reasonably  responsible  for  their  own  negli- 
gence. Otherwise  we  shall  have  the  com- 
panies helping  to  cripple  the  honey  trade 
as  they  have  done  the  flower  and  fruit 
trade. 

I  have  written  the  horticultural  trade 
journals  and  appealed  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  asking  our  local 
M.P.  to  personally  lay  the  subject  before 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Now  is  the 
time,  so  if  any  of  your  readers  can  give 
paper  evidence  of  loss  through  "  owner's 
risk "  rat«s,  let  our  representatives  have 
it,  for  I  believe  in  using  every  means  to 
increase  and  foster  rural  industries. — 
W.  J.  Belderson,  Terrington,  Norfolk, 
February  6. 


BEE-KEEPING     AND      FRUIT- 
GROWING. 

"  owner's  risk  "  RATES. 

[5422.]  In  the  B.B.J,  of  January  28 
(page  31)  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  decided  by  the  B.B.K.A.  to 
ask  permission  to  send  two  representatives 
before  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  on  the  benefits  to  fruit-growers 
from  the  practice  of  apiculture.  May  I 
be  allowed  to  suggest  a  point  for  that 
committee  to  know  and  act  upon?  Rail- 
way companies  will  now  only  accept  comb- 


CAMBS.  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
[5423.]  May  I  in  reply  to  your  corre- 
spondent "  Old  Roger  "  -  (5415,  page  44), 
who,  in  last  week's  issue,  refers  to  re- 
suscitating the  Cambs.  B.K.A.,  be  allowed 
to  say  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  to 
start  an  entirely  new  association,  and  I 
suggest  that  an  advertisement  should  be 
inserted  in  local  papers  to  call  bee-keepers 
of  Cambridgeshire  together  and  arrange  a 
meeting  to  be  held  'on  some  Saturday  on  an 
early  date.  I  think  it  is  deplorable  that 
one  of  the  best  counties  in  England  should 
not  have  an  active  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion. To  my  mind,  the  cause  of  the  inert- 
ness or  inactivity  of  the  old  one  was 
through  lack  of  funds.  If  a  new  one  is 
formed  the  members  should  be  pointedly 
asked  to  pay  their  subscriptions  in  ad- 
vance, and  put  plenty  of  enthusiasm  into 
the  thing  to  make  it  "  hum "  both  with 
bees  and  members.  Personally,  I  should 
be  very  pleased  to  give  it  my  most  active 
support  financially  and  as  a  working  mem- 
ber if  the  rules  are  not  too  "  clannish " 
(as,  I  am  sorry  to  say,   some  associations 
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are).  ThougW  living  in  Hunts,  I  may 
fairly  claim  a  rightt  to  active  membership, 
as  I  have  three  apiaries  in  Cambs.,  and 
I  and  my  house  is  not  100  yards  outside 
the  county.  —  Richard  Brown,  Flora 
Apiary,  Somersham,  Hunts. 


[5424.]  Regarding  the  letter  in  your 
last  issue  as  to  the  proposal  to  revive  or 
re-start  the  Cambs.  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation I  am  entirely  in  agreement  with 
"Old  Roger,"  and  hope  that  some  ener- 
getic and  capable  man  will  be  found  to  re- 
present the  town  and  district  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, that  we  may  stand  well  to 
the  front  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
industry  of  bee-keeping.  I  send  name, 
etc.,  for  reference,  and  sign  myself — 
Interested,  Cambridge,  February  6. 


[5425.]  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  in 
your  last  issue  (on  page  44)  a  suggestion 
that  the  Cambs.  Bee-keepers'  Association 
should  be  re-formed  or  resuscitated.  I 
am  only  one  of  many  Cambs.  bee-keepers 
who  would  be  glad  to  see  this  done.  If 
a  public  meeting  is  called,  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  attend  and  to  bring  others  in- 
terested in  bees. — G.  N.  Tebbutt,  Cam- 
bridge, February  8. 


HOME-MADE     HIVES. 

[5426.]  I  forward  an  account  of  how  I 
make  my  hives,  trusting  that  by  so  doing  I 
may  benefit  some  one,  and  also  in  the  hope 
that  other  bee-keepers  will  favour  their 
fellows  with  any  ideas  that  occur  to  them. 
It  betrays  a  selfish  spirit  to  "  sell "  infor- 
mation to  each  other,  instead  of  acting 
as  our  little  subjects  the  bees  do,  who 
give  all,  even  life  itself,  for  the  common 
good. 

I  make  the  body-box  first  always,  16  in. 
wide  by  14^  in.  long,  inside  measurement. 
The  side-walls  are  9  in.  high,  the  back  and 
front  8g  in.  I  cut  the  entrance  in  the 
front  board  instead  of  lowering  a  portion 
of  the  floor-board.  In  one  hive  I  made,the 
side-walls  10  in.  high,  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take, as  I  found  when  I  came  to  put  on  the 
excluder  and  the  supers.  The  excluder 
did  not  fit,  and  the  supers  stood  too  far 
above  the  brood-frames.  The  side-walls 
must  be  flush  with  the  tops  of  frames.  For 
metal  runners  I  use  old  section  super 
girders  tacked  on.  These  raise  the  front 
and  back  to  proper  height  above  floor- 
board— 85  in.  To  prevent  bees  getting  up 
into  the  space  between  body-boxes  and  outer 
case  I  put  in  strips  of  wood  just  above 
entrance.  These  fit  too  closely  for  bees 
to  pass,  but  not  so  closely  that  air  cannot 
circulate.  I  next  make  outer  case,  taking 
my  measurements  so  as  to  allow  it  to  slip 
over  body-box.       The  outer  case  is  fitted 


with  plinths,  porch,  and  entrance  slides. 
The  latter  are  easily  made  with  rebating 
plane.  In  one  hive  I  made  a  very  deep 
outer  case,  thinking  to  have  more  room  for 
supers.  It  was  another  mistake,  for  I 
found  on  going  to  take  off  a  full  super 
that  I  could  not  use  a  screw-driver  to  prize 
up  and  loosen  the  section-bo<x.  In  lifting 
it  up  by  main  force  some  of  the  brood- 
frames  came  too.  The  top  edge  of  out^r 
case  should  not  be  far  above  tops  of  brood- 
frames,  and  may  well  be  below  them.  The 
floor-board  consists  of  two  wide,  thick 
joists— cut  sloping  in  front  to  form  the 
flight-board— with  boards  across.  The 
"  lifts  "  are  usual  shape,  with  plinths.  The 
roof  is  ridge-shaped,  and  extra  care  is 
taken  to  fit  edges  of  boards  to  each  other. 
The  sharp  edge  at  the  top  is  planed  flat, 
and  a  piece  screwed  on  to  flat  surface 
to  prevent  water  getting  in  at  that  most 
vulnerable  point.  As  explained  before, 
all  joints  have  thick  paint  between  them, 
and  are  screwed  up  with  li  in.  screws 
while  paint  is  wet.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  paint  and  cloth,  and  the  latter  be- 
comes practically  part  of  wood,  for  one 
cannot  tear  it  off. 

Readers  may  poke  as  much  fun  as  they 
like  at  these  cheap  hives,  but,  after  the 
late  heavy  rains,  they  are  as  dry  as  a 
bone  inside,  and  I  shall  not  pay  21s.  for 
what  I  can  make  for  Is. 

I  have  only  bought  two  hives — a  com- 
bination and  a  non-swarmer.  By-the-bye, 
another  mistake  of  mine.  I  made  a  non- 
swarmer  myself.  The  shallow-frame  case 
underneath  I  fitted  with  a  little  window, 
so  that  I  could  see  when  to  remove  it  and 
put  it  above.  Tliere  were  doors  to  enclose 
this  swarming-chamber,  and  to  protect 
glass,  and  very  proud  was  I  of  my  in- 
genuity. But,  alas!  when  the  day  came 
to  remove  the  shallow-frames  from  below 
to  above  it  was  stuck  fast  with  propolis. 
I  tugged,  I  strained  ;  but,  no,  it  would  not 
buds;e!  At  last  I  sat  down,  put  my  feet 
against  edges  of  hive,  and  "put  my  back 
into  it."  Out  it  came  with  a  jerk;  and — 
well,  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of 
it !  There  is  one  comfort,  however,  the 
bought  non-swarmer  was  worse,  and  in 
dragging  at  it  the  handle  came  off,  and 
that  non-swarming  chamber  is  still  where 
it  was  put  two  years  ago.  No  more  non- 
swarmers  for  me.  My  letter  has  reached 
an  inordinate  length,  so  I  will  stop  now, 
but  at  some  future  time  will  describe  how 
I  made  an  extractor  large  enough  to  take 
four  standard  frames — or,  at  least,  I  will 
do  so  if  any  readers  express  a  wish  to  that 
effect.  I  do  not  want  to  waste  time  writing 
twaddle  that  nobody  reads. — S.  Darling- 
ton, Charing,  Kent,  February  8, 

P.S. — On  looking  through  above  I  find 
I  have  omitted  to  say  what  the  hives  are 
made  of,   viz.,   Quaker  oats  boxes,    Maza- 
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wattee  tea  boxes,  and  rolled  tongue  boxes, 
which  I  get  from  the  grocer  at  2d.  each. 
I  have  made  eight  hives  for  6s.  6d.,  not 
counting  cost  of  screws  and  paint. 


NOTES  FROM  WYCHWOOD  FOREST. 

BEES    AND    THE    FLOODS. 

[5427.]  The  first  thing  in  one's  mind, 
when  thinking  of  the  bees  and  their  work, 
for  some  time  now  has  been  the  weather, 
wet,  wet !  wet !  !  every  crack  and  vent 
letting  copious  streams  through.  I  fancy- 
careless  folk  with  leaky  roofs  will  not 
have  a  good  "  spring  count "  of  live  stocks 
to  report.  Then  the  floods  have  been  very 
disastrous  in  most  low-lying  districts.  But 
though  we  are  very  near  to  the  river  Even- 
lode — my  own  hives  being  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  its  banks — yet  the  hill 
rises  so  rapidly  that  we  are  high  up  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  water,  as  are,  I  be- 
lieve, all  the  bee-hives  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Not  so  a  relative  of  mine,  whose 
apiary  is  located  some  distance  from  his 
home.  On  paying  a  visit  to  see  how  the 
bees  were  faring  near  the  stream,  he 
found  to  his  dismay  that  the  flood  had 
risen  close  up  and  around  the  hives. 
However,  like  a  true  bee-keeper  he  set  to 
work  without  delay  and  started  carrying 
the  hives  to  dry  ground  in  the  meadow  ; 
and  a  lively  time  he  had,  wading  along 
through  the  water  with  a  frame-hive  in 
his  arms.  Unfortunately,  his  foot  caught 
something  or  went  into  a  hole,  and  down 
went  my  relative,  hive  in  arms,  into  the 
waters  ;  but  he  pluckily  stuck  to  his  task 
and  got  the  bees  out  of  danger  with  no 
further  hann  save  a  wetting,  and,  as  may 
be  imagined,  some  damage  to  the  poor 
bees. 

The  mild  winter  so  far  indicates  an 
eai'ly  bee-season,  unless  we  get  a  sudden 
check  through  hard  frost.  At  present  the 
birds  sing  gloriously  in  the  trees  around 
our  house,  and  the  flowers,  etc.,  seem  as 
if  on  the  verge  of  opening  spring.  Wild 
spring  flowers  are  quite  remarkable  here- 
abouts for  their  numbers  and  variety. 
In  one  week  in  the  month  of  July  there 
have  been  identified  no  fewer  than  307 
different  kinds  in  bloom  within  a  five- 
mile  radius  of  Charlbury,  so  that  the 
curious  in  these  matters  would  do  well 
to  visit  our  quaint  old  town  and  see  our 
forest  and  learn  its  story,  which  is  in 
many  chapters  on  many  subjects.  Then 
our  honey  is  splendid,  there  is  no  question 
about  that ;  and  here  I  want  to  say  on  be- 
half of  our  Wychwood  Forest  district  bee- 
keepers that  we,  not  being  favoured  like 
some  of  your  correspondents  (as  letters 
in  B.J.  show),  in  being  able  to  get  Is. 
each  or  more  for  good  sections,  so  that 
I  should   deem   it   a   favour  done   to   our 


local  craft  if  some  of  these  fortunate 
gentlemen  who  have  "  sold  out "  all  the 
honey  raised  at  Is.  "  and  could  have  sold 
more,"  will  just  say  in  the  B.B.J,  if  they 
want  good  honey  and  I  can  put  them  in 
the  way  of  "  business"  ?  While  our  neigh- 
bourhood will  be  brightened  next  year, 
and  our  crop  will  go  off  briskly  at  fair 
prices,  I  conclude  by  saying :  "  May  I 
have  the  spirit  of  persuasion,  and  you  the 
ears  of  profiting,  that  what  I  speak  may 
move,  and  what  you  read  may  be  be- 
lieved."— John  Kibble,  Charlbury. 


UNFAIR     DEALERS. 

[5428.]  May  I  be  allowed  to  bring  to  your 
notice  the  want  of  courtesy,  to  say  no 
more,  that  one  of  our  leading  appliance 
manufacturers  exhibits  in  his  dealings 
with  his  clients? 

On  November  30  last  I  wrote  to  an 
appliance  dealer  for  a  wax  mould  to  cast 
cakes  of  wax,  enclosing  cash  for  the  same. 
In  due  course  the  "  mould  "  arrived,  but 
I  found  that  it  would  not  cast  cakes  1  oz. 
in  weight  on  account  of  the  divisions  not 
being  deep  enough  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
If  20  oz.  of  wax  was  poured  into  the  mould 
the  divisions  were  completely  submerged, 
and  if  only  sufficient  wax  was  poured  in 
to  reach  the  top  edge  of  the  divisions  the 
cakes  cast  were  considerably  under  1  oz. 
in  weight. 

I  immediately  returned  the  divisions  to 
the  seller,  pointing  out  where  the  ap- 
pliance was  faulty,  and  requesting  him  to 
forward  me  divisions  cut  to  the  correct 
depth.  But  he  has  not  taken  the  slightest 
notice  of  my  letters.  I  wrote  him  again 
on  January  6,  and  still  got  no  reply,  and 
again  on  January  18,  saying  that  I  was 
anxiously  awaiting  to  hear  from  him. 
Meanwhile  my  customers  are  waiting  for 
wax-cakes,  and  I  am  unable  to  supply 
them.  Could  you  favour  me  by  obtain- 
ing an  explanation  of  this  strange  con- 
duct ?  My  communications  are  placidly 
and  consistently  ignored. — C.  H.  B.,  New- 
market, February  5. 

[We  will  draw  the  attention  of  the 
dealer,  whose  name  you  send,  to  the 
matter. — Eds.] 


Barnwell,  Oundle,  February  5. — We  are 
still  having  very  wet  weather  here  in 
North  ants.  The  floods  are  so  high  now 
that  many  of  the  roads  are  impassable. 
In  several  of  the  villages  around  the  water 
is  entering  the  houses,  compelling  the  oc- 
cupants to   live  upstairs.       But  the  sun 
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came  out  this  afternoon,  and  my  bees 
were  flying  about  in  great  numbers.  In 
fact,  the  "  humming "  sounded  so  much 
like  spring  that  it  made  me  fancy  it  was 
May  instead  of  Febniary.  All  my  colo- 
nies appear  to  have  plenty  of  stores,  for 
which  I  am  thankful  when  I  see  the  bees 
coming  out  so  strong  in  other  respects. 
Will  you  please  let  me  know  in  next 
week's  B.B.J,  if  the  enclosed  bees  are  the 
common  natives? — W.   Allen. 

[Bees  sent  show  a  slight  trace  of  Car- 
niolan  blood,  but  so  slight  that  you  may 
rega.rd  them  as  ordinary  natives.— Eds.] 


[33X6.]  Distance  between  Surplus-Cham- 
bers.— Would  you  kindly  tell  me,  through 
the  B.B.J.,  the  correct  distance  be- 
tween top  of  brood-chamber  and  bottom 
of  shallow  frames.  I  have  the  "  Guide 
Book,"  but  it  does  not  say  the  distance 
between  the  two.  In  my  hives  there  is  a 
space  of  ^  in.  between  bottom-bar  of 
standard  frames  and  floor,  and  ^  in. 
space  around  sides ;  this  is  all  right. 
When  excluder  zinc  is  on,  there  is  a 
space  of  5  in.  to  bottom-bar  of  frames  in 
shallow-frame  box,  and  when  the  latter 
is  full  and  I  add  another  box  below,  the 
bees  build  combs  down  past  the  ^  m. 
space,  and  attach  them  to  tops  of  frames 
in  lower  box,  so  that  when  I  want  to 
remove  one  box,  the  two  racks  of  frames 
are  braced  together.  I  therefoi'e  ask, 
Must  I  give  more  space,  say,  a  half-inch, 
between  frames  in  supers  ?  Referring 
to  the  question  asked  in  B.B.J,  of 
December  24  (page  517),  by  a  cor- 
respondent who  needs  a  good  bee-flower 
which  is  a  climber,  the  best  one  I  know 
of  for  covering  a  house-wall  or  giving 
shade  for  bowers  or  summer  houses  is  the 
tea  tree.  It  grows  rapidly  and  gets  very 
large  if  allowed  to  do  so.  Its  leaves  are 
very  small,  and  late  on  in  summer  a  small 
single  flower  sprouts  out  from  nearly 
every  leaf.  I  have  one  of  these  climbers 
growing  close  to  my  apiary  ;  it  covers  the 
end  of  a  house  25  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  high. 
We  cut  off  about  six  or  seven  feet  from  its 
top  every  year  to  stop  it  from  climbing  on 
the  tiles  or  roof.  I  send  a  small  twig 
off  it  in  this  letter  so  you  may  see  how 
numerous  are  the  joints  from  whence  a 
leaf  will  come  out  in  spring  and  a  flower 
in  summer.  At  a  house  in  Bristol  where 
I  formerly  lived,  you  would  not  see  a 
single  bee  in  the  gai'den  until  a  tea  tree 
bloomed  in  it,  and  then  they  were  there 
every  day  until  it  was  over.  Now 
for    a    question    of    my    own-        Do    bees 


gather  honey  or  nectar  from  the  blossom 
of  the  common  red  jilum  ?  There  are 
many  acres  of  these  plums  in  the  parish 
where  I  keep  my  bees,  and  I  have  never 
noticed  them  on'this  particular  tree.  They 
gather  from  the  cherry,  damson,  and 
small  black  plum,  besides  apple,  pear, 
etc.,  and  many  others,  but  the  red  plum 
seems  to  be  unvisited  by  the  honey-bee. 
A  few  people  I  have  asked  say,  Yes,  they 
do.  But  my  own  experience  is  against 
this,  and  I  have  watched  for  the  past  two 
years.  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  some 
B.J.  readers  could  say  if  their  experience 
coincides  with  my  own  or  goes  against  it. 
to  settle  a  little  argument  with  a  friend. 
— James  Skinner,  Bristol,  February  6. 

Reply. — The  distance  is  clearly  stated 
in  "Guide  Book"  (page  60),  when  de- 
scribing the  shallow-frame  box,  i.e.,  5  in. 
When  excluder  zinc  is  placed  on  top-bars 
of  body-box  it  reduces  the  space  very 
slightly,  and  this  should  be  no  detriment. 
We  cannot  say  from  personal  knowledge  if 
bees  visit  the  blossom  of  the  red  plum  ; 
and  will  be  glad  if  some  of  our  readers  who 
are  fruit-growers  will  reply.  Perhaps  our 
friend  Mr.  -Richard  Brown,  of  Somersham, 
will  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject. 

[3317.]  Home-made  Hives. — I  shall  be 
pleased  if  you  will  give  me  a  word  of  re- 
ply to  two  questions  respecting  the 
"W.B.C."  hive,  which  I  have  almost 
finished  making  according  to  directions  in 
the  "Note  Book."  1.  I  cannot  quite  see 
how  the  dummy-board  is  to  woi-k.  I 
find  it  would  be  all  right  should  I  keep 
ten  frames  in  the  hive  ;  but  should  I  want 
to  reduce,  say,  to  seven  or  eight  fi-ames, 
I  find  the  bees  would  be  able  to  get  be- 
hind the  dummy-board  through  the  en- 
trances being  15^  in.  long.  Another  thing 
I  find  is  in  using  the  metal  runners 
which  keep  the  frames  from  sides  at  about 
5  in.  If  these  are  fixed,  would  it  not 
be  difficult  to  withdraw  the  dummy-board  ? 
I  have  never  seen  metal  runners  before. 
But,  as  mine  are,  they  set  out  from  sides 
to  the  above  inches.  2.  I  find,  in  putting 
the  shallow-frame  box  on  top  of  the  body- 
box,  and  in  using,  say,  fin."  W.B.C."  ends, 
your  bees  would  be  able  to  get  between  at 
the  ends.  Do  you  overcome  that  by 
putting,  say,  a  strip  rolled  along  the  end 
of  frames  so  it  would  come  flush  with  top 
of  body-box  ?  I  have  enclosed  stamp  for 
reply  ;  but  should  this  have  to  go  through 
B.J.  I  should  want  you  to  sign  my  name 
— E.  P.  Anxious,  Gravesend,  February  8. 

Reply. — 1.  The  trouble  you  fear — if  it 
arises — is  met  by  placing  the  body-box  with 
frames  parallel  to  entrance  for  the  time 
being.  If  properly  made,  the  body-box 
may    be    worked    either    way,    i.e.,    with 
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frames  at  right  angles  to,  or  parallel 
with,  the  hive-entrance.  The  "  metal  run- 
ners" have  nothing  to  do  with  keeping 
frames  ^  in.  from  hive-sides,  as  will  be 
seen  by  carefully  noting  directions.  The 
top-bars  regulate  the  distance  referred  to. 
2.  The  "  strips  of  wood  "  mentioned  keep 
the  outside  frames  |  in.  from  the  sides 
and  prevent  bees  from  getting  out  "  be- 
tween the  ends." 

[3318.]  Loss  of  Swarms.- — I  am  a  bee- 
keeper of  many  years'  standing,  but  a 
somewhat  unsuccessful  one.  Not  that  I 
have  failed  to  follow  the  advice  given  by 
experts  of  the  craft,  for  when  I  began  to 
keep  the  "  busy  bee  "  I  obtained  a  "  Guide 
Book  "  right  away,  and  followed  its  advice 
most  closely.  I  also  took  in  the  B.B.J., 
and  still  feel  greatly  interested  in  its  con- 
tents. I  attribute  my  partial  failure  less 
to  bad  seasons  (for  no  amount  of  foresight 
will  enable  us  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  bad  weather)  than  to  loss  through  my 
swarms  taking  flight  and  being  lost.  I 
have  my  bees  at  some  distance  from  home 
and  my  work,  and  cannot  therefore  look 
after  them  at  swarming  time,  as  I  would 
like,  and  so,  when  the  swarming  season 
comes  on,  the  swarms  decamp,  and  this 
makes  one  lose  heart  and  feel  inclined  to 
give  them  up,  which  I  do  not  want  to 
do,  for  I  like  the  bees;  and  I  want, 
therefore,  to  ask  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  good  swarm-catcher  that  would  be  effec- 
tual for  the  purpose.  And  in  the  event  of 
your  recommending  one,  would  you  kindly 
give  me  some  advice  as  to  how  it  should 
be  managed,  especially  regarding  the 
drones,  which  I  understand  get  trapped 
in  the  "catcher."  I  deprecate  killing 
these,  as  I  believe  their  presence  is  neces- 
sary during  the  summer  months  to  ensure 
the  complete  prosperity  of  the  hive. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation. — H.  Jack- 
son, Co.  Durham. 

Beply. — The  two  most  effective  swarm- 
catchers  at  present  on  the  market  are  those 
known  as  the  "  Brice "  and  the  "  Ed- 
wards." Either  of  these  may  be  had 
from  any  leading  dealer  in  bee-appliances, 
who  will  supply  full  particulars  with  regard 
to  using.  For  the  rest,  we  have  had  no 
practical  experience  of  "  swarm-catchers," 
not  requiring  such  aids  in  our  bee-work. 

[3319.]  Transferring  Bees.  —  Being  a 
reader  of  your  Journal  I  beg  to  ask  your 
advice  with  regard  to  a  stock  of  bees  in 
an  old  frame-hive.  I  shall  have  had  them 
two  years  this  coming  spring,  and  would 
like  to  drive  them  into  an  up-to-date  non- 
swarming  hive.  What  would  be  the  best 
time  of  year,  April  or  May  ?  I  send  name, 
etc.,  for  reference,  and  sign — Co.  Antrim. 

Beply. — Do  not  drive  the  bees  at  all, 
set  the  old  hive  above  new  one — minus 
floor-board,  of  course — ^when  the  bees  are 


seen  to  become  strong  enough  in  numbers 
to  need  more  room  in  brood-nest.  This 
should  be  in  April  if  the  stock  is  doing 
well,  and  if  lower  hive  has  its  frames 
fitted  with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  the 
bees  will  work  down  into  it  and  transfer 
themselves  below.  The  old  hive  may  re- 
main on  as  a  super  for  removal? when  full, 
or  be  removed  when  all  brood  has  hatched 
out. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers, 

Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  oj  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  -We 
wiih  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issueim- 
mediately  following  the  rtceipt  of  their  cotnmunications . 

M.  E.  Clements  (Chirk). — Starting  Bee- 
keeping.-— Before  you  make  a  beginning 
by  purchasing  bees,  you  should  procure 
and  carefully  read  a  "  Guide  Book  "  on 
the  subject.  No  one  can  learn  the  art 
of  modern  bee-keeping  by  merely  taking 
in  the  B.B.J.  Then  you  should,  if  con- 
venient, join  a  county  B.K.  Associa- 
tion if  expert  help  is  required  to  show 
you  how  to  handle  bees  without  danger. 
The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Cheshire  B.K. A. 
would  no  doubt  assist  in  this  direction 
if  applied  to.  He  is  not  far  from  Chirk. 
Address :  "  The  Rev.  E.  Charley,  Ince 
Vicarage,    near   Chester." 

S.  T.  (Chesterfield).— Honey  as  Food.— You 
may  dismiss  all  fear  that  using  honey 
as  food  for  young  children  will  be  harm- 
ful. As  a  matter  of  fact,  honey  is  one 
of  the  most  healthful  articles  of  food 
that  children  can  partake  of.  It  is 
Nature's  "  sweet,"  and  in  this  respect 
differs  from  the  many  harmful  sugars 
used  in  sweets  that  children  not  seldom 
consume  too  much  of.  - 

A.  H.  Mawson  (Shrewsbury). — Bee  Litera- 
ture.— We  presume  your  reference  is  to 
the  article,  "  D.  M.  M.,  Banff,"  on  page 
42  last  week, wherein  mention  is  made  of 
the  library  of  books  belonging  to  the 
B.B.K.A.  These  books  are  available  to 
members  at  the  office  of  the  parent  As- 
sociation, 12,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
W.,  or  can  be  had  for  perusal  by  mem- 
bers living  away  from  town  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Edwin  H. 
Young,  at  address  given  above,  on  pay- 
ment of  postage. 

Hartwodo  (Ireland).— Honey  Sample. — 
The  sample  sent  has  no  aroma  of  honey 
about  it,  and  we  should  not  like  to  say 
it  was  British  honey  at  all.  It  has  no 
characteristic  flavour,  and  shows  signs 
of  fermentation.  We  do  not  call  it  a 
good  sample  at  alL 
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WILD   FLOWEES   AND    SEA   WEEDS. 

A  UNIQUE  EXHIBITION. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  readers  resi- 
dent near  town  to  an  exhibition  of  excep- 
tional interest,  the  like  of  which  has 
probably  never  been  seen  before  in  this 
country.  Full  particulars  of  time  and 
place  will  be  found  on  page  v.  of  our  adver- 
tising columns,  but  we  add  a  line — after 
being  favoured  with  a  private  view  of  the 
specimens — to  say  thab  Wild  Flowers  and 
Sea  Weeds  of  California,  as  the  collection 
is  modestly  called,  is  a  very  beautiful 
assemblage  of  sea  weeds  and  wild  flowers, 
dried  and  arranged  on  large  sheets  of  card- 
board. The  natural  colours  are  wonder- 
fully preserved,  and  the  sea  weeds  almost 
outvie  in  their  beauty  of  colour  the  most 
charming  flowers  of  our  gardens.  The  wild 
flowers,  also,  are  quite  a  revelation  in  their 
beauty,  and  the  artistic  way  in  which  they 
are  arranged  and  mounted. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public 
on  the  23rd  inst.,  from  3  to  7  (vide  advt.), 
after  which  hour  members  only  are  ad- 
mitted. The  fact  of  the  whole'  of  the 
specimens  being  gathered  in  California  by 
Miss  E.  C.  Cowan,  daughter  of  our  senior 
editor,  and  that  they  were  drietl,  mounted, 
and  ai-ranged  by  that  lady,  will  no  doubt 
induce  some  readers  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Morley  Hall,  especially  when  the  trifling 
charge  made  for  admission  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  in  which  Miss  Cowan  takas 
an  active  interest. 


REVIEWS. 


We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black,  London  :  — 

Who's  TF/io  for  1904.— Price  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  reference  book  grows  every  year,  and 
it  now  has  1,700  pages,  and  contains  over 
17,000  biographies,  and  is  a  most  valuable 
record  of  the  lives  of  prominent  men  and 
women.  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation from  cover  to  cover,  and  is  alike  in- 
dispensable to  the  business  and  literary- 
man  or  woman.  It  is  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary to  which  one  may  refer  at  any 
time  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Owing  to 
the  increasing  number  of  biographies  the 
publishers  have  issued  the  tables  which 
were  formerly  incorporated  with  "Who's 
Who "  in  a  separate  volume,  under  the 
title ,: , 

Who's  Who  Tcar-book,  1904. — Price  Is. 
net.    It  contains  all  that  anyone  ordinarily 
wants  of  the  information    found    in    the 
various  year-books,   including  much  mis- 
cellaneous information  usually  only  to  be 


gathered  from  very  many  different  sources. 
Here  it  is  seen  literally  at  a  glance,  and 
among  the  contents  are  tables  of 
pseudonyms,  peculiarly  px'onounced  proper 
names,  professors,  societies,  academic  de- 
grees. Government  officials,  and  many 
others. 

The  Englishwoman's  Year-hook  and 
Directory,  1904,  pnce  2s.  6d.  net,  is  another 
of  Messrs.  Black's  useful  publications,  and 
is  certainly  an  indispensable  rade  mecum  to 
every  woman  who,  in  these  days,  takes  a 
lively  interest  in  the  education  and  pro- 
gress of  womankind.  The  book  deserves  a 
large  circulation,  as  no  other  covers  the 
ground.  It  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
woman's  work  and  interests,  and  guidance 
to  those  who  want  to  help  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, as  well  as  improve  their  own  con- 
dition. You  have  simply  to  turn  to  its 
pages  to  learn  what  Englishwomen  are 
thinking  and  doing  in  regard  to  subjects 
that  ai'e  interesting  the  world  generally. 
Among  the  subjects  treated  we  find  educa- 
tion, employment  and  professions,  indus- 
trial, medicine,  science,  literature,  art, 
music,  public  work,  home,  and  charitable 
institutions,  and  many  others.  Every 
woman  wishing  to  prepare  for  earning  a 
living  or  selecting  an  occupation  would 
certainly  do  well  to  study  this  book. 


C^armpnkut 


Tlie  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hi;  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  puhlicMon,  hut  as  a  gvAirantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  draion  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertalce  to  return  rejected  communications. 


AMONG     THE     BEES. 

DISSENTING  EROM  DOOLITTXE. 

[5429.]  Generally  I  accept  every  state- 
ment or  even  opinion  coming  from  Mr. 
Doolittle  as  I  would  a  rule  in  arithmetic, 
or  as  a  self-evident  proposition  in  Euclid 
about  which  there  can  be  no  question  or 
cavil.  I  have  read  most  of  what  has  fallen 
from  his  trenchant  and  lucid  pen;  and 
cordially  thank  him,  on  behalf  of  a  large 
section  of  the  English-speaking  race,  ^for 
the  manly,  straightforward,  and  intelligent 
articles  which  are  esteemed  so  highly  that 
they  regularly  appear  in  our  Bee  Joub- 
NAL.  But  on  this  question  of  the  flight 
of  the  bee  I  must  enter  a  caveat. 

Let  us  see  first  where  we  agree.  That 
bees  at  times  travel  a  long  way  in  search 
of  honey  I  am  aware,  from  many  in- 
stances which  I  have  read,  and,  perhaps 
better,  from  many  instances  which  have 
come  under  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
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servation.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to 
advance  in  Ms  direction  so  far  as  to  assert 
that,  as  a  matter  of  facfc,  bees  forage  freely 
at  a  distance  from  their  hives  considerably 
beyond  what  is  generally  credited,  or  is 
written  in  the  books ;  and  that  although 
forage  may  be  abundant  in  close  prox- 
imity to  their  hives.  Farmers  over  three 
miles  from  my  location  assured  me  many 
years  ago  that  my  bees  visited  their  clover 
fields  in  very  considerable  numbers,  and  I 
have  since  had  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  they  freely  patronised  these 
fields  even  when  forage  was  abundant 
nearer  home  ;  and  no  apparent  cause  was 
manifest  why  they  should  roam  so  far 
afield.  I  note  the  same  or  a  somewhat 
analogous,  case  yearly  when  they  are 
working  on  the  heather.  A  very  large 
proportion,  ignoring  the  nearer  stretches 
almost  at  their  doors,  wheel  round,  making 
for  the  heather  slopes  a  considerable  dis- 
tance away.  Evidently  they  instinctively 
discover  that  they  can  load  up  quicker 
and  with  less  effort  on  the  richer  supply 
than  on  the  home  reaches,  where  the 
plant  is  scrubbier  and  less  luxuriant. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  rare,  and, 
caeteris  paribus,  while  bees  can  go  three 
or  four  miles,  they  very  rarely  indeed  do 
so,  but  work,  as  a  rule,  within  a  radius 
of  from  one  to  two  miles  where  choice 
allows  it. 

I  could  cite  one  hundred  authorities,  all 
agreeing  that  while  bees  can  travel  long 
distances,  they  veiy  rarely  do  go  far  from 
their  hives  unless  under  compulsion,  but 
I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  two  of 
the  front  rank.  Mr.  Cowan,  in  his  "  Honey 
Bee,"  says,  page  46: — "Observations  have 
shown  that  they  usually  work  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  from  their  hives ;  but 
if  food  is  scarce  they  will  fly  further  in 
search  of  it,  and  have  been  known  to  go 
as  far  as  four  or  five  miles."  Mr.  Root,  in 
his  "A  B  C,"  says,  page  199:— "Bees  fly 
from  their  hives  in  quest  of  stores,  perhaps 
a  mile,  sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles,  but  they  will  seldom  go  beyond 
these  limits  unless  at  a  time  of  scarcity 
of  pasturage."  To  this  last  statement  Mr. 
G.  M.  Doolittle  adds  a  note,  141:— "You 
know  we  do  not  agree  here,  as  I  claim  they 
go  from  three  to  six  miles  from  choice?' 
To  this  Mr.  Root  adds  a  further  com- 
ment:—"  Thanks,  but  I  hardly  think  I 
have  put  the  distance  too  small  in  the 
generality  of  cases."  But,  always  honest 
and  above-board,  he  later  added  a  foot-note 
acknowledging  that  bees  from  an  island 
under  favourable  circumstances  (the  italics 
are  mine)  travelled  a  further  distance — 
thus  agreeing  in  his  opinion,  in  almost 
identical  terms,  with  Mr.  Cowan's  con- 
clusions. 

Bees  at  Borodino  and  Banff  must  differ 


very  materially ;  for  I  do  not  believe  my 
bees  would  travel,  either  from  choice  or 
necessity,  a  distance  of  eight  or  even  six 
miles  for  forage.  Nay,  I  go  beyond  that, 
and  make  the  positive  statement  that  they 
would  die  of  starvation  with  an  illimitable 
sea  of  bloom  just  beyond  the  five-mile 
radius !  Yet  Mr.  Doolittle  makes  two  as 
positive  statements  on  the  other  side ;  for 
he  considered  the  "yield  was  even  greater 
when  all  bloom  was  gone  up  to  four  miles 
away  than  it  was  during  the  time  when  it 
was  near  the  apiary  "  ;  and  he  asserts  that 
he  "  had  tons  of  basswood  honey  stored  from 
a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  away." 
(Till  lately  he  was  content  with  six  or  at 
the  most  seven ;  now  they  go  eight.  I 
have  heard  it  asked  if  his  bees  have 
acquired  an  added  power  of  flight,  or  has 
his  own  flight  of  fancy  increased?) 

I  am,  however,  prepared  to  give  facts. 
I  know  of  a  very  fair  and  smiling  valley 
in  one  of  our  most  fertile  districts,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  wide  on  the  average.  Bee- 
keepers near  the  centre  never  get  an  ounce 
of  heather  honey,  although  the  moun- 
tains, covered  in  one  mass  of  bloom,  are 
in  full  sight  but  five  to  six  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  experience,  that  best  of  teachers, 
induces  hundreds  of  these  bee-keepers  to 
shift  their  hives  to  the  hills,  generally 
with  the  very  best  results.  Further,  every 
single  one  amongst  them  who  can  afford  it 
transports  them  regularly  from  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  many  of  them  from 
less  than  two.  These  canny  Scots  do  not 
incur  all  this  trouble,  worry,  risks,  and 
expense  without  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason ;  and  the  reason  they  will  unani- 
mously give  is,  "  The  nearer  the  forage, 
the  more  journeys  the  bees  will  make 
daily  ;  and  the  more  journeys  the  more 
surplus  will  be  theirs  as  a  recompense  for 
their  outlay.  I  know  bees  can  fly  over 
five  miles.  Huish  a  century  ago  records 
that  he  saw  bees  working  on  flowers  on 
the  Bass  Rock,  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  mainland,  and  a  London  gentle- 
man gave  indubitable  evidence  that  his 
bees  travelled  over  that  distance  to  Hamp- 
stead  Heath.     But  they  very  seldom  do. 

I  would  sum  up  the  matter  thus.  Bees 
in  this  country  may  gather  driblets  from 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  A  little 
further  away  and  they  would  starve  rather 
than  seek  necessary  food,  let  alone  sur- 
plus. I  think  if  I  were  to  ask  almost 
any  bee-keeper  in  the  United  Kingdom 
if  he  would  count  on  surplus  with  an 
abundant  supply  just  over  four  miles  away, 
his  answer  would  be  in  the  negative. 
Three  miles  away  the  supply  would  be 
only  limited  ;  two  miles  distant  would 
not  yield  a  full  supply.  Even  one  mile 
would  appreciably  affect  the  total.  Yet 
Mr.    Doolittle    makes    them    go    three    or 
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even  six  miles  as  a  matter  of  choice ;  and 
he  even  asserts  that  they  would  gather  as 
much— his  woi'ds  are  "  even  greater " — 
from  the  distant  point.  Now,  my  friend, 
put  it  to  yourself  thus  :  When  hay-making 
can  you  accomplish  as  many  journeys  to 
your  out-fields  as  you  can  to  those  close  to 
your  homestead  in  a  given  time  ?  Can  you 
cai-ry  as  heavy  a  load  the  longer  distance 
as  the  shorter?  Or,  if  you  say  you  can, 
is  it  done  with  no  more  waste  of  energy 
and  tissue?  If  not,  how  can  your  bees 
accomplish  this  impossible  feat  ?  A  bee 
can  fly  ten  miles  an  hour  (say  twenty  if 
you  like),  thus  taking  six  minutes  to  the 
mile.  Your  bee  going  six  miles  takes  &n 
hour  to  accomplish  the  journey  outward 
and  inward  (say  they  do  the  whole  in  two 
minutes,  it  does  not  matter ;  it  is  all  a 
question  of  proportion).  My  bees,  work- 
ing within  a  radius  of  one  mile,  or  two 
at  the  most,  make  six  journeys  in  the  same 
time  ;  leaving  out  the  time  of  loading  and 
unloading  in  each  case,  which  we  will 
sujapose  to  be  equal.  But  if  the  homeward 
journey  of  the  laden  bee  is  against  adverse 
conditions,  such  as  a  strong  head-wind, 
then  double  the  time  may  be  taken  in 
arriving  at  the  hive.  Work  ages  bees  more 
than  length  of  days,  so  I  am  safe  in 
reasoning  that  workers  dwindle  more  with 
the  long  journey  and  that  they  are  bound 
to  carry  in  less  honey.  So  I  advise  all 
in  this  country  to  trust  to  location  to 
favour  them  in  coming  out  at  the  end  of 
the  season  with  heavy  supers.  And  I 
have  every  confidence  that  in  doing  so 
they  will  be  trusting  to  no  broken  reed. — 
D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


BEE  NOTES  FROM  ESSEX. 

A  LEADING   TOPIC. 

[5430.]  The  principal  among  current 
topics  is  still  the  weather.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  for  a  whole  year  now  past* 
the  weather  has  been  entirely  of  an  unsea- 
sonable kind.  And  yet  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  gather  primroses  at  any  time  during 
the  whole  of  the  past  twelve  months.  Fruit- 
trees  flowered  again  in  the  autumn,  in 
some  cases  for  the  third  time.  We  gathered 
large  trusses  of  honeysuckle  in  October. 
We  have  now  exceptionally  large  quantities 
of  hazel  catkins,  but  the  pollen  from  them 
is  being  wasted  by  the  prevalent  gales  and 
heavy  rains.  The  song  of  the  missel- 
thrush,  which  has  been  heard  here  more 
or  less  during  the  winter  is  now  increasing 
in  vigour,  and  locally  this  is  said  to  be- 
token continued  wet  weathe^.  The  song 
certainly  sounds  not  unlike  "  Pretty- 
George,  pretty  George,  soak  him  well ! 
Serve  him  right." 

Helping  Others. — Fi'om  the  time  when  I 
began  to   contribute  to   the  pages   of  the 


B.B.J.  I  have  replied  to  numerous  letters 
from  bee-keepers  in  need  of  enlightenment 
on  various  matters  connected  with  the 
craft,  and  also  had  many  calls  from  bee- 
keepers desiring  to  see  me,  often  without 
any  appointment  having  been  made.  My 
visitors  have  included  clergymen,  farmers, 
and,  indeed,  every  class  have  been  repre- 
sented. Such  information  as  I  am  able  to 
afford  was  willingly  given.  So  I  think  you 
will  understand  my  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  spirit  displayed  in  the  letter  upon 
"  Leaky  Roofs  "  (No.  5413,  page  43).  There 
a  bee-keeper  says  in  effect :  I  have  found 
out  a  little  thing  worth  knowing,  but  if 
you  want  to  know  it  you  must  pay  for  it. 

Wasps. — A  few  days  ago  I  was  doing 
some  cleaning  up  in  my  storeroom  (a  back- 
upstair  room),  and  there  found  what  I  had 
not  noticed  before.  A  tiny  wasps'  nest 
under  the  window-blind.  It  was  just  the 
usual  little  fragile  shell,  and  the  first  lot 
of  about  twelve  cells  attached  to  the  blind, 
and  later  would  have  hung  from  the  top 
frame  of  the  window.  For  an  entrance 
"mother  "  wasp  had  eaten  a  hole  through 
the  window-blind.  Now  as  the  wasp  cer- 
tainly did  not  enter  the  room  by  the  win- 
dow, she  must  have  started  this  nest 
when  the  door  was  left  ajar  for 
about  three  days,  either  passing  through 
another  room  or  up  the  stairs  from  the 
lower  rooms. — W.  Loved  ay,  Hatfield 
Heath,  Harlow. 


QUEEN  REARING. 

MR.    J.    RYMER'S    method. 

[5431.]  It  is  with  no  small  amount  of  dif- 
fidence that  I,  as  a  queen  rearer  for  the 
market,  venture  to  criticise  the  above.  In- 
deed, when  I  read  the  article  I  was  some- 
what surprised  that  the  Editor  had  not 
pointed  out  the  defect  (a  serious  one)  in 
the  method.  The  weak  point  lies  in  the 
fact  that  "  field  bees  "  are  used  for  the  pur 
pose  of  rearing  queens — i.e.,  bees  that  have 
passed  beyond  the  nursing  stage  of  their 
existence,  and  they  are  called  upon  to  do 
that  which,  under  natural  conditions,  they 
would  not  have  to  do.  Now,  according  to 
this  method,  all  the  nursing  bees  are  re- 
moved to  a  fresh  stand. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  queen  rear- 
ing is  to  see  that  there  is  an  "  abundance  of 
bees  of  the  right  age "  to  undertake  the 
nursing  of  the  royal  larvae,  and  by  adopt- 
ing the  following  method  these  will  be  se- 
cured :  — Take  three  of  Mr.  Rymer's  nucleus 
hives.  In  one  will  be  placed  two  combs 
containing  some  honey  and  pollen.  Call 
this  one  A.  Then  take  two  of  the  strongest 
you  have,  call  these  B  and  C  respectively. 
Ten  to  twelve  days  before  you  want  to 
begin  operations  give  B  frames  of  hatching- 
brood  from  other  nucleus  hives  (not  from  C) 
in  exchange  for  brood  in  B,  which  is  not 
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so  far  advanced.  At  the  end  of  ten  to  twelve 
days  this  hive  will  be  ready  for  the  opera- 
tion as  follows  :  — 1.  Dispose  of  the  queen. 
2.  Place  A  on  the  spot  on  which  B  has  been 
standing.  In  A  place  the  two  combs  of 
honey  and  pollen,  and  between  them  place 
the  frame  of  eggs  first  hatched,  as  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Rymer,  only  the  frame 
should  have  been  placed  in  the  selected 
hive  for  breeding  from  three  to  four  days 
before  the  operation  (two  days  not  long 
enough),  as  the  eggs  should  be  far  enough 
advanced  for  the  earliest  of  them  to  be 
hatched.  Now  shake  all  the  bees  off  the 
combs  in  B  into  A,  and  place  B  on  the 
top  of  C,  for  the  bees  in  C  to  care  for  the 
brood  till  again  required. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  is  happening  in 
A  ?  All  the  nurse  bees  that  had  been  feed- 
ing brood  in  B  are  now  deprived  of  all,  ex- 
cept the  just-hatched  larvae,  and  they  have 
the  food  secreted  ready  to  feed  them.  (This 
is  one  point  where  it  is  ahead  of  Mr. 
Rymer's  plan  as  the  returning  field-bees 
have  to  set  to  work  to  secrete  the  "  chyle  " 
to  feed  the  larvae,  not  having  any  ready.) 
It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  frame  con- 
taining the  larvae  was  not  full  of  eggs — ■ 
merely  a  patch  such  as  would  be  laid  in 
a  sheet  of  foundation. 

As  soon  as  the  cells  are  sealed  the  brood, 
that  was  given  to  C  to  care  for,  should  be 
retiimed  to  A,  and  three  days  before  the 
cells  would  be  due  to  hatch,  another  frame 
should  be  set  for  a  fresh  supply  of  eggs. 
Having  disposed  of  the  cells  we  are  now 
ready  to  operate  on  C  in  a  similar  manner, 
using  the  now  empty  hive  B  in  the  same 
way  as  A  was  used.  The  brood  in  C  will 
be  given  to  A  to  care  for — only  this  time 
introduce  C's  queen  at  the  same  time. 
Wlien  the  second  batch  of  cells  are  ripe, 
A  will  be  ready  for  another  operation. 

This  is  not  the  plan  I  adopted  for  rearing 
queens  for  the  market,  as  it  is  too  slow 
where  queens  are  wanted  in  quantities,  but 
the  fundamental  principle  is  the  same, 
namely,  the  securing  of  the  right  bees  to 
do  the  work. 

If  the  Editor  cares  to  reproduce  the 
photos,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  them 
later  on  when  queen-rearing  is  in  "full 
swing. — D.  G.  Tayxok,  Ilminster,  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

[We  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  the  photo 
and  will  have  it  reproduced  if  suitable. — 
Eds.] 


COUNTING     BEES    BY     CUBIC 

MEASURE. 

[5432.]  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 

the  number  of  bees  per  cubic  inch    in  a 

swarm  cluster.     On  June  30  of  last  year 

I  found  a  vagrant  swarm  clustered  near  my 


apiary  which  certainly  must  have  contained 
from  2,700  to  3,000  cubic  inches,  the 
greatest  dimensions  being  26in.  deep,  20in. 
wide,  and  lOin.  thick.  I  have  scarcely  ever 
seen  a  swarm,  for  my  own  bees  never 
swarm,  and  I  commenced  bee-keeping  with 
two  vagrant  swarms,  which  hived  them- 
selves. I  think  the  above  swarm-cluster 
could  fairly  be  called  "  fine  and  large,"  for 
the  bees  seemed  to  almost  fill  nine  frames 
with  honey  in  24  hours.  I  had  over  401bs. 
surplus  from  them,  besides  leaving  eight 
frames  full  of  stores.  This,  too,  between 
June  30  and  Bank  Holiday,  giving  about  18 
fine  days  at  most.  Would  it  be  too  high  an 
estimate  to  compute  them  at  20  per  cubic 
inch?  Perhaps  your  correspondent, 
"D.  M.  M.,  Banff,"  will  give  us  his  ideas 
on   the  question? 

It  would  intelest  many  readers  to 
know  what  is  the  value  Mr.  S.  Dar- 
lington (who  writes  on  page  57)  puts 
on  the  time  and  paint,  etc.,  in 
making  his  hives.  I,  too,  have  made  a 
number  of  hives  from  Tate's  No.  1  cube- 
sugar  boxes,  and  when  well  painted  they 
answer  quite  well.  But  the  extra  time  in 
making  is  of  far  greater  value  than  the 
difference  in  the'  value  of  new  and  suitable 
wood,  and  when  finished  the  difference  is 
still  greater.  For  the  hive  made  of  suit- 
able wood  may  be  worth  20s.  to  25s.,  and 
that  made  from  packing-cases  will  never  be 
worth  more  than  4s.  or  5s.  ;  probably  less. 
Give  me  a  good  hive,  which  is  "  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever."  I  send  name, 
etc.,  and  sign — Practical  Experience, 
Wavenden,  Bucks. 

{Gorrefpondence  continued  on  page  66.) 


HOMES    OF    THE   HONEY   BEE. 

THE  APIARIES   OF   OUR  READERS. 

For  a  bee-keeper  who  made  a  rather  un- 
promising start  in  the  craft  less  than  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  our  friend  Mr. 
Russell  has  made  amends  for  his  bad  be- 
ginning, judging  from  the  apiary  seen  on 
next  page.  We  need  add  nothing  to  the 
full  details  of  his  progress.     He  says  :  -  - 

"  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  few 
'  notes '  on  my  bee-keeping  experience,  I 
should  have  been  more  at  home  in  writing 
on  the  floral  world,  seeing  that  my  oldest 
'  hobby '  is  growing  and  the  hybridising 
of  such  flowers  as  carnations,  etc.  But  as 
bees  have  quite  an  affinity  for  flowers  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  be  friends, 
and  so,  having  added  bees  to  my  hobbies,  it 
seems  meet  that  I  should  report  my  mis- 
takes in  order  that  beginners  in  the  bee 
line  may  profit  by  my  errors.  The  main 
point,  then,  that  I  lay  stress  upon  is  to 
begin  by  carefully  reading  and  then  carry- 
ing out  the  instructions  plainly  given  in  the 
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'Guide  Book.'  Had  I  personally  fol- 
lowed this  course  my  start  would  not  have 
opened  with  a  chapter  of  accidents.  In 
September,  1901,  my  son  had  a  driven  stock 
of  bees  given  him,  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  I  had  quite  a  number  of  '  profes- 
sionals '  at  work  fertilising  the  carnations 
in  my  greenhouse  ;  but  while  I  much  ad- 
mired the  ardour  with  which  the  busy 
little  bees  worked  on  the  blooms,  I  wanted 
them  to  keep  outside  the  glass,  fearing  that 
in  their  busy  haste  they  would  hardly  carry 
out  my  own  plans  with  regard  to  cross-fer- 
tilising ;  but  the  bees  thought  otherwise, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  are  now  treated 
as  '  trespassers '  whenever  caught  under 
the  glass.     I   '  turn  them  out '  by  slipping 


quarrels.  Result :  about  a  cupful  of  the 
fighting  driven  bees  left  alive.  I  im- 
mediately bought  other  two  lots  of  '  con- 
demned '  bees  from  a  bee-keeper  in  an  ad- 
joining village,  intending  to  add  them  to 
my  cupful  of  conquerors.  I  expected  to 
have  the  bees  delivered  to  me  in  the  two 
empty  skeps  I  took  with  me.  But  judge  of 
my  surprise  when  he  said,  '  There  they  are, 
the  second  and  fourth  lots  in  them  frame- 
hives.'  Fancy  this  to  one  who  is  afraid  of 
bees,  as  I  then  was.  It  was  like  a  general 
pointing  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  and 
saying  to  a  private,  '  There  it  is  ;  take  it !  ' 
I  frankly  own  I  was  a  coward  at  that  time — 
a  veritable  coward  with  bees.  But  the  job 
had  to  be  got  through  ;  so  I  bought  a  pair  of 


MR.  .Txo.  Russell's  apiart,  ketingham,  hull,  Yorkshire. 


an  empty  match-box  (open  to  its  full  ex- 
tremity) over  the  bee  close  to  the  glass  ; 
then  slide  the  box  close,  and  the  bee  is 
a  prisoner  for  carrying  outside.  This  '  tip  ' 
may  be  useful  to  bee-keepers  who  possess 
a  greenhouse.  I  next  bought  two  lots  of 
bees  which  a  neighbour  kindly  put  on  a 
number  of  combs  in  a  hive  for  me.  I  fed 
the  driven  bees  the  same  night,  and  care- 
lessly left  the  top  partly  open.  Next  morn- 
ing the  garden  was  full  of  bees,  and 
'  robbing  '  was  in  full  swing.  All  round 
the  hive,  and  on  the  ground,  hundreds  of 
bees  were  fighting,  and  the  dead  lay  in 
little  heaps.  I  left  them  to  finish  their 
qu*arrel  arnong  themselves,  remembering 
the  old  axiom  about  interfering  in  family 


rubber  gloves,  borrowed  two  veils  and  a 
smoker,  and  taking  one  of  my  sons  with 
me  (he  had  watched  a  neighbour  driving 
bees),  I  went  to  work,  giving  them  a  big 
dose  of  smoke  both  at  the  entrance  and 
under  the  quilts  ;  then  I  turned  up  a  little 
of  the  quilt  and  gently  lifted  out  the  first 
frame  beeless  ;  the  next  frame  lifted  had 
on  it  four  or  five  bees  ;  the  third  quite 
covered  with  them.  Not  knowing  how  to 
get  these  bees  off  and  into  the  skep,  I 
piit  them  back,  as  they  were  getting 
'lively,'  and  I  felt  like  retreating.  'Let 
me  try,'  said  my  son,  which  I  was  so  glad 
to  do,  so  I  worked  the  bellows.  He  took 
out  the  frame  and  bees,  and  holding  it  over 
the  skep  gave  the  frame  a  violent  shake 
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downwards.  Some  dropped  off,  and  some 
didn't ;  so  we  borrowed  a  goose  wing,  and 
he  swept  the  bees  from  each  comb  ;  but 
they  didn't  like  it,  and  got  vexed.  Sud- 
denly he  dropped  a  frame  as  if  shot. 
'  What's  up  now  ? '  said  I.  '  They  are  up 
the  leg  of  my  pants!'  Well,  I  had  a  few 
shot-marks  on  my  legs  and  arms,  but  I 
never  let  on.  Then  the  bee-keeper  came 
and  shook  the  remaining  bees  into  our  skep 
without  any  further  stinging,  and  we  tied 
them  up  and  away  for  home.  After  this  I 
looked  at  the  '  Guide  Book,'  and  saw  by 
the  illustrations  therein  (how  bees  are 
driven  and  hived).  I  placed  board  and 
sheet  in  front  of  a  new  '  W.  B.  C.  '  hive, 
and  shook  the  contents  of  the  two  skeps 
altogether  on  to  the  sheet,  not  forgetting  to 
give  them  a  good  dredging  with  flour  as 
they  got  mixed  up,  and,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, the  bees  all  commenced  to  run  in  like 
an  army  of  soldiers.  So  I  fetched  the  wife 
and  family  to  come  and  see  '  how  we  could 
subdue  bees  ' ! 

"  I  fed  these  up,  and  they  made  a  strong 
stock  later  on.  I  now  bought  three  skeps 
and  two  frame-hives ;  fed  bees  well,  and 
during  the  winter  we  made  nine  '  W.  B.  C 
hives  complete.  In  the  following  spring  I 
put  each  of  the  skeps  on  top  of  ten  frames. 
The  first  three  hives  in  photo  have 
skeps  on  combs  inside  outer  cases ; 
the  remainder  are  on  combs.  The 
small  hive  to  the  right  we  made  to  hold  two 
nucleus  colonies,  an  entrance  at  each  end. 

"  The  district  of  Holderness  is  a  very  fair 
one  for  honey.  We  have  fruit  orchards  (our 
photo  is  part  of  one),  with  a  few  mustard 
fields  and  a  good  quantity  of  white  clover 
pasturage.  I  have  two  neighbours  who  are 
old  bee-men,  one  having  50  stocks  and  the 
other  about  ten.  If  all  bee-keepers  are  like 
these  two  we  must  have  the  cream  of  the 
country  for  bee-keepers.  Tliey  have  kindly 
given  me  every  assistance  and  advice,  and 
this  autumn  I  have  driven  about  nine  lots 
of  condemned  bees,  and  have  used  them  to 
strengthen  my  stock.  The  season  of  1903 
was  a  failure  here.  First  with  the  early 
frosts,  then  with  the  wet,  the  fruit  blos- 
som was  completely  lost,  and  the  clover 
bloomed  plentifully,  but  the  rain  kept  the 
bees  at  home.  I  bottled  1501bs.  of  honey 
from  the  seven  hives  seen  (the  eighth  being 
a  nucleus),  and  won  two  second'prizes  for 
run  honey.  They  gave  me  five  swarms,  so 
I  have  now  twelve  strong  stocks  all  fed  up 
— last  September— to  start  the  year  1904. 
To  the  readers  who  would  keep  bees,  but 
are  afraid  of  them  (no,  I  mean  of  them- 
selves), let  me  say  you  could  not  be  more 
afraid  of  being  stung  than  I  was.  But  buy 
the  '  Guide  Book,'  read  first  about  what 
.you  wish  to  do  with  your  bees — not  what 
I  first  did — then  you  can  manipulate  your 
bees  in  safety,  and  wonder  at  the  simple 
mistakes  made." 


GORBESPONDENGE. 

{Continued    from    'page   64.) 

BEE-NOTES  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

"  owner's   risk  "   KATES. 

[5433.]  Taking  advantage  of  a  recent 
fine  day,  one  of  only  two  or  three  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time,  I  made  a  hasty 
examination  of  my  six  stocks  of  bees  ; 
several  were  badly  in  want  of  food,  but 
by  equalising  the  stores  (two  of  the  hives 
had  so  much  in  as  to  bear  two  frames  out 
of  each),  and  putting  candy  over  the 
feed-hole  I  have  made  them  safe  for  at 
least  six  weeks  to  come,  when  surely  we 
shall  have  suitable  weather  to  make  a 
more  careful  examination. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Belderson's  appeal 
for  evidence  (5422,  page  56),  may  I  state 
an  experience  of  my  own?  I  had,  last 
September,  three  dozen  sections  sent  me 
from  Yorkshire  at  "  owner's  risk,"  well 
packed  they  were,  and  two  big  labels, 
lettered  in  red  ing,  "  honey,  with  care," 
were  pasted  on  lid  of  case.  I  happened  to 
be  at  the  station  when  they  arrived,  and 
on  noticing  that  the  box  was  leaking 
signed  for  them  accordingly.  On  getting 
the  case  home — and  it  was  a  messy  job 
carrying  it  on  my  bicycle  three-quarters  of 
a  mile — an  examination  showed  that 
every  section  but  one  was  damaged  ;  in 
fact  all  but  six  were  literally  smashed.  I 
saw  the  agent  at  the  station,  and  got  him 
to  come  and  see  them.  His  comment  was 
the  case  must  have  had  cruel  treatment. 
I  showed  him  my  receipted  invoice  for  the 
sections,  and  duly  sent  in  a  claim  for 
what  they  had  cost  me.  Yet,  after  months 
of  delay,  the  railway  company  decline  to 
recompense  me,  as  they  say  the  goods 
travelled  at  "  owner's  risk."  Now  I  happen 
to  be  an  old  railway  servant  myself,  and 
as  fully  conversant  with  their  regulations 
as  the  manager  who  instructed  the  agent 
here  to  deliver  me  that  message.  The 
regulation  in  question  says  they  will  not 
be  responsible  (when  travelling  at  owner's 
risk)  for  loss  or  delay  to  goods,  or  damage 
except  by  wilful  neglect  or  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  their  servants.  I  pointed  out 
to  the  company  the  fact  that  I  had  not 
put  in  an  inflated  claim,  charging  only 
what  the  sections  had  cost  me,  and  also  that 
by  their  own  agent's  admission  the 
damage  had  been  done  by  wilful  careless- 
ness ;  but  I  have  so  far  had  no  satisfac- 
tion. 

I  cannot  at  present  afford  to  fight  the 
matter  in  the  courts,  but  from  my  own  ex- 
periences whilst  on  the  railway  I  am  con- 
fident the  case  could  be  won  on  the 
evidence,  as  strictly  the  clause,  "  owner'^ 
risk,"  does  not  cover  nearly  so  much  as 
the  railway  companies  would  like  to  assert, 
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but  is  meant  mainly  as  regards  accidents 
to  trains,  fire,  or  other  "  acts  of  God. " 

I  consider  bee-keepers  should  band 
together  and  make  a  test  case,  so  as  to 
ascertain  exactly  how  we  stand,  not 
necessarily  of  my  case,  because  I  have  re- 
conciled myself  to  the  loss  of  the  25s.  3d. 
To  any  such  fund  as  may  be  started  I 
would  gladly  subscribe  my  mite.  I  en- 
close name. — Ebor,  Dunham  Valley, 
February  11. 


"  OWNER'S  RISK  "  RATES. 

[5434.1  Referring  to  Mr.  W.  Wood  ley's 
"  Notes  by  the  Way  "  (page  52),  I  think  he 
has  been  wrongly  informed  as  to  owner's 
risk  rate  for  honey  from  shows.  I  have 
done  practically  no  "  showing  "  for  the  last 
year  or  two,  but  I  was  always  able  to  get 
honey  returned  from  show  when  I  was 
there  to  pack  and  book  it  myself.  My 
honey  in  this  way,  has  also,  as  a  rule,  been 
returned  at  owner's  risk  from  shows  in  con- 
nection with  the  Notts  B.K.A.  I  fail  to 
see  any  reason  why  the  rate  should  not 
apply  to  honey  returned  from  any  show. 
Should  I  do  any  showing  in  the  future  the 
return  label  will  be  plainly  marked 
"  owner's  risk,"  and  I  shall  refuse  to  pay 
any  higher  rate. — J.  Herrod,  Sutton-on- 
Trent,  Newark,  Notts. 


CAMBS.  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 
[5435.]  I  am  delighted  to  see  in  last 
week's  Bee  Journal  that  "  Old  Roger's  " 
letter  has  elicited  some  response  from 
other  bee-keepers  in  Cambs. ,  and  that  they 
all  agree^with  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
either  putting  the  Cambs.  and  Isle  of  Ely 

B.  K.  Association  on  a  firm  basis,  or  start- 
ing an  entirely  fresh  organisation.  That 
something  should  be  done,  and  that  quickly 
if  we  are  to  do  any  good  this  coming  sea- 
son, is  the  opinion  of  all  bee-keepers  that  I 
have  spoken  to  on  the  subject.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  get  well  supported  both 
numerically  and  financially;  indeed,  I 
have  been  promised,  should  it  be  decided 
to  start  another  association,  very  substan- 
tial support. 

I  wrote  to  the  B.B.J,  regarding  the 
above  some  time  since,  and  the  editors 
called  my  attention  to  the  existing  associa- 
tion, which,  until  then,  I  thought  was  de- 
funct.    I  then  wrote  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 

C.  N.  White,  and  he  promised  to  meet  me 
in  Cambridge  early  in  January,  but  as  the 
weather  has  been  so  bad  I  presume  he  did 
not  care  to  face  the  elements. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  all  actively 
engaged  in  bee-keeping  should  meet  and 
discuss  the  question  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  those  present 
a  public  meeting  should    be    called,    we 


could  then  decide  time  and  place,  and  make 
arrangements  accordingly.  If  this  sug- 
gestion is  agreeable  to  your  readers,  and 
they  care  to  drop  me  a  line,  I  will  arrange 
to  let  everyone  know  time  and  place,  which 
I  would  suggest  be  held  on  a  Saturday, 
of  such  meeting.  Perhaps  Mr.  White 
would  attend,  as  personally  I  should  not 
like  to  do  anything  antagonistic  to  the 
present  association,  should  that  body  de- 
cide to  continue,  but  I  would  most 
strongly  urge  them  to  bestir  themselves  as 
a  quiescent  association  is  worse  than  no 
association  at  all,  and  it  is  only  by  asso- 
ciated effort  that  we  are  likely  to  benefit  the 
bee-keeping  industry  in  Cambridgeshire. 
Apologising  for  writing  at  such  length. — • 
Chas.  J.  Mapey,  Cherry  Hinton,  Cam- 
bridge, February  13. 


[5436.]  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  B.B.J. 
of  February  4  a  letter  referring  to  the 
local  bee-keepers'  association.  I  really 
thought  it  had  died  out.  I  myself  would 
be  pleased  to  join  the  association  if  it  was 
to  be  re-started.  Surely  there  are  plenty 
of  bee-keepers  in  this  large  fruit-growing 
district  as  would  be  able  to  keep  it  goincr  ? 
Hoping  to  soon  seen  it  re-established,  and 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  then  I  shall 
feel  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  "  come  to 
stay."  I  send  name  for  reference.— 
Chattcer,  Cambridge,  February  15. 


THE  TWINS. 


A   MORAL   THAT  ADORNS  THE  TALE. 

[5437.]  If  you  can  find  space  for  this 
little  contribution  it  will  express  the  feel- 
ing of  a  number  of  bee-men  in  this 
locality. 

"Two  little  boys,  named  Piney  and  Reso- 
lute, stood  in  an  orchard  looking  up  at 
the  bright,  rosy  apples  overhead.  The 
boys  were  twins,  but  very  unlike  one 
another  in  energy  and  resource  ;  both 
wished  very  much  for  some  apples,  but 
they  were  not  tall  enough  to  reach  them. 

At  last  Resolute  said,  '  Come  on,  Piney, 
let  us  fetch  a  ladder.'  But  Piney  was  far 
too  idle,  and  preferred  to  stay  and  gaze 
at  the  fruit  up  above. 

Resolute  came  struggling  back  with  a 
ladder,  and  was  soon  munching  the  lovely 
fruit.  Upon  this  Piney  ran  crying  and 
whining  to  his  mother,  who  came  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  She  was  a  wise 
mother,  for  when  she  had  heard  the  facts 
of  the  case  she  said,  '  Resolute  took  the 
trouble  to  fetch  the  ladder,  and  so  he  gets 
the  apples.  If  you,  Piney  dear,  want  the 
apples  you  must  fetch  a  ladder  for  your- 
self. Of  course,  if  Resolute  will  let  you 
have  his  ladder  that  is  his  affair.'"— 
Ernest  Hart,  Thoresway,  Caistor,  Lines., 
February  11. 
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UNFAIR  DEALING. 

[5438.]  We  take  the  Bee  Jottrnal  regu- 
larly, and  I  some  little  time  back  saw  a 
letter  from  a  subscriber  who  complained 
in  your  pages  about  the  unfair  treatment 
he  got  from  an  advertiser  from  whom  he 
ordered  some  frames  of  built-out  combs, 
v/hich,  after  long  delay,  arrived  broken 
up,  owing  to  bad  packing.  We  are  new 
beginners  at  bee-keeping,  and  last  year 
had  a  hive  stocked  with  bees  given  us. 
Later  on,  in  autumn,  we  bought  another 
hive,  and  a  friend  offered  to  get  us  some 
driven  bees  to  stock  it  with  ;  but  before 
doing  so  told  us  to  get  a  dozen  standard 
frames  and  comb  foundation  to  fit  them 
with,  preparatory  to  hiving  the  driven 
bees  on  them.  We  therefore  ordered  the 
frames  and  lib.  of  weed  foundation  from 
a  dealer  (whose  name  I  enclose),  and  sent 
cash  for  same  ;  but  I  have  never  had  a 
line  of  reply  to  say  the  money  was  re- 
ceived, nor  have  the  goods  been  for- 
warded. I  afterwards  wrote  twice  asking 
for  an  explanation,  but  no  notice  whatever 
has  been  taken.  When  the  bees  came 
we  had  to  get  some  frames  of  comb  from 
a  neighbouring  bee-keeper  to  hive  the 
driven  bees  on.  I  think  it  a  great  pity 
that  such  unfair  dealing  should  be  pos- 
sible ;  it  does  much  harm  to  the  industry, 
and  disappoints  beginners  with  bees  very 
much. —-(Mrs.)  E  Grayson,  Bythoms 
Farm,  near  Sheffield. 

[The  dealer  whose  name  you  send  has 
not  advertised  in  our  pages  for  some  time 
past ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  any  of  our 
regular  advertisers  are  capable  of  such  un- 
fairness, or,  to  use  the  proper  term,  dis- 
honesty. You  will,  no  doubt,  get  fair 
treatment  from  all  leading  appliance 
dealers. — Eds.] 
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[3320.]  Foul  Brood:  Its  Nature  and 
MetJwd  of  Treatment. — Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  in  next  issue  of  your  paper  if 
there  is  any  known  method  of  checking  foul 
brood  while  the  sections  are  on  the  hive, 
besides  the  use  of  naphthaline?  Would 
phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  injected  into  the 
hive  be  effective?  and,  if  so,  what  quanti- 
ties should  be  used,  and  should  they  be 
diluted  or  not?  In  this  district  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  disinfect  the  hives  in  the 
usual  maiilier,  as  the  neighbourhood  is  full 
of  foul  brood,  and  my  bees  would  be  re- 
infected by  robbing  diseased  hives  in  a 
week  or  two,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  get  the 
cottage  bee-keepers  to  move.  By  using  me- 
dicated food  and  naphthaline  I  have  kept 
the  disease  in  check,  but  it  always  breaks 


out,  though  generally  in  a  mild  form  when 
feeding  ceases,  and  I  want  a  plan,  time 
being  no  object,  which  will  tide  me  over 
the  four  summer  months.  Trusting  you 
may  be  able  to  assist  me  with  your  valuable 
advice,  I  may  add  that  I  have  starved  my 
bees  and  boiled  my  hives  with  the  above 
result.  I  send  name  for  reference — A 
Beeist,  Dumfriesshire. 

Reply. — With  every  desire  to  render  help 
in  the  effort  to  combat  foul  brood  among 
bees  in  a  district  so  badly  affected 
as  that  referred  to  we  may  very  antly 
quote  your  own  words  and  say,  "  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  "  for  anyone  to  hope  for  suc- 
cess unless  they  make  themselves  more  or 
less  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  di- 
sease being  dealt  with.  A  long  and  compre- 
hensive chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
in  the  "  Guide  Book,"  which  may  be  read 
with  advantage,  wherein  we  are  told  that 
the  micro-organism  known  as  foul  brood, 
though  not  difficult  to  deal  with,  while  in 
the  bacillus  stage,  has  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  power  of  forming  spores — repre- 
senting the  seeds — which,  under  certain 
conditions,  will  germinate  into  bacilli,  and 
thus  the  disease  breaks  out  again  as  ac- 
tively as  ever.  The  only  real  remedy,  be- 
yond keeping  the  disease  in  check  as  stated 
above,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  spores,  and  this 
is  a  most  difficult  task.  Freezing  or  boiling 
will  not  destroy  the  spores'  vitality,  and 
as  for  phenol,  carbolic  acid,  naphthaline, 
or  even  perchloride  of  mercury,  all  of 
which  when  considerably  diluted  will  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  bacilli,  they  have  no 
effect  whatever  on  the  spores.  The  full 
description  and  method  of  treating  bees 
and  hives  affected  with  foul  brood  is,  of 
course,  too  long  for  this  calumn,  but  it 
should  be  perused  by  all  who  have  in  view 
the  treatment  of  bees  affected  by  it. 

[3321.]  Using  'Honey  from  Diseased  Hives. 
— I  have  some  dark  honey  taken  last  year 
from  a  hive  that  I  treated  for  foul  brood. 
Will  it  be  safe  to  use  this  for  spring  feed- 
ing if  well  boiled  ?  Thanking  you  in  an- 
ticipation of  reply. — A.  L.  N.,  Wembley, 
'February  11. 

Reply. — According  to  scientific  authori- 
ties it  is  not  safe  to  use  honey  from  combs 
affected  with  foul  brood  as  bee  food  unless 
the  boiling  is  continued  for  something  like 
two  hours.  For  ourselves,  we  should  pre- 
fer making  assurance  doubly  sure  by  bury- 
ing the  honey  referred  to  a  foot  deep  in  the 
ground  and  using  wholesome  cane-sugar 
for  syrup  making. 

[3322.]  Moving  Hives  in  Fehruary. — Will 
you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  safest  way 
of  moving  three  hives  of  bees  to  a  distance' 
of  about  six  miles?  The  plan  of  putting 
them  on  a  floor-board  With  aperture 
covered  with  perforated    zinc   will    prob- 
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ably  not  do  for  this  cold  weather.  I  may 
also  say  the  frames  are  not  "  wired,"  and 
to  take  out  each  frame  and  tie  the  combs 
in  would,  I  should  think,  do  more  harm 
than  good.  I  thought  of  simply  putting  a 
piece  of  perforated  zinc  over  the  entrance 
and  tying  the  floor  to  the  body-box,  but  in 
.any  case  the  hives  must  be  moved  without 
delay.  A  reply  in  B.  B.  J.  will  greatly 
oblige. — G.  T.  Walden,  Wimbledon, 
Februai-y  12. 

Reply. — The  "  safest  "  way  would  be 
to  carry  them  on  a  hand-barrow  in  the 
evening ;  but  if  hives  are  safely  secured  to 
their  respective  floor-boards,  and  the 
frames  fixed  firmly  to  prevent  their  sway- 
ing about,  they  should  travel  safely  on  a 
light  spring  cart.  The  bee-keeper  should, 
however,  accompany  the  driver  to  ensure 
the  needful  care  and  avoidance  of  jolting 
on  the  journey.  Remove  all  quilts  but  the 
one  next  the  frames,  and  cover  entrance 
with  zinc,  as  proposed. 

[3323.]  Making  the  "  W.  B.  C."  Sive. 
—Kindly  say  through  B.B.J,  inquiry 
column  what  wood  I  should  ask  for  at 
the  timber  merchant's  for  making 
"W.  B.  C.  "  hives?  If  you  cannot  say, 
perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
and  users  of  this  "  up-to-date "  and  veiy 
handy  hive  could  advise  me  what  width 
and  quality  of  board  cuts  up  to  the  best 
advantage?  I  have  never  seen  this  query 
in  B.B.J,  and  am  sure  it  would  interest 
many  readers.  ~I  send  name,  etc.,  for  re- 
ierence,  and,  thanking  you  in  anticipa- 
tion, sign— "88,"  Co.  Antrim,  Febru- 
ary 12. 

Reply. — Assuming  from  the  above 
query  that  you  already  possess  the  re- 
cently issued  new  edition  of  the  "  Prac- 
tical Note  Book,"  we  may  say  that  on 
page  60  Mr.  Peebles— who  is  a  practical 
joiner — in  his  description  of  how  to 
make  the  "  W.  B.  C."  hive  on  his  plan, 
names  the  wood  he  uses  and  all  particu- 
lars. Other  rtiakers  of  repute  ixse  yellow 
pine  of  the  thickness  mentioned  on  pp. 
55  to  59. 


[3324.]  Home-made  .Hives. — Referring  to 
the  "W.  B.  C."  hive,  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  the  body-box  can  be  worked  both 
ways,  as  stated  on  page  59,  and  that 
metal  runners  do  not  regulate  the  distance 
of  frames  from  sides.  But  I  fail  to  see 
what  prevents  your  bees  from  getting 
through  at  end  of  frames  between  body- 
box  and  shallow  frame  crate  by  using  fin. 
.metal  ends,  unless  the  ends  of  brood- 
frames  are  covered  in.  As  I  find,  by  the 
shallow-frame  box  standing  on  the  body- 
box,  you  have  a  5  in.  space  between  top 
of  brood-frames  and  bottom  of  shallow- 
box  at  front  and  back.  I  may  say  my 
metal   runners   are   on   an   acute   angle; 


should  they  be  at  right  angles  ?  Being  a 
novice,  reply  to  same  will  greatly  oblige. 
■ — E.  P.,  Anxious,  Gravesend,  Feb.  15. 

Reply. — ^We  cannot  make  out  exactlj'^ 
what  is  meant  by  your  "  metal  runners 
being  on'  an  acute  angle,"  and  asking 
"should  they  be  at  right  angles?"  It  is 
plainly,  evident  there  is  some  confusion 
in  your  mind  about  "  metal  runners,"  and 
the  fact  of  your  never  having  used  or  seen 
them  before — as  stated  in  former  letter — 
makes  it  diflicult  for  us  to  reply.  Can  you 
not  send  us  one  as  a  sample? 

[3325.]  Bees  Visiting  Hot-Beds  in  Feb- 
ruary.— For  the  last  few  days  I  have 
noticed  that  my  bees,  whenever  they  are 
out,  crowd  on  an  old  hot-bed  of  last  year. 
1.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  what 
satisfaction  they  can  get  out  of  it ;  is  it 
salt  or  ammonia?  for  it  cannot  be 
simply  the  moisture — there  is  plenty  of 
that  anywhere  else  just  now.  2.  Some  one 
asked  in  your  Jouknal  if  bees  frequent 
the  red-plum  blossom.  I  can  say  that 
mine  last  spring  were  very  busy  on  dam- 
son blossom  for  some  days.— G.  H.  F., 
Canterbury,  February  15. 

Reply.— It  is  known  that  bees  some- 
times visit  places  such  as  that  named,  no 
doubt  with  the  object  of  carrying  off  (for 
domestic  purposes)  the  saline  properties 
contained  in  the  moisture.  This  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  considered  advanta- 
geous to  add  a  small  quantity  of  salt  to 
syrup-food  for  bees. 

[3326.]  "  Weepi7ig"  Sections. — Disinfec- 
tants for  Fold  Brood. — May  I  trouble  you 
to  let  me  know  through  the  medium  of 
the  B.B.J.  : — 1.  The  reason  of  some  well- 
filled  sections  taken  off  last  August  "weep- 
ing," i.e.,  the  honey  running  out  and  the 
face  of  the  sections  becoming  darkened  by 
the  honey  coming  against  the  cappings,  in 
some  cases  all  over  the  face,  in  others 
partially?  The  cappings  have  not  been 
damaged  and  sections  kept  right  side  up 
and  kept  in  a  dry  shed,  perhaps  some- 
what cold.  They  are  well  sealed.  2. 
What  is  the  correct  strength  of  solution  to 
use  of  mercury  bichloride  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate (in  crystals)  as  a  disinfectant 
against  foul  brood  in  the  case  of  infection 
of  one's  hands  or  utensils,  etc.,  touched? 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation  and  also  for 
the  great  assistance  I  have  received  from 
the  B.B.J.— H.  B.,  Kent,  February  4. 

Reply. — 1.  The  trouble  you  complain 
of  is  caused  by  thinness  of  capjiing  to  the 
cells.  It  is  known  that  the  various  races 
of  bees  differ  very  considerably  in  the  way 
sections  are  filled  and  capped  over.  The 
native  bee  is  in  this  respect  superior  to 
most  of  the  foreign  varieties  introduced 
into  this  comitry.  2.  If  you  decide  to  use 
bichloride  of  mercuiy  at  all  as  a  disinfect- 
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ant,  procure  it  in  the  tabloid  form  sold  by 
all  chemists,  and  very  largely  used  by 
medical  men  in  attending  maternity  cases. 
This  is  the  most  efiEective  form,  but  it  also 
needs  great  care  in  using. 

[3327,]  Eggs  in  Comhs  Failing  to  Hatch 
Out. — As  a  reader  of  the  B.B.J. ,  may 
I  ask  for  some  information  on  the  follow- 
ing? I  captured  a  runaway  swarm,  and, 
after  getting  the  bees  home,  I  put  them 
in  a  clean  wooden  hive.  They  seemed  to 
go  on  working  for  some  time  all  right, 
but,  never  noticing  any  young  bees  hatch 
out,  I  became  anxious  about  them  as  the 
stock  gradually  became  weaker  in  num- 
bers. ,  I  therefore  decided  to  have  a  look 
to  see  if  there  was  a  queen  in  the  hive 
and  very  soon  found  her.  I  also  noticed 
eggs  in  the  cells  (two  and  three  in  some 
cells),  but  they  never  seemed  to  hatch 
out,  and,  in  consequence,  the  bees  natu- 
rally never  sealed  the  cells  over.  I  could 
do  nothing  to  mend  matters,  and  the  bees 
lingered  on  till  a  little  while  back,  when 
they  gradually  died  oflf,  the  queen  remain- 
ing alive  till  nearly  the  last.  I  am  there- 
fore sending  you  a  sample  of  the  comb  and 
ask  if  you  will  say  if  there  is  any  disease 
in  it?  Or  would  it  be  on  account  of  the 
queen  getting  old?  I  should  not  like  my 
other  bees  to  get  any  of  the  honey  if  there 
is  disease  in  the  comb,  and  there  is  a 
good  weight  of  stores.  I  shall  burn  it 
all  up  if  you  advise  me  to  do  so,  as  I 
have  eighteen  colonies,  all  of  which 
are  strong.  I  am  also  sending  you  a  piece 
of  comb  with  the  eggs  in  it. — F.  Busby, 
Tring,  February  15. 

Reply. — The  comb  sent  shows  plainly 
that  it  has  never  had  a  single  bee  reared 
in  it,  the  failure  to  hatch  apparently  aris- 
ing from  lack  of  warmth.  There  are  a  few 
cells  partly  filled  with  mouldy  pollen, 
showing  that  the  bees  have  made  prepara- 
tion for  brood-rearing,  but  such  comb 
affords  no  help  in  diagnosing  disease.  The 
inference  is  that  the  food  in  combs  will  oe 
safe  to  use  as  bee-food. 


LORD  AVEBURY'S  EXPERIMENTS 
WITH  ANTS. 
The  extraordinary  variety  of  Lord  Ave- 
bury's  pursuits  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  belief  that  he  has  assimilated  the 
habits  of  the  bees,  which  he  loves  so  well. 
The  ants  also  are  great  favourites  with 
Lord  Avebury,  who  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  set  apart  one  of  his  rooms  at  High  Elms 
for  the  use  of  his  tiny  friends,  and  in  this 
room  thousands  of  ants  have  lived  and  died. 
Wishing  to  see  how  ants  would  treat 
drunken  members  of  the  community,  he 
tried  to  induce  twenty-five  ants  from  one 
nest  and  twenty-five  from  another  to  take 


sufficient  alcohol  to  make  them  intoxica.ted. 
But  they  would  not  touch  it,  so  Lord  Ave- 
bury immersed  these  fifty  pugnacious  tee- 
totalers in  an  alcoholic  bath  until  their  de- 
meanour showed  their  condition. 

Then  this  body  of  debauched  insects 
were  placed  in  one  of  the  nests  and  develop- 
ments were  awaited.  Retribution  was  sharp 
and  summary.  The  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  nest  carefully  examined  each  of 
the  drunkards,  and  having  picked  out  the 
twenty-five  strangers,  dropped  them  one  by 
one  into  a  neighbouring  water-butt.  But 
the  remaining  twentv-five  ants,  who  were 
their  own  kith  and  kin,  they  carried  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  nest  and  left  them  there 
to  sleep  themselves  sober. 

Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  /or  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  sych  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisemenh.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  adrertisemenh.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  alieaysbe  replied  to  in  the  issue  im,' 
mediately  following  the  rtceipt  of  their  communications. 

***  Mr.  J.  Briant,  Oak  Tree  Apiary,  An- 
drew-road, Cogan,  Penarth,  writes  :  — 
"  In  reply  to  Mr.  John  Kibble,  Charl- 
bury,  (5427,'  page  58),  will  he  please 
write  me  to  above  address  and  oblige?  " 

J.  P.  (St.  Anne's-on-Sea,  Lanes.). — Using 
Queen  Excluders. — Our  own  preference 
is  for  queen-excluders.  Indeed,  when 
working  shallow-frames  for  extracted 
honey  we  deem  excluders  indispensable. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  good  bee-men 
dispense  with  them  when  working  sec- 
tions. Queen-excluders — or  "  honey- 
boards,"  as  they  are  called — are  in  al- 
most general  use  among  the  large  honey- 
producers  of  America. 

S.  B.  (Whalley  Range). — Employment  on 
Bee  Farm. — The  only  way  we  know  of 
in  which  you  might  obtain  a  situation  as 
desired  is  by  advertising  in  our  prepaid 
column. 

"  Old  Boots  "  (Barnsley). — Joining  B.K. 
Associations.— The  names  of  all  bee- 
keepers' associations,  with  addresses  ')f 
hon.  secretaries,  is  now  published  in  each 
issue  of  our  monthly,  the  B.K  Becord,  of 
which  we  are  forwarding  you  a  copy. 
There  are  several  associations  in  your 
county  of  Yorks,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  communicate  with  the  nearest  hon. 
secretary  to  your  district. 

A.  R.  L.  (Reading).  —  Candy-making.  — 
Your  sample  is  very  good  indeed  ;  in 
fact,  except  for  a  very  slight  want  of 
smoothness  in  grain,  it  would  be  perfect. 

B.  H.  S. — The  sample  is  very  good  in  all 
respects,  and  you  may  now  claim  to  have 
found  out  the  secret  of  candy-making. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  105,  Jermyn  Street.,  S.W.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  17,  Mr.  T.  I.  Weston 
occupying  the  chair.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent Dr.  Elliot,  Messrs.  W.  Broughton 
Carr,  H.  Jonas,  J.  B.  Lamb,  W.  F.  Reid, 
E.  D.  Till,  and  the  secretary.  Letters 
apologising  for  enforced  absence  were  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Andrews,  and  Mr.  C.  N.  White. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
presented  by  the  chairman,  gave  particu- 
lar's of  receipts  and  expenditure  to  date, 
and  was  approved.  The  statement  of 
accounts  for  the  year  1903  was  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  council. 

An  application  for  affiliation  of  the 
"  Lady  Warwick  College  "  was  considered, 
and  the  secretary  instmcted  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Warwickshire  Association  on 
the  matter. 

Correspondence  with  the  secretary  to  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture was  read  to  the  meeting — as  also  a 
further  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Cumberland  B.K.  Association,  re  foul- 
brood  legislation. 

The  Special  Committee  on  "  Examina- 
tions "  brought  forward  their  suggestions 
in  the  form  of  a  lengthy  report,  which  was 
partially  dealt  with,  and  adjourned  for 
final  decision  at  a  future  meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  general 
m.eeting  of  members  on  Thursday,  March 
17th,  to  be  followed  by  a  "  conversazione  " 
as  usual. 


LANCASHIRE  B.K. A. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  "of  the  Lancashire 
Bee-keepers'  Association  was  held  at  Pi'es- 
ton,  in  the'  hall  of  the  Preston  Scientific 
Association,  on  Saturday,  February  20. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Sir  Alfred 
Jones,  K.C.B.,  Mr.  George  Rose,  of  Liver- 
pool, took  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
year's  woi'k  showed  that  the  membership 
now  reached  between  300  and  400,  and  new 
members  were  constantly  joining,  despite 
the  bad  season  of  1903,  during  which  year 
the  weather  had  been  so  continuously 
adverse  that  though  several  experts  were  at 
work  it  was  found  impossible  to  visit  all 
the  members.  Many  lectures  and  demon- 
strations have  been  given  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  and  honey  competitions 
arranged  for  at  numerous  sliows.  Two 
examinations  for  the  exi^erts'  certificates 
of  the  B.B.K.A.  had  been  held,  at  which 


several  candidates  secured  a  good  "pass." 
A  spirit  of  hopefulness  pervaded  the  meet- 
ing throughout,  and  with  a  small  balance 
in  hand  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  go 
foi'ward  again  this  year  with  the  philan- 
thropic Work  of  spreading  the  practical 
knowledge  of  bee-keeping  among  cottagers 
and  others  thi'oughout  the  county,  thus  in- 
creasing the  "  fruits  of  th©  earth  "  of  every 
kind,  and  giving  to  men  and  women  who 
live  in  the  country  an  interesting  and 
health-giving  occupation  that  will  bring 
grist  to  the  mill  and  help  to  pay  the  rent. 
After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  over 
an  interesting  conversation  took  place  as 
to  new  methods  of  dealing  with  the  diseases 
of  bees,  and  at  the  evening  sitting  Mr. 
George  Rose  lectured  with  lantern  illus- 
trations to  a  lai'ge  audience  on  the  gai'den 
city  scheme,  with  special  reference  to  "  The 
First  Garden  City  "  now  being  established 
in  Hertfordshire.  Considerable  discussion 
was  elicited,  and  invitations  received  to  re- 
peat the  lecture  in  other  parts  of  the 
county. — (Communicated.) 


GLAMORGAN    B.K. A. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Alderman  T.  J.  Hughes  presided  over 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  members  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Bridgend,  on  February  18. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual 
meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

Letters  expressing  regret  for  inability  to 
attend  were  read  from  Major-General 
H.  H.  Lee,  R.E.,  Watkin  Lewis,  Esq., 
J. P.,  Dr.  De  Vere  Hunt,  F.R.H.S.,  the 
Rev.  M.  Evanson,  John  Jenkins,  Esq., 
A.C.A.,  and  others. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  already  in  the  hands  of 
members,  said  the  reputation  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  good  work  was  recognised 
throughout  the  county,  and  that  he  would 
continue  to  do  what  he  could  to  further 
the  objects  of  the  association,  which  un- 
doubtedly was  in  a  vigorous  and  robust 
condition. 

In  proposing  the  acceptance  of  the 
balance-sheet,  which  showed  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £12,  the  chairman  said  that  the 
County  Council  wei*e  so  very  pleased  with 
the  way  their  grant  of  £50  had  been  spent 
that  for  the  cun-ent  year  the  grant 
would  be  increased  to  £75.  They  were, 
he  said,  bound  to  admit  that  the  money 
had  been  well  and  \visely  utilised,  and 
the  healthy  condition  the  association  en- 
joyed was  very  largely  due  to  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  their  honorary  secretary. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Windsor,  P.O., 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  re- 
elected pi'esident.  The  vice-presidents  are  : 
Miss  Talbot,  Miss  Baden-Powell,  Lord 
Tredegar,  A.  W.  Morris,  Esq.,  Sir  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,    J. P.,    Sidney   Robinson,    Esq., 
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J  P.  Col.  H.  Oakden  Fisher,  J. P.,  D.  T. 
Alexander,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Major  Bell,  E.  W. 
M.  Corbett,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Col.  H.  H.  Wynd- 
liam-Quin,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  M.P.,  Clifford  J. 
Cory,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Dr.  De  Vere  Hunt, 
r.R.H.S.,  W.  Henry  Lewis,  Esq.,  J.P., 
the  Mayor  of  Cardiff  (Alderman  J.  Jen- 
kins J. P.),  Col.  J.  P.  Turbervill,  J. P., 
J.  Grimes,  Esq.,  F.R.H.S.,  Principal 
Griffiths,  M.A.,  ScD.,  F.R.S.,  W.  H. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  Major-General'  H.  H.  Lee, 
fJ.P.,  ().  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  J. P.,  and  God- 
frey L.  Clark,  J. P.,  who  have  consented  to 
act. 

A  general  committee  was  appointed  and 
an  executive  committee  comprising  • 
Messrs.  R.  T.  Duncan,  J.  O.  Jones,  C.  J. 
Jenkins,  J.  Boyes,  G.  H.  Mitchell,  R. 
Morgan,  Dr.  Trow,  Robert  Thomas,  F. 
Gravil,  and  H.  J.  Randall ;  hon.  auditor, 
Mr.  John  Jenkins,  A.C.A.  ;  hon.  trea 
surer,  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin  Lewis,  J. P.  ; 
and  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Richards. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  retiring  officers  for  the  excellent 
work  performed  by  them  during  the  past 
year.  The  secretary,  in  replying  to  the 
vote,  said  that  the  undoubted  success 
achieved  was  the  result  of  hearty  support 
and  sympathy  received  from  all  quarters. 
The  local  secretaries,  too,  had  performed 
noble  service. 

Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Watkin  Lewis 
were  appointed  representatives  to  the 
B.B.K.A.    conferences    in    London. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
the  Glamorgan  County  Council  lor  their 
increased  gi'ant,  and  to  the  Cardiff  axid 
County    Horticultural    Society. 

For  the  executive  committee  the  secre- 
tary proposed  a  number  of  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  rules,  and  they  were  all 
agreed  to. 

The  business  over,  a  lecture  entitled 
"  Novices  in  Bee-keeping "  (illustrated  by 
lantern  views)  was  given  by  the  secretary. 

The  customary  votes  expressing  grati- 
tude terminated  the  proceedings.— Wm. 
Richards,  Hon.   Sec,  Gabalfa,  Cardiff. 


NOTTS.  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire Bee-keepers'  Association  was  held  on 
Saturday,  February  20,  at  the  People's 
Hall,  Nottingham.  Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis  pre- 
sided, and  among  those  also  present  were  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hayes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  J.  Turner,  Messrs.  P.  Scattergood,  W. 
Herrod,  A.  G.  Pugh,  S.  W.  Man-iott,  T. 
N.  Harrison,  T.  Maskery,  Puttergill,  Skel- 
horn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Mackinder,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  Manchester,  and  many  others. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  re- 


ceipts had  amounted 4o  £116  3s.  4d.,  and 
there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1 14s.  2d. 

The  annual  report  of  the  committee 
showed  an  increased  membership,  which 
now  stood  at  185,  as  compared  with  150  a 
year  ago.  Another  matter  for  congratula- 
tion was  the  fact  that  the  balance-sheet 
showed  something  to  their  credit,  which  it 
had  not  done  for  several  years  past.  Ex- 
pert work  last  spring  was  delayed  by  the 
bad  weather,  but  out  of  189  apiaries 
visited,  comprising  754  hives,  only  25  were 
found  to  be  infected  with  "foul  brood," 
v/hich  was  very  satisfactory.  The  Notts. 
County  Council  had  reduced  their  grant  by 
£10  last  year,  owing  to  increased  expen- 
diture in.  other  directions,  but  the  com- 
mittee hoped  the  grant  for  1904  would  be 
increased  to  £60.  The  Nottingham  City 
Council  had  resumed  their  grant  for  this 
year.  The  attention  of  the  members  was 
invited  to  the  grouping  of  counties  at  the 
"  Royal  "  Show  in  June  next,  with  the  hope 
that  more  of  their  members  would  enter 
for  the  prizes  that  "  had  to  go  begging  "  in 
1903  through  lack  of  competitors.  Three 
members  had  secured  the  third-class 
honours  as  experts,  viz.,  Messrs.  R.  J. 
Turner,  W.  Dain-ington,  and  D.  Marshall. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  County 
Council  and  to  the  City  Council  for 
their  grants  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  knowledge  in  bee-keeping  ;  to 
their  president  for  the  substantial  help 
he  had  given  to  the  association,  to  the 
vice-president,  and  to  the  various  donors 
v.'lio  had  assisted  them,  not  forgetting  the 
very  valued  help  of  some  of  the  district 
secretaries. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were 
adopted.  ' 

Lord  St.  Vincent  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent by  general  acclamation.  The  vice- 
presidents  and  committee  were  also  re- 
elected.' 

Mr.  P.  Scattergood  was  re-elected 
auditor,  and  cordially  thanked  for  his  past 
services,  Mr.  Hayes  being  the  recipient  of 
a  similar  compliment  upon  his  reappoint- 
ment as  secretai'y.  Messrs.  Hayes  and 
Pugh  were  re-elected  delegates  to  the 
British  Beekeapers'  Association. 

In  the  evening  a  social  gathering 
took  place,  presided  over  by .  Colonel  L. 
Rolleston,  and  a  very  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  with  the 
usual  prize  drawing  for  hives,  etc.,  etc. 


CAPTAIN   J.    E.    HETHEUINGTON. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Captain  j 

J.  E.  Hetherington,  of  Cherry  Valley,  New  i 

York.     Captain  Hetherington  was  the  most  \ 

extensive  bee-keeper  in  the  world,  having  ^ 
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foi'  more  than  twenty  years  apiaries  num- 
bering over  3,000  colonies  of  bees.  He  was 
born  January  7,  1840,  in  Cherry  Valley, 
where  he  resided  up  to  the  last.  After 
having  distinguished  himself  as  captain  of 
sharp-shooters  in  the  Civil  War  between 
North  and  South,  being  three  times 
wounded,  he  was  discharged  incapacitated 
from  his  wounds,  and  his  name  was  sent  up 
to  the  War  Department  as  one  of  those  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  in  the  campaign. 
On  retirement,  he  devoted  himself  to  bee- 
keeping, becoming  very  soon  one  of  the  most 
advanced  bee-keepers  in  the  United  States. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Captain 
Hetherington  in  1887,  and  stayed  some 
days  with  him.  At  that  time  he  had  twenty 
apiaries  situated  at  distances  of  two  or 
three  miles  apart,  in  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles,  so  that"  the  greatest  distance  he  had 
to  go  from  home  was  twelve  miles.  He 
and  his  brother  managed  the  whole  of 
these  apiaries,  having  several  men  under 
them.  We  were  there  during  the  hours  of 
business,  which  commenced  at  5  o'clock  in 
tlie  morning,  and  saw  all  the  working.  The 
men  went  round  from  hive  to  hive,  and 
took  off  rack  after  rack,  which,  in  hives 
with  three  storeys  of  sections,  were 
promptly  examined  and  removed,  if  neces- 
sary, and  in  this  way  100  to  150  racks  of 
sections  were  taken  off  and  carried  away. 
Captain  Hetherington  produced  the  largest 
quantity  of  honey  in  the  States.  He  was 
amiable  and  of  a  retiring  disposition,  not 
prone  to  jauff  himself,  and  did  not  write 
for  the  papei's,  so  that  his  name  seldom  ap- 
peared anywhere  in  connection  with  honey- 
raising,  but  for  all  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  advanced  bee-keepers,  and  the  largest 
producer  of  honey,  with  less  fuss  than  we 
have  ever  seen.  He  had  then  been  at  this 
work  for  over  thirty  years,  always  keep- 
ing a  little  ahead  of  the  generality  of  bee- 
keepers. As  a  good  business  man,  he  knew 
how  to  gratify  the  popular  taste,  and  there- 
fore he  had  no  difficulty  in  selling  his  large 
quantity  of  honey.  He  used  a  modification 
of  the  Quinby  hive,  which  he  had  improved 
to  suit  his  requirements,  and  was  the  first 
to  make  close-ended  frames  practically  use- 
ful. Amongst  the  many  improvements  he 
introduced  we  would  mention  wired  foun- 
dation made  by  Van  Deusen,  and  the  trans- 
parent foundation  for  sections,  both  with 
flat  bottoms  and  thick  walls.  Captain 
Hetherington's  difficulty  was  always  in 
wintering,  and  although  he  moved  all  his 
hives  into  cellars,  in  some  years  he  lost  as 
many  as  90  per  cent,  as  Cherry  Valley  was 
situated  in  a  snow  belt  and  was  excep- 
tionally cold.  We  shall  always  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  our  visit  to  Captain 
Hetherington,  and  extend  his  family  the 
sympathy  of  bee-keepers  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 


E.    DE  MERCADER-BELLOCH. 

We  also  regret  to  have  to  record  the 
death  of  E.  de  Mercader-Belloch,  pro- 
prietor of  El  Culmenero  Espaiiul,  published 
in  Bai'celona,  Spain.  M.  de  Mercader- 
Belloch  was  President  of  the  Sjjanish  Api- 
cviltural  Society.  In  1888  he  translated 
the  "  British  Bee-Keepers'  Guide  Book " 
into  Spanish,  and  for  many  years  did  much 
to  promote  modern  methods  of  bee-keeping 
in  Spain. 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents'are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  nam.es  and  addresses,  not  neces 
sarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith 
Illustrations  should  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicationa. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

[5439.]  Owner's  Bisk  Bate. — "At  owner's 
risk  and  ordinary  rate  "  is  what  I  myself 
principally  object  to  pay.  Yet  I  must 
yield  to  this  unjust  imposition  every  week. 
The  G.W.  Railway  will  only  accept 
"honey"  on  these  tenns,  i.e.,  I  have  to 
pay  full  rate  and  take  all  the  risk  of 
breakage  or  damage.  As  regards  the  latter 
I  do  not  complain,  and  should  have  no 
occasion  to  grumble  j.f  the  railway  company 
would  accept  a  reduced  rate,  but  to  charge 
the  highest  rate  and  not  accept  any 
responsibility  is,  I  consider,  a  hard,  if  not 
an  unjust,  act  on  their  part.  During  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  I  do  not  remem- 
ber having  made  more  than  thx-ee  claims, 
and  in  each  case  small  ones,  so  that  I  am 
evidently  paying  now  for  the  numerous 
claims  that  numbei's  of  our  craft  have 
made  on  the  various  railway  companies.  I 
say  this  because  our  stationmaster  at  New- 
bury informs  me  that  his  company,  con- 
jointly with  other  railway  companies,  have 
decided  not  to  undertake  the  carriage  of 
honey  except  on  the  condition  "  that  it  is 
booked  at  ordinary  rate,  and  at  owner's 
risk."  I  ask  :  What  can  we  bee-keepers  do? 
We  have  the  honey  to  sell,  and  our  only 
means  of  transit  to  the  customer  is  tlie 
railway ;  so  we  are  tied  hand  and  foot. 
I  wish  Ml'.  Belderson  (5422,  page  56)  every 
success  in  his  effort,  and  although  the  rail- 
way will  take  small  parcels  of  one  to  two 
dozen  lbs.  of  honey  at  half-rate  per 
passenger  train,  I  nearly  always  pay  the 
full  rate  per  "  goods  train,"  and  I  may  add, 
without  delay  or  damage  ;  but  when  I 
happen  to  send  it  per  passenger  train  I  am 
always  anxious  till  I  get  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  make  sure  it  has  arrived  in  good 
condition. 

Thanks  to  our  friend  Mi".  J.  Herrod  for 
correction  on  page  67.     I  have  no  doubt  if 
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one  is  at  hand  to  see  to  the  dispatch  of 
honey  on  the  return  journey  it  can  be  sent 
at  half-rate,  but  although  I  have  many 
times  j)ut  in  the  box  with  my  exhibits  a 
"  consignment  note  "  (ready  filled  in  except 
the  signature  of  the  person  dispatching 
goods),  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  these 
said  consignment  notes  used,  and  in  talk- 
ing the  matter  over  witl:  our  stationmaster 
he  told  me  the  railway  companies  carried 
parcels  of  certain  perishable  and  other 
goods  at  a  cheap  rate  to  encourage  trade 
in  the  minor  industries. 

Referring  to  the  query  on  "  Weeping  Sec- 
tions "  (3326,  page  69),  may  I  add  to  our 
Editor's  reply  by  saying  that  honey  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  with  the  thickest 
capping,  would  "  weep  "  itself  into  an  un- 
saleable condition  if  left  in  a  dry  shed 
during  such  a  wet  period  as  we  have  had 
since  last  July  or  August,  when  we  should 
suppose  it  was  removed  from  the  hives. 
Comb-honey  should  always  be  stored  in  a 
dry,  warm  room  ;  a  closet  or  cupboard  near 
a  fire  is  the  best  place.  I  store  mine  at  the 
back  of  twin-chimneys  in  an  upstairs  room 
having  hollow  walls,  and  often  place  a 
lamjD  in  the  room  to  drive  out  any  damp 
air  that  may  have  accumulated  during  a 
wet  period.  By  these  means  my  honey  is 
as  good  (that  is,  my  best  selected)  in  June 
as  it  was  when  taken  from  the  liive  the  year 
before. 

Monday,  the  22nd,  as  I  write,  is  a  spring- 
like day,  and  the  genial  sunbeams  have 
lured  into  bloom  the  rash  firstlings  of  the 
crocus,  and  the  busy,  hustling  bees  are 
carrying  in  the  first  pellets  of  golden  pol- 
len. I  have  just  been  round  the  apiary, 
and  most  of  the  hives'  entrances  are  black 
with  bees,  showing  that  the  condition  of 
the  colonies  are  so  far  satisfactory.  There 
are  also  a  good  few  bees  at  the  accustomed 
drinking  places,  either  showing  they  have 
a  retentive  memory  or  that  they  are 
prompt  in  discovering  a  supply  near  at 
hand. — W.  Woodley,  Leedori,  Newbury. 


QUEEN  REARING. 


MR.    J.    RYMEr's  method. 

[5440.]  In  reply  to  "J.  H.  W."  (5402, 
page  33),  who  inquires  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  removing  b?es  located  only  one- 
and-a-half  miles  from  the  heather.  I 
should  say,  certainly  not ;  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  labour.  I  have  seen  my  own 
bees  fly  over  a  full  mile  of  beautiful 
heather  bloom  to  higher  ground,  which  no 
doubt  suited  them  better,  and  I  allow  them 
to  be  the  best  judges  on  the  question  of 
distance. 

Mr.  Taylor's  criticism  (5431,  page  63) 
no  doubt  may  be  correct ;  anyway  I  am 
glad  to  see  it.  Exchange  of  views  gener- 
ally does  good.  He  may  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  queen-rearing  than  I  do,  and 


I  respect  his  views  accordingly.  But  I  have 
already  tried  the  method  suggested,  along 
with  others,  and  did  not  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. My  plan  is  not  intended  as  a  method 
of  raising  queens  for  the  market.  It  is  for 
the  bee-keeper  desirous  of  supplying  him- 
self with  queens  of  the  best  quality  for 
home  use,  and  so  be  independent  of  the 
professional  queen-raiser.  It  is  simple, 
devoid  of  technicalities,  and  certain  in  its 
action,  and  has  provided  me  with  queens 
that  are  in  all  respects  satisfactory ;  in 
fact,  the  best  I  have  ever  had.  I  have 
merely  described  exactly  what  I  do  myself, 
and  leave  others  to  do  the  same.  To  be 
successful  a  reserve  stock  of  nuclei  must  be 
always  on  hand  for  any  emergency  that 
may  arise,  and  this  is  the  greatest  boon  to 
the  working  man  bee-keeper,  because  there 
are  times  when  queens  are  unobtainable, 
and  he  can  thus  fill  his  own  wants  with 
practically  no  expense. 

Now  just  let  us  examine  this  serious 
defect ;  or  what  is  taken  as  the  "  weak 
point."  I  have  never  considered  it  as  such, 
but  quite  the  reverse.  It  may  be  a  matter 
of  opinion  only.  When  I  remove  a  nucleus 
on  a  fine  day,  and  bees  are  flying  freely,  I 
am  positively  certain  that  I  get  a  very  large 
number  of  bees  in  the  prepared  hive  that 
are  not  "  field  bees,','  as  stated.  What  about 
the  young  bees  that  are  taking  their  first 
flight  on  that  day,  and  those  that  have  done 
so  for  the  preceding  three  or  four  days  ?  I 
should  not  be  surjirised  if  our  Editor  should 
think  I  had  secured  a  quantity  of  the  very- 
best  bees  for  the  purpose,  and  the  "  field 
workers  "  could  go  on  with  their  work.  As 
to  the  comb  of  eggs  remaining  in  the  hive 
four  days,  this  I  could  not  allow.  I  must 
have  the  queen  fed  with  "  royal  jelly " 
from  the  first  day  of  hatching.  It  may  be 
said  I  should  secure  this,  provided  the 
larva  was  not  more  than  three  days  old.  I 
pi'efer  a  queen  reared  as  such  from  the 
first  day. 

The  results  of  the  two  systems  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all.  Every  queen  I  rear  will 
fly  to  mate  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day 
after  hatching  (weather  permitting),  and  I 
have  rarely  seen  a  queen  flying  after  the 
sixth  day.  Ijast  year,  in  the  first  week  in 
September,  I  took  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lamb  to 
see  one  of  my  young  queens  in  one  of  those 
six-frame  hives,  supered  with  four 
"W.B.C."  hanging  frames,  and  the  bees 
were  working  hard  in  the  sections.  This 
queen  was  hatched  on  July  2.  Contrast  this 
V,  ith  six  virgin  Ligurian  queens  I  had  from 
my  critic  in  1902.  The  first  one  left  the  hive 
to  mate  on  the  eleventh  day  after  receipt, 
and  the  last  one  on  the  37th  day  after. 
Those  facts  speak  for  themselves.  I  am 
guided  by  the  results  I  get,  and  nothing 
else. — J.  Rymer,  Levisham,  Eebruarr 
20. 

(Correspondence  continued  on  page  76.) 
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HOMES  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

THE  APIAKIES  OF  OUB,  READERS. 

We  often  hear  about  the  danger  of 
keeping  bees  too  near  dwelling-houses,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  of  truth  in 
the  remark,  but,  judging  by  the  apiary 
seen  below  our  friend  Mr.  Linter  has  no 
such  fear,  and  as  no  reference  to  trouble 
by  the  close  proximity  to  his  cottage  is 
made  in  the  "  notes  "  sent,  we  assume  it 
works  out  well.  Beyond  this  we  need  add 
nothing  to  the  useful  information  con- 
veyed.   He  says  :  — 

"  I  commenced  bee-keeping  some  25  years 
ago,  and  at  the  time,  being  in  possession  of 


hiving  a  swarm  in  the  latter,  but  found 
that  my  window  was  of  little  use  for  show- 
ing the  bees  at  work,  so  after  keeping  bees 
in  skeps  on  the  old  plan  for  some  years  I 
chanced  to  hear  of  a  bee-show  to  be  held 
at  Bournemouth,  and  thei*e  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  a  modern  frame-hive,  and  being 
struck  with  the  advantage  of  these  hives  I 
at  once  decided  to  try  the  new  system  and 
soon  became  delighted  with  it,  one  pleasure 
being  the  thought  that  I  should  not  have 
to  destroy  my  bees  in  the  sulphur-pit  to  get 
the  honey.  In  this  way  I  began  on  the 
modem  system,  and  for  many  years  have 
found  the  bees  profitable  and  interesting. 
Without  venturing   on   many  hives    they 
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a  cottage  with  a  nice  garden,  I  was  anxious 
to  have  something  in  it  which  would  be 
interesting  to  one's  mind,  while  I  had  no 
objection  to  its  being  profitable  also.  In 
this  way  I  decided  to  keep  bees.  Acting  on 
this  resolve  I  bought  a  stock  from  an  old 
bee-keeper  near  by,  and  though  it  was 
winter  time,  got  the  hive  into  my  own 
garden.  In  the  following  spring  I  amused 
myself  by  watching  the  bees  at  work,  and 
often  wondered  what  they  wei'e  doing  in- 
side the  hive,  but  took  no  immediate  stejDS 
to  go  further  into  the  matter.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  I  had  two  swarms,  one  of 
which  decamped,  and  was  lost.  I  next 
managed  to  put  a  window  in  a  straw  skep 
by  cutting  a  sqiiare  hole  in  the  straw  before 


bring  me  in  from  £5  to  £7  of  profit  in  a 
fairly  good  season,  which  is  a  great  help 
to  a  cottagex'.  I  never  keep  more  than  15 
hives  at  one  time.  I  have  recommended 
bee-keeping  to  many  others  of  my  own 
class,  and  have  travelled  long  distances  to 
render  help  to  beginners.  In  this  way  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  save  many  a 
stock  from  the  sulphur-pit. 

"  But,  after  many  years  of  profit  and 
pleasure,  ti'ouble  came  in  the  shape  of  foul 
brood.  In  watching  one  of  my  strong, 
supered  stocks,  I  thought  there  seemed  to 
be  something  wrong  in  the  way  the  bees 
worked,  and  determined  to  remove  the 
sujjer  and  examine  the  combs,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  I    found    unmistakable  signs  of 
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foul  brood  in  the  hive.  A  bee-keeper 
friend  to  whom  I  showed  it  agreed 
with  my  opinion,  and  urged  me  to  overhaul 
my  other  hives.  This  I  did,  and  I  found 
the  disease  had  started  in  another  stock, 
so  I  decided  to  burn  the  lot,  including 
combs,  frames,  quilts,  and  honey,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  stamp  the  disease  out  once 
for  all'  All  spare  combs  I  had  by  me  were 
placed  in  empty  hives.  I  then  put  a  lot  of 
sulphur  in  a  saucer,  set  it  alight,  and  thus 
fumigated  the  combs  thoroughly.  Shortly 
after  this  a  friend  gave  me  two  driven  lots 
of  bees,  which  I  united,  and  put  in  one  of 
the  hives  from  which  the  diseased  bees  and 
combs  were  taken,  but  although  the  hive 
had  been  disinfected  I  found  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  that  foul  brood  had  again  com- 
menced. Eventually  my  stocks  dwindled 
down  to  three,  so  I  determined  to  make 
another  effort,  and  so  commenced  feeding 
with  medicated  syrup,  and  succeeded  so 
well  that  I  have  now  six  strong,  healthy 
stocks,  and  seem  to  be  quite  clear  of  the 
disease.  The  reason  why  I  mention  this  is, 
it  might  encourage  beginners  to  jiersevere 
after  a  first  failure  to  cure. 

"  One  summer  I  made  another  mistake 
by  planting  cabbage  in  front  of  the  hives, 
and  lost  hundreds  of  bees  by  so  doing.  I 
found  the  bees  going  down  between  the 
cabbage  leaves  for  water,  and,  on  attempt- 
ing to  crawl  up  again,  they  kept  slipping 
back,  owing  to  the  smooth,  slippery  sur- 
face. When  endeavouring  to  get  straight 
combs  built  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  place 
them  near  the  dummj'-  until  built  out.  I 
have  had  no  trouble  with  swarms  for  years. 
In  fact  I  have  not  seen  one.  I  have  tried 
my  hand  at  queen-rearing,  but  had  no  suc- 
cess in  that  line,  seldom  getting  the  bees  to 
rear  more  than  two  or  thi-ee  at  one  time. 
But  I  find  that  queens  must  be  renewed  ;  it 
does  not  do  to  depend  upon  old  ones.  With 
regard  to  exhibiting  at  shows,  in  years 
gone  by  I  have  been  very  successful  in 
securing  first  prize  for  comb-honey  at  local 
shows.  I  have  been  able  to  get  attractive 
and  good  glass  supers  of  honey  by  placing 
the  super  iipside  down  in  a  basin  of  warm 
water  to  make  the  glass  very  wai*m.  I  next 
take  a  sheet  of  foundation — cut  to  proper 
size — and  bend  it  round  in  circular  form, 
pressing  the  two  edges  together.  The  tube- 
like sheet  of  foundation  is  then  placed  in 
the  super,  pressing  the  top  edge  against 
the  warm  glass  till  it  is  firmly  fastened  for 
the  bees  to  commence  work  on.  When 
neatly  done  in  this  way  all  the  comb  can  be 
seen,  and  if  filled  quickly  and  well  it 
stands  a  good  chance  of  first  prize.  Any- 
way, I  have  always  secured  a  first  on 
staging  a  super  filled  in  this  way.  In  con- 
cluding, I  wish  to  thank  our  Editors  and 
contributors  to  our  journals  for  the  valu- 
able help  I  have  received." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

{Continued    from    page   74.) 
"  HONEY  WITHOUT  BEES." 

[5441.]  I  am  now  ma  position  to  i-eport 
further  in  this  matter.  Acting  on  the 
opinion  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  and  of  individual 
bee-keepers,  as  expressed  in  your  pages,  I 
wrote  first  to  the  offending  firm  believing 
it  as  well  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
voluntarily  withdraw  their  "Malt  Honey  " 
and  "Honey  without  Bees  "  description. 
Here  is  their  reply,  omitting  names  and 
addresses  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  communication  of  5th 
inst.  came  duly  to  hand,  and  would  have 
received  earlier  attention  but  for  extreme 
pressure  of  business.  The  product,  "  Malt 
Honey,"  has  been  so  called  because  of  its 
constituent  elements  for  some  years,  and 

the  advertisement  was  inserted  in  ■ 

withoiit  any  thought  of  doing  injury 
to,  or  hurting  the  feelings  of,  any 
member  or  members  of  the  Bee-keepers' 
Association.  No  thought  was  further  from 
our  mind.  ■ 

"  It  seems  to  us,  though,  quite  natural 
that  to  bee-keepers  the  description,  "Honey 
without  Bees,"  would  appear  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  their  industry,  and  consequently 
we  are  willing  to  refrain  from  advertising 
the  product  in  this  way  from  henceforth. 

"  We  may  mention  that  your  letter  came 
to  hand  after  we  had  given  instructions  for 
the  advertisement  to  be  repeated  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  magazine  referred  to, 
and  too  late  to  stop  its  insertion. 

"  Trusting  that  the  above  assurance  will 
be,  satisfactory,  we  beg  to  remain,  yours 
faithfully, " 

The  above  reply  was  not  received  till 
eight  days  after  I  wrote  the  firm,  and  I  had 
concluded  that  I  should  not  get  a  reply  ;  so 
that  just  the -evening  before  it  arrived  I 
had  written  to  the  Inspector  of  Food  and 
Drugs  for  the  district  where  the  firm 
cai-ries  on  business.    Here  is  his  reply  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  addressed  to  the 
Inspector  of  Food  and  Drugs.  I  am  having 
the  matter  looked  into,  and  will  probably 
communicate    with    you    in    due    course. 

Yours  faitlifully, -,  Medical  Officer 

of  Health." 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  reply  from 
the  company  I  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the 
inspector  saying  that  provided  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  honey  descinption  would 
be  withdrawn  I  should  prefer  that  no  steps 
be  taken  against  the  company  in  question. 
I  also  wrote  to  the  company  telling  them 
what  steps  I  had  taken,  and  stating  that  I 
should  be  quite  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
term  "honey"  was  not  used  in  any  shape 
or  form  as  a  description  of  the  product  in 
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question.  At  the  time  of  writing  I  have 
heard  nothing  fiii'ther,  but  when  I  do  will 
write  to  the  British  Bke  Journal  again. 
■  May  I  express  the  opinion  that  this  was 
not  a  matter  for  an  individual  like  myself 
to  take  up.  Had  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association  taken  the  matter  up  on  its  own 
account  it  would  be  far  more  effective  than 
coming  from  a  private  individual  like  my- 
self. I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
should  be  one  of  its  duties  to  prevent  com- 
Ijetition  of  this  kind,  and  to  see  that 
nothing  is  called  honey  that  is  not  honey 
pure  and  simple.  This  was  a  clear  case,  if 
ever  thei'e  was  one,  where  its  influence 
should  have  been  exerted,  and  I  hope  that 
if  nothing  results  from  my  efforts  the 
jnatter  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Associa- 
tion,— W.  J.  Farmer  ("  A  British  Bee  "), 
Truro,  February  17. 


HONEY    AT    "OWNER'S    RISK." 

[5442.]  Having  had  occasion  to  go 
thoroughly  into  this  subject,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  in  telling  Mr.  Woodley 
(vide  page  52)  that  owner's  risk  rate  does 
not  apply  to  honey  returned  from  show, 
the  railway  official  withheld  a  few  words 
the  addition  of  which  make  all  the  differ- 
ence. Had  Mr.  W.  been  told  that 
"  the  owner's  risk  rate  does  not  apply 
to  honey  returned  from  shows,  unless  you 
or  your  representative  are  able  to  fill  in 
and  sign  a  consignment  note  of  the  rail- 
way company  who  will  return  your  honey 
to  you  from  the  show,  and  hand  the  signed 
note  in  with  the  honey  for  the  return 
journey,"  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  as 
I  find  them  would  have  been  made. 
What  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
this  matter  is  the  fact  that  more  often 
than  othei'wise  the  Company  that  under- 
takes the  task  of  carrying  the  honey  to 
and  from  a  show  is  not  the  same  Company 
that  accepts  it  from  the  exhiuiunn  for 
return  from  the  show.  In  this  way,  the 
honey  usually  has  to  pass  over  the  sys- 
tems of  more  than  one  Company,  and,  un- 
less the  exhibitor  is  able  to  hand  liis  boxes 
over  to  the  carrying  Company  himself 
at  the  close  of  the  show,  and  fill  in  and 
sign  the  consignment  note,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  exhibits  returned  at 
owner's  risk  rate.  Consequently,  as  Mr. 
Woodley  says,  the  charges  for  the  return 
journey  are  doubled.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can  expect  even  the  most  obliging  of 
show  secretaries  to  undertake  to  fill  in  and 
sign  consignment  notes  for  all  exhibits  to 
be  returned  at  owner's  risk,  and,  if  he 
did,  I  fear  he  would  get  "  more  kicks  than 
ha'pence,"  as  the  saying  goes,  for  his 
pains.  I  am  afraid  your  correspondent, 
"  Ebor,"  (5433,  page  66)  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  claim  against  the  Railway 


Company  for  his  loss,  because  I  'be- 
lieve the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany's plan  is  the  result  of  an  un- 
derstanding arrived  at  a  year  or  more 
back,  between  the  several  Railway 
Comi^anies — viz.,  that,  owing  to  the  fragile 
nature  of  comb-honey,  they  will  only  carry 
it  at  the  ov/ner's  risk,  i.e.,  whether  the 
owner  pays  full  parcel  rate  or  half-rate, 
they  refuse  to  be  held  responsible  for 
damage  to  comb-honey,  and  only  accept  it 
for  conveyance  on  these  terms.  For  this 
state  of  things  we  have  to  thank  careless 
honey-pi'oducers,  some  of  whom  have,  to 
my  knowledge,  had  consignments  of  comb- 
honey  damaged  through  bad  packing,  and 
have  then  made  a  claim  upon  the  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  damage.  I  know 
only  too  well  the  trouble  that  the  Railway 
Companies  will  take  to  resist  a  claim  for 
damages.  It  usually  takes  them  two 
months  to  sift  a  claim  for  half-a-crown. — ■ 
W.  LovEDAY,  Hatfield  Heath,  Harlow. 


OWNER'S    RISK    RATES. 

[5443.]  It  may  be  well  perhaps  for  some 
one  to  corroborate  what  Mr.  J.  Herrod  said 
in  his  letter  on  this  subject  last  week 
(5434,  page  67).  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  ground  for  supposing  that  honey 
exhibits  cannot  be  returned  from  shows  at 
ownei'i's  risk  i*ates.  I  take  it  that  the 
regulations  of  the  main  railway  companies 
are  very  much  the  same,  and  I  have  be- 
fore me  at  this  moment  a  notice  issued  by 
the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway 
Company  which  gives  the  "  reduced  rates  " 
for  the  conveyance  of  various  products, 
bacon,  cheese,  eggs,  honey,  etc.,  by  pas- 
senger train.  According  to  this  scale  you 
can,  for  instance,  send  24  lbs.  of  honey  fifty 
miles  for  6d.,  or  100  miles  for  9d.,  or  200 
miles  for  Is.  There  is  no  restriction  stated 
as  to  the  point  from  which  the  consign- 
ment is  despatched,  or  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  being  sent,  except  in  regard  to 
certain  articles — game,  poultry,  and  rab- 
bits. In  the  case  of  these  the  rates  are 
not  applicable  between  stations  in  England 
and  stations  in  Scotland.  How  then  can 
"  owner's  risk  x'ates "  be  refused  in  the 
case  of  exhibits  of  honey  which  are  being 
I'eturned  from  shows  ?  Collection  is  not  in- 
cluded, so  that  a  payment  may  sometimes 
have  to  be  made  on  that  account.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  once  obtained,  unless 
memoi'y  plays  me  false,  a  refund  of  an  over- 
charge made  through  the  railway  company's 
officials'  omission  to  observe  that  the  re- 
turn label  of  an  exhibit  was  marked  : 
"  Agricultural  Produce  Rate,"  or  "  Half 
Rate."  The  difference  between  the  ordin- 
ary rate  and  the  reduced  rate  was,  I  be- 
lieve, repaid  me  without  demur. 

Several  years  ago  I  expressed  my  sut"' 
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prise  in  your  columns  that  more  advan- 
tage of  this  reduced  rate  was  not  taken  by 
exhibitors.  Further  experience  in  the 
capacity  of  steward  seems  to  prove  that  ex- 
hibitors are  for  the  most  part  either  ignor- 
ant of  the  existence  of  this  rate  or  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cost  of  carriage  ;  unless  it  be 
that  the  saving  in  rate  is  not  considered  to 
be  equal  to  the  risk  taken.  The  greater 
number  of  exhibits  which  I  have  handled 
have  been  sent  at  the  ordinary  rate,  and 
I  think  that  it  has  sometimes  happened 
that  an  exhibitor  has  forwarded  his  ex- 
hibit to  the  show  at  the  reduced  rate,  but 
has  failed  to  make  the  necessary  notifi- 
cation on  the  retui'n  label,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  full  rate  has  become  payable. 
Stewards  cannot  be  expected  to  con-ect 
the  omissions  of  exhibitors  in  this  respect. 
— E.  Charley,  Hon.  Sec.  C.B.K.A.,  Ince, 
Chester. 


BEES  IN  A  CUBIC  INCH  ? 

[5444.]  The  writer  of  5432  (page  64)  sets 
me  a  problem  I  oi:  any  other  man  cannot 
solve.  How  may  bees  are  in  a  cubic-inch  of 
a  clustering  swai*m  ?  Being  a  man  of 
"  Practical  Experience,"  can't  he  see  that 
he  has  left  out  one  of  the  factors  on  which 
the  solution  depends  ?  I  have  seen  a  41b. 
swarm,  after  lying  out  the  greater  part  of 
a  day  and  cold  niglit,  in  a  downpour  of 
rain,  occupying  so  small  a  space  that  I 
would  not  have  estimated  its  weight  at  any- 
thing like  half  that,  while  on  many  hot 
days  a  similar  swarm  has  been  estimated 
at  fully  61b.,  until  the  scales  showed  that 
it  was  only  41b.  In  a  cluster  of  3,000 
cubic  inches  the  bees  might  count  up  to  20 
for  each  inch,  but  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  would  number  only  half  that ; 
still  showing  a  respectable  swarm  of  30,000 
bees,  or  about  61b.  weight.  That  is  "  prac- 
tical exijerience."  The  riddle  as  pro- 
pounded by  my  Bucks  friend  is  all  a  matter 
of  guess,  depending  on  temperature  and  a 
few  other  points.- -D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


A  FEBRUARY  EXAMINATION. 

AMATEUR-MADE  HIVES. 

[5445.]  Last  week,  when  giving  candy  to 
those  of  my  stocks  requiring  it,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  examining  all  my  hives  to 
see  how  they  had  fared  during  the  recent 
somewhat  inclement  weather.  The  result 
I  now  send,  hoping  that  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  those  of  your  readers  who  are  a  bit 
fond  of  "  poking  fun  "  at  amateur's  work. 

I  have  now  16  hives  in  use,  eight  made  by 
myself,  the  others  purchased  from  various 
makers.  The  first-mentioned  eight  I  found 
in  excellent  condition,  and  perfectly  dry. 

Four  of  the  others  having  the  wood  roofs 
covered  with  thin  sheet  zinc  were  equally 


so,  but  the  remaining  four  were  thoroughly 
wet,  one  having  all  its  quilts  saturated 
through  to  the  fi'ames.  The  last-named 
hives  vary  in  price  from  21s.  to  30s.  each, 
and  three  of  them  bear  the  names  of  well- 
known  makers.  After  promptly  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  the  evil  I 
determined  during  the  coming  summer  to 
clear  out  all  such  rubbish  from  my  apiary. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  Mr.  W. 
Loveday  that  the  song  he  mentions  is  that 
of  the  thrush  proper,  not  "  missel-thrush," 
the  latter  having  merely  a  low,  crooning 
note  sometimes  mistaken  for  that  of  the 
blackbird. — C.  H.  Tomlinson,  Hollywood, 
February  19. 


BEES  AND  HAZEL  CATKINS. 

[5446.]  Referring  to  Mr.  Woodley's 
"  Notes  by  the  Way  "  about  bees  and  hazel 
catkins  (page  52),  I  must  say  he  forestalled 
me  in  being  first  to  write  about  them  owing 
to  my  last  letter  being  so  long.  On  Sun- 
day, Febiaiary  7,  in  an  orchard  where  I 
noticed  six  colonies  of  bees,  there  were 
twenty  large  hazel  trees  and  many  small 
ones.  Our  party  were  examining  the  cat- 
kins on  the  hazels,  and  one  of  the  onlookers 
remarked  that  bees  gathered  pollen  from 
the  catkins.  I  assured  him  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  that  he  would  never  see  a  bee 
get  pollen  from  the  hazel  catkins.  He 
asked  how  the  blossom  got  fertilised.  Now 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  neither  bees 
nor  insects  fertilise  the  blossom,  but  the 
wind  does.  A  little  later  on,  when  the  leaf 
begins  to  grow,  if  the  branch  is  shaken  you 
will  see  a  cloud  of  pollen  dust  fall  from  the 
catkins,  and  this,  in  falling,  fertilises  the 
blossom. — J.  Skinner,  Bristol,  February 
18. 


PACKING  SECTIONS  FOR  TRANSIT. 

TROUBLE    WITH   RAILWAY    COMPANIES. 

[5447.]  In  reading  the  current  issue  of 
B.B.J.  I  note  the  trouble  your  correspon- 
dent "  Ebor  "  (5433,  page  66)  has  had  with 
railway  companies  by  rough  usage  and 
cai'eless  handling  of  packages  of  honey.  I 
quite  sympathise  with  him,  having  had 
similar  treatment  myself.  But  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  may  have  honey  in 
sections  to  send  by  rail  I  will  give  the 
method  I  usually  adopt. 

First,  tie  up  sections  tightly  in  half- 
dozens,  with  a  piece  of  cardboard,  same 
size  as  sections  at  each  end  ;  then,  having 
procui'ed  a  box  large  enough  and  strong 
enough,  I  place  about  a  couple  of  inches  of 
hay  or  similar  stuff  at  bottom,  covering 
this  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  on  it  stand 
my  half-dozen  parcels  of  sections,  leaving 
room  at  sides  and  ends  to  press  more  hay 
(which  I  do  with  a  lath),  so  as  to  keep  them 
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from  moving  ;  then  place  another  sheet  of 
paper  on  top  of  sections,  another  layer  of 
hay,  and  paper  again  over  this  ;  then  more 
sections  till  box  is  nearly  full,  but  leaving 
room  for  a  good  layer  of  hay  on  top,  taking 
care  to  press  it  down  tightly  all  around  sec- 
tions so  as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible 
for  them  to  move.  This  done,  nail  on  lid. 
Simply  write  on  label  :  "  This  side  up,"  or 
"  With  care."  Thus  treated,  I  find  the  sec- 
tions invariably  travel  safely,  arriving  in 
good  condition. 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  when  I  have  taken  the  extra  precau- 
tion (as  I  used  to)  to  label  them  boldly, 
"Honey  in  sections,"  etc.,  etc.,  they  were 
veiy  often  badly  damaged.  I  quite  agree 
with  "  Ebor's  "  suggestion,  and  think  with 
hrm  that  this  little  question  of  railway 
companies'  liability  ought  to  be  settled, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  contribute  my 
mite  to  the  fund. — W.  A.  Woods,  Nor- 
mandy, Guildford,  February  20. 


LEAKY  ROOFS. 


[5448.]  One  can  readily  understand  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  W.  Loveday,  and  others, 
with  regard  to  the  spirit  displayed  by 
your  correspondent,  "  W.  H.,"  on  page  43, 
re  "  Leaky  Roofs."  I  would  call  his  atten- 
tion to  a  previous  communication  from 
"  D.  M.  M.  "  (5327,  page  484,  vol. 
xxxi.),  and  thence  to  (5353,  page 
506),  and  respectfully  ask  him  to 
note  the  difference  between  his  re- 
ply to  "D.  M.  M.,"  and  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Gray.  This  was  not  simply  a  question  of 
luve-covering,  but  the  hive  itself,  and  to 
his  credit  Mr.  Gray  immediately  responded 
by  offering  the  use  of  it.  I  am  led  to  ask,  did 
"  W.  H."  send  any  "  salt "  with  that  letter, 
or  must  we  find  our  own  ?  For  when  he 
tells  us  that  it  was  out  of  consideration  for 
the  correspondence  column,  we  need  it — 
the  salt,  I  mean 

Be  honest,  "  W.  H."  Did  you  give  our 
Editors  a  chance  of  gratuitously  publishing 
that  real  remedy  with  full  particulars  and 
drawings  ?  I  can  hardly  think  so,  as  it  is 
not  a  question  of  space  when  it  comes  to 
anything  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
readers  of  the  B.B.J.,  proof  of  which  we 
have  weekly. — E.  Geo.  Ive,  Ollerton, 
Notts. 


^m'm  mA  ^t^lm. 


[3328.]  CnntroUing  .S'u'ormi/ir/.— Would 
the  following  plan,  or  some  slight  modifica- 
tion of  it,  answer?  1.  A  stock  of  bees  in 
a  hive  (say,  Howard's  "  Paragon,"  or  a 
similar  one)  swarms,  and  there  is  a  super 
on  in  which  the  bees  are  working.     I  take 


an  extra  hive-body  filled  with  frames  in 
the  usual  way,  and  put  the  swarm  into  it, 
and  place  on  the  super  with  the  bees  in  it. 
I  then  remove  the  original  stock  from  the 
floor-board,  putting  the  swarm,  with  super 
on,  in  its  place.  I  now  stand  the  original 
stock  on  the  super,  giving  the  bees  in  it  a 
fresh  entrance,  say  at  the  side  instead  of  in 
front.  The  super  will  thus  still  be  a  super 
to  the  swarm,  but  a  nadir  to  the  old  stock, 
and  will,  of  course,  have  excluder  zinc 
below  it,  and  above  too,  if  advisable. 
Would  not  all  the  flying  bees  from  the 
stock  join  the  swarm  on  their  return  home 
and  add  to  its  strength,  and  thus  so 
weaken  the  stock  that  no  second  swarm 
would  issue  from  the  latter?  2.  Could  I 
net,  in  the  autumn,  remove  the  old  queen, 
or,  leaving  the  selection  to  the  bees,  re- 
unite the  two  by  simply  taking  away  the 
super  with  the  excluder  zinc  ?  I  keep  a 
few  stocks  in  the  country,  just  to  supply 
the  household  with  honey,  and  they  have 
a  tendency  to  increase  to  a  greater  extent 
than  I  require,  but  if  the  "above  would 
answer  I  should  be  able,  without  much 
manipulation,  to  keep  them  within  reason- 
able bounds. — East  Kent. 

Reply. — 1.  Your  "  plan,"  being  based 
on  the  idea  of  working  with  a  hive  of 
special  construction  (the  "  Paragon "),  is 
one  upon  which  we  could  only  venture  an 
opinion  not  supported  by  practical  ex- 
perience, as  we  have  never  used  the  hive  in 
question.  It  will  therefore  be  far  more 
safe  if  we  invite  Mr.  Howard  to  give  his 
view  on  the  question,  and  we  will  do  this 
and  ask  for  a  reply  to  go  in  next  week's 
issue.  On  the  broad  question  of  preventing 
the  issue  of  second  swarms,  however,  we 
may  say  the  removal  of  the  parent  hive  to 
a  new  location,  and  placing  the  swarm 
(with  supers)  on  the  old  stand,  woiild  make 
the  issue  of  a  second  swarm  very  unlikely, 
2.  The  manipulation  needed  to  prevent  the 
i&sue  of  a  second  swarm  on  the  orthodox 
plan  would  no  doubt  be  less  troublesome 
than  the  one  you  pi'opose. 

[3329.]  Beliquefying  Granulated  Honey. — 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your 
opinion  of  enclosed  honey  ?  I  have  just 
sold  lOOlbs.  of  it,  and  have  received  severe 
complaint  stating  that  it  is  not  pure,  etc. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  sold  over  400lbs.  of 
it  to  many  customers,  and  have  had  no  com- 
plaint, and  in  some  cases  have  had  repeat 
orders  three  or  four  times. 

May  I  ask  you  in  your  valuable  paper, 
the  B.B.J.,  to  give  me  some  hints  on  ex- 
tracting. I  have  not  done  any  until  this 
season.  Where  I  have  kept  my  honey,  when 
the  days  are  warm  it  is  all  right,  but 
directly  we  get  wet  and  cold  it  granulates. 
Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  it  in  a 
warm  place,  because  if  so  it  will  require 
artificial  heat. 
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Any  information  you  can  give  me  I  shall 
be  very  glad,  as  I  want  to  get  the  honey  as 
perfect  as  possible.  I  send  name  and  sign — 
Perfection,  Hants,  February  13. 

Reply. — Honey  sent  has,  we  fear,  not 
been  very  carefully  reliquefied  after 
granulating,  and  needs  more  careful  strain- 
ing to  remove  the  particles  of  wax.  There 
is  also  a  peculiarity  in  the  flavour  that  we 
cannot  account  for.  With  regard  to  keep- 
ing honey  in  good  condition,  it  should 
always  be  stored  in  a  dry,  warm  place. 

[3330.]  Specimen  Bees  of  Various  Baces. 
■ — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  set- 
out  specimens  of  the  following  races  of 
bees  ?  I  should  require  queen,  drone,  and 
worker  of  each.  (1)  Pure-bred  Cyprians, 
(2)  Carniolans,  (3)  Italians,  (4)  Apis  florea. 
(5)  Apis  indica,  (6)  Apis  dorsata. — L. 
B.-W.,  Bristol,  February  22. 

Reply. — The  most  likely  person  to 
supply  specimens  as  required  in  this 
country  is  Mr.  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  Ripple 
Court  Apiaiy,  near  Dover.    . 

[3331.]  Feedincj  Bees  in  February. — T 
fed  my  four  stocks  of  bees  liberally  witli 
syrup  throughout  September,  and  also  let 
them  retain  most  of  the  honey  they  had 
gathered  last  season,  but,  as  I  am  rather  a 
novice  in  bee-keeping  I  am  not  quite  sure 
vdiether  they  have  enough  food  to  carry 
them  on  to  the  spring.  I  am  from  home  at 
present,  and  shall  not  return  until  the  end 
of  March,  and,  unfortunately,  I  cannot 
trust  the  person  who  assists  me  with  the 
bees — sometimes  alone — in  the  matter  of 
feeding.  1.  To  make  sure,  therefore,  had  I 
not  better  get  some  candy  and  have  a  cake 
put  under  the  coverings  of  each  hive  ?  2. 
For  an  inexperienced  person  to  do  that 
euccessfully  is  it  necessary  to  give  a  little 
smoke,  or  to  use  a  carbolic  cloth  ?  I  have 
not  my  "  Guide  Book  "  with  me,  and  don't 
remember  how  late  in  the  winter  candy  is 
given  to  bees,  and  when  they  should  be 
begun  to  be  fed  with  syrup.  I  made  many 
mistakes  last  summer  (my  first  season), 
and  am  anxious  to  do  better  this  year,  and 
V.  ill  do  so  if  patience  and  care  can  accom- 
plish it.  I  have  a  spare  hive  above  which 
I  am  going  to  set  a  skep  of  bees  this 
spring.  3.  Is  it  better  to  have  it  painted 
inside  as  well  as  outside  ? — Frenhines, 
South  Wales,  February  19. 

Reply.— 1.  Yes,  by  all  means  do  this 
2.  Candy  may  be  given  to  bees  at  any 
time,  if  due  care  is  exercised  when  dis- 
turbing quilts  in  cold  weather,  and  using 
a  little  smoke  when  manipulating.  3. 
Don't  paint  insides  of  new  hives  ;  it  is  only 
advantageous  to  do  so  when  using  second- 
hand hives. 

[3332.]  Moving  Bees  Thirty  Yards  in 
February.— 'Wou]d  you  advise  me  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal  how  and  when 


to  move  my  hives  of  bees  a  distance  of 
about  30  yards  in  my  garden  ?  I  have  eight 
stocks  in  frame-hives  to  move,  and  have 
been  waiting  all  the  winter  for  hard 
weather  to  keep  the  bees  in  for  a  week  or 
two,  but  we  have  in  Devonshire  never  had 
more  than  one  cold  day  at  a  time,  and  the 
bees  are  constantly  flying.  I  might  add 
that  the  proposed  site  for  the  hives  is  out 
of  sight  of  where  they  are  nowj  as  a  corner 
of  the  wall  comes  between.  I  am  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Devon  branch  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  I  take  the  weekly  B.B.J. — (Mrs.) 
G.  H.  L.,  Devon. 

Reply. — The  rough  sketch  sent  shows 
that  the  hives  will  have  different  surround- 
ings in  the  new  position,  and  if  this  is 
further  marked  by  putting  a  small  bough 
of  a  tree  on  each  flight-board,  to  cause  the 
bees  to  note  the  changed  entrance,  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  loss  of  bee-life. 
After  a  few  days  flying  the  boughs  may  be 
removed. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addrefises  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  svch  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  an  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issiie,  queries  cannot  aluayshe  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately following  the  nceipt  of  their  communications. 


E.  P.,  Anxious  (Gravesend). — Home-made 
Hives. — The  metal  runner  sent  is  quite 
right,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
account  for  your  confusion  is  by  suppos- 
ing that  you  d(>  not  understand  how  to 
fix  the  ininners  to  top  edge  of  hive-body. 
The  easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  get  a  look  at  a  made-up  hive 
with  metal  runners,  and  all  will  be  made 
clear  in  a  moment. 

Eric  Belmnett  (Stockport). — Zinc  for  Hive 
Roofs. — If  the  zinc  is  painted  white 
there  will  be  no  trouble  from  it  "  getting 
hot ''  when  exposed  to  bright  sunshine. 

W.  C.  H.  (South  Devon).— The  method  of 
preventing  swarming  to  which  you  refer 
is  priated  in  booklet  form,  and  was 
advertised  in  our  prepaid  column  of 
February  18,  and  for  some  weeks  past 
under  the  heading,  "  Never-Swarm 
System." 

Querist  (Lines.). — Suspected  Comb. — The 
sample  comb  sent  is  affected  with  foul 
brood  of  old  standing. 


*^*  Several  Letters  and  Queries  are  iinivoid- 
ably  held  over  till  next  week. 
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GAMES.  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

MEETING  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  following  communication  reached  us 
too  late  for  insertion  last  week,  and  as  the 
meeting  takes  place  on  Saturday  next  (two 
days  hence),  we  give  it  the  fullest  publicity 
our  columns  afford  :  — 

"  Sirs, — Please  allow  me  the  privilege  of 
stating  through  the  columns  of  the  B.B.J, 
that  a  meeting  of  bee-keepers,  with  the 
object  of  starting  an  Association  of  some 
vigour  in  the  county  of  Cambridge, 
wril  be  h.eld  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  in  the 
C.E.Y.M.A.  Room,  St.  Edward's  Passage, 
Cambridge,  on  Saturday,  March  5,  when 
all  bee-keepers  desirous  of  taking  part  in 
the  effort  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

"  In  the  meantime,  if  those  who  will  join 
in  the  work  will  send  their  names  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  matters  :  — 

"  Kirk  Allen,  Cambridge  ;  G.  E.  Rogers, 
Wentworth  Road,  Cambridge  ;  C.  J. 
Mapey,  Cherry  Hinton  ;  H.  Seamark, 
Willington ;  F.  R.  Ford,  Burwell  ;  C.  N. 
White,  St.  Neots.  C.  N.  White." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  effort  referred  to  above 
is  widespread  and  keen  in  the  county,  and 
we  cordially  wish  the  pronuiters  of  the 
meeting  every  success  in  their  praiseworthy 
endeavour.  Tliat  so  good  a  bee-county 
as  Cambs  should  be  without  an  active 
B.K.A.  is  an  anomaly  that  needs  redress- 
ing, and  if  the  right  men  come  to  the 
front  and  take  part  in  the  executive  work 
there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  Jii/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  jmiier 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publicition,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faitli. 
Illustrations  should  he  draion  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  und.ertake   to  return  rejected  communications. 

•„*  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Correspondent*, 
when  speakinij  of  any  letter  or  query  premouxly  inserted, 
will  ohlifie  Ini  mentioning  tlie  number  of  the  letter  as  well 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 


AMONG  THE  BEES. 

A    NOTABLE    SCOTCH    BEE-MASTER. 

[5449.]  Among  the  galaxy  of  eminent 
w .  iters  who  made  bees  their  special  study, 
ajii  gave  us  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours 
in  book-form  in  the  closing  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  few  better  deserve  the 
j)roud  title  of  "  Bee-Master  "  then  so  fre- 
quently claimed  than  the  subject  of  my 
sketch.  National  predilections  may  perhaps 


serve  to  bias  my  views  and  tincture  them 
with  a  partiality  for  this  one  pre-eminent 
Scotch  wi'iter  on  apiculture  ;  but  of  this  I 
am  certain,  no  one  will  deny  James  Bonnar 
a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  prominent 
bee-keepers  of  his  time.     He  wrote  a  small 
treatise  on  the  management  of  bees  at  an 
earlier  date,  which  I  have  never  seen,  but 
his  larger  work,  "  A  New  Way  for  Speedily 
Increasing  the  Number  of  Bee  Hives    in 
Scotland,"  was  extensively  read,  and  helped 
largely  in  disseminating  a    knowledge    of 
bee-keeping  and  a  love  of  the  bees,  during 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century.     Pub- 
lished   in     1795    it    seems    to    have    been 
launched   on   the  public  notice  under  the 
most   favourable   auspices.      Many   of   the 
leading   men  of   the   time  gave  him   their 
countenance   and   support  by   subscribing 
for  his  book — several  taking  a  number  of 
copies.     Ministers  everywhere  invested  in 
it,   and  landed  proprietors  did  good  work 
in  distributing  copies  of  the  work  among 
their  retainers  and  tenants,  thus  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  the  newer  and  better  sys- 
tems of  apiculture  just  beginning  to  dawn 
on   the    bee-keeping   world.      It    had     the 
powerful    support   of     the    Highland     and 
Agricultural  Society  ;  then,  as  now,  a  power 
for  good  in  everything  connected  with  agri- 
culture.    The  Society  accepted  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  book,   in  return  for  which  the 
work  and  the  author  x-eceived  its  blessing. 
But   their   favour   did    not   end    in   empty 
words,   as  was  read   in   the  history  of  the 
Society  :    "  On  Januaiy  2,  1795,  a  sum  of 
£10   10s.    was   awarded   to  James   Bonnar, 
Bee-Master,   Edinburgh,    to   assist   him   in 
publishing  his  treatise  on  bees,  which  work 
was  dedicated  to  the  society."     The  list  of 
subscribers  numbers  over  400,  and  a  peru- 
sal of  the  names  contained  therein  is  very 
interesting. 

Bonnar,  who  was  a  beeman  from  his  boy- 
hood, liacl  a  sincere  love  for  bees.  It  was 
his  pleasure  and  delight  to  study  them  at- 
tentively, from  the  time  when  in  their 
early  flights  these  industrious  creatures 
began  to  fly  about  and  dance  and  sing,  re- 
joicing at  the  return  of  the  genial  spring. 
All  through  the  flowery  season  of  summer 
he  watcheri  them  plying  their  indefatigable 
labours,  and  records  that  he  had  often  wit- 
nessed with  the  keenest  joy  his  industrious 
servants  carrying  on  their  work  with  so 
much  simplicity,  alacrity,  and  cheerfulness, 
and  singing  so  sweetly,  "insomuch  that  they 
are  fit  to  make  me  join  the  concert  and  sing 
too."  Then  in  autumn,  unlike  many  of  his 
time,  his  tender  heart  and  love  and  ad- 
miration for  their  untiring  industry  made 
him  dex^recate  the  barbarous  practice,  then 
so  prevalent,  of  destroying  the  diligent 
little  workers  over  a  "gulf  of  blue-sulphur- 
ous flame."  The  great  end  and  aim  of  his 
life  was  to  extend  the  pursuit  of  bee-keep- 
ing, so  that  it  mighti  become  an  aid  to  soothe 
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poverty's  bitter  lot,  and  help  to  add  to 
the  income  of  many  a  family,  at  least  a 
moiety  to  sweeten  the  hardships  and 
brighten  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Believing 
that  the  culture  of  bees  in  Britain  had 
never  y6t  arrived  at  anything  near  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  he  advocated  better  me- 
thods of  bee-husbandry,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  show  that  the  industry  could  be  made 
one  not  only  of  pleasure  but  profit ;  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  philosopher, 
the  farmer,  or  the  industrious  peasant.  As 
a  branch  of  niral  economy  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest  cottager,  he  showed  that 
the  small  degree  of  labour  and  attention 
required  for  their  management,  and  that 
only  for  a  short  time  each  year,  was  com- 
pensated ten  times  over  by  the  returns  ob- 
tained, so  that  no  other  of  our  minor  in- 
dustries gave  anything  like  an  equal  return 
to  that  of  bee-keeping  if  properly  managed. 
He  therefore  made  a  strong  point  of  urging 
strenuously  for  a  vast  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hives,  and  of  those  engaged  in  apicul- 
ture. The  number  of  hives  might,  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  he  pleaded,  be  in- 
creased twenty-fold,  or  even  fifty-fold. 
Counting  800  parishes  and  1,000  hives  in 
each,  with  the  profits  modestly  reckoned 
at  30s.  per  hive,  he  showed  what  the  in- 
dustry might  become.  In  his  calculation 
of  increasing,  at  something  like  a  normal 
rate,  he  works  out  the  interesting  result, 
that  one  stock  in  ten  years  might  become 
2,560 !  (I  note  that  a  contemporaneous 
English  writer  jumps  to  8,200  in  fourteen 
years.) 

In  reading  Bonnai*'s  work  it  will  be  seen 
by  his  enlightened  and  advanced  knowledge 
that  he  was  a  keen  observer.  He  had  very 
intelligent  views  regarding  the  queen,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  mark  th§t  the 
bees,  while  cai'efully  regarding  her  welfare, 
showed  her  no  signs  of  sovereignty.  He 
was  positive  she  was  the  mother  bee,  and 
that  she  laid  all  the  eggs  in  the  hive.  He 
noted  that  all  the  bees  performed  their  re- 
spective duties  without  awaiting  orders, 
and  that,  indeed,  the  diligent  little  worker 
was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  hive,  direct- 
ing the  well-being  of  the  community.  He 
proved  that  they  could  raise  a  queen  or 
worker-bee  from  the  self-same  egg,  and 
shows  that  from  his  own  observation  this 
was  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  To  prove  this 
he  withdrew  the  old  queen  and  patiently 
watched  the  consequent  results  of  cell-form- 
ation, special  feeding,  and  development  of 
the  nymph,  until,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day,  the  queen  became  a  mother.  He  then 
cut  out  all  queen  cells  and  found  that  after 
a  time  the  bees  built  no  more,  but  on  his 
supplying  them  with  a  piece  of  comb  con- 
taining eggs  from  another  hive,  they  at 
once  proceeded  to  construct  new  cells  and 
reared  a  queen.  This  enabled  him  "  to  as- 
sert   with     the    utmost     confidence     that 


workers  can  raise^queens  from  an  egg  when 
the  community  needs  one."  Yet,  although 
he  reasons  out  a  point  admirably,  he  (like 
many  more  in  his  generation)  was  utterly 
nonplussed  about  the  drone.  He  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  groping  very  near  the 
light,  and  the  truth  had  well-nigh  dawned 
on  him,  but  the  result  of  all  his  cogitation 
was  to  make  him  declare  again,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  that  the  queen  had  no 
need  of  the  drone's  assistance  in  fecunda- 
ting her.  "  I  neither  know  of  what  us©  they 
are  or  what  to  call  them."  And  this,  al- 
though he  knew  that  it  was  a  good  sign,  and 
certain  pi-oof  that  there  was  a  fertile  queen 
when  the  workers  killed  the  drones,  and 
that  in  hives  which  had  lost  their  queen 
the  drones  were  retained.  Strange  that  he 
and  other  writers  of  his  time  did  not  put 
two  and  two  together. 

He  believed  in  giving  bees  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  food,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
feeding  in  spring  and  autumn,  believing 
that  even  a  superfluity  would  not  be  lost, 
but  that  any  genei'osity  shown  them  would 
be  "  repaid  with  usury."  When  fed  in 
s^jring  they  would  breed  fast,  while  those 
with  little  provisions  would  breed  slowly  ; 
and  he  noted,  what  some  moderns  fail  to 
appreciate,  that  just  at  the  opening  of  the 
honey  flow  was  the  time  they  required  most 
care  in  order  to  ensure  that  there  would  b© 
no  danger  of  famishing  when  they  were  at 
their  strongest,  waiting  the  advent  of 
favourable  weather  and  the  honey  flow. 
He  rejoiced  with  a  true  beeman's  joy  at  the 
sight  of  the  first  laden  bee  of  the  season, 
and  carefully  diagnosed  the  strength  of 
each  colony,  as  he  counted  20  to  120  laden 
bees  enter  each  hive  in  a  given  time,  and 
he  reckoned  on  the  greatest  numbers  re- 
vealing the  strongest  hives.  He  knew  it 
was  bee-bread  or  pollen  they  carried,  and 
he  characterises  Thorley's  idea  that  it  was 
wax  as  "  absurd."  He  proves  he  knew  some- 
thing of  the  subject,  for  he  tells  us  wax  was 
an  excrescence,  exudation,  or  production 
from  the  bodies  of  the  bees,  and  that  the 
food  they  took  contributed  to  make  this 
substance.  He  calculated  that  there  were 
over  30,000  bees  in  a  good  hive,  while  all 
below  this  number  should  be  made  good  by 
uniting,  because  the  colony  stands  a  better 
chance  of  doing  good  work  with  great  num- 
bers than  with  a  few;  so  his  rule  was 
"unite,  and  don't  kill  a  single  bee."  He 
states  he  was  never  afraid  to  unite  when  it 
served  a  good  purpose.  Those  who  have 
lately  been  "  discovering  "  .  the  value  of 
strong  stocks  might  make  a  note  of  this  !  He 
practised  driving  and-  artificial  swarming, 
but  of  this  latter,  though  he  believed  in 
"human  art  and  ingenuity  assisting  them, 
wherever  possible,"  he  was  not  a  strong  ad- 
vocate, because  he  considered  in  most 
hands  natural  swarming  was  best  and 
safest. 
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In  regard  to  hives,  although  he  seems  to 
have  worked  a  number  of  "  colonies  "  (the 
time  of  the  once  famous  Stewarton  was  not 
yet),  and  was  at  least  conversant  with  col- 
lateral boxes,  still  his  experience  seemed 
to  make  him  consider  "  straw  hives  "  rather 
preferable  to  anything  else,  -although  he 
allowed  single  box-hives  answered  very  well 
and  had  several  advantages  over  straw 
ones.  He  did  not  highly  approve  of  colonies, 
and  made  the  prophetic  statement  that 
"  they  never  yet,  and  I  am  persuaded  never 
will,  be  extended  into  general  use,  although 
it  is  nearly  two  centuries  since  tney  were 
invented  by  John  Gedde,  Esq."  Some 
hives  then  in  use  were  jjlaced  three  boxes, 
one  above  the  other,  while  some  used 
an  equal  number  placed  "  collaterally." 
What  would  Nutt  say  to  this  ?  But, 
indeed,  these  hives  were  known  more 
than  one  hundred  years  before  he  in- 
troduced them.  Bonnar  gives  these  only 
a  qualified  approval,  saying :  "  I  do  not 
deny,  but  bees  may  thrive  pretty  well  on 
this  plan."  It  shows  how  old  customs  and 
practices  die  hard,  when  a  prominent  bee- 
man,  in  the  very  closing  days  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  could  thus  only  bestow 
modified  praise  on  all  other  hives,  and  de- 
clare that  straw  hives  wex'e  still  "  rather 
preferable." 

Let  me  close  this  appreciation  of  James 
Bonnar  and  his  work  by  the  following  words 
of  commendation  by  another  able  writer 
who  knew  him,  and  the  words  are  doubly 
valuable  coming  from  one  who  was  so 
scant  in  his  praise  as'Huish:  "He  has 
been  a  benefactor  to  liis  country,  and  im- 
planted a  desire  in  his  countrymen  to  cul- 
tivate the  bee,  so  that  many  are  now  i*eady 
to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  advan- 
tage which  they  have  derived  from  his  coun- 
sel. I  shall  feel  happy  if  the  end  of  my 
labours  be  the  same."  The  last  sentence 
is  re-echoed  by— D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


REMEDIES  AGAINST  BACTERIA. 

[5450.]  The  Press  cutting  I  enclose  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  remedies  against 
bacteria.  I  cannot  speak  as  an  experienced 
bee-keeper,  but  my  obsei'vation  goes  to 
l^rove  that  naphthaline  has  little  value  as 
a  destroyer  of  wax-moth  even.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  winter  two  stocks  of  bees 
in  modern  hives,  with  the  usual  accessories, 
came  into  my  possession  from  two  persons 
who  wei-e  for  a  while  prevented  from  taking 
care  of  them.  During  the  course  of  cleaning 
up  the  frames  which  had  been  in  use  I 
found  embedded  in  almost  every  frame,  in 
the  grooves,  one  or  more  cocoons  of  wax- 
moth.  I  had  pi'eviously  noticed  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  all 
hives  I  have  seen  as  issued  by  makers,  be- 


ing rough  and  unplaned.  In  this  condition 
they  offer  shelter  and  breeding-ground  for 
various  small  insects,  moths  and  bacteria. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  a  scandal 
that  a  maker  selling  a  hive  at  a  price  from 
10s.  to  20s.  does  not  send  it  out  with  all 
surfaces  clean-planed  and  free  from  niches 
and  cracks.  I  should  suggest  the  avoidance 
of  all  hives  which  are  not  clean-planed  in- 
side, also  the  disuse  of  grooved  frames  and 
sections.  The  jDlainer  and  cleaner  the  sur- 
faces of  everything  connected  with  hives 
and  bees  the  better  it  will  be  in  all  respects. 

I  observe  that  a  corresiDondent,  "  H.  B., 
Kent  "  (Queiy  3326,  page  69),  asks  you  con- 
cerning the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercuiy  as 
a  disinfectant.  I  should  strongly  ui-ge  him 
to  avoid  the  use  of  this  substance.  It  is  a 
most  powerful  and  dangerous  corrosive 
poison,  and  is  difficult  to  eliminate,  and  if 
used  to  disinfect  the  hands  is  liable  to 
cause  a  good  deal  of  skin  irritation. 
Further,  if  there  be  any  abrasions  of  the 
skin,  the  trouble  may  be  a  dangerous  one. 
I  think  he  would  find  that  a  5  per  cent, 
solution,  in  water,  of  pure  carbolic  acid 
(absolute  phenol)  would  be  the  most  safe 
and  effective  disinfectant  for  all  purposes, 
followed  by  plenty  of  soap  and  water — the 
latter  alone  being  a  most  effective  disinfect- 
ant if  used  hot. 

In  all  books  on  bee-keeping  which  I  have 
read  there  are  many  "  don'ts,"  but  very  few 
"whys."  In  this  connection,  may  I  ask 
why  beet-sugar,  and  sugars  other  than  cane- 
sugai",  should  not  be  used  for  bee-food  ? 
Why,  for  instance,  may  not  commercial 
glucose  (usually  a  thick,  clear,  and  colour- 
less syrup)  be  so  used  ?  I  send  name,  etc., 
for  reference,  and  sign — Fitzfabitjs,  Corn- 
wall, Februaiy  22. 

[We  do  not  usually  print  extracts  without 
giving  the  name  of  the  paper  from  which 
the  cutting  is  taken  as  authority  for  the 
statement.  While  it  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  naphthaline  has  "  no  action  on 
the  larvpe  of  destructive  insects,"  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  it  is  highly  dis- 
tasteful to  those  insects,  and  prevents  them 
hai'bouring  in  its  presence.  Entomologists 
have  for  a  veiy  long  time  used  it  in  insect 
cabinets,  and  know  of  its  efficacy  in  pre- 
venting the  destruction  of  their  collections 
by  mites,  so  common  and  which  multiply 
so  rapidly  where  this  preventive  is  not  used. 
Nor  will  those  who  have  employed  it  libei"- 
ally  to  keep  moth  out  of  cases  of  clothes  or 
furs,  especially  in  countries  where  clothes- 
moths  are  more  troublesome  than  here,  be 
persuaded  that  it  is  not  to  naphthaline  that 
their  presei*vation  is  due,  especially  where, 
at  the  same  time,  cases  not  so  ti'eated  will 
be  found  full  of  these  destmictive  insects. 

With  regard  to  your  reference  to  books, 
we  may  say  it  is  impossible,  in  books  on 
bee-keeping,  to  always  say  "  why  "  a  thing 
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should  not  he  done  without  unduly  increas- 
ing the  hulk  of  the  hook,  and  consequently 
the  price.  When  matters  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  certain  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  years  ago,  it  is  not  necessi 
sary  to  repeat  the  discussions  in  text- 
books. You  will  find  "  why  "  other  than 
cane-sugar  should  not  be  used  for  bee-food 
thoroughly  discussed  in  back  volumes  of 
the  Bee  Journal.  In  short,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  was  that  beet-sugar  was  injurious 
to  winter  bees  upon  owing  to  certain 
chemical  substances  which  it  contains. 
Glucose,  besides  its  lower  sweetening 
power,  is  not  a  perfect  food,  and  cannot  be 
converted  into  a  perfect  food,  as  cane-sugar 
can  be.  Trials  years  ago  proved  that  bees 
could  not  be  wintered  upon  this  substance. 
For  further  particulars  we  would  refer  you 
to  B.B.J,  of  December  5,  1901  (page  489), 
and  many  other  numbers,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  cane-sugar,  beet-sugar,  and  glucose 
has  been  dealt  with  in  connection  with  bees 
and  honey.  We  may  also,  without  dis- 
courtesy, point  out  that  beginners  with  bees 
are  not  the  most  qualified  critics  of  text- 
books written  by  men  of  long  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  •"  'ibject.  Moreover, 
without  being  told  wha>  is  comprised  in 
"  all  the  books  on  bee-keeping  "  our  cor- 
respondent has  read,  it  is  certain  that  if  he 
chooses  good  books,  and  after  reading  fails 
to  understand  the  "whys"  of  what  is  needed 
to  make  a  successful  bee-keeper,  he  falls 
short  of  less  cultured  and  presumably  more 
simple-minded  men. — Eds.] 


THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  HETHERINGTON 

[5451.]  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Hetherington,  and  much 
interested  in  reading  your  obituary  notice 
of  him  in  last  week's  B.J. 

When  visiting  some  of  the  prominent 
American  bee-keepers  in  the  autumn  of 
1901,  I  wrote  to  Captain  Hetherington  at 
his  home.  Cherry  Valley,  N.Y.,  asking  if 
I  might  call  on  him,  and  after  a  few  days  I 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  him,  not  to 
Cherry  Valley,  but  to  Strasburg,  Virginia, 
where, over  300  miles  from  his  home-apiary, 
he  had  established  some  large  out-apiaries 
which  he  was  just  then  putting  into  con- 
dition for  wintering.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  only  be  equalled  in  this  country  by 
running  a  heather-apiary  in  Scotland  in 
connection  with  a  sainfoin  apiaiy  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  I  thought  it  a  good 
example  of  the  enterprise  of  one  who,  only 
a  few  years  ago,  was  the  most  extensive  bee- 
keeper in  the  world. 

I  was  able  to  accept  the  late  Captain 
Hetherington's  kind  invitation  a  little  later 
on,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  few  days  as 
his  guest  at  Strasburg,  Virginia.  The  rail- 
way line  from  Washington,  B.C.,    where  I 


had  previously  been  staying,  to  Strasburg 
crosses  the  Blue  Mountains.  When  I  took 
the  journey  it  was  after  dark,  and  I  had  a 
fine  view  of  a  forest  fire  in  the  mountains. 
At  one  of  the  stations  in  the  Blue 
Mountains  Captain  Hetherington  unex- 
pectedly boarded  the  train  and  introduced 
himself  to  me.  I  at  once  recognised  him 
from  his  portrait  in  the  "  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee 
Culture."  He  w-as  a  man  of  particularly 
fine  physique.  The  hand  with  which  he 
heartily  grasped  mine  was  hard,  and  in- 
dicated a  life  of  hard  work  ;  .at  the  same 
time  he  bore  every  mark  of  a  refined  and 
educated  gentleman.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  got  up  at  4.30  that  morning,  walked 
four  miles  with  a  heavy  satchel,  done  a 
day's  bee  work,  and  taken  a  long  drive,  also 
several  long  walks  in  the  mountains.  The 
active  part  that  Cajitain  Hetherington 
played  on  the  side  of  the  "  North  "  in  the 
American  Civil  War  was  mentioned  in  your 
article.  The  esteem  lie^was  held  in  by  all 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of 
Strasburg  were  exceedingly  friendly,  and 
did  everything  they  could  to  help  him,  his 
position  there  being  not  without  the 
delicate  points  that  some  British  bee- 
keepers who  own  apiaries  in  distant 
villages  understand  ;  but  the  delicateness 
of  Captain  Hetherington's  position  at 
Strasburg  was  increased  by  the  rivalry  be- 
tween "  North  "  and  "  South  "  that  has  not 
jet  quite  disappeared  in  some  of  the  States. 

Captain  Hetherington  gave  me  a  woeful 
description  of  the  ravages  in  New  York 
State  of  the  comparatively  new  bee-disease, 
"  black-brood,"  and  I  gathered  that  it  was 
partly  on  account  of  this  disease  that  he 
had  decided  to  open  these  apiaries  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  disease  is  at  present  un- 
known. He  seemed  to  think  that  the 
disease  was  very  difiicult  to  treat,  but  said 
he  had  found  naphthaline  balls  to  be  of 
some  vahie.  The  chief  honey  plant  in  this 
part  of  Virginia  is  Viper's-Bugloss 
(Echmm  vulgare),  a  plant  of  the  Borage 
tribe,  that  is  common  in  old  quarries  and 
gravel-pits  in  England.  In  Virginia  it  is 
called  "  Blue  Thistle,"  and  is  a  troublesome 
weed. 

Cajitain  Hetherington  was  using  his 
favourite  Quinby  frames  in  Virginia.  As 
he  was  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  ex- 
tensive producers  of  comb-honey,  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  his  super  and  sec- 
tions. The  super  he  preferred  had  metal 
T  rests  for  the  sections,  a  device  well-known 
in  England,  but  less  used  in  America  now 
than  formerly.  He  used  a  two-bee-way  tall 
section,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  5in. 
high  by  3|  across.  The  sections  were  made 
in  four  pieces,  each  "  dove-tailed  "  at  the 
ends, the  "dove-tails"  being  glued  and  fitted 
together  in  a  special  machine  which  did  the 
work  quickly  and  well.     A  rigidly  rect- 
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angular  section  was  thus  produced,  prac- 
tically as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  the 
ordinary  one-piece  sections,  which  Captain 
Hethei'ington  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  liable  to  assume  a  rhombic 
shajDe.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  many 
experienced  honey-producei's  in  New  York 
State  and  Ontario  agree  with  Captain 
Hetherington  in  this  matter,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  the  four-piece  section  will  grow 
popular  in  the  near  future  for  another 
reason,  namely,  the  scarcity  and  increas- 
ing cost  of  bass-wood,  the  only  wood  which 
is  tough  enough  to  make  the  folding 
V-joints  of  the  one-piece  section. 

The  thing  that  most  took  my  fancy  when 
staying  with  the  late  Captain  Hetherington 
was  his  very  neat  and  attractive  folding 
carton  for  his  tall  sections.  It  was  made  of 
thin  straw-coloured  cardboard,  with  a 
small  oval  opening  in  front  which  was 
covered  with  a  window  of  mica  attached  on 
the  inside.  He  had  a  description  of  the 
honey,  with  his  name  and  address  printetl 
in  black  above  and  below  the  window,  and 
on  the  back  was  a  high-class  but  wittily- 
worded  advertisement  with,  I  think,  a 
sketch  of  a  bear  at  a  bee-hive,  and  the  warn- 
ing, "Please  handle  with  great  care." 
These  cartons  wei-e  quite  the  nicest-look- 
ing packages  for  honey  that  I  have  seen,  the 
straw-coloured  card  and  oval  window  being 
much  more  in  keeping  with  the  honey,  and 
showing  it  off  far  better  than  the  brilliant 
red  and  blue  cardboard  cases  one  some- 
times sees  with  little  round  windows,  or 
none  at  all.  I  must  say,  too,  that  some  of 
the  pleasing  effects  were  due  to  the  tall 
shape.  Captain  Hetherington  said  that 
these  cases  cost  him  only  65  to  78  cents  (2s. 
8^d.  to  3s.  3d.)  per  100,  and  he  attributed 
much  of  his  success  in  marketing  honey  to 
them. — F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  February  27. 


DISTANCE  BEES  TRAVEL  FOR  FOOD. 

[5452.]  I  am  led  by  the  remarks  of  our 
friend,  "  D.  M.  M."  (5429,  page  61),  and 
his  interesting  criticisms  of  Mr.  Doolittle's 
opinion  upon  this  point,  to  venture  a  sug- 
gestion in  the  matter. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  agreed  that 
"  D.  M.  M.'s"  conclusions  are  at  least 
thoroughly  sound  and  reliable  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  and  that,  whether  bees 
are  able  to  fly  five  miles  or  fifteen,  they 
cannot  store  surplus  if  they  have  to  range 
too  far  afield  for  this  purpose.  So  much, 
however,  must  be  allowed  for  locality — I 
have  almost  ceased  to  dogmatise  since 
realising  the  full  truth  of  this — that  I  find 
myself  able  to  accept  as  possible  even  the 
"  tall  "  statement  that  bees  will  fly  so  far  as 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  home  to  reach 
good  bee-forage. 

Mr.  Doolittle  is  so  reliable  an  observer, 


and  so  deservedly  respected  an  authority, 
and  so  unlikely  to  reiterate  a  statement  of 
this  kind  without  being,  himself  at  least, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  data,  that  one 
is  loth  to  label  as  "  impossible  "  any  one  of 
his  statements,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
solution  may  be  found  in  this  very  differ- 
ence of  locality. 

I  have  understood  that  the  apiary  at 
Borodino  is  situate  in  a  valley  heavily 
wooded  with  the  basswood  (or  lime-trees), 
from  which  the  surplus  comes.  The  flow 
commences  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  re- 
cedes slowly  to  the  highest  trees,  which  are 
some  miles  away.  Now  this  is  quite  a 
different  case  from  the  one  in  which  a  flow 
of,  say,  heather  occurs  without  a  Warning, 
or  any  connecting  link,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  bees  are  enticed,  as  it 
were,  daily  farther  and  farther  afield  until 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  reach  the 
distance  indicated.  Lest  I  be  misunder- 
stood, I  would  say  that  I  am  not  altogether 
disagreeing  with  my  friend  "  D.  M.  M.," 
whose  ax'gument  I  respect,  nor  fully  sup- 
porting Mr.  Doolittle,  as  I,  too,  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  hitter's  reasons  for  his 
assertion  that  bees  travel  up  to  six  miles 
from  choice,  which  is  the  main  point  at 
issue.  Incidentally,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
thoroughly  ascertain  that  all  flow  had 
ceased  within  the  circle  indicated. 

It  must  be,  of  course,  apparent  that  the 
area  to  be  foraged  increases  the  more 
rapidly  the  farther  from  home,  and  that 
where  many  colonies  are  located  the  home 
supply  must  soon  be  exhausted.  Now,  as 
it  is  almost  undoubtedly  this  fact  which 
has  developed  the  inclination  to  fly  at  teast 
some  distance  from  home,  even  in  a  natural 
state,  where  but  few  bees,  or  one  colony 
only,  is  located,  it  is  possible  that  this  un- 
stated distance  may  be  increased  by  stress 
of  circumstance  where,  say,  a  hundred 
strong  colonies  are  artificially  collected. 

It  is  perhaps  possible,  to  put  it  plainly, 
that  the  habit  may  be  formed  ( ?  by 
traditional  accretion)  until  jjast  necessity 
may  appear  as  present  choice.  For  myself, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  flower 
grown  between  the  hives  is  allowed  to  waste 
its  sweetness  on  the  desert(ed)  air. 

It  is  also  certainly  possible  that  there 
may  be  differences  between  the  Banff  and 
Borodino  bees,  as  I  believe  that  they  are 
membei's  of  different  races.  I  am  quite 
ojaen  to  correction  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Doolittle  is  well  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  but  I  cannot  avoid  the  above  sug- 
gestion that  knowledge  of  the  flow  is  the 
important  factor,  in  view  of  the  emphatic 
statement  of  opinion  by  "D.  M.  M."  that 
bees  would  (?  invariably)  die  of  starvation 
rather  than  travel  more  than  five  miles  for 
food. — L.  S.  Crawshaw,  Ilkley-in-Wharfe- 
dale,  February  27. 
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SHOWS  AND   SHOWING. 

[5453.]  This  subject  seems  to  have  run  its 
course  in  your  pages,  with  the  result  of 
showing  that  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  judge  are  anxious  that  a  state  of  things 
that  is  becoming  intolerable  shall  be  ended. 
But  I  ask  :  Will  Mr.  Weston's  proposed 
plan  of  buying  up  first-prize  exhibits  check 
dishonest  exhibiting  ?  In  giving  his  views 
upon  this  subject  on  page  523,  Mr.  Weston 
asks  has  anyone  a  better  plan  to  offer  than 
his  own  ?  Well,  I  have  thought  out  another 
plan,  but  as  it  would  be  expensive  to  carry 
out  I  will  not  discuss  it.  Neither  Mr. 
Weston's  plan  nor  my  own,  however,  can 
do  much  to  stop  dishonest  exhibiting  as 
now  carried  on.  Unlike  the  schedule 
issued  by  our  exhibition  committee,  dis- 
honest exhibitors  have  moved  with  the 
times,  and  fraudulent  showing  as  we  knew 
it  ten  years  ago  is  quite  out  of  date 

"The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Weston, 
that  there  is  "  no  saleable  quantity  of 
hciiey  behind  the  high-class  samples  ex- 
hibited at  our  shows,"  is  quite  wrong  so  far 
as  many  of  our  best  bee-keepers  are  con- 
cerned. The  honest,  iDainstaking  exhibitor 
is  necessarily  a  person  who  is  habitually 
thorough  in  all  he  does.  His  work  cannot 
begin  and  end  at  the  exhibition  table,  and 
the  thoi'oughness  displayed  on  the  show- 
bench  will  be  traceable  in  the  bulk  of  his 
produce.  One  cannot  be  an  honest  and  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  and  a  careless  and 
slovenly  bee-keeper  at  the  same  time.  In 
saying:  this  I  am  not  forgetting  that  honey 
of  the  best  quality  cannot  possibly  be  j)ro- 
duced  in  some  districts.  Therefore,  what- 
ever alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
shows  may  be  decided  upon,  we  can  only  ex- 
pect always  that  the  exhibitor  will  prepare 
and  stage  his  finest  produce  and  show  it  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  Evidence  is 
not  wanting  that  the  public  would  take  no 
interest  in  viewing  produce  of  poor  or  even 
of  average  quality  if  not  shown  tO'  the  best 
advantage. 

My  notes  cany  me  back  to  the  show- 
tables  of  fifteen  years  ago,  and  then,  as 
now,  I  find  exhibitors  who  have  been 
generally  unsuccessful,  while  we  have 
always  had  among  us  those  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  find  the  cause  of  their 
failure  out,  or  make  any  effoi*t  to  learn 
how  to  show  really  good  honey  to 
advantage.  In  the  earlier  days  it  was  more 
common  than  now  to  comment  upon  in- 
dividual exhibits  in  reports  of  shows.  It 
was  quite  a  usual  thing  to  read  something 

like  this  : — "  Mr. 's  exhibit  was  of  high 

general  quality,  but  badly  shown."  A  com- 
ment"of  this  kind  would  be  very  applicable 
to  some  exhibits  staged  in  these  later  days. 
My  experience  is  not  so  much  that  some 
bee-keepers  fail  to  produce  good  honey,  as 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  profit  by  their 
failure  and  try  to  learn  how  to  succeed. 


Mr.  Weston^  in  his  later  views  upon  this 
subject  (January  7,  page  3),  refers  to  my 
complaint  against  the  local  committee  of 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  and  sug- 
gests that  jjossibly  the  committee  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  are  weary  of  seeing  the 
prize  money  constantly  divided  among 
about  half-a-dozen  bee-keepers.  As  to  this 
I  may  point  out  at  agricultural  shows  the 
bulk  of  the  prizes  are  mainly  taken  by  the 
same  exhibitors.  But  apart  from  this  I 
could,  if  space  allowed,  show  that  the 
smallness  of  the  grant  made  to  our  County 
Bee-keepers'  Association  last  year  for  the 
honey  section  of  the  show  was  attributable 
to  other  reasons  than  Mr.  Weston  sug- 
gests. On  page  3  Mr.  Weston  writes  of 
bringing  back  our  honey  shows  to  a  con- 
dition which  I  am  sorry  tO'  say  has  never 
existed,  except  on  paper.  Since  I  first  be- 
came interested  in  bees  and  honey  shows 
the  bulk  of  the  prizes  have  been 
taken  by  the  most  painstaking  half- 
dozen  or  so  men  in  the  county,  wTiile  there 
has  always  been  some  such  as  I  have 
already  described  as  unwilling  to  learn. 

The  committees  of  our  Bee-keepers' 
Associations  have  never  succeeded  in 
creating  the  true  spirit  of  friendly 
rivalry  so  desirable  in  all  associated 
efforts.  Some  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  work  for  which  the  association  was 
formed  has  now  been  accomplished.  But  it 
is  quite  certain  that  our  County  Bee- 
keepers' Associations  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed for  many  years  to  come  in  teaching 
what  is  best  in  bee-keeping.  Honey  is  still 
x'egarded  as  a  luxury  in  the  home  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  as  it  was  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  we  still  import  many 
tons  of  foreign  honey  of  poor  quality.  The 
agricultural  labourers  are  mostly  ignorant 
of  how  to  keep  bees  profitably,  to  gather 
Nature's  wasting  sweets,  and  provide  a 
wholesome  and  comparatively  inexpensive 
addition  to  his  very  limited  bill  of  fare. — 
W.  LovEDAY,  Hatfield  Heath,  Harlow. 


BEE  NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  TOPICS. 

[5454.]  Close-ended  Frames. — Judged  by 
the  rarity  of  the  mention  of  close-ended 
frames  in  your  pages,  it  would  seem  that  a 
close-ended  brood-frame  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  British  bee-keeping,  but  in  view 
of  the  strong  position  held  by  these  frames 
in  American  apiaries  it  might  be  interest- 
ing, and  may  be  useful,  to  have  some  light 
thrown  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  those  who 
have  worked  such  frames  in  this  country 
would  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
pei'ience. 

Mr.  Alex.  Reid,  who  writes  in  B.B.J,  of 
January  14  last  (5384,  page  12)  has  all  his 
stocks  on  close-ended  frames,  and  claims 
several  advantages  over  the  ordinarj- 
variety,  the  most  obvious,    perhaps,    being 
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the  better  retention  of  heat  when  "  build- 
ing up "  in  spring.  Mr.  Reid  has,  of 
course,  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  up-to-date  and  easily  manipu- 
lated hive,  and  in  putting  his  ideas  into 
practice  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  no 
one.  When  in  the  unfinished  state  the 
above  hive  was  examined,  and  duly  com  • 
mented  ujDon  by  your  coiTespondent 
"D.  M.  M." 

Thereupon  appeared  a  communication 
from  a  Derbyshire  expert  to  the  effect  that 
he  also  had  an  improved  hive,  the  benefits 
of  which  he  was  anxious  to  share  with  bee- 
keepers in  general.  But  notwithstanding 
repeated  requests  the  necessaiy  informa- 
tion has  not  yet  appeared,  and  beedom  is 
still  pining  for  that  paragon  hive. 

The  first-mentioned  hive  is  now  finished, 
and  Mr.  Reid  hopes  shortly  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  submitting  it  to  the  verdict 
of  his  fellow  beemen. 

As  Others  See  Us. — It  is  a  rather  dubious 
compliment  the  non-technical  Press  pay  us 
bee-keepers  in  i-anking  our  craft  along  with 
the  sea-serpent  and  other  mysteries,  always 
on  hand,  ready  to  be  worked  up  into  spicy 
tit-bits  for  the  delectation  of  newspaper 
readers.  Needless  to  say,  the  choicest  nar- 
ratives of  this  tyi^e  come  from  "  across  the 
pond."  In  this  country  a  short  honey-crop 
means  a  long  sugar-bill,  but  the  enterpris- 
ino;  Yankee  has  found  out  how  to  get  the 
necessary  sugar  witliout  parting  with  the 
equivalent  cash.  In  brief,  the  scheme  is  to 
move  the  hives  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
sugar  refinery,  and  bid  the  bees  help  them- 
selves. To  be  up-to-date,  a  motor-car  is 
used  for  conveyino;  the  winged  filibusters 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

Queen-mating. — In.  bee-books  and  papers 
quite  a  lot  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  queen-rearing,  and  although  to  a  lesser 
extent  on  the  raising  of  choice  drones  to 
mate  with  them.  This  is  all  right  so-  far  as 
it  goes,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
odds  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  selected 
queens  mating  with  the  rag-tag  and  bob- 
tail of  the  surrounding  apiaries,  drones, 
although  physically  "  fit "  are  unlikely 
to  transmit  any  traits  other  than  undesir- 
able ones  ;  while  this  remains  the  case  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. Some  time  ago  there  was 
shown,  at  a  meeting  of  the  B.B.K.A.  in 
London,  an  apparatus  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  mating  process,  but 
the  inventor  could  claim  only  a  small  pei"- 
centage  of  successes.  At  the  time  the  in- 
vention was  viewed  in  a  somewhat  dubious 
light,  and  as  no  more  has  since  been  heard 
of  the  matter  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
mechanical  mating  has  not  proved  a 
success.  Somewhat  more  promising,  how- 
ever, is  the  method,  initially  successful, 
now  being  tried  in  America.  The  main 
principle  is  that  of  an  enclosure,  in  connec- 


tion with  the  hives,  in  which  the  queen  and 
drones  are  allowed  a  free  upwarcl  flight  of 
sufficient  extent  to  ensure  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  hives  used  are  ranged  in  a  circle 
round  the  tent,  and  two  entrances  are  usedj 
the  front  one  permitting  the  workers  alone 
to  pass,  while  at  the  proper  time  the  back 
entrances  are  opened  to  allow  the  queen 
and  drones  into  the  enclosure.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  queen-rearing  specialists  might 
let  us  have  their  opinion  on  the  mating- 
tent  idea?— J.  M.  E.,  Ussie  Valley,  N.B., 
February  23. 


OWNER'S  RISK  RATES. 

[5455.]  Previous  to  the  show  season  of 
1903  I,  along  with  othei-s  of  your  readers, 
had  to  pay  full  rates  for  exhibits  returned 
from  the  shows,  but  early  last  year  I 
travelled  to  our  nearest  station  (six  miles 
away)  and  saw  the  station-master  about  the 
question  of  rates,  and  he  advised  me  to  sign 
an  "  owner's  risk  "  note,  which  I  did,  and 
although  I  exhibited  at  most  of  the  big 
shows,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  I 
never  had  any  extra  charges  to  pay.  I 
think  this  subject  has  more  to  do  with  the 
scarcity  of  entries  than  anything  else,  and 
that  if  the  B.B.K.A.  would  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  make  it  clear  that  honey  can 
be  returned  at  the  lower  rate,  it  would  do 
more  to  swell  the  entries  than  by  buying  in 
first-prize  exhibits.  In  my  own  case,  prior 
to  last  year  a  dozen  pounds  of  honey  sent  to 
the  Agricultural  Hall  would  cost  me  2s. 
2d.  each  way,  which  with  2s.'  6d.  entry  fee 
made  up  6s.  lOd  for  a  single  exhibit,  and  as 
the  majority  of  bee-keepers  are  working 
men  like  myself,  we  have  to  consider  the 
expense.  Now,  however^  I  can  send  two 
exhibits  at  the  cost  of  one.  I  have  enclosed 
copy  of  a  G.N.R.  consignment  note  which 
explains  itself.  ^.^ 

I  had  an  idea  that  the  railway  companies 
would  not  be  so  careful  under  the  "  owner's 
risk  rate  "  as  if  at  their  risk,  but  although 
I  exhibited  so  frequently  I  never  had  less 
bi'eakages  than  last  year. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Loveday's  remark  on 
page  77,  I  do  not  require  to  sign  a  consign- 
ment note  for  return  journey. — W. 
Patchett,  Cabourne,  Lines,  February  29. 


MAKING  THE  "  W.B.C.  "  HIVE. 
[5456.]  I  notice  in  to-day's  B.B.J,  your 
reply  (on  page  80)  to  "  E.  P.,  Anxious 
(Gravesend) "  re  metal  runners  for 
"  W.B.C."  hive  he  is  making.  His  error,  I 
believe,  is  that  he  is  using  the  flat  side 
of  the  tin  nailed  on  to  the  top  edge  of 
the  back  and  front  boards  of  brood-box 
instead  of  the  edge,  and  the  strips  nailed 
on  to  the  inside  of  the  back  and  front 
boards.  His  first  query  (3317),  February 
11,  implies  such,  for  he  inquires  about  the 
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space  between  top-bars  and  bottom  of  shal- 
low-frame box  "  where  the  bees  can  get 
out." 

If  he  had  carried  out  instructions  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  tin  angle-pieces 
forming  he  "  metal  runners  "  were  nailed 
on  to  raise  the  frames  up  flush  with  top  of 
brood-box. 

I  have  just  made  a  hive  myself,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  following  instruc- 
tions in  "Note-Book." 

■  Apologising  for  my  somewhat  lengthened 
communication,  but  hiavin,g  received  large 
help  from  your  journal,  I  could  not  but 
try  to  render  help  where  I  felt  capable. — 
W.   Lainchbttey,  Northants,  February  26. 

[Your  view  of  our  friend's  error  is 
exactly  our  own,  but  there  were  other 
things  which  made  it  advisable  that  lue 
should  see  a  hive  made  up,  as  he  evidently 
had  never  examined .  a  finished  fi'ame- 
hive. — Eds.] 


HOME-MADE  EXTRACTORS. 

[5457.]  Referring  to  the  subject  of  home- 
made hives  (5426,  page  57),  one  finds  a 
certain  amount  of  pleasure  in  reading  com- 
munications from  such  genei'ous  correspon- 
dents as  Mr.  S.  Darlington,  and  I  take  it 
he  is  only  waiting  for  someone  to  say  they 
would  like  to  have  particulars  of  how  to 
make  an  extractor  large  enough  to  take  four 
Standard  frames,  and  he  is  ready  to  supply 
us  with  the  necessary  information. 

I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to 
suggest  to  Mr.  Darlington  that  the  present 
time  would  no  doubt  be  found  suitable  by 
most  readers  for  perusing  the  j)romised 
particulars,  so  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  an  extraetor  for 
themselves  before  the  busy  season  demands 
their  spare  time  in  a  different  direction.  It 
might  also  console  Mr*.  Darlington  to  know 
that  I  have  just  finished  making  four 
"  home-made  'uns  "  this  winter,  which  are 
quite  ready  for  either  rain  or  ixin  to  be 
looked  at  them.  I  would  also  add  that  I 
have  bought  several  hives  which  have 
given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  they 
were  cheap  ones,  but  then  I  got  them  frdm 
a  reliable  dealer. — E.  Geo.  Ive,  Notts, 
February  29. 


"MUSINGS    ON    PAST    NOTES." 

SELLING  COMB-HONEY  IN  SECTIONS. 

[5,458.]  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Kibble  who, 
in  his  "Notes  from  Wychwood  Forest," 
February  11  (page  58),  makes  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  bee-keepers  in  tliis  district. 
Our  best  flow  is  from  sainfoin  and  white 
clover,  finishing  up  with  limes  and  black- 
berries, so  we  have  some  of  the  best  sources 
of  honey  that  can  be  as  regards  quality. 


Yet  I  saw  last  year  good  sections  (from 
sainfoin  and  .white  clover)  16oz.  to  18oz. 
each  in  weight  being  hawked  from  door  to 
door  at  fourpence  each  by  a  man  employed 
by  a  bee-keeper  located  in  the  Wychwood 
Forest  district.  He  hadabouteightysections 
to  dispose  of,  for  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
he  was  offered  5s.  per  doz. ,  and  refused  the 
offer.  Yet  they  were  afterwards  sold  at 
the  price  named  above.  What  was  the  re- 
sult ?  He  was  soon  cleared  out ;  then 
others  were  applied  to,  but  when  a  fair 
price  was  asked  you  had  the  fourpence  each 
price  of  our  friend  mentioned  above  quoted 
to  you.  Now  comes  the  question,  whose 
fault  is  it  that  such  low  prices  prevail  ?  I 
say  the  fault,  in  many  cases,  is  that  of  bee- 
keepers themselves.  They  sell  at  pi'ices 
that  cannot  pay  them,  and  once  get  prices 
down  it  is  a  big  task  to  get  them  up  again. 
I  would  we  had  more  bee-keepers  of  Mr. 
Kibble's  stamp  in  this  district,  then  we 
should  have  no  cutting  of  prices,  and  I 
hope  his  appeal  will  have  its  reward. 

Owner's  Bisk  Bates. — I  think  Mr.  W. 
Woodley  will  find  that  he  can  have  his  ex- 
hibits returned  at  the  "  cheap  rate  "  from 
shows.  For  his  benefit  I  will  relate  what 
happened  to  me  in  that  way  last  year.  I 
sent  a  dozen  jars  of  extracted  honey  to  the 
"  Grocers'  Exhibition "  at  owner's  risk 
rate,  which  cost  me  lid.  They  would  not 
accept  honey  by  any  other  rate.  I  foolishly 
omitted  to  put  on  the  return  label,  "Honey, 
cheap  rate,"  and  in  consequence  I  was 
charged  2s  for  return  carriage  of  same, 
which  charge  I  refused  to  pay.  On  my  ex- 
plaining the  matter  to  the  station-master 
he  asked  how  was  the  railway  folk  at  the 
other  end  to  know  that  it  was  honey,  where 
the  2s.  charge  was  put  on  ?  But  I  am  glad 
to  say  I  was  let  off  by  paying  the  lid.,  and 
I  consider  it  was  more  my  faiilt  than  theirs 
in  not  putting  it  on  the  label  for  return. 

Shows  ai^d  Shoicing. — I  think  the  con- 
tribution by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Febi-uary  18, 
put  the  above  in  a  nutshell.  We  have  the 
two  boys  wanting  the  apples  ;  we  have  some 
bee-keepers  wanting  the  prizes.  To  those  I 
say,  be  like  Resolute,  go  in  and  win.  If 
beaten,  try  again.  Find  out  where  your 
weak  points  were  ;  improve  them  for  the 
next  attemjjt ;  study  the  "winning  exhibit," 
it  is  the  best  education  one  can  have.  Com- 
]3are  the  colour,  flavour,  etc.,  with  your 
own  ;  see  if  yours  is  strained  as  nicely  as 
the  winning  lot,  and  by  doing  so  you  will 
scon  find  out  j^our  defects.  I  do  not  believe 
by  debarring,  or  buying,  exhibits  of  some  of 
the  best  exhibitors  will  solve  the  difficulty, 
as  others  will  come  to  the  front  and  then 
we  shall  have  the  same  growl  again.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  class  for  any  that  had 
not  won  a  prize  at  the  four  leading  shows, 
"Royal,"  "Confectioners',"  "Grocers',"  and 
"  Dairy,"  which  would  help  us  out  of  the 
difficulty  a  bit.     But  there  is    always   one 
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point  we  should  not  lose  sight  of,  the  ex- 
hibitors make  the  show. — C.  T.  Eden, 
Chadlington. 


*4(.*  The  crowded  condition  of  our  Corre- 
spondence columns  this  week  compels  us  to 
hold  over  the  usual  Bee-garden  picture  and 
several  letters. 


MR.   EDWIN  BALL. 

We  regret  to  receive  a  notification  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Edwin  Ball,  at  his  residence, 
Northampton,  on  Friday  last,  the  26th  ult.. 
in  his  70th  year.  Mr.  Ball  was  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  Leicestershire 
B.K.A.,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  pro- 
moting the  meetings  and  honey  shows  of 
the  association  while  resident  in  the 
county.  On  leaving  Leicestershire  for 
Noi'thampton  he  joined  the  B.K.A.  of  the 
latter  county,  and  was  at  one  time  lectui'er 
on  bees  and  bee-keeping  under  the  auspices 
of  the  County  Council.  A  great  lover  of 
bees,  and  a  worker  in  the  cause,  Mr.  Ball 
will  be  much  regretted  by  his  many  bee- 
friends  in  the  Midlands,  who  will  join  us  in 
tendering  our  resjDectful  sympathy  with 
those  he  has  left  behind  to  mourn  his  loss. 


^tlwm  fprn  iltc  giuf^. 


Maldon,  Essex,  February  20. — Tlu; 
weather  has  been  quite  spring-like  for  the 
last  two  days,  with  bees  flying  in 
thousands.  Their  musical  hum  seems  to 
urge  us  to  have  everything  ready  for  them, 
as  the  time  is  near  when  they  will  want 
our  help,  if  we  expect  them  to  give  us  a 
good  retirn  of  surplus  honey. 

While  feeding  my  poultry  to-day  I 
caught  the  enclosed  queen  wasps.  Are  they 
the  first  you  have  seen  this  season?  Trust- 
ing both  our  Editors  are  enjoying  the  best 
of  health  in  this  trying  weather,  and  hoping 
all  bee-men  are  in  good  spirits  with  regard 
to  the  season  before  us  is  the  wish  of — 
A.C.T. 


[3333.]  Managing  Hives  Located  a  Lone, 
Distance  AuHiy. — I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  give  me  advice  on  the  follow- 
ing in  your  journal.  At  my  home  in  Hants 
are  kept  three  fi'ame-hives  and  several 
skeps  of  bees,  with  no  one  to  look  after 
them  properly.  I  therefore  ask  :  1.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  me  to  work  them  satis- 
factorily from  London,   paying  periodical 


visits  every  three  or  four  weeks,  and  per- 
haps more  frequently  in  the  honey  season  ? 
My  idea  is  to  transfer  all  the  bees  into 
frame-hives  and  endeavour  to  prevent 
swarming  by  giving  plenty  of  room  in  ad- 
vance of  requirements,  and  using  two  or 
three  tiers  of  sections  as  the  honey  season 
comes  on.  Is  this  feasible  and  likely  to 
prove  satisfactory?  2.  Another  idea  is  to 
take  an  allotment  in  this  vicinity  (Black- 
heath)  and  bring  the  bees  here.  A  local 
bee-keeper,  however,  thinks  this  would  not 
be  satisfactory,  being  too  near  London. 
What  is  your  view  ?  Can  you  recommend  a 
suitable  hive  for  my  purpose  ;  not  too  ex- 
pensive ?— A.  S.  M.,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Reply. — 1.  Unless  there  was  some  bee- 
keeper near  at  hand  who  would  be  avail- 
able if  the  need  arose  it  could  hardly  be 
possible  to  manage  so  many  hives  satis- 
factorily by  visiting  them  as  seldom  as 
stated.  It  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
honey-gathering  time  would  not  exceed  six 
to  eight  weeks,  and  during  that  season  sur- 
plus-chambers and  possible  swarais  would 
need  attention  once  at  least  in  every  eight 
or  ten  days.  On  thei  other  hand,  if  a  local 
man  could  be  secured  for  emergencies  all 
might  go  on  fairly  well.  There  are  many 
good  bee-men  in  Hants  whose  sei^vices 
might  be  secured.  2.  We  could  hold  out  no 
hopes  of  making  bees  a  success  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackheath.  The  bee- 
forage  there  is  all  too  scanty  to  give  a 
chance  of  surplus  storing  in  any  satisfac- 
tory quantity. 

[3334.]  Bess  Transferring  Themsches. — 
I  have  now  made  two  "W.B.C."  hives 
from  the  description  given  in  the 
"Practical  Note-book."  I  have  also  got  a 
skep  of  bees  (an  early  swarm  last  year, 
V/hich  have  wintered  well  so  far),  and 
secured  another  stock  in  skep  which  is  still 
on  its  old  stand  17  miles  away,  and  I  shall 
fetch  it  home  when  needed.  In  the  "  Guide 
Book  "  there  are  some  instructions  about 
transferring  bees,  and  after  reading  the 
details  I  have  decided  to  place  both  my 
skeps  over  brood  boxes  and  let  the  bees 
transfer  themselves.  To  make  this  possible 
I  have  made  an  extra  "  lift  "  for  each  hive, 
in  order  to  give  room  for  the  skeps.  I  have 
wired  the  frames,  and  fixed  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  them.  If  you  will  please 
answer  the  following  questions  I  shall  be 
obliged  :  (1)  When  should  I  fetch  the 
distant  skep  hive  home,  and  when  will  be 
the  most  suitable  time  to  put  the  "skeps 
over  brood-bgxes  ?  (2  How  am  I  to  know 
wluMi  the  queen  has  left  the  skep  and  is 
working  in  brood-chamber  below,  so  that 
I  can  either  remove  the  skep  or  slide  a 
piece  of  excluder  zinc  between  ?  I  should 
prefer  to  take  skep  off  altogether  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done  with  advantage.  Thank- 
ing you  in  anticipation.     I  am  ar constant 
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reader  of  the  B.B.J,  and  B.K.R.,  and  am 

gaining  some  very  valuable  hints  in  read- 
ing and  re-reading  the  same. — F.  H.  H., 
Leicester,  February  20. 

Reply.  ^ — 1.  Put  the  new  hive  (minus  its 
brood-chamber)  on  the  stand  it  is  to 
occupy  ;  then  get  the  skep  home  and  place 
it  within  the  outer  case  of  the  frame-hive, 
allowing  the  bees  to  work  through  the 
ordinary  entrance  to  latter.  When  bees 
are  strong  enough  to  nearly  fill  the  skep, 
place  the  brood-chamber,  prepared  before- 
hand, in  position,  and  set  on  the  skep,  as 
directed  in  "  Guide  Book."  2.  By  raising  a 
corner  of  the  packing  surrounding  the  skep 
you  can  judge  if  bees  are  in  full  possession 
of  brood-chamber  below,  and  it  will  then  be 
a  question  of  waiting  till  all  brood  has 
hatched  out  in  the  skep  before  removal. 

[3335.]  Utilising  Frames  of  Food  in 
Transferring  Bees. — I  would  be  glad  of  your 
advice  on  the  following  :  — 1.  Having  lost 
all  my  bees  during  this  winter,  I  have  about 
a  dozen  frames  of  food  left  on  hand.  I  in- 
tend buying  a  skep  of  bees  to  put  on  top  of 
the  frames  and  let  the  bees  work  down  into 
hive  below.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  put 
skep  on  top  of  the  whole  lot  of  frames,  or 
would  you  advise  using  only  one  or  two  and 
filling  body-box  up  with  sheets  of  founda- 
tion ?  2.  Will  a  stock  build  up  any  quicker 
if  put  on  drawn-out  combs  than  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation?  I  send  name,  etc., 
and  sign — Novice,  Yorks.,  February  25. 

Reply. — 1.  We  should  use  four  built-out 
combs  alternated  with  four  sheets  of 
foundation  in  centre  portion  of  body  box, 
and  when  bees  are  well  at  work  and  breed- 
ing in  frame-hive  add  foundation  as  soon 
as  required  for  breeding.  2.  If  hive  is  very 
strong  in  bees  early  in  May  they  will  build 
up  more  rapidly  from  foundation,  but  the 
built-out  combs  of  course  save  trouble  at 
the  outset,  because  the  hive  may  have  its 
full  complement  of  fx-ames  when  starting 
trq,nsferring  operations  in  spring. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  Jor  addrebnes  of  manujao- 
turers  or  correspondents^  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  svch  information  can  only 
he  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  ^pace  devond  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'neial 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertixemer.tf.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  thai,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  odnance  ofihe  date  of 
issiie,  queries  cannot  aluaysbe  replied  to  in  the  i-isve im- 
mediately following  the  receipt  of  their  commxinicatmns. 


Beeist  (Dumfriesshire). — Checking  Foul- 
brood  in  the  Honey  Season. — Beyond 
the  use  of  antiseptics  or  preventives — the 
most  useful  of  which  at  the  time  stated 
is  naphthaline — there  are  no  means  we 
know  of  by  which    foul -brood    can    be 


checked  during  the  active  season  of  bee- 
work.  Injecting  either  phenol  or  car- 
bolic acid  will  do  no  good  whatever.  On 
the  other  hand — and  referring  to  our 
rather  copious  reply  on  page  68  being 
considered  inadequate — we  can  only  say 
that  anyone  who  has  "  studied  'Cheshire,' 
Cowan's  '  Guide  Book,'  and  other  modem 
works  on  bee-keeping "  should,  with 
ordinary  intelligence,  be  so  fully  posted 
up  in  the  subject  that  we  despair  of  being 
able  to  add  anything  to  his  knowledge 
of  foul-brood,  or  the  best  methods  of 
dealing  with  it  in  all  seasons. 

CoNSTANTiNE  (York). — Pink  Honey. — 
There  are  no  flowers  the  nectar  of  which 
produces  honey  of  pink  colour.  If  you 
could  send  us  a  small  sample  of  the 
honey  ( ?)  referx'ed  to  we  might  be  able  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  its  pink — almost 
red — appearance.  It  may  be  helpful  if 
you  can  refer  to  B.B.J,  of  September  14, 
1899,  where  appears  some  information  re- 
garding "  Bees  and  Jam  Factories." 

J.  S.  C.  (Leicester). — Recipes  for  Medicat- 
ing Bee-food. — Particulars  and  propor- 
tions of  chemicals  used  in  preparing  bee- 
food,  and  for  disinfecting  hives,  etc.,  will 
be  found  in  the  "Guide  Book,"  pages  164 
to  168.  Salicylic  acid  and  borax  is  now 
rarely  used  for  the  purpose,  having  been 
superseded  by  other  and  more  useful 
remedies.  Soluble  phenyle  is  made  only 
by  Morris,  Little,  and  Son,  Doncastei*. 
One  ounce  of  the  naphthol  beta  sent  out 
from  this  office  is  sufficient  to  medicate 
1451b.  of  sugar. 

Perfection  (Hants).  —  Reliquefying 
Honey. — The  reply  on  page  79  conveyed 
all  the  information  it  is  in  our  power  to 
afford  from  the  material  supplied.  The 
honey  needed  straining  through  fine 
muslin  to  remove  wax  particles,  and 
there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  flavour  that 
probably  justified  the  complaints  made 
regarding  quality,  but  how  tO'  account  for 
the  "  peculiarity "  no  one  is  so  well 
qualified  as  the  person  who  reliquefied 
the  honey.  Anyway,  we  are  sorry,  but 
cannot  tell  how  it  arose. 
F.  J.  (Mountmellick). — Spacing  Frames  in 
Spring  :  Painting  Hives. — 1.  Frames 
that  have  been  spaced  If  inches  apart  for 
winter  should  now  be  closed  up  to  nor- 
mal distance.  2. .  Painting  hives  of  dif- 
ferent colours  when  spaced  6  feet  apart  is 
hardly  necessary  except  for  those  who 
raise  queens  in  good  numbers,  and  fear 
trouble  during  mating  time.  3.  The  16th 
edition  of  "  Guide  Book  "  will  serve  pre- 
sent purposes  very  well,  though  the  18th 
edition  is  brought  fully  up-to-date. 
H.  H.  Hall  (Hants). — Subscribers  direct 
to  this  office  receive  the  B.B.J,  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  and  Record  in  first  week  of 
the  month. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association  desire  to  call  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  members  and  afl&liated  societies 
to  the  annual  general  meeting,  which  has 
been  fixed  for  Thursday,  March  17,  when  it 
is  hoped  there  may  be  a  good  representa- 
tive attendance. 

Nominations  of  gentlemen  to  serve  on  the 
Council,  notices  of  motions  on  matters  it 
is  wished  to  bring  up  for  discussion,  or 
topics  of  interest  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
"  Conversazione,"  which  will  foliow  the 
general  meeting,  will  be  welcomed,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  12, 
Hanover-square,  London,  W. 


A]Dart  from  the  official  announcement 
made  above,  we  add  an  editorial  line  to  say 
how  importa.nt  it  is  that  the  meeting  of  next 
week  should  be  a  full  and  representative 
one.  It  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers 
that  the  Council  of  the  B.B.K.A.  have  been 
subjected  to  some  rather  severe  criticism  of 
late,  and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  those  whose  interest  has  been  aroused 
thereby  will  make  an  effort  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  the  17th  inst.  The  invitation 
extended  is  a  thoroughly  cordial  one,  and, 
without  any  authorisation,  we  can  safely 
say  that  nothing  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  the  present  Council  than  to  see  a  full 
and  representative  gathering  of  the  whole 
body  of  bee-keepers  who  are  members  of 
the  affiliated  county  associations  present 
and  prepared  to  express  their  opinions 
freely  and  unreservedly. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  to  keep  the  entire 
management  of  the  parent  association  in 
the  hands  of  any  particular  set  of  men. 
The  infusion  of  new  blood  would  be  wel- 
comed, and  if  members  can  only  be  induced 
to  take  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
membership  it  will  be  plain  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Council  is  in  their  own  hands. 
As  already  said,  no  one  wants  to  see  the 
S£|,me  names  repeated  year  after  year,  and  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unreasonable  that  the 
few  who  consent  to  serve,  and  do  the  work 
ungrudgingly,  without  sparing  either  time 
or  purse,  should  be  regarded  by  some  few 
as  mere  office-seekers. 

The  desire  of  all  is  to  secure  the  best  men 
that  can  be  got,  but  names  only  are  of  no 
value  whatever.  Workers  are  wanted  who 
will  make  a  point  of  attending  meetings, for 
there  is  more  than  enough  to  do  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work  and  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion properly.  Not  only  so,  but  never 
before  was  there  such  full  need  for  judi- 


cious care  and  forethought  in  steering  a 
j)erfectly  straight  course  as  now.  The  work 
of  technical  instruction  in  agriculture 
(wliich  includes  apiculture)  is  developing 
continuously,  and  the  placing  of  such  work 
is  more  comjaletely  in  the  hands  of  county 
councils  than  before.  Not  only  is  this  so, 
but  the  funds  available  for  assisting  bee- 
keeping will  no  doubt  be  increased  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  commensurate  amount  of 
good  is  done.  In  this  way  it  becomes  more 
.than  ever  necessary  that  grants  in  aid  of 
bee-culture  from  the  public  funds  should 
be  judiciously  allocated,  and  that  only  pro- 
perly qualified  men  are  employed  in  the 
work  of  teaching. 

Finally,  we  say,  if  any  alteration  in  the 
rules  of  the  central  association  is  required 
in  order  to  bring  them  up  to  present-daj 
needs,  by  all  means  let  them  be  amended  ; 
but  if  a  full  measure  of  success  is  to  be 
secured  our  county  associations  should 
loyally  co-operate  with  the  parent  body  by 
rendering  practical  assistance  in  the  work. 
In  plain  words,  does  it  not,  to  say  the  least, 
border  on  selfishness  if  county  associations 
confine  their  whole  efforts  to  extending 
their  own  membership,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  grudge  the  trifling  affiliation  asked 
for  to  help  on  the  cause  of  bee-keeping  in 
the  whole  kingdom  ? 


QUEEN-REARING    IN    ENGLAND. 

By  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  F.E.S. 

(Illustrated  by  the  Author.) 

PEErACE. 

In  the  following  account  of  present-day 
queen-rearing,  nearly  all  the  methods  men- 
tioned have  been  tested  by  me,  and  those 
that  have  been  found  most  satisfactory 
are  described  in  full. 

Bee-keepers  who  are  unable  to  devote 
the  time  and  attention  to  queen-rearing 
that  it  needs  will  find  a  good  and  simple 
method  of  obtaining  a  few  queens  de- 
scribed under  the  heading  of  "Queens  for 
every  Bee-keeper." 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan 
for  having  kindly  read  and  corrected  the 
MSS.  F.  W.  L.  Sladen. 

Ripple  Court  Apiary,  near  Dover, 
Feb.  16,  1904. 

INTRODUCTION. 

During  the  last  30  years  a  highly- 
important  and  interesting  branch  of  bee- 
keeping— the  rearing  of  queen-bees — has 
developed.  The  queen  being  the  mother 
of  all  the  bees  in  the  hive,  a  supply  of 
young  queens  is  of  great  value  to  the  bee- 
keeper, for  by  means  of  them  he  can 
rapidly  increase  the  populations  of  his 
hives  and  their  yield  of  honey.  The  queen- 
breeder  has  also  a  more  important  work, 
and  that  is  the  improvement  of  the  bee. 
Different  races  and  strains  of  bees  have 
been   bred   and   crossed,    and   efforts  have 
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been  made  to  apply  to  bees  tbe  principles 
of  breeding  by  selection,  by  which  our 
domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plantsi 
have  been  rendered  more  profitable  or 
beautiful.  Considering  the  comparatively 
short  period  over  which  the  work  has  been 
carried  on,  together  with  the  peculiar 
difficulty  of  our  being  unable  to  select  the 
male  element  in  every  case,  these  efforts 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  Honey- 
gathering,  and  other  properties'  that  go 
to  make  bees  profitable,  have  been  im- 
proved ;  and,  in  America,  a  beautiful  strain 
of  very  yellow  bees  has  been  produced. 
Quite  lately  such  important  bee-keeping 
problems  as  the  prevention  of  swarming, 
and  of  foul-brood  disease,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  honey  from  the  red  clover  and  other 
honey  plants  that  bees  do  not  now  re- 
gularly visit  because  the  flower  tubes  are 
too  long  for  their  tongues,  have  been  at- 
tacked by  queen-breeders ;  and,  a  com- 
mencement having  been  made  in  these  im- 
portant directions,  some  improvement  is 
sure  to  follow,  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  at  this  early  date. 

Plans  for  cheapening  the  production  of 
fertile  queens  on  a  large  scale  are  much 
used  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
plans  are  valuable  ;  but  some  are  apt  to 
yield  inferior  queens,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  beginners,  and  others  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  employed  in  this  country 
owing  to  the  climate.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
rear  fine  queens  all  the  summer ;  but  it 
costs  a  good  deal  more  in  bees  and  time 
to  get  them  fertilised,  and  the  season 
during  which  this  can  be  done  is  shorter 
in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 
Queens  reared  and  fertilised  in  England 
are,  however,  superior,  for  British  bee- 
keepers at  least,  to  those  reared  in  warmer 
countries,  although  an  admixture  of  foreign 
blood  is  often  valuable.  This  matter  will 
be  dealt  with  under  the  heading  of  "  Best 
Kinds  of  Bees." 

QtTEENS  FOR  EVERY  BEE-KEEPER. 

How  to  Save  Naturally  Beared  Queens. — 
A  supply  of  young  queens  of  good  strain 
is  of  great  value  to  every  bee-keeper,  es- 
pecially for  replacing  dead  or  unsatisfac- 
tory queens  without  delay.  As  a  rule, 
queens  reared  under  the  swarming  impulse 
are  very  good,  and  bee-keepers  who  require 
only  a  few  cannot  do  better  than  save  such 
queens  from  their  best  stocks. 

The  queen-cells  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
combs  and  distributed  to  queenless  colonies 
or  nuclei — preferably  to  those  from  which 
a  fertile  queen  has  been  removed  one  or 
two  days  previously — as  soon  as  they  are 
"ripe,"  i.e.,  when  the  young  queens  are 
due  to  emerge  from  them  in  a  few  hours. 
This  is  generally  on  the  seventh  day  after 
the  stock  has  swarmed,  but  if  the  issue 
of  the  swarm  has  been  delayed  by  bad 
weather,  some  of  the  queen-cells  may  be 
ripe  before  the  seventh  day,  and  the  work 


should  be  done  earlier.  Two  queen-cells 
should  be  given  to  each  colony  or  nucleus 
if  they  can  be  spared,  for  then,  should  any 
accident  happen  to'  one  of  the  queens,  her 
place  will  be  taken  by  the  other  without 
delay.  To  find  the  queen  cells,  the  bee- 
keeper should,  if  necessary,  brush  the  bees 
from  the  combs  with  a  feather.  Shaking 
the  combs  is  liable  to  injure  the  immature 
queens.  In  cutting  out  the  queen-cells, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage  them. 
For  tliis  purpose  plenty  of  the  surround- 
ing comb  should  be  cut  away  with  them, 
and  queen-cells  that  are  joined  to  one 
another  should  not  be  separated.  Very 
small  queen-cells,  especially  if  they  are 
crooked,  should  be  rejected  ;  they  are  likely 
to  produce  under-sized  queens.  Thick  cells 
of  medium  length  generally  contain  the 
best-developed  queens.  The  queen  can 
often  be  seen  inside  the  cell  by  holding 
it  before  a  strong  light.  Before  they  have 
time  to  get  chilled,  the  queen-cells  should 
be  inserted,  tip  downwards,  as  in  nature, 
between  two  combs  of  brood  ;  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  brood- 
nest.  They  need  only  be  wedged  between 
the  combs  sufficiently  to  prevent  their 
dropping  down,  as  the  bees  will  soon  fix 
them  securely.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to 


Fig.  l.—A.  Queen-cell  protectoi',  containing  queen- 
cell  with  cover.  B.  Dipped  cup.  C.  Pressed  cup  in 
wooden  holder  witli  spike  for  attaching  to  bar  of  frame. 

previously  place  each  queen-cell  in  a 
spiral  wire  protector  (see  Fig.  1  A),  which 
protects  the  sides  of  the  queen-cell  from 
being  torn  open  by  hostile  bees.  A  tin 
cover  is  slipped  through  the  top  of  the 
protector,  and  the  projecting  end  of  the 
wire  is  pressed  into  one  of  the  combs. 

Tlie  young  queens  will  probably  become 
fertilised,  and  will  commence  laying  in 
10  to  20  days  from  the  time  that  the  ripe 
queen-cells  were  distributed. 

A  good  and  easy  way  of  obtaining  a  few 
spare  queens,  by  which  the  necessity  of 
cutting  out  the  queen-cells  is  avoided,  is 
to  divide  the  stock  into  nuclei  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  after  the  first 
swarm  has  gone  off.  Each  nucleus  should 
consist  of  three  combs  (with  the  adhering 
bees),  placed  in  a  separate  hive,  and 
warmly  wrapped  up,  the  flight-hole  being 
reduced  to  the  size  of  2  in.  by  §  in.  There 
should  be  brood,  and  at  least  one  well- 
formed  queen-cell,  on  the  central  comb, 
and  the  other  combs  should  contain  plenty 
of   honey.      The   bees     being   strongly   at- 
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tracted  by  the  maturing  brood  and  queen- 
cells,  and  a  large  number  of  them^  being 
too  young  to  have  taken  their  first  flight, 
only  a  few  will  return  to  the  parent  stock 
the  next  day.  There  being  no  eggs  or 
young  larvse  in  the  combs,  the  brood  is 
not  easily  chilled  ;  but  it  is  important  that 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  bees 
to  keep  it  warm.  The  nucleus  in  the 
parent  hive  need  contain  only  sufficient 
bees  to  cover  two  combs,  because  their 
number  will  be  largely  augmented  by  bees 
returning  from  the  other  nuclei  (see 
"  Nuclei  "). 

Artificial  Methods  of  Bearing  Queens. — 
By  the  above-described  plan,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  more  than  one  fertile  queen 
per  hive  in  the  year,  for  by  the  time  she 
begins  to  lay  eggs  the  swarming  season  is 
over,  and  no  more  natural  queen-cells  are 
obtainable.  Bees  deprived  of  their  queen 
will,  however,  rear  queens  at  any  time  of 
the  year  from  sufficiently  young  worker 
larvse,  if  these  are  present  in  the  hive,  by 
feeding  them  with  an  abundance  of  the 
special  food  known  as  "  royal  jelly*  " — 
that  is  supplied  to  normal  queen  larvse,  the 
cells  containing  the  larvse  being  at  the 
same  time  enlarged  and  formed  into  queen- 
cells.  Tliis  instinct  is  utilised  in  all  sys- 
tems of  rearing  queens. 

In  average  seasons  it  is  impossible  to 
get  queens  fertilised  in  England  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  May  or  later  than 
the  middle  of  September,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, useless  to  rear  them  outside  of  these 
dates.  Queens  are  easiest  reared  and 
quickest  fertilised  in  June  and  July,  and 
the  beginner  should  rear  them  only  during 
these  two  months. 

Queen-cells  can,  of  course,  be  obtained 
by  simply  removing  a  queen  from '  her 
colony,  but  such  cells  sometimes  pro- 
duce imperfectly  developed  queens  through 
the  bees  selecting  larvse  that  are  too  old, 
and  the  cells  cannot  be  separated  with- 
out mutilating  the  combs  of  brood.  Most 
queen-breeders  now  make  artificial  queen- 
cells  or  cups,  and  place  very  young  worker 
larvse  in  them  ;  the  larvse  are  then  given 
to  specially-prepared  colonies  to  be  fed 
up  into  queens. 

Artificial  Queen-cups. — These  cups  (Fig. 

1  B)  are  made  by  their  originator,  G.  M. 
Doolittlet  (New  York  State),  by  dipping 
the  moistened  tip  of  a  wooden  stick  (Fig. 

2  D),  previously  whittled  and  sand-papered 
to  the  shape  of  the  inside  of  a  natural 
queen-cell,  into  beeswax  heated  only 
slightly  above  the  melting  point,  to  a  depth 
of  about  -g  in.,  six  or  seven  times.     It  is 

*  This  is  really  chyle  food.  Its  nature  is  explained  "^ 
Cowan's  "Honey  Bee,*'  pp.  119  to  125. 

t  "  Scientific  Queen-rearing,"  by  G.  M.  Doolittle 
(1889).  Mr.  Cowan  says:  "Although  I'oolittle  was  the 
introducer  of  artificial  queen-cells  for  queen-rearing, 
Mr.  Wood,  of  Denmark,  introduced  and  exhibited 
artificial  queen-cells  made  exactly  on  the  same  plan  in 
1875,  \xxt  these  were  used  for  introducing  queens." 


important  that  the  inside  surface  of  the 
cup  should  be  smooth  and  round,  and  the 
inside  diameter  at  the  mouth  should  be 
barely  §  in.  About  a  dozen  of  these  cups 
should  be  fastened  by  drops  of  melted  wax 
about  I  in.  apart  (from  centre  to  centre) 
to  the  middle  of  a  bar  of  wood  ^  in.  thick 
by  §  in.  wide  (Fig.  3) ;  this  bar  having  been 
fixed  horizontally  across  the  lower  part  of 
a  standard  frame  3  in.  from  the  bottom, 


IMg.  2. — D.  Forming  stick.      F.  Quill  for  transferring 
larva;. 

by  a  nail  through  each  end  bar  ;  the  nails 
act  as  pivots  on  which  the  bar  can  be 
turned  slightly.  The  wax  at  the  point  of 
attachment  should  be  thick,  in  order  that 
when  the  queen-cells  are  cut  off  the  bar 
to  be  distributed  to  the  nuclei,  the  knife 
may  not  enter  them.  A  block  of  wood  fills 
the  upper  part  of  the  frame. 

The  necessity  of  cutting  off  the  queen- 
cells  may  be  avoided  by  mounting  each 
cup  on  a  small  wooden  block  or  holder, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  frame  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  easily /be  detached.  This  can 
be  satisfactorily  done  by  means  of  a  sharp 
spike  or  nail  point  projecting  about  g  in., 
a  method  recommended  and  employed  by 
the  A.  I.  Root  Company  (Ohio).  The 
wooden  holders  can  be  used  repeatedly. 

Pratt  (Pennsylvania)  has  lately  intro- 
duced pressed  cups,  which  differ  from  the 
dipped  cups  of  Doolittle  in  several  par- 
ticulars. Beeswax  heated  slightly  above 
the  melting   point  is   poured    into    small 


Fig.  3.— Frame  of  cups. 

holes  bored  in  the  wooden  holders,  and  is 
allowed  to  cool.  The  holders  are  then 
stood  in  a  warm  place,  and,  when  the  wax 
becomes  of  the  consistency  of  putty,  smooth, 
I'ound  cavities  are  made  by  pressing  the 
moistened  forming  stick  into  them. 

The  holes  are  slightly  larger  than  the 
forming  stick,  and  the  wax  oozes  out  in  a 
thin  ribbon,  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cell  wall.  A  pressed  cup,  in 
wooden  holder,  with  nail  point  attached, 
is  shown  at  C,  Fig  1. 

{Continued  in  our  next.) 
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QUEEN-REARING. 

MR.    J.    KYMEK's  method. 

[5459.] — Since  writing  the  letter  (5431, 
page  63)  on  the  above  I  have  been  reading 
Doolittle's  book,  "  Scientific  Queen-rear- 
ing." I  think  Mr.  Rymer  will  readily 
admit  that  the  author  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  and  knows  more  of  queen-rear- 
ing than  either  of  ns.  On  page  23  Mr.  Doo- 
little  says  :  — 

"  Then  came  the  following  process,  which 
I  often  see  given  at  the  present  time,  as  one 
by  which  prolific  and  long-lived  queens  can 
be  obtained. 

"  Take  a  frame  of  new  comb  and  put  in 
the  colony  having  the  breeding  queen. 
Leave  it  there  till  you  see  the  first  larvpe 
hatched,  when  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  the 
bees  shaken  off,  and  then  placed  in  an 
empty  hive  that  is  to  be  put  on  a  stand  of 
a  populous  colony,  after  moving  the  colony 
away.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  plenty  of  bees  are  flying. 

"  After  trying  this  method  of  procedure  a 
few  times,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  one  of  the  very  poorest  given  to  the 
public,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  inferior  as 
were  those  reared  in  the  little  nucleus- 
boxes." 

Then  another  method  is  described,  after 
which  the  author  continues  :  — 

"  And  how  could  it  well  be  otherwise  ? 
For  by  such  a  plan  only  field-bees  were 
obtained  as  nurses,  while  Nature  designed 
yoiing  bees  to  do  the  work.  While  in  early 
spring  old  bees  do  nurse  brood  by  their 
being  brought  up  gradually  to  it,  yet  in  this 
case  the  bees  that  had  gone  out  in  search 
of  honey,  with  no  idea  of  ever  again  being 
called  upon  to  nurse  brood,  and  with  a 
good  mother  in  the  hive  when  they  left, 
were  suddenly  confronted  with  starving 
larvse,  from  which  they  must^'ear  a  queen 
at  once,  while  chyme,  or  royal  jelly,  was  the 
most  remote  thing  which  their  stomachs 
contained.  This  is  one  of  the  many  plans 
which  go  almost  in  direct  opposition  to 
Nature's  laws,  and  one  that  I  claim  should 
never  be  used  if  we  M^ant  to  have  bees  im- 
proving instead  of  retrograding." 

I  make  no  comment  on  the  above,  but  on 
page  74  Mr.  Rymer  speaks  of  "  the  comb  of 
eggs  remaining  in  the  hive  three  or  four 
days."  He  misunderstands  me.  The  three 
or  four  days  date  from  the  time  the  empty 
comb  is  placed  in  the  hive,  and  even  sup- 


posing eggs  to  be  laid  therein  at  once,  they 
will  not  hatch  till  the  fourth  day  (see  Mr. 
Cowan's  "Guide  Book,"  page  11).  Why, 
therefore,  should  he  speak  of  raising  queens 
from  larvse  three  days  old?  I  never  said 
anything  about  larvse  three  days  old,  and 
certainly  consider  them  quite  unfit  for 
queen-rearing.  I  also  prefer  queens  raised 
from  larvse  straight  away  from  the  first 
day  of  their  existence.  On  this  subject  Doo- 
little  says,  on  page  29  of  his  book  :  • — 

"  I  have  carefully  watched,  time  and  time 
again,  to  find  out  if  an  egg  laid  in  a  queen- 
cell  was  treated  any  differently  for  the  first 
four  days  (after  it  was  deposited  in  such  cell 
by  a  queen)  than  an  egg  laid  in  a  worker- 
cell,  and  as  yet  I  have  failed  to  find  any 
difference  ;  so  if  any  bee-keepers  have  seen 
what  is  described  above  they  have  seen 
something  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover." 

This  last  sentence  refers  to  a  statement 
that  the  egg  in  a  queen-cell  is  surrounded 
by  royal  jelly  before  it  hatches. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  Mr.' 
Rymer  says  that  his  queens  leave  the  hive 
on  the  third  day  and  upwards.  Cowan's 
"  Guide  Book  "  gives  the  earliest  date  for 
a  queen  to  leave  the  hive  for  flight  as  the 
fifth  day.  There  is  a  discrepancy  some- 
v/here. 

Regarding  his  statement  anent  the 
queens  he  received  from  me,  I  would  point 
out  that  they  most  decidedly  were  not 
under  the  same  conditions  as  his  own.  To 
begin  with,  they  had  been  through  the 
jjost,  and  as  a  result  had  to  be  placed  in  a 
freshly  made  nucleus,  made  up  according 
to  instructions  sent  with  the  queens. 
Hence  the  comparison  is  not  on  a  par.  Also 
he  carefully  states,  "  weather  permitting," 
when  speaking  of  his  own  queens.  The  six 
queens  referred  to  are  judged  irrespective 
of  this.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  "  weather 
permitting,"  the  result  is  most  unusual, 
and  from  the  numerous  testimonials  re- 
ceived I  jtidge  it  to  be  unusual  in  most 
cases. 

I  have  had  cases  where  the  queens  have 
not  been  accepted,  but  on  inquiry  have 
elicited  the  fact  that  the  special  instruc- 
tions sent  with  the  queens  had  not  been 
complied  with  in  every  detail. 

In  order  to  be  "  master  of  the  situation  " 
I  have  built  a  house  specially  for  queen- 
rearing,  so  that  my  operations  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  proper  temperature,  a 
condition  difficult  to  secure  in  our  most 
erratic  climate. — D.  G.  Tatlok,  Ilminster, 
February  29. 

[We  regret  that  our  limited  space  com- 
pels us  to  omit  a  portion  of  the  very 
copious  extracts  from  Mr.  Doolittle's 
work,  which  latter  is  available  to  any 
readers  sufficiently  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject.— Eds.] 

^  {Correspondence  continued  on  page  96^) 
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HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY   BEE. 

THE    APIARIES    OF    OTTE    BEADEKS. 

We  are  glad  to  illustrate  below  the  neat 
and  orderly  apiary  of  onr  friend  Mr. 
Sawyer,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  bee-keeper 
of  the  right  type,  i.e.,  one  who  makes  a 
success  of  the  pursuit.  The  man  who  is 
handicapped  with  difficulties  at  the  outset, 
and  sets  about  overcoming  them  by  reading 
and  studying  the  subject,  will  never  go  far 
wrong,  as  the  following  notes,  which  need 
no  addition  from  us,  plainly  show.  He 
says  :  — 

"  I  owe  my  start  in  bee-keeping  to  read- 
ing an  article  on  the  subject  in  a  maga- 
zine in  1894,  and  to  being  fond  of  honey. 
The  double  impulse  prompted  me  to  accept 


which  I  at  once  got.  Then  followed  the 
'  Guide  Book,'  and,  subsequently,  I  be- 
came a  reader  of  your  weekly  the  B;B.J. 
and  the  B.E.  Becord,  along  with  other  bee 
literature,  which  I  thoroughly  studied.  I 
had  now  fairly  got  the  bee-fever,  and  being 
like  most  boys  anxious  to  '  see  how  the 
figure  worked '  mustered  up  enough  courage 
to  open  the  hive.  The  first  thing  I  found 
was  that  it  contained  only  four  frames  and 
three  sections,  which  formed  the  brood- 
chamber,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  need  for 
getting  competent  advice  before  purchas- 
ing. Having  a  wholesome  dread  of  stings 
I  donned  a  pair  of  thick  leather  gloves, 
only  to  discover  that  the  bees  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  retaliation,  for  in  spite  of 
gloves  I  had  to  seek  medicail  aid,  and  carry 
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an  offer  of  a  stock  in  a  frame-hive,  which 
I  placed  in  my  garden.  Knowing  nothing 
■vyhatever  about  bees,  I  had  to  depend  on 
the  vendor  for  guidance  at  the  start.  What 
his  advice  was  worth  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  spring  of  '95  he  told 
me  to  '  buy  a  pennyworth  of  sweets,  and 
put  in  the  hive-entrance,  as  he  thought  the 
bees  were  getting  short  of  stores.'  The 
hive  was  supposed  to  contain  eight  stan- 
dard frames.  I  suggested  putting  in  more, 
not  liking  so  much  empty  space  in  the 
hive.  The  idea  also  occurred  to  me  to  tier 
up  in  what  I  afterwai'ds  found  was  the  or- 
thodox way.  But  as  my  guide  disagreed  I 
yielded  to  what  I  then  believed  to  be  his 
superior  knowledge.  Later  on  I  heard  of 
the     hand-book     '  Modern     Bee-keeping,' 


my  right  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  few  days ! 
Later  on  I  discarded  gloves,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, had  fewer  stings,  so  the  incon- 
venient effects  were  less  noticeable.  Hav- 
ing gradually  increased  my  stocks,  I  moved 
to  my  present  location,  which  is  about  half 
a  mile  from  my  residence.  It  is  not  an  ideal 
sjjot  for  bees,  being  cold  and  in  a  rather  ex- 
posed position,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could 
get.  Being  an  out-apiary  I  cannot  claim 
to  have  secured  any  big  '  takes,'  but  have 
had  enough  to  put  the  financial  balance  of 
the  undertaking  on  the  right  side,  and  as 
it  often  brings  me  other  business,  which, 
perhaps,  I  shouild  not  get,  I  think  I  am 
well  repaid  for  the  time  spent,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  recreation  it  affords.  I  find  the 
query  column  in  the  B.B.J,  very  instruc- 
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tive  ;  my  plan  is  to  read  the  question,  and 
answer  it  in  my  own  mind,  then  read  your 
reply.  In  this  way  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal. 

"  Like  many  bee-keepers,  I  make  my  own 
appliances  at  odd  times.  The  majority  of 
the  hives  in  the  photo  are  made  from 
'  Quaker  Oats  '  boxes  on  the  '  W.B.C  plan 
(from  drawings  published  in  the  Record 
some  years  back),  and  this  is  the  style  of 
hive  I  prefer  to  any  other.  The  swarm- 
catcher  in  the  foreground  (which  was  used 
last  season  for  the  first  time,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  stock  did  not  swarm)  is  made 
similar  to  the  '  Edwards,'  but  on  a  special 
floorboard,  with  the  tiinnels  sunk  in  flush 
with  the  top.  This  avoids  the  empty  space 
under  the  frames,  and  stops  brace  combs. 
The  persons  in  the  photo  are  myseilf  and 
children.  My  wife  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  face  the  ordeal." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Continued    from    page   94.) 
FEEDING  BEES 

WHILE    "  KOBBING  "    IN    AUTUMN. 

[5460.]  There  is  no  detail  in  bee-keeping, 
in,  my  opinion,  more  important  than  that 
of  feeding,  in  which  term  may  be  inciluded 
both  food  and  method.  No  doubt  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  subject  will  be  regarded 
as  heterodox  by  a  great  number  of 
apiarists,  but  the  following  account  simply 
details  my  experiments  and  gives  the  result. 

In  the  autumn  of  1902  I  found  on  getting 
my  hives  home  from  the  moors  that  they 
were  as  a  rule  deficient  in  stores  after  such 
a  wet  season.  Robbing  was  persistent,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  stop  it ;  inside 
feeding,  of  course,  aggravates  the  evil,  but 
something  had  to  be  done.  Finding  that  I 
could  buy  foreign  honey  (guaranteed 
genuine)  at  3d.  per  lb.  I  procured  2  cwt., 
which  was  mixed  with  ordinary  feeding- 
syrup  when  hot,  as  it  was  required  for  use. 
So  far  for  the  food,  next  for  the  method, 
which  after  many  experiments,  and  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  I  found  to  be 
the  best.  Choosing  the  sunniest  spots  near 
the  hives  I  put  up  temporary  shelters  about 
2^  square  feet  area,  and  2  feet  high  in 
front,  sloping  to  the  back.  This  was 
covered  by  old  floor-ciloth  to  keep  off 
showers.  The  syrup  was  placed  under  this 
in  ashets,  flat  plates,  etc.,  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  strong  straws  cut  about 
3  inches  long  on  the  top  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  drowning  in  the  syrup.  The 
ashets,  etc.,  were  set  on  anything  con- 
venient to  keep  them  about  a  foot, from  the 
ground.  It  was  also  necessary  to  strew  a 
thick  coating  of  straw  for  2  or  3  feet  around, 
as  many  of  the  bees  so  gorged  themselves 
that,  unable  to  fly,  they  crawled  away  to 


the  cold  danip  ground  and  perished. 
Whereas  on  the  straw  and  in  the  sunshine 
they  soon  were  able  to  fly  again.  This 
method  was  most  siiccessful,  and  "robbing" 
was  stopped  at  once  as  the  robber 
bees  were  drawn  to  the  new  supply  of  food 
offered.  Adverse  weather  stopped  the 
process  when  I  had  about  28  pounds  of 
honey  left,  and  this  was  used  in  stimulative 
feeding  in  the  following  spring,  given,  of 
course,  inside  the  hives.  The  result  was 
that  my  stocks  were  in  the  best  of  condition 
for  the  1903  season's  work,  and  did  well 
considering  the  unfavourable  weather.  Be- 
lieving they  could  not  have  a  sufficiency  of 
food  for  the  wint-er  I  again  provided  myself 
with  a  supply  of  honey  by  the  time  the 
hives  were  brought  home  from  the  moors. 
The  bees  were,  however,  in  much  better 
state  than  I  had  expected  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  stock,  which  was  robbed  out,  and 
another  found  to  be  queenless.  "  Robbing  " 
began  on  the  very  day  they  returned.  Out- 
door feeding  was  again  started,  but  on 
account  of  wintry  weather  it  had  to  be 
stopped  after  1  cwt.  of  honey  had  been 
used.  As  before  the  robbing  stopped  when 
the  feeding  began.  Again  the  result  was 
excellent.  Taking  advantage  of  a  milder 
day  than  usual  jlast  week,  I  had  a  peep  in, 
without  uncovering  much  of  the  frames, 
and  could  see  that  the  bees  were  extra 
strong,  and  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions they  had  plenty  of  stores.  Besides  this 
method  I  have  often  hung  outside  old 
frames  for  the  bees  to  empty  of  honey,  and 
have  also  dipped  old  frames  of  comb  in 
syrup,  in  a  bath  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
hung  outside  with  no  drawbacks  whatever. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  plan 
for  autumn  outside,  quick  feeding  only,  but 
as  I  have  found  it  more  successful  than  any 
other  system  I  have  tried,  and  with  so 
much  less  labour,  I  desire  to  give  it 
publicity. 

I  know  these  methods  could  not  be  re- 
commended in  every  case,  as  in  many  in- 
stances one  would  be  feeding  their  neigh- 
bours' bees  as  well  as  their  own.  In  my 
case,  however,  neighbours'  bees  were  a 
negligible  quantity,  which  admitted  of  my 
plan  being  successful.  I  send  name,  etc., 
and  sign — S.,  Nairn,  N.B.,  March  5. 


RAILWAY  RATES. 


[5461.  ]  I  fear  I  did  not  make  myself  suffi- 
ciently clear  in  my  former  letter  (5422, 
page  56).  Let  me  again  state  my  case.  First, 
railway  companies  will  "  only  accept  comb 
honey  for  conveyance  at  owner's  risk  "  (vide 
rules  under  owner's  risk  scale  of  rates). 
Next,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  railway 
companies  cannot  under  present  conditions 
be  held  responsible  for  anything  that  occurs 
under  the  owner's  risk.  I  have  it  direct 
from  .the  goods  manager  of  an  important 
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line  that  ,tb©y  are  not  legally  responsible 
for  anything  except  proof  of  wilful  negli- 
gence, and  that  is  impossible  to  prove.  I 
can  produce  plenty  of  evidence  to  show 
their  refusal  to  act  justly  under  owner's 
risk  rates,  and  from  these  two  facts — comb 
honey  at  owner's  risk  only,  and  non-liability 
of  the  company.  I  draw  this  deduction, 
that  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  produce 
comb  honey  to  send  by  rail,  as  your  honey  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  railway  companies.  I 
cannot  understand  how  comb  honey  is  sent 
at  company's  risk.  I  suppose  exhibitors  and 
producers  pay  the  higher  company's  risk 
charges,-  and  if  they  have  any  damage  they 
will  find  they  cannot  get  any  compensation. 
I  have  approached  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  our  good  champion,  Mr.  George  White, 
M.P.,  has  interviewed  that  Board.  They 
first  said  they  would  take  our  evidence,  now 
they  say  they  will  not,  so  Mr.  White  has 
decided  to  raise  the  question  of  O.R.  on  the 
discussion  of  the  Estimates.  I  want  our 
Bee-keepers'  Association  to  get  together 
statistics  of  the  way  these  O.R.  rules  are 
prejudicial  to  honey  producers,  then  fight 
the  matter  as  we  are  doing  in  the  flower 
trade.  Now  is  the  time,  and  if  we  are  to 
receive  practical  benefit  let  us  try  for  it. 
Let  every  bee-keeper  write  his  local  M.P. 
to  be  in  his  place  to  support  Mr.  White, 
pointing  out  the  disabilities  imposed  by 
the  railway,  and  we  may  get  far  more  than 
many  an  isolated  case  in  the  courts  at  less 
expense. — W.  J.  Belderson",  Terrington, 
March  7, 


CAMBS  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

[5462.]  I  have  been  glad  to  see  in  your 
last  two  or  three  issues  letters  from  Cambs. 
bee-keepers  referring  to  the  Association 
and  its  future  chance  of  success.  I  quite 
agree  with  "  Chaucer  "  (5436),  both  myseilf 
and  the  Vicar  here  will  be  glad  to  join,  and 
hope  it  will  be  a  success. — C.  D.,  Sutton, 
Isle  of  Ely. 


VENTILATED    FLOORS    FOR    HIVES. 

[5463.]  Seeing  an  advertisement  in  B.B.J. 
of  February  11  of  bees  for  sale  in  ven- 
tilated hives,  I  sent  for  one  of  them,  and 
am  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  the  strong 
colony  of  bees  sent  me.  It  consists  of  an 
under  floor  screwed  to  the  original  one ; 
where  the  screws  go  are  slots,  wliich  the 
under  floor  slides  on.  The  original  floor 
has  holes  in  it,  corresponding  to  holes  in 
movable  floor ;  the  holes  next  to  bees  are 
covered  with  perforated  zinc,  so  the  hive 
can  be  regulated  to  the  will  of  the  operator, 
for  travelling  invaluable.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  not  one  hive  swarmed 
where  this  invention  was  added.  To  those 
about  to  make  new  hives,  and  believe  in 
ventilating  floorboards,  I  strongly  advise 


to  use  this  plan  of  securing  ventilation. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  who  invented  it 
would  explain  its  construction  more  fully 
in  your  pages.  I  send  name,  and  sign — 
Zero,  West  Melton,  Yorkshire. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  EVENING  SCHOOLS 

AS  TAUGHT  BY  A  SCHOOLMASTEB,. 

[5464.]  Some  of  the  County  Councils  have 
bee-keeping  on  the  lists  of  subjects  that 
may  be  taken  in  Evening  Continuation 
Schools,  and  as  the  Kent  C.C.  is  one  of 
them  I  naturally  put  that  down  as  part  of 
this  session's  work.  I  soon  found  my  class 
of  lads  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the 
weekly  les«on,  and  followed  each  one  with 
interest.  This  interest  I  did  my  best  to 
keep  up,  and  I  think  with  success.  H.M. 
Inspector  at  his  visit  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  the  bee  knowledge  that  the  lads 
showed,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  worker 
as  a  "  neuter  "  several  inquiring  looks  from 
the  lads  were  directed  towards  me.  Talky- 
talk  is  all  very  well  from  the  teacher,  but 
when  they  had  all  the  different  bee  imple- 
ments to  see,  handle,  and  use  it  was  sur- 
prising to  find  how  keenly  each  one  entered 
into  the  reasons  of  using  such.  There  is 
nothing  ilike  letting  pupils  do  things  for 
themselves,  so  they  have  had  to  fix  skeps 
as  if  for  driving,  use  the  smoker,  fix  in 
foundation,  and  put  a  hive  together,  and 
take  it  to  pieces.  Unfortunately,  one  of 
my  stocks  I  found  to  be  suffering  from 
dysentery.  Here  is  a  chance,  thought  I, 
for  another  practical  lesson,  so  on  the  final 
evening  we  had  the  room  beautifully  warm 
(it  was  freezing  hard  outside),  two  of  the 
lads  fetched  in  the  hive  into  the  school- 
room, and  then  the  business  of  putting 
them  into  another  hive  was  gone  through. 
One  of  the  school  managers,  a  strong  anti- 
tobacconist,  "  smoked  "  excellently  that 
night,  and  the  operations  were  carried  out 
most  successfully.  Each  frame  was  closeily 
examined,  and  soon  a  boy  spotted  "  the 
lady."  Then,  the  hive  was  warmly  packed, 
and  left  by  the  fire  until  the  morning.  As 
I  have  said  the  whole  was  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully, and,  I  think,  you  must  say  that 
my  efforts  in  the  cause  of  spreading  bee- 
keeping in  the  little  world  in  which  I  live 
ought  to  bear  fruit. — Arthue.  J.  Dover, 
Piatt,  Sevenoaks. 


"HONEY   WITHOUT   BEES." 

[5465.]  Since  I  wrote  last  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  a  medical  officer  of  health 
giving  his  views  on  the  matter,  which  I 
send  for  publication  in  the  Bee  Jottrnal. 
It  is  marked  "  private,"  therefore  name 
and  address  are  withheld.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  though  unknown  to  them  by 
name  all  bee-keepers  will  feel  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  in  question,  who  has  shown 
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so  much  courtesy  in  the  matter.  Here  is 
his  letter :  — 

"Deak  Sib,— In  further  reference  to 
yours  of  the  15th  ult.  in  regard  to  majlted 
honey  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  had  a  care- 
ful analysis  made.  The  term  malted  honey 
for  such  a  substance  as  this  is  certainly 
most  objectionable,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  label  in  addition  to  the  words 
'malted  honey'  contains  a  description  of 
the  substance  I  do  not  think  that  a  case 
could  be  taken  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts,  as  apparently  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient disclosure  of  the  contents.  I  am  not 
sure  on  the  point,  but  I  think  a  case 
might  be  taken  under  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  although  I  should  advise  you 
to  consult  your  solicitor  before  taking  any 
steps  in  this  direction.— Bedieve  me,  yours 

faithfully, ,    Medical    Officer    of 

Health." 

I  cannot  myself  take  any  further  steps  m 
this  matter,  it  concerns  all  bee-keepers  not 
one  individual  ;  I  think  I  have  done  all 
that  an  individual  can  be  expected  to  do 
so  far,  and  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of 
others  on  the  matter.  I  widl  watch  the 
future  advertisements  of  this  product,  and 
communicate  same ;  if  we  consider  that 
the  description  continues  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  bee-keeping  industry  action  of  some 
sort  should  certainly  be  taken. 

I  am  entirely  opposed  to  artificial 
chemical  substitutes  for  natural  foods, 
apart  altogether  from  my  interest  in  the 
bees,  and  I  think  it  contrary  to_  the 
interests  of  the  human  race  that  we  should 
be  forsaking  the  healthy  life  of  the  country 
and  be  dependent  on  cities  and  factories  for 
our  daily  needs.  The  real  reason  why  we 
bee-keepers  are  so  fascinated  with  our  bees 
is  because  we  love  Nature.  All  bee-men 
have  something  of  the  true  naturalist  in 
them.  If  we  only  could  get  our  people  to 
see  that  they  are  no  better  or  happier  for 
all  their  material  wealth  what  a  change 
we  might  expect.— W.  J.  Farmer,  Truro, 
Marcli"?. 

BEES    BY    CUBIC    MEASURE. 

[5466.]  Allow  me  to  thank  your  corre- 
spondent"  D.  M.  M.,  Banff,"  for  his  notice 
of  my  "  riddle  "  on  page  78.  But  I  must 
point  out  to  him  that  a  fair  or  "  respect- 
able "  swarm  would  fill  an  ordinary  skep 
or  large  bucket,  containing  1,000  cubic 
inches,  or  just  over  3  gallons  and  4^  lbs. 
weight,  and  as  the  swarm  in  question  con- 
tained 2,700  to  3,000  cubic  inches,  equal 
to  10  or  11  gallons,  it  would  weigh  over 
12  lbs.,  and  contain  60,000  bees.  Thus, 
my  estimate  of  20  to  the  cubic  inch  is  quite 
fair,  and  I  "nail  it  to  the  mast." 

Bees  lying  close  together  would  count  40 
to  45  in  a  cubic  inch.  I  have  never  seen 
any  calculation  of  the  number  of  young 
bees  in  a  combed  frame  of  brood.       There 


are,  however,  25  cells  in  each  square  inch, 
thus,  a  "  standard  frame "  contains  108 
square  inches,  superficial  measure.  Thus, 
allowing  the  odd  8  inches  for  unfilled  cells 
it  works  out  at  2,500  ceills  on  each  side — 
5,000  to  one  well-filled  frame,  and  with  10, 
11,  or  12  frames  of  brood  in  various  stages. 
I  calculate  on  there  being  70,000  to 
100,000  bees  in  a  fair  stock.  Of  course,  not 
all  the  frames  will  have  brood  from  outside 
to  outside  each  way,  and  these  only  during 
May,  June,   and  July. 

With  regard  to  '"  Leaky  roofs "  men- 
tioned on  page  79,  any  fairly  good  joiner 
can  make  roofs  waterproof  with  reasonably 
sound  boards.  But  if  anyone  can  p'^epare 
them  in  a  special  manner,  he  is  within  his 
own  strict  right  in  offering  the  device  at  a 
price.  I  think  Mr.  Loveday's  remarks  on 
page  63  ai*e  quite  outside  the  mark 
on  that  subject.  The  bees  and  their 
owners  doubtless  appreciate  sound  roofs  ;  it 
does  not  seem  a  vital  necessity.  One  skep 
I  "  took  up  "  last  September  had  a  small 
pool  of  water  in  the  hollow  of  top,  being 
only  covered  with  two  narrow  boards.  This 
I  placed  in  a  box  hive,  and  have  managed 
to  get  dried,  and  bees  seem  all  right.  They 
had  propolised  the  roof  till  waterproof. — ■ 
Practical  Experience,  Wavendon,  Bucks. 

[3336.]  MaUng  the  "  W.  B.  C.  "  Sive.— 
I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Lainchbury  for 
his  letter  in  the  issue  of  Marcn  3  (page  87). 
I  have  been  able  to  see  my  mistake  respect- 
iiag  the  metal  runners,  but  he  says  that 
the  latter  should  be  nailed  on  so  as  to  raise 
the  frames  up  flush  with  the  top  of  body- 
box.  I  find  that  my  frames  are  still  g  in. 
below  the  top  of  body-box.  Again,  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  ''  Note-Book  " 
mention  two  strips  of  thin  wood  §  in. 
wide  and  16^  in.  long.  What  posi- 
tion do  these  strips  take  and  what  purpose 
do  they  serve  ?  I  should  be  very  grateful  if 
your  correspondent  who  so  kindly  assisted 
me  before,  would  assist  me  on  these  two 
points.  Also  I  may  add  that  I  am  using 
I  in.  metal  ends. — E.  P.,  Anxious,  Graves- 
end,  March  7. 

Replt.- — Tlae  "  strips  "  mentioned  in 
"  Note-Book  "  are  placed  between  the  out- 
side frames  and  the  hive-side  in  order  to 
prevent  the  bees  from  attaching  the  outer 
face  of  comb  to  the  side  of  the  hive. 

[3337.]  Building  a  Bee  House. — Very 
many  thanks  for  your  answer  to  a  few 
queries  of  mine  a  week  or  so  ago.  I  antici- 
pate building  a  bee-house  (not  a  bee  cup- 
board) for  20  hives  or  so,  similar  in  con- 
struction to  one  of  a  Mr.  Edward  Gibbins, 
Neath,  Glamorganshire,  and  who  gave  the 
instructions  for  building  the  same  in  Bee 
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Journal,  April  10,  1890.  In  several  num- 
bers of  your  paper  for  that  year  (January 
to  April  10)  there  appeared  articles  on  the 
subject  in  question,  but  since  then  I  have 
seen  or  heard  very  little  about  such  struc- 
tures. I  shoixld  prefer  all  the  entrances 
facing  south,  and  two  rows  of  hives  18 
inches  or  so  apart,  alighting  boards  painted 
different  colours.  Then,  the  dimensions 
of  the  house  will  be  8  feet  wide  and  8 
feet  high  to  the  wall-plate,  or  if  a  long 
side  and  a  short  one  I  have  decided  on 
the  former  10  feet  high  and  the  latter  8 
feet  high,  the  sides,  ends,  floor,  and  inside 
of  roof  to  be  matchboarded  with  f  inch 
stuff  and  tarred  outside,  with  a  corrugated 
covering  for  the  roof.  This  is  a  brief  des- 
cription of  one  I  am  thinking  of,  but,  of 
course,  there  are  other  fittings,  such  as 
revolving  windows  and  ventilators,  with  a 
door  at  one  end.  I  should  like  to  hear  your 
advice,  and  others'  too,  if  you  think  well, 
on  the  matter,  before  constructing  the 
same,  which  will  greatly  oblige — J.  S.  C, 
Leicester,  March  5. 

Reply. — Beyond  referring  you  to  the 
illustrated  description  of  "  How  to  Build  a 
Bee-house,"  which  appeared  in  last  year's 
volume,  we  cannot  suggest  any  improve- 
ment on  the  plan  given  above. 

[3338.]  A  Lady  Beginner's  Queries. — 
Being  a  subscriber  to  the  B.B.J.  I  am 
writing  to  ask  your  advice  in  the  following 
circumstances  :  We  began  bee-keeping  in 
1903  with  one  stock  and  two  swarms.  On 
ojoening  the  hives  the  other  day  to  give  the 
bees  some  candy  I  found  under  the  quilts 
three  white  grubs,  which  crawled  out  of  the 
propolis  on  the  top-bars  of  the  frames.  They 
were  about  one  inch  long,  and  moved 
quickly.  I  fear  they  may  be  wax-moth,  as 
we  killed  two  white  moths  hovering  near 
this  hive  last  summer.  Then,  on  lifting  out 
one  of  the  frames,  the  bottom-bar  pave 
way,  and  fell  back  into  the  hive.  The 
comb  was  intact,  and  had  brood  in  it.  I 
believe  several  of  the  frames  are  damaged, 
and  should  like  to  replace  them  with  new 
ones  before  next  season,  but  breeding  has 
already  begun,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
take  out  combs  containing  brood  and 
waste  them.  I  have  a  new  hive  into  which 
I  want  to  transfer  this  stock,  and  would 
like  to  know  the  best  way  to  manage  this, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  do  so 
without  chilling  the  brood.  Here  we  have 
generally  a  very  mild  spring.  Is  it  best  to 
place  the  clean  hive  on  the  site  of  the  old, 
and  then  shift  the  frames  from  one  to  the 
other?  I,  therefore,  ask:  1.  What  is  the 
best  remedy  for  wax-moth  or  caterpillar? 
2.  What  can  I  do  with  broken  frames  ?  3. 
How  must  I  shift  bees  into  clean  hive  ?  4. 
Is  it  a  good  plan  to  give  bees  brood-founda- 
tion now  to  draw  out  (the  stock  is  a  very 
strong  one,  and  covers  nine  combs  now,  so 
that  they  will  probably  swarm  later  on), 


and  if  so,  do  you  give  beeswax  on  top  of  the 
frames  to  help  the  bees  in  their  work?  5. 
What  to  do  when  giving  racks  of  sections? 
We  are  only  beginners,  and  so  have  no 
surplus  empty  combs  in  case  of  our  getting 
a  swarm.  Hives  "  two  "  and  "  three  "  now 
contain  strong  stocks,  and  seem  to  have 
wintered  well.  Might  they  also  have  a 
sheet  of  brood  foundation  to  draw  out?  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  owing  to  the  honey 
harvest  ending  suddenly  here,  we  were  left 
with  a  number  of  sections  just  begun  to  be 
filled,  which  we  ought  to  have  given  to  the 
bees  to  empty,  but  instead  we  put  them 
away.  The  honey  is  now  fermented,  but  in 
some  cases  there  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  cells  filled.  Would  it  be  possible  to  use 
the  sections  if  they  were  sprayed  with  some 
disinfecting  solution  ?  Or  would  it  be  best 
to  melt  down  the  wax  ?  I  trust  that  this 
letter  is  not  too  long,  but  I  should  be  so 
glad  to  get  some  advice  on  these  points. — • 
MARGtrERiTE  F.  GiBSON,  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  March  5. 

Reply. — 1.  As  the  moth-larva  seen  is 
described  as  "  an  inch  long  "  it  is  doubtless 
that  of  the  true  wax-moth.  The  best 
I'emedy  for  this  pest  is  keej)ing  stocks 
strong,  and  thus  "allowing  the  bees  to 
defend  themselves.  2.  The  frames  will 
work  without  bottom-bar  until  combs  are 
renewed.  3.  We  fear  you  will  need  some 
friendly  help  on  the  spot  in  doing  this.  To 
detail  all  the  work  required  to  a  lady  be- 
ginner is  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
reply  column.  4.  The  bees  might  be  em- 
ployed in  drawing  out  foundation  to  replace 
the  combs  in  broken  frames  later  on.  5. 
We  may  sum  up  our  replies  by  advising  the 
purchase  of  a  "  Guide  Book,"  which  con- 
tains all  the  information  required. 

[3339.]  Disinfecting  Hives. — I  have  two 
hives  the  bees  in  which  were  infected  with 
foul  brood.  No.  1,  I  destroyed  all  bees, 
quilts,  frames,  etc.,  and  then  boiled  the 
hive,  and  scraped  off  as  much  of  the  paint 
as  possible.  Painted  it  thoroughly  with 
Calvert's  No.  5  carbolic,  and  then  gave  it 
a  fresh  coat  of  white  paint ;  I  then  again 
boiled  it,  and  did  it  with  carbolic  and 
another  coat  of  paint.  No.  2,  the  bees  of 
which  died  last  December,  partly  from  want 
of  stores  and  through  being  a  weak  stock.  I 
have  boiled  the  hive,  scraped  it,  painted 
with  carbolic,  and  given  it  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint.  Do  you  consider  the  hives  will  now 
be  safe  to  use,or  ought  I  to  boil  them  again 
and  paint,  etc.  ?  I  am  afraid  the  foul  brood 
was  of  rather  old-standing.  I  shall  be  f^lad 
of  an  answer  in  your  "  Quei'ies  and 
Replies."  I  enclose  my  name  and  sign 
myself — Candy. 

Reply. — The  hives  should  be  perfectly 
safe  to  use  if  the  disinfecting  is  as  thorough 
as  described. 

[3340.]  Bees  in  Hive  Boof.~l  will  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  advise  me  what 
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course  to  take  in  the  following  circum- 
stances : — A  neighbour  has  only  one 
hive,  the  bees  of  which  last  summer 
during  his  absence  from  home  got 
established  in  the  roof  of  the  hive 
through  some  one  interfering  with 
them,  and  omitting  to  put  on  the  quilt 
when  closing  up.  This  was  discovered  near 
the  end  of  last  season  when  too  late  to 
transfer  them.  The  bees  were  fed  liberally 
with  syrup  through  a  hole  bored  in  the 
roof,  which  was  ^en  closed  up,  and  the 
roof  protected  with  a  waterproof  covering 
with  sacking  underneath.  So  far  the  bees 
have  wintered  safely.  Would  you  kindly 
say  what  I  should  do  to  have  the  bees  re- 
moved, either  to  the  frames  in  the  body- 
box,  or  into  a  new  hive  ?  Thanking  you  for 
past  favours.  I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign 
—A.  B.C.,  Strachur,  N.B. 

Reply." — If  the  help  of  an  experienced 
bee-man  is  available  it  should  be  secured, 
as  the  operation  in  question  is  not  an  easy 
one.  It  involves  cutting  out  the  combs 
and  tying  them  into  frames  without  de- 
stroying the  brood  in  them.  Let  us  know 
if  help  cannot  be  got,  and  in  that  case  we 
will  endeavour  to  direct  you  in  print. 


WEATHER   REPOET. 

Westbourne,  Sussex, 

February,  1904. 
Minimum     on     grass 

21°  on  29th. 
Frosty  nights,  15. 
Mean  maximum, 

43-3. 
Mean  minimum, 

33-8. 
Mean        temperature, 

38-5.         • 
Above  average,  0'8. 
Maximum   barometer, 

30  38  on  25th. 
Minimum    barometer, 

28-83  on  9th. 


Rainfall,  3.79  in. 
Heaviest   fall,  '48    on 

12th. 
Rain  fell  on  23  days. 
Above  average,  1'86. 
Sunshine,  94"3  hours. 
Brightest    day,    23rd, 

7  "5  hours. 
Sunless  days,  6. 
Above    average,    18*9 

hours. 
Maximum 

ture,    50° 

and  22nd. 
Minimum 


tempera- 
on    12th 


tempera- 
ture, 27°  on  29th. 


L.    B.    BiRKETT. 


Thornton  Dale,  Tories.,  March  7.— 
March,  the  herald  of  spring,  has  come  in 
true  to  the  old  saying,  like  a  lion,  let  us 
hope  it  will  go  out  like  a  lamb.  The  cold 
spell  of  weather  experienced  lately  has 
made  the  bees  keep  closer  quarters  than  at 
any  other  time  this  winter.  So  far  the 
death-rate  out  of  my  60  odd  stocks  is  nil. 
Just  now,  however,  is  the  most  trying  time 
for  any  stocks  not  too  well  supplied  with 
stores.  Gardening  operations  are  at  a 
standstill  here,  the  cold  and  wet  con- 
siderably   delaying    early    seed    sowing. 


Hoping  the  year  1§04  will  be  a  successful 
honey  year.- — G.  A.  B. 

Barnwell,  Oundle,  March  7. — The 
weather  this  afternoon  was  mild,  and  my 
bees  were  flying  about  in  great  numbers. 
I  was  watching  one  hive  when  I  noticed 
a  bee  dragging  out  a  fully  developed  young 
one.  I  also  saw  another  hive  had  two  or 
three  young  bees  undeveloped  dead  on  the 
alighting  board,  so  that  the  queens  of  these 
stocks  must  have  started  breeding  about 
a  fortnight  ago.  At  that  time  I  recollect 
seeing  the  bees  crowding  in  with  pollen 
from  aconites,  which  latter  were  in  bloom 
about  that  date. — W.  A. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  oidy 
he  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  lee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  thai,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  aluaysbe  repliedto  in  the  issueim- 
mediately  following  the  rfceiv*  off  her'-  /•ntnn^im'ii'nf'n't-  <, 

*^*  A  correspondent  dating  from  Cogon, 
Penarth,  writes  :— "  Will  Mr.  '  B.  H.  S.,' 
who  writes  on  page  70  of  B.B.J.,  be  so 
kind  as  to  give  the  particulars  of  the 
secret  of  candy-making  for  the  help  of 
other  readers  of  B.B.J,  and  bee- 
keepers 1 " 

Basil  G.  Buckwell  (Acton,  W.). — Paint- 
ing Bee-appliances. — Some  bee-keepers 
paint  the  outsides  of  extractors  and  other 
tin  goods,  and  it  cannot  be  harmful  to  do 
this,  but  most  practical  hands  only  paint 
such  parts  as  are  of  iron  and  apt  to  be- 
come rusty.  Tinwork  is  best  kept  clean 
by  washing  and  drying  well  before  put- 
ting away  after  a  season's  work. 

R.  W.  (Sidmouth). — Honey  Sample. — ^We 
should  be  rather  sorry  to  use  good  honey 
like  sample  in  feeding  bees.  Its  pro- 
nounced heather  flavour  makes  it  excel- 
lent for  table  use,  and  far  more  valuable 
than  the  ordinary  sugar  used  for  bee-food. 
Beiaig  granulated  it  could  be  given  to 
bees  as  projjosed. 

CoNSTANTiNE  (York). — Honey  Sample.— 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  honey 
sent,  the  colour  being  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

(Mrs.)  Owen  Jones  (Caerleon). — Trans- 
ferring Bees  from  Skeps  to  Frame  Hives. 
• — You  had  better  allow  the  bees  to  trans- 
fer themselves,  as  directed  in  Cowan's 
"  Guide  Book." 

M.  M.  W.  (Tetbury).— Feeding  Bees  in 
Skeps. — If  there  is  no  feed-hole  in  top  of 
skep  cut  one.  It  is  quite  easy  to  do  this 
by  using  a  pointed  knife.  Don't 
attempt  to  give  the  food  outside ;  it  will 
only  attract  robbers. 

*^*  Some  Letters  and  Queries,  already  in  type, 
are  held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of  space. 
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dAMBS.    AND    ISLE   OF   ELY   B.K.A, 

MEETING  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

A  meeting  of  bee-keepers  was  held — in 
Response  to  the  notice  in  B.B.J. — at  Cam- 
bridge, on  March  5,  when  considerable 
enthusiasm  was  shown  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  vigorous  organisation  in  aid  of 
bee-culture  and  bee-men's  aspirations.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Dunn-Gaixlner,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Mapey  was  voted  to  the  chair.  It  was 
hoped  that  Mr.  Mapey  might  be  induced  to 
take  the  office  of  secretary,  but  as  that 
gentleman  could  not  give  the  time  neces- 
sary Mr.  White  proposed  Mr.  Rogers.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ford,  and  carried 
unanimously.  With  a  few  slight  altera- 
tions the  rules  of  the  Lincolnshire  B.K.A. 
were  adopted.  A.  Peckover,  Esq.,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  was  re-elected 
President,  and,  according  to  rule,  all  sub- 
scribers of  half-a-guinea  become  vice-presi- 
dents. Mr.  J.  Sanders  became  one  of  the 
first  vice-presidents,  and  L.  Tebbutt,  Esq., 
C.C,  was  elected  treasurer,  and  Messrs. 
Richard  Brown  and  C.  N.  White,  honorary 
experts,  with  Messrs.  Shrubbs  and  Short, 
auditors.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members  of  Executive  Committee  : 
Messi's.  Allen,  Mapey,  Ford,  Hills,  Short, 
Moore,  and  Brown,  and  the  following  were 
chosen  district  secretaries,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number  : — Mr.  J.  Nightingale, 
Doddington  ;  Mr.  Mapey,  Cherry  Hinton  ; 
Mr.  Hills,  Comberton ;  Mr.  Ford,  Bur- 
well  ;  Mr.  Allen,  Cambridge  ;  Mr.  Billing, 
Elsworth  ;  and  Mr.  Seamark,  Willingham. 
A  good  start  having  been  made  it  was 
decided  to  ascertain  the  support  likely  to 
be  given  by  bee-keepers  and  others  through- 
out the  county,  and  then  hold  another 
meeting  to  formulate  a  plan  of  work  lor  the 
season.  Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  White  for 
his  services  in  the  past  and  to  the  chair- 
man closed  a  veiy  successful  meeting.— 
(Communicated. ) 


I         LEICESTERSHIRE    B.K.A. 

m  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

iP^The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  "Victoria  Coffee  House, 
Leicester,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  O. 
Nicholson,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
occupying  the  chair.  Among  those  present 
were  Messrs.  W.  P.  Meadows,  A.  Brown, 
J.  Fewkes,  A.  S.  Shenton,  G.  J.  Levins, 
J.  E.  T.  Wright,  G.  Palmer,  C.  W.  Brown, 
E.  J.  Underwood,  H.  Bradbury,  G.  Billson, 
J.  G.  Payne,  T.  H.  Geary,  J.  W.  Smith, 
and  Miss  Throsby,  with  Messrs.  A.  G. 
Pugh  and  Geo.  Hayes  of  the  Notts  B.K.A. 
In  his  opening  remarks  the  chairman 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  primary  objects 


of  the  association  was  to  encourage  bee- 
keeping, especially  among  cottagers.  He 
felt  sure  that  if  more  cottagers  kept  bees 
they  would  find  them  not  only  interesting 
but  a  source  of  profit. 

The  22nd  annual  report  recorded  a  satis  • 
factory  year's  work  with  a  balance  to  the 
good  of  £11 17s.  7d.  There  is  also  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  members,  show- 
ing a  total  of  225  names.  The  report  and 
balance-sheet  were  adopted.  The  Duke  of 
Rutland  was  agaiu  elected  as  president. 
The  officers  and  committee  were  re- 
appointed, with  a  few  changes,  owing  to 
resignations.  Mr.  Waterfield  was  re- 
elected secretary,  with  an  increase  in  his 
honorarium  from  £7  10s.  to  £10.  The 
honorary  secretary  briefly  returned  thanks. 
Messrs.  Meadows  and  Waterfield  were 
again  elected  as  representatives  at  meetings 
of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  in 
London.  The  chairman  then  distributed 
the  prizes  and  certificates  won  during  1903, 
after  which  a  meat  tea  was  served,  nearly 
100  sitting  down.  Tea  was  followed  by  a 
musical  entertainment  and  brief  addresses 
on  "  Feeders  and  Feeding  Bees  "  and  "  Im- 
proved Queen  Rearing,"  by  Messrs.  G. 
Franklin,  expert  to  the  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  J.  Geary,  F.H.S.,  of  Barwell, 
respectively.  Prize  drawings  also  took 
place.  A  very  enjoyable  evening  closed 
with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. — (Com- 
municated.) 

ESSEX    AND     SUFFOLK    B.K.A. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  March 
10  at  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  London. 
Among  those  present  were  Messrs.  Alder, 
Dearden,  Salmon,  Sheppard,  Snelling, 
White,  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Ford.  Mr.  White 
was  voted  to  the  chair.  The  minutes  and 
report  were  read  and  adopted.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  association  continues 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  receipts  for  1903 
were  £135  4s.  9d.,  and  the  expenses  £124 
15s.  7d.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£10  9s.  2d.  Ninety-seven  new  names 
were  enrolled  during  the  year,  the  member- 
ship now  totalling  446.  The  Countess  of 
Warwick  was  re-elected  pi'esident.  Vice- 
presidents,  the  Bishop  of  Colchester,  Sir 
T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Rev.  E.  Bartrum,  P. 
Bread,  Esq.,  C.  N.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Colonel 
Davis,  Miss  Courage,  C.  F.  Harding,  Esq. , 
Owen  Pari-y,  Esq. ,  J.  P.  Tritton,  Esq. ,  and 
Miss  Willmott.  Honorary  treasurer,  W.  M. 
Tufnell,  Esq.  ;  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Sheppard.  The  committee  were  re- 
elected, excepting  Mr.  T.  I.  Weston,  who 
has  resigned.  Messrs.  C.  B.  Snelling,  J.  R. 
Pulham,  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Ford  were  also 
added  to  the  committee.  In  the  place  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Withycombe  (resigned),  Mr.  J. 
Herrod  was  appointed  expert  for  Essex,  and 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Salmon  has  undertaken  the 
expert  work  for  Suffolk. 

During  the  summer  months  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  practical  apiculture  were 
given  at  local  flower  shows  and  similar 
functions  in  both  counties.  This  means  of 
helping  bee-keepers  should  be  adopted 
wherever  possible,  as  many  attribute  their 
success  chiefly  to  attending  the  lectures. 
It  would  assist  the  commitljee  very  much 
if  bee-keepers  would  allow  the  use  of  their 
apiaries  when  lectures  are  arranged  for  one 
or  two  days,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  num- 
ber of  members  who  hold  the  3rd  B.B.K.A. 
certificates  has  increased.  This  will  enable 
bee-keepers  to  get  advice  on  bee-matters 
from  reliable  and  competent  persons. 

The  experts'  spring  tours  will  commence 
early  in  April.  Bee-keepers  who  wish  to 
have  a  visit  during  the  tour  should  write 
to  the  honorary  secretary,  Chingford, 
Essex. 

An  examination  for  3rd  class  certificates 
was  held  at  Chelmsfdrd  during  September, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Bott  kindly  lending  their 
apiary  for  the  occasion. — (Covimunicatcd) 


QUEEN-REARING    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  F.E.S. 
{Continued  fro  n  page  93.) 

Transferring  the  Larvoe. — A  very  young 
worker  larva  of  the  strain  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  propagate  is  placed  in  each  of  the 
cups.  It  is  desirable,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  previously  put  a  little  royal 
jelly  into  the  ciips.  The  jelly  must  be 
fresh  from  the  bees,  and  should  be  taken 
from  an  unsealed  queen-cell.  A  small 
quantity,  about  the  size  of  a  No.  2  shot, 
should  be  spread  in  the  bottom  of  each 
cup. 

For  lifting  the  larvae  out  of  their  own 
cells  and  into  the  cups,  a  quill  with  the 
point  sharpened  and  slightly  turned  up 
as  shown  (Fig.  2  F),  is  used  by  Doolittle, 
and  answers  very  well.  Some  breeders  use 
a  fine  camel's  hair  brush.  The  larvse 
selected  should  be  under  the  age  of  two 
days,  and  of  uniform  size.  Larvae  much 
over  two  days  old  will  produce  inferior 
queens,  and  must  not  be  used.  Bee- 
keepers who  cannot  estimate  the  age  of  a 
lai*va  by  its  appearance  should  select 
larvae  that  are  about  1-12  in.  in  length.  The 
tip  of  the  quill  should  be  carefully  slipped 
under  the  larva,  which  must  be  raised  on 
it  with  as  much  of  its  food  adhering  to  it 
as  possible,  and  then  the  larva  is  der- 
posited  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup  in  the 
same  position  that  it  occupied  in  its  own 
cell,  the  quill  being  drawn  away  by  a 
slight  sideward  jerk. 

The  above  work  should  be  done  in  the 
honey-house  at  a  temperature  of  from  70 


deg.  to  80  deg.  Fahr.  To  prevent  wind 
from  chilling  the  young  brood,  the  frames 
should  be  carried  from  and  to  the  hives 
in  a  closed  box  made  to  take  two  frames. 
In  chilly  weather  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  stove  burning  in  the  honey-house. 
The  transference  of  the  larvee  is  rendered 
easier  by  pi'opping  up  the  comb  on  a  table 
or  bench  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  falls 
into  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  also  by  cut- 
ting or  breaking  away  a  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  cells. 

Some  queen-breeders  transfer  the  lining 
of  the  cell  (consisting  of  the  skins  of  its 
previous  occupants),  as  well  as  the  larva 
contained  in  it,  to  the  cup.  The  comb  is 
pared  down,  and  then  the  lining  is  de- 
tached and  transferred  to  the  cup  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  (Atchley's  method),  or  with 
a  wooden  tool  shaped  like  an  ordinary 
g-in.  hollow-nosed  punch  (Prigden's 
method). 

Building  the  Queen-cells. — It  is  important 
that  the  larvae  in  the  cups  should  be  fed 
and  cared  for  by  bees  as  soon  as  possible. 
Tills  may  be  done  in  one  of  the  following 
ways :  ■ — 

1.  Bearing  Queens  in  a  Queenless  Colony. 
— A  strong  colony  is  deprived  of  its  queen 
and  combs  of  brood,*  and  at  least  two 
combs  of  sealed  brood,  obtained  from  a 
colony  which  has  swarmed  or  had  its  queen 
removed  eight  to  ten  days  previously,  are 
given  instead.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
no  queen-cells  on  these  combs.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  combs  should  contain 
plenty  of  new  honey  and  pollen.  After  a 
lapse  of  about  24  hours  the  larvae  are  put 
into  cups,  as  already  explained,  and  in- 
serted between  the  two  combs  of  brood. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cups  have  been  transformed  into 
queen-cells,  and  that  each  larva  is  floating 
in  a  quantity  of  fx'eshly-supplied  royal 
jelly.  On  the  third  day  after  the  larvae 
were  given  the  queen-cells  are  examined, 
any  small  or  badly  formed  ones  that  may 
be  found  are  removed,  and  note  is  made  of 
the  number  remaining,  so  that  the  same 
number  of  nuclei  may  be  got  ready  to  re- 
ceive them.  On  the  tenth  day,  or  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  day,  after  the  larvae 
were  given  the  queen-cells  will  be  ripe, 
and  should  be  distributed  to  the  nuclei. 

2.  Bearing  Queens  in  a  Colony  that  is 
Superseding  its  Queen. — Doolittle  found 
that  a  colony  that  is  superseding  its  failing 
queen,  i.e.,  rearing  others  to  replace  her 
while  she  is  still  in  the  hive  without  in- 
tending to  swarm,  will,  without  any  pre- 
jjaration,  accept  the  lai*v8e  in  the  cups  very 
readily,  and  will  immediately  supply  them 
with  an  abundance  of  royal  jelly.    If  there 

*  All  combs  in  the  queen-rearing  apiary  should  be 
built  from  full  sheets  of  foundation  wired  into  the 
frames. 
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is  such  a  colony  in  the  apiary  it  should  be 
used  for  rearing  queens  in  preference  to 
any  other  method.  Often  the  colony  is  not 
strong,  and  in  such  a  case  after  the  larvie 
have  been  in  the  hive  for  about  24  hours 
they  should  be  taken  out  and  finished  in 
another  hive  by  one  of  the  other  methods 
mentioned.  The  colony  can,  however,  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  combs  of 
brood  from  other  hives.  Should  the  old 
queen  linger  on,  the  bee-keeper  can  keep 
the  superseding  colony  for  a  long  time  in  a 
condition  fit  for  starting,  queen-cells 
readily  at  any  time  by  removing  all 
accidental  queen-cells  that  may  be  formed 
on  the  combs  before  the  queens  are  due  to 
emerge  from  them.  The  bees  should  not 
be  allowed  to  feed  more  than  about  a  dozen 
queen-larvse  at  a  time. 

3.  Bearing  Queens  in  a  Colony  Containing 
a  Fertile  Queen. — Doolittle  further  found 
that  queens  will  be  reared  from  the  larvse 
in  the  cups  by  any  colony  containing  an  , 
ordinary  fertile  queen,  provided  that  they  ' 
are  placed  in  a  part  of  the  brood-nest  from 
which  the  queen  is  excluded  by  means  of  a 
perforated  metal  queen-excluder.  Queens 
can  be  reared  by  this  method  that  are  quite 
equal  to  those  j^roduced  in  any  other  way. 
The  method  has  several  advantages  over 
that  of  employing  a  queenless  colony,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  honey-gathering  and 
breeding  are,.ndt.  seriously  interfered  with, 
whereas,  in  a  queenless  colony,  both  these 
functions  are  px'actically  stopped. 

The  queen-rearing  compartment  may 
either  be  in  the  ordinary  brood-chamber, 
in  which  case  it  is  shut  off  by  a  close-fitting 
partition  of  queen-excluding  zinc ;  or  it 
may  be  an  upper  story  (super)  in  the  shape 
of  a  brood-chamber  made  to  take-standard 
frames,  which  is  separated  from  the  lower 
story  by  an  ordinary  queen-excluder.  In 
either  case  it  should  contain  several  frames 
of  brood,  placed  as  near  to  the  main  brood- 
nest  as  possible,  with  the  frame  of  cups 
between  them. 

The  writer  has  succeeded  in  rearing  good 
queens  in  the  upper  story  of  colonies  that 
contain  a  fertile  queen  in  the  lower  story 
in  East  Kent,  from  about  the  middle  of 
May  until  about  the  middle  of  August.  The 
period  would  no  doulBt  vary  a  little  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  in  accordance  with  the 
duration  of  the  honey-flow. 

After  the  honey-flow  some  difiiculty  is 
likely  to  be  experienced  in  getting  the 
larvae  in  the  cups  accepted^  the  bees 
destroying  many  or  all  of  them,  although 
they  will  accept  them  after  they  have  been 
started.  The  best  way  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  is  to  get  the  queen-cells  started 
by  a  colony  that  is  superseding  its  queen. 
If,  however,  there  is  no  such  colony  in  the 
apiary,  the  queen-cells  may  be  started  by 
bees  that  have  been  deprived  of  both  queen 
and  brood  in  one  operation,  as  such,  bees 


will  accept  the  larvse  in  the  cups  readily 
when  they  become  aware  of  their  condition. 
The  bees  are  shaken  off  brood-combs 
through  a  large  metal  funnel  into  a  well- 
ventilated  box,  to  which  they  are  confined 
in  a  dark  place  with  one  or  two  combs  con- 
taining unsealed  honey  and  pollen  for 
about  six  hours.  Larvae  are  then  put  into 
cups  and  given  to  the  bees,  which  will  at 
once  commence  to  feed  them,  and  to  trans- 
form the  cups  into  queen-cells.  As  soon  as 
the  queen-cells  are  well  started  (about  six 
hoiu's  later),  they  are  ti'ansferred  to  the 
queen-rearing  compartment  of  the  colony 
in  which  they  are  to  be  finished,  and  the 
bees  axe  returned  to  their  hive  or  other- 
wise made  use  of. 

This  plan,  however,  involves  a  good  deal 
of  manipulation,  and  an  easier  one  is  to 
shut  off  the  bees  in  the  queen-rearing  com- 
partment completely  fx'om  the  compart- 
ment containing  the  fertile  queen  and 
young  brood  for  a  few  hours,  care  being 
taken  that  all  the  brood  combs  in  the 
queen-rearing  compartment  have  had  no 
worker  eggs  laid  in  them  within  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  contain  no  accidental 
queen-cells.  In  the  case  of  rearing  queens 
in  upper  stories,  the  bees  in  the  upper 
story  are  confined  over  a  special  ventilated 
floor,  which  should  be  made  by  tacking  a 
piece  of  wire-cloth  of  about  1-12-in.  mesh 
over  the  top  of  an  empty  brood-chamber 


Fig.  4. — Ventilated  floor  for  upper  storey. 

or  lift,  this  being  supported  on  four  bricks 
placed  on  the  ground  just  behind  the  hive 
(see  Fig  4).  The  upper  story  should  be 
lifted  on  to  this  floor  about  11  a.m.,  and  a 
gap  is  then  made  between  two  of  the  middle 
combs  to  leave  room  for  the  frame  of  cups 
and  larvae  which  is  to  be  prepared  and  in- 
serted later.  In  order  to  jprevent  the  con- 
fined bees  from  escajDing  round  the  edge  of 
the  qxiilt  a  large  board  is  placed  on  it,  and 
a  hive  roof  is  iDlaced  diagonally  on  the 
board  to  shelter  the  bees  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  frame  of  cups  and  larvae  is 
prepared  and  inserted  about  4  p.m.  In 
doing  this  the  quilt  is  lifted  and  replaced 
quickly,  so  that  as  few  bees'  as  possible 
are  allowed  to  escape.  The  upper  story  is 
returned  to  its  hive  the  following  morning, 
the  earlier  the  better,  the  queen-excluder 
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being,  of  course,  replaced  between  the 
upper  and  lower  stories.  If  desired,  the 
operations  can  all  be  carried  out  on  one 
day,  the  upper  story  being  placed  on  the 
ventilated  floor  at  8.30  a.m.,  the  larvae 
given  at  12.30  p.m.,  and  the  upper  story 
returned  to  its  hive  at  6  p.m. 

Queen-cells  at  Begular  Intervals. — It  is 
desirable  that  a  supply  of  ripe  queen-cells 
should  be  obtainable  for  distribution  to 
the  nuclei  at  regular  intervals  through 
the  season.  In  an  apiary  where  a  fairly 
large  number  of  queens  are  required, 
batches  of  queen-cells  may  be  started  and 
finished  at  intervals  of  three  and  four  days 
alternately,  i.e.,  twice  a  week.  A  special 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  starting  a 
batch  every  three  or  four  days  is  that  a 
supply  of  jelly  for  starting  the  larvse  can 
be  obtained  from  the  batch  started  three 
or  four  days  previously.  The  queen-cells 
are  examined  and  counted  as  usual  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  they  were  started. 
At  the  same  time  the  smallest  cell  is  re- 
moved, and  the  next  batch  is  started  at  once 
from  the  jelly  contained  in  it.  There  is 
usually  enough  jelly  in- one  queen-cell  to 
start  a  batch.  Another  advantage  is  that 
each  operation  is  carried  out  on  a  certain 
day  of  the  week.  Troublesome  calculations, 
and  the  embarrassment  that  results  from 
the  fact  that  Sunday  is  not  a  working  day 
are  thus  avoided. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  to  replenish 
the  upper  story  with  two  combs  of  brood 
in  all  stages  once  a  week.  At  one  time 
these  combs  may  be  obtained  from  the 
lower  story  of  the  colony ;  at  the  next 
from  another  colony,  and  so  on  alternately. 
In  this  way  the  strength  of  the  colony  will 
generally  be  evenly  maintained.  At  the 
time  that  these  combs  are  given,  accidental 
queen-cells  may  be  searched  for  in  the 
other  combs  of  the  upper  story,  and  any 
that  are  found  destroyed. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  large  quantity  of 
honey  (or  syrup)  will  be  constantly  de- 
posited in  the  outer  combs  of  the  upper 
story ;  the  heaviest  of  these  should  be 
removed  when  the  extra  combs  of  brood  are 
given. 

General  Directions  for  Bearing  Queens. — 
Whichever  method  of  rearing  the  queens  is 
employed,  it  is  important  that  the  colony 
should  be  strong — veiy  strong  in  the  case 
of  queens  reared  in  upper  stories — so  that 
the  larvse  may  be  supplied  with  a  large 
quantity  of  royal  jelly.  Especially  should 
there  be  plenty  of  young  bees,  as  these 
bees  make  the  best  nurses  for  the  larvee. 
An  abundant  supply  of  royal  jelly  is  spe- 
cially important  during  the  later  stage 
of  the  queen  larva's  growth. 

It  is  also  ijnportant  that  the  queen-cells 
should  be  kept  at  a  correct  temperature 
from  the  time  they  are  started  until  they 
are  distributed  to  the  nuclei,   and  after- 


wards in  the  nuclei  until  they  hatch.  This 
can  be  ensured  by  always  keeping  them  be- 
tween combs  of  br^od.  Ventilation  should 
not  be  neglected ;  in  hot  weather  the 
jelly  in  upper  stories  will  grow  thick  if 
plenty  of  air  is  not  given  below. 

The  larvse  in  the  cups  are  most  readily 
accepted  and  most  lavishly  fed  during  a 
honey-flow,  and  it  is  then  that  the  largest 
number  of  well-developed  queens  can  be 
obtained  from  a  colony  of  given  strength. 
When  there  is  no  honey-flow  the  colony 
must  be  fed  freely  with  thin  syrup,  and 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
queen-cells  should  be  started. 

A  slate  or  card  should  be  kept  in  each 
queen-rearing  hive,  on  which  is  to  be  noted 
such  necessary  data  as  the  strain  of  queens 
reared,  the  number  of  queen-cells,  the  date 
when  they  will  be  ripe,  also  other  useful 
information.  A  permanent  recordi  of 
each  batch  raised  should  be  kept  in  a 
book.  The  notes  about  each  hive  may  be 
kept  in  the  book  instead  of  in  the  hives. 

Queens  used  for  breeding  purposes 
should  be  kept  in  colonies  of  medium 
strength  only. 

Errata. — Page  92,  column  1,  line  44, 
instead  of  "  an  admixture  of  foreign  blood 
is  often  valuable,"  read  "  an  admixture  of 
foreign  blood  is  always  valuable."  Page 
93,  column  2,  line  6,  instead  of  "  cups 
.  .  .  should  be  fastened  about  fin. 
apart,"  read  "  cups  .  .  .  should  be 
fastened  lin.  ajpart." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Hditors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
cpiniona  expressed  hy  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
he  taken  of  anonymous  com,munications,  and  corre- 
tpondents  are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

*»*  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  CorrespondenU, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
vnll  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 

AMONG    THE    BEES. 

THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING. 

[5467.]  "  The  beautiful  spring  shineth 
and  smileth  on  everything,"  and  at  her 
call  bee-men,  roused  from  their  lethargy, 
once  more  jjatronise  the  corner  of  the 
garden  in  which  the  hives  are  located. 
The  bees,  too,  waken  up  to  life  and  being, 
and  at  the  sweet  scent  of  her  mellifluous 
breath  again  visit  their  fond  favourites, 
the  flowers.     Yes  :  — 

Spring  doeth  all  she  can,  I  trow : 

She  biingeth  bright  hours, 

She  weaveth  sweet  flowers, 

She  dresseth  her  bowers, 
For  all  below ! 

This  year,  on  account  of  the  last  two  bad 
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seasons,  more  than  the  usual  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  brood-nest  as  soon 
as  the  genial  mildness  attendant  on 
spring's  approach  allows  a  temperature 
sufficiently  high  to  make  it  safe  to  in- 
vestigate the  hive  interior.  I  would  dx'aw 
special  attention  to  pages  165-167  of  the 
"  Guide  Book,"  where  recipes  are  given  for 
both  candy  and  syrup  suitable  for  early 
feeding.  Candy  will  be  in  considerable  re- 
quisition this  season  if  I  diagnose  the  state 
of  many  brood-nests  aright,  and  I  doubt 
not  its  prompt  application  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  several  valuable  stocks 
from  extinction.  In  early  spring  it  is  the 
only  food  which  can  be  safely  administered 
to  the  bees.  A  one  or  two  pound  cake 
should  be  quickly  and  gently  placed  over 
the  centre  of  the  frames,  or  the  feed-hole  in 
under-quilt,  and  all  the  coverings  promptly 
and  expeditiously  readjusted.  The  whole 
operation  should  indeed  be  over  befoi'e  the 
bees  are  conscious  of  anv  interference,  for 
then  only  is  the  operation  a  full  success. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  makeshift,  and  as 
soon  as  weather  permits  thick  syrup  should 
be  given  in  a  luke-warm  form  in  a  regu- 
lated feeder. 

The  bees'  chance  of  obtaining  even  a 
limited  supply  outside  as  yet  is  scant,  here 
at  least.  But  at  a  very  early  date  a  few 
flowers  will  bloom  which  yield  an  abundant 
supply  of  pollen,  and  a  few  of  them  even 
yield  a  very  limited  quantity  of  honey. 
The  willow  yields  both.  Every  season  it  is 
profuse  in  its  production  of  pollen,  and  in 
very  fine  springs  it  yields  even  rich  surplus 
in  favourable  localities.  Hereabout,  a 
small  yellow  composite  flower,  the  colts- 
foot— somewhat  resembling  a  small  dande- 
lion, but  bearing  the  flowers  before  the 
leaves  appear — is  the  first  pollen-yielding 
bloom,  and  it  grows  in  thousands  on  soil 
rich  in  lime.  While  it  is  not  of  much  use  to 
grow  garden  flowers  for  the  bees,  an  excep- 
tion may  be  made  in  favour  of  three  bloom- 
ing in  early  spring  as  follows  : — • 

Arahis  Albida. — This  Alpine  arabis,  or 
white  cress,  is  so  profuse  a  bloomer,  bear- 
ing an  umbel  of  small  snow-white  flowers 
in  such  abundance  that  the  blossom  covers 
the  whole  bed  with  a  mass  of  white,  and  so 
suggesting  the  common  name  which  it 
bears,  viz.,  "  snow-in-summer. "  It  flowers 
about  the  early  or  later  days  of  April,  and 
right  through  May.  Considering  its 
diminutive  size,  it  yields  a  fair  quantity  tf 
honey  at  a  time  when  nectar-producing 
plants  are  very  rare  indeed.  It  should  be 
grown  in  quantity,  and  the  best  fonn  is  a 
large,  oblong  bed.  It  can  be  produced  from 
seed,  but,  when  once  established,  cuttings 
may  be  made  to  any  extent  from  the  off- 
shoots. These  should  be  planted  in  a  fairly 
damp  soil,  and,  if  properly  inserted,  they 
rarely  fail.     It  loves  a  medium  rich  soil. 


Plants  should  be  placed  a  fair  distance 
apart,  as  after  the  first  season  they  extend 
considerably  in  every  direction,  and,  as 
these  growths  yield  the  fairest,  largest,  and 
most  abundant  crop  of  bloom  they  should 
be  encouraged.  A  large  bed  of  arabis,  with 
thousands  of  bees  almost  covering  it,  is  a 
sight  which  must  delight  the  heart  of 
every  true  bee-man. 

Crocus. — These  are  excellent  plants  to 
grow  in  quantity.  Their  culture  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  as  they  succeed  in  almost 
every  kind  of  soil,  although  they  love  best 
that  which  is  light  and  well  di-ained,  but 
tolerably  rich.  Once  established  they 
furnish  ample  and  unfailing  means  of  pro- 
pagation in  the  natural  annual  increase  of 
the  bulbs.  I  have  now  many  thousands  of 
all  colours,  multiplied  naturally  from  a  few 
hundreds  purchased  a  good  many  years 
ago.  They  thrive  best  when  lifted 
periodically,  say  every  three  or  four  years, 
after  the  leaves  decay,  and  re-planted  im- 
mediately, any  time  during  October.  The 
ground  should  be  well  dug,  and  if  poor,  en- 
riched with  fresh  soil  or  leaf  mould  before- 
hand. No  other  spring  flower  yields  so 
abundant  a  quantity  of  pollen,  and  the  bee 
can  load  uj)  on  its  bloom  quicker,  and  with 
less  labour,  than  on  almost  any  flower  I 
know. 

Wallflower.- — This  flower  is  pleasing  to 
the  sight,  a  delight  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  a  most  bountiful  source  of  pollen  for 
bees  in  spring.  It  should  be  cultivated  ex- 
tensively, and  a  new  sowing  should  take 
place  every  year.  A  three-penny  or  six- 
penny packet,  thinly  sown  in  drills  on  any 
vacant  piece  of  ground  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, yields  several  hundreds  of  plants. 
These  may  be  left  until  the  autumn,  but 
better  and  more  shrubby  plants  are 
obtained  when  they  are  transplanted  into 
nursery  beds  in  early  autumn,  and  then, 
just  before  winter  sets  in,  planted  out  in 
their  permanent  quarters. — D.  M.  M., 
Banff. 


A   HOME-MADE   EXTRACTOR. 

HOW  TO  MAKE   ONE. 

[5468.]  I  have  much  pleasure  in  comply- 
ing with  the  request  of  Mi'.  George  Ive 
(5457,  page  88)  that  I  should  give  particu- 
lars, the  more  so  as  I  should  like  to  make 
a  practical  instead  of  denunciatory  protest 
against  advertisements  of  this  type  :  — 
"  How  to  cut  a  hole  in  a  quilt,"  22d.,  etc. 
I  must  premise  that  my  home-made  extrac- 
tor looks  rough,  but — and  I  wish  to  empha- 
sise this  as  the  essential  point^ — it  works 
all  right.     If  any  point  needs  elucidating 

1  shall  be  pleased  to  make  it  clear. 

Buy  a  sheet  of  tinned-steel  5  ft.  4  in.  by 

2  ft.  2  in.,  another  1  ft.  9  in.  square, 
and  two  iron  rings  ^  in.  thick  ;  one  ring  to 
be  1  ft.  7^  in.  outside  diameter,  the  other 
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^  in.  less.  Tin  would  be  better  than  the 
steel,  but  cannot  be  obtained  in  sheets 
large  enough.  I  got  the  above  from  a  local 
blacksmith. 

Fold  the  large  sheet  into  a  cylinder  shape, 
so  that  one  end  of  cylinder  fits  tightly  round 
larger  iron  ring.  The  ends  will  overlap  a 
little.  Fix  that  end  with  a  rivet  while  the 
other  end  of  the  cylinder  is  being  attended 
to.  The  overlapping  edges  must  be  laid 
quite  parallel  to  each  other  so  that  cylin- 
der shall  be  exactly  same  size  and  shape 
at  each  end.  Put  one  or  two  rivets  through 
overlapping  edges.  Make  cylinder  true  and 
round  ;  then  solder  edges  inside  and  out. 
Next  take  the  square  piece  of  steel,  and 
mark  two  concentric  circles  on  it ;  the 
inside  one  1  ft.  7^  in.  diameter,  outside 
one  1  ft.  9  in.  Cut  it  down  to  outside 
circle,  then  snip  little  triangular  pieces  out 
of  the  edge  all  round  in  such  a  way  that 
base  of  triangle  is  on  outside  edge  of  sheet, 
and  apex  just  touches  inner  circle.  Next, 
take  the  smaller  iron  ring,  and  beat  the 
edge  of  the  sheet  over  it,  so  that  the  latter 
laps  over  the  iron  ring  all  round.  This 
is  the  most  fidgetty  part  of  the  whole  con- 
cern. The  triangular  pieces  cut  out  should 
be  numerous,  but  small.  If  too  much  is 
cut  away  the  edges  will  not  meet,  while  if 
not  enough  the  edges  will  overlap.  In  a 
word,  if  nicely  done  the  outside  will  be 
round,  smooth,  and  even.  This  is  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder.  Now  put  it  inside  end 
of  cylinder,  convex  side  inwards.  (If  it  fits 
tight  all  the  better.)  Give  the  joint  a  good 
hammering  all  round  to  make  it  fit,  and 
then  solder  on  the  inside.  In  the  next 
place,  something  is  necessary  for  spindle 
of  cage  to  spin  on.  To  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty I  soldered  jaart  of  a  brass  candlestick 
— mouth  upwards — in  centre  of  bottom  of 
cylinder,  but  this  itself  would  not  have 
stood  the  play  of  the  cage  in  revolving,  be- 
sides, I  thought    it  would  not  be  nice  to 
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have  honey  come  in  contact  with  an  old 
brass  candlestick,  so  I  made  a  tin  cone  like 
sketch.  Fig.  1.  To  make  this  first  cut 
out  a  piece  of  tin — as  shown — fold  edges 
a  and  S  together  to  slightly  overlap.  Beat 
out  outer  edge  of  cone  so  as  to  form  a  shape 
as  Fig.  2.  The  hole  at  the  top  should  clasp 
the  top  of  candlestick    tightly,  while  the 


lower  edge  lies  flat  on  bottom  of  cylinder. 
Next  solder  it  top  and  bottom. 

The  nextjitem  is  the  cage  of  extractor. 
Get  a  square  bar  of  iron  a  little  over  3  ft. 
long,  round  off  one  end  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  bend  the  other  end,  as  at  top 
of  Fig.  3,  to  shape. 

Now  take  four  flat  iron  bars  each  1  ft. 
longj  cut  a  square  hole  in  centre  of  each 
just  large  enough  to  fit  tight  on  to  iron 
spindle,  and  turn  down  both  ends  of  each 
If  in.,  also  make  a  couple  of  holes  in  each 
turned  down  end  for  screws.  Put  the 
spindle  through  the  square  holes,  and  ad- 
just bars  in  pairs,  one  pair  6  in.  from  the 
bottom,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  other  pair  1  ft.  5  in.  above,   and  also 
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at  right  angles,  adopting  some  means  to 
keep  them  in  their  places.  Any  part  which 
is  found  difficult  can  be  made  by  a  local 
blacksmith,  who  made  square  holes  for  me, 
and  put  a  pin  through  spindle  to  keep 
cross-bars  in  places. 

Next,  saw  off  eight  pieces  of  some  hard 
wood,  each  23  in.  by  2  in.  by  ^  in.,  and 
cut  two  notches  half-way  through  each 
piece  5  in.  wide,  and  Ig  in.  from  each  end. 
Then  fit  them  together  to  form  two  squares 
as  in  Fig.  4. 

Then  eight  pieces,  each  17  in.  long 
by  Ig  in.  should  be  fitted  into  out- 
side angles  of  these  squares,  so  that 
top  of  one  square  is  17  in.  above 
bottom  of  the  other.  We  have  now 
a  hollow  cage  with  one  of  above  squares  at 
the  top,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  held 
apart  by  the  aforesaid  17  in.  bars.  Fig.  5 
shows  oaie  of  the  comer  of  cage.  If  all  is 
made  to  the  correct  size  it  will  be  found 
that  the  turned  down  ends  of  flat   iron 
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bars,  Fig.  3,  just  fit  inside  bars  of  wooden 
squares,  and  may  now  be  screwed  on. 
Next,  screw  on  blocks  for  frames  of  comb 
to  rest  on  as  at  a,  a,  Fig.  4.  Now,  get  some 
wire  ("  No.  30  tinned  "  will  do),  and  wind  it 


jr^y 


round  and  round  cage,  each  strand  §  in. 
or  less  from  next,  and  afterwards  put  some 
cross-pieces  to  support  the  horizontal  wires. 
The  spindle  of  cage  rests  in  cup  at  bottom 
of  cylinder,  but  we  still  want  a  support  for 


it  to  revolve  in  at  the  top.  For  this,  solder 
two  pieces  of  stout  tinned  metal  on  outside 
of  top  of  cylinder  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Cut 
a  piece  of  hard  wood  long  enough  to  reach 
across  top  of  cylinder.     Cut  two  holes  at 

each  end  to  fit  over  these 

two  supports,  and  also 
cut  round  hole  in  centre 
to  fit  over  spindler,  and 
our  extractor  is  now 
complete.  Its  chief 
fault  is  that  it  needs  to 
be  geared,  but  I  shall 
conquer  that  difficulty 
next  winter. — S.  Dar- 
lington, Charing,  Kent. 

Note. — I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that 
the  circular  hole  is  cut  in  bottom  of  side  of 
cylinder,  and  honey  valve  soldered  in  for 
drawing-off  purposes. 


A   MARCH  "NOTE"   ON    BEES. 

MOVING  BEES  FROM  HOUSE  FLOOR. 

[5469.]  Many  bee-keepers'  hearts  must 
have  been  gladdened  this  week  to  heai"  the 
hum  of  the  bees  once  more  after  such  a 
dreary  winter.  My  bees  had  their  first 
good  cleansing  flight  of  this  year  on  the 
8th,  and  didn't  they  need  it !  I  put  candy 
on  next  day,  and  could  observe  brood  (with- 
out disturbing  frames)  in  many  of  the 
hives.  The  food  supply  will  need  watching 
this  spring  ;  -I  noticed  many  were  getting 
short.  I  took  some  bees  from  under  a  bed- 
room floor  at  Kenilworth  early  last  month, 
not  being  able  to  persuade  the  owner  to 
defer  operating  till  more  favourable 
weather,  as  the  house  was  then  vacant.  I 
found  a  patch  of  brood  some  four  inches 
square.  The  poor  bees  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  ;  however,  I  carried  them  home 
and  put  them  on  some  combs  having  food 
in.  Many  were  unavoidably  chilled  during 
th©  removal,  but  on  peeping  into  the  hive 
on  Wednesday  last  I  found  the  bees  quite 
vigorous  and  with  a  nice  patch  of  brood. — 
George  Franklin,  Kenilworth,  March  12. 


QUEEN    HATCHED    IN    MARCH 

with  laying  queen  in  hive. 

[5470.]  Saturday  last,  the  12th  inst., 
being  fine  we  made  an  examination  of  some 
of  our  stocks,  and  had  an  experience  which 
was  unique  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and 
which  probably  will  be  interesting  to 
readers  of  the  B.B.J.  In  one  hive,  con- 
taining three  frames  of  brood,  we  dis- 
covered just  emerged  from  her  cell  the  en- 
closed queen.  While  upon  another  frame 
the  old  queen  was  found  busily  laying.  We 
should  like  to  know  if  any  other  bee- 
keeper has  had  experience  of  such  abnor- 
mally early-hatched  queen?  We  might 
add  that  the  fertile  queen  is  one  w©  reared 
last  year,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  she  is 
in  perfectly  normal  condition  in  all 
respects. — Herrod  &  Stewart,  W.B.C. 
Apiary,  Luton,  Beds. 

[  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  similar  in- 
stance to  the  above. — Eds.] 


BEE  STINGS  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish  th©  fol- 
lowing letter,  written  to  a  bee-keeper  who 
is  a  reader  of  the  B.B.J.,  and  who,  being 
unable  to  furnish  the  required  infonnation 
himself,  asks  our  help  in  obtaining  it.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  tiying  to  obtain  some 
information  with  reference  to  the  effects  of 
bee  stings  upon  I'heumatism.  In  discuss- 
ing the  subject  with  some  friends  they  men- 
tioned your  name,  and  I  am  now  taking 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  on  th©  subject, 
as  I  understand  you  have  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  bees.     I  would  be  very 
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much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  give 
me  any  facts  which  may  have  come 
to  your  knowledge  with  reference  to 
this ;  more  particularly  whether  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  general  belief 
amongst  bee-keepers  that  bee  stings  pre- 
vent and  cure  .rheumatism,  and  whether 
you  can  confirm  this  belief  by  any 
definite  cases  which  have  come  under  your 
own  observation. — Thanking  you  in  antici- 
pation, yours  sincerely, 

"  (Dr.)  Fkank  a.  Watkins." 

Referring  to  the  above,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  good  number  of  bee-keepers  would 
be  prepared  to  say  they  have  experienced 
more  or  less  benefit  with  regard  to  rheu- 
matism since  keeping  bees,  and  the  subject 
has  been  dealt  with  in  our  pages  many 
times.  The  following  appeared  in  Vol.  21 
bearing  on  the   subject:  — 

"  Some  two  years  ago  an  Austrian  physi- 
cian advanced  the  remarkable  theory  that 
persons  who  have  been  stung  by  bees  enjoy 
an  immunity  from  the  effects  of  the  bee- 
stings for  varying  periods,  and  that,  more- 
over, the  virus  of  the  bee-sting  is  an  infal- 
lible remedy  for  acute  rheumatism.  The 
latter  part  of  the  theory,  according  to  the 
Mediterranean  Naturalist,  has  received 
most  unquestionable  confirmation  from  a 
custom  of  the  country  people  in  Malta. 
Bees  are  plentiful  in  the  island,  and  bee- 
stings are  in  such  repute  as  a  cure  for  rheu- 
matism that  resort  to  this  primitive  method 
of  inoculation  has  been  a  common  practice 
in  severe  cases  for  generations,  the  results 
having  been  most  satisfactory  to  the 
patients. " — [Eds.] 


[3341.]  Transferring  and  Moving  Bees. — 
Would  you  advise  a  beginner  on  the  follow- 
ing matter  ?  This  is  my  second  season  with 
bees,  and  I  have  the  stocks  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  long  garden  in  a  poultry  run, 
and  I  want  to  move  them  ten  yards  higher 
up  to  a  position  behind  the  fowl  house, 
which  latter  is  now  at  the  other  end  of  the 
run.  Enclosed  is  a  rough  sketch  of  place 
to  show  what  I  mean.  The  bees  are  to  be 
transferred  into  new  frame-hives  when  they 
are  strong  enough.  My  question  is  whether 
to  move  now  or  wait  until  I  transfer,  and 
so  I  ask  which  do  you  think  would  be  best  ? 
A  bee-keeper,  living  near,  says  that  if  I 
transfer  in  the  spring,  I  shall  get  no  honey 
this  year  seeing  that  the  bees  will  have 
brood-combs  to  build,  and,  consequently, 
they  cannot  gather  surplus  the  same 
season.  Is  that  view  correct?  He  also 
tells  me  that  the  bees  should  be  transferred 
at  the  beginning  of  August  so  that  they 
would  be  comfortably  settled  for  wintering, 


but  I  find  nothing  to  this  effect  in  either 
the  "  Guide  Book,"  or  the  "  Cottagers' 
Handbook,"  both  of  which  I  have,  and 
being  a  constant  reader  of  the  B.B.J. 
thought  I  would  ask  your  advice.  I  send 
name,  etc.,  and  sign — J.  M.,  Dorking, 
March  11. 

Reply. — The  first  consideration  just  now 
is  to  move  the  hives  to  the  place^ — ten  yards 
away — they  are  to  occupy.  This  can  be 
done,  without  loss  of  bees,  in  a  few  moves 
of  a  yard  or  more  on  each  day  when  bees 
are  on  the  wing.  In  the  meantime  let  us 
know  if  the  bees  to  be  transferred  are  now 
in  skeps,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  transfer 
combs  as  well  as  bees  tO'  the  new  frame- 
hives.  We  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
advise  you. 

[3342.]  "  Whys  and  Wherefores  "—Alout 
Material  for  Quilts,  etc. — I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  find  room  to  answer  the 
following   question  in  the  Bee    Joubnal. 

1.  Is  it  harmful  to  use  American  cloth 
quilts  in  the  winter,  and  if  so  why?  2. 
Can  you  recommend  use  of  celluloid  or 
other  transparent  quilts  for  winter  or  other 
seasons,  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  3.  In  wiring 
frames  why  not  pass  wire  through  holes 
bored  in  frames,  and  fasten  off  on  out- 
side instead  of-  using  nails  or  staples  ?  4. 
Can  a  nucleus  formed  as  per  "  Guide 
Book  "  raise  a  queen  from  egg,  and  build 
up  into  a  stock  ?  If  so,  is  the  end  of  May 
too  early  to  form  nucleus  ?  Name  enclosed 
for  reference. — First  Principles,  King's 
Norton,  March  10. 

Reply. — 1.  Our  jjreference  is  for  a 
porous-covering  next  to  frames  in  winter,  as 
allowing  for  ventilation  without  draught. 
At  same  time  we  know  that  many  bee- 
keepers cover  frame-tops  with  American 
cloth  in  winter,  nor  need  anyone  object  to 
them  for  doing  so  if  it  answers  the  purpose. 

2.  The  transparent  celluloid  covering  is  all 
right  if  fixed  on  a  frame  that  allows  of  free 
passage-way  for  bees  over  tops  of  frames. 

3.  The  method  of  wiring  frames  is  so 
entirely  a  matter  of  opinion  that  everyone 
should,  to  use  a  familiar  term,  pay  his 
money  and  take  his  choice.  4.  No.  With- 
out going  so  far  as  to  declare  it  impossible 
for  a  nucleus  colony  (if  plentifully  supplied 
with  young  bees)  to  raise  a  queen  from  an 
egg  we  may  say  that  a  nucleus  to  be  safe 
must  be  formed  as  advised  in  "  Guide 
Book."  The  end  of  May  is  a  good  time  to 
form  nuclei. 

[3343.]  Using  Honey  from  Suspected 
Hives. — Having  lost  one  of  my  stocks  of 
bees  this  winter  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  death,  I  find  there  is  plenty  of 
sealed  stores  in  frames,  and  wishing  to  use 
the  same  for  other  hives,  I  am  sending  a 
piece  of  comb  containing  sealed  brood,  as 
I  am  anxious  before  doing  so  to  know  if  it 
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is  a  case  of  foul-brood,  or  have  the  bees  died 
from  cold?  There  were  only  a  few  dead 
bees  left  in  the  hive,  and  I  might  also  state 
that  the  stock  has  never  done  well.  I  send 
name  and  address  for  reference,  and  sign 
myself — Amateue,  Stratford. 

Eeply. — There  is  foul-brood  in  comb 
sent.  Not  a  bad  case,  judging  from  sample, 
but  the  disease  is  there,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  honey  must  on  no  account  be 
used  as  food  for  bees. 

[3344.]  Bees  S^varming  Out  in  March. — 
I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you 
can  explain  the  behaviour  of  one  of  my 
stocks  of  bees?  Tuesday,  March  8,  was  a 
very  warm  day,  and  the  front  of  my  skeps 
were  covered  with  bees.  I  also  noticed 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  rob  one 
another.  At  about  2  p.m.  when  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly  on  the  front  of  the 
skep  in  question  the  bees  swarmed  out,  and 
settled  on  a  line  of  railings  close  by.  They 
stopped  there  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  flocked  back  to  their  hive.  Is  not  this 
a  very  extraordinary  circumstances  ?  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  swarm  in  March 
before.  I  might  also  add  that  in  the  morn- 
ing the  bees  of  all  the  skeps  were  busy 
carrying  in  pollen  gathered  from  crocuses, 
so  I  think  there  must  be  a  queen  in  the  hive 
which  has  plenty  of  honey  in  store. ^ — W.  A. , 
Oundle,  March  12. 

Reply. — The  swarming  out  has  no  doubt 
been  caused  by  the  unusual  warmth 
through  the  sunshine  followed  by  the 
excitement  of  robbing. 

[3345.]  A  Beginner'' s  Queries.— As  a  be- 
ginner may  I  trouble  for  a  reply  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 1.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
enclosed  sample  of  candy?  2.  Is  the  dead 
bee  enclosed  a  queen?  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  bees  balled  their  queen 
owing  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  opening 
the  hive  on  March  9  to  clean  floor-board.  I 
need  not  trouble  you  with  the  whole  details 
and  do  not  wish  to  open  hive  again  until 
more  settled  weather  comes.  3.  Has  time 
any  deteriorating  effect  on  the  medicinal 
properties  of  naphthol  beta  solution  ? — 
T.  W.  L.,  Trehai-ris,  March  14. 

Reply. — 1.  Candy  sent  is  veiy  good.  2. 
Yes,  and  it  is  apparently  a  case  of  "  ball- 
ing "  brought  about  as  you  suppose.  3. 
None  whatever  ;  the  solution  will  keep  any 
length  of  time  if  bottle  is  well  corked. 

[3346.]  Preventing  Granulation  in  Sec- 
tions.— Would  you  kindly  advise  me 
through  your  valuable  paper  what  is  "^he 
best  way  to  prevent  granulation  of  hone'/  in 
sections,  or  at  least  to  delay  it  longer  tli.m 
would  otherwise  be  the  case?  A.nd  ab  mt 
how  long  can  sections  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition by  the  method  recommended  ?  What 
is  the  reason  of  some  sections  granulating 


much  quicker  than  others?  I  generally 
put  a  dozen  into  a  wooden  box,  lined 
with  paper,  with  a  piece  of  card- 
board between  each  section.  After 
the  box  lid  is  tacked  on  I  cover  with  paper 
all  round  the  joints  outside  so  as  to  make 
box  air-tight.  Do  you  recommend  this 
plan?  I  send  name  for  reference,  and 
sign  — W.  C.  W.,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Reply.— 1.  A  dry,  warm  place  is  best  for 
storing  comb-honey  in.  If  store  cupboard 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  65 
deg.  Fahr.  sections  (other  than  those  from 
mustard  bloom)  of  honey  will  keep  a  good 
many  months  in  liquid  condition.  We 
have  seen  a  1  lb.  section  the  honey  in  which 
was  perfectly  liquid  after  keeping  for  ten 
years ;  this,  however,  was  an  exceptional 
case.  2.  The  main  causes  of  early  granu- 
lation are,  first,  the  source  from  which  the 
honey  is  gathered  ;  second,  the  season  of 
gathering.  Some  honies  become  solid  in 
a  couple  of  days  after  removal  from  the 
hives. 

[3347.]  Brune-hrood  in  March.— Wed- 
nesday last,  March  9,  being  a  warm 
day  I  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  my 
only  stock  of  bees,  which  occupy  a  frame- 
hive,  and  I  conclude  they  must  be  queen- 
less,  as  I  find  a  lot  of  drones  and  also  a  lot 
of  drone-brood  in  combs,  while  there  is  no 
^  worker-brood.  The  bees  cover  about  seven 
frames ;  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 
1.  Could  I  re-queen  the  stock  now?  It  is 
the  only  one  I  have.  2.  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  drone-breeding  queen  in  the 
hive  ?  and  if  so  how  could  I  get  rid  of  her  ? 
There  is  plenty  of  stores  in  the  combs. 
Anxiously  awaiting  your  reply.  Name 
enclosed  for  reference. — Bristol,  March  11. 

Reply. — 1.  The  stock  could  be  re- 
queened  if  a  fertile  laying  queen  is  avail- 
able. 2.  It  is  fairly  certain  there  is  a 
drone-laying  queen  in  the  hive,  and  there 
should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  her 
on  the  combs,  and  picking  her  off  when 
desired. 

[3348.]  Eeneicing  Comhs  in  Hives. — 1. 
Do  you  recommend  destroying  combs  after 
being  in  use  for  some  time,  and  renewing 
with  sheets  of  foundation?  I  find  some  of 
the  combs  in  my  hive  are  black  with  age, 
or  would  you  cut  off  the  lower  portion 
which  is  black,  and  leave  the  upper  part  as 
a  guide,  or  remove  the  whole  and  replace 
with  foundation  ?  2.  After  hiving  a  swarm 
in  a  frame-hive,  fitted  with  full  sheets,!  am 
told  they  will  be  ready  for  sections  in  a 
fortnight.  Is  this  correct  ?  3.  In  examin- 
ing my  hives  yesterday  I  found  one  stock 
dead.  There  was  plenty  of  honey  in  the 
combs,  but  the  quilts  were  a  little  damp  at 
one  corner.  The  combs  seem  healthy  ;  they 
were  well  covered.  I  cannot  think  what 
killed  them  ;  they  were  well  fed,  but  were 
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not  a  large  swarm  when  hived. — T.  S.  R., 
Colchester,  March  10. 

Reply. — 1.  When  combs  become  black 
with  age,  or  in  any  way  nnfit  for  brood- 
rearing  or  surplus  storing,  they  should  be 
entirely  renewed  as  stated.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  two  new  combs  built  in 
every  luve  each  year  to  replace  faulty  ones 
whenever  the  latter  are  seen.  2.  All  de- 
pends on  the  honey  income  during  the 
"  fortnight."  Swarms  may  have  to  be  fed 
for  a  week  or  two  after  hiving  if  weather  is 
adverse.  3.  Probably  the  bees  have  suc- 
cumbed through  paucity  in  numbers. 

Newmarhet,  March  9. — Yesterday, and  to- 
day being  unusually  bright  with  a  soft 
southern  breeze  the  bees  had  a  grand  turn- 
out, of  which,  after  the  late  frosts  and 
piercing  east  winds,  they  stood  greatly  in 
need.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  first  cursory  inspection  around  the 
apiary,  and  every  stock  was  found  safe  but 
one.  There  the  fact  of  a  tenantless  hive 
was  explained  by  finding  of  a  fine  young 
queen  crushed  flat  on  the  top-bar  of  a 
frame  by  the  collapse  of  a  piece  of  candy 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  This  gives  a  win- 
tering loss  of  exactly  one  j)er  cent. 
Considering  how  mild  the  winter  taken 
as  a  whole  has  been  the  consumption  of 
stores  has  proved  to  be  less  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  no  stocks  were  found  in  immi- 
nent danger  on  that  account.  Breeding  is, 
however,  certainly  more  backward  than  for 
some  years  past ;  but  it  is  better  thus  than 
to  have  large  brood-nests  early  in  the 
season,  and  then  to  experience  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  the  prosperity  of  stocks 
checked,  if  not  destroyed,  by  an  inclement 
April  or  May.— C.  H.  B. 

Salperton,  Glamorganshire,  March  lJ^.—~ 
Bees  have  had  a  better  chance  for  a  week 
now,  but  they  w«re  badly  in  need  of  a 
cleansing  flight.  On  Tuesday,  March  8,  I 
gave  a  cake  of  candy  to  one  lot,  and  they 
have  cleared  it  up  and  need  more,  also 
other  hives,  as  the  last  fortnight  most  of 
them  have  uncapped  a  quantity  of  frames, 
and  I  may  lose  them  if  cold  continues. 
Sunday,  March  13,  a  lot  of  bees  flying,  and 
taking  in  pollen  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
presumably  from  aconites  or  crocuses ;  of 
the  former  there  is  a  quantity  at  half- 
mile.  I  have  still  one  dozen  of  1903  honey 
having  retailed  all  produce  but  22  lbs.,  in 
all  between  £6  and  £7  worth,  and  being 
only  an  amateur  (fourth  season  coming), 
B.K.,  don't  you  think  this  is  good?  I 
have  taken  to  hive-making  it  being  very 
good  practice  on  wet  days,  and  good  em- 
ployment for  the  mind.  With  all  good 
wishes  to  our  advisers. — C.  R.  H. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  d  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  Jor  addrei-ses  of  manaiac 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisemer,tp.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 

C.  P.  (Aylesbury). — Bee  Nomenclature. — 
No.  1  is  a  fairly  well-marked  camiolan 
hybrid.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  the  common 
brown  or  native  bee. 

G.  H.  (Canterbury). — Expert's  Certificate. 
— The  particulars  required  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Young,  secre- 
tary, B.B.K.A.,  12,  Hanover  Square, 
London. 

Andovebian  (Hants).— Boiled  Honey  as 
Bee  Food. — The  liquid  would  be  in  no 
way  harmful  to  bees  as  spring  food, 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  N. 
Beta. 

G.  M.  P.  (Herefordshire). — Bee-Feeders. — 
The  feeder  (No.  29,  page  34)  in  catalogue 
mentioned  will  be  as  suitable  as  any  you 
could  have. 

E.  H.  P.  (Gravesend). — ^Bee  Candy. — Your 
sample  is  very  good  indeed. 

H.  C.  (Pewsey,  Wilts). — Sugar  for  Bee 
Food). — If  both  samples  are  guaranteed 
cane-sugar  No.  1  (crushed  lump)  will  do 
well  for  candy-making,  and  No.  2  (yellow 
crystals)  is  suitable  for  spring  use,  but 
not  for  syrup-food  in  winter. 

W.  A.  C.  (Preston).— Bee  Candy.— Both 
samples  are  altogether  too  hard  for  bees' 
use.  The  candy  should  be  quite  soft 
and  smooth  in  grain  when  scraped  with 
the  nail. 

Suspected  Combs. 

NiMROD  (Broughton,  Hants). — There  is  no 
disease  in  comb  sent,  but,  judging  from 
appearances,  the  queen  was  unmated  and 
a  drone-breeder.  With  plenty  of  fully- 
developed  drone-larvse  there  is  not  a  sign 
of  worker  brood. 

Puzzled  (Dorset). — We  find  no  trace  of  dis- 
ease in  comb  sent ;  in  fact,  the  cells  con- 
tain only  a  few  bees  that  have  evidently 
died  from  starvation. 

Caueful  (Penn,  Bucks).- — We  have  little 
doubt  that  the  stock  has  been  badly 
affected  with  foul  brood,  though  all  trace 
of  the  diseased  larvae  has  dried  up  and 
disappeared.  Why  you  should  ask  "  if 
it  is  only  chilled  brood  "  we  cannot  quite 
make  out.  Why  not  send  us  a  piece  of 
comb,  with  fresh  brood  in  cells  if  there 
is  any?  We  could  then  give  you  a  de- 
finite opinion. 

De  Pontibus  (Cheshire). — ^Nothing  what- 
ever wrong  with  comb.  It  has  never 
been  occupied  with  brood  at  all.  The 
black  substance  in  a  few  cells  is  only 
hard  pollen. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  105,  Jermyn-street,  S.W.,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  17,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  occupy- 
ing the  chair.  There  were  also  present 
Miss  Gayton,  Rev.  W.  E.  Burkitt,  Dr.  T. 
S.  Elliot,  Colonel  Walker,  Messrs.  W. 
Broughton  Carr,  W.  P.  Meadows,  A.  G. 
Pugh,  W.  r.  Reid,  E.  D.  Till,  T.  I. 
Weston,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  membei's  were  elected, 
viz.  : — Miss  A.  Allnutt,  Long  Wittenham, 
near  Abingdon,  Berks  ;  General  Sir  Stan- 
ley Edwardes,  Sandhurst,  Hawkhurst, 
Kent ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Evans,  Tarvin  Vicarage, 
Chester ;  Buckingham  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  E. 
Oetzman,  Lyndhurst,  Slough. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was 
presented,  together  with  a  list  of  payments 
recommended,  and  for  which  cheques  were 
required.     The  report  was  adopted. 

It  was  resolved  to  grant  one  silver  medal 
and  one  bronze  medal  for  competition  at 
the  Royal  Lancashire  Show,  at  Southport, 
in  July  next. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  judges 
nominated  to  officiate  at  the  forthcoming 
"  Royal "  Show,  had  accepted  office,  and 
their  names  had  been  sent  in  to  the 
R.A.S.E. 

The  other  business  transacted  was  of  a 
purely  formal  nature  relating  to  arrange- 
ments for  the  general  meeting  and  convei'- 
sazione  of  memi)ers  held  later  in  the  day. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  is  fixed 
for  Wednesday,  April  20. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeeting  was  neld 
at  4  p.m.  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  presided,  and 
among  those  present  were  :  — General  Sir 
Stanley  Edwards,  Colonel  Walker,  Revs. 
W.  E.  Burkitt  and  R.  M.  Lamb,  Dr. 
Elliot,  Mrs.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Ford,  Miss 
Gayton,  Miss  Hall,  Miss  Dunham-Massey, 
Messrs.  A.  Sanyer  Atkin,  L.  Belsham,  C. 
H.  Bennett,  T.  Bevan,  W.  Broughton  Carr, 
R.  T.  Duncan,  Jesse  Garratt,  James  Lee, 
Robert  Lee,  L.  Illingworth,  A.  G.  Pugh, 
W.  P.  Meadows,  W.  F.  Reid,  Osborne 
Smith,  G.  H.  Sander,  F.  W.  L.  Sladen, 
E.  H.  Taylor,  E.  D.  Till,  Ernest  Walker, 
T.  I.Weston,  J.Willard,  and  the  Secretary. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
general  meeting  had  been  read  and  con- 
firmed, the  Chairman  speaking  with  regard 
to  item  No.  2  on  the  agenda  :  "  To  receive 
the     report     and     balance  -  sheet   issued 


for  the  year  1903,"  said  the 
Council  quite  expected  that  the  Presi- 
dent (the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts)  would 
have  taken  the  chair,  in  fact,  she  had  sent 
a  message  to  the  effect  that  most  probably 
she  would  be  present ;  but  at  the  Council 
meeting  an  intimation  came  from  Mr. 
Willard  that  her  ladyship  felt  scarcely  well 
enough  to  come  out.  He  (the  Chairman) 
was  sure  they  would  all  regret  with  him 
the  Baroness'  absence,  and  join  heartily  in 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  lady.  With 
regard  to  the  report  it  had  already  been 
presented  to  eveiyone  in  the  meeting,  and 
there  was  very  little,  if  anything,  that  need 
be  said  about  it.  As  to  the  finances  there 
was  now  as  always  the  same  difficulty, 
namely,  not  enough  money  to  do  all  the 
Council  would  like  to  do.  There  ought  to 
be  a  secured  income  from  a  larger  number 
of  members.  It  would  be  noted  with  plea- 
sure that  the  apiary  at  Swanley  now  con- 
tained no  foul-brood.  When  it  was  first 
started  foul-brood  was  very  prevalent  in 
the  district,  but  by  dint  of  care  and  atten- 
tion the  disease  had  been  extirpated.  The 
experiments  with  the  Caucasian  bees  had 
not  turned  out  successftil.  Concerning  the 
shows,  the  Council  had  made  a  proposal 
in  the  interests  of  fair  exhibiting^  of  which 
they  were  all  well  aware  and  he  thought 
this  ought  to  have  a  trial.  He  would  also 
have  liked  the  different  societies  to  take  up 
the  Insurance  scheme  with  more  heartiness. 
Some  had  done  so,  enthusiastically,  while 
a  few  county  secretaries  would  not  under- 
take the  trifling  work  necessary  on  behalf 
of  their  members.  Statistics,  too,  were  ac 
importajit  matter,  and  the  Association 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  them  through  local 
secretaries.  It  had  been  tried  several  times 
unsuccessfully,  but  now  that  the  B.B.K.A. 
was  about  to  get  the  county  associations 
more  fully  represented  on  its  Council,  the 
difficulty  would  no  doubt  be  surmounted. 
There  was  an  idea  existing  that  there  ought 
to  be  more  county  blood  in  the  parent  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  believed  an  endeavour 
would  be  made  to  give  effect  to  that  view. 
He  moved  that  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  be  accepted  and  adopted.  Mr. 
Meadows  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bevan  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
•the  retiring  Council  and  officers,  and  after 
being  seconded  by  Mr.   A.   G.   Pugh,   the 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Till  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Council  of  the  R.S.P.C.A.  for  the  gratui- 
tous use  of  their  Board-room  for  committee 
and  other  meetings.  This  assistance  ren- 
dered to  the  B.B.K.A.  went  back  many 
more  years  than  he  could  remember,  and 
the  Society  had  proved  itself  an  old  friend 
and  a  real  and  true  friend  to  their  cause. 
Mr.  Cai-r  heartily  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  nem.  con. 
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Mr.  T.  I.  Weston  (in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lamb),  pursuant  to  notice,  then 
moved  that  "  Rules  7  and  8  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows  :  — 

"'Rule  7. — The  management  of  the 
Association  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
Council,  consisting  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, elected  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  of  the  following  ex  ofjicio  members  : 
The  president,  vice-presidents,  trea- 
surer, and  representatives  of  affiliated 
associations,  appointed  under  Rule  3 
of  the  Conditions  of  Affiliation.  Three 
members  of  the  Council  shall  form  a 
quorum,  and  the  Chairman  shall  have  a 
casting  vote.' 

"  '  Rule  8. — One-third  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  retire  annually,  but  they  shall 
be  eligible  for  re-election  if  they  have 
attended  a  Council  meeting  during  the 
year.  When  there  are  not  sufficient  new 
candidates  to  fill  all  vacancies,  retiring 
members  who  have  not  attended  a  meet- 
ing may  be  proposed  for  re-election. 
Candidates  other  than  retiring  members 
must  be  nominated  by  two  members  of  the 
Association,  upon  a  printed  nomination 
j)aper  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
and  the  election  shall  be  by  show  of 
hands  at  the  annual  general  meeting. 
The  names  of  those  to  be  proposed  for 
election  shall  be  printed  in  the  draft 
report,  which  is  sent  to  members  of  the 
Association  before  the  annual  general 
meeting.  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur 
dux'ing  the  year  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Council,  and  such  new  member  shall  re- 
tire at  the  annual  general  meeting  at 
which  his  predecessor  would  have 
retired.'  " 

In  moving  the  above  Mr.  Weston  said 
the  time  had  come  round  again  to  re-print 
the  rules,  the  old  ones  after  the  lapse  of 
years  being  exhausted.  The  opportunity 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  correct  and 
bring  them  up-to-date.  He  thought  that 
instead  of  the  whole  of  the  Council  retiring 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  would  be  bett-er 
if  that  body  were  elected  for  three  years, 
and  some  members  retired  annually  in 
accordance  vnth  Rule  8.  There  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding  gentlemen 
who  lived  within  reasonable  distance  of 
London,  who  would  undertake  to  work  on 
the  Council  and  attend  all  the  monthly  and 
other  meetings  ;  and  as  it  was  highly  im- 
portant to  have  a  sufficient  number  to  dis- 
cuss all  matters  of  business  that  arose,  he 
thought  it  was  desirable  when  once  those 
members'  services  were  secured  to  retain 
them  as  long  as  possible.  In  view  of  this 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  hear  the  views 
of  members  regarding  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Bennett  seconded  the  proioosition. 


Mr.  Pugh  thought  that  the  number  of 
ex  officio  members  which  would  be  included 
by  the  amendment  was  far  too  large, 
seeing  that  ,some  county  associations 
had  ten  or^  twelve  vice-presidents, 
and  it  was  unreasonable  that  all 
these  should  be  included  on  the  Coiun- 
cil.  That  would  put  enormous  power 
in  the  hands  of  county  associations. 

A  debate  followed,  in  which  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Meadows,  Mr.  Pugh,  and  Mr. 
Garratt   took  part. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Council  consisted 
of  twenty-one  members.  According  to  the 
rules  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and 
treasurer  were  eaa  officio  members  of  the 
Council.  In  addition  to  that  they  h-ad  the 
county  representative^,  one  of  whom  from 
each  county  (if  a  member  of  the  B.B.K.A.) 
was  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Twenty-eight  county  associations  were  each 
entitled  to  send  two  representatives',  so 
that  twenty-eight  persons  were  eligible  to 
sit  on  the  Council.  At  the  last  conver- 
sazione that  was  not  understood,  and 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear.  With 
regard  to  election  for  three  years,  per- 
sonally he  had  a  great  objection  to  that, 
but  would  be  glad  to  hear  wliat  the  mem- 
bers thought  about  it.  Persons  who  never 
came  might  be  elected  on  the  Council, 
while  others  willing  to  serve  and  work 
might  be  forthcoming,  but  could  not  be 
utilised  becajise  of  this  rule.  He  was, 
therefore,  strongly  in  favour  of  annual 
election. 

Mr.  Pugh  moved  that  the  words  "vice- 
presidents  "  be  deleted.  It  would  be  use- 
less trouble  and  expenditure  for  the  secre- 
tary to  write  to  280  people  notifyin,g  these 
meetings,  and  if  they  did  come  in  order 
to  vote  on  any  crucial  question  they  could 
swamp  the  Council  altogether. 

Mr.  Reid  pointed  out  that  the  words 
"of  the  B.B.K.A.  "  were  intended  to  be 
inserted  after  the  word  "  treasurer "  in 
the   proposed    amendment    to   Rule   7. 

Mr.  Pugh  then  withdrew  his  motion, 
and  the  proposal  that  the  words  named 
should  be  added  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

Colonel  Walker  moved  a  further  amend- 
ment to  projected  Rule  7,  namely,  that 
after  the  words  "  appointed  under  Rule 
3  of  the  Conditions  of  Affiliation"  should 
follow  "  and  No.  8  of  the  Privileges  of 
Affiliation." 

Mr.  Pugh  seconded,  and  the  suggested 
alteration  was  carried  unanimously. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Chairman 
on  the  same  point,  Mr.  Reid  said  he  thought 
the  Association  ought  to  continue  its 
management  on  the  most  popular  lines, 
and  therefore  he  proposed  that  the  words 
"  three  years "  be  deleted  and  "  twelve 
months  "  substituted.  This  was  seconded  ; 
and  the  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Mr.  Weston  then  moved  that  Rule  7, 
with  amendments,  which  now  ran  thus, 
be  put  to  the  meeting  :  — 

"  Rule  7. — The  management  of  the  Asso'- 
ciation  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  elected 
for  a,  period  of  twelve  months,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ex  officio  members:- — The  presi- 
dent, vice-presidents,  and  treasurer  of  the 
B.B.K.A.,  and  representatives  of  affiliaterl 
associations  appointed  under  Rule  3  of 
the  Conditions  of  Affiliation,  and  No.  8  of 
the  Privileges  of  Affiliation.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  form  a  quorum, 
and  the  chairman  shall  have  a  casting 
vote." 

Mr."  Carr  seconded,  and  the  resolution 
as  amended  was  carried  nem.   con. 

A  general  conversation  ensued  regard- 
ing Rule  8  as  formulated  by  Mr.  Weston, 
and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pugh, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Garratt,  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted  in  the  following  form  :  — 
"Rule  8.— The  Council  shall  retire 
annually,  but  they  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. Candidates  other  than  the  I'etir- 
ing  members  must  be  nominated  by  two 
members  of  the  association  upon  a  printed 
nomination  paper  to  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  and  the  election  shall  be  by 
show  of  hands  at  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing. The  names  of  those  to  be  proposed 
for  election  shall  be  printed  in  the  notice 
of  meeting,  which  is  sent  to  members  of 
the  association  before  the  annual  general 
meeting.  Any  vacancy  which  may  occur 
during  the  year  shall  "be  filled  by  the 
Council."  ,  . 

Colonel  Walker  said  the  object  of  the 
two  amendments  of  rules  which  stood  in  his 
name  on  the  agenda  was  to  bring  closer 
together  the  affiliated  associations  and 
the  parent  body,  and  that  the  former 
mig^ht  have  every  opportunity  of  exerting 
full  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  the  Central  Association.  Nos. 
6  and  7  on  the  agenda  should  be  taken 
together,  and  if  passed  it  would  follow 
that  county  branches  would  have  three 
members  to  represent  them.  That  would 
give  a  better  chance  for  each  county  to 
be  represented.  There  would  conse- 
quently be  84  possible  delegates,  but  as 
such  a  force,  if  granted  voting  power,  would 
be  unduly  preponderant,  he  had  put  in 
a  condition  that  each  county  should  have 
only  one  vote.  He  then  formally 
moved  :  — 

6.  "That  Condition  of  Affiliation  No.  3 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows  :  — '  Each 
affiliated  association  shall  hold  an  annual 
general  meeting,  and  elect  two  of  its 
members  (not  necessarily  residing  within 
the  county  or  district)  to  attend  the  quar- 
terly conferences  of  the  representatives,  one 
of  whom  (approved  by  the  Central  Society), 


being  a  member  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association,    shall  be,    by  virtu©  of   such  ■ 
election,   a  i-epresentative  member  of  the  ■ 
Council,    with    full    power    of'  voting 'at' 
any  of  its  meetings.'"  *'  '    '  '       ' 

7.  "  That  Privilege  of  Affiliation  'No'.  8 
shall  read  as  ,  follows  :—' Ho»orary  secre 
taries  of  county  affiliated  associations  are 
ex  officio  rejn'esentative  members-  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asso-' 
elation,  with  full  power  of  voting ;  •  pro- 
vided that,  with  reference  to  Condition 
No.  3,  only  one  representati've'  of  any' 
affiliated  _  association  shall  vote  "  on  any- 
one motion.'  " 

Mr.  Meadows  took  a  little  exception  to 
'Colonel  Walker's  proiDOsals.  He  ob- 
jected to  "not  necessarily  residing  within 
the  county."  He  also  thought >■  two  repre- 
sentatives quite  sufficient,  exce]>t  perhaps  ■ 
in  the  case  of  large  county  associations. 
The  secretary,  whether  a  member  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  or  not,  ought  to  'be  one, '  and 
there  should  be  one  other.'        '         > 

Colonel  Walker  felt  it  impdrt'ant  that' 
the  county  secretary  should  be  a  member 
of  the  B.B.K.A.  '   '    ' 

The  Chairman  said  that  some  of  the 
branches  could  not  always  afford'  to  send  a 
representative,  but  might  have  friends 
living  in  or  near  London  who  could  attend 
on  their  behalf.  The  object  was  t<>  ac- 
commodate the  associations  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Meadows  said  that  representatives 
living  in  or  near  Condon  could  not  know 
what  was  required  by  a  county  100  miles 
away. 

Mr.  Weston  asked  why,  for  instance,   a 
Leicester   man"  living   in   London    shotlld  ' 
not  represent  his  native  county. 

Messrs.  Carr,  Bevan,  Pugh,  Walker, 
and  the  Chairman  argued  in.  f avoiir  of 
the  retention  of  the  words. 

Mr.  Pugh  said  some  of  the  associations 
paid  representatives  a  portion;  of  thei'r 
expenses  in  coming  to  London.  Thes'e 
bodies  elected  two  delegates,  and  invari- 
ably one  of  them  was  the  secretary.  It 
ought  to  be  made  very  clear' as' to  whether 
one  should  not  always  be  the  secretary, 
and  also  with  regard  to  his  expenses. 

Mr.  Reid  supported  the '  payment  of 
secretarial  expenses,  and  he  knew  that  the 
B.B.K.A.  had  no  funds  to  meet  any  such 
cost.  Every  facility  should  be  given  for' 
secretaries  to  be  represented.  This  view' 
was  also  endorsed  by  Mr.  Bevan.  • 

Messrs.  Pugh,  Carr,  the  Chairman,  and' 
Mr.  Meadows  continued  the  discussion. 

Mr.    Pugh    seconded     the     resolutions, 
which,    after      amendment,    were     finally' 
submitted    in    the    following   'form.-faiid' 
carried  without  a  dissentient :  — 

"No.  3. — Each  affiliated  association  shall 
hold  an  annual  general  meeting,  and  elect 
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two  of  its  members  (not  necessarily  resid- 
ing within  the  county  or  district)  to  attend 
the  conferences  of  the  representatives,  one 
of  whom  (approved  by  the  Central  Society), 
being  a  member  of  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  shall  be,  by  virtue  of  such 
election,  a  representative  member  of  the 
Council,  with  full  power  of  voting  at  any 
of  its  meetings." 

"  No.  8. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Rule  4,  honorary  secretaries  of  county 
affiliated  associations,  who  are  also  sub- 
scribers to  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, are  ex  officio  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  with  full  power  of 
voting,  provided  that  with  reference  to 
Condition  No.  3  only  one  representative 
of  any  affiliated  association  shall  vote  on 
any  one  motion." 

Dr.  Elliott  had  great  pleasure  in  propos- 
ing that  the  president,  vice-president, 
honorary  members  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers, treasurer,  auditor,  and  analyst  be 
re-elected  for  the  year  1904,  in  accordance 
with  Rules  5  and  9.  He  said  the  Associa- 
tion would  have  great  difficulty  in  finding 
any  president  who  would  take  so  much 
interest  in  the  Society  as  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  did,  both  financially  and 
otherwise.  They  were  also  very  grateful  to 
the  other  gentlemen  for  their  services. 
Mr.  Reid  gladly  seconded  the  motion. 
The  Chairman  added  a  word  of  thanks  to 
the  Baroness  for  all  she  had  done  on  behalf 
of  the  Association.  He  knew  she  much  re- 
gretted, as  they  did,  her  enforced  absence 
from  that  meeting,  and  that  her  hearty 
sympathy  and  assistance  were  always  de- 
voted to  the  cause.  The  resolution  was 
carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Bevan,  of  Marylebone,  had  been 
nominated  to  a  seat  on  the  Council  by  Mr. 
Carr,  seconded  by  Mr.  Weston,  and  it  was 
now  for  the  meeting  to  select  its  Council 
members.  Mr.  C.  N.  White  notified  his 
wish  to  retire  through  inability  to  attend 
meetings,  while  business  abroad  still  pre- 
vented Mr.  Otto  Puck  from  attending,  and 
his  resignation  was  tendered.  There  was 
also  a  vacancy  owing  to  the  recent  lamented 
death  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Morris.  The  vacancies 
thus  created  on  the  Council  were  even- 
tually filled  by  the  election  of  General  Sir 
Stanley  Edwards  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan. 
Mr.  Carr  voiced  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
in  expressing  its  sincere  regret  at  the  re- 
tirement from  the  vice-chair  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, while  at  the  same  time  he  hoped  that 
that  gentleman  would  still  render  help  to 
the  cause  by  remaining  on  the  Council ; 
to  which  Mr.  Weston  intimated  assent. 

Mr.  Pugh  moved,  and  Mr.  Meadows 
seconded,  that  the  nineteen  members  of  the 
retiring  Council  be  re-elected  en  bloc. 


The    !reRolu+io(a     was     caaried     unani- 
mously. 

Upon  the  announcement  by  the  Chair- 
man that  the  business  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  now  concluded,  Colonel  Walker 
stated  that  he  would  like  the  assembly  to 
put  on  record  their  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  excellent  services  rendered  to  bee-keep- 
ing and  bee-keepers  by  their  vice-chairman, 
Mr.  Thomas  I.  Weston,  who  was  now,  un- 
fortunately for  the  cause,  about  to  retire. 
Mr.  Reid  bore  testimony  to  the  devotion 
of  Mr.  Weston  to  apiculture  and  the 
interests  of  the  B.B.K.A.  Complaints  had 
been  made  about  some  members  who  did 
not  attend  meetings.  Mr.  Weston  rarely 
failed,  and  when  absent  he  was  working 
for  their  objects  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Weston,  who  on  rising  was  very  cor- 
dially receiv^,  said  whatever  work  he 
had  done  was  a  labour  of  love  entirely.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  help  the  Association  in 
the  best  way  he  could,  and  was  only  relin- 
quishing his  post  because  the  distance  of 
his  residence  from  London  now  would  pre- 
vent his  giving  that  attention  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Association  which  they  ought 
to  receive  from  anyone  holding  the  position 
of  vice-chairman.  Anything  he  could  still 
do  he  certainly  would  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  and  he  thanked 
the  company  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
for  their  kind  appreciation  of  his  services. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  con- 
cluded the  business. 

*:f*  Heport  of  Conversazione  which  followed 
will  appear  in  next  issue,  as  will  also  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Sladen's  paper  on  "  Queen 
Rearing." 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  respontible  for  tfc» 
opinions  expressed  bv  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
b»  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents or»  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  gire  t?i«ir  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiecfed  communications. 

•»•  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Corretpondenta, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  imerted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  tlie  number  of  the  letter  at  vM 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

[5471.]  Owner's  Bisk  Eaies.— Will  Mr. 
Patchett  (5455,  page  87)  kindly  state  if  his 
agreement  with  the  G.N.R.  also  covers  ex- 
hibits when  going  and  coming  on  other 
railway  companies'  lines  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  G.N.R.  ? 

Your  correspondent  "  Perfection  "  (who 
writes  on  page  79)  when  reliquefying  honey 
should  place  the  tin  of  granulated  honey 
into  a  larger-sized  vessel  and  then  fill  the 
outer  one  with  water  to  the  level  of  the 
honey  in  the  tin.  Then  apply  a  gentle  heat 
and  as  soon  as  the  honey  begins  to  melt 
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stir  it  with  a  clean  stick,  but  if  not  re- 
quired in  liquid  form  it  can  be  run  at  once 
into  smaller  jars  or  tins,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  got  to  flow  into  the  latter,  when  it  will 
soon  recrystallise.  But  if  it  is  required  for 
use  in  liquid  foi-m  the  job  must  be  don©  at 
the  lowest  possible  temperature,  thus  re- 
taining the  aroma  and  flavour  of  the  honey 
—if  overheated  (or  "  cooked  ")  the  honey  is 
practically  spoilt. 

The  Opening  ^'casoJi.— Winter  is  over,  and 
we  ent«r  spring  to-day  (21st),  at  least, 
so  the  almanacs  inform  us.  The  bees 
also  are  again  busy  in  quest  of  food— the 
arabis  and  crocus  are  alive  with  bees  as  I 
write,  as  are  also  the  skeps  containing  arti- 
ficial pollen  sprinkled  on  some  fine  wood 
shavings.  These  are  thronged  with  bees, 
who  return  home  dusty  as  millers  and 
loaded  with  the  contents  of  the  skeps — equal 
proportions  of  pea-flour  and  white-flour 
mixed.  Then  the  drinking  or  watering 
places  are  brown  with  bees,  and  the  tea 
leaves  require  saturating  two  or  three 
times  every  day  when  fine  and  warm. 
These  outside  evidences  point  to  progi'ess 
and  growth  within  the  hives,  and  also 
should  act  as  reminders  that  the  colonies 
aa-e  increasing  in  population,  and  that  with 
increased  numbers  the  wants  grow  also, 
therefore,  we  must  see  to  it  that  they  lack 
nothing  in  the  way  of  food.  If  weather  is 
cold  give  a  further  supply  of  soft  candy,  or 
if  the  weather  is  warm  syrup  may  be  given 
in  the  evening  for  preference.  If  you  wish 
to  succeed  "keep  them  warm."  Extra 
wraps  may  also  be  given  with  advantage, 
and  entrances  reduced  to  an  inch,  and 
when  moisture  shows  itself  at  the  entrances 
with  a  few  bees  fanning  towards  the  even- 
ing those  hives  may  be  considered  pro- 
gressing, and  likely  to  make  records  later 
on  in  the  season.  Another  little  item  to 
be  remembered  is  that  this  is  the  seed-time 
of  the  year.  Wall-flower  seed  should  be 
sown,  and  also  limnanthes,  and  other  honey 
and  pollen-producing  plants.  A  good 
breadth  of  flowers  near  the  hive  is  of  great 
value  early  in  the  season  in  starting  breed- 
ing. Then  as  the  season  advances  let  ue 
endeavour  to  advance  also.  Every  week 
the  B.B.J,  comes  to  hand  with  something 
interesting,  if  not  new,  and  each  season 
some  new  things  are  recorded  in  its  pages. 
These  pointers  are  all  good  in  their  way  ; 
the  hints  given  by  some  of  us  time  after 
time  are  intended  as  helps  to  the  new 
readers,  and  to  the  mature  bee-keepers. 
We  ought  often  to  apologise  for  taking  up 
space  by  repetition,  but  unless  our  en- 
deavours to  help  the  new  recruits  are  re- 
corded I  fear  our  circulation  would  not 
grow  freely.  To  the  older,  experienced 
hands  in  the  craft,  we  have  no  wish  to 
dictate,  we  would  rather  they  followed 
their  experiences  and  relied  on  their  own 
judgment,    perhaps,    by  which    they  have 


progressed  or  developed  a  successful 
career  beyond  our  hopes  or  aspirations.  — 
W.  WooDLEY,  Beedon,  Newbury. 


SHOWS   AND    SHOWING. 

ARRANGING  SCHEDULES. 

[5472.]  As  discussion  has  been  invited  on 
this  subject,  allow  me  to  try  to  express  a 
few  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me  on 
reading  the  late  correspondence.  And,  first, 
I  would  thank  Mr.  T.  I.  Weston  very  much 
for  his  efforts  to  raise  this  matter  out  of  the 
present  narrow  and  somewhat  low  level, 
and  also  for  his  statistics  relating  to  bee 
and  honey  shows.  I  cannot,  however,  see 
my  way  to  support  his  proposed  remedy — 
viz.,  "  to  buy  up  the  first-prize  honeys." — 
because  it  appears  somewhat  impractic- 
able. For  one  thing,  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  a  perfectly  finished 
set  of  sections.  They  are  a  rara  avis,  mere 
curiosities,  and,  therefoi'e,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  standard  of  anything — not  even 
of  the  limited  area  of  the  show-bench,  as 
any  one  may  observe  from  the  pathetic 
lamentations  of  Messrs.  Woodley  and  Love- 
day.  Of  course,  to  me  their  sad  wail  was 
an  interesting  revelation.  If,  then,  an  extra 
good  set  of  sections  may  be  looked  upon  as 
something  unique,  how  can  we  tell  their 
value?  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  gentle- 
man who  secured  such  netted,  I  under- 
stood, by  means  of  them  eight  guineas  in 
prize-money  in  one  week — perhaps  it  was 
in  one  month  ;  even  then  it  was  splendid. 
I  remember  seeing  those  of  Mr.  Weather- 
hogg  at  Sheffield  Show  last  year,  and 
though  I  could  not  give  him  the  whole 
credit  for  their  finish,  I  felt  they  should 
bring  him  a  handsome  return.  Had  I  been 
asked  to  pric^  them,  I  would  have  said, 
"  I  give  it  up."  I  think  their  worth  would 
have  been  nearer  15s.  each  than  15s.  the 
dozen  early  in  the  show  season. 

For  my  part,  I  would  not  grudge  a  single : 
prize  to  any  one  who  has  honestly  gained  it, 
however  many  he  may  have  previously  woti. 
I  should,  indeed,  like  to  hear  of  bee- 
keepers locating  apiaries  in  two  or  three 
districts,  and  competing  at  Park  Royal  in 
all  for  which  they  have  properly  qualified. 
Their  energy  and  skill  would  deserve  not 
only  every  prize  they  fairly  carried  off,  but 
also  our  admiration.  The  outcry  against 
prize-hunters  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  if 
they  did  not  abound  in,  and  give  vitality  to, 
every  rank  of  life  !  Take  away  all  the  prize- 
hunters  from  our  public  schools,  from  the 
professions  and  commerce,  from  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  what  is  left? — an  unin- 
teresting mass  of  flat  and  flabby  humanity. 

Still,  I  am  ready  to  consider  any  scheme 
of  reform  which  will  remove  abuses,  or  any 
plan  which  will  attract  more  exhibitors,  and 
also  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  few  to  carry 
off  most  of  the  prizes.     There  seems  to  be 
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a  good  deal  in  the  suggestion  that  in  the 
open  classes  12  sections  or  bottles  should  be 
reduced  to  six.  It  would  give-  a  better 
chance  to  those  who  own  but  a  few  stocks. 
And  if  there  were  four  or  five  somewhat 
smaller  prizes,  instead  of  two  or  three,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  tend  to  draw  many  more 
entries.  Again,  a  lower  entry-fee  should 
increase  still  more  the  number  of 
exhibitors.  Further,  I  think  we  are  on 
the  right  tack  when  we  work  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  exhibits  represent,  or  are  samples 
of,  something  commercially  solid  behind.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  to  cut  down,  or  do 
away  with,  classes  where  this  principle  is 
wanting,  and  to  encourage  others  where  it 
can  be  developed. 

Let  me,  for  instance,  apply  this  principle 
to  the  prize-list  of  this  year's  Royal  Show 
in  last  week's  issue,  wnerein  we  see  that 
more  than  £50  is  offered  for  competition. 
It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  criticise  so 
noble  an  effort  made  to  invite  a  representa- 
tive display  of  British  honey.  But  the 
Royal  can  rarely  be  a  great  success.  There 
is  an  impassable  barrier  in  the  way.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  The  rej)orts 
monotonously  reiterate  year  after  year 
excuses  for  mediocrity,  early  date  of  show, 
late  season,  several  absentees,  considering 
all  things  a  fairly  good  show  of  honey  was 
made.  The  schedule  reminds  me  of  the 
fable  of  "  The  Fox  and  the  Crane,"  for  what 
do  the  exhibits  at  the  Royal  generally 
represent  ?^The  produce  of  Southern 
counties,  and  not  their  harvest,  but  only 
the  first-fruits.  And,  here  let  me  ask,  is 
most  of  the  £50  subscribed  espdiially  for 
the  Royal  ?  If  so,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
add.  But  if  a  large  portion  comes  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  then,  I 
ask,  is  it  fair  for  them  to  give  prizes  for 
which  only  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  can  com- 
pete ?  Some  one  may  point  to  the  words 
that  honey  may  be  of  any  year.  I  ask 
again,  is  it  wise  to  encourage  the  keeping 
of  honey  from  year  to  year?  It  may  be 
said,  only  a  few  best  samples  need  be  kept. 
In  that  case,  as  the  samples  represent  no 
stock,  they  are  of  little  or  no  value,  and  for 
such  curiosities  an  entry  of  two  or  three 
jars  or  sections,  and  smaller  prizes  should 
suffice.  Supposing,  then,  according  to  the 
above  principle,  £30  were  offered  to  the 
Royal,  there  would  be  £20  left  to  improve 
the  prize-list  of  the  Confectioneries, 
Groceries,  and  Dairy  Show.  In  the  two 
former  better  prizes  could  be  offered  for 
heather  honey,  but  it  would  be  important 
to  appoint  a  judge  who  knew  true  ling 
honey  from  any  mixture,  however  good. 

In  the  Confectioneries  and  Groceries  I 
would  propose  two  classes  (twelve  lib.  sec- 
tions and  twelve  lib.  jars)  which  repre- 
sented some  stock,  as  well  as  a  museum  or 
fancy  class  of  three  or  six  sections  And  jars, 


to  be  given  in  lieu  of  entry-fees,  so  that  the 
smaller  bee-keepers  need  not  be  much  out 
of  pocket  for  carriage,  etc.  , 

But    the   Dairy   (the   last    great    show) 
should  be  the  gran,d  climax  of  the  season. 
It  should    have    prize    classes  (one  dozen 
sections    and    jars    respectively)  in  which 
exhibits  which  have  won  previously  would 
be  welcomed,  though  others  would  not  be 
excluded.        To   make   this   a  success  the 
B.B.K.A.    should  arrange  with  its  affiliated 
associations  to  mark  their  ^jijining  exhibits 
with  two  words  (prize  and  .place  of  show),, 
and    numbered    labels, . j^gufljjnqd    at    the. 
edges,   would  be  forwarded   io  those  who. , 
entered  at  the  Dairy  to  cover  the  marked  . 
exhibits.     If  four  good  prizes  were  given 
in  both  these  classes,  successful  bee-men 
might  be  inclined  to   keep  in  hand   their, 
finest  produce,  or  be  more  careful  to  whom 
they  sold  it.  .  .-• 

But  there  should  also  be  two  other 
classes  (six  sections  and  six  jars),  called 
"  commercial,"  from  which  all  exhibits 
which  have  won  at  county  or  London  shows 
should  be  excluded^ — to  represent  similar, 
honey  on  hand  by  the  hundredweight  or.  the 
gross  (six  medium  prizes  in  each  class). 

By  comparing  .  the  exhibits  in  thefse,; 
classes  with  those  of  the  prize  classes,  we 
could  see  how  much  they  were  inferior  in- 
quality,  etc.  Any  person  could  enter  in 
one  or  all  classes,  the  condition  being  that 
the  exhibits  in  the  commercial  classes  have 
not  previously  won  prizes  in  any  important 
show,  and  represent  a  definite  quantity  of 
honey  offered  for  sale  at  a  stated  price, 
and  not  offered  elsewhere  before  the  close 
of  the  Dairy  Show. — ^Richabd  M.  Lamb, 
Burton  Pidsea,  Yorks. 


A  HOME-MADE  EXTRACTOR. 

[5473.]  Your  correspondent,  S.  Darling- 
ton, who  sends  particulars  about  making 
an  extractor  says  (5468,  page  105) :  "If  any 
point  needs  elucidating  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  make  it  clear."  It  occurs  to  me  that 
any  person  who  tries  to  make  such  a 
machine  will  need  fuller  information  on 
several  points.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
ask  (not  for  my  own  information,  as  I 
possess  a  4-frame  reversible  Cowan): — 1. 
In  the  absence  of  a  brass  "candlestick  for 
the  spindle  to  work  in,  how  should  a  proper 
bearing  be  made?  2.  What  should  the 
size  of  the  cone  be  that  hugs  the  candle- 
stick? 3.  How  is  solder  made  to  adhere 
to  brass?  4.  What  is  the  exact  size  of 
the  base  of  the  triangular  pieces  cut  out  of 
the  edge  of  the  bottom  ;  and  how  far  apart 
should  each  cut  be  ?  5.  Why  should  two 
holes  be  cut  at  each  end  of  the  top  cross- 
bar, when  there  is  but  one  piece  of  metal  at 
each  side  to  go  through  the  same  ?  6.  How 
can  the  cage,  which  will  have  a  diameter 
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of  at  least  30  in.,  if  made  according  to 
measurements  given,  be  got  into  the  cylin- 
der, which  has  a  diameter  of  only  IQg  in;.'  ?' 

1  presume  there  is  a  mistake  in  sizes  given. 
7.  How  much  of  the  machine  was  really 
home-made,  and  how  much  by  the  local 
blacksmith  ?  The  latter  question  is  impor- 
tant as,  if  not  only  the  greater  portion  of 
the  materials  but  also  most  of  the  labour 
has  to  be  provided  by  others  at  a  price,  it  is 
misleading  to  call  it  home-made.  Home- 
designed  it  may  be,  rough  it  confessedly  is 
by  your  correspondent's.^  admission  ;  but 
efficient  it  can  hardly  ho  for  any  honey 
that  is  much  thicker  than  water.  The 
centrifugal  force  of  ah  ungeared  extractor, 
in  which  the  combs  are  within  6  in.  of 
spindle,  must  be  very  feeble,  and  quite 
insufficient  to  extract  thick  honey  such  as 
one  has  at  times  to  deal  with.  I  have  occa- 
sionally had  difficulty  even  with  a  geared 
machine  of  27  in.  diameter,  in  getting 
honey  to  leave  the  comb.  I  should  also 
like  to  point  out  that  many  combs  worked 
on  the  wide  end  principle  are  more  than 

2  in.  thick  when  finished,  and,  therefore, 
would  not  go  into  your  correspondent's 
machine  at  all,  unless  cut  down  very  con- 
siderably in  uncapping,  as  he  only  allows  a 
space  of  I5  in.  for  the  frames.  I  can  quite 
believe  that  a  chief  fault  is  that  it  needs 
to  be  geared  ;  but  I  fear  thkt  when  that 
difficulty  is  conquered  next  winter,  it  will 
but  develop  at  least  two  more  ;  viz.,  the 
weakness  of  the  top-bar  arrangements  with' 
its  square  spindle  in  a  round  hole,' 
literally  ;  and  the  instability  of  the  brass 
candlestick,  which  carries  all  the  weight  of 
the  cage  and  its  contents.  I  enclose  my 
card. — Pro  Bono  Publico,  March  19. 


BEE    STINGS   AND   RHEUMATISM. 

[5474.]  Pteferring  to  the  letter  on 
this  subject  in  last  '.  week's  Jotjrnal 
it  may  interest  '  the  sender  and  others 
to  hear  of  two  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  own  observation.  One  is 
that  of  a  friend  who  at  times  suffers  from 
gout.  When -an  attack  comes  on  he  goes  to 
his  hives^ahdrapplies  a  few  bees  to  the  part 
affected.  This  he  has  done  for  years,  and 
he  assures  me  that  he  never  fails  to  get 
relief  from  it.  The  other  case  was  bi'ought 
to  my  notice  at  a  Warwickshire  Union,' 
where  the  matron  keeps  bees.  In  the  in- 
firmary there  was  a  poor  fellow 
who  at  times  was  perfectly  help- 
less fx'om  chronic  rheumatism.  On  one 
of  his  better  days  when  able  to  crawl  into 
the  garden  he  got  near  the  matron's  hives, 
and  the  bees  being  disturbed  the  man  got 
a  number  of  stings.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  was  like  a  new  man  and  able  to  get  about 
with  greater  freedom  than  he  had  done  for 
years,  and  he  admitted  himself  that  it  had 


done  him  good.  In  time,  of  conrse,  he  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  cdndition. — George 
Frj4.nklin,  Kenil worth,  March  21, 


PAINTING  HIVES  AND  OUTHOUSES. 

[5475.]  I  enclose  cutting  from  the  Daily 
Mail.  This  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
fraternity  to  know,  so  I  send  it  on  for  inser- 
tion, if  advisable. — D.  Galbraith,  London, 
E.G. 

"  A  use  to  which  skim  milk,  sour  milk, 
buttermilk,  or  even  whole  sweet  milk  is 
not  often  put  is  paint-making ;  yet  it 
makes  possibly  one  of  the  most  enduring, 
respectable,  and  inexpensive  paints  for 
bams  and  outbuildings,  says  the  '  World's 
Work.' 

"  It  costs  little  more  than  whitewash,  pro- 
vided no  great  value  is  attached  to  the 
milk,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  for  all 
kinds  of  rough  work  it  does  not  serve  all 
the  purposes  and  more  of  the  ready-mixed 
paint,  or  even  prime  lead  and  paint  mixed 
in  the  best  linseed  oil.  It  is  made  as  fol- 
lows, and  no  more  should  be  mixed  than 
is  to  be  used  that  day  :  Stir  into  a  galilon  of 
milk  about  three  pounds  of  Portland 
cement,  and  add  sufficient  Venetian  red- 
paint  powder  (costing  l^d.  per  pound)  to 
impart  a  good  colour.  Any  other  coloured 
paint  powder  may  be  as  well  used.  The 
milk  will  hold  the  paint  in  suspension,  but 
the  cement,  being  very  heavy,  will  sink  to 
the  bottom,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
keep  the  mixture  we:ll  stirred  with  a 
paddle.  This  feature  of  the  stirring  is  the 
only  drawback  to  the  paint,  and  as  its 
efficiency  depends  upon  administering  a 
good  coating  of  cement,  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  its  application  to  untrustworthy  or 
careless  help.  Six  hours  after  painting, 
this  paint  will  be  as  immovable  and  un- 
affected by  water  as  month-old  oil  paint. 

"In  buildings  twenty  years  old  painted 
in  this  manner  the  wood  was  well  preserved. 
The  writer's  experience  dates  back  nine 
years,  when  he  painted  a  small  barn  withi, 
this  mixture,  and  the  wood  to-day  shows  no 
sign  whatever  of  decay  or  dry-rot.  The 
effect  of  such  a  coating  seems  to  be  to 
petrify  the  surface  of  the  wood.  Whotle 
milk  is  better  than  buttermilk  or  skim 
milk,  as  it  contains  more  oil,  and  this  is 
the  constituent  which  sets  the  cement." 

©bituar^/ 

MR.    H.    G.    MORRIS. 

It  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  have 
to  announce  the  death  of  our  old  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  H.  G.  Morris,  in  his  66th 
year.  We  know  our  regret  will  be  shared 
by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
acqaintance,  and  especially  by  those  v/^'th 
whom  he  has  been  associated  for  so  mAvy 
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years  on  the  councils  of  the  British  and 
of  the  Kent  and  Susseix  Associations.  'J'lie 
sad  event  occurred  on  the  12th  inst.  at  his 
residence,  Eliot  Park,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
and  the  interment  took  place  at  Nunhead 
Cemetery,  on  Thursday  last.  Although  ;a 
manner  Mr.  Morris  might  be  considered 
undemonstrative  and  retiring,  a  warm 
heart  beat  underneath  this  exterior.  He 
was  of  a  singularly  generous  disposition, 
ever  ready  to  render  financial  assistance  in 
helping  on  the  cause  of  bee-keeping,  and 
forward  to  respond  liberally,  when 
appealed  to  for  aid  in  cases  of  genuine 
need,  but  always  desiring  to  "  do  good  by 
stealth."  Some  time  back  Mr.  Morris 
suffered  from  a  slight  paralytic  seizure,  but 
subsequently  made  rapid  progress  towards 
regaining  health,  and  his  friends  were 
hopeful  that  recovery  would  be  complete, 
but  in  this  hoiJe,  alas,  we  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  recent  seizure  was 
doubtless  a  premonitory  symptom  of  the 
sad  event  that  we,  along  with  his  sorrowing 
family  and  friends,  have  now  to  deplore. 


REVIEWS. 

Durcli  die  Welt  des  linkers.  Betriehs- 
weisen  lohnender  Bienenzucht.  By  Max 
Kuchenmtiller ;  published  by  C.  Schmidt, 
Leipzig.    Price,  six  marks  (6s.). 

This  work  is  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  books  on  bee-keeping,  and  is  the 
experience  of  twenty-six  of  the  leading 
bee-keepers  of  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  Germany,  as  well  as  German 
Switzerland.  Each  of  these,  in  a  separate 
chapter,  describes  his  methods  of  bee- 
keeping, from  the  Luneburg  heath  bee- 
keeper, who  still  adheres  to  straw  skeps, 
to  the  one  who  works  on  the  most  advanced 
movable  comb  system.  The  illustrations  of 
the  different  bee-keepers'  apiaries,  .very 
much  like  those  appearing  in  the  B.B.J. , 
add  considerable  interest  to  the  work.  It 
is  astonishing  to  find  how  differently  bee- 
keeping is  carried  on  in  the  north  from 
the  south,  in  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
how  one  bee-keeper  succeeds  with  a  method 
which  another  one  disapproves  of.  We  find 
here  old  and  young  bee-keepers,  masters 
of  various  methods,  giving  in  the  thirty 
chapters  this  book  contains  their  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  342  pages  we  find 
every  department  of  practical  work  only  in 
the  apiary  dealt  with.  As  one  of  the  con- 
tributors says  :  "  The  work  is  written  from 
practical  experience,  and  is  intended  for 
practical  purposes,  so  that  one  may  learn 
from  different  men  and  places  that  bee- 
keeping is  not  only  good  for  mind  and  body, 
but  also  for  the  purse." 

Pastor  Strauli,  who  advocates,  and  him- 
self practises,  English  methods,  contributes 
a  very  interesting  chapter   on  American 


methods  of  queen  rearing,  and  R.  Sprodhoff 
treats  specially  of  comb  foundation  in  an- 
other. J.Dennler  describes  how  bee-keeping 
is  carried  on  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
Brother  A.  Weber  gives  us  an  insight  into 
bee-keeping  in  a  monastery  in  Vorarlberg, 
Austria.  The  editor.  Max  Kuchenmuller, 
completes  this  original  work  with  a  couple 
of  chapters,  one  on  the  methods  he  employs 
at  his  apiary  in  Constance,  which  are 
similar  to  our  own,  and  the  other  on  simple 
ways  of  rearing  queens  and  preserving 
them.  The  book  is  certainly  unique,  and 
shows  how  much  of  the  success  in  apicul- 
ture depends  on  the  ability  of  the  bee- 
keeper. Many  of  the  chapters  have  also 
the  portraits  of  the  authors,  so  that 
altogether  the  book  is  well  illustrated,  and 
cannot  fail  to  interest  those  acquainted 
with  the  German  language. 


We  have  received  from  the  author,  Abbe 
Delaigues,  Petit  Cours  d' Apiculture,  a  use- 
ful elementary  booklet  on  bees  and  bee- 
keeping. It  consists  of  five  short  but  con- 
cise chapters  contained  in  fourteen  pages, 
and  twelve  more  are  occupied  with  closely- 
printed  directions  for  work  in  the  apiir-- 
during  each  month  of  the  year.  Price  75 
centimes,  or  Ysd. 

Also  Le  Miel,  by  the  same  author.  This 
consists  of  ninety-eight  pages,  thirty-nine 
of  which  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
honey  and  the  remainder  contain  recipes 
for  its  use  in  various  ways,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  hydromel  and  vinegar. 
This  little  book  will  be  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable to  those  who  wish  to  find  fresh  uses 
for  honey.  Price  1  fr.  50  centimes  (Is.  3d. 
in  English  money). 

We  also  acknowledge  having  received 
three  lectures  delivered  by  the  Abbe 
Delaigues  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in 
Brussels  before  the  Pomological  Congress 
of  France,  and  to  the  Central  Bee-keepers' 
Association  at  Chateauroux.  Price  50 
centimes  each.  Any  of  these  works  may  be 
procured  from  the  author,  whose  address  is, 
Sainte  Fauste,  par  Neuvy-Pailloux  (Indre), 
France. 


^mm  ami  |icpl«s. 

[3349.]  Bees  in  Hive-roof. — Many  thanks 
for  your  reply  to  my  query  (3340,  page  99), 
in  B.B.J,  of  March  10.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  is  no  experienced  bee-man  to 
whom  I  could  apply  in  this  district,  and  I 
would,  therefore,  be  obliged  if  you  would 
send  me  instructions  how  to  proceed,  and 
I  will  try  the  job  myself.  Thanking  you 
in  anticipation,  I  sign  as  before. — A.  B.  C, 
Strachur,  N.B. 

Reply. — The  difficult  points  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  the  queen  being  still  in  the 
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hive-roof,  and  the  brood-nest  established 
there  ;  because  if  that  is  so  the  combs  con- 
taining brood  will  need  to  be  cut  away  from 
the  roof,  and  tied  into  frames  for  trans- 
ferring to  body-box  below.  To  decide  this 
question,  therefore,  the  roof  must  first  be 
■prised  off  and  laid  aside  on  a  board  (to  con- 
fine the  bees  on  combs),  while  the  fra,mes 
of  hive-body  are  lifted  out  and  examined 
ior  brood.  If  queen  and  brood  is  seen 
below  replace  frames,  and  cover  down  with 
quilts.  Then  examine  hive-roof,  and  after 
smoking  the  bees  to  quiet  them  turn  the 
edge  of  roof  uppermost,  and  lay  the  edge 
against  flight-board  of  the  hive,  and  by 
gently  knocking  on  the  edge  the  bees,  if 
properly  subdued,  will  leave  roof  and  run 
up  into  their  own  brood-chamber  as  they 
do  when  being  driven  from  a  skep.  If 
you  can  clear  the  hive-roof  of  bees  by  get- 
ting them  into  their  hive  the  combs  in  roof 
may  be  cut  out,  or  by  putting  a  sheet  of 
queen  excluder  on  top  of  frames  to  keep 
the  queen  below,  the  quilts  may  be  placed 
over  excluder  and  bees  allowed  to  pass  into 
brood-chamber  through  the  feed-hole  in 
quilt.  If  each  and  every  item  of  the  above 
operation  needs  explaining  in  full  detail, 
with  all  the  precautions  a  beginner  will 
need  to  fully  understand  it,  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  hence  our  desire 
for  you  to  get  help  from  an  experienced 
bee-keeper. 

[3350.]  Making  the  "  W.B.C."  Hive.— I 
see  I  made  the  same  mistake  as  your  corre- 
spondent, "  E.  P.  Anxious,  Gravesend " 
(3336,  p.  98),  did  according  to  his  query  in 
the  B.B.J,  of  March  10  concerning  the  two 
strips  of  wood  mentioned  in  the  making  of 
the  '"W.B.C."  hive.  I  therefore  enclose 
two  drawings  of  the  brood-box  as  I  have 
made  it,  and  you  will  see  No.  1  is  a  plan 
looking  at  the  top  on  to  frames,  and  No.  2 
is  a  section  through  the  sides.  Owing  to 
lack  of  space  I  have  only  drawn  two  frames, 
but,  of  course,  the  same  would  apply  to 
any  number.  You  will  see  it  is  full  size, 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
answer  my  query  as  to  it  being  correct. 
I  also  see  in  the  hive  in  question  a 
hole  bored  in  the  front  of  roof.  I  have 
understood  this  to  be  only  intended  for  ven- 
tilation, and  I  have,  therefore,  covered  the 
holes  inside  with  perforated  zinc.  There- 
fore, will  you  please  say  :  1.  Are  my  draw- 
ings correct,  and  2,  am  I  right  about  the 
holes  in  roof,  or  should  they  be  made  so 
as  to  act  as  bee-escapes  in  case  bees  get 
into  the  outer  case  during  manipulations  ? 
I  must  not  forget  to  thank  you  for  the 
answer  to  my  several  questions  in  theB.B.  J. 
of  March  3  (Query  No.  3334).  I  fetched  the 
distant  hive  home  last  Monday,  and  they 
seem  to  be  an  extremely  fine  stock.  I  have 
them  inside  the  new  hive  now,  and  I  wish 
to  put  them  over  the  brood-box  as  soon  as 


possible.  Therefore,  if  you  can  see  your 
way  clear  to  answer  my  questions  in  next 
week's  issue  I  shall  be  very  gratified. — 
F.  H.  H.,  Leicester,  March  19. 

Reply. — 1.  We  are  much  obliged  for 
sketches  (drawn  to  full  size)  sent  as  afford- 
ing us  the  opportunity  of  preventing  others 
from  making  the  same  mistake  as  yourself 
with  regard  to  the  strips  of  wood  men- 
tioned in  "  Practical  Note-Book. "  Refer- 
ring to  page  57  of  book  describing  the  body- 
box,  the  third  line  mentions  "  two  strips  of 
thin  wood,  I  in.  wide,  and  16^  in.  long." 
(We  have  italicised  the  words  to  emphasise 
our  point.)  But  in  your  drawing  the  strips 
of  thin  wood  are  |  in.  square,  thus  making 
the  distance  between  face  of  comb  and  hive 
side  well  on  for  |  in,  This  is  altogether 
too  much,  and  would,  no  doubt,  cause 
trouble.  We  have  not  defined  the  exact 
thickness  of  the  thin  wood  for  strips,  but 
it  is  just  a  shade  over  3-16ths  in.  thick, 
and,  as  stated,  §  in.  wide.  2.  The  holes  m 
roof  may  be  fitted  with  metal  cones  as  bee- 
escapes,  or  be  covered  with  perforated  zinc, 
and  only  used  as  ventilators  according  to 
the  bee-keeper's  preference. 

[3351.]  Tortoiseshell  Queens. — I  send  you 
herewith  an  advertisement  cut  from  last 
Friday's  Exchange  and  Mart,  which  as  you 
see  mentions  tortoiseshell  queens  for  sale. 
Are  there  queen  bees  so  named,  or  is  it  a 
mistake  as  I  have  not  heard  of  them 
before?— A.  C.  Tew,  Maldon,  March  19. 

Reply. — To  make  your  question  plain  it 
is  necessary  to  print  the  advertisement  in 
question,  which  reads  thus  :  — "  Handsome 
healthy  young  Persian  queens,  black  and 
tortoiseshell.  Offers.  (Essex.)"  As  the 
announcement  appears  in  the  columns  de- 
voted to  apiarian  matters  the  inference  is 
that  queen  bees  are  meant ;  otherwise  we 
should  suppose  that  "  Queens  "  should  read 
"  Cats,"  and  that  the  advertisement  had 
by  some  oversight  got  into  the  wrong 
column. 

[3352.]  Doubling  and  Storifying. — There 
is  a  chapter  in  Cowan's  "  Guide  Book " 
(page  58)  on  doubling  and  storifying,  and 
the  directions  given  for  this  operation  are 
not  quite  clear  to  me  ;  and  so  I  ask :  1. 
When  the  brood-combs  are  taken  from  one 
strong  stock,  and  placed  on  another  of 
similar  strength,  are  frames  of  foundation 
to  be  added  to  the  combs  of  brood,  so  as  to 
make  the  right  number  up,  say  ten  or 
twelve,  as  the  case  may  be?  The  article 
says,  "  Thus  a  double  set  of  combs  is 
given,"  but  does  not  say  how  you  obtain 
the  other  combs  as  well  as  the  ones  with 
brood  in,  so  as  to  give  the  double  set  of 
the  same  to  the  bees.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  try  this  idea  when  it  is  made  clear. 
I  2.  I  suppose  that  the  hive  from  which 
the  combs  of  brood   are  taken  does  not 
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gather  much,  or,  perhaps,  no  surplus 
in  that  season.  Is  that  so?  The 
explanations  to  these  questions  would  be 
gratefully  received. — J.  S.  Chawnee, 
Leicester,  March  19. 

Reply. — 1.  It  is  no  doubt  assumed  that 
nearly  all  the  combs  save  outside  ones  will 
contain  brood,  seeing  that  only  strong 
stocks  are  selected  for  operating  on.  And 
this  being  so  the  presumption  is  that  the 
full  number  of  frames  will  be  made  up  in 
upper  hive  when  doubling,  just  as  in  the 
hive  from  which  brood-combs  were  taken. 
If  no  combs  are  on  hand,  foundation  will 
be  used.  2.  If  season  is  good,  some  sur- 
plus may  possibly  be  gathered  by  the  stock 
robbed  of  its  brood  ;  but  the  chances  are 
certainly  against  it. 

[3353.]  Working  for  Extracted  Honey. — 
— I  should  be  inuch  obliged  if  you  will 
answer  the  following  in  B.B.J.  : — 1.  I 
have  worked  for  sections  only  so  far  but 
wish  to  try  for  some  extracted  honey  this 
year,  and  so  I  ask  can  you  work  a  shallow 
frame  rack  and  section  rack  in  hive  at  the 
same  time?  2.  My  bees  are  the  ordinary- 
native  variety.  Do  you  think  they  would  be 
improved  by  crossing  with  the  Italian  ?  3. 
Do  you  personally  prefer  the  English  or 
Italian  bee  ?  4.  Is  it  best  to  buy  a  queen 
from  a  reliable  dealer  sometimes,  so  as  to 
improve  the  breed. — R.  B.  D.,  Great  Mis- 
senden,  Bucks. 

Reply. — 1.  Not  only  can  a  box  cf 
shallow-frames  be  worked  simultaneously 
with  a  rack  of  sections,  but  some  appliance 
dealers  make  a  rack  that  will  w  jrk  shallow- 
frames  and  sections  in  hanging-frames 
alternately  with  each  other.  2.  Th's:  is 
merely  a  matter  of  preference ;  some  bee- 
men  like  hybrid  bees,  others  do  not ;  we 
are  among  the  latter.  3.  The  native  bee. 
4.  Yes. 

[3354.]  Cleaning  Pollen-filled  Combs. — 
Much  obliged  for  your  kind  reply  to  my 
query  on  February  18,  also  to  Messrs.  W. 
Woodley  and  "Fitzfabius  "  for  the  further 
information  they  have  kindly  given.  I 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  say  :  1.  If  the 
pure  carbolic  acid  mentioned  can  still  be 
obtained  at  your  offices,  or  if  not  where  can 
I  purchase  it?  2.  What  is  the  best  way 
of  cleansing  spare  combs,  pollen  of  which 
has  gone  mouldy  in  the  winter.  Will  the 
bees  take  this  off  if  not  too  bad  ? — H.  B., 
Kent. 

Reply.— 1.  We  suppose  you  mean 
"phenol"  (or  pure  carbolic  acid  in  crystals), 
which  may  be  had  from  any  chemist,  but 
not  from  this  office.  2.  Combs  choked  up 
with  old  and  mouldy  pollen  are  not  worth 
saving.  If  only  a  few  cells  are  so  filled  the 
bees  will  (at  much  labour)  remove  it. 


HONEY  IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
February,  1904,  was  £2,352.— From  a 
return  furnished  to  the  British  Bee 
Journal  by  the  Statistical  Office,  H.M. 
Customs. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  <ft  Inquirers. 

*:ii.*  Eltham,    Kent,    as   a   Bee   District. — A 

correspondent  dating  from  Woodford, 
Essex,  March  14,  writes  as  follows :  — 
"  Dear  Sirs, — I  should  feel  very  much 
obliged  if  you,  or  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents,  would  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  through  B.B.J,  what  prospect 
Eltham,  Kent,  offers  for  bee-keeping.  lam 
removing  toEltham  next  June,  and  should 
like  to  keep  bees  in  a  small  way,  chiefly 
for  supplying  my  own  household  with 
honey.  Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  send 
name  for  reference  and  sign,  yours  truly, 
Abeja.  [  Our  personal  knowledge  of  the 
district  referred  to  is  limited,  but  we 
believe  that  New  Eltham  would  be  a 
fairly  good  place  so  far  as  affording  a 
supply  of  honey  for  home  use,  while  not 
suitable  for  locating  an  apiary  worked 
for  profit.  We  know  of  a  few  bee- 
keepers (who  would  no  doubt  welcome  a 
recruit)  located  about  New  Eltham  who 
have  done  well  in  good  seasons.  One 
took  60  lb.  of  surplus  honey  from  a 
single  hive  a  year  or  two  ago. — Eds.] 
C.  H.  Goode  (Halifax). — Naphthol  Beta 
Solution. — Pure  spirit  of  wine  (alcohol) 
is  preferable  to  methylated  spirits  in 
preparing  the  solution,  but  as  the  former 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  methylated  spirits 
is  mentioned  as  the  only  alternative  we 
know  of.  The  small  quantity  of  methyl 
added  (to  prevent  people  from  using 
spirit  of  wine  as  a  beverage)  does  no 
harm  to  the  bees  beyond  the  smell  being 
objectionable,  though  not  to  any  appre- 
ciable degree. 

Suspected  Comhs. 

Novice  (Dalbeattie,  N.B.). — Comb  shows 
no  sign  of  disease  apart  from  being  old 
and  black  with  cells  (capped  and  un- 
capped), containing  fully  developed  dead 
bees.  It  seems  a  case  of  death  of  hatched 
bees  from  want  of  food,  and  lack  of 
warmth  with  the  capped  brood. 

Anxious  (Surrey). — Comb  sent  is  affected 
with  foul-brood,  and  we  advise  "  burn- 
ing "  as  the  proper  course.  "  Treat- 
ment "  with  any  kind  of  drugs  is  only 
wasting  time  and  money  in  such  a  case. 

*^(.*  Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space  some 
Qvsries  are  unavoidably  held,  over  till  next 
week. 
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BEITISHBEE-KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION 
{{.'ontinued    from    page   114.) 

CONVERSAZIONE. 

After  a  short  interval  for  refreshments, 
the  company  re-assembled  in  conversazione, 
when  Mr.  Cowan  resumed  the  chair,  and 
called  attention  to  a  little  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  The  Educative  Influences  of  Bee- 
keeping," by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  B.A., 
B.  Sc,  which  had  been  printed  £or  distri- 
bution, and  could  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that 
Colonel  Walker  had  promised  to  read  a 
paper  on  "Judging  Honey  at  Shows." 
The  subject  was  one  about  which  there  was 
much  dijBference  of  opinion,  but  full  of  in- 
terest for  all  bee-keepers,  and  the  present 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  views  of  members  thereon.  He  then 
called  upon  Colonel  Walker  to  read  his 
paper  on 

JUDGING  AT  HONEY  SHOWS. 

My  object  this  evening  is  to  discuss  the 
principles  that  should  govern  the  decisions 
of  a  judge  at  a  honey  show,  and  the 
methods  he  should  use  when  judging. 
The  records  of  the  past  lead  me  to  believe 
that  his  office  has  always  been  surrounded 
by  a  mysterious  uncertainty,  which  the 
inti'oduction  of  new  features  into  our 
schedules  during  the  past  few  years  has 
had  the  effect  of  increasing.  Exhibitors — 
nay,  it  is  whispered,  even  the  judges — 
hardly  know  what  is  expected  of  them, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  our  shows 
suffer ;  while  the  younger  inembers  of  our 
fraternity,  to  whom  we  look  for  a  supply 
of  judges  in  the  future,  remain  unen- 
lightened. I  am  well  aware  that  a  high 
degree  of  uniformity  in  judging  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  owing  to  the  personal  ele- 
ment whdcli  must  always  be  taken  into 
account,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  nearer 
approach  to  it  is  possible.  It  is  purely 
with  the  hope  of  bringing  this  about  that, 
rushing  in,  maybe,  where  wiser  men  have 
feared  to  ti'ead,  I  now  put  forward  my 
own  views  and  practice.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  contend  that  they  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon,  and  I  beg  the  favour  of  the 
freest  criticism  both  here  and  elsewhere 
from  all  who  are  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion. 

On  the  appointment  of  a  judge  for  an 
approaching  honey  show,  it  is  usual  to 
supply  him  with  a  copy  of  the  schedule 
and  rules.  Should  it  not  have  been  sent 
he  should  at  once  apply  to  the  secretary, 
so  that  he  may  have  time  to  study  it.  If 
the  show  is  one  of  importance  the  judge 
•would  do  well  to  mention  that  h*  expects 
to  be   supplied   with    a   bucket   of   clean 


water  and  a  towel  for  cleansing  purposes, 
and  also  with  a  tumbler,  a  bottle  of  stda 
water,  and  a  dry  biscuit  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  his  palate.  He  should  bring  with 
him  to  the  show  a  note-book  and  pencil,  a 
pocket-knife  with  which  to  open  glazed  sec- 
tions, colour-test  glasses,  a  Reid's  glass 
honey-taster,  and  a  true  Sgin.  by  3^in. 
piece  of  thick  glass  for  testing  the 
comb-surface  of  sections.  A  knob  firmly 
cemented  to  the  middle  of  one  face  of  this 
glass  makes  it  a  more  convenient  instru- 
ment. To  be  able  to  determine  accurately 
the  weight  of  a  section  is  often  desirable, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  recommend  an 
angler's  spring  balance,  such  as  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  a  stiff 
elastic  band.  Finally,  if  appliances,  and 
especially  the  hive  work  of  amateurs,  are 
to  come  before  the  judge,  another,  a:.d 
the  last,  burden  to  his  pocket  or  hand-bag 
should  be  a  folding  carpenter's  rule,  for 
which  he  may  ask  in  vain  should  lie  n(ed 
one  at  the  show. 

Let  us  suppose  that  thus  equipped  the 
judge  arrives  punctually,  and,  while  we 
are  about  it,  that  a  good  manager  has 
everything  ready  for  him,  so  that  he  may 
at  once  attack  the  most  formidable  divi- 
sion of  his  task,  the  long  array  of  bottles 
of  extracted  honey  in  their  respective 
classes,  light,  medium,  dark,  and  heather. 
Begin  with  the  light  class,  and  determine 
first  of  all  whether  from  lack  of  compli- 
ance with  the  rules  there  are  any  dis- 
qualifications. If  so,  it  will  probably  be 
in  the  matter  of  colour.  Test  any  doubt- 
ful case  with  the  glasses.  An  exhibit  in 
its  wrong  class  is  disqualified,  the  judge 
having  no  power  to  alter  an  entry  or  trans- 
fer the  exhibit  to  another  class,  in  which, 
for  all  he  can  tell,  the  exhibitor  may 
already  have  entered  the  same  or  another 
honey. 

Let  me  here  suggest  that,  to  mark  dis- 
qualification, a  specially  coloured  ticket 
should  be  provided,  on  which  the  judge 
can  briefly  state  the  reason,  such  as 
"  wrong  colour  class,"  or  in  the  case  of 
sections,  "insufficient  comb-surface."  It 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  exhibitors, 
who,  without  such  notice,  may  never  know 
that  they  have  been  disqualified,  and  also 
to  the  public  in  general,  who  may  some- 
times wonder  at  the  passing  over  of  a 
handsome  specimen. 

It  will  now  perhaps  be  found  on  look- 
ing down  the  line  of  bottles  that  certain 
exhibits  have  some  obvious  bad  quality, 
such,  for  instance,  as  faulty  condition, 
that  must  put  them  out  of  the  running. 
These  having  been  turned  aside,  the  re- 
mainder must  be  put  to  further  ordeal. 
Shall  this  be  done  by  the  allotment  of 
marks  or  not?  On  this  point  judges  dif- 
fer. 

It   must  be  .obvious  that  a  judge  who 
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shall  make  his  awards  blindly  according 
to  totals  of  marks  allotted  may  be  led  into 
serious  .  errors.  For  instance,  a  certain 
honey  may  be  excellent  in  flavour,  aroma, 
and  consistency,  a^d  yet  be  found  on 
close  inspection  to  contain  objectionable 
impurities,  or,  while  otherwise  admirable, 
it  may  be  of  such  poor  consistency  that 
it  can  have  no  keeping  qualities.  Jn 
neither  case  should  a  prize  be  awarded, 
however  high  the  totals.  And  yet  I  do 
recommend  the  use  of  a  table  of  marks 
in  some  cases,  and  up  to  a  certain  stage 
of  the  examination ;  my  reason  being  that 
where  the  exhibits  are  numerous  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one,  and  especially  for 
those  who  have  not  had  long  practice,  to 
bear  in  mind  their  several  qualities,  and 
above  all  their  merits  in  point  of  flavour. 
Even  should  memory  serve  for  this,  time 
will  be  gained  in  the  end  by  the  use  of 
marks ;  for  a  selection  of  those  honeys 
entitled  to  honourable  mention  must  fol- 
low the  allotment  of  prizes,  and  this  can 
be  made  most  readily  by  reference  to  a 
note-book. 

My  table  of  marks  would  be  as  follows  : 

(1)  Flavour  40 

(2)  Aroma 15 

(3)  Consistency  (otherwise  density  or 

specific  gravity)  15 

(4)  Condition    (freedom  from   all   im- 

purities, including  pollen,  ab- 
sence of  granulation,  etc.)  and 
brilliancy      15 

(5)  Coloui- 10 

(6^   Uniformity    and   general    appear- 
ance of  exhibit  5 

Total  100 

(1  and  2)  To  be  a  good  judge  of  flavour 
and  aroma  a  naturally  keen  sense  of  taste 
and  smell  and  some  experience  are  re- 
quisite. Cheshire  well  defines  an  ideal 
honey  as  having  "  a  delicate  but  character- 
istic aroma,  and  a  rich  flavour,  leaving  a 
distinct  impression  on  the  back  of  the 
palate.'" 

(3)  Consistency  should  be  judged  by  stir- 
ring with  the  glass  taster.  Honey  can 
scarcely  be  too  dense. 

(4)  Condition  should  be  judged  by  hold- 
ing up  toi  the  light.  Many  honeys  are 
clear,  and  yet  by  no  means  brilliant. 

(6)  In  a  good  show  there  is  usually 
little  to  choose  in  the  matter  of  appear- 
ance. 

(5)  Colour  I  have  left  to  the  last,  be- 
cause there  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  point 
than  on  any  of  the  others.  In  the  past 
it  has  been  a  sore  one,  especially  with 
those  bee-keepers  who  have  been  unable 
to  produce  light-coloured  honey ;  but  the 
recent  division  of  extracted  honey  into 
three  classes  has  left  no  room  for  reason- 
able complaint.  In  my  opinion,  and  in 
accordance  with  all  classic  tradition,  honey 


.should  be  of  a  bright  aonber  varying  to 
straw  colour,  and  to  that  kind  in  the  light 
class  I  should  give  the  highest  marks, 
deducting  for  any  departure  on  either 
side.  Colourless  honey,  water-white,  as 
it  is  termed,  I  deem  unfortunate,  and, 
when  it  has  a  greenish  hue,  objectionable  ; 
but  such  honey  may  for  other  reasons  win 
a  prize. 

With  me,  all  depths  of  colour  that  the 
test  glasses  allow  in  the  medium  class 
are  of  the  same  value,  provided  that  they 
still  have  amber  for  their  base.  A  ten- 
dency to  dull  brovsm  is  objectionable.  In 
thi."  dark  class  I  apply  the  same  principle. 
Muddy  browns  are  objectionable,  and  no 
honey  suggestive  of  treacle  or  blacking  is 
fit  for  the  show  bench. 

Having  examined  the  exhibits  vnth  re- 
ference to  the  table  of  marks  the  judge 
is  now  in  a  position  to  separate  from  the 
ruck  and  to  group  together  as  being  the 
best  a  number  greater  by  one  than  that  of 
the  prizes ;  for  instance,  three  if  there 
be  two  prizes,  four  if  three  ;  and  casting 
over  in  his  mind  their  respective  virtues 
and  demerits  he  will  proceed  to  decide 
which  of  them  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
desirable,  allotting  to  each  in  succession 
its  proper  place.  The  honey  that  just 
misses  a  prize  must  be  carefully  noted, 
so  that  the  judge  can  bring  it  forward  at 
once  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subsequent  disqualification 
of  one  of  the  two  prize-winners.  It  will 
now  receive  honourable  mention,  the  others 
worthy  of  commendation  being  selected 
from  the  note-book. 

So  for  each  class  of  the  extracted 
honeys  ;  but  a  special  word  must  be  said 
of  the  heather  honey.  Here  we  meet  with 
a  difficulty,  owing  to  there  being  two 
sources  from  which  the  honey  knovra  as 
heather  is  derived.  True  heather  or  "  ling  " 
gives  us  the  kind  associated  with  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  otlier  hand  honey  is 
gathered  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, especially  in  our  Southern  counties, 
from  other  heaths,  especially  Erica 
cinerea  and  Erica  tefralix,  both  of  which 
are  known  as  bell  heather.  These  afford 
a.  darkish  honey  possessing  a  fairly  pro- 
nounced heather  flavour,  yet  distinct, 
especially  as  regards  consistency,  from 
"  ling  "  honey  ;  and  honeys  gathered  late  in 
the  South  have  often  a  strong  heather 
flavour  arising  from  this  source.  Such 
honeys  are,  in  fact,  a  natural  blend,  and 
they  may  contain  so  much  heather  honey 
that  it  becomes  a  question  whether  they 
are  not  out  of  place  in  the  "  dark  "  class 
in  which  tliey  have  been  entered.  I 
have  known  a  case  of  disqualification 
for  this  reason,  and  it  is  a  question  for 
discussion  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  confine  the  heather  honey  class  to  ling 
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honey,  and  to  admit  piire  bell  heather 
honey  and  all  its  blends  into  the  "  dark  " 
class.  If  as  a  result  much  of  the  dark 
honey  now  staged  were  to  be  driven  out  of 
competition  it  would  be  no  matter  for 
regret,  and  judging  in  the  heather  class 
would  be  simplified. 

Sections. 

I  pass  to  the  class  sections,  and  here, 
as  before,  possible  disqualification  must 
first  be  considered.  It  has  been  decided, 
and,  as  I  think,  wisely,  that  all  sections 
on  the  show  bench  must  expose  an  area  of 
comb  surface  not  less  than  3^in.  by  3^in.  in 
outline.  Let  the  judge  settle  this  matter 
at  once  with  his  square  of  glass,  and  do 
his  duty,  however  disagreeable. 

The  quality  of  this  exposed  comb  surface 
is  the  main  point  at  issue.  Every  inch 
of  it  will  eventually  come  to  table,  and  its 
business  now  is  to  allure  the  customer. 
In  this  class,  then,  the  eye  being  able  at 
any  moment  to  refresh  the  memory,  there 
is  less  need  for  reliance  on  marks  ;  but 
I  give  my  table  as  follows  :  — 

(1.)  Cleanliness  and  colour  of 
comb   surface       30 

(2.)  Filling,  attachment,  and 
weight  of  section        20 

(3.)  Quality  of   capping       20 

(4.)  Clearness  and  uniformity  of 
honey     20 

(5.)  Uniformity  and  get-up  of  ex- 
hibit            10 


Total 


...  100 


N.B. — Every  prize  section  to  be  tasted, 
and  in  case  of  close  competition  the  flavour 
to  be  decisive. 

1.  Every  stain,  no  matter  from  what 
source,  is  a  demerit.  Pure  white,  the 
ideal  ;  but  where  colouring  exists  in  the 
nature  of  the  capping,  and  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, as  in  the  case  of  sections  from 
sainfoin  honey,  it  is  a  disadvantage,  but 
not  a  serious  one. 

2.  Filling,  etc.,  is  important,  but  needs 
little  explanation.  The  attachment  should 
be  unbroken — no  pop-holes. 

3.  Capping  should  be  thick  enough  to 
ensure  good  keeping  qualities  ;  smooth  and 
even. 

4.  Clearness,  etc.  For  a  test,  hold  the 
sections  up  to  the  light.  A  thick  mid-rib 
and  patchiness  are  both  objectionable. 

Having  selected  a  group  as  before  de- 
scribed, open  a  section  case  in  each  ex- 
hibit, and  taste  the  honey  by  means  of 
the  thin  end  of  the  glass  taster.  Do  not 
shrink  from  uncapping  a  cell  if  necessary  ; 
it  can  be  done  with  little  damage.  Above 
all,  be  sure  that  the  honey  is  genuine. 

Remember  to  be  liberal  with  your  com- 
mendations in  this  class,  in  view  of  the 
great  skill  and  care  that  the  production  of 


show    sections    demands    from    the    bee- 
keeper. 

Granulated    Honey. 

In  this  class,  to  which  I  turn  next,  my 
table  of  marks  is  as  follows:  — 

1.  Flavour 40 

2.  Granulation  and  condition     25 

3.  Aroma       15 

4.  Colour,  and  freedom  from  streaki- 

ness     15 

5.  General  appearance  of  exhibit    5 

Total  100 

1.  Of  flavour,  nothing  fresh  need  be 
said. 

2.  To  my  mind,  the  best  granulation  im- 
plies fine  and  even  grain,  yet  not  so  much 
so  as  to  give  an  impresgion  of  greasiness.  It 
should  be  firm  and  complete  ;  there  should 
be  no  trace  of  fermentation  in  the  sample. 

3.  Judge  of  aroma  immediately  a 
bottle  is  opened  and  again  on  the  honey  sur- 
face being  disturbed. 

4.  A  quite  pale  yellow  or  cream-colour 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best.  I  do  not  like 
a  sugar-white. 

Shallow-    Frames. 

To  judge  this  class  at  all  on  the  same 
lines  as  sections  I  consider  a  grave  mis- 
take. Shallow  frames  are  purely  for  extract- 
ing purposes,  and  by  that  standard  alone 
should  they  be  judged.  The  comb  should 
be  built  out  so  as  to  allow  the  knife  to  sweep 
off  the  face  of  the  capping,  for  which 
purpose  the  surface  of  the  comb  should  be 
quite  even,  but  thinness  of  capping  and  a 
little  roughness  are  here  not  objectionable, 
as  neither  keeping  nor  travelling  qualities 
are  necessary.  The  combs  should  not  be 
so  thick  as  to  be  unwieldy.  The  more 
thoroughly  they  are  sealed  over  the  better, 
as  this  ensures  ripeness.  Cleanliness  is 
a  necessity  ;  but  except  in  case*  of  close 
competition,  ordinaiy  stains  of  bee-labour, 
such  as  propolis,  are  no  detriment. 

Table  of  marks  :  — 

1.  Evenness  of  surface   30 

2.  Completeness   of    sealing,    and   ab- 

sence of  pollen  cells  30 

3.  Adaptedness  in  size  and  shape  for 

uncapping  and  for  the  extractor    25 

4.  Cleanliness  and  appearance    15 

Total  100 

N.B.— Each  prize  exhibit  to  be  tasted. 
In  close,  competition  flavour  to  be  de- 
cisive. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that 
quality  of  honey  is  not  considered  in  my 
table  for  this  class.  In  regard  to  this 
I  would  point  out  that  the  main  object 
of  a  honey  show  is  educational,  and  that 
honey,  pure  and  simple,  is  presented  else- 
where, in  bottle.  The  present  class  is 
to  be  taken  as  an  exhibition,  not  of  honey 
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in  a  particular  sta-ge  of  preparation,  but 
of  the  bee-keeper's  skill  in  preparing  it 
for  extraction.  If  the  quality  of  the 
honey  were  taken  into  consideration,  it 
would  at  once  become  paramount ;  skill 
would  remain  unrewarded,  and  the 
educational  value  of  this  division  of 
the  show  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
Hence  I  take  it  that  the  judge  need  only 
satisfy  himself  that  the  honey  is  genuine 
and  of  ordinary  quality.  This  he  does 
as  in  the  case  of  sections.  Should  the 
remark  now  be  made  that  in  that  class 
quality  of  honey  was  taken  intO'  account, 
I  would  reply  that  it  was  so  only  so  far  as 
the  appearance  of  the  sections  was  con- 
cerned. In  judging  shallow  frames  the 
honey  has  no  sesthetic  value,  because  its 
quality  cannot  affect  the  transparency  of 
the  comb  owing  to  the  thickness  of  both 
comb  and  mid-rib.  Moreover,  in  this 
class  appearance  is  of  far  less  value. 

Wax. 

Here  an  anomaly  has  to  be  faced.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  its  first  purity  wax 
is  quite  white  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
odourless.  If  we  collect  enough  to  form 
a  cake,  it  has  merely  the  characteristics 
of  a  fatty  animal  substance.  I  have  seen 
such  a  cake,  the  result  of  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  clean  cappings,  placed  upon  the 
show  bench.  It  gained  no  prize  in  spite 
of  its  purity  ;  and  I  think  this  was  right, 
because  the  supply  of  clean  cappings  is 
not  sufficiently  plentiful  to  warrant  wax 
of  this  description  being  taken  as  a  type. 
The  type  is  wax  carefully  rendered  from 
fairly  clean  combs  with  as  little  melting 
and  remelting  as  possible.  It  will  be  of 
a  pleasing  light  yellow  colour,  and  will 
possess  a  characteristic  aroma,  derived, 
as  I  believe,  mainly  from  the  propolis  with 
which  bees  quickly  strengthen  and  var- 
nish their  combs,  and  partly  from  some 
admixture  of  pollen.  Taking  such  wax  as 
the  most  desirable,  my  table  would  b^  as 
follows :  — 

Cleanliness  and  uniformity  in  the 
cake        60 

Aroma        30 

Appearance       10 


Total  ... 


...  100 


I  would  give  no  credit  for  special  mould- 
ing, as  I  prefer  a  simple  and  evenly 
surfaced  cake.  Unnatural  or  obviously 
added  colour  or  fragance  to  be  considered 
a  detriment.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to 
purity  there  can  be  no'  harm  in  the 
judge's  breaking  off  a  small  fragment  to 
show  the  quality  of  fracture  or  to  test 
the  wax  by  biting  or  tasting  it. 

A  commercial  class  of  wax  exhibits  has 
lately  been  introduced  of  which  little  can 
be  said,  because  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 


tell the  fashion  in  which  the  wax  will  be 
presented  for  judgment.  Such  wax,  how- 
ever, should  be  in  cakes  of  suitable  sizes, 
and  its  quality  and  condition,  while  good 
enough  for  household  purposes,  must  not 
be  such  as  to  suggest,  that  the  time  and 
trouble  bestowed  upon  its  preparation  have 
rendered    them    unduly    expensive. 

The     Trophy     Class. 

Here  I  would  give  no  credit  whatever 
for  floral  decorations,  and  should  be  glad 
to  see  them  prohibited,  as  being  a  cause 
of  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
exhibitor.  Every  article  on  the  stand 
should  have  some  obvious  connection  with 
bee-keeping,  and  such  products  as  mead, 
vinegar,  etc.,  should  not  be  taken  merely 
on  their  appearance.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  where  two  judges  are  officiating,  the 
duty  of  tasting  should  be  undertaken  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  the  younger  and  more 
robust  of  them. 


May  I  be  permitted  to  conclude  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  relations  between  judge 
and  exhibitor  ?  The  former  should  remem- 
ber that  when  he  goes  a-judging  he  is 
taking  up  a  thankless  and  sometimes  un- 
pleasant task,  and  that  he  must  not  ex- 
pect that  everybody  will  be  delighted  with 
his  way  of  performing  it.  He  can  but  do 
his  duty  without  fear  or  prejudice.  He 
should  remember  that  he  is  answerable  to 
no  one  but  those  who  appointed  him,  and, 
if  he  is  wise,  he  will  decline,  with  all 
courtesy,  to  discuss  the  details  of  his  award 
with  any  one,  and  above  all  with  a  dis- 
appointed exhibitor. 

Exhibitors  should  not  imagine  that  the 
judge  is  there  to  protect  thenf  individually 
from  fraud  or  dishonest  competition.  Their 
remedy  lies  in  an  appeal,  not  to  him,  but 
to  the  show  committee,  and  it  should  be 
made  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Dis- 
appointed exhibitors  should  not  forget 
that,  apart  from  any  question  of  bias,  the 
judge  has  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
they  have  of  forming  a  correct  opinion, 
and  that  if  any  one  of  them  had  been 
judge  in  his  place  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  his  awards  would  have  given  general 
satisfaction.  A  judge  should,  on  the  face 
of  things,  be  credited  with  having  done  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  I  will  per- 
mit myself  a  short  illustration :  — In 
California,  in  the  early  days  of  gold- 
seeking,  towns  sprang  up  like  mushrooms, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  a  rough,  revolver-made 
civilisation  would  be  in  force.  Some 
wandering  preacher  having  been  attracted 
to  the  settlement,  the  establishment  of  a 
place  of  worship  would  duly  follow.  It 
is  said  that  a  traveller,  on  entering 
one  of  these  places,  observed,  stuck 
up    on    the  wall,    a    placard    bearing    in 
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large  letters   this  inscription  :  — "  Do  not 
Shoot  the  Organist ;  He  does  his  Best." 

Shall  we  bee-keepers  not  extend  a  like 
clemency  to  the  judges  of  our  honey  shows  ? 
They  are  erring  fellow  creatures,  and — 
they  do  their  best. 


Colonel  Walker  on  concluding  his  in- 
teresting paper  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause  from  all  joresent. 

The  discussion  which  followed  and  con- 
clusion of  the  proceedings  will  appear  next 
week. 


(&mBpnkut 


r7i«  Editors  do  not  hold  themselvet  responsible  for  the 
•pinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  Ifo  notice  will 
he  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
ipondent$  are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  comraunications. 

•»•  In  order  to  faeilitate  reference,  CorrespondentM, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
wUl  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  Utter  at  toeU 
at  tht  pagt  on  which  it  appeart, 

SHOWS   AND    SHOWING. 

[5476.]  Having  been  an  honorary  secre- 
tary to  a  rose  and  horticultural  society 
for  nine  years,  I  have  had  some  experience 
of  shows,  and  think  that  the  schedule  of 
a  rose  society  might  serve  as  a  guide  for 
honey  shows.  I  have  such  a  schedule  be- 
fore me,  in  which  the  exhibits  are  grouped 
in  divisions,  viz.  :  First  division,  for  nur- 
serymen ;  second,  for  amateiirs  growing  any 
number  of  rose  plants  ;  third,  for  amateurs 
growing  less  than  500  plants  ;  fourth,  for 
amateurs  growing  less  than  250  plants.  On 
the  above  principle  I  would  arrange  the 
honey  show  schedule  thus :  First  divi- 
sion :  For  exhibits  which  have  won  prizes 
at  any  county  or  large  show,  such  as  the 
"Royal,"  "Confectioneries,"  "Groceries," 
"  Dairy,"  etc.  Class  1,  honey  in  comb  ; 
class  2,  sections  ;  class  3,  heather  sections  ; 
class  4,  extracted  (light) ;  class  5,  extracted 
(medium) ;  class  6,  extracted  (dark) ;  class 
7,  granulated  ;  class  8,  wax.  Second  : 
For  exhibits  which  have  not  won  prizes 
and  from  apiaries  of  more  than  twelve 
hives.  Classes  9  to  16  as  above.  Third  : 
For  exhibits  that  have  not  won  prizes  and 
from  apiaries  of  twelve  hives  and  less. 
Classes  17  to  24  as  above.  The  arrange- 
ment of  classes,  number  and  amount  of 
prizes  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  schedule  makers,  but  the  principle 
to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  con- 
tained in  the  divisions.  In  the  first  divi- 
sion alone  should  prize-winners  be  allowed 
to  compete — what  a  grand  object  lesson ! 
bringing  together  what  is  considered  by 
various  judges  to  be  the  best  honey.     Al- 


though to  this  division  prize-winners  would 
be  restricted,  yet  any  exhibitor  might  com- 
pete. It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  second 
division  the  exhibits  have  been  restricted 
to  those  from  apiaries  of  more  than  twelve 
hives,  and  in  the  third  division  to  exhibits 
from  apiaries  of  twelve  hives  and  less.  This 
would  prevent  the  "  whales  "  from  swallow- 
ing up  the  "  minnows  "  and  would  give  the 
latter  a  chance.  The  above,  I  think,  would 
get  rid  of  the  objection  of  the  same  exhibits 
monopolising  all  the  prizes,  and  yet  not 
exclude  those  exhibits  from  the  show.  I 
think  also  it  would  assist  the  judges  in 
their  arduous  duties.  I  might  add  that 
the  restriction  of  prize  exhibits  to  the  first 
division  should  apply  to  those  only  which 
have  gained  prizes  at  county  and  other 
large  shows,  and  not  to  village  shows. — 
Stanley  Edwaedes  (General),  Sandhurst, 
Hawkhurst,  Kent,  March  28. 


THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING. 
[5477.]  Your  correspondent  "D.M.M., 
Banff,"  in  B.B.J.  March  17  (page  105) 
gives  the  names  of  three  valuable 
plants  for  the  natural  supply  of  pol- 
len to  the  bees  in  the  early  days 
ofi  spring.  May  I  add  three  more  to 
the  list  ?  They  are :  (1)  the  aconite, 
(2)  the  common  hellebore  (Helleborus 
fcetidus),  and  (3)  the  Crown  Imperial  lily. 
All  three  plants  are  quite  hardy,  and  very 
rich  in  pollen.  The  first  blooms  long  be- 
fore the  crocus,  arabis,  or  wallflower.  The 
second  quite  as.  soon,  and  continues  to 
expand  fresh  blooms  every  day  for  weeks 
and  weeks.  And  the  third,  the  Crown 
Imperial  lily,  gives  a  good  deal  of  honey 
as  well  as  pollen,  and  the  flowers  are  large. 
Another  recommendation  in  favour  of  the 
hellebore  is  that  its  pollen  is  antiseptic, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  probable  pre- 
ventive of  foul-brood.  I  wonder  if  this  be 
really  so  ?  At  time  of  writing  I  find  hun- 
dreds of  my  bees  busy  in  the  hellebores  ;  the 
plants  swarm  with  bees. — Gardener,  St. 
Ives,  Hunts. 


BEES    AND    HAZEL    CATKINS. 

[5478.]  In  the  Bee  Journal  for  Feb. 
11  (page  53)  Mr.  Woodley  writes  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  never  seen  bees  working 
on  hazel  catkins,  although  he  has  seen  it 
recorded  that  others  have  done  so.  Mi-. 
J.  Skinner  in  B.B.J,  of  Feb.  25  tells 
us  that  a  friend  of  his  remarked,  when 
together  they  were  examining  the  hazel 
catkins,  "  that  the  bees  gathered  pollen 
from  the  catkins,"  and  that  he  (Mr.  Skin- 
ner) told  his  friend  he  was  wrong  "  and 
that  he  would  never  see  a  bee  get  pollen 
from  the  hazel  catkins."  Such  was  also 
my  belief  until  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  22nd,  at  St.  Albans.     It  was  a  beauti- 
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ful  bee-day,  and  because  of  its  being  so 
delightful  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  bees,  which 
are  located  near  a  wood  some  distance 
from  my  home.  Noticing  the  bees  passing 
to  and  from  the  wood,  journeying  swiftly, 
as  if  on  very  important  business  bent,  as, 
indeed,  they  proved  by  returning  loaded 
with  pollen,  I,  too,  j)aid  the  wood  a  visit, 
tliinking  that  what  shone  so  brightly  in  the 
sun  was  the  bloom  of  the  male  sallow-palm, 
which  grows  about  here  in  abundance,  but 
on  reaching  the  place,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  only  hazel  catkins,  and,  more 
than  this,  every  clump  of  the  nut-boughs 
covered  with  bees.  I  am  now  perfectly 
satisfied  that  bees  do  gather  pollen  from 
hazel  catkins,  it  may  be  because  there  Js 
nothing  else  to  gather  from  just  now,  but 
it  was  not  the  case  of  an  isolated  bee  here 
and  there  on  the  catkins,  but  every  clump 
of  nut-boughs  covered  with  them.  Trust- 
ing we  may  all  have  a  successful  season. — • 
J.  R.,     St.  Albans,  March  28. 


S:^OWS  AND  SHOWING. 
[5479.]  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a  comment 
of  this  subject  beyond  saying  that  I  hope 
all  exhibitors  of  honey  will  accept  the  new 
rule  right  loyally,  whatever  view  they 
may  hold  on  the  matter,  and  if  it  puts  a 
stop  to  dishonest  exhibiting  it  will  bring 
a  lasting  benefit  to  all  shows.  I  fear 
dishonest  exhibiting  is  carried  on  far  more 
than  is  generally  supposed,'  if  one  may 
judge  from  what  has  been  reported  to  me 
by  one  of  our  members,  a  successful  ex- 
hibitor, who  wrote  me  last  August,  saying 
it  was  a  specimen  of  many  he  was  then 
receiving.  The  letter  asked  our  member  to 
supply  him  with  honey,  and  to  name  his 
own  price.  He  wanted  it  to  exhibit  at 
local  shows.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
his  offer  was  refused  point  blank.  Another 
member  wrote  that  he  was  fit  to  think 
that  more  than  one  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
light  honey  class  at  one  of  the  large 
autumn  London  shows  was  the  produce  of 
his  apiary,  and  he  added  "  I  don't  speak 
without  a  book."  If  this  was  so,  it  clearly 
shows  that  dishonest  exhibiting  was 
practised  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Council  of  the  British  B.K.A.  Can  it  be 
prevented? — R.  Godson,  Hon.  Secretary, 
Lines.,   B.K.A.,    Tothill,   Alford. 


BEE    NOTES    FROM    IRELAND. 

[5480.]  Stocks  have  wintered  well,  and 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  gathering  pol- 
len, although  there  are  few  eggs  laid  yet. 
The  weather,  though  bright  and  sunny, 
is  frosty  at  nights,  and  this  may  be  the 
reason  of  deferred  egg  laying.  I  am  com- 
mencing stimulative  feeding.  You  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  Coxmty 
Councils  of  Londonderry  and  Donegal  are 


considering  schemes  for  instruction  in 
bee-keeping ,  under  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act.  The  Donegal  Council  has  ad- 
vertised for  an  instructor,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced this  will  greatly  help  bee-keepers, 
especially  beginners.  Dr.  Traill,  the  new 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a 
vice-president  of  the  I.B.K.A.,  and  com- 
mittee meetings  are  generally  held  in  his 
rooms.  I  do  not  know,  however,  if  he 
is  a  practical  bee-keeper. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  foul-brood 
and  to  letters  5185  (page  295)  and  5203 
(page  314)  in  last  year's  Jothustal,  may  I 
say  to  Mr.  Crawshaw,  who  wrote  both 
letters,  that  the  foul-brood  dummy  did 
not  cure  the  disease?  But  I  can  say  it 
checked  it,  and  kept  it  from  spreading. 
I  think  this  dummy,  if  kept  permanently 
in  the  hives,  would  greatly  reduce  the 
risk  of  foul-brood.  On  re-reading  Mr. 
Crawshaw's  witty  article  (5185)  I  can  only 
assure  him.  I  do  not  think  the  inventor 
of  the  dummy  (Mr.  Jas.  Abbott)  is  prone 
to  childish  experiments,  and  perhaps  there 
is  more  to  be  said  for  the  article  than  has 
appeared  in  the  B.B.J. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  my  warm 
thanks  to  the  B.B.J.,  especially  to  such 
regular  contributors  as  Mr.  Woodley  and 
"D.  M.  M."?  Let  us  hope  a  good  season 
is  in  store  for  us  in  1904.^ — G.  F.  Gilli- 
LAND,   Londonderry,   March  26. 

[We  have  omitted  the  quotation  from 
"  American  booklet "  on  foul-brood,  as 
being  a  matter  we  do  not  care  to  publish 
in  our  pages.  It  is  in  our  view  neither 
new  nor  original,  and  its  publication 
would  only  tend  to  raise  useless  discus- 
sions for  which  we  really  have  no  room 
with  busy  season  just  coming  on.— Eds.] 


BEE-STINGS       AND       RHEUMATISM. 

[5^481.]  Referring  to  the  letter  on-  the 
above  subject  in  B.B.J,  of  March  17  (page 
107)  I  can  add  my  own  experience  as  a 
bee-keeper  to  that  of  Mr.  George  Franklin, 
in  following  issue  (page  117),  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  bee-stings  on  myself.  I  was 
for  many  years  a  great  sufferer  from  gout 
and  rheumatism  ;  indeed,  so  bad  was  I  at 
times  as  to  be  completely  prostrated  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  then  had  to  use  a 
crutch  and  stick  in  getting  about  for  a  good 
while  before  being  able  to  walk  properly. 
But  I  have  not  known  a  pain  in  the  same 
line  for  years  past,  and  my  freedom  from 
it  is  all,  as  I  believe,  owing  to  bee-stings ! 
It  came  about  one  very  hot  day  in  June, 
so  hot  that  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  have 
several  swarms  coming  off  my  hives,  of 
which  I  had  a  good  many  at  the  time.  And 
so  it  was.  One  lot  came  out  and  clustered 
at  the  bottom  of  a  close  growing  box-edge. 
Not  being  able  to  shake  them  down,  I  had 
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to  pull  the  bees  out  in  handfuls,  but  I  got 
them  into  the  hiving  skep  somehow.  A 
few  minutes  later  another  hive  swarmed, 
and  the  bees  settled  in  the  same  spot, 
where  a  few  bees  of  the  first  swarm  still 
hung  about.  I  adopted  the  same  plan  as 
before,  and  got  a  good  portion  of  the  swarm 
out,  and  they  seemed  to  settle  down  in  the 
skep.  Then  a  commotion  arose,  and  bees 
from  both  swarms  began  to  come  out  and 
run  together  and  started  fighting  and 
stinging  as  if  mad  !  I  had  no  veil  on,  and 
thoughtlessly  picked  up  one  of  the  skeps 
with  its  swarm,  and  while  running  across 
the  garden  with  it  the  bees  came  at  me  in 
scores  stinging  me  in  the  face  and  neck. 
After  getting  as  best  I  could  into  a  place  of 
shelter  I  got  help  in  removing  scores  of 
stings,  and  I  felt  very  bad  for  about  two 
hours,  and  was  urged  to  go  to  bed,  and  take 
advice  on  what  to  do.  Well,  to  shorten  my 
story,  I  got  over  it,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  I  have  never  had  a  touch  of 
my  old  trouble  with  gout  and  rheumatism, 
though  I  am  over  70  years  of  age.  Nor 
have  I  had  any  one  to  help  me  with  the 
bees  all  along,  and  have  a  good  many  hives 
for  the  coming  season  of  1904. — G.  Bkealy, 
Northants,   March  24. 


RAILWAY  RATES  FOR  HONEY. 

[5482.]  In  answer  to  your  several  corre- 
spondents respecting  the  charges  for  con- 
veyance of  honey  by  passenger  train  I  give 
below  information  that  will  I  hope  make 
the  matter  clear,  and  being  myself  a  sta- 
tion master  there  will  be  no  mistakes.  The 
ordinary  rates  for  honey  will  average  Id. 
per  pound  for  distances  over  100  miles,  and 
proportionately  less  for  shorter  distances. 
If,  however,  the  honey  is  in  glass  ]slvs,  and 
marked  as  such,  it  is  subject  to  50  per  cent, 
increase.  Comb-honey  in  section  is  only 
carried  at  "  owner's  risk,"  but  not  at  the 
"half  rates,"  unless  it  is  so  declared,  and 
a  "  risk  note  "  signed  at  the  time.  Any 
person  wishing  to  do  so  may  deliver  to  the 
railway  company  a  "  general  risk  note," 
properly  signed  and  witnessed,  and  bear- 
ing a  6d.  stamp.  This  will  cover  all  his 
parcels  sent  or  received,  and  in  this  case  he 
should  refuse  to  pay  more  than  half  rates. 
This  will  also  apply  to  returned  exhibits.  I 
siend  name  for  reference. — Station  Master, 
March  28. 

QUEEN-REARING    IN    ENGLAND. 

By  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  F.E.S. 

{Continued  from  page  104.) 

NtrcLEi. 

We  hav6  now  arrived  at  the  last  and  most 
costly  stage  of  queen-breeding,  it  being 
practically  necessary  to  keep  each  queen 
in    a    separate    colony    or    nucleus    until 


she  becomes  fertilised,  and  afterwards 
until  she  can  be  utilised.  Nuclei  are 
more  economical  than  colonies,  because 
they  employ  less  bees.  In  the  climate  of 
England  the  writer  has  found  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  keep  a  nucleus  in  which 
the  bees  cover  less  than  two  standard 
frames,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should 
cover  three  or  four.  The  bees  are  more  or 
less  idle  from  the  time  that  one  queen  is 
removed  until  the  next  is  fertilised.  As 
fertilisation  is  often  delayed,  and  queens 
are  occasionally  lost  without  being  fer- 
tilised, the  idle  period  is  frequently  a 
long  one,  and  the  bees  will  dwindle  rapidly 
during  it  unless  plenty  of  brood  is  sup- 
plied. 

Formation  of  Nuclei. — Nuclei  may  be 
formed  in  several  ways.  Excellent  nuclei 
can  be  obtained  from  a  strong  colony  about 
a  week  after  the  first  swarm  has  gone  off, 
in  the  manner  previously  described  under 
the  heading  of  "  Queens  for  Every  Bee- 
keeper." Good  nuclei  may  also  be  made 
from  any  strong  colony  by  taking  three  or 
four  combs  containing  hatching  brood  and 
stores  with  the  bees  adhering  to  them  to 
an  empty  hive,  the  brood  being  placed 
in  the  centre.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
include  the  queen.  There  should  be  plenty 
of  honey  in  the  combs,  and  not  more  brood 
than  can  be  kept  warm  by  the  bees,  a  liberal 
allowance  being  made  for  the  large  number 
of  bees  that  will  probably  return  to  the 
parent  colony.  To  prevent  the  bees  return- 
ing, a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  or  of  wire 
cloth,  is  sometimes  tacked  over  the  flight- 
hole  of  the  nucleus  hive,  and  left  there  till 
nightfall  of  the  next  day.  Another  plan 
for  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  bees  is 
to  shake  the  bees  off  several  extra  combs 
into  the  nucleus  hive  at  the  time  of  form- 
ing the  nucleus.  Only  the  old  bees  will 
go  back^  and  as  these  are  more  in- 
clined to  attack  any  .  queen  or  queen-cell 
that  may  be  introduced  than  the  young 
bees  that  remain,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  got  rid  of.  A  ripe  queen-cell 
may  be  introduced  to  the  nucleus  in  a  •nro- 
tector  in  the  evening,  or  on  the  next  day, 
as  'described  under  "  Queens  for  Every 
Bee-Keeper." 

Each  nucleus  may  be  split  into  two  a 
week  after  the  first  workers  produced  by 
its  first  queen  have  hatched. 

Hives  for  Nuclei. — Several  nuclei  may 
be  housed  in  one  hive,  the  hive  being 
divided  into  compartments  by  either 
movable  or  fixed  partitions.  The  flight- 
holes  should  be  as  far  removed  from  one 
another  as  possible  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the 
queens  entering  the  wrong  nuclei  on  return- 
ing from  their  flights. 

A  good  nucleus  hive  for  the  fertilisation 
of  a  few  queens  may  be  made  by  fixing 
a  thin  bee-proof  partition  in  the  centre  of 
a  brood  chamber,  a  nucleus  being  put  on 
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either  side  of  it  with  flight-holes  arranged 
as  drawn  in  Fig.  5,  A.  With  such  an  ar- 
rangement there  is  room  in  an  ordinary 
10-frame  brood-chamber  for  adding  frames 
to  the  nuclei  if  desired,  and  by  removing 
the  partition,    one   strong   colony   can  be 


/. 


2. 


A  B 

Fig.  5.— Arrangement  of  partitions  and  flight-holes  tn 
hlye  for  two  {A)  and  four  (fi)  nuclei. 

made  of  the  two  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
there  being  a  queen  to  spare. 

If  more  queens  are  required,  the  same 
brood-chamber  can,  with  slight  alteration, 
be  divided  into  four  compartments  con- 
taining two  frames  each,  with  a  flight-hole 
at  each  side  (Fig.  5,  B). 

The  nucleus  hives  should  be  placed  in 
a  sheltered  part  of  the  apiary  if  possible, 
near  shrubs  or  trees,  or  other  prominent 
objects. 

Nuclei  in  Upper  Stories. — Doolittle  at- 
tempted to  get  queens  fertilised  from  nuclei 
placed  over  a  colony  containing  a  fertile 
queen,  the  nuclei  being  separated  from  the 
colony  by  a  sheet  of  queen-excluder.  He 
thought  that  if  queens  could  be  reared  in 
the  upper  story  they  might  be  fertilised 
from  it,  but  his  attempts  mostly  resulted 
in  failure,  and  the  plan  has  been  found 
to  be  impracticable.  Wardell,  apiarist  to 
the  A.  I.  Root  Company,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  1900  in  getting  a  large  propor- 
tion of  queens  fertilised  by  placing  a  sheet 
of  wire-cloth,  of  mesh  too  small  for  the 
bees  to  pass  through,  between  the  two 
stories. 

I  have  designed  and  used  with  success 
in  England  a  floor  consisting  of  a  frame- 
work of  wood  covered  with  wire-cloth  on 
both  sides  (see  Fig.  6),  which,  when  placed 
between  the  two  stories,  provides  the  neces- 
sary intervening  layer  between  nuclei  and 
colony,  with  flight-holes  for  each  nucleus, 
rendering  it  unnecessary  to  cut  these  in 
the  upper  story.  The  floor  projects  several 
inches  beyond  the  upper  story  all  round, 
so  as  to  form  a  good  alighting-board  for 
the  queens,  and  to  check  them  from  enter- 
ing by  mistake  the  flight-hole  of  the  colony 
below.  The  two  layers  of  wire-cloth  are 
about  5  in.  apart.  The  floor  illustrated 
was  made  to  take  three  nuclei,  with  flight- 
holes  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  hive.  It 
worked  with  complete  success  during  the 
somewhat  unfavourable  season  of  1903. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  keep  nuclei  in 


this  way  over  colonies  containing  fertile 
queens.  No  apparatus  is  necessary  beyond 
a  spare  brood-chamber,  the  close-fitting 
partitions,  and  the  special  floor.  The 
nuclei  are  easily  formed,  they  are  at  a 
convenient    height    from    the  ground    for 


Fig.  6. — Floor  for  three  nuclei  in  upper  story. 

manipulation,  and,  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, they  benefit  by  the  heat  rising  from 
the  colony  below,  and  in  order  that  this 
may  circulate  more  freely,  the  nuclei  may 
be  separated  from  one  another  by  par- 
titions made  of  double  wire-cloth  on  a 
wooden  framework,  instead  of  solid  wood. 
{To  be  continued.) 


^uxm  and  ^ti^lm. 

[3355.]  Prevention  of  Swarming. — ^I  am 
thinking  of  altering  three  of  my  hives  in 
order  to  try  and  stop  swarming  by  fixing  a 
box  under  the  hive  to  contain  a  super,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  17,  page  43,  in  "  Guide 
Book."  But  instead  of  making  a  movable 
floorboard  I  shall  have  to  cut  a  large  hole 
say  9  in.  square,  in  the  old  floorboard.  When 
the  super  is  not  required  below,  I  thought 
of  sliding  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  over 
the  hole  to  give  air ;  I  also  propose  to 
make  another  hole  in  the  bottom-box,  with 
a  slide  to  regulate  the  air,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  :  1.  Will  the  hole  in  the  floorboard 
be  large  enough  if  9  in.  square  ?  2.  Will 
the  above  hole  give  too  much  air-space 
under  the  brood  nest  ?  If  so  I  can  reduce 
the  size  of  space  covered  with  perforated 
zinc  to  6  in.  square.  I  send  name  and  sign 
myself. — A  Bristol  Bee-keepeb,  March  17. 

Reply. — 1.  We  advise  you  to  alter  one 
hive  only  on  the  plan  proposed,  and  see 
for  yourself  how  it  fulfils  the  intended  pur- 
pose after  trial.  Anyway,  a  hole  9  in. 
square  is  ample.  Our  preference  is  not  for 
the  lower  chamber  under  body-box  as  a 
preventive  of  swarming,  as  a  means  of 
starting  bees  to  work  in  surplus  chambers 
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overhead,  and  thus  secure  the  room  and 
ventilation  in  advance  that  tends  to  stop 
swarming. 

[3356.]  Transferring  Bees. — Referring  to 
my  query  (3341,  page  108),  I  regret  I  did 
not  mention  whether  bees  were  in  skeps  or_^ 
frame-hives;  they  are  in  "Cowan"  hives.  I 
want  to  transfer  into  new  single-wall  hives. 
The  lift  telescopes  over  the  brood-chamber 
in  winter.  I  am  not  going  to  use  old 
combs  when  transferring,  but  new  frames 
fitted  with  full  sheet  of  foundation,  and  let 
bees  transfer  themselves.  The  old  hives 
are  in  a  very  dirty  condition,  and  combs 
black  with  age  ;  that  is  why  I  want  to  trans- 
fer. I  may  also  mention  that  old  hives 
are  very  dark  slate  (almost  black)  colour, 
and  the  new  one  is  stone  colour.  Am  I 
liable  to  lose  many  bees  through  change  of 
colour? — J.  M.,  Dorking,  March  21. 

Reply. — Choose  the  first  fine  day,  and  set 
the  new  hive  on  old  stand,  then  transfer 
such  frames  of  "  Cowan  "  hive  as  contain 
brood  and  stores  into  the  new  hive,  filling 
up  to  full  number  with  frames  of  founda- 
tion as  proposed.  There  is  no  need  to  waste 
time  in  allowing  the  bees  to  transfer  them- 
selves in  your  case. 

[3357.]  Transferring  Frames  and  Bees.— 
I  am  a  reader  of  the  B.B.J.,  and  find  it  of 
great  use  ;  but,  not  having  had  any  experi- 
ence of  transferring  bees  from  one  frame- 
hive  to  another,  I  should  be  glad  of  your 
advice  on  the  following  :  1.  I  have  bought 
a  "W.B.C.  "  hive,  a  non-swarming  one, 
with  boxes  of  shallow-frames  top  and 
bottom.  When  would  be  the  right  time  to 
transfer  them,  and  how  should  I  arrange 
the  latter?  It  is  a  strong  colony  which 
I  am  going  to  put  into  it.  2.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  offered  me  a  quantity  of  treacle 
(about  1  cwt.)  ;  would  it  be  advisable  to  give 
this  to  bees  as  food,  and  how  should  I  give 
it?  They  are  all  in  frame-hives.  3.  As  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  bees  and  in- 
tend having  a  good  apiary,  I  want  to  join 
the  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  steps  I  should  take,  and  what  is 
the  amount  of  contribution?  My  apiary 
contains  nine  colonies,  andl  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  answer  in  your  next 
issue.  "Wishing  all  bee-keepers  a  success- 
ful season.— S.  J.  H.,  Sevenoaks,  March  23. 

Reply. — 1.  The  frames  and  bees  in  brood- 
nest  may  be  transferred  the  first  fine  day 
when  bees  are  flying.  The  non-swarming 
chambers  are  not  used  till  the  bees  need 
room.  2.  Treacle  is  altogether  unfit  for 
bee  food.  3.  The  secretary  of  the  B.B.K.A. 
is  Mr.  E.  H.  Young,  12,  Hanover  Square, 
London. 

[3358.  J  Keeping  Bees  in  Bee-houses. — 
Will  you  kindly  reply  to  the  following 
questions?  1.  What  is  the  proper  dis- 
tance to  place  the  cages  apart  in  an  ex- 


tractor? 2.  Will  bees  do  well  if  several 
hives  are  placed  close  together  in  a  tool- 
house?  We  often  see  skeps  placed  so 
close  that  they  touch,  and  the  bees  seem 
to  work  very  well.  Why  not  in  hives 
fitted  with  standard  frames  equally  close, 
all  under  one  roof,  with  separate  en- 
trances? This  plan  is,  I  think,  adopted  in 
some  foreign  places.  '  3.  In  making  candy 
with  pea-flour,  should  there  not  be  al- 
lowed more  water  than  the  recipe  in 
"  Guide  Book  ?  "  I  have  made  some  and 
find  it  hard  and  dry,  though  only  boiled  for 
less  than  one  minute.  If  more  water  is 
needed,  how  much  more? — I  send  name, 
etc.,  and  sign- — Jewel,  Henley-in-Arden, 
March  28. 

Reply. — 1.  There  is  no  fixed  distance 
apart  for  cages  ;  it  depends  on  the  dia- 
meter of  cylinder.  If  you  have  in  view 
the  home-made  machine  to  directions 
given  in  our  issue  of  March  17,  Mr.  Dar- 
lington will  perhaps  say  how  far  apart 
his  cages  are.  2.  Hives  in  the  open  should 
if  possible  be  placed  two  yards  apart. 
There  is  little  analogy  between  skeps 
worked  on  old-fasliioned  lines  and  modern 
methods  of  bee-keeping,  but,  when  kept 
in  a  bee-house,  frame-hives  need  not  be 
so  far  apart  as  when  outside.  Those  who 
keep  bees  under  cover  often  paint  the 
flight-boards  of  different  colours  to  en- 
able the  bees  to  find  their  own  entrance. 
The  same  plan  is  followed  by  foreign  bee- 
keepers under  similar  conditions.  3.  The 
directions  in  "  Guide  Book  "  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon  if  carefullv  followed.  Have 
you  not  added  too  much  pea-flour? 

[3359.]  Bish  of  Infection  from  Foul-hrood ! 
— I  should  be  much  obliged  for  your  advice 
and  opinion  as  to  some  of  my  hives,  as  I  fear 
the  bees  are  infected  with  disease.  The  case 
is  this.  Last  summer  I  sent  six  swarms  in 
skeps  to  one  of  the  outlying  parts  of  this 
place,  two  miles  from  here,  on  the  Downs, 
where  bees  seem  to  do  better  even  than  in 
our  garden  and  orchard  here.  About  100 
yards  from  the  spot  where  I  placed  them 
a  cottager  had  in  liis  garden  several  stocks 
of  bees  (he  is  an  old  and  successful  bee- 
keeper, who  keeps  only  skeps  on  old- 
fashioned  lines).  In  the  middle  of  the 
season  he  found  one  of  his  stocks  dead,  a 
decayed  mass  of  horrid  smelling  stuff  under 
the  stands  of  the  hive.  I  did  n^t  know  of 
this  until  some  days  after  the  hive  was 
removed.  He  was  persuaded  to  burn  the 
skep,  and  much  of  the  stuff  that  was 
around  them.  Whether  it  was  a  case  of 
foul-brood  or  not  could  not  be  ascertained, 
for  the  wax  had  been  melted  before  I  knew 
of  what  had  happened.  My  six  stocks 
seem  healthy  and  worked  well  after 
this  occurrence.  I  am  sending  with 
this  a  piece  of  comb  taken  from  one 
of    my   hives    in    the    autumn,    as    it    is 
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so  old  it  may  not  be  of  any  use  to  enable 
you  to  judcre  whether  there  was  any  sign  of 
foul-brood  in  it.  At  this  season  I  could 
not  well  examine  straw  skeps.  I  require 
now  to  bring  these  six  skeps  here, that  they 
may  be  near  to  the  house,  for  the  swarm- 
ing season,  as  where  they  are  at  present  I 
could  not  appoint  anyone  to  a;ttend  to 
them.  My  difficulty  is  -that  I  have  19  hives 
in  the  garden  here,  and  if  I  place  these  six 
skeps  in  the  same  garden,  or  even  any- 
where in  the  grounds,  if  there  should  be 
any  foul-brood  or  disease  in  the  straw 
skeps,  the  other  hives  here  might  be  in- 
fected. I  have  fed  the  bees  in  the  skeps 
with  medicated  candy.  How  far  apart 
should  the  two  sets  of  bees  be  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  infection  if  there  should 
be  any  disease  in  the  skeps?  D/>  you 
think  that  there  would  be  danger  in  bring- 
ing the  six  skeps  here  ?  Would  it  be  well 
to  change  at  once  the  floorboards  of  the 
skeps  ?  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  sugges- 
tions or  advice  that  you  can  give  me. — 
S.   B.,   Taunton. 

Reply. — ^We  think  you  will  have  to  rely 
on  personalwatchfulness  with  regard  to  risk 
of  disease  in  the  skeps,  because  a  less  dis- 
tance than  a  mile  or  more  away  would  not 
ensure  immunity  from  infection  by  "  rob- 
bing." The  "  decayed  mass "  found  be- 
neath the  stand  of  old  skep  may  be  no 
proof  of  disease,  so  if  skeps  are  now  strong 
you  may  hope  for  the  best,  and  put  them 
as  far  away  as  your  ground  will  adinit. 


LINCOLNSHIRE  B.KA. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Lines. 
B.K.A.  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Lincoln, 
on  Saturday,  March  12,  at  3  p.m.,  and  was 
attended  by  over  sixty  members  and  others. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Cribb  was  voted  to  the  chair, 
and  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Heneage, 
President,  expressing  his  regret  that 
urgent  business  detained  him  in  London. 
In  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  annual 
report  and  balance-sheet  the  Chairman  con- 
gratulated the  members  on  the  continued 
success  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Edmund 
Waite  seconded,  and  spoke  of  the  great 
improvement  of  the  bee  and  honey  depart- 
ment of  the  county  show  since  it  has  been 
under  the  management  of  the  Association. 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted. 
The  report  says  there  has  been  a  small 
increase  of  members  during  the  year,  which 
now  total  620.  The  Committee  wei'e 
pleased  to  state  that  70  members  (owning 
865  hives)  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
insurance  scheme,  and  they  strongly  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  members. 
The  income  from  all  sources,  including  the 
balance  of  £12  19s.  3d.  from  the  previous 
year,  was  £188  6s.  5d.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £168  17s.  2d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 


£19  19s.  3d.  The  chief  item  in  the  expendi- 
ture was  for  expert  work,  which  amounted 
to  £47  16s.  2d.  Lord  Heneage  was  re- 
elected President,  and  all  the  other  officers 
were  re-appointed.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bentley 
(Lincoln  and  Lindsey  Bank,  Louth)  was 
elected  treasurer,  he  having  held  the  office 
pro  tem.  during  the  year.  Dr.  Sharp 
and  Mr.  F.  J.  Cribb  were  appointed  dele- 
gates of  the  Association  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  British  B.K.A.  There  was  a 
drawing  for  useful  bee-appliances.  Dr. 
Sharp  showed  his  splendid  set  of  lantern 
slides  on  bee-keeping,  etc.,  which  were 
much  appreciated  and  admired. — (Gom- 
municated. ) 

A  nominal  charge  0}  2i.  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covers  cost  of  insertion  from  order 
till  date  of  show.  Cai^h  should  accompany  orders  for 
insertion, 

June     7     to       10,     at     Guildford.  —  Uoyal 

Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Beekeepers'  Association.  Twenty  one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  AVhite,  Hon.  Secretary,  Marden 
House,  Eedhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  May  14- 

June   21   to    25,    at  Park  Koyal,  London.— 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Hone/ 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K.A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Entries 
Close  May  2.  or  at  extra  fees  up  to  May  16. 

Notices  to  Correspondents  A  Inquirers^ 

Letters  or  queries  asking  for  add'^etses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  he 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  svek  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisemeriU.  We 
teish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  ih«  issue  im- 
mediately following  the  rrceipt  of  their  r.nm-ii,uiii,nlin„y 

CoRNiSHMAN  (Bodmin). — Show  Sections. — 
1.  The  two-way  section  is  preferred  by 
most  bee-men.  2.  Use  full  sheets  of  very 
thin  foundation. 

S.  Darlington  (Charing,  Kent).- — Honey 
Sample.— Honey  is  of  fairly  good  con- 
sistency, but  not  nearly  so  dense  as  some 
clover  honeys. 

G.  B.  (Northants. ). — ^Honey  Buying. — The 
sample  may  be  quite  genuine,  though  we 
doubt  its  being  British  honey.  The 
flavour  is  fair,  but  the  appearance  is  very- 
bad  if  sold  as  liquid  honey.  All  pur- 
chasers of  honey  from  our  prepaid  ad- 
vertisement column  would  do  well  to  buy 
on  the  "  Deposit  System "  to  prevent 
such  complaint  as  yours,  and  moreover 
stipulate  for  home-grown  honey  if  that 
is  desired. 


*^*  The  hngth  of  several  important  articles 
this  week  compels  us  to  hold  over  some  letters, 
d&c,  in  type  till  next  issue. 
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BRITISHBEE-KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION 

CONVERSAZIONE. 

(Continued  from  page  125.) 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Carr  ex- 
pressive of  his  full  and  entire  approval  of 
Colonel  Walker's  able  and  interesting 
paper,  the  discussion  which  had  been  in- 
vited thereon  was  opened  by  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Lamb,  Burton  Pidsea,  who  said 
he  scarcely  agreed  with  Colonel  Walker 
that  judges  ought  not  to  be  questioned, 
nor  should  they  make  remarks  with  regard 
to  their  judging.  A  judge  who  was  not 
perfect  required  education.  He  recalled 
to  mind  a  judge  who,  referring  to  an  ex- 
hibit at  a  show  in  Yorkshire,  described  it 
as  the  "  best  heather  honey "  in  his 
opinion,  instead  of  which,  as  he  (the 
speaker)  explained,  it  was  "  ling  "  honey, 
and  probably  came  from  Wales.  In  such 
a  case  a  judge  ought  to  be  obliged  to  a 
friend  who  would  give  him  a  hint.  He 
thought  a  judge  should  be  prepared  to 
give  his  reasons  with  regard  to  defects  or 
particular  merits  in  exhibits.  If  a  judge 
did  his  best,  and  was  not  averse  from  stating 
the  grounds  of  his  decision,  that  man  he 
respected  and  appreciated. 

General  Sir  Stanley  Edwardes  sup- 
posed that  Colonel  Walker  only  in- 
tended that  a  judge  ought  not  to. 
be  called  upon  to  answer  criticisms 
on  his  awards.  He  agreed  witli  the  Colonel 
that  if  irate  exhibitors  whose  honey  had 
not  i-eceived  a  prize  demanded  to  know 
"Why?"  the  judge  should  exercise  his 
privilege  and  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  Reid  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
Colonel  Walker  for  so  clearly  proclaiming 
the  grounds  on  which  he  would  award 
prizes,  though  the  Colonel  was,  perhaps, 
breaking  one  of  the  rules  he  laid  down  by 
making  known  the  standard  on  which  he 
judged.  It  was  a  lesson  from  which  ex- 
hibitors could  learn  something.  He  (Mr. 
Reid)  did  not  see  why  a  judge  might  not 
tell  inquirers  of  any  little  faults  in  their 
exhibits.  He  himself  had  after  judging 
often  done  so.  He  considered  judging  by 
marks  was  dependent  on  the  number  of 
exhibits.  At  a  small  local  show  the  most 
likely  exhibits  could  be  seen  at  a  glance, 
and  he  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Carr  the  plan 
of  taking  down  those  which  appeared  best, 
and  dealing  with  them  first.  They  were 
generally  far  above  the  others  in  quality ; 
therefore  marks  were  hardly  necessary,  as 
Colonel  Walker  had  pointed  out.  With 
regard  to  the  respective  amounts  for  each 
particular  point,  that  was  open  to  discus- 
sion. In  the  main  he  agreed  with  the 
Colonel.  He  would  always  put  flavour 
first,  because  of  the  prime  fact  that  honey 


was  intended  for  eating,  and  nothing  else. 
In  some  prize  schedules  there  were  certain 
classes  for  extracted  honey  which  must  be 
"free  from  heather."  Now,  he — along  with 
many  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion — 
thought  that  a  little  flavour  of  heather  im- 
proved honey  enormously ;  but  by  a 
curious  anomaly  these  good  honeys  could 
not  find  a  place  on  the  show-bench.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  heather  class  be- 
cause they  were  not  all  heather,  and  from 
the  other  classes  because  they  had  a  flavour 
of  heather.  He  strongly  supported  what 
had  been  said  about  the  treatment  of 
judges.  The  task  was  a  thankless  one, 
and  if  it  involved  a  long,  correspondence 
in  the  B.B.J,  to  defend  one's  position,  it  did 
not  encourage  the  best  men  to  undertake 
the  work. 

Mr.  Weston  added  his  tribute  of  thanks 
to  Colonel  Walker,  and  said  it  was  the 
first  time  in  his  experience  he  had  heard  a 
full  resume  of  what  might  be  expected  of  a 
judge.  It  was  difficult  to  criticise,  be- 
cause the  conclusions  adduced  by  Colonel 
Walker  were  so  eminently  reasonable. 
Judges  would  no  doubt  differ  from  him 
on  some  minor  points  ;  but  these  were  only 
personal  variations,  and  did  not  touch  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Whether  flavour  should 
carry  30  or  40  points,  for  instance,  was  a 
question  of  that  character.  The  Colonel's 
remark  about  having  a  disqualification 
ticket  was  exceedingly  good,  and  he  (Mr. 
Weston)  would  like  to  see  it  carried  out  at 
every  show.  In  regard  to  the  classification 
of  extracted  honey  in  jars,  he  thought  they 
could  leave  out  the  dark  class  altogether, 
as  including  prizes  for  honey  which  would 
be  unsaleable  if  put  on  the  market.  A 
thing  that  could  not  be  sold  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  take  prizes  on  the  show- 
bench.  With  regard  to  judging  of  shallow- 
frames  of  comb-honey,  he  had  sometimes 
found  it  difficult  from  the  point  of  view 
the  Colonel  so  ably  expressed  in  the  paper 
they  had  heard — viz.,  the  tendency  to  con- 
sider that  the  prettiest  frames  of  comb 
ought  to  take  the  prizes,  while  Colonel 
Walker  held  that  they  should  go  to  those 
most  suitable  for  extracting  rather  than 
for  the  quality  of  the  honey  exhibited. 
Regarding  what  a  judge  should  or  should 
not  do  when  asked  questions,  his  experi- 
ence was  that  he  should  be  exceedingly 
careful.  An  exhibitor,  as  a  rule,  did  not 
ask  questions  himself,  but  put  up  a  mild- 
mannered  friend,  who  "  pumped  "  what  hp 
could  out  of  the  unsuspecting  judge,  and 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  "  all  and 
sundry." 

Mr.  Pugh,  referring  to  the  coloured  test- 
glasses  used,  thought  that  a  judge  should 
not  be  troubled  about  the  grading.  Surely 
it  was  the  dvity  of  the  steward  or  secretary 
to  disqualify  any  exhibit  that  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  rules,  or  was  staged  in  the 
wrong   class.      He  was   very  pleased   that 
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Colonel  Walker  gave  so  many  points  to 
flavour.  He  feared  that  judges  attached 
too  much  importance  to  colour  and  clear- 
ness, which  seemed  to  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple. He  had  noted  even  at  important 
London  shows  that  light-coloured,  clear 
honey  seemed  to  take  precedence  of  any 
other.  He  was  glad  that  Colonel  Walker 
did  not  favour  "  water-white "  coloured 
honey.  Tliey  in  the  Midland  Counties 
used  to  find  that  ligh1>coloured  honey 
always  won  the  first  prize  ;  consequently 
they  favoured  the  new  idea  of  grouping 
the  counties,  because  no  man  could  pro- 
duce that  kind  of  honey  in  the  Midlands, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  chance  in  com- 
peting with  Southern  bee-men.  He  con- 
sidered that  a  heather-blend  greatly  im- 
proved the  quality  of  honey,  and  saw  no 
reason  for  excluding  honey  of  that  quality 
from  the  show-bench.  In  conclusion  the 
speaker  said  if  he  had  heard  nothing  else 
but  the  Colonel's  paper  it  was  worth  his 
journey  of  250  miles  that  day  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb  quite  agreed  with  Colonel 
Walker  regarding  the  decoration  of 
trophies  with  flowers.  Sometimes  these 
exhibits  were  so  overladen  with  flowers 
that  the  quality  of  the  honey  was  in  a 
great  measure  hidden  or  obscured.  With 
reference  to  judges  discussing  tlieir  awards, 
he  thought  that  if  approached  in  a  reason- 
able and  gentleiq^nly  way,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  decline  to  answer 
questions,  but  if  an  angry  or  dictatorial 
spirit  were  displayed,  the  judge  would  be 
vrithin  his  rights  in  refusing  any  informa- 
tion whatever. 

Dr.  Elliott  thought  that  anythin,g  which 
tended  to  eliminate  the  personal  element 
in  judging  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
such  suggestions  as  Colonel  Walker  had 
mentioned  in  his  paper  should  come  into 
vogue,  so  thait  exhibitors  might  have  a 
better  chance  of  knowing  just  what  was 
wanted  of  them  ;  and,  further,  that  the 
judges  should  receive  more  preliminary 
training  than  at  present.  He  recommended 
that  junior  judges  should  be  appointed 
as  colleagues  to  their  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced confreres,  and  profit  by  the  ideas 
thus  gained,  instead  of  relying  on  their 
own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Meadows  did  not  think  that  flowers 
should  be  omitted  from  trophies,  because 
if  judiciously  used  they  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  display.  He  would 
like  to  see  adopted  the  system  in  use  by 
most  horticultural  societies,  in  which 
judging  was  regarded  as  educational.  They 
had  cards  prepared  in  some  classes  for 
filling  in  by  the  judges,  showing  where  ex- 
hibitors had  failed.  That  would  be  a  great 
help  to  young  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Belsham  agreed  with  Dr.  Elliott's 
view  as  to  junior  judges.  When  he  (the 
sneaker)  began  to  judge  he  interviewed 
the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Raynor,  who  supplied 


him  with  a  list  of  points  somewhat  similar 
to  those  laid  down  by  the  Colonel.  Mr. 
Raynor  gave  a  great  many  marks  for  colour 
and  flavour — he  was  "very  strong"  on' 
flavour.  It  was  difficult  for  a  young  judge 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  passing  his 
opinion ;  therefore  it  was  highly  essential 
tliat  he  should  act  along  with  an  older 
judge.  That  would  eventually  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  younger  man. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Will.  Hamp- 
ton, who  thought  exhibitors  needed  edu- 
cating as  well  as  judges,  and  who  should 
have  facilities  for  tasting  the  prize  samples, 
Mr.  Willard  said  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  issued  a  pamphlet,  with  rules  and 
regulations  or  judging.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  if  the  B.B.K.A.  could  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind  exhibitors  would  know 
what  they  had  to  work,  and  judges  all  over 
the  country  would  be  supplied  with  an 
excellent  guide. 

Mr.  Bevan  thought  it  would  be  a  desir- 
able thing  from  an  educational  point  of 
view  if  an  unsuccessful  exhibitor  could  be 
told  where  and  why  he  had  failed,  because 
it  prepared  him  for  the  next  show. 

Mr.  Carr  highly  approved  of  Colonel 
Walker's  oonclusdons  as  a  whole,  afnd 
might  be  allowed  to  answer  a  few  of  the 
criticisms  thereof.  He  held  that  when  a 
jiidge  had  done  his  >vork  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  its  own  merits ;  but  if  the  judge  was 
expected  to  discuss  his  awards  with  every 
dissatisfied  exhibitor,  then  he  for  one 
would  decline  any  invitation  asking  liim 
to  undertake  the  task.  The  work  was 
arduous  enough  if  properly  done,  and  he 
(Mr.  Carr)  decidedly  objected  to  go  over 
it  all  again.  As  to  the  educative  value 
of  younger  or  less  experienced  judges  being 
chosen  as  colleagues  to  older  ones,  that  he 
fully  believed  in.  Personally  he  was  always 
delighted  to  have  such  a  companion  in 
judging,  and  took  pleasure  in  teaching 
him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  As  to  the 
question  of  judging  by  colour  only,  as 
some  speakers  seemed  to  think  was  done, 
he  thought  it  was  a  wrong  impression  to 
suppose  that  any  judge  decided  only  on 
colour  alone,  as  their  friend,  Mr.  Pugh. 
seemed  to  imply.  Colonel  Walker  had  told 
them  he  did  not  like  the  water- white  colour 
in  honey,  and  he  (the  speaker)  would  cer- 
tainly never  think  for  a  moment  of  award- 
ing a  prize  solely  for  colour.  Nevertheless, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  almost 
universal  demand  was  for  the  light- 
coloured  grades  of  honey  when  people 
wanted  it  for  market.  To  come  nearer 
home,  look  at  the  advertisements  for  honey  ' 
in  the  B.B.J.  !  It  must  be  light  in  colour, ' 
or  tradesmen  could  not  sell  it.  There  was'i 
also  the  practical  side  of  the  question, 
and  on  this  it  might  be  said  we  never 
met  a  honey  of  the  highest  quality  that, 
was  not  light.     With  regard  to  judging 
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by  a  system  of  marks  or  points,  some  six- 
teen or  more  years  ago  he  compiled  a  table 
of  marks,  and  these  had  been  used  by 
sevei-al  well-known  judges  in  making  their 
awards ;  but  the  curious  part  of  it  was 
that  he  (Mr.  Carr)  never  used  them  him- 
self. Many  of  tJiose  present  knew  the 
method  he  followed  in  judging,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  fairly  correct.  In  concluding, 
he  suggesited  the  abolition  of  the  dark 
honey  class,  and  have  only  classes  for  light 
and  medium  colour,  anything  darker  than 
the  latter  not  beii\g  deemed  up  to  show- 
bench  form.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
have  two  classes  for  heather  honey,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  dark  in  colour — viz., 
one  class  for  pure  heather  honey,  i.e.,  from 
"  ling "  (Calluna  vulgaris),  and  the  other 
to  include  heather  honey  (other  than 
"  ling  "),  along  with  blends  of  clover  and 
heather.  That  would  meet  the  difficulty 
raised.  As  to  the  trophy  class,  a  judge 
must  be  guided  by  the  wording  of  schedule, 
and  if  he  finds  it  reads  "  best  and  most 
attractive  display,"  he  can  hardly  refuse 
to  allow  a  few  flowers  to  come  in  if  they 
add  to  its  attractiveness  on  the  show- 
bench. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Council  of 
the  B.B.K.A.  had  always  encouraged 
young  judges  to  go  round  shows  with  their 
elders  of  larger  experience.  With'  this 
end  in  view  they  had,  when  applied  to, 
sent  experienced  judges  to  County  Associa- 
tions, so  that  the  latter  should  appoint 
local  aspirants  to  accompany  the  more  ex- 
perienced judges,  and  thus  find  out  best 
how  the  work  was  done.  He  himself  liked 
to  have  such  a  companion  when  judging. 
He  had  noticed  when  officiating  at  County 
Shows  that  many  of  the  judges  were  not 
up  to  the  mark,  and  could  not  give  a 
reason  for  their  decisions.  It  had  been 
said  that  mari^  were  not  necessary,  and 
that  judges  of  long  experience  could  do 
without  them.  That  was  probably  true,  as 
a  rule,  but  sometimes  the  competition  was 
so  keen  that  some  system  of  the  kind  was 
necessaiy  to  secure  the  most  accurate  re- 
sult. He  found  that  out  at  a  show  held 
in  July  last  year,  at  which  he  officiated, 
the  competition  in  the  class  for  sections 
was  so  close  that  he  had  to  put  the  best 
dozens  in  front  of  him,  and  count  the  de- 
fects in  each  section  separately  before  he 
could  arrive  at  a  conclusion.  The  same 
exhibits  were  staged  at  the  "  Dairy  Show  " 
in  October,  and  the  first  prize  awarded  to 
the  exhibitor  who  obtained  the  premier 
place  under  his  (the  Chairman's)  judging. 
As  to  the  criticism  of  the  judges'  awards, 
he  should  never  object  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion put  in  order  to  obtain  information  ; 
but  if  a  man  came  and  offensively  talked 
about  his  honey  being  better  than  that 
which  got  the  prize,  he  would  decline  any 
conversation  with  that  individual.  In  re- 
gard to  granulated  honey,   it  was  rightly 


stated  ithat  the  grain  should  be  fine,  and 
not  coarse ;  but  he  must  say  that  fine 
granulation  could  be  produced  artificially. 
When  beginning  to  granulate,  if  honey 
was  stirred  at  intervals  it  would  gi'anulate 
faster  and  be  of  finer  grain,  while  if  left 
alone  it  would  granulate  coarsely.  He 
concluded  by  moving  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Walker  for  his  paper, 
and  hoped  the  subject  would  be  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  B.B.J. 

Mr.  Carr  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried  amid  cheers. 

Colonel  Walker,  in  returning  thanks, 
said  he  was  much  graAified  at  the  way  in 
which  his  paper  had  been  received.  He 
did  not  come  forward  as  a  special  authority 
on  the  subject,  but  only  to  get  it  tho- 
roughly ventilated,  and  he  hoped  his  views 
would  be  freely  criticised  elsewhere.  There 
would,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Editors 
of  the  B.B.J. ,  be  better  facilities  for 
studying  the  paper  when  it  appeared  in 
print.  The  point  most  touched  on  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  was  whether  it  was 
wise  for  judges  to  avoid  argument  as  to 
the  details  of  their  awards.  He  still 
thought  he  was  right.  Of  course  a  good 
deal  depended  on  temperament  and  cha- 
racter— i.e.,  whether  the  judge  was  one 
who  could  discuss  such  things  with  perfect 
dignity  and  satisfaction  to  himself ;  also 
whether  he  thought  he  was  likely  to  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  the  inquirer,  and 
naturally,  of  course,  the  attitude  of  the 
latter.  But  although  exceptions  might 
exist,  he  (the  speaker)  deemed  it  wiser 
not  to  discuss  with  an  exhibitor  on  the 
spot.  Concerning  marks,  no  doubt  it  was 
often  possible  ip  arrive  at  a  correct  de- 
cision without  them  ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  that  if  judges  could  come  to  a 
unanimous  opinion,  nothing  could  secure 
uniformity  better  than  a  system  of  marks, 
and  he  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of 
some  scale.  Mr.  Reid  had  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  flavour  should  be  pre- 
dominant, especially  in  sections.  He,  how- 
ever, regarded  sections  as  an  exhibition 
of  skill  rather  than  of  honey.  In  extracted 
honey  flavour  had  been  fairly  liberally 
treated  in  his  table.  He  did  not  know  from 
Mr.  Reid's  remarks  whether  that  gentle- 
man thought  it  would  be  better  to  merge 
bell-heather  honey  into  the  dark  class.  If 
so,  it  would  certainly  take  first  prize 
there — in  fact,  he  wag  convinced"that  many 
of  the  dark  class  honeys  that  were  so 
appreciated  were  mostly  blended  with 
bell-heather  (Erica  cinerea).  It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  distinctions 
where  there  were  blends  of  heather  honey, 
but  possibly  two  classes  might  be  formed  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Carr.  Their  friend  (Mr. 
Push)  had  contended  it  was  the  business 
of  secretaries  to  see  that  exhibits  were  put 
in  the  proper  class.  He  (the  Colonel)  quite 
agreed— if  they  would  only  do  it !     He  was 
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in  full  accord  with.  Mr.  Cowan,  Mr.  Carr, 
and  most  other  experienced  judges  when 
they  said  that  light  honey  had  the  most 
delicate  flavour.  There  would  always  be 
some  who  liked  a  strong  flavour,  such  as 
was  found  in  darker  honeys ;  but  what- 
ever might  be  said,  tkhe  light-coloured 
honey  always  "  came  out  on  the  top,"  and 
exhibitors  must  reconcile  themselves  to 
facts.  The  idea  of  junior  judges  going 
round  shows  in  company  with  those  pos- 
sessing long  experience  was  an  admirable 
one.  Mr.  Carr  had  expressed  his  agree- 
ment with  most  of  what  he  (the  Colonel) 
had  said  in  his  paper.  He  could  only 
reply  that  the  knowledge  he  possessed 
had  been  gained  through  the  privilege  of 
accompanying  Mr.  Carr  when  judging.  His 
(the  speaker's)  first  impressions  emanated 
from  Mr.  Carr,  and  probably  he  would 
have  never  written  his  paper  but  for  such 
inspiration.  He  thought  that  trophies 
must  be  judged  according  to  the  schedule  ; 
if  the  latter  described  them  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  honey,  then  the  honey  should  secure 
the  prize,  not  the  decorations. 

The  discussion  on  Colonel  Walker's 
paper  then  closed. 

On  being  called  upon  by  the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Reid  said  he  had  been  makin,g  ex- 
periments with  the  object  of  obtaining  a 
suitable  material  for  forming  the  inside 
body-box  of  hives,  in  view  of  the  spread 
of  foul  brood.  The  question  how  to  dis- 
infect a  hive,  once  foul  brood  had  attacked 
it,  was  undoubtedly  a  very  difficult  one 
to  answer.  Very  few  bee-keepers  could  do 
it  with  success,  consequently  hives  were 
often  sold  in  a  state  which  caused  bees 
put  in  them  to  be  infected  with  the  disease. 
The  thing  wanted  to  save  this  trouble  was 
a  material  that  could  be  disinfected  by 
means  of  heat.  He  had  found  the 
desideratum,  and  it  could  be  heated  red- 
hot.  It  was  a  mineral  substance,  asbestos 
being  the  main  foundation  of  it — a  fibrous 
mineral,  not  like  slate.  It  was  intended 
for  use  inside  the  hive,  and  after  heating 
red-hot  it  would  be  uninjured- — in  fact,  as 
good  as  ever.  It  was  also  waterproof,  and 
did  not  let  either  air  or  water  through. 
At  present  his  (Mr.  Reid's)  experiments 
had  not  reached  a  very  advanced  stage, 
and  he  could  not  say  much  that  was  de- 
finite ;  but  he  would  ventilate  the  matter 
further  when  he  had  made  its  use  in  the 
comstruction  of  bee-liives  more  perfect, 
and  hoped  to  place  full  information  be- 
fore bee-keepers  later  on. 

The  substance,  in  the  form  of  thin, 
oblong  sheets,  was  handed  round  for 
general  inspection,  and  the  merits  of  it 
were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Lamb, 
Carr,  Hampton,  and  Lee,  the  last  of 
whom  stated  that  ■  he  would  not  hesitate 
about  using  it  himself. 

In  reply  to  questions  and  remarks  made 
concerning    the   material,    Mr.    Reid    said 


that  the  price  would  be  about  Is.  2d.  for 
four  pieces  Similar  to  those  shown,  that 
the  substance  was  not  brittle  like  slate, 
but  could  be  nailed  or  bolted  on  to-  wood, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  fix- 
ing it,  that  he  had  tried  it  in  a  hive  last 
year,  adding  that  if  Mr.  Lee  would  like 
to  make  a  sample  hive  and  use  this  mate- 
rial he  would  be  pleased  to  let  him  have 
the  necessary  pieces. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  idea  well 
worth  considering,  and  was  very  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  Reid  proposed  to  work  it 
out  further,  after  which  the  matter  could 
be  fully  discussed  in  the  B,.B.J.  before  it 
was  decided  to  make  such  hives. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Lamb  submitted  his 
new  section-holder  with  revolving  frame, 
made  to  accelerate  the  removal  of  sections 
easily.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  system  in  detail  in  the  columns  of  the 
B.B.J,  later  on. 

The  specimen  was  then  passed  round  for 
examination,  and  Messrs.  Walker,  Carr, 
Hampton,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Sladen 
spoke  on  its  qualities,  the  general  opinion 
beinc;  favourable  to  the  invention. 

Tlie  proceedings  concluded  with  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
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AMONG    THE    BEES. 

"  THE  TEBTTTES  OF  HOONNI." 

[5483.]  Neither  Editor  nor  printer  is  to 
take  any  liberty  with  the  heading  of  this 
article !  There  is  an  inimitable  osld  world 
flavour  about  it  which  any  modernising 
would  taint  or  dissipate.  We  modems  arro- 
gate to  ourselves  something  like  a  monopoly 
in  the  production  of  really  good  honey, 
but  the  ancients  in  their  way  could  turn 
out  the  genuine  article.  We  have  only  to 
turn  our  thoughts  to  the  long  past,  and  re- 
call Virgil's  : 

Huge  combs  of  golden  juice, 
Not  only  sweet  but  fit  for  use. 

Rev.  Mr.  Butler's  "  rigt  virgin  hooni  ;  "  or 
Busden's  right  virgin  honey  to  remember 
that  the  past  had  its  own  standard  of  what 
was  best  and  choicest.  This  last  riQ;ht  fine 
stuff  graced  the  table  of  a  bee-keeping 
king ;  but  thousands  of  years  before  we 
know  of  another  king,  who  sloved  honey  and 
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recommended    its    use    to    his    son    (and 
others)  "because  it  is  good." 

Epicures,  who  knew  a  good  thing,  ate 
plentifully  of  honey  ;  but  there  were  many 
epicures  who  had  their  own  standard  of 
what  was  best.  Virgil  rather  favoured  that 
which  was  pure  and  clear.  Pliny  had  a, 
preference  for  what  had  a  slight  tint  of 
yellow  "gathered  in  the  dogdays."  Long 
ago  they  classed  honey  gathered  from  the 
heath  in  a  lower  grade  than  champain 
honey,  with  woodlands  honey  as  an  inter- 
mediate class,  considering  the' first  "  coarse 
and  red !  "  If  one  was  acting  at  a  honey 
show  in  the  17th  century  here  is  the  stan- 
dard which  would  regulate  the  appoi'tion- 
ing  of  prizes.  "  Good  honey  is  clear,  odori- 
ferous, yellow  like  pale  gold,  sharp,  sweet, 
and  pileasant  to  the  taste,  of  a  mean  consis- 
tency between  thick  and  thin,  so  clammy 
that,  being  taken  up  with  the  finger  end,  in 
falling  it  will  not  part,  but  hang  together 
like  a  long  string,  as  that  used  to  do  which 
is  clarified.  Right  virgin  honey  is  more 
crystalline  at  first."  Such  was  the  honey 
of  Spain,  Narbonne,  in  France,  and  also 
the  famous  honey  of  Hymettus  and  Hybla. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Aristotle  it  was  noted 
that  the  best  honey  lay  at  the  bottom.  All 
ancient  honey  was  not  of  this  "  incorrupted 
puritie,"  for  some,  we  are  to:ld,  make  one 
work  of  all  "  pounding  and  compressing 
honey,  wax,  and  bees,  and  skaddons,  and 
vandrach,  all  together!  Then  with  a  press 
violently  wring  out  all  that  will  run!" 
Some  of  our  old  world  writers  find  a  "  ver- 
tue  "  even  in  this  conglomerate  mass,  as 
honey  with  dead  bees  in  it  was  declared  to 
be  an  excellent  purgative.  An  English 
writer,  so  late  as  1792,  says  he  preserved  a 
number  of  dead  bees  yearly,  dried  to  a  pow- 
der, "  which  taken  inward:ly  will  give 
immediate  relief  in  the  most  excruciating 
pain  when  all  other  means  have  failed." 
Similar  testimony  was  given  in  1609,  when 
it  was  declared  "  this  mixture  had  a  power 
to  clens."  Here  are  a  number  of  other 
"  vertues  "  :  1,  It  nourisheth  very  much  ; 
2,  it  breedeth  good  blood  ;  3,  it  prolongeth 
old  age  ;  4,  it  keepeth  all  things  incorrupt ; 
5,  it  is  a  sovereign  medicament,  out  and 
in  ;  6,  cures  a  bite  of  a  serpent,  or  a  mad 
dog ;  7,  preserves  fruits  ;  8,  good  as  a 
"  plaister ;  "  9,  who  has  not  heard  of  the 
virtues  of  mead  ;  10,  and  hydromel  ;  11, 
and  metheglin  ;  12,  it  cures  the  sting  of  a 
bee  ;  13,  it  produces  hair  in  baldness  ;  14, 
cures  wounds  and  ulcers  ;  15,  makes  a 
smooth  skin ;  16,  gives  white  teeth ;  17, 
stays  vomiting ;  18,  assists  teething ;  19, 
preserves  natural  heat ;  20,  good  for  the 
falling  sickness,  etc.,  etc.  I  need  not  re- 
peat all  the  virtues  of  honey,  for  are  they 
not  written  in  many  of  the  ancient  bee 
books  ? 

Truly  if  the  "  vertues  of  honey  are  trans- 
cendant,"   so  are  the  virtues  of  mead  or 


metheglin  !  1,  it  recovereth  a  lost  appetite  ; 
2,  it  openeth  the  passage  for  the  spirit  and 
the  breath  ;  3,  it  softeneth  the  bowels ;  4, 
it  is  good  for  them  that  hath  the  cough  or 
ptisick  ;  5,  it  is  good  as  a  medicine  against 
agues,  cachexies,  diseases  of  the  brain,  and 
epilepsy  ;  6,  it  is  very  good  against  the  yel- 
low jaundice  ;  7,  it  is  a  counterpoison  ;  8,  it 
nourishes  the  body  against  consumption  ; 
9,  and  finally,  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  pro'longation  of  life !  It  ex- 
celleth  all  wines,  and  may  well,  therefore, 
be  caUed  a  "  soveraign  liquor."  Perhaps, 
if  it  could  only  be  discovered  honey  was 
the  secret  of  "  She's  "  long  existence.  See- 
ing it  is  the  "  best  thing  in  the  world," 
some  one  might  try  it.  Several  of  the  oild 
philosophers,  indeed,  credited  it  with  pro- 
longing their  days. 

Honey  is  the  symbol  of  pleasure  and  de- 
light ;  metaphorically  it  means  any  pleas- 
ing dainty.  Honey  signifies  marriage,  and 
the  honeymoon  is  supposed  to  be  the 
sweetest  period  of  existence.  Of  old,  honey 
was  used  liberally  at  marriage  feasts,  and 
still  has  its  symbolic  significance  in  some 
countries.  The  name  Honey  is  from  the 
German  Honig.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
goddess  Meilissa  was  adored  because  she 
taught  them  the  use  of  honey,  from  which 
we  have  Apis  mellifica.  Some,  however, 
say  Bacchus  first  taught  the  use  of  honey. 
The  ancient  pagans  used  honey  jjlenti- 
fully  in  their  sacrifices,  especially  the 
people  of  Athens  and  Rome.  The  Egyp- 
tians also  ate  it  at  the  feast  of  Mercury, 
and  coming  nearer  home  it  figured  at  the 
feasts  of  Odin  and  Thor ;  and  the  roofs  of 
Valhalla  echoed  to  the  laughter  of  "  Heroes 
drinking  deep  draughts  of  mead."  The 
praises  of  good  honey  have  been  often  sung. 
What  is  sweeter  than  honey?  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  ancient  riddle  in  existence,  and 
in  the  same  book  we  read  "  Pleasant  words 
are  as  an  honeycomb,  sweet  to  the  soul 
and  heailth  to  the  bones,"  as  well  as  many 
more  wise  sayings  in  its  praise.  Mahomet 
describes  honey  as  "  this  sweet,  wholesome 
substance,  which  sustains  and  strengthens 
the  body,  which  cures  all  maladies,  a  thou- 
sand times  preferable  to  the  poisons  ad 
ministered  by  the  doctors  to  the  human 
race."  That  land  "flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  "  is  symbolic  of  all  that  is  good  and 
pleasant,  all  that  is  rich  and  fertile,  and 
all  that  is  beautifujl  and  picturesque,  for 
such  a  land  must  be  clothed  with  rich  pas- 
tures, fair  and  sweet  blossoms,  and  trees 
clothed  in  a  flowery  wreath  of  bloom. 

Thus,  we  find  that  writings,  sacred  and 
profane,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
peoples  of  all  nationalities  join  in  the 
praises  of  good  honey.  All  enjoy  its  un- 
matchable  sweetness,  and  admire  its  in- 
numerable virtues.  Ancient  Rome,  and 
Athens,  and  Egypt,  and  Palestine  have  ad- 
mired, iloved,  and  feasted  on  honey  from 
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the  honeycomb.  In  this  enlightened  20th 
century  we  are  too  often  lax  in  singing  our 
psean  of  praise  in  favour  of  this  sweet, 
luscious,  aromatic  dainty  which  is  one 
of  God's  best  and  chosen  gifts  to  man. — 
D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


A   HOME-MADE   EXTEACTOR. 

[5484.]  Some  of  the  criticisms  passed  by 
your  correspondent  "  Pro  Bono  Publico," 
who  writes  on  page  116,  on  my  "  Home-made 
Extractor"  are  quite  justified;  others  are 
not.  I  hope,  however,  he  did  not  expect 
me  to  describe  how  to  make  an  exti"actor 
of  the  "Cowan  reversible,"  geared,  etc., 
type.  My  intention  was  to  explain  how  I 
made  an  extractor  at  home  of  the  roughest 
material.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of 
your  readers  could  improve  on  it ;  in  fact, 
I  should  myself  make  several  alterations  if 
I  had  to  make  another.  If  your  corre- 
spondent had  seen  my  anvil  and  my  heat- 
ing arrangements  I  fear  his  notion  of  ex- 
tractor building  would  have  been  still  more 
severely  tried.  But  can  we  be  quite  sure  that 
his  questions  are  asked  "pro  bono'  publico  "  ? 
or  has  he  an  "  axe  to  grind  ?  "  However, 
I  will  try  to  answer  his  questions  as  enu- 
merated. 1.  How  to  make  bearing  in  ab- 
sence of  brass  candlestick?  On  this  point 
I  may  say  several  ideas  occurred  to  me, 
e.g.,  a  steel  point  fixed  upright  in  centre 
of  bottom  of  cylinder,  and  a  cup  made  to  fit 
in  the  bottom  end  of  spindle  ;  or  an  iron 
bar  placed  across  and  resting  in  holes  made 
in  side  of  cylinder,  then  at  a  convenient 
height  the  bar  to  have  a  cup  hollowed  out 
for  spindle  to  rest  in.  I  don't  see,  how- 
ever, why  a  brass  candlestick  should  not 
be  available  ;  they  are  common  enough.  2. 
Size  of  cone  supporting  the  cup  ?  The 
diameter  of  the  base  of  cone  as  it  stands 
now  in  cylinder  is  six  inches.  3.  Solder- 
ing brass?  I  had  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. Of  course,  the  bi'ass  candlestick 
was  boiled  in  strong  soda  to  remove  last 
vestige  of  grease,  and  was  afterwards 
"tinned."  4.  Size  of  triangular  pieces 
cut  out  of  edge  of  bottom  ?  I  don't  know ! 
It  was  a  fidgetty  job.  I  cut  less  than  I 
thought  would  be  enough,  and  then  beat 
over  the  edge.  Where  there  was  any  over- 
lapping I  snipped  a  little  more.  5.  Num- 
ber of  holes  at  each  end  of  top-bar?  Two 
are  mentioned  ;  only  one  at  each  end  is 
necessaiy.  6.  Size  of  cage  ?  Yes,  there  is 
a  mistake  here,  either  on  my  part  or  that 
of  the  printer.  The  length  of  eight  pieces 
forming  squares  at  top  and  bottom  of  cage 
should  be  13  inches,  not  23  as  given.  7. 
How  much  was  really  home-made  ?  The 
parts  made  by  local  blacksmith  are  de- 
finitely mentioned  in  original  article.  8. 
Extracting  power?  I  am  sending  sample 
of  honey  extracted  with  this  machine  to 


the  Editors,  and  I  ask  them  to  judge 
of  its  consistency.*  I  may  say  we  have  no . 
heather-honey  here.  9.  Use  of  wide-ended 
frames  ?  When  I  made  machine  I  had  not 
used  wide  ends,  but  this  criticism  is  -  a 
point  scored  for  "  Pro  Bono  Publico."  10. 
Square  spindle  in  round  hole  ?  In  this 
case  my  critic  is  a  bit  "  too  previous."  The 
square  spindle  is  rounded,  where  it  works 
in  round  hole.  11.  Instability  of  cone  ar- 
rangements ?  For  the  last  two  seasons  I 
have  extracted  all  my  honey  with  tbis 
cone  in  its  present  position.  It  is  now  as 
firm  as  a  rock.  In  conclusion,  may  I  ask 
"  Pro  Bono  Publico  "  to  make  his  criticisms 
in  a  little  more  kindly  spirit?  Criticism  is 
a  necessary  and  good  thing,  but  letters  in 
the  B.B.J,  occasionally  make  one  think 
that  bee-keepers  may  become  infected  with 
the  venom  of  their  subjects. — S.  Dar- 
liiNGTON,  Charing,  Kent. 


LEAKY  ROOFS. 


[5485.]  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
method  I  use  in  making  the  roofs  to  my 
hives,  which,  besides  being  cheap,  is  very 
effective,  if  you  think  it  of  any  interest  to 
your  readers.  The  top  is  made  from  the 
two  sides  of  a  Quaker  Oats  box,  each  piece 
measuring  24  in.  by  12  in.  by  f  in., 
being  screwed  down  firmly  to  the 
sides ;  on  the  top  of  that  I  put  six 
thicknesses  of  brown  paper,  which  has 
been  made  waterproof  by  being  coated 
with  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  is  put  on  while 
still  wet.  When  the  boiled  oil  is  dry  I 
put  on  the  sides  of  another  Quaker  Oats 
box  and  screw  down  as  tightly  as  possible, 
there  being  thus  two  thicknesses  of  f  in. 
wood,  and  in  between  same  are  six  thick- 
nesses of  brown  paper.  The  usual  ridge- 
piece  finishes  same. 

I  will  not  encroach  on  your  valuable 
space  any  further,  my  letter  being  already 
longer  than  I  intended.  I  send  name,  etc., 
and  sign — Lex,  Leicestershire. 


AUTHORSHIP  OF  BOOKS  ON  BEES. 

[5486.]  Can  you  inform  me  if  the  Rev. 
William  Dunbar  wrote  a  book  on  bees,  and 
if  so,  what  is  its  name  ?  He  was  a  bee-man 
from  1820  to  1850  at  least,  and  wrote  con- 
siderably on  the  subject.  Mr.  Dunbar  was 
a  correspondent  of  Bevan,  and  he  also 
engaged  actively  in  the  "  Nutt "  contro- 
versy. A  few  lines  in  reply  will  oblige. — 
M.,  Banffshire,  March  10. 

[  The  Rev.  William  Dunbar,  of  Apple- 
garth,  wrote  part  of  "  The  Natural  History 
of  Bees,  comprehending  the  uses  and 
economical  management  of  the  British  and 

*  See  page  ISO  for  reply  to  this  query. 
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foreign  honey  bee,  together  with  the 
known  wild  species."  This  appeared  in 
1840  as  vol.  6  of  the  Naturalist's  Library, 
conducted  by  Sir  William  Jardine.  Mr. 
Dunbar's  name  did  not  appear  on  the  title 
page,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
wrote  238  pages  of  thfe  book,  the  remaining 
portion,  relating  to  foreign  and  wild  bees, 
being  written  by  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Duh- 
bar  refers  to  his  (the  writer  of  the  book) 
statement  that  he  published  some  of  his 
facts  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jour- 
nal. For  instance,  on  page  63,  respecting 
the  queen,  we  read  :  "  When  she  has  laid  a 
cluster  of  eggs  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
forty,  more  or  less  according  to  circum- 
stances, on  one  side  of  the  comb  ;  instead 
of  laying  in  all  the  empty  cells  in  the  same 
quarter,  she  removes  to  the  other  side,  and 
lays  in  the  cells  which  are  directly  opposite 
to  those  which  she  has  just  supplied  with 
eggs,  and,  generally,  in  none  else."  Bevan 
in  his  editions  of  1827  and  1838  alludes  to 
this  observation  of  Mr.  Dunbar's.  The 
book  was  first  published  by  W.  H.  Lizars, 
in  Edinburgh,  but  has  been  reprinted 
several  times.  The  last  reprint  without 
date  was  brought  out  in  London  by  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co. — Eds.] 


CANDY  MAKING. 


[5487.]  I  notice  that  a  Welsh  corre- 
spondent on  page  100  desires  to  know  the 
"  secret  '  of  my  candy-making,  which  you, 
Sir,  described  as  being  very  good  in  B.B.J. 
of  February  18  (page  70).  The  secret  is  to 
carefully  follow  the  instructions  given  in 
the  "  Guide  Book,"  and  use  home-made 
vinegar  (made  from  sugar),  and  not  malt 
vinegar. — B.  H.   S.,  Hardres. 


WEATHER   REPORT. 


Westbourne,  Sussex, 

March,  1904. 


Rainfall,  1-13  in. 

Heaviest  fall,  '22  on 
7th. 

Rain  fell  on  1 5  days. 

Below  average,  '89  in. 

Sunshine,  11B"2  hours. 

Brightest  day,  16th, 
9 '8  hours. 

Sunless  days,  9. 

Below  average,  30 '4 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
ture,   59°    on    9th. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture, 26°  on  1st. 


Minimum     on 

22°  on  1st. 
Frosty  nights,  12. 
Mean  maximum, 

46-1. 
Mean 

34-3. 
Mean 

40-2. 

Below  average,  0*5. 
Maximum   barometer, 

30-50  on  11th. 
Minimum    barometer, 

29-46  on  30th. 

L.   B.   BiRKHTT. 


grass, 


minimum. 


temperature, 


QUEEN-REARING    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  F.  W.  L.   Si^DEN,  F.E.S. 
{Continued  from  page,  128.) 

Management  of  Nuclei. — The  nuclei 
must  be  regularly  attended  to  through  the 
season,  fi'ames  of  brood  and  stores  being 
given  or  removed  as  often  as  necessary  ; 
also  ripe  queen-cells  given  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  any  queens  are  removed  or  lost, 
and  before  any  accidentally-formed  queen- 
cells  can  mature.  A  nucleus  should  never 
be  without  plenty  of  food,  nor  should  it  re- 
main for  long  witliout  brood.  In  examining 
a  nucleus  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  search 
for  the  queen  ;  the  presence  of  eggs  in- 
dicates that  she  is  probably  fertilised.  If 
after  a  fortnight  from  the  introduction  of  a 
ripe  queen-cell  no  eggs  are  to  be  seen, 
another  queen-cell  may  be  introduced. 
When  a  queen  is  removed,  or  it  is  suspected 
that  she  is  lost,  the  nucleus  should  be 
marked  by  placing  a  stone  upon  the  roof, 
or  by  some  other  easily-recognised  sign. 
The  first  batch  of  queen-cells  that  ripens 
will  be  distributed  to  the  nuclei  thus 
marked.  The  queen-cells  should  be  carried 
to  the  nuclei  in  a  small  box  lined  with 
warm  cloth,  and  in  chilly  weather  heated 
pieces  of  brick  or  tile  should  be  wrapped  in 
a  cloth  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  or  a  bottle  of  hot  water  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Each  nucleus  should  be  provided  with 
a  slate  or  card,  on  which  the  date  when  the 
ripe  queen-cell  was  given,  the  strain  of 
queen,  and  other  things  of  importance  are 
to  be  noted.  Many  breeders  use  printed 
dials  with  movable  pointers. 

Nuclei  may  easily  be  over-powered  by 
robber  bees  from  other  hives,  consequently 
the  size  of  the  flight  hole  should  be  kept 
small  ;  2in.  by  fin.  is  a  suitable  size.  In 
the  robbing  season  the  hives  should  be 
opened  only  during  the  hour  before  sun- 
set, and  weak  nuclei  should  be  united  with- 
out delay,  so  that  all  may  be  strong.  If  a 
nucleus  is  seriously  attacked  by  robbers 
the  usual  remedies  may  be  employed,  but 
it  will  generally  be  found  impossible  to 
save  it.  With  care,  however,  serious 
robbing  can  be  entirely  prevented. 

At  the  close  of  the  honey-flow  the  nuclei 
will  require  to  be  fed  with  a  little  thin 
syrup  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  them  supplied 
with  food,  and  of  stimulating  the  queens  to 
take  frequent  flights,  thus  hastening  the 
time  of  fertilisation.  Any  good  pattern  of 
stimulation  feeder  will  do  where  only  a  few 
nuclei  are  kept,  but  where  several  nuclei 
are  contained  in  one  hive  a  feeder  with 
divisions,  so  that  all  the  nuclei  in  one  hive 
can  be  supplied  at  one  filling  without  the 
bees  getting  mixed,  is  the  best.  A  close- 
fitting  division-board  feeder  divided  into 
two  compartments  may  be  made  to  take  the 
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place  of  the  partition  in  the  centre  of  a 
two-compartment  nucleus-hive.  Or  the 
feeder  may  be  made  to  form  part  of  one  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  hive.  To  prevent 
robbing,  the  nuclei  should  be  fed  in  the 
evening,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
bees  from  other  hives  getting  to  the  syrup 
in  the  feeders. 

Other  Methods.  —  Introducing  Virgin 
Queens  to  Nuclei. — The  time  that  the  nuclei 
are  idle  can  be  shortened  by  distributing  the 
queens  to  them  after  they  have  hatched, 
instead  of  in  the  ripe  cell  stage.  Newly- 
emerged  queens  can  be  dropped  into  the 
nuclei  without  caging  with  little  loss ;  but 
virgin  queens  over  three  days  old  are  often 
killed,  even  when  introduced  in  cages. 

Where  a  number  of  cells  are  kept  in  a 
hive  until  the  queens  emerge,  each  one 
must  be  placed  in  a  separate  cage  or  nur- 
sery, provisioned  with  food,  to  prevent  the 
queens  fighting  and  killing  one  another. 

The  illustration  fFig.  7)  shows  Titoff's 
combined    nursery    and    introducing-cage, 


Fig.  7.— Titoff's    combined    nursery    and    iutroduclng- 
cage. 

which  is  employed  in  Root's  apiary.  The 
hole  C  is  filled  with  candy,  through 
which  the  bees  eat  in  liberating  the  queen, 
the  principle  being  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Miller  introducing  cage,  which  will 
be  described  later.  A.  number  of  these 
nurseries,  each  containing  a  queen-cell, 
are  held  in  the  centre  of  a  frame  which  is 
hung  between   two   combs  of  brood   in   a 


strong  colony,  preferably  a  queenless  one, 
and  they  are  distributed  to  the  nuclei  as 
they  are  required. 

A  few  breeders  hatch  their  queens  out- 
side the  hive  by  means  of  artificial  heat. 
A  specially-constructed  lamp-nursery  is 
sometimes  employed.  A  good  chicken-in- 
cubator can,  however,  be  adapted  to  this 
work.  The  temperature  should  be  evenly 
maintained  at  from  96  deg.  to  97  deg. 
Fahr. 

FERTILISATION  OF   QUEENS. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  queens  are  quickest 
fertilised  in  sunny  weather,  during  the 
honey-flow,  when  there  is  little  or  no 
wind,  and  the  temperature  is  high. 
If  the  weather  be  favourable  and 
drones  are  plentiful,  plenty  of  eggs  should 
be  found  in  the  nucleus  about  the  four- 
teenth day  after  the  ripe  queen-cell  was 
given.  After  the  termination  of  the  honey- 
flow  fertilisation  is  delayed.  Queens  that 
are  not  fertilised  within  a  reasonable  time 
often  disappear,  and,  occasionally,  wh^-n 
the  hive  is  opened,  they  may  be  found 
"balled,"  i.e.,  hugged,  by  a  cluster  of 
bees.  Balling  is  liable  to  result  in  the 
death  of  the  queen,  or  in  serious  injury 
to  her  wings,  legs,  or  antennsB.  Frequent 
manipulation  in  unseasonable  weather 
often  induces  balling.  Wlien  a  queen  is 
found  balled  if  is  best  to  leave  the  bees 
alone  for  some  days.  A  queen  will  some- 
times commence  laying  without  being  fer- 
tilised. The  eggs  laid  by  such  a  queen 
will  only  produce  drones,  and  she  is  worth- 
less. When  the  eggs  are  laid  irregularly, 
three  or  more  being  placed  in  some  celis 
and  none  in  others,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  queen  is  a  drone-breeder,  but  the 
only  way  to  tell  for  certain  is  to  wait  until 
the  brood  develops.  Similar  drone-brood 
is  also  produced  by  fertile  workers. 

A  virgin  queen  that  has  a  malformity 
of  the  wings,  or  has  received  some  injury 
to  them  sufiicient  to  prevent  flight,  cnn 
never  become  fertilised,  and  should  be 
killed  as  soon  as  she  is  discovered.  Mal- 
formity of  the  vnngs  is  often  the  result 
of  a  chill,  which  prevents  their  develop- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  very  important 
that  the  queen-cells  should  be  kept  at  a 
proper  temperature  until  the  queens 
emerge.  This  can  be  ensured  by  keeping 
such  cells  in  contact  with  brood  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive  with  a  sufficient  cluster 
of  bees. 

It  is  well  to  wait  until  a  queen  has  pro- 
duced worker  brood  before  making  use  of 
her. 


For  fertilising  queens  with  drones  of  a 
particular  strain,  and  for  getting  them 
quickly  fertilised  before  or  after  the  most 
natural  season,  it  is  desirable  to  rear 
drones  in   large   numbers.       A  frame   of 
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drone-comb,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
brood-nest  of  a  strong  colony  of  the  re- 
quired strain  shortly  before  the  swarming 
season,  is  soon  filled  with  drone-bruod  pro- 
ducing plenty  of  drones,  which  will  be 
flying  from  this  colony  about  a  rr.onth 
after  the  comb  was  given. 

If  drones  are  required  late  in  the  sea- 
son they  should  be  reared  early  in  July. 
If  the  drone-breeding  colony  is  not  already 
strong  in  bees  it  must  be  made  so  by  the 
addition  of  worker-brood.  The  laying  of 
drone-eggs  should  be  induced  by  slow  feed- 
ing, if  necessary.  Soon  after  the  eggs  are 
hatched  the  drone-comb  should  be  given 
to  a  strong  queenless  colony  or  to  one 
that  is  superseding  its  queen  to  be  fin- 
ished, and  another  empty  drone-comb 
should  be  given  to  the  drone-breeding 
colony  to  be  filled  with  eggs,  and  so  on, 
as  many  combs  of  drone-brood  being  ob- 
tained from  the  colony  as  possible.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  feed  freely  to  prevent 
the  bees  from  dragging  the  drone-pupaa 
out  of  their  cells. 

Undesirable  drones  may  be  collected  in 
drone  traps  fixed  to  the  flight-holes  of 
the  hives  which  contain  them  and  after- 
wards killed. 

The  drone  exerts  considerable  influence 
over  his  progeny  in  temper  and  working 
qualities,  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  I 
leave  noticed  that  drones  prefer  open 
country  for  their  flights,  and  are  specially 
fond  of  high  or  rising  ground.  In  such 
spots  I  found  it  quite  easy  to  attract  in  a 
few  seconds  a  large  swarm  of  drones  to  a 
virgin  queen  which  was  raised  by  a  kite 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground 
several  times  between  midday  and  3  p.m. 
on  one  or  two  successive  warm  and  sunny 
days  in  July,  1902.  As  soon  as  the  queen 
was  lowered  the  swarm  broke  up  into 
numerous  knots  or  groups,  which  gradu- 
ally dispersed.  The  same  queen  also 
attracted  a  number  of  drones  when  she  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  wooden  fence-post 
only  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  here 
even  the  cage  that  she  had  been  confined 
in  for  a  few  minutes  proved  to  be  attrac- 
tive. Other  virgin  qiieens  did  not  at  first 
entice  any  drones,  but  after  a  few  drones 
had  been  induced  to  follow  them,  they 
became  very  attractive,  and  remained  so 
from  day  to  day. 

It  appears  that  little  notice  is  often  taken 
of  virgin  queens  in  their  first  few  flights, 
and  that  the  rapidity  with  which  their 
.attractiveness  develops  is  largely  con- 
nected with  the  frequency  of  their  flights 
and  the  abundance  of  drones. 

Attempts  that  have  been  made  to  get 
queens  fertilised  with  certain  drones  by 
confining  them  together  have  generally  re- 
aulted  in  failure. 

(To  he  continued.) 


^nxm  and  lic^Iiia. 

[3360.]  Bees  Visiting  Ditches  for  Water. — 
I  am  in  a  difficulty  with  my  bees,  which  I 
believe  must  be  a  common  one  in  the 
country,  where  there  is  no  system  of 
drainage,  and  I  am,  therefore,  writing 
to  ask  whether  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
who  have  suffered  in  the  same  way  can 
suggest  a  satisfactory  remedy.  My  apiary 
is  situated  close  to  the  road,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  is  a  lane  down 
which  a  ditch  runs,  which  receives  the 
drainage  from  a  house.  It  is  only  from 
a  dozen  to  twenty  yards  away,  and  last 
summer  the  bees  used  it  as  a  watering 
place,  with  the  consequence  that  a  great 
deal  of  brood  died  in  several  hives  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  season.  The  disease 
among  the  bees  was  neither  "  chilled  "  nor 
foul-brood.  The  larvae  and  pupae  just 
died,  remaining  white,  and  the  bees  car- 
ried them  out.  Every  morning  I  found 
the  front  of  the  hives  strewed  with  minia- 
ture legs  and  wdngs,  etc.  I  provide  the 
bees  with  plenty  of  water  in  the  gar- 
den, but  this  does  not  prevent  them 
from  visiting  the  ditch.  I  am  thinking  of 
Avatering  the  ditch  with  carbolic  acid 
several  times  a  week,  but  if  I  have  to  keep 
this  up  all  through  the  summer  it  will  be 
much  trouble,  and  a  considerable  expense, 
and  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  it  will  be 
efficient.  I  ought  tO'  say  my  bees  neglected 
the  water  in  the  garden  towards  the  end 
of  last  summer,  but  this  spring  I  have  pro- 
vided three  large  watering  dishes  all  of 
which  are  visited  by  the  bees,  and  yet  they 
go  to  the  ditch.  I  have  taken  in  the  B.B.J. 
ever  since  I  began  bee-keeping,  and  find  it 
very  helpful.— (Miss)  S.   K.   S. 

Reply. — Whatever  may  have  caused  the 
death  of  brood  in  question,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  it  was  not  a  result  of  bees  visiting  the 
ditch  referred  to.  We  advise  you  to  make 
the  watering-troughs  at  present  in  iise  as 
enticing  as  possible  to  the  bees,  not  open 
dishes  of  water,  but  supplied  with  facili- 
ties for  their  taking  up  moisture  from  a 
damp  surface.  Tlien  fill  one  of  the  three 
dishes  with  spent  tea-leaves  rinsed  in 
water,  to  which  a  little  salt  hasi  been  added. 
This  will  probably  cause  the  bees  to  resort 
to  this  in  preference  to  the  ditch  which 
causes  the  trouble  complained  of. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  REGEIVEI). 

E.  H.  Tatlob,  Welwyn,  Herts.  —  Mr. 
Taylor's  list  for  1904  has  been  entirely  re- 
arranged and  still  further  enlarged.  It 
consists  of  88  pages,  is  printed  on  art 
paper,  the  whole  being  well  got  up,  and 
profusely  illustrated   with    over    150    en- 
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gravings.  Every  hive  seems  to  be  illus- 
trated (many  with  sectional  views),  and 
fully  specified  with  regard  to  details  of 
construction,  a  feature  which  affords  a 
correct  idea  of  what  is  being  selected  and 
purchased.  There  are  also  several  pages 
of  "  Hints  on  Bee-Management,"  and  an 
illustrated  price-list  of  appliances  used 
in  poultry  -keeping,  making  up  a  handy 
book  of  reference  for  bee-keepers  and 
poultry-fanciers. 

Jas.  Lee  and  Co.  (Ofl&ce  and  Power 
Works :  Martineaw  JRoad,  Drayton  Park, 
Highbury,  London.  Show-room  :  10,  Silver- 
street,  High  Holborn,  W.C.)  also  ,send  out 
a  capital  catalogue  for  1904,  having  for 
its  frontispiece  a  full-page  view  of  their 
fine  new  "  Monk's  Acre  "  Apiary,  Andover, 
Hants.  Without  being  unduly  large, 
Messrs.  Lee's  new  list  is  again  notable  for 
the  number  of  bee  appliances  which  have 
been  specially  designed  by  themselves. 
Most  of  the  hives  illustrated  were  origin- 
ally designed  and  made  by  Mr.  Jas.  Lee, 
the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  a  fact  which 
will  give  confidence  to  those  ordering  goods 
from  the  original  designer,  who  is  also  a 
practical  bee-keeper  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence. The  large  apiary  at  Andover  being 
mainly  run  for  honey  and  swarms.  Mr. 
James  Lee,  who  is  in  charge,  has  ample 
facilities  for  practically  testing  all  that  is 
new  in  appliances  used  in  honey-produc- 
tion, so  that  all  the  goods  made  by  the  firm 
have  stood  the  test  of  trial  in  the  hands 
of  the  makers. 

Thurman  aostd  Co.,  Friary  Mill,  Dor- 
chester, Dorset. — Messrs.  Thurston's  list  for 
1904  is  brought  quite  up  to  date,  and  in- 
cludes all  that  is  needful  for  profitable  bee- 
keeping. As  announced  by  themselves, 
Messrs.  Thurman  do  not  exhibit  at  shows, 
but  rely  on  the  quality  of  their  work 
and  the  fact  that  the  manager  of  the  firm 
is  a  practical  bee-man  of  long  experience, 
so  that  no  goods  are  sent  out  that  have  not 
been  practically  tested  by  the  makers. 
They  also  supply  bees,  and  s^nd  out  a 
practical  apiarist  to  assist  customers  when 
needed  at  a  moderate  chaarge. 


WARWICKSHIRE  B.K.A. 

annttal  meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  War- 
wickshire Bee-keepers'  Association  was 
held  at  the  Grand  Hot^,  Birmingham,  on 
Thursday,  March  24.  Dr.  Thomas  Savage 
presided  over  a  large  attendance,  which 
included  Major  Deykin,  Messrs.  H.  B. 
Brooks,  A.  H.  Foster,  T.  L.  Griffiths,  J.  F. 
Hibburd,  R.  Holliday,  W.  Mills,  D. 
McMichael,  W.  Penn,  C.  H.  Saunders,  B. 
Swain,  J.  N.  Bower  (Hon.  Sec),  J.  R. 
Ingerthorp  (Assistant  Secretary),  and  G. 
Franklin  (Expert).     In  their  twenty-fourth 


annual  report  the  Committee  recorded 
continued  progress,  a  considerable  number 
of  new  members  being  enrolled  last  year. 
The  accounts  showed  that  the  income 
amounted  to  £111,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £94,  leaving  a  balance  of  £17  to  the 
good. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  made  a  humorous  and  at 
the  same  time  suggestive  speech.  He  had 
been  told  that  every  hive  was^  worth  £5  a 
year  to  ai^  industrious  or  careful  bee^ 
master.  He  therefore  took  it  that  the 
bee  was  to  the  English  cottage  as  was  the 
pig  to  the  Irish  cottager — "  the  gintleman 
who  pays  the  rint."  He  would  therefore 
sugest  to  every  person  not  a  member  of 
the  Association  the  desirability  of  joining 
it  at  once,  so  that  they  might  speedily  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  independence  of 
the  landlord.  He  might  also  refer  to  honey 
as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was  apt  to  be 
looked  upon  as  merely  the  equivalent  of 
sugar,  but  it  was  more  nutritious ;  and 
from  the  medical  point  of  view  he  would 
urge  the  public  to  seriously  consider  the 
propriety  of  taking  it  more  frequently.  If 
his  advice  were  folowed  then  they  mieht 
come  to  look  upon  the  bee-hive  as  Dr.  John- 
son looked  upon  a  brewery — as  having 
potentialities  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice. 

The  report  was  adopted.  Lord  Leigh 
was  re-elected  President,  and  the  other 
officers  were  also  re-elected.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business  Mr.  Franklin  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  "  The  Management  of 
Bees. " — (Communicated. ) 


\tt  ^kttis  is  €am. 


A  nominal  charge  of  2s.  6d.  is  made  for  notieeg  in 
this  column,  which  covers  cost  of  insertion  from  order 
tUl  date  of  show.  Cash  should  accompany  orders  for 
insertion. 


June  7  to  10,  at  Guildford.  —  Koyal 
Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Twenty-one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  VFhite,  Hon.  Secretary,  Harden 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  May  14. 

June   21   to    25,    at  Park  Hoyal,  London.— 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Honey 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K.A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Entries 
close  May  2,  or  at  extra  fees  up  to  May  16. 


•*#*  The  full  Report  of  the  B.B.K.A .  Meetings 
and  the  subsequent  Conversazione  being  now 
completed,  several  Articles,  unavoidably  held 
over  for  want  of  room,  will  appear  next  week. 
In  reply  to  inquiries  we  may  also  say  that 
the  "  Homes  of  the  Honey  Bee "  pictures 
ivill  be  resumed  in  next  issue. 
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(gditaml  ^0tim,  &r. 


FOUL     BROOD     LEGISLATION. 

A  communication  has  reached  us  from 
Mr.  George  Saunders,  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Cumberland  B.K.A.,  and  so  far  from 
requiring  any  special  request  to  allow  its 
insertion,  "  in  all  fairness,"  we  remove  it 
from  the  ordinary  "  Correspondence " 
column,  and  give  it  as  much  prominence 
as  our  pages  will  allow,  in  order  that  we 
may  reply  to  the  question  with  which  his 
letter  concludes.       Mr.  Saunders  says  :  — 

"  In  reference  to  your  editorial  in  April 
Bee-Keepers'  Becord,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  allow,  in  all  fairness,  this  letter  to  be 
published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  British 
Bee  Journal,  and  also  in  the  next  Bee- 
Keepers'  Becord,  as  you  have  evidently 
written  forgetful  of  the  facts  and  state- 
ments made  by  me  in  my  long  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject  with  the  Council  of 
the  B.B.K.A. 

Briefly,  to  give  only  an  abstract,  I  wrote 
that  I  had  asked  the  Right  Hon.  James 
W.  Lowther,  M.P.,  to  take  the  matter  up, 
which  he  has  most  kindly  done,  and  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lord  Onslow,  definitely 
saying  that  he  would  pass  this  '  Foul 
Brood  '  Bill  as  a  Government  Measure,  if 
the  various  Bee-keepers'  Associations  will 
first  get  their  County  Councils  to  ask  him 
for  the  Bill,  and  put  it  into  force  when 
they  get  it,  and  there  is  no  other  stipula- 
tion ! 

Tlie  Cumberland  County  Council  has 
already  promised  to  do  so,  and  it  only 
remains  for  others  to  do  the  same.  I  also 
stated  that  a  letter  has  been  received  by 
Mr.  Lowther  from  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
private  secretary  on  very  similar  lines,  so 
that  Mr.  Lowther  is  quite  convinced  that 
if  the  matter  is  taken  up  now  and  pressed 
home,  as  advised,  there  will  be  little, 
if  any,  difficulty  in  getting  an  Act  passed 
this  Session. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Irish  B.K.A.  has 
been  working  hard  for  a  Bill  for  some 
time,  and  is  now  quite  ready  to  combine 
with  England  in  a  move,  and  have  pub- 
lished in  the  Irish  Bee  Journal  the  whole 
of  my  correspondence,  which  includes  the 
letters  from  Lord  Onslow  and  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  secretary,  mentioned  above. 

In  reference  to  what  you  say  as  to 
County  Associations  '  not  giving  a 
moment's  thought  as  to  the  cost  involved 
in  securing  an  Act,  nor  deeming  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  necessary  to  step  in  and 
bear  its  legitimate  portion,'  I  would  reply 
that  the  proposed  Bill  is  now  being 
drafted  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  copies  will 
be  shortly  circulated  throughout  England 
and  Ireland,  and  it  will  be  introduced  as  a 
Government  Measure. 


Also,  I  would  remind  you  that  I  wrote 
regretting  the  decision  of  the  B.B.K.A. 
Council  (which  I  am  still  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand,  and  still  hope  they  will  re- 
consider), and  that  I  intended  to  endeavour 
to  get  the  County  Associations  to  combine 
and  pass  an  Act  independently  of  the 
B.B.K.A.,  and  this  is  just  about  to  be 
carried  out.  Is  the  above  consistent  with 
what  you  write?  " 

We  print  below  Loi-d  Onslow's  letter, 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  addressed  to  the 
Irish  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  and  there 
is  in  it  no  promise  of  "  passing "  a  Foul 
Brood  Bill  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Lord  Onslow  does  not  undertake  to  even 
introduce  a  Bill  until  he  is  shown  "  that 
County  Councils  would  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Act."  Lord  Onslow 
says : — 

"  In  October,  last  year,  the  Irish 
Department  of  Agriculture  received  a 
Resolution  from  the  Irish  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  on  the  same  subject,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  there  was  "-reat  in- 
crease of  foul  brood  in  Ireland.  The  De- 
partment agreed  to  couiinunicate  with  the 
English  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  introduction  of  legislation. 
The  proposals  were  in  the  direction  of  an 
adoptive  and  optional  measure,  enabling 
County  Councils  to  take  steps  in  their 
districts.  At  present  there  is  no  evidence 
before,  me,  that  if  I  wei'e  to  introduce 
such  a  Bill,  and  pass  it  into  law,  it 
would  be  put  into  operation.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  a  strong  one,  and  I  think,  before 
I  am  asked  to  legislate,  they  should  be  in 
a  position  to  show  me  that  County  Coun- 
cils would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Act.  Several  measures  have  been  passed 
from  time  to  time  by  my  Department, 
which  have  proved  somewhat  dishearten- 
ing, owing  to  the  manner  in  which  local 
authorities  have  treated  them  as  a  dead 
letter." 

The  letter  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
private  secretary,  after  mentioning  the 
correspondence  with  the  English  Board  of 
Agi-iculture  on  the  "  foul  brood  "  question, 
concludes  as  follows  :  — 

"  On  the  whole,  the  Department,  for 
many  reasons,  consider  it  desirable  *^o 
allow  sufficient  time  to  elapse  to  enable  a 
judgment  to  be  formed,  as  to  how  far  the 
action  at  present  being  taken,  bj^  some 
local  authorities,  is  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  reduction  of  foul  brood,  before  further 
legislative  powers  are  sought." 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  Irish 
County  Councils  may  "  desire "  in  the 
direction  indicated  ;  but,  as  regards  Eng- 
land, we  know  that  some  County  Councils 
have  made  it  plain  that  they  would  decline 
to  enforce  the  Act  if  it  were  passed.  Not 
only  so,  but  in  this  threatened  action  they 
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are     in    some    cases    supported    by     the 
County  Bee-Keepers'  Associations. 

With  all  due  respect  for  Mr.  Lowther's 
being  convinced,  we  venture  to  say  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  introducing  an 
Act  and  getting  it  passed,  as  we  fear  the 
present  promoters  will  find  out. 

To  say  the  least,  they  are  a  long  way 
from  the  position  attained  by  the  B.B.K.A. 
Council  some  years  ago,  when,  by  dint  of 
strenuous  work  and  a  liberal  expenditure 
of  time  and  money,  they  succeeded  in 
arranging  for  a  deputation  representing 
the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association  to 
wait  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  May,  1895.  This  deputation 
was  a  somewhat  memorable  one  for  the 
British  bee  industry.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  Riglit  Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.P., 
and  supported  by  leading  Members  of  Par- 
liament, nincteeiu  of  wliom  attended. 

Indeed,  it  formed  a  representative  body 
of  prominent  public  men,  such  as  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  equal.  Sir  John  Gorst  did 
all  he  could  to  impress  on  the  President 
of  the  Board  the  importance  to  the  bee- 
industry  of  the  movement,  and  the  several 
speakers  were  accorded  most  encouraging 
signs  of  sympathy  in  the  President's 
lengthy  reply,  which  included  a  proposal 
for  a  small  committee  to  be  formed  for  con- 
sultation with  the  officials  of  the  Board  to 
see  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter. 

This  was  done,  and  for  nearly  two  years 
the  Council  of  the  B.B.K.A.  stuck  to  the 
task,  making  persistent  efforts,  involving 
the  outlay  of  considerable  money,  in  ob- 
taining statistics  and  printing  the  same  for 
distribution  to  County  Councils  and  Bee- 
Keepers'  Associations.  With  all  this  in 
view  it  is  to  be  regretted  'that  Mr. 
Saunders  did  not  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  last  month,  to  which  he,  along 
with  all  county  secretaries,  were  specially  . 
invited.  He  would  then  have  been  able  to 
get  all  his  questions  answered,  and  his 
vague  notions  with  regard  to  inertness 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  cleared  up.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  inform  himself  of  what  had  already  been 
done  by  the  parent  body  he  would  have 
realised  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Ill  conclusion,  and  in  order  to  aiTive  at 
something  beyond  "  suggestions  "  regarding 
what  the  B.B.K.A.  sliould  do,  we  venture 
to  make  a  suggestion  ourselves  that  has 
at  least  something  practical  behind  it — 
viz.,  that  our  good  friend  Mr.  Saunders 
make  his  promised  effort  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  county  associations  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  his  commendable  ideas, 
and  in  order  to  provide  the  "  sinews  of 
war" — for  the  obtaining  of  Acts  of  Par- 
liament always  will  cost  money — let  the 
Cumberland  B.K.A.  undertake  to  guaran- 
tee a  small  sum  (say,  £20),  and  every 
other  County  B.K.A.   a  like  sum,  to  pro- 


vide the  fund^  for  enabling  the  work  to 
be  done.  If  this  be  agreed  to,  we  think 
there  will  be  no  need  to  complain  of  any 
want  of  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  Association,  nor  will  they 
spare  either  time  or  money  in  bearing  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden.  The  B.B.K.A. 
Council  are  already  in  close  touch  with  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  will  know  when 
to  move  in  the  matter,  when  there  is  any 
prospect  of  success. 


^axmpUtntt 


The  Mditors  do  not  hold  {?i»ms«li)e«  r»spon»tbl«  for  th» 
•pinions  expressed  bv  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
tpondentt  are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  puhlicition,  hut  Us  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

•»*  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  CorreipondmiU, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  at  WM 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 


NOTES    BY    THE    WAY. 

[5488.]  Shows  and  Showing.— Thanks  are 
due  to  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Lamb  (5472,  page 
115)  for  his  contribution  on  this  subject ; 
there  are  other  successful  exhibitors  who 
have  not  yet  given  their  views,  and  I  trust 
that  in  the  interests  of  bee-keeping  in 
the  future  we  shall  have  a  full  discus- 
sion. The  time  is  now  also  very  opportune 
seeing  that  our  show  committees  will  be 
arranging  their  schedules  for  the  season, 
and  no  doubt  will  take  note  of  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  expressed  in  the  Bee 
JoTTRNAL.  Personally,  I  believe  that  this 
controversy  has  almost  solely  arisen  owing 
to  the  continued  success  of  some  half-dozen 
prominent  bee-keepers  who  have  during 
the  last  decade  (or  perhaps  more)  kept  in 
the  front  rank  at  the  principal  honey 
shows  as  prize-winners  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Lamb 
observes  in  his  second  par.  on  page  115, 
if  these  were  non  est,  what  would  be  left? 

As  regards  reducing  the  quantity  of 
honey  in  each  exhibit,  those  who  have  the 
quality  will  not  object  to  tliis  ;  it  will 
save  labour,  save  carriage  both  out  and 
in,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  good 
stuff-  extend  the  limits  of  the  enterprising 
exhibitor  in  those  world-wide  "  open 
classes  "  ;  and  with  the  same  quantity 
needed  for  three  shows  he  will  be  able  to 
enter  at  six.  On  the  other  hand  I  grant 
it  may  induce  a  few  more  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  exhibitors.  I  have  a  schedule 
before  me  as  I  write,  and  note  that  with 
an  entrance  fee  of  2s.  6d.  the  first  prize  is 
five  shillings !  Shall  I  enter  ?  No,  sir ; 
the  game  isn't  worth  the  candle,  and  I 
doubt  not  this  would,  be  the  opinion  of 
nineteen   out   of   twenty   bee-keepers.     In 
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fact,  no  sane  person  would  knowingly 
spend  ten  shillings  for  the  chance  of 
winning  five ! 

I  also  agree  with  some  of  Mr.  Lamb's 
l^oints  re  the  schedule  of  "  Royal  "  Show  ; 
but  in  every  phase  of  the  show  the  idea 
is  to  attract  "  the  best,"  and  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  show  every  exhibitor 
will  stage  his  best  at  the  "Royal,"  and 
unless  he  has  stuff  of  high  quality  there 
will  be  vacant  spaces  on  the  show-bench.  No 
one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments would  send  honey  which  he  knew 
would  not  stand  a  chance  of  winning. 
Besides,  most  bee-keepers  I  know  or  have 
knowi;  do  not  belong  to  the  monied  class, 
and  therefore  will  not  waste  their  sub- 
stance in  useless  attempts  to  attain  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Lamb  would  also  make  the 
"  Dairy  Show "  the  grand  climax  of  the 
bee-year ;  liut  my  somewhat  extensive  ex- 
perience for  a  quarter  of  a  century  teaches 
— aye,  and  'tis  a  fact  well  rubbed  in— 
that  very  few  winning  dozens  of  sections 
at  earlier  shows  would  be  in  a  presentable 
condition  for  staging  at  the  "  Dairy  "  un- 
less others  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
getting  their  exhibits  about  the  country 
than  myself.  Then  with  jars  of  extracted 
honey.  I  do  not  know  how  others  fare, 
but,  speaking  generally,  if  a  dozen  prize 
jars — say,  from  a  June  or  July  show — are 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
undisturbed,  incipient  granulation  will  be- 
gin to  show  itself  in  maybe  half  the  jars. 
The  cause  of  this  granulation  is  through 
the  honey  being  sampled  or  tasted,  some 
using  one  article  to  dip  intO'  the  honey- 
jar,  and  some  another.  Now  if  this 
tasting  was  confined  tO'  one  jar  only^  the 
loss  would  be  of  small  moment,  but  when 
the  bulk  requires  reliquefying  the  job  takes 
time,  and  time  is  money.  The  same 
applies  to  the  granulated  class.  If  you 
wish  to  show  at  two  or  three  shows  you 
will  require  about  a  double  quantity  to 
fill  up  the  "  dug  out "  spaces.  Possibly 
tliis  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  prize-taking. 

When  we  come  to  the  "-commercial" 
classes,  it  may  be  said  that  bee-keepi'flg 
is  on  such  a  small  scale-  in  England  that 
very  few  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
medium  to  reach  the  retailer.  I  believe 
that  the  ordinary  show-bench  and  the  Work 
of  the  bee-keeping  associations  in  the  past 
have  enabled  those  who  want  honey  for 
retailing  to  locate  the  apiaries  where  it  is 
to  be  obtained  in  bulk.  I  could  mention 
many  instances  of  inquiries  for  honey  from 
dealers  at  a  distance  being  sent  to  grocers 
who  exlubited  at  the  "  grocers' "  show, 
and  the  latter  have  handed  these  orders  to 
me,  though  with  my  large  and  growing 
list  of  customers  I  have  been  unable  to 
fill  all  demands  or  to  promise  to  supply 
another  season.  If  Mr.  Lamb  had  read  all 
I  have  said  on  "  shows  and   showing,"  I 


do  not  think  he  would  consider  mine  a 
"  sad  wail."  If  I  wailed  at  all,  it  was  for 
others.  I  have  enough  and  to  spare  for 
myself,  therefore  no  cause  to  wail ;  and  as 
regards  prize  quality  sections,  we  have 
despatched  within  the  past  fortnight  many 
dozens,  and  have  orders  now  to  fill  of  other 
large  parcels  in  coming  week  of  stuff  which 
is  as  good  in  every  respect  as  when  taken 
from  the  hives  last  June. — W.  Woodley, 
Beedon,  Newbury. 

SHOWS    AND    SHOWING. 

JUDGES  REQUIRE  EDUCATING. 

[5489.]  In  the  first  paragraph  on  page 
131  the  reporter  has  unfortunately  more 
than  missed  tlie  point  of  my  remarks. 
The  facts  were  these.  At  a  Royal  Show 
held  in  Yorkshire  a  well-known  judge 
took  me  round  the  honey  department, 
and  gave  me  his  opinion  on  the  exhibits. 
When  we  came  to  the  heather  class  he 
showed  me  the  exhibit  which  he  considered 
"the  best  heather  honey."  On  tasting  it 
I  at  once  differed  from  him,  saying  it 
was  not  from  the  true  "  ling,"  though  a 
good  mixture  from  bell-heather,  brambles, 
etc.  Then  he  asked  me  where  I  thought 
it  came  from.  I  replied,  J'  Probably  from 
Wales  "  ;  and  he  acknowledged  that  I  had 
guessed  right.  So  that  the  words,  "  It  was 
'  ling '  honey,  and  probably  came  from 
Wales  "  (attributed  to  me  in  the  first  para- 
graph) should  be  just  tlie  opposite,  thus, 
"It  was  not  'ling'  honey,  but  probably  a 
mixture  from  Wales."  As  regards  the 
education  of  exhibitors,  I  also  stated  at 
the  conversazione  how  greatly  I  was  in- 
debted to  the  late  Mr.  Seagar  (when  he 
came  to  judge  at  "  the  Yorkshire  ")  for  the 
pains  he  took  to  explain  the  differences  or 
defects  in  the  exhibits.  And  I  think  his 
kindness  was  generally  appreciated- 

It  would,  of  course,  never  do  for  every 
judge  to  try  to  satisfy  every  questioner. 
We  must,  then,  leave  to  the  discretion  of 
each  judge  when  to  speak  and  when  to  keep 
silence.— Richard  M.  Lamb. 

[Without  knowing  what  our  reverend 
corresjDondent  had  in  mind  when  speaking, 
we  "assure  him  the  words  printed  in  our 
columns  are  reported  verbatim.  More- 
over, we  can  personally  confirm  their  accu- 
racy, having  heard  them. — Eps.] 


BEE  STTNCS  AND  RHEUMATISM. 
[5490.]  In  reading  some  of  the  experi- 
ences given  by  bee-keepers  in  your 
"  Homes  of  the  Honey  Bee,"  it  makes  one 
smile  to  see  how  often  the  writers  have 
commenced  by  buying  a  stock  of  bees  in  a 
skep,  etc.  Bee-keepers  begin  on  a  larger 
scale  nowadays  ;  but  I  claim  to  have  begun 
at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder — in  fact, 
my  father  even  did  not  keep  bees,  and  I 
knew  nothing  about  them  ;  but,  being  de- 
termined to  become  a  bee-keeper,  I,  at  the 
age  of  eight  years,  dug  a  hive  of  humble- 
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bees  out  of  a  bank  and  put  them  under 
an  old  tin  box,  and  they  worked  there  all 
summer,  they  becoming  quite  tame,  and 
I  was  proud  of  them,  but  need  not  say 
that  I  did  not  require  a  honey-extractor  ^t 
that  period  of  my  bee-keeping.  The  greatest 
trouble  I  have  had  in  my  real  bee-keeping 
has  been  from  stings.  I  swell  a  good  deal 
when  stung ;  and  it  does  not  look  well  to 
have  your  face  looking  like  a  pumpkin 
seen  under  a  helmet,  fky  to  get  rid  of 
this  unsightliness  I  caught  bees  and  made 
them  sting  me  on  the  arms  and  legs  where 
the  swelling  could  not  be  seen.  In  this 
way  I  soon  became  proof  against  stings. 
I  also  noticed  that  during  this  time  1 
was  freed  from  the  iron  grip  of  rheu- 
matism, a  complaint  I  had  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  before  my  bee-stinging  ex- 
periments. I  did  not  know,  however,  how 
I  had  been  cured  until  I  saw  a  note  on 
the  subject  in  the  B.B.J.  2.  I  enclose 
sample  of  wild  flowers  gi'owing  in  the 
woods  about  here.  Would  you  please  say 
if  it  is  a  bee  flower?  It  appears  to  be  a 
wild  anemone.  If  so,  they  come  in  at  a 
fine  time  of  the  year  for  the  bees. — H.  P., 
Brompton,  Kent. 

[Flower  sent  is  the  common  wood-ane- 
mone and  useless  to  bees. — Eds.] 

SHOWS     AND     SHOWING. 

[5491.]  I  have  read  the  letter  on  this 
subject  with  much  interest,  as  I  do  a  bit 
myself  in  honey  production  and  showing, 
and  it  certainly  takes  a  bit  out  of  you  after 
sending  a  dozen  jars  to  a  London  show  and 
they  come  back  without  a  word  of  mention, 
and  you  are  charged  double  fare  for  re- 
turn carriage,  as  mine  were  last  year.  No 
wonder  a  bee-man  like  myself  wants  an 
extra  amount  of  pluck  to  stai't  another  lot 
on  such  a  forlorn  hope.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  the  proposed  "  buying  in  "  of  prize- 
winning  exhibits  ;  it  would  hit  small  bee- 
keepers like  myself  too  hard  and  lessen 
entides  very  much,  I  think,  as  not  giving 
a  chance  of  taking  advantage  of  his  luck 
by  showing  them  again.  I  think  he  is 
honestly  entitled  to  all  he  can  win  with  a 
good  dozen  sections,  if  he  can  get  them 
from  his  own  hives.  But  the  dishonest 
exhibitor  I  detest ;  we  are  not  free  from 
them  at  our  little  flower  show.  The  way 
we  get  rid  of  them  is  by  disqualifying 
every  exhibit  they  have  in  the  show.  This 
shows  them  up  in  a  way  they  do  not  like, 
and  they  do  not  come  again. — Tom  Sleight, 
Pilsby,  April  4. 

BUYING  DISEASED  BEES. 

[5492.]  Being  a  new  reader  of  the  B.B.  J., 
I  am  taking-  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
piece  of  old  comb  which  I  am  afraid  con- 
tains foul  brood.  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  give  your  opinion  on 
the  same  through  the  B.B.J.        The  dis- 


covery was  made  through  noticing  bees 
from  other  hives  "  robbing "  the  stock  in 
question.  I  examined  to  see  the  cause, 
and  found  the  colony  queenless,  and, 
being  anxious,  I  cut  out  the  enclosed  piece 
of  comb.  I  should  like  to  say  here  that 
I  bought  some  30  lots  of  bees 
this  winter,  and  most  of  them 
have  been  neglected  by  their  late 
owner.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  knew  that  the 
bees  had  not  been  attended  to  when  I 
bought  them,  but  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  any  disease  about  them,  and  as  the 
weather  was  too  adverse  at  the  time  for  me 
to  make  a  close  examination  I  took  them 
for  better  or  wors<3 ;  and  if,  as  I  fear  it  is, 
a  case  of  foul  brootl,  it  may  be  all  worse 
and  no  better,  though  I  thought  I  had 
secured  a  bargain  at  the  time.    I  now  ask  : 

1.  Is  this  a  case  of  foul  brood?  Are  my 
own  bees  in  any  greater  danger  of  infection 
now  than  they  were  before?  I  have  five 
lots  before  this  purchase  that  I  have  had 
for  several  years,  first  in  straw  skeps, 
now  in  frame-hives.     The  new  lots  I  bought 

I  placed  about  50  yards  away  from  my 
own,  but  they  were  only  about  400  yards 
away  when  on  their  old  stands.  One  of 
my  stocks  (a  strong  one)  attacked  the  hive 
that  the  sample  of  comb  was  cut  from. 
Is  that  a  cause  of  danger  to  the  robbers? 

2.  What  advantage  could  I  get  by  being 
a  member  of  the  B.B.K.A?  Can  I  insure 
my  bees,  and,  if  so,  where  and  when  and 
how?— A.  W.,  Great  Chishall. 

[We  regret  to  say  you  have  made  a  dis- 
astrous purchase,  the  comb  sent  being 
badly  affected  with  foul  brood  of  old  stand- 
ing. You  had  better  consult  a  competent 
bee  expert,  in  view  of  the  number  of  stocks 
involved.  Write  again  if  this  meets  your 
view. — Eds.] 

SHOWS     AND     SHOWING. 

[5493.]  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  correspondence  upon  the  above  sub- 
ject in  your  columns,  but  do  not  think 
the  remedies  suggested  at  all  likely  to  ob- 
tain the  results  desired  by  many  of  your 
correspondents. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that 
"  prize-hunting "  is  altogether  reprehen- 
sible (that  is,  of  course,  outside  your  own 
district),  the  obvious  fact  that,  to  have 
any  chance  of  success,  "  outsiders'  "  stuff 
must  be  really  good  being  entirely  over- 
looked. The  educational  value  of  having  a 
high  ideal  set  before  us  is  also  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  although  this  is,  to  my 
mind,  far  above  the  value  of  the  prizes 
won. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  remedy  is 
in  our  own  hands  ;  instead  of  trying  to  shut 
out  "pot-hunters,"  we  should  say,  "Let 
'em  all  come,"  and  then  beat  them  by 
raising  the  quality  of  our  own  exhibits.  In 
{Continued  on  page  146.) 
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HOMES    OF   THE   HONEY   BEE. 

THE   APIABIES   OF   OUK  UEADEBS. 

The  experience  of  our  friend  Mr.  Charity, 
whose  apiary  is  seen  below,  has  been  ac- 
quired during  trying  times  for  most  bee- 
men,  but  he  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion  when,  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
things  looked  almost  as  bad  as  in  1902.  He 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  by  judicious  feed- 
ing got  his  stocks  into  condition  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  few  weeks  of  bee-weather 
that  favoured  his  county  in  June  last.  To 
be  able  to  secui'e  the  harvest  recoi'ded  from 
his  four  hives  betokens  some  good  results 
in  a  more  favourable  season  tlian  hist.  For 
the  rest,  the  notes  sent  need  7io  arlditinn 
from  us.       He  says  :  — 

"  I  commenced  bee-keeping  as  a  hobby 
in  April,  1902,  with  two  skeps,  purchased 


May,  and  by  that  time  both  the  skeps  and 
frame-hives  were  well  packed  with  bees, 
and  showing  signs  of  swarming.  Early  in 
June  the  four  hives  sent  out  a  swarm  each, 
and  all  were  successfully  taken  and  put 
in  frame-hives.  They  did  so  well  that  at 
the  middle  of  June  racks  of  sections  were 
placed  on  each  (my  stocks  now  numbering 
eight).  At  the  close  of  the  honey-flow,  I 
was  rewarded  by  taking  off  130  well-filled 
sections,  and  in  addition  five  racks  of 
drawn-out  combs  in  sections.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  1903  being  known  as  a  bad 
honey  year,  my  harvest  was  not  amiss. 

"At  the  end  of  August  T  successfully 
drove  the  bees  from  one  of  my  skeps,  and 
put  them  into  a  frame-hive,  the  skep  yield- 
ing me  nearly  two  stones  of  honey.  I  was 
quite  a  novice  when  I  first  started,  but  at 
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KR.    J     r.   CHARITY  S   APIARY,    DEEPING   ST,    JAMES,   LINCOLNSHIRE. 


from  a  man  in  the  village,  who  was  giving 
up  bees,  and  both  skeps  sent  out  a  swarm 
the  following  July.  The  respective  swarms 
were  put  into  frame-hives,  and  when  the 
bees  had  built  out  all  combs  and  filled  them 
with  brood  and  honey,  a  rack  of  twenty-one 
sections  was  placed  on  each  hive,  but  all 
they  did  that  year  was  to  partly  draw  out 
the  combs  in  the  sections,  for  when  that 
was  done  we  had  very  wet  weather  for  a 
fortnight,  and  when  it  cleared  up  the 
honey-flow  was  about  over ;  consequently 
I  did  not  get  any  surplus  honey  in  my  first 
year.  The  following  spring  was  also 
bitterly  cold  and  wet  here  ;  consequently, 
when  examined  in  March,  the  hives  were 
found  to  be  running  very  short  of  stores.  I 
fed  them  with  syrup  until  the  middle  of 


the  outset  I  purchased  a  copy  of  the  '  Bee- 
keepers' Guide  Book,'  and  thoroughly 
mastered  its  contents.  I  also  took  the  Bee 
Journal  every  week,  and  to  those  aids, 
along  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Burchnall  (an 
experienced  bee-keeper  of  Deeping  St. 
James),  who  gave  me  advice,  I  owe  my 
success.  I  sold  out  of  honey  before  the 
year  ended,  but  the  price  obtainable  here 
is  low,  7d.  each  for  sections,  and  the  same 
price  per  lb.  for  run  extracted  honey.  I 
hope  to  find  a  better  market  in  1904.  I 
am  a  grocer  by  trade,  and  I  have  found 
bee-keeping  a  pleasant  and  interesting 
hobby.  The  figure  shown  in  the' photo- 
graph is  that  of  my  sister.  The  hives  were 
all  made  by  Mr.  Howard,  of  Holme,  and 
gave  me  every  satisfaction." 
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"Shows  and  Showing"'  conlinvedfiom p.  144- 
talkiixg  over  this  question,  with  others,  I 
find  a  general  idea  that  situation  and 
forage  are  the  all-important  factors  ;  but 
my  experience  last  year  convinces  me  that 
the  strain  of  bees  is  even  more  important 
in  the  matter  of  quality  (I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  quantity).  For  several  seasons  I 
have  admired  the  beautiful  honey  staged 
at  our  local  show  by  exlidbitors  from  other 
districts,  and  at  last  resolved  to  try  what 
a  change  of  breed  would  do  for  me,-  so  in 
1902  I  introduced  an  Italian,  queen  into 
one  of  my  stocks  of  black  bees.  The  honey 
they  produced  last  year  was  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  that  from  the  hives 
standing  alongside,  and  took  an  easy  first 
in  local  class  at  our  Henbury  Show  ;  whilst 
in  the  open  class  for  single  section  I  was 
second,  Mr.  W.  Woodley  being  first.  I 
was  prouder  of  that  second  than  of  being 
first  locally,  as  showing  that  I  was  on  the 
riffht  track. 

Rouse  up,  ye  "  disheartened  "  and  "  dis- 
appointed "  ones!  Improve  your  stocks, 
and  th'at  success  will  surely  attend  your 
efforts,  without  any  "  boycott,"  is  the  firm 
conviction  of— E.  Me  are,  Henbury. 

QUEEN-REARING    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  F.E.S. 
{Continued  from  page  139.) 

BREEDING   FOR   IMPROVEMENT. 

Improving  Our  Bees.— The  fact  that  we 
are  unable  to  decide  exactly  which  drones 
shall  meet  our  queens  does  not  seriously 
interfere  with  the  improvement  of  our  bees. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  prevents  in-and-in 
breeding  with  its  evils.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, an  apiary  of  fifty  colonies  is  kept 
with  a  view  to  breed  the  best  strain  of  bees 
for  profit.  Suppose  that  in  the  first  year 
fifty  queens  of  a  certain  superior  strain  ard 
reared,  also  a  number  of  drones  of  another 
superior  strain  for  the  purpose  of  ferti- 
lising the  queens.  Perhaps  thirty  of  these 
queens  will  produce  workers  of  the  desired 
cross,  the  remainder  of  the  queens  being 
fertilised  by  drones  of  other  strains.  In 
selecting  his  breeding  queens  the  following 
year,  the  bee-keepei;  will,  as  before,  be 
careful  to  pick  out  those  whose  colonies 
show  the  most  good  points.  If  there  was 
no  flaw  in  his  previous  year's  judgment,  it 
will  probably  be  confirmed  by  his  obtain- 
ing his  best  queens  from  among  the  thirty 
correctly  paired  ones ;  but  should  his 
judgment  have  been  at  fault,  one  of  his 
best  queens  may  be  found  among  the 
twenty  mis-mated  ones,  and  thus  he  will 
draw  good  blood  into  his  strain  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  ob- 
tained had  all  his  queens  been  fertilised 
with  drones  of  the  selected  strain.  If  the 
bee-keeper  breeds  queens  and  drones  from 
his  best  colonies  year  after  year,  not  only 


will  his  own  strain  keep  growing  better, 
but  all  the  bees  in  his  neighbourhood  will 
in  time  be  improved  by  his  work. 

The  larger  the  apiary  and  the  longer 
the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  same  locality 
the  greater  are  the  facilities  for  developing 
and  maintaining  any  particular  strain. 
In  rearing  the  best  queens  careful  and 
constant  testing  and  selection  are  quite 
as  important  as  good  methods  of  rearing. 
Success,  of  course,  depends  on  the  care 
and  skill  of  the  breeder. 

The  summer  climate  of  these  islands  is 
exceptionally  cool,  cloudy,  windy,  and 
damp  for  a  bee  country  ;  the  days  are  long 
and  the  honey  flow  uncertain  and  often 
of  short  duration.  Such  a  climate  affords 
an  excellent  test  for  selection.  In  the 
more  exposed  districts,  although  fewer 
fertile  queens  can  be  produced,  they  can 
be  of  the  highest  quality  when  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  natural  in-breeding  have  been 
overcome. 

Best  Baces  of  Bees. — Although  many  suc- 
cessful bee-keepers  use  only  the  native 
black  bee,.. its  profitableness  is  certainly 
increased  by  crossing  it  with  other  races 
the  queens  of  which  are  more  prolific. 
Some  of  these  races  are  very  good-tem- 
pered  and  prettily   coloured. 

The  best-known  of  these  foreign  races 
is  the  Italian  (or  Ligurian)  bee,  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Northern 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  The.^  British  black 
bee  has  alr.eady  been  so  much' crossed  with 
the.  Italian  bee,  that  thi|re  are  now  few 
places  where  the  former  can  be  found  in  a 
perfectly  pure  state.  ^  Italian  queens  are 
particularly  prolific  from'  May  to  July, 
and  colonies  of  Italian  bees  are  more 
populous  than  those  of  blacks.  Under 
manipulation  pure  Italian  bees  are  less 
inclined  to  sting  than  blacks,  and  they 
remain  quietly  on  their  combs,  while 
blacks  rush  about  excitedly,  and  often  take 
wing.  Pure  Italians  are  therefore  easier 
and  pleasanter  to  handle,  and  the  queens 
can  be  foixnd  more  readily.  Italians  will 
bear  division  into  a  larger  number  of 
nuclei  than  blacks,  and  this  alone  makes 
them  invaluable  in  a  queen-rearing  apiary. 
Blacks,  however,  build  more  numerous  and 
larger  queen-cells  than  Italians  ;  •  conse- 
quently, blacks  should  be  employed  for 
this  work.  Italian  queens  reared  by  black 
bees  are  generally  larger  than  those  reared 
by  Italians  themselves.  Italians  work  on 
certain  flowers,  notably  the  red  clover,  that  j 
are  not  much  frequented  by  blacks,  and 
the  wax-moth  larvae  do  not  flourish  in 
their  combs. 

Italian  bees  have  the  basal  portion  of 
the  abdomen  more  or  less  of  a  semi-trans- 
parent orange-yellow  colour,  and  several  ] 
of  the  segments  bear  well-marked  bands 
of  short  white  hair.  In  America  several 
strains    of    Italians    are    reared    by 
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queen-breeders,  and  in  most  of  these  the 
queens  have  the  abdomen  more  extensively 
coloured  yellow  than  queens  imported  from 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  which,  however, 
vary  very  much  in  this  respect.  In  some 
American  strains  the  whole  of  the  queen's 
abdomen  except  the  extreme  tip  is  clear 
orange-yellow,  and  the  scutellum  is  often 
yellow  also.  When  these  Golden  Italian 
queens — as  they  are  called — are  fertilised 
by  drones  of  equally  yellow  strain,  very 
handsome  workers  are  produced  having  the 
basal  three  segments  of  the  abdomen  clear 
orange-yellow  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
segments  more  or  less  yellow. 

By  rearing  pure  Italian  queens  from  a 
good  imported  mother,  and  allowing  them 
to  become  fertilised  with  local  black 
drones,  very  strong  colonies  of  good  work- 
ing bees  are  obtained.  Still  better  results 
are  to  be  obtained  by  pairing  queens  from 
selected  crossed  colonies.  In  a  large  apiary 
a  first-class  strain  can  thus  in  time  be 
built  up,  which  will  well  repay  the  queen- 
breeder  for  his  trouble. 

In  my  own  apiary  (a  very  exposed  one) 
the  crossed  bees  have  proved  superior  to 
blacks  in  many  ways.  They  have  dwindled 
less  in  the  spring,  shown  better  honey- 
gathering  results,  and,  tested  in  a  badly- 
diseased  apiary  in  Ireland,  they  were 
found  to  be  better  able  to  resist  foul-brood. 
In  many  apiaries  in  America  Italians  only 
are  kept  and  bred,  and  they  are  preferred 
to  the   crossed     bees.  The     American 

Italians,  however,  though  very  brightly 
coloured,  have  probably  a  little.,  black 
blood  in  them,  the  bright  colour  partly 
resulting  from  the  breeders' -constant  selec- 
tion of  bright-coloured  bees.  Crossed  bees 
that  are  more  black  than  Italian  are  some- 
times found  to  be  more  inclined  to  sting 
than  blacks  or  Italians.  This  is,  however, 
a  fault  that  can  easily  be  bred  out,  as 
I  have  proved  in  my  apiary.  Crossed  bees 
that  are  more  Italian  than  black  are 
naturally  almost  as  good-tempered  as  pure 
Italians.  -     . 

'  Carniolan  bees,  from  Carniola  (a  small 
and  mountainous  province  in  Austria),have 
the  bands  of  short  white  hair  well  de- 
veloped like  Italians,  but  the  ground- 
colour is  generally  entirely  black.  Car- 
niolan bees  are  extremely  good-tempered, 
and  colonies  can  be  examined  without 
either  sm^ke  or  veil ;  they  are  quite  hardy, 
and-  good  honey-gatherers,  and  the  queens 
are  fully  as  prolific  as  Italian  queens. 
Carniolan  bees  are  a  good  deal  inclined  to 
swarm,  but  with  good  management  this 
tendency  can  be  held  in  check. 

Cyprian  bees  are  uncertain  in  temper 
and  require  careful  handling.  Tested  in 
my  apiary,  Cyprian  bees  reared  so  much 
brood  after  the  honey-flow,  that  very  little 
honey  remained  for  wintering,  and  they 
dwindled  more  in  the  spring  than  any  of 


the  other  races  that  have  been  mentioned. 
These  undesirable  features  showed  them- 
selves after  crossing  with  Italians  and 
blacks.  Cyprian  bees  more  readily  de- 
velop fertile  workers  than  the  other  races 
mentioned,  a  particularly  troublesome  ten- 
dency in  a  queen-rearing  apiary.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  above  faults  I  have  decided 
not  to  breed  Cyprian  bees  in  my  apiary. 

By  breeding  queens  from  colonies  that  do 
not  swarm  we  may  reduce  the  swarming 
tendency.  In  the  writer's  experience, 
Italian  queens  that  have  been  bred  for 
many  generations  in  this  way  show  marked 
disinclination  to  swarm  compared  with 
ordinary  black  bees. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[3361.]  Confining  Bees  in  Bad  Weather. 
— My  bees  fly  strongly  on  very  unfavour- 
able days,  and  I  fear  many  are  lost.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any  ob- 
jection to  fastening  the  bees  in  with  per- 
forated zinc,  under  the  following  con- 
ditions?:— March  24. — Stocks  strong, 
with  capped  brood  and  eggs  (not  in 
patches)  on  three  frames  in  each,  with  15 
to  20  lb.  stores.  Reduced  from  ten  to 
six  frames.  Four  frames  of  stores  behind 
dummy — to  which  bees  have  access.  Every 
few  days  some  cells  on  these  are  uncapped. 
I  know  that  when  breeding  bees  require 
water  this  could  be  supplied  from  a  Ray- 
nor  feeder.  There  are  many  cells  of  pollen 
in  brood  nest,  and  also  behind  the  dum- 
mies. I  can  give  my  stock  every  attention, 
and  on  suitable  days  could  release  them. 
— I  send  name  for  reference,  and  sign, 
Cumbrian",  Keswick. 

Reply. — Bees  should  never  be  confined 
to  their  hives  in  what  is  known  as  "  flying 
weather,"  particularly  when  feeding  or  un- 
capjjing  stores  for  stimulating  breeding  in 
spring. 

[3362.]  Mahing  Aitificial  Swarms. — 
Kindly  answer  the  following  questions :  — 
I  have  a  stock  of  bees,  purchased  last 
season,  in  a  frame-hive.  .  The  bees  had 
eight  full  frames  of  stores  left  for  food 
in  October.  I  recently  peeped  in  and 
noticed  a  little  food  left  uncapped.  During 
the  winter  I  have  constructed  another  hive, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  making  an  artificial 
swarm  as  soon  as  possible  this  year.  1. 
Do  you  advise  me  to  commence  feeding 
gently  at  once  to  promote  breeding?  I  do 
not  think  they  have  made  much  progress 
yet ;  the  weather  has  been  unfavourable. 
2.  By  feeding  continuously,  with  ordinary 
weather,  should  I  be  able  to  make  the 
swarm  about  the  first  week  in  June  ?  3. 
I  have  four  worked-out  combs  in  frames 
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by  me,  and  each  of  my  hives  will  hold 
ten  frames.  Should  I  give  my  old  stock 
two  of  them,  and  two  to  the  swarm,  or  give 
the  stock  two  new  frames  with  foundation, 
and  reserve  the  four  combs  for  the  swarm  ? 
F.  A.  Peet,  Hertford. 

Heply. — 1.  We  strongly  deprecate  the 
making  of  artificial  swarms  by  inexpe- 
rienced bee-keepers.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  decide  to  try  this  method  of  increase, 
follow  closely  the  instructions  given  in 
Guide  Book.  All  details  are  there  given. 
2.  The  date  of  making  swarms  is  deter- 
mined by  the  i-eadiness  of  the  hive  for 
swarming,  and  the  weather,  which  latter 
must  be  settled  and  warm.  3.  Any  spare 
combs  should  be  given  to  the  swarm  ;  the 
old  stock  will  not  do  much  comb-building 
after  removal  of  its  comb-builders  in 
shape  of  bees. 

[3363.]  Securing  Straight-huilt  Combs. — ^ 
What  is  the  secret  of  getting  perfectly 
straight  combs  built?  I  suppose  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  this,  as  we  are  constantly  being 
told — vide  Mr.  Sladen's  letters  and  else- 
where— to  move  frames  of  comb  from  one 
hive  to  another.  Personally,  I  have,  so  far  as 
I  know,  never  had  a  hive  in  which  it  was 
possible  even  to  transpose  the  combs,  let 
alone  to  intermingle  them  with  those  of 
another  hive ;  there  is  always  a  hollow 
here  and  a  lump  there  which  makes  inter- 
changing impossible.  I  always  level  the 
hives  with  a  spirit-level  before  hiving  a 
swarm,  and  I  generally  use  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  "  wired  in "  by  the  maker  of 
the  frames.  I  also  find  many  of  the  frames 
themselves  "wind" — i.e.,  all  four  corners 
are  not  in  the  same  plane,  and  when  one 
does  that  it  is  closer  at  some  portions  to 
the  next  frame  than  it  should  be.  I  send 
name  for  reference,  and  sign, — ^East  Kent, 
April  5. 

Reply. — Experienced  bee-keepers  have 
little  difficulty  in  securing  straight  combs 
which  are  interchangeable  with  those  of  any 
hive  in  the  apiary.  If,  therefore,  yours  are 
not  straight  after  using  full  sheets  of 
foundation  properly  "  wired,"  there  must 
be  a  fault  somewhere,  but  where  we  cannot 
say.  Frames  also  sent  out  by  a  reliable 
maker  should  hang  true  and  square,  so  that 
the  only  need  is  to  adjust  the  hive  level 
on  its  stand.  The  rest  comes  merely  from 
learning  the  art  of  bee-keeping. 

[3364.]  Buying  Diseased  Stocks  of  Bees. — 
.At  "  Golding's,"  near  Horsham,  we 
have  a  number  of  hives  (about  20  or 
so),  and  we  understand  that  disease  has 
broken  out  among  the  bees.  The  man 
who  attended  to  them  has  lately  left,  and 
his  successor  knows  little  or  nothing  about 
them,  so  this  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Will  you  kindly  suggest  the  best  thing 
to  be   don©?    Perhaps  you   could   recom- 


mend some  one  to  make  an  examination 
and  report.  The  hives  belonged  to  a 
gentleman  now  deceased,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  dispose  of  them  at  once. — 
S.  L.  P.,  London,  S.W. 

Reply. — The  only  thing  we  can  suggest 
is  to  enlist  the  services  of  a  competent  man 
to  examine  the  hives  and  advise  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  We  will  send  name  of 
one  if  desired.  It  would  be  little  short  of 
criminal  to  sell  the  hives  if  diseased.  They 
would  be  dear  at  &  gift  to  any  bee-keeper. 

[3365.]  Using  Infected  Hives. — Being  a 
constant  reader  of  your  journal  I  shall  feel 
much  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know  by 
letter  if  the  enclosed  sample  of  comb  is 
infected  with  foul  brood,  as  I  have  lost 
my  bees  in  this  particular  hive  ?  The  bees 
seemed  active  in  February,  and  had  plenty 
of  candy  left.  Last  week  I  examined  the 
hive  and  found  the  queen  and  half  a 
dozen  bees  only,  and  last  night  all  had 
perished.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  have  a 
brief  line  of  reply  per  return,  as  I  am  de- 
sirous of  purchasing  some  Carniolans  and 
putting  them  in  this  hive  if  not  infected  ? — 
G.  H.  B.,  Bowes  Park,  London. 

Reply. — Comb  is  badly  affected  with 
foul  brood  of  old  standing,  consequently  all 
contents  of  the  hive  should  be  burnt  and 
hive  thoroughly  disinfected  before  using 
again. 

[3366.]  Bees  Transferring  ThemHclves. — 
About  May  last  year  I  obtained  three 
skeps  of  bees,  and  placed  them  over  frame- 
hives  that  they  might  transfer  themselves, 
according  to  pp.  140-141  in  the  "  Guide 
Book."  I  left  the  skeps  on  to  be  filled 
with  surplus  honey.  However,  tne  weather 
was  very  bad,  and  though  I  tried  one  with 
a  super-clearer  the  bees  refused  to  leave 
their  skeps.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
thin  skeps  have  remained  over  the  frame- 
hives  to  this  day.  I  wish  to  ask  what  I 
had  better  do.  Shall  I  drive  them,  or 
what  would  you  advise?  The  colonies  seem 
healthy  and  strong,  and  I  am  feeding  thiem. 
Thanking  you  for  former  kindnesses,  — 
Nemo,  Kent. 

Reply. — Leave  skeps  on  the  hives  and 
hope  that  a  better  season  than  that  of  last 
year  will  ensure  the  result  aimed  at. 

[3367.]  Supering  and  Doubling. — ^Would 
you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  whether  it  is 
recommended   to    super   with    sections    or 
shallow-frames,    after    having    doubled    a 
hive    by   putting    another   hive    with   five 
frames  of  brood  and  five  of  foundation  on 
top    of   it?     I   take   it  the   excluder   zinc 
would  be  placed  between  the  upper  hive 
and  the  sections  or  shallow-frames.  Please    i 
answer  in  your  journal.     I  send  name  for    i 
reference,   and  sign,  —  T.   H.   F.,   Canter-    ' 
bury. 
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Reply. — Hives  worked  on  the  doubling 
principle  for  extracted  honey  are  not 
usually  supered  with  sections.  Indeed,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  one  set  of 
standard  combs  in  upper  story  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes,  being  extracted  as 
often  as  filled  and  replaced  when  empty. 
Yes,  excluder  zinc  is  used  between  brood 
and  surplus  chambers. 

[3368.]  Erratic  Egg-laying  by  Queens. — 
On  looking  in  one  of  my  frame-hives  to- 
day, I  came  across  cells  with  two  or  three 
eggs  in  each,  and  very  few  containing 
only  one  egg.  I  may  say  I  have  from 
twenty  to  thirty  stocks  of  bees,  all  in 
frame-hives,  but  I  never  saw  such  a  thing 
before.  May  be  it  is  on  account  of  the 
stock  in  question  having  an  old  queen,  as 
she  is  now  six  years  old  ?  I  may  also  say 
that  one  of  my  strongest  stocks  has  be- 
come queenless,  and  as  I  thought  of  try- 
ing a  Carniolan  queen,  would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  get  one  and  introduce  her 
to  the  queenless  lot?  I  am  a  reader 
of  your  B.B.J,  and  find  most  use- 
ful things  in  it.  Thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance.— T.  A.  Stanley,  Evesham,  April  9. 

Reply. — The  stock  first  named  is  evi-* 
dently  headed  by  an  old,  worn-out  queen, 
and  in  consequence  needs  re-queening.  If 
the  bees  are  strong  enough  to  be  worth  pur- 
chasing a  queen  for  them,  you  may  do  as 
proposed,  but  the  bees  will  be  mainly  old, 
and  probably  not  numerous  enough  to  be 
worth  re-queening. 

[3369.]  Queenless  Stochs  in  April.  —  I 
have  to-day  looked  into  my  hive,  and  can- 
not see  either  a  queen  or  brood.  There 
is  a  nice  lot  of  bees ;  they  have  plenty  of 
stores ;  there  are  no  drones.  Some  of  the 
bees  are  carryins;  in  pollen.  I  have  only 
this  one  hive.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if 
I  can  do  anything  to  save  them  ? — "  Mel 
II0S.E,"  Isle  of  Wight,  April  9. 

Reply. — If  bees  are  strong  enough  to  be 
worth  re-queening  the  only  course  is  to  pur- 
chase a  fertile  queen  and  introduce  her. 

[3370.]  Queens  Beared  in  April. — On 
March  26  I  examined  one  of  my  hives 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  the 
queen,  and  on  again  looking  at  them 
on  the  9th  inst.  I  found  they  had  started  ' 
queen-rearing.  I  saw  four  or  five  queen- 
cells,  some  of  them  sealed  up  ;  but,  as 
there  are  no  drones  yet,  I  ask  what  will 
be  the  best  thing  to  dO'  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  shall  be  glad  for  information 
in  next  issue  of  B.B.J.  I  send  name,  etc., 
and  sign — F.  D.,  Somerset,  April  11. 

Reply. — ^Leave  the  stock  alone  till  it  is 
seen  whether  or  not  a  queen  is  reared  and 
fertilised  in  course  of  time.  The  point  will 
be  to  see  that  the  stock  is  headed  by  a  fer- 
tilised queen,  which   will   b©  seen  when 


brood  is  sealed  over.      If  worker  brood  is 
found  all  will  be  right. 


CHESHIRE   B.K.A. 

ANNUAL     MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
Clemence's  Cafe,  in  Chester,  on  Monday, 
March  21.  There  was  a  moderate  attend- 
ance of  members,  over  whom  the  Rev. 
T.  J.  Evans  presided.  The  report,  which 
had  been  previously  circulated,  was 
adopted.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
Association  was  shown  to  be  satisfactory, 
the  balance  in  hand  being  £46  6s.  2d.  The 
number  of  subscribers  for  1903  was  stated 
to  be  344.  The  experts,  Messrs.  Waddell, 
Eaton,  and  Venables,  had  visited  407 
apiaries  containing  1,685  hives.  Seventy 
apiaries  had  been  found  to  be  affected  with 
foul  brood.  Three  members  have  obtained 
third-class  experts'  certificates.  Fifty- 
three  members  had  paid  premiums  under 
the  B.B.K.  Association's  policy  of  insur- 
ance for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1904. 

The  President,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  the 
Committee  (with  one  exception)  were  re- 
elected. Mr.  T.  D.  Schofield  and  the  Rev. 
E.  Charley  were  reappointed  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  respectively. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  Rev.  T.  J.  Evans,  M.A.,  was 
elected  Chairman  for  the  year,  and  Mr. 
R.  S.  Lerinell  was  appointed  Assistant- 
Secretary  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Smith, 
wliiose  death  at  an  early  age  was  much 
regretted. 

Messrs.  Waddell  CNorthumberland), 
Eaton,  and  Venables  (Cheshire)  have  been 
again  engaged  as  experts. — E.  Charley, 
Hon.  Sec,  Ince  Vicarage,  near  Chester. 


NORTHUMBERLAND    AND    DURHAM 
B.KA. 

ANNUAL  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Saturday,  March  26, 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Blackett-street.  New- 
castle. Mr.  G.  J.  Weighell,  of  Stocksfield. 
presiding.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
bee-keepers. 

Mr.  James  Waddell  (Secretary)  read 
the  tenth  annual  report  and  balance-sheet, 
which  stated  that  the  year  of  1903  might 
be  set  down  by  every  bee-keeper  as  one  of 
the  poorest  on  record.  Their  expert  had 
visited  over  200  bee-keepers,  owning  nearly 
1,000  frame-hives  and  skeps.  The  insur- 
ance scheme  had  been  favoixrably  received, 
and  an  increased  number  of  hives  had  been 
insured.  Notwithstanding  the  poor  season 
new  members  had  joined  the  Agsociation. 
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The  financial  statement  showed  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £3  9s.  5d.,  and  this  was  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory  considering  the 
small  returns  received  by  bee-keepers  gene- 
rally. The  report  and  balance-sheet  were 
adopted.  Subsequently  the  Secretary  (Mr. 
J.  Waddell)  gave  an  address  on  "  A  Good 
Hive." — Communicated. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  FOUL  BROOD. 

The  following  question  was  put  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  29th  prox.  :  — 

Mr.  Boland  :  I  beg  to  ask  the  Chief 
Secretary  whether  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  received  any  further  repre- 
sentations from  public  bodies  or  private 
persons  interested  in  the  bee-keeping  in- 
dustry with  a  view  to  checking  the  disease 
of  foul  brood  in  bees ;  and,  if  so,  can  he 
say  what  steps  will  be  taken  to  carry  out 
the  proposals? 

The  Chief  Secretary  said  no  further  re- 
presentations had  been  received.  The  De- 
partment was  still  of  opinion  that  its 
scheme  of  instruction  in  bee-keeping 
should  have  an  adequate  trial  before  the 
question  of  taking  additional  steps  by 
legislation  could  properly  be  considered. 


HONEY  IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
March,  1904,  was  £3,113.  —  From  a 
return  furnished  to  the  British  Bee 
Journal  by  the  Statistical  Office,  H.M. 
Customs. 
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A  nominal  charge  of  3s.  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covert  co»t  0/  insertion  from,  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Cash  should  accompany  orderi  for 
nsertion, 

June  7  to  10,  at  Guildford.  —  Royal 
Counlies  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Twenty-one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Hon.  Secretary,  Marden 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  May  14. 

June   21   to    25,    at  Park  Boyal,  London-— 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Honev 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K  A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Entries 
Close  May  2,  or  at  extra  fees  up  to  May  16. 

July  14  and  15,  at  Q-rimsby.— Show.of  Honey 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
LiTicolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  tlie  Lines.  B.K.A.  Fourteen 
classes.  Liberal  m">ney  prizes  and  silver  medals. 
Schedules  from  R.  Godson,  Hon.'  Sec.  Linos.  B.K.A., 
Tothill,  Altord,  Lines.    Entries  close  Jane  14. 

Augast  4,  at  Kingsthoppe,  Wortliant"*.— 
Honey  Show   of  the   Northauts   B.K.^i.  in  connection 


with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  hoHey.  {Entry  free.)  Prizes  20s., 
10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 


RAINFALL   IN   1904. 

FIRST  QUARTER. 

At  Buttermere,  in  the  county  of  Wilts. 
Rain  gauge  :  — Diameter  of  funnel,  5  in.  ; 
height  of  top — above  ground,  3  ft.  6  in.  ; 
above  sea-level,  847  ft.  :  — 

Total 
Month.  Depth. 

Inches. 

January 5.53 

February 4.40 

March    2.01 

Total 11.94 

— W.    E.    BuRKiTT,    Buttermere   Rectory, 
Hungerford. 


Motices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufae- 
.turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 

rrchased,  or  replies  giving  sveh  information,  can  only 
inserted  as  advertisements.  The  spaee  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  gtneral 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
iaius,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
nudiately  following  the  rteeipt  of  their  cnmrrmnii'ntirtn  s 


Geo.  Allen  (Chellaston).  —  Bees  and 
Flowers. — The  article  from  "Daily  Mail" 
on  this  subject  was  sent  to  us  direct 
from  the  author,  and  appeared  in  cur- 
rent issue  of  our  monthly,  the  Record, 
page  57.  Seeing  that  the  bee  mentioned 
.  as  visiting .  different  vari&ties  of  flowers 
pi-omiscuously  did  not  refer  to  the  hive 
or  honey-bee,  but  to  the  "  common 
humble  bee,"  we  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  comment. 

Suspected  Combs. 

W.  S.  H.  (Hereford). — Comb  contains  no 
brood  at  all,  only  hard  old  pollen,  which 
will  be  removed  by  the  bees  if  there  is  not 
too. much  of  it. 
•  "F.,"  Anxious  (Leyton).— There  is  no  dis- 
ease in  comb,  though  it  looks  suspicious. 
The  oueen,.  however,  is  evidently  a  drone- 
breeder,  and  consequently  useless. 

Geo.  Barney  (Henley-on-Thames). — ^^Comb 
contains  nothing  worse  than  mouldy 
pollen,  consequently  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm  about  the  other  hives.  Where 
only  a  few  cells  are  half-filled  with  hard 
pollen,  the  bees  may  be  allowed  to  clear 
it  out  themselves^  • 

Alex.  Reid  (Ross-shire). —Paint  for  Hives. 
— The  paint  mentioned  on  page  117  of 
our  issue  for  March  24  will  no  doubt 
answer  the  purpose  if  used  as  directed. 
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FUUL    BROUD    LEGISLATION. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  furthex" 
commuBication  from  Mr.  Geo.  Saunders, 
Hon.  Sec.  Cumberland  B.K.A.,  complain- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  his  letter  on  the 
subject,  headed  as  above,  was  dealt  with 
in  our  leader  last  week.  But,  while  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  object  in  view,  the 
limitations  of  space  preclude  its  publica- 
tion just  now.  Some  letters  in  type  and 
waiting  insertion  were  held  over  to  make 
room  for  the  article  on  page  141,  and, 
having  more  matter  m  type  than  fills  our 
space,  we  cannot  do  more  in  the  same  direc- 
tion just  now.  Besides,  the  Irish  Bee 
Journal,  which  has,  we  understand,  been 
already  supplied  by  Mr.  Saunders  to  all 
county  associations,  contains  a  full  re- 
port of  the  voluminous  correspondence  be- 
tween the  B.B.K.A.  Council  and  himself, 
so  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  in 
authority,  while  anyone  who  cares  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  the  paper  for  himself  can 
do  so  for  a  penny  from  the  nearest  news- 
agent. Thus  the  information  we  are 
charged  with  unjustly  withholding  from 
bee-keepers  is  without  any  real  founda- 
tion. 

It  may  also  be  well  to  draw  Mr. 
Saunders's  attention  to  the  letter  of  "  A 
Cumberland  Bee-keeper "  on  page  154,  as 
throwing  some  light  on  the  question  of  un- 
fairness with  which  we  are  charged  in 
his  latest  letter. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  yield  to  no  one 
in  desiring  legislative  powers  for  dealing 
with  foul-brood,  nor  can  it-  be  other  than 
satisfactory  tO'  know  that  county  asso- 
ciations are  taking  their  turn  in  providing 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  work.  But 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  action  that 
begins  and  ends  with  calling  on  others  to 
find  the  money.  That  is  to  our  mind  the 
practical  and  businesslike  way  of  regarding 
the  matter,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  when 
Mr.  Saunders  has  received  replies  from  the 
county  associations  to  whom  his  circular 
letter  was  sent,  we  will  be  very  pleased  to 
hear  from  him  again. 


REVIEW. 

We  have  received  from  M.  Ang.  Gross, 
La  Loque  des  Abeilles  ("  Foul  Brood  of 
Bees  "),  published  by  the  author  at  Salvan 
Valais,  Switzerland,  price  Is.,  post  free. 
This  pamphlet  of  47  pages  is  a  very  useful 
addition  to  the  literature  on  foul  brood, 
as  it  gives  the  author's  experience  with 
formalin  as  an  antiseptic,  and  his  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  causes  which  contribute  to 
the  production  of  the  disease.     He  does  not 


claim  any  special  virtue  in  formalin  over 
other  chemical  substances,  which  he  admits 
can  be  used  with  equal  success.  Observa- 
tions have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  true  remedy  for  tins  disease  consists 
in  combating  the  various  causes  which 
conduce  to  weakening  of  colonies,  and  anti- 
septics and  measures  for  preventing  the 
propagation  of  the  disease,  although  abso- 
lutely necessary  where  it  has  invaded  an 
apiary  or  neighbourhood,  are  of  relatively 
less  importance. 

According  to  the  author's  experience  the 
following  causes  conduce  towards  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  disease  :  — 

1.  The  numbers  of  so-called  bee-keepers, 
who  only  visit  their  apiary  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  what  honey  they  can  find,  conse- 
quently leaving  their  colonies  weak  or 
diseased,  and  exposed  for  whole  seasons  to 
robbing  from  neighbouring  hives.  Fre- 
quently such  hives  have  foul-brood 
already,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  a  few  in 
each  county  to  make  the  disease  endemic 
in  a  wide  district,  notwithstanding,  the 
most  efficacious  remedies,  and  greatest 
vigilance  of  enlightened  and  true  bee- 
keepers. 

2.  Multiplying  colonies  by  making  arti- 
ficial swarms  out  of  the  natural  swarming 
season.  Thus  producing  weak  queens  and 
inevitable  degeneration. 

3.  Abuse  of  stimulative  feeding,  either 
with  honey  or  sugar  syrup,  and  of  all  arti- 
ficiail  feeding  with  substitutes  for  honey, 
which  are  not  complete  foods  and  do  not 
contain  the  substances  necessary  for  the 
rearing  of  healthy  and  vigorous  bees,  con- 
ditions which,  combined  with  the  intelli- 
gent care  of  the  bee-keeper,  allow  them  to 
battle  successfully  against  the  germ 
diseases  to  which  they  are  liable. 

4.  A  damp  situation  of  the  apiary,  and 
placing  the  hives  too  near  the  ground, 
esiDecially  in  positions  where  the  free 
circvilation  of  air  is  impeded. 

5.  Insufficient  care  or  ignorance  in  exam- 
ining healthy  hives  after  diseased  ones 
without  disinfection  of  the  person  or  appli- 
ances used  as  well  as  of  the  healthy  hives. 

After  using  formalin  in  various  ways,  he 
has  found  fumigation  with  a  very  weak 
solution  efficacious.  For  this  purpose  an 
ordinary  smoker  is  used,  and  the  following 
is  the  way  to  proceed  :  Mix  in  a  small 
vessel  equal  quantities  of  liquid  formalin 
and  water,  sufficient  to  thoroughly  wet  a 
piece  of  rotten  wood,  or  charcoal,  the  size 
being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hives 
to  be  fumigated.  This  is  placed  on  the 
red-hot  embers  in  the  smoker  and  covered 
with  juniper  twigs,  leaves,  or  failing  these, 
simply  with  paper.  Vapours  of  water  and 
formalin  are  generated,  and  fumigation  is 
at  once  commenced,  and  rapidly  proceeded 
with  from  hive  to  hive,  each  having  from 
eight  to  15  puffs  of  vapour  injected  into 
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it  according  to  its  capacity,  the  virulenQe 
of  the  disease,  or  the  danger  from  conta- 
gion. The  fumigations  must  not  be  made 
at  the  entrance,  but  through' a  hole,  the 
size  of  nozzle  of  the  smoker,  bored  at 
the  back  of  the  hive  in  the  centre  close  to 
the  floor-board,  and  this  should  be  corked 
after  use.  If  the  hive  is  very  full  of  bees 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  blow  too 
vigorously,  otherwise  those  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frames  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  killed.  Formalin  thus  diluted 
and  used  judiciously,  and  in  moderation, 
does  not  appear  to  injure  the  bees. 

Hives  having  foul  brood  in  an  advanced 
stage,  must  have  all  combs  containing 
brood,  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  bred 
in,  and  hold  the  dried  pellicles  of  larvse  in 
them,  destroyed.  These  pellicles  contain 
the  spores  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  kill. 
The  other  combs  with  the  bees  are  trans- 
ferred to  disinfected  hives  and  fumigated 
every  evening  for  about  three  weeks,  after 
which  the  frequency  of  the  fumigations 
may  be  gradually  diminished,  but  they 
must  not  cease  entirely,  at  any  rate  during 
the  first  year.  In  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  disease  when  a  larva  here  and  there 
only  is  affected  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
move the  combs  ;  a  fumigation  every  even- 
ing would  be  sufficient  to  restore  a  colony 
to  a  healthy  condition,  provided  it  is  kept 
warm,  and  the  bees  well  crowding  the 
combs.  All  colonies,  both  healthy  and 
those  diseased  should  be  fumigat-ed.  The 
operation  does  not  take  ilong  as  five  to  six 
minutes  suffice  to  do  30  hives. 

We  have  given  the  outline  of  the  method 
of  treatment  but  the  author  goes  very  fully 
into  the  diflFerent  phases  of  disease,  and 
the  management  of  colonies  in  varying  con- 
ditions. There  are  chapters  treating  of 
the  various  ways  the  disease  is  propagated, 
on  the  degeneration  of  colonies,  disinfec- 
tion of  hives,  the  dangers  attending  arti- 
ficial and  stimulative  feeding,  and  conclud- 
ing with  sound  advice,  he  says  :  "  All  of 
you  bee-keepers  who  desire  strong  colonies, 
with  healthy  and  vigorous  populations,  do 
not  commence  by  weakening  them  your- 
selves, by  imprudent  and  unreasonable 
manipulations,  and  by  giving  them  an  in- 
complete and  often  unwholesome  food.  The 
terrible  foul  brood  would  then  easily  get 
the  mastery  of  these  already  exhausted 
colonies.  Let  the  strength,  vigour,  and 
hardiness  of  the  bees  be  your  constant  aim, 
and  to  attain  which  you  must  not  forget 
that  honey  and  pollen,  which  the  bees  have 
themselves  collected  is — so  far  as  at  present 
known  to  science — their  only  complete 
food,  the  only  one  which  constantly  and 
exclusively  used,  gives  them  health,  vigour, 
and  hardiness,  in  a  word,  the  only  food  that 
really  suits  them."  Those  who  wish  to  study 
the  subject  more  fully  should  procure  the 
pamphlet  from  the  author. 


Th»  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  tht 
•ptmona  expressed  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  len'te  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  puhlicition,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

*»*  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  CorretpoiuUnta, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  tht  number  of  the  letter  as  WM 
as  the  page  on  which  it  appears, 

AMONG     THE     BEES. 

THE     GREAT-    AWAKENING. 

[5494.]  The  air  is  once  more  heavily 
laden  with  the  murmiirous  hum  of  insect 
life  as  each  separate  type  issues  from  the 
close  and  circumscribed  space  where,  for 
the  greater  part  of  half  a  year,  it  has 
quietly  and  peacefully  contented  itself  with 
a  state  of  inert  existence,  aware  from 
the  instinct  implanted  in  its  cranium 
from  the  first  dawn  of  creation,  that  there 
is-^  a  time  to  work  and  a  time  to  sleep,  or 
at  least  for  taking  a  rest  as  if  in  sleep. 
Our  friends  the  bees  have  been  quietly 
clustered  round  the  narrow  precincts  of 
the  winter  hearth,  and  no  audacious  bee 
has  ventured  to  go  a-roving  when  the  tem- 
perature teaches  it,  in  its  prescient  wii»- 
dom,  that  no  flowers  bloom,  and  that  no 
nectar  is  to  be  had  all  the  country  over. 
Far-seeing,  therefore,  the  whole  as  one 
unit  laboured  to  furnish  that  one  spot, 
where  all  their  pleasures  and  comfort  are 
for  the  time  centred,  with  the  requisite 
store,  during  the  balmy  days  of  the  by- 
past  summer,  so  that  now  and  for  some 
time  necessity  uses  no  compulsion  in  send- 
ing them  abroad  in  unseasonable  times. 
Hereditary  instinct  teaches  each  successive 
generation  that  winter  follows  summer, 
and  so  each  line  of  lineal  descendants 
store  a  supply  of  accumulated  riches  to 
tide  them  over  the  period  of  inertia. 

Winter  passes,  and  the  first  dawn  of 
change  from  winter's  rigour  sees  them  wait.- 
ing  in  suppressed  eagerness  for  the 
auspicious  moment  when  the  balmy  breath 
of  spring's  first  mild  and  ethereal  airs 
will  call  in  some  mysterious  manner  to 
their  instinctive  faculties  that  the  flowers 
are  unclosing  their  gay  blossoms,  and 
silently  inviting  them  to  sip  from  the 
hidden  springs  where  the  very  essence  of 
the  bloom  lies  ;  and  the  bee,  responsive, 
hastens  to  sip  of  the  proffered  nectar.  The 
advantage  is  reciprocal,  and  the  visit  con- 
veys a  double  blessing — blessing  it  which 
gives  and  she  who  takes — for  the^  flower 
bestows  on  the  bee  her  very  soul,  and 
the  bee  in  return  conveys  to  the  plant 
the  elements  of  future  life,  in  the  pollina- 
tion of  its  seed-blossoms,  which  require 
this  cross-fertilisation  to  fructify  them. 
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So  at  the  voice  of  spring,  and  in  response 
to  her  floral  offering,  the  members  of 
Apis  mellifica  are  once  more  proving  that 
they  are  rightly  named  the  Busy  Bee, 
and  the  air  is  redolent  with  sound  and 
scent.  The  murmur  of  a  very  great  mul- 
titude of  bees  is  heard  engaged  in  active 
work,  breaking  the  intense  stillness  of  the 
balmy  air  with  the  suppressed  sound  of 
thousands  of  diaphonous  wings,  eagerly 
bent  on  profiting  by  each  shining  hour. 
And  the  air  is  heavy  with  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  their  richly  laden  burdens.  Scent 
and  sound  seem  to  pervade  the  whole 
ambient  atmosphere,  as  if  both  were  a 
part  of  it,  and  the  murmurous  melody 
blends  with  the  gentle  zephyr,  gladdening 
the  heart  and  ear  of  every  true  bee-man. 
The  bees  in  their  wisdom  should  teach  us 
a  lesson,  for  they  have  learned  how  to 
look  at  the  recurrent  galaxy  of  all  this 
floral  loveliness,  and  have  discovered  that 
"  Nature  never  did  deceive  heart  that  loves 
her."  So  they  pour  out  of  their  hives  in  gay 
abandon,  glad  at  the  joy  of  a  new  birth. 

Tliis  great  and  mighty  army  of  insect 
life,  wakening  up  to  a  new  existence,  is 
not  confined  to  the  Hymenoptera,  but  in- 
cludes Diptera,  ^Lepidoptera,  Hemiptera, 
and  even  Aptera.  All  of  these  deserve 
careful  study  and  observation,  but  at  pre- 
sent I  would  advise  special  attention  being 
given  to  two  or  three  close  relations  of  our 
hive-bee.  Very  soon  we  shall  see  a  soli- 
tary bee  flying  about,  not  very  distinctly 
different  from  the  hive  one.  Watch  it  for 
some  time,  and  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  light  on  some  rose-bush  or  other 
similar  plant,  and,  with  its  powerful 
pincers,  neatly  cut  out  a  part  of  the  leaf, 
which  it  at  once  proceeds  to  carry  away  to 
some  burrow  in  a  bank  or  the  garden  walk.* 
If  quietly  followed,  she  will  be  observed 
to  enter  a  small  hole,  where  search  will 
allow  you  to  see  that  she  has  built  a  rude 
dwelling,  or  rather  something  in  the  form 
of  rudimentary  cells.  There  she  deposits 
a  single  egg  in  each  division,  placing  food 
round  it,  and  closes  up  with  some  more 
pieces  of  leaf.  Each  one  of  these  frag- 
ments seems  to  be  cut  out  on  some  special 
design,  showing  at  least  the  rudimentary 
elements  of  forethought.  Another  feature 
deserving  attention  is  that  this  Megachile 
has  no  sting,  so  that  its  similarity  to  the 
hive-bee  is  a  wise  provision,  saving  it  from 
many  a  deadly  enemy.  The  females  of  this 
class  alone  survive  the  winter,  and,  being 
fertilised  the  previous  season,  after  a 
period  of  hibernation  begin  to  found  a  new 
home  and  rear  a  new  race  each  successive 
season. 

Another  of  the  Osmia  may  be  followed 
to  some  rotten  tree,  post,  or  hollow  branch, 
where  you  will  find  her  nest,  as  if  it  were 
in  a  tunnel  or  tube.  She  begins  her  egg- 
laying  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  space, 


putting  food  round  it  when  she  seals  it 
with  wax.  On  top  of  this  she  constructs 
another  cell,  and  so  on  till  she  'has  filled 
the  tunnel.  Generally  the  space  is  so 
narrow  that  the  first  hatched  has  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  last  deposited  works 
its  way  out,  when  a  clear  passage  is  left 
for  the  exit  of  all  below. 

Another  kind  get  the  name  of  mason- 
bees  from  the  fact  that  they  frequent  old 
walls  and  there  build  mortar  cells  of  a 
rude  order.  About  this  time  of  the  year, 
if  you  have  noted  their  habitat,  you  can 
dig  them  out,  placing  them  in  proper 
receptacles,  and  watch  the  process  of  nieta- 
morphosis  until  the  month  of  May,  when 
they  emerge  from  their  mortar  home,  pro- 
vided by  their  parent,  by  opening  up.  a 
round  hole  with  their  powerful  mandibles, 
which  act  as  a  scissors  to  cut  or  a  file  to 
pierce  the  opening  through  which  it  can 
emerge,  much  as  our  hive-bees  eat  their 
way  out  of  their  wax-covered  cells.  Who 
will  study  one  or  other  of  these  classes, 
and  give  us  of  the  fruits  of  their  observa- 
tion?—D.   M.  M.,  Banff. 


JUDGES    AND    JUDGING. 

A  FEW  W0ED3   ON  COLONEL  WALKEU's 
PAPER. 

[5495.]  In  making  a  few  remarks  on  the 
above  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  I 
speak  from  over  twenty  years'  experience 
of  both  bee-keeping  and  hive-making, 
having  kept  bees  in  the  extreme  North  and 
South  of  England,  and  also  near  the 
famous  North  York  moors,  where  I  took 
my  bees  to  the  "  ling  "  for  several  years. 
Referring  first  to  the  use  of  a  3^  in.  square 
of  glass  for  testing  the  comb-surface  of 
sections,  may  I  point  out  that  the  size 
named  will  only  suit  the  4^  by  4^  section, 
but  if  the  width  of  lace  edging  to  §  in.,  it 
will  need  tall  sections  or  those  of  any  other 
size.  Again,  I  would  draw  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  although  a  pro- 
fessional man  (from  which  classes  our 
judges  seem  principally  to  be  drawn)  may 
be  a  good  honey  judge,  a  good  bee-keeper, 
and  be  well  up  in  theory,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  is  a  competent  judge  in 
the  "  Hive  and  Appliance  "  classes.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  a  man  who  is  not  a 
thoroughly  good  hive-maker — implying 
technical  knowledge  which  years  of  expe- 
rience alone  can  give — is  not,  no  matter 
what  his  reputation  as  a  bee-keeper  may 
be,  a  competent  person  to  undertake  the 
judging  of  hives,  etc. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this — will  any  one  out- 
side the  ranks  of  bee-keepers  believe  it? — 
these  same  professional  men  are  appointed 
year  after  year  to  judge,  not  only  the 
honey  and  wax  classes  (which  is  admis- 
sible), but  also  the  hives  and  appliances, 
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duties  for    which    their    life's    work  and 
training  in  no  way  fit  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  honey  and  wax 
classes,  I  cordially  agree  with  most  of 
Colonel  Walker's  remarks  regarding  honey, 
but  think  he  is  "  all  at  sea  "  on  the  ques- 
tion of  wax.  Why,  I  ask,  should  the 
purest  wax  be  tabooed?  Why  is  it  de- 
sirable that  first-class  exhibition  wax 
should  contain  "  natural "  impurities— 
to  wit,  pollen  and  propolis?  Is  the  light- 
coloured  honey,  which  so  often  carries  ofi 
first  prizes  at  our  best  shows,  any  more 
typical-coloured  British  honey  than  pure 
wax  from  cappings  is  typical-coloured. 
British  beeswax?  The  finest  quality  of 
wax  is  obtainable  by  every  bee-keeper  who 
produces  a  fair  quantity  of  extracted 
honey.  The  very  light  "  amber "  and 
"  water- white "  honeys  are,  apparently, 
gathered  in  only  a  few  localities. 

Colonel  Walker  thinks  the  "  aroma  "  of 
wax  is  derived  "mainly  from  propolis." 
I  consider  this  is  a  mistake.  Take 
"  heather  "  wax,  for  instance.  Is  not  the 
aroma  derived  undoubtedly  from  the 
honey  ?  A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Chas. 
Dadant,  of  American  comb-foundation 
fame,  mentioned  that  while  melting  up  a 
consignment  of  wax  from  an  orange-grow- 
ing district,  the  whole  building  was  filled^ 
with  the  delightful  odour.  Can  there  be 
a  doubt  but  that  the  aroma  came  from 
orange-blossom  honey  ? 

I  notice  that  Colonel  Walker  would  allot 
30  per  cent,  of  marks  for  aroma.  Is  not 
this  far  too  much  for  a  property  which 
surely  has  very  little  commercial  value? 

Passing  on  to  the  Trophy  class,  the 
Colonel  says  he  :should  be  glad  to  see 
floral  decoration  abolished.  I  would  depre- 
cate the  too  profuse  use  of  flowers  on  or 
about  a  trophy  of  honey,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  see  no  reason  for  excluding  their  use 
altogether ;  for  what,  in  the  name  of  deco- 
ration, can  be  more  charmingly  appropriate 
than  a  few  lovely  blooms  disposed  here 
and  there  about  an  exhibit  of  honey  culled 
from  those  same  or  sister  blooms  ?  He 
must  be  sadly  lacking  in  imagination  who 
would  exclude  flowers  from  a  honey  show. 
— S.  P.  SoAL,  Rochford,  Essex. 


FOUL   BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

[5496.]  I  am  writing  in  reference 
to  the  editorial  in  this  week's  Jotjexal 
on  "  Foul  Brood  Legislation."  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that — judging  from  the 
tone  of  your  article — it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  members  of  the 
Cumberland  B.K.A.  are  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Saunders,  the  Hon.  Sec, 
in  his  agitation  for  foul  brood  legislation. 
T  am  myself  of  opinion  that  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  matter  has  not  been 
discussed  or  voted  on  at  any  meeting  of 


the  members  of  the  Association,  nor  has 
it  been  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  I  think  that 
until  Mr.  Saunders  brings  the  matter 
before  some  sort  of  representative 
meeting  of  the  Cumberland  B.K.A. , 
he  has  no  right  to  push  his  own 
private  views,  which  are  much  too  advanced 
and  much  too  costly  for  the  general  body 
of  the  bee-keepers  of  our  county,  who,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  for  the  most 
jjart  working  men. — A  Cumbeeland  Bee- 
KEEPEE,  April  16. 


A     HOME-MADE     EXTRACTOR. 

[5497.]  You  can  bear  me  out,  Mr.  Editor, 
when  I  assure  your  correspondent,  S. 
Darlington  (5484,  page  126),  that  I  have  no 
"  axe  to  grind,"  and  that  my  criticisms 
were  bona-fide,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of 
anyone  who  might  be  tempted  to  try  his 
hand  at  extractor-building,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  really  good  thing  cheaply.  I 
still  maintain  that  much  of  the  clover 
honey  secured  by  numerous  bee-men  could 
not  be  extracted  by  your  correspondent's 
machine.  The  sample  of  honey  he  sent 
you  (mentioned  on  page  130)  is,  in  your 
opinion,  only  "  of  fairly  good  consistency," 
and  "  not  nearly  so  dense  as  some  clover 
honeys."  This  opinion  amply  fortifies 
my  assertion  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  extractor,  or  rather  to  its  inefliciency. 

My  criticism  of  the  "  square  spindle  in 
a  round  hole  "  was,  in  your  correspondent's 
opinion,  "  too  previous. "  My  answer  is 
that  he  was  ^Drofessing  to  give  instructions 
"  how  to  make  "  an  extractor,  but  nowhere 
in  those  instractions  does  he  say  anything 
about  "  rounding  "  the  spindle,  except  at 
the  bottom  end  ;  thus  your  readers  are  left 
to  suppose  that  the  spindle  is  to  remain 
square. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  I  "  did 
not  expect  '  S.  D.'  to  describe  how  to  make 
an  extractor  of  the  Cowan  reversible  type." 
Such  information  is  not  generally  given 
away,  and  no  reasonable  person  would 
expect  to  receive  it  gratis. — Peg  Bono 
Publico,  April  15. 


BEE   NOTES   FROM  YORKSHIRE. 

[5498.]  The  winter  in  this  part  of  York- 
shire lias  been  unusually  mild — no  severe 
frost  and  very  little  snow  ;  but  for  all 
that  our  bees  have  had  long  spells  indoors 
without  the  chance  of  a  cleansing-flight. 
I  started  winter  with  nine  stocks  and  have 
lost  two  of  tliem.  One  (in  a  frame-hive) 
had  consumed  all  stores  and  died  throush 
actual  want.  The  other  (a  skep)  had 
about  5  lbs.  of  honey  left ;  but,  on  closely 
examinino;  the  combs  to  see  what  had 
caused  the  bees'  death,  I  saw  strong 
evidence  of  its  having  been  affected  with 
foul    brood    last    season.      I    should    have 
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passed  it  by  unnoticed  had  I  not  been  on 
the  look-out,  for  the  cells  seemed  empty. 
I  noticed  a  live  drone  in  another  hive  (the 
one  I  have  given  you  some  particulars  of 
the  last  two  years)  at  Christmas.  I  have 
since  found  on  examination  it  is  queen- 
less.  I  examined  a  hive  for  a  friend  a 
week  ago ;  this  hive  was  in  a  very  prosper- 
ous state,  but  had  a  rather  serious  check 
through  a  sharp  frost  we  had  at  end  of 
February.  There  was  at  tliat  time  brood 
in  plenty  in  all  stages  ;  but  several  seams 
of  bees  had  got  separated  from  the  stores  of 
food,  and  died  from  cold  and  hunger,  con- 
sequently breeding  had  been  almost 
stopped  ;  but  it  has  now  commenced  again 
vigorously,  and  no  doubt  this  stock  will 
give  a  good  account  of  itself  later.  A  good 
batch  of  drones  had  been  reared,  and 
looked  strong  and  lusty,  so  that  they  will 
be  flying  abroad  on  the  first  warm  day. 
There  are  hundreds  of  young  lime-trees  in 
Harrogate ;  but  for  four  years  we  have 
only  had  just  a  trace  of  lime  honey  from 
them.  I  wonder  has  tliis  failure  been 
general  throughout  the  country,  or  is  it 
that  we  are  too  high  above  sea-level  for 
limes  to  yield  ?  Harrogate  is  not  a  very 
good  honey-producing  district,  as  your 
readers  will  have  noticed  by  the  results  I 
sent  you  in  November  last  ''nage  456)  from 
the  hive  I  weighed  daily.  Hoping  we  shall 
all  have  a  better  season  in  1904, — Geo. 
DtJFFiELD,  Harrogate,  March  26. 


BEES  AND  HAZEL   CATKINS. 

[5499.]  As  a  constant  reader  of  the 
B.B.J,  for -the  last  twenty  years,  I  am  as 
glad  of  its  advice  as  ever.  My  attack  of 
the  fever  for  bee-keeping  is  of  old  stand- 
ing— in  fact,  there  is  no  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease (if  it  be  one),  which  has  such  a  strong 
hold  of  me.  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
letter  in  B.B.J,  of  March  31  (5478,  p.  125) 
headed  "  Bees  and  Hazel  Catkins,"  and, 
as  an  old  bee-keeper,  I  can  prove  that  bees 
do  work  on  hazel  catkins,  as  stated  by  your 
correspondent,  "J.  R.,  St.  Albans."  I 
have  the  management  of  an  apiary  belong- 
ing to  a  lady  bee-keeper,  and  in  the  kit- 
chen garden  there  is  an  avenue  of  filbert 
trees  in  rear  of  the  hives,  and  the  lady, 
along  with  myself,  has  seen  thousands 
of  bees  working  on  the  catkins  in  some 
seasons.  The  only  drawback  is  that  the 
catkins  usually  bloom  too  early  for  the 
bees  to  take  advantage  of  the  catkins  for 
pollen.  This  present  spring,  for  instance, 
the  weather  has  been  all  against  the  bees 
here  in  Mid- Yorkshire.  It  has  been  cold, 
and  all  against  bee-work.  But  I  do  not 
see  any  cause  for  grumbling  at  this,  seeing 
that  last  spring  promised  so  well,  and 
yet  the  season  turned  out  a  very  bad  one 
for  honey.  There  is  eveiy  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  1904  will  be  a  successful  one 
for  bee-keepers.     It  is  fully  six  weeks  later 


than  last  spring,  and  the  bees  now  have 
everything  in  their  favour.  All  tlie  bee 
flowers  have  to  bloom  yet,  and  this  points 
to  a  grand  time.  For  myself,  I  am  getting 
everything  ready,  and  my  advice  to  all 
brother  bee-keepers  is  :  Do  not  neglect 
starting  work  without  delay.  We  shall  be 
busy  enough  shortly,  so  be  in  time.  I 
send  name  and  address  for  reference,  and 
sign — A  Lover  of  Bees,  Mid-Yorkshire. 


BUYING    DISEASED    BEES. 

[5500.]  It  appears  from  your  footnote  to 
my  letter  on  page  144  that  I  have  entered 
upon  a  serious  business  in  buying  diseased 
bees  ;  but  being  only  a  novice  at  bee-keep- 
ing, I  did  not  think  my  case  so  bad  until 
I  got  your  opinion  as  above,  and  also  saw 
your  reply  to  query  3364  (page  148)  in 
same  issue.  As  my  case  is  a  serious  one, 
and  needs  attention  at  once,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  send  a  word  of  reply  by  re- 
turn post,  giving  me  the  name  and  ad- 
di-ess  of  a  bee  expert  whom  you  can  recom- 
mend to  help  me  ?  Also  a  few  hints  as 
to  how  I  can  obtain  his  services?  I  am  a 
working  man,  and  have  to  study  expenses. 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  assist 
me  at  your  earliest  convenience. — A.  W., 
Great  Chishall. 

[We  were  glad  to  suggest  the  name  of  a 
suitable  man  as  desired,  and  need  only 
add  a  line  to  say  that  the  action  taken  by 
our  correspondent  was  by  far  the  best  he 
could  adopt. — Eds.] 


ABSCONDING    SWARMS. 

CLAIMS     TO      OWNERSHIP. 

[5501.]  I  should  like  to  know  your 
opinion,  and  if  possible  the  opinions  of 
some  of  your  correspondents,  on  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  : — We  had,  last  summer, 
a  swarm  come  out  about  9  o'clock  one  Sun- 
day morning.  The  bees  settled  upon  a  high 
apple-tree  in  our  garden,  and  remained 
there  till  12  o'clock,  when  the  whole 
swarm  took  flight  again,  and  flew  straight 
to  a  hive  of  one  of  our  neighbours.  The 
swarm  was  not  lost  sight  of,  but  was  fol- 
lowed and  seen  to  enter  a  hive  which 
I  think  must  have  been  empty  at  the  time 
but  left  open,  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  fighting,  of  which  none  took  place. 
Our  neighbour  took  advantage  of  this, 
and  said  to  the  person  following,  "  There, 
now,  how  shall  we  part  them  ? "  as  if  he 
had  a  right  to  claim  the  bees.  Would  you 
oblige  me  by  saying  : — 1.  Whether  a  swarm 
would  go  in  hive  that  has  an  old  stock  in 
it?  2.  Is  there  any  law  by  which  we  could 
have  claimed  them  ?  3.  How  could  I  have 
shown  the  man  there  were  two  lots  of  bees 
in  the  hive  upon  examination?  Trusting 
this  will  be  a  help  to  other  bee-keepers 
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who  may  have' to  experience  similar  cir- 
cumstances, I  send  name  for  I'eference. — - 
F.,  Welwyn,  Herts,  April  11, 

[1.  Yes,  quite  readily.  2.  Not  in  your 
case,  the  bees  having  joined  up  with  those 
of  another  man's  hive.  You  must  put  up 
with  the  loss  unless  the  hive  was  tenanfc- 
less  at  the  time.  3.  You  could  not  do  it. 
—Eds.] 

PKEVENTING    SWABMS   IN   OUT- 
APIARIES. 

[5502.]  I  keep  some  of  my  bees  (three 
frame  hives)  a  distance  away  from  home, 
and  am  anxious  to  prevent  them  from, 
swarming.  I  tlierefore  ask :  Do  you  con- 
sider the  following  plan  advisable  or  likely 
to  succeed? — ^When,  or  immediately  before 
the  honey-flow  commences,  to  take  from 
the  two-  strongest  stocks  enough  frames  of 
brood  to  till  a  second  brood-chamber,  and 
place  it  over  the  remaining  stock,  tilling 
up  the  hives  from  which  tlie  brood  is 
taken  with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and 
supering  them  at  once  with  .shallow- 
frames  with  excluder  between.  •  I  also 
propose  to  place  a  box  of  shallow-frames 
above  the  hive  containing  the  two  sets  of 
brood-combs.  It  seems  to  me  a  mox'e 
likely  plan  than  simply  giving  the  extra 
super-room  without  increasing  the  space 
for  the  tliree  queens. 

I  had  a.  glance  at  three  of  my  stocks 
at  home  to-day,  and  found  plenty  of  stores 
and  brood  on  four  and  five  frames  each. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  trouble  to  stimulate 
with  syrup  this  spring,  as  it  seems  to  me 
half  the  trouble  is  to  build  up  these  rousing 
colonies,  and  the  other  haJf  to  find  out 
some  plan  to  reduce  them  again  to  prevent 
swarming ;  so,  after  all,  where  is  the  ad- 
vantage? All  the  attention  necessary 
seems  to  be  to  assure  oneself  they  are  not 
short  of  food,  and  thoroughly  warm  and 
dry. 

I  should  be  very  glad  of  your  opinion  on 
the  swarm-preventing  management  I  pur- 
pose trying.— W.  Paris,  Lewes,  March  29. 

[We  see  no  objection  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed except  giving  shallow-frames  to  all 
three  stocks  after  removal  of  brood  from 
two  and  "  doubling  "  the  third.  The  last- 
named  part  of  the  plan  should  be  deferred 
till  the  five  new  frames  of  comb  are  built 
out  in  each  of  the  hives  where  given,  and 
in  the  doubled  stock  till  the  upper  story 
is  well  filled  with  bees.  If  this  is  done 
all  should  go  on  right. — Eds.] 


OWNER'S    RISK  RATE  FOR   HONEY. 

[5503.]  As  a  regular  reader  of  the 
British  Bee  Journal'  for  some  months 
past,  I  have  perused  with  great  interest  the 
correspondence  on  carriage  of  honey  by 
train.     It  is  quite  certain  that  honey  is 


included  in  the  list  of. articles  carried  at 
"owner's  risk"  rates,  but  comb-honey  is 
carried  in  no  other  way  than  at  owner's 
risk.  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  L.  and 
N.  W.  R.  Co.'s  scale  of  charges,  which  will 
be  of  some  service  to  any  bee-keeper  need- 
ing rail  rates.  The  list  can  be  had  on 
application  by  anyone.  I  send  name,  and 
sign — Beginner,  Potton,  Beds. 


DO  BEES  FOLLOW  A  BEE-LINE 
HOME? 

[5504.]  In  July  last  year,  when  working 
near  a  deep  and  wide  railway  cutting,  1 
could  see  scores  of  bees  on  the  wing  follow- 
ing a  straight  litie  for  my  own  house ;  but 
when  they  reached  the  cutting,  instead  of 
flying  straight  over  it,  they  simply  dipped 
down  right  to  the  bottom,  this  forcing  them 
to  mount  the  almost  vertical  bank  on  the 
other  side.  Had  it  been  windy  I  should 
not  have  noticed  them.  Had  the  bees 
wished  to  follow  the  ground,  there  was  a 
bridge  on  the  right  not  forty  yards  away, 
and  another  to  the  left  100  yards  distant. 
Besides,  the  cutting  at  that  point  is  about 
fifty  feet  deep  and  100  yards  wide.  I  won- 
der if  anyone  has  noticed  the  same  thing 
over  every  little  valley  in  hilly  parts  of 
the  counti-y  ? — Tom  Sleight,  Pilsby. 


HOME-MADE    APPLIANCES. 

[5505.]  As  a  constant  reader  of  the 
B.B.J.,  I  have  always  been  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  articles  describing  home- 
made bee  appliances.  The  recent  article 
on  a  home-made  extractor  I  have  read 
with  interest,  and  as  I  am  thinking  of 
making  a  heather  honey-press,  I  ask  will 
some  reader  kindly  give  me  a  few  instruc- 
tions. I  was  thinking  of  making  it  on  the 
principle  of  the  "  Rymer  "  press,  which  is 
said  to  be  very  effective ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  one  of  them.  I  send  name,  and  sign — 
Heather,  Echt,  Aberdeenshire, 


QUEEN-REARING    IN    ENGLAND. 

By  F.  W,  L.   Sladen,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  page  147.) 

Best  Kinds  of  Bees. — The  question  as  to 
the  best  race  of  bee  to  propagate  is  one 
about  which  some  difference  of  opinion 
exists,  and  to  which  I  have  paid  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  Certain  climatic  and  other 
conditions  are  more  favourable  to  some 
races  than  to  others.  In  America,  for  in- 
stance, the  Italian  (orLigurian)  bee  and  the 
closely  related  American  varieties  of  it  are 
found  to  be  the  best  bees  for  profit.  In 
Great  Britain  the  Italian  bee  is  not  held  in 
such  high  estimation,  and  many  bee- 
keepers even  prefer  the  native  black  bee. 
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The  black  bees  are  so  common  that  Italians 
can  only  be  kept  pure  by  constantly  im- 
porting them  from  abroad.  The  black  bee 
has,  however,  been  greatly  improved  by 
crossing  it  with  the  Italian  race,  and  there 
are  now  few  places  in  the  United  Kingdom 
where  the  black  bee  can  be  found  in  a  per- 
fectly pure  state.  Italian  queens  are  more 
prolific  than  black  queens,  and  from  breed- 
ing Italian  queens  and  allowing  them  to 
become  fertilised  with  local  black  drones 
a  good  strain  results.  Very  strong  colonies 
of  good  workers  are  thereby  produced,  and 
it  has  been  found  in  Ireland — in  my  own 
experience — and  elsewhere  that  such  bees 
are  generally  more  capable  of  resisting  foul- 
brood  than  the  ordinary  black  bees.  The' 
only  drawback  of  such  a  cross  is  that  the 
workers  will  sometimes  use  their  stings 
under  less  provocation  than  those  of  either 
blacks  or  of  pure  Italians,  but  this  is  a 
fault  that  can  easily  be  bred  out.  In- 
dividual colonies  of  either  race  differ  con- 
siderably in  all  respects,  and  where 
selected  Italians  are  crossed  with  selected 
black  bees  an  excellent  strain  is  obtained, 
which,  with  care,  may  be  further  improved, 
and  will  be  found  to  reward  the  queen- 
breeder  well  for  his  trouble.  Carefully- 
bred,  cross-fertilised  Italian  queens  of  the 
second  and  later  generations  will  often  pro- 
duce better  workers  than  those  of  the  first 
generation. 

Several  good  strains  of  Italian  bees  are 
bred  in  America,  the  queens  of  which 
generally  have  a  larger  surface  of  the 
abdomen  yellow  than  Italian  queens  im- 
ported from  Italy  and  Switzerland,  which, 
however,  vary  very  much  in  this  respect. 
In  some  American  queens  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  except  the  tip,  is  clear  orange- 
yellow,  and  these  queens  often  have  the 
scutellum  also  yellow.  When  these  golden 
queens,  as  they  are  called,  are  fertilised 
by  drones  of  their  own  strain  they  pro- 
duce very  handsome  workers,  in  which  the 
three  basal  segments  of  the  abdomen  are 
clear  orange  yellow,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  segments  are  more  or  less  so ;  the 
scutellum  is  also  yellow.  These  brightly- 
coloured  workers  are,  however,  somewhat 
less  vigorous  than  those  that  are  darker. 
When  bred  in  this  country  and  crossed 
with  black  drones  golden  queens  produce 
good  honey-gathering  workers. 

Carniolan  bees  have  several  good  points. 
They  are  mild-tempered,  hardy,  and  work 
well,  and  the  queens  are  prolific.  Their 
only  fault  is  that  they  are  too  much  given 
to  swarming. 

Cyprian  bees  are  not  recommended. 
Their  uncertain  temper  is  not  their  most 
undesirable  trait.  The  workers  are  short- 
lived in  our  climate,  and  the  queens  breed 
so  excessively,  even  in  the  autumn,  that 
very  little  honey  remains  in  the  hive  for 
winter.     The  workers  are  more  liable  to 


become  fertile  than  those  of  the  other  races 
that  have  been  noticed,  a  particularly 
troublesome  thing  in  a  queen-rearing 
apiary. 

The  fact  that  Blacks  are  better  queen- 
cell  builders  than  Italians  has  already 
been  noticad.  Carniolans  excel  in  this  par- 
ticular. Of  the  races  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, Italians  generally  construct  the 
smallest  number  of  queen-cells,  and  it  is 
probable  tlxat  any  non-swarming  strajin 
that  may  be  developed  will  be  of  this  race. 

Introducing  Queens. — The  introduction 
of  fertile  queens  to  colonies  and  nuclei  is 
a  common  operation  in  the  queen-rearing 
apiary,  and  one  that  is  attended  with  more 
or  less  risk.  Several  methods  are  in  use. 
The  favourite  one  is  to  keep  the  queen 
caged  in  the  hive  until  the  bees  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  her.     The  majority  of 


Pig.   8.— Simple  queen-introducing  cage  for  pressing 
into  the  comb. 

bee-keepers  use  a  dome-shaped  cage  con- 
sisting of  wire-cloth  soldered  to  a  ring  of 
tin,  which  is  pressed  into  the  comb.  A  cage 
on  the  same  principle  (Fig.  8)  can  easily 
be  made  from  a  piece  of  stiff  wire-cloth 
(with  about  12  wires  to  the  inch),  2  inches 
square,  by  cutting  half-an-inch  out  of  the 
corners  and  bending  down  the  sides  so 
formed.  It  will  sink  better  into  the  comb 
if  two  or  three  strands  of  wire  are  pulled 
off  the  edges. 

A  colony  is  in  the  most  favourable  con- 
dition for  accepting  a  strange  queen  when 
it  has  been  deprived  of  its  own  queen  from 
one  to  three  days  previously.  The  new 
queen  should  be  caged  by  herself,  or  with 
one  or  two  just-hatched  workers,  on  a 
tough  portion  of  one  of  the  middle  combs, 
and  the  part  enclosed  by  the  cage  should 
include  one  or  two  cells  containing  un- 
sealed honey.  In  spring  a  caging  of  36 
hours  is  generally  long  enough,  but  in  the 
autumn  double  that  time  may  be  neces- 
sary. After  the  queen  has  been  liberated 
the  bees  should  not  be  disturbed  for  four 
or  five  days. 

Cages  with  mechanical  arrangements  for 
liberating  the  queen  without  disturbing 
the  bees  are  sometimes  used.  With  the 
"  Miller "  introducing  cage  (Fig.  9)  the 
queen  is  liberated  by  the  bees  eating 
through  a  plug  of  soft  candy.  To  lengthen 
the  time  of  confinement  a  slip  of  paste- 
board is  tacked  over  the  candy  hole  (d). 
The  bees  are  made  aware  of  the  presence  of 
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the  candy  by  a  pin-hole  pricked  in  the 
paste-board,  and  they  usually  eat  through 
both  paste-board  and  candy  in  about  24 
hours.     The  queen  is  inserted  in  the  cage 


Fig.  9.— Miller's  introducing  cage:  I>,  bole  for  candy  ; 
E,  block  which  is  removed  for  inserting  queen. 


by  removal  of  the  wooden  block  (e).  This 
cage  is  made  thin  enough  to  be  slipped  be- 
tween the  combs. 

A  simple  method  of  queen-introduction, 
first  described  by  Simmins  (Sussex)  is  fre- 
quently, but  not  always,  successful.  The 
queen  is  kept  by  herself  without  food  in  a 
cage  which  has  not  contained  another 
queen  in  a  warm  place  for  half-an-hour. 
She  is  then  allowed  to  run  in  under  the 
quilt  of  the  hive.  The  work  is  best  done 
at  dusk. 

A  strange  queen  will  be  readily  ac- 
cepted by  bees  that  have  been  separated 
from  their  queen  and  brood  in  one  opera- 
tion, when,  after  a  few  hours,  they  have 
become  aware  of  their  condition.  A  virgin 
queen  several  days  old  will  even  be  ac- 
cepted by  such  bees,  but  she  is  likely  to  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  any  brood  is  given 
to  the  bees.  This  method  of  introduction 
is  not  suitable  for  general  use. 

Sending  Queens  hy  Post. — The  postal  re- 
gulations of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 


Fig.  10.— Travelling  cage. 

most  other  civilised  countries  now  allow 
bees  to  be  sent  by  sample  post,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  queens  are  distributed 
in  this  way  every  summer.  They  travel  well 


in  what  is  known  as  the  Benton  travelling 
cage,  the  usual  form  of  which  consists 
of  a  block  of  food  4  in.  by  1^  in.  by 
i  in.,  with  three  holes  of  about  1  in.  dia- 
meter bored  in  it  (Fig.  10).  The  holes  are 
connected  by  a  smaller  hole  of  §  in.  dia- 
meter, which  is  bored  through  them.  The 
large  hole  at  one  end  is  filled  with  a  special 
kind  of  candy,  elsewhere  referred  to  as 
queen-candy,  made  by  mixing  finely- 
powdered  white  cane  sugar  with  a  little 
warmed  honey,  the  two  being  kneaded  to- 
gether on  several  successive  days  so  as  to 
make  a  stiff  paste  that  will  retain  its  mois- 
ture for  some  time,  and  yet  be  too  firm 
to  fall  out  of  shape  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. This  hole  is  sometimes  lined 
with  wax  to  prevent  the  wood  absorbing 
any  moisture.  The  queen,  with  one  or 
two  dozen  fairly  young  workers,  occupies 
the  other  two  large  holes,  the  end  one  of 
these  being  pierced  by  a  few  small  holes 
to  provide  necessary  ventilation.  A  piece 
of  wire-cloth  covers  the  cage,  and  this  is 
fastened  down  securely  together  with  an 
outer  lid  of  thin  wood  by  means  of  a  few 
fine  wire  nails.  Queens  so  packed  are  gene- 
rally none  the  worse  after  two  or  three 
days'  confinement.  For  sending  queens  to 
or  from  foreign  countries  special  travelling 
cages  are  made,  in  which  the  queens  will 
live  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  even  longer. 

Approximate     Duration      of      Stages     in 
Derelopmeiit  of  a  Fertile  Queen  Bee. 


3  days  ^ 
2  days 


T\<ya 

Larva  (early  stage)  ... 
Larva      (later      stage 

until  cell  is  sealed)     3  days 
Sealed  queen  cell 8  days 

Virgin  queen about  5  to  25  days. 


16  days. 


^m'm  m&  ^^\m. 


[3371.]  Coarsely  Granulated  Honey. — 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  the  B.B.J. 
what  is  wrong  with  sample  of  honey  sent? 
It  is  some  that  was  gathered  here,  and 
seems  sugary,  and  has  not  much  flavour. 
Bees  were  not  fed  after  May,  and  honey 
was  not  taken  till  beginning  of  September. 
There  is  very  little  pasturage  for  bees  just 
here,  a  little  clover  and  mustard  being  the 
chief  source.  I  have  kept  bees  for  three 
years,  and  all  my  knowledge  of  them  has 
been  from  your  excellent  little  paper. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  and  for  an- 
swer to  my  last  question, — Puzzled,  Sher- 
borne, April  14. 

Reply. — We  find  nothing  wrong  with 
honey  beyond  its  having  granulated  with  a 
very  coarse  grain.     Flavour  is  fairly  good, 
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but  the  exceptionally  coarse  granules  make 
it  unsuitable  for  table  use  in  its  present 
condition.  It  has  to  be  literally 
"  chewed  "  in  using. 

[3372]  Queenless  Stock  in  Mid- April. — 
"Will  you  tell  us  what  to  do  in  the  follow- 
ing circumstances?  After  cleaning  a  hive 
to-day  we  found  the  queen-bee  dead !  She 
appeared  to  have  been  dead  some  time — 
probably  a  month  or  more.  The  singular 
part  is  that  all  the  frames  were  covered 
with  bees,  which  appeared  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. There  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
brood  in  the  hive.  Name  enclosed  for  re- 
ference.— Burnley,  April  12. 

Reply. — If  bees  are  so  strong  as  to  cover 
all  the  frames  it  should  be  worth  while 
to  purchase  a  fertile  queen  and  introduce 
her  without  delay. 

[3373]  Continuous  Use  of  Naphthaline 
in  Hives.  —  Will  you  kindly  say :  — 
1.  Do  you  approve  of  always  keep- 
ing in  the  liives  two  balls  of  naphtha- 
line split  into  halves?  I  did  so  when 
making  up  mine  for  the  winter,  and  I  find 
that  two  or  three  of  the  hives  have 
dwindled  to  nothing,  and  no  dead  bees 
were  in  the  liives,  so  they  must  have  gone 
elsewhere.  Would  the  smell  cause  them  to 
leave  ?  2.  Which  do  you  prefer  :  Frames 
running  parallel  to  entrance,  or  from  front 
to  back  of  hives?  I  fancy  the  first-named 
way  would  be  warmer  in  winter,  parti- 
cularly if  exposed  to  winds  ;  and  no  doubt 
from  front  to  back  would  be  more  con- 
venient to  the  hees  in  the  working  season. 
I  find  you  can  use  them  either  way  in  the 
"W.  B.  C.  "  hives.— F.  J.,  Mountmellick, 
April  13. 

Reply.  • —  1.  Yes,  if  there  is  any  sus- 
picion of  foul  brood  in  the  district ;  but 
preventives  may,  of  course,  be  dispensed 
with  if  there  is  no  infection  to  prevent. 
The  "  smell "  of  naphthaline  would  not 
cause  bees  to  leave  the  hives  if  used  as 
stated.  2.  We  prefer  frames  hanging  at 
right  angles  to  entrance. 

[3374]  Erratic  Eyg-Lai/ing  by  Queens. — 
The  last  two  days  being  very  fine 
and  mild  stocks  of  bees  are  work- 
ing vigorously.  I  made  a  "  spring  ex- 
amination," and  found  all  stocks  have  come 
through  winter  very  well.  My  strongest 
stock  has  two  frames  filled  with  brood 
and  eggs,  and  I  noticed  one  patch  of 
eggs,  say  3  in.  square,  on  one  comb  (worker 
cells),  a  great  many  with  two,  three,  or 
four  "  eggs  "  in  one  cell.  1.  Can  you  say 
if  this  is  usual  ?  2.  If  not,  what  is  the 
cause  of  same?  3.  Also,  what  will  become 
of  the  larvae  when  they  hatch  out?  I  saw 
queen,  and  she  seemed  all  right.  I  do 
not  know  her  age,  but  think  this  is  her 
third  season.  There  are  plenty  of  stores 
in  this  hive  (seven   frames  at  present  in 


brood-chamber,  three  of  which  are  heavy 
with  honey  or  syrup).  4.  Do  I  need  to 
stimulate  with  slow  feeder,  or  simply  un- 
cap the  stores  from  time  to  time  ?  I  want 
to  be  ready  for  fruit-blossom.  Bees  are 
natives.  Reply  in  B.B.J,  will  much  oblige. 
—Black  B.,  April  12. 

Reply. — 1.  It  is  usually  a  sign  of  failing 
powers  when  queens  at  this  season  deposit 
several  eggs  in  one  cell.  2.  The  exception 
to  the  above  rule  is  when  a  very  prolific 
queen  heads  a  stock  weak  in  bees.  She 
may  not  be  able  to  extend  the  brood-nest 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  bees.  3.  The  larvae 
will  remove  the  surplus  eggs.  4.  Uncap 
stores. 

[3375]  Doubling  for  Extracted  Honey. — 
Reply  to  the  followdng  in  B.B.J,  will 
oblige.  I  am  proposing  this  year  to 
double  two  hives  and  work  for  extracted 
honey.  In  the  "  Guide  Book  "  we  are  told 
to  put  one  hive  containing  ten  frames  full 
of  brood,  but  without  bees,  on  to  another 
hive  full  of  brood  and  bees,  but  with  ex- 
cluder-zinc between.  As  soon  as  the  brood 
in  the  top  hive  is  hatched  the  bees  will 
fill  the  cells  with  honey,  and  extracting 
can  be  done  whenever  there  is  sealed 
honey  in  the  upper  hive.  1.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  :  Will  not  honey  extracted  be 
deteriorated  if  from  brood-frames?  2. 
I  suppose  in  a  district  like  Blackheath  one 
would  secui-e  better  results  from  extracting 
to  working  for  sections?  I  send  name, 
etc.,  for  reference. — E.  J.  D.,  Blackheath. 

Reply. — 1.  Honey  extracted  from  brood- 
combs  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  from  clean 
combs  never  bred,  in  from  the  show-bench 
standard,  but  for  marketing  purposes  there 
is  no  appreciable  difference.     2.  Yes. 

[3376]  Cutting  Holes  in  Foundation. — 
A  little  while  ago  I  was  advised  by  a 
gentleman  to  pierce  a  |-in.  circular  hole 
through  the  comb-foundations  used  in  my 
sections,  which  I  did.  While  reading  of 
the  ways  of  bees  I  saw  it  stated  that  if  a 
round  hole  be  made  in  the  middle  of  a 
section  the  bees  cannot  fill  it  up.  I  under- 
stand they  will  fine  away  the  cells  and 
round  the  edges,  but  the  hole  remains.  Is 
this  so  ? — J.  A.  Chinchen,  Wimborne. 

Reply. — While  it  is  certain  that  bees 
are  disinclined  to  fill  up  holes  cut  in 
foundation,  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  say 
they  "  cannot "  do  it.  Your  best  course  is 
to  avoid  cutting  holes  in  centre  of  section  ; 
it  serves  no  good  purpose  to  do  so. 

[3377]  JDoithling  and  Storifying. — Kindly 
answer  the  following  question  in  the 
B.B.J.  I  wish  to  double  some  of  my 
stocks  this  season,  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  when  the  frames  containing  brood 
are  removed  from  the  one  hive  and  placed 
above  the  full  hive,  with  an  excluder  be- 
tween (as  advised  in  the  "  Guide  Book  "), 
there    will    in    all    probability  be  queen- 
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cells,  and  certainly  drone-cells,  in 
the  frames,  which  are  eventually  to  be- 
come the  receptacles  for  honey.  If  these 
latter  are  allowed  to  hatch  out  there  will 
be  drones  in  the  upper  story  which  will  be 
unable  to  escape,  and  this  seems  likely  to 
lead  to  trouble,  does  it  not  ?  I  therefore 
ask :  Should  the'  queen  and  drone  cells  be 
cut  out  before  the  frames  are  placed  above 
the  brood-chamber  ?  If  this  is  not  done 
the  only  alternative  would  appear  to  be  to 
prop  up  the  upper  story  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  drones,  when  hatched,  may  be  able 
to  escape.  I  send  name,  etc.,  for  refer- 
ence, and  sign — B.,  Ingatestone,  Essex, 
April  16. 

Reply. — It  is  by  no  means  "  probable  " 
that  the  brood-combs  removed  will  have 
queen-cells  built,  if  doubling  operations 
are  started  at  the  right  time — i.e.,  before 
the  bees  have  begun  preparation  for  swarm- 
ing ;  but  if  either  queen-cells  or  drone- 
brood  are  found  the  cells  containing  it 
must  be  cut  out. 


THE  "EDWARDS"    SWARM-CATCHER. 

AN    APOLOGY. 

I  wish  to  express  my  regret  that  in 
making  the  swarm-catcher  referred  to  and 
illustrated  in  the  description  of  my  apiary, 
which  was  published  in  the  B.B.J,  for 
March  10  last,  I  should  have  inadvertently 
infringed  the  rights  of  Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Sunningdale,  in  his  catcher  (Reg.  No. 
380,030).  In  condonation  of  the  offence  I 
have  agreed  to  the  publication  of  this 
apology,  to  pay  a  nominal  sum  as 
damages,  and  hereby  undertake  not  to 
repeat  the  offence.- — Albekt  E.  Sawyer, 
Cirencester,  April  14. 


A  nominal  charge  of  2s.  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covers  cost  of  insertion  from  order 
till  date  of  show.  Caah  should  accompany  orders  for 
nsertion. 

June  7  to  10,  at  Gtdldford.  —  Koyal 
Counlies  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Twenty-one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Hon.  Secretary,  Marden 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  May  14. 

June   21   to   25,   at  Park  Boyal,  London.— 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Honey 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K.A.  In- 
creased, prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Entries 
close  May  2,  or  at  extra  fees  up  to  May  16. 

July  14  and  15,  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A.  Fourteen 
classes.  Liberal  m^npy  prizes  and  silver  -medals. 
Schedules  from  E.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K.A., 
Tothili,  Alford,  Lines.    Entries  close  June  14. 


August  4,  at  Kingsthorpe,  Nortliants.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  NortUants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  (Entry  free.)  Piizes  20s., 
10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 


(&t\iu%  lam  lU  Mu%. 


Whitford,  Devon,  April  18. — Bees  have 
had  a  delightful  time  here  lately  ;  all  my 
stocks  are  strong.  I  had  over  80  lb. 
stored  in  shallow-frames  by  one  stock  last 
year'  from  mid-June  to  last  week  in  July. 
I  put  the  frames  back  again  after  extract- 
ing, but  the  adverse  weather  later  on 
stopped  all  work  for  the  year.  Clover- 
bloom  was  plentiful  quite  late  in  autumn, 
but  continual  rains  prevented  further 
honey-storing.  I  hope  1904  will  prove  a 
success. — G.  TuRL. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  qutries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisemenls.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'neral 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisemenU.  We 
with  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  thai,  as  it  is 
nteessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  aluaysbe  replied  to  in  the  issueim- 
mediately  following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 

S.  C.  Leaver  (Ashford). — Bees  "Speck- 
ing" Clothes  Hung  Out  to  Dry.— This 
is  a  trouble  not  easily  got  over  unless 
some  arrangement  can  be  come  to  with 
your  neighbours  to  lessen  their  com- 
plaints. It  only  happens  after  bees  have 
been  confined  to  their  hives  for  a  long 
time  in  spring,  and  badly  need  a  cleans- 
ing-flight. Later  on  there  will  be 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  same 
direction. 

W.  G.  (Burnley).— L  The  "insect,"  if  en- 
closed in  match-box  as  stated,  must  have 
escaped  in  post.  2.  The  bees  sent  are 
workers  of  the  common  brown  variety. 

A.  A.  (Alresford). — Suspected  Comb. — No 
disease  in  comb,  and  nothing  to  indi- 
cate a  "  fertile  worker "  as  supposed. 
Tlie  stock  may  have  been  headed  by  a 
worn-out  queen,  and  in  consequence  the 
stock  has  dwindled,  so  that  brood  perished 
through  there  being  too  -few  bees  to 
cover  it. 


■*.)(.*  f^evfral'  Letters  and  Qiuries  are  un- 
avoidably held  over  tilllnext  week  for  lackf  of 
space. 
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FOUL  BROOD  LEGISLATION. 

-  Mr.  George  M.  Saunders,  Hon.  Secre- 
tary Cumberland  B.K.A.,  writes  us  again 
with  reference  to  the  few  remarks  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  make  on  page  151  last  week, 
this  time  I'efusing  to  accept  our  "excuse  " 
of  "  crowded  out "  as  intended  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  Mr.  Saunders 
to  intimate  his  resolve  "  not  to  write  fur- 
ther on  the  subject  in  our  pages," 
so  far  as  it  concerns  ourselves, 
nor  need  we  adopt  any  such  subter- 
fuge as  he  amiably  suggests  as  an  "  excuse  " 
for  declining  to  publish  his  most  recent 
letters.  Criticism,  whether  of  Editors  or 
contributors,  to  be  eligible  for  our  pages, 
must  be  expressed  with  ordinary  regard  to 
courtesy,  and  without  personalities  or 
being  needlessly  offensive.  Otherwise  it 
cannot  be  inserted  without  dejiarting  from 
the  long-established  rule  of  this  journal, 
a  rule  clearly  reasserted  and  emphasisetl 
in  the  first  few  lines  of  the  present  year's 
volume.  Mr.  Saunders's  communication, 
dated  the  22nd  inst.,  is  not  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  rule,  and  is,  therefore, 
unsuitable  for  our  columns.  We  desire, 
however,  to  make  a  correction  with  regard 
to  Lord  Onslow's  letter  quoted  on  page  141. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Lowther, 
not  to  the  Irish  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
the  mistake  being  ours. 


BRITISH  BEE  KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  12,  Hanover-square,  London,  W., 
on  Wednesday,  April  20,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan 
occupying  the  chair.  There  were  also 
present  Colonel  Walker,  Dr.  T.  S.  Elliot, 
Messrs.  D.  W.  Bishop  Ackerman,  R.  T. 
Andrews,  T.  Bevan,  W.  Broughton  Carr, 
W.  F.  Reid,  E.  Walker,  and  the  Secre- 
tary. Letters  regretting  inability  to  be 
present  were  read  from  General  Sir  Stanley 
Edwardes,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  and  Mr. 
T.  I.  Weston. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Five  new  members  were  elected,  viz.  :  — 

Mr.  S.  A.  Ballance,  Craigieburn,  Wood- 
side  Park,  N. 

Mr.  Emile  Garcke,  Ditton  House,  near 
Maidenhead. 

Mr.  R.  Godson,  Tothill,  Alford,  Lines. 

Mr.  James  D.  May,  Holmesdale,  Red- 
lands-road,  Reading. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Phillips,  Spetchley,  Wor- 
cestei'. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Reid,  seconded  by 


Colonel  Walker,    Mr.    Cowan   was   unani- 
mously re-elected  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  T.  I.  Weston  was  similarly  re- 
elected Vice-Chairman  on  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Cowan  seconded  by  Mr.  Ackerman. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  re-elected 
with  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Ackex'man 
and  Bevan. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  meetings  of  the 
Council  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each 
month  with  the  exception  of  August  and 
October. 

Wednesday,  May  18,  was  fixed  for  hold- 
ing the  first-class  examination  in  London. 

Several  letters  in  regard  to  coming  ex- 
aminations were  read,  and  the  Secretary 
instructed  in  respect  to  the  proposed  ar- 
rangements. 

It  was  decided  to  admit  a  representative 
of  the  Lady  Warwick  College  to  member- 
ship of  the  Association  at  an  annual  sub- 
scrijition  of  one  guinea,  such  payment  to 
entitle  students  of  apiculture  at  the  col- 
lege to  enter  for  competition  at  honey 
shows  under  the  Society's  auspices,  or  for 
diplomas  for  proficiency  in  bee-keeping, 
at  the  ordinary  rates  payable  by  members. 

The  Sub-Committee's  report  and  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  third-class  ex- 
aminations was  duly  approved  by  the 
Council. 

Grants  of  medals  were  made  for  compe- 
tition in  the  honey  class  at  the  "  Grocers'  " 
and  "  Confectioners'  "  exhibitions  to  be 
held  in  September  next. 

A  further  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Geo. 
M.  Saunders,  Hon.  Sec.  Cumberland  B.K. 
Association  respecting  foul  brood  legisla 
tion,  to  which  the  Council  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply  : — ■ 

British  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
12,  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 
April  23,  1904. 
Mr.  Geo.  M.  Saunders,  Hon.  Sec.  Cum- 
berland B.K.  A. 
Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
the  19th  inst.,  I  am  desired  by  the  Council 
to  say  that  they,  as  a  body,  have  in  no  way 
altered  the  views  they  held  in  1896  as  to 
the  desirability  of  legislation  for  the  sup- 
l^ression  of  foul  brood. 

They  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  efforts 
made  in  this  direction,  and  if  evidence  can 
be  brought  before  the  Council  that  the 
county  bee-keepers'  associations,  or  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  them,  now  desi 'e 
legislation,  and  are  prepared  io  provide  the 
necessary  expenses,  and  that  the  County 
Councils  will  undertake  to  put  in  force  any 
suitable  Act  that  may  be  obtained,  the 
Council  would  be  ready  to  consider  the 
matter  and  take  such  steps  in  promoting 
legislation  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. — 
Yours  faithfully, 

Edwin  H.  Young,  Secretary. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  May  18. 
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THE   "ROYAL"    SHOW   IN   LONDON. 

DATE  FOB  CLOSING  ENTB,IE§. 

We  call  the  attention  of  readers  to  the 
advertisement  on  front  page  of  this  issue, 
wherein  it  is  seen  that  only  three  days  re- 
main in  which  to  apply  for  schedules  and 
make  entries  for  the  show  at  Park  Royal 
in  June. 

The  last  day  for  receiving  entries  is 
Monday  next,  May  2,  or  at  extra  fees  up 
to  May  16. 

In  view  of  the  favourable  bee-weather 
now  prevailing,  and  the  abundant  forage 
available  to  the  bees,  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  new  season's  honey  being  plentiful 
before  the  remaining  six  weeks  have  ex- 
pired prior  to  the  opening  of  the  show. 

Readers  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  a  case  of  North  competing  against 
South  this  time,  for  the  competition  is 
narrowed  down  to  the  several  groups  of 
counties,  respectively,  in  which  honey  of 
similar  character  is  gathered.  Tlie  schedule 
has  been  framed  with  the  express  object  of 
giving  a  fair  chance  of  winning  to  the 
produce  of  beekeepers  located  in  every 
county  in  the  Kingdom,  and  thus  i-emoving 
wliat  was  formerly  a  standing  grievance  to 
exhibitors.  Thus,  with  a  full  opportunity 
before  them,  we  hope  they  will  rise  to  the 
occasion,  and  make  an  entry  while  there 
is  time.  It  would  not  be  creditable  to  our 
industry  if  there  was  only  a  half-hearted 
competition  after  all  that  has  been  said  in 
our  pages  on  the  question  of  "  Shows  and 
Showing,"  and  where  there  is  so  good  a 
chance  of  scoring  a  success  at  the  "  Royal," 
it  would  be  indeed  regrettable  if  we  had 
the  prizes  almost  going  a-begging — as  was 
the  case  last  year — through  lack  of  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  bee-keepers  themselves. 


The  Editort  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
•pinion*  expressed  by  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
he  taken  of  anonyraous  communications,  and  corre- 
tpondentgare  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ond  give  their  real  names  and  addresses^  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
fVe  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


AMONG    THE    BEES. 

SOME      EARLY      HONEY      SOURCES. 

[5506.]  Fruit  Blossom. — All  over  the 
country  fruit  culture  of  late  has  been  de- 
veloped to  an  enormous  extent  in  many 
centres,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  ai  corre- 
sponding increase  has  not  taken  place  in 
apiculture,  as  the  two  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  success  of  fruit  growing  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  fertilising  of  the 
blossoms  by  Apis  mellifca,  Avhile  the  nectar 
secreted  by  most  of  these  fruit  blossoms 
is  a  very  Valuable  asset  for  the  bee-keeper. 
It  is  iinwise  to  allow  it  to  waste  its  sweet- 


ness on  the  air,  when  scores,  or  mayhap 
himdreds,  of  colonies  of  bees  could  find 
an  abundant  source  of  honey  supply  in 
their  nectaries.  The  farmer  or  fruit- 
grower is  not  a  penny  the  poorer  for  the 
loss  of  the  sweet  juices  they  extract  from 
his  fields,  and  the  flowers,  instead  of  being 
in  any  way  injured  or  impoverished,  derive 
an  incalculable  benefit  from  the  visits  of 
these  thousands  of  nectar-loving  amazons. 
(1)  In  such  a  district  as  that  round  Blair- 
gowrie, where  raspberries  are  grown  to  an 
enormous  extent,  and  hundreds  of  acres  are ' 
being  annually  added  to  the  area  covered 
by  this  nectar-producing  plant,  bee-keepers  i 
should  take  advantage  of  this  very  impor- 
tant supply,  and  dump  down  their  hives 
near  the  fruit  fields.  The  raspberry  flower 
is  possessed  of  a  series  of  small  nectarious 
cups,  arranged  in  a  circle,  which,  in  favour- 
able weather,  secrete  abundantly,  and  a 
bee  can  load  up  quickly  from  one  of  these. 
Even  when  grown  in  small  quantities,  this 
source  aids  brood-rearing,  and  so  helps  on 
our  colonies  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  they 
much  need  its  aid.  (2)  In  Clydesdale 
apple  and  pear  trees  are  extensively  grown, 
and  their  rich  and  abundant  blossom  is 
eagerly  sought  out  by  our  hive  bees,  with 
the  best  results,  as  these  flowers  form  an 
important  source  of  honey  supply.  If 
weather  is  favourable,  and  if  bees  were 
onh^  equal  in  numbers  when  they  are  in 
bloom  to  what  they  are  later  on  in  the 
season,  the  surplus  from  this  source  would 
be  more  appreciated  than  it  is.  The  great 
drawback,  however,  is  that  in  many  cases 
weather  does  not  allow  a  constant  or  pro- 
longed foraging,  resulting  in  the  fact  that 
frequently  this  supply  is  little  more  than 
tapped.  Many  other  fruit  trees  might  be 
named,  all  proving  a  great  gratification  to 
the  bee  foraging  for  both  honey  and  pollen, 
so  that  their  blossoms  are  eagerly  sought 
after  at  a  time  when  honey  sources  are  few 
and  the  supply  from  most  only  limited. 
(3)  Of  garden  fruit,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
all  kinds  of  currant  bushes,  black,  white, 
and  red,  well  represented  when  space  per- 
mits, as  bees  extract  a  large  quantity  of 
honey  from  their  abundant  small  blossoms, 
and  pollen  is  also  obtained  with  great 
facility.  Gooseberry  blossom  has  the  same 
good  quality  as  the  currant,  and  its  flowers 
are  even  richer  in  honey,  while  the  pollen 
derived  from  them  is  a  peculiar  kind  of 
green,  quite  dissimilar  to  any  other  col- 
lected by  the  bee. 

Garden  Flowers. — I  do  not  set  a  high  value 
on  any  garden  flower  as  a  honey  source. 
Some  of  those  blooming  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  at  a  time  when  nectar-producing 
plants  are  few  and  far  between,  may  be 
patronised  by  the  bees  ;  but  it  does  not  pay 
to  grow  any  of  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
honey  alone.  Borage  is  undouotedly  a 
bountiful    honey-yielding   plant,    but  who 
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would  grow  it  in  quantity  as  an  ornament 
to  their  gardens  ?  Rosemary  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  honey  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour  ; 
"  in  the  flowers  whereof  bees  do  exceed- 
ingly delight."  Thyme  yields  abundantly, 
as  do  all  the  sage  family.  Mignonette  is 
held  by  many  to  be  the  i-ich^st  'n  hone*', 
and  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  own  sake. 
Several  annuals  are  favoured  by  the  bee, 
but  a  list  of  them  can  be  had  from  several 
dealers  in  bee-supplies,  and  seeds  can  be 
purchased  in  small  packets  at  a  nominal 
price.  About  a  dozen  of  thorn  are  really 
worth  growing. 

Field  Musfard. — This  plant  is  frequently 
more     common     and    widespread     in     our 
turnip  and  clover  fields  than  our  farmers 
like  to  see.      In  sunny  w&ather  bees  work 
on  it  assiduously,   and  it  supplies  a  con- 
siderable   quantity    of    thin,    rathor    litht 
honey,  with  a  sharp  and  acrid,  but  by  no 
means  offensive,    taste,    and     a  flavour   at 
least  passable.        Very   seldom,    however, 
do  we  find  it  deposited  in  siipers,  as  the 
bees  generally  require  all  the  supply  avail- 
able at  the  period  when  it  blooms  in  the 
body-box    to    aid    them    in    brood-rearing. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  use  to  which  we  should 
be  pleased   to   see   our  bees   placing   this 
supply,    for  when   it  is,    later  on,    mixed 
with   white    clover,    supplying   us    with    a 
blend  of    the   two,  it  not   only   affects  the 
flavour  and  aroma  of  this  delightful  sweet 
prejudicially,    but    it    causes    the    honey, 
both  in  comb  and  extracted,  to    granulate 
rapidly.     For  generating  young  bees,  how- 
ever,   by     stimulating     both    queen     and 
workers,  and  aiding  the  former  to  keep  up 
her  powers  of  ovipositing  at  a  high  pitch, 
it  is  invaluable.     To  the  farmer    this  char- 
lock, or  wild  mustard    (known  also  in  some 
parts   of    the    country   as    ranches),    is    a 
troublesome  weed  in  the  cornfields,  making 
them  at  times  in  May  a  perfect  sheet  of 
yellow.     It  is  most  hardy,  and  can  scarcely 
be  killed,  while  its  luxuriant  growth  chokcb 
down  the  com  plant  ;   but  to  the  bee-keeper 
it    is    a   valuable    early   source    of    honey 
supply. 

Seed,  Blossoms. — Turnip  plants,  and  all 
the  brassicas  indeed,  when  grown  for  seed, 
have  a  great  wealth  of  bloom,  and  they 
yield  an  excellent  and  abundant  supply 
of  both  pollen  and  early  honey.  Last 
year  a  neighbouring  farmer  came  to  me 
saying  my  bees  must  have  swarmed,  as  on 
a  fine,  bright,  delightfully  sunny  day  jf 
early  May  there  was  one  on  his  turnip  seed 
plants.  The  many  thousands  of  diligent 
workers  searching  for  the  cov?r"!d  sweets  en 
the  very  limited  area,  and  the  loud  and 
pleasant  hum,  really  gave  some  colour  to 
the  excusable  error  of  one  who  was  not  a 
bee  man.  Wijlows,  sycamores,  and  many 
other  early  sources  must  be  left  un- 
described  for  want  of  space, — D,  M.  M-, 
Banff. 


THE    SPRING    EXAMINATION. 

ITS   IMPORTANCE   TO    THE   BEGINNER. 

[5507.]  It  would  be,  perhaps,  too  strong 
an  assertion  to  say  that  there  is  no  bee- 
keeper worthy  the  name  who  does  not  re- 
joice at  the  coming  of  spring,  with  its 
promise  of  summer  to  be  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  vast  majority  of  us, 
veterans  and  novices,  feel  an  added  thrill 
of  pleasure,  denied  to  those  outside  our 
esoteric  circle,  with  the  first  mild  days, 
and  the  consequent  housekeeping  activity 
of  the  bees  ;  whilst  the  sight  of  the  first 
homeward-borne  pollen  is  as  a  spur,  rous- 
ing to  action,  reminding  how  all  too 
quickly  flies  the  year,  and  perhaps  prick- 
ing our  conscience  in  the  memory  of  work 
undone,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  unpre- 
paredness  for  the  season  so  close  upon  us. 
How  sui-prising  it  is  that  bee-keepers, 
who  year  after  year  are  caught  napping  over 
their  sujiers,  fail  to  take  warning  by  their 
difficulties,  and  still  leave  the  necessary 
work  until  the  moment  when  they  pay  for 
the  delay  in  hai'd  cash.  In  some  cases, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  an  entire  lack  of  interest, 
nor  an  actual  disbelief  of  j^erennial  warning, 
but  just  failure  to  apply  the  sermons  of 
the  text-books  personally  ;  and  it  is-likely, 
where  this  is  the  case,  that  the  bees  them- 
selves will  not  be  ready  by  "  a  certain 
date,"  for  their  preparation  is  a  matter  of 
forethought  with  every  careful  bee-man. 

It  is  open  to-  beginners  toi  avoid  such 
mistakes  at  the  outset,  and  as  much  de- 
pends ujjon  a  good  start,  it  is  well  to 
realise  the  importance  of  the  first  examina- 
tion, coming  as  it  does  at  the  most  critical 
time  of  the  apiarian  calendar.  It  is  ob- 
viously better  to  be  ready  with  the  bees 
in  summer  too  early  than  too  late,  but  the 
reverse  is  decidedly  true  of  spring  mani- 
pulations ;  and  while  the  former  condition 
depends  to  some  extent  upon  this  latter 
work,  judgment  must  be  used  as  to  the 
time  for  such  disturbance,  varying  as  it 
does  with  different  districts. 

This  must  be  decided  mainly  by 
practical  experience  of  past  seasons. 
Nor  is  it  advisable  to  trust  too 
much  to  one's  memory  in  these  matters  ; 
but  a  careful  annual  record  should  be 
made  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Oi  course  the  real  beginner  is  without 
such  foundation,  and  to  these  we  would 
say  :  Do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  your  bee- 
keeping friend  of  experience,  if  such  you 
have,  with  reasonable  request  for  a  little 
general  advice. 

Such  an  one  is  the  most  likely  to  give  in- 
formation which  is  of  local  value,  as  to 
the  times  and  seasons  which  must  regulate 
preoaratory  work. 

We  require  our  stocks  to  be  crowded 
into  the  suoers  by  such*  a  date— say,  the 
beginning  of  June— and  it  is  apparent  that 
supers  cannot  wait  for  this,  but  must  have 
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been  in  place  for  some  time  to  allow  of 
the  crowding  process,  and  to  discount  if 
possible  the  swarming  fever  which  seems 
to  attack  most  healthy  frame-hive  colonies 
about  this  time. 

Well,  let  those  who  will  grumble, 
grumble  at  swarms ;  but,  for  myself,  I 
would  say  :  Let  them  come  if  they  will. 

I  am  at  least  glad  that  stocks  are  up 
to  swarming  pitch,  for  whilst  preferring 
that  they  should  not  swarm,  I  would  rather 
deal  with  the  profitable  swarm  than  with 
the  weakly  lot,  which  may  later  take  it 
into  its  head  to  swarm,  when  the  value 
is  that  of  the  provei'bial  fly. 

The  question  then  arises  :  How  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  flow  is  it  necessary  to  stimu- 
late or  otherwise  cultivate  the  necessary 
crop  of  bees  ? 

Experience  teaches  that  a  small  stock 
may  be  worked  up  to  swarming  pitch  in 
about  six  weeks,  but  this,  even  in  expert 
hands,  is  usually  the  result"  of  exceptional 
care. 

Where  such  weak  stocks  exist,  and  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  they  will  be  ready 
for  the  main  harvest  of  the  summer,  it  may 
be  advisable  that  they  be  definitely  rele- 
gated to  some  auxiliary  work,  such  as 
brood-comb  building  from  sheets  of  foun- 
dation. 

Where  the  heather  gives  the  marketable 
harvest,  such  stocks  may  prove  to  be  as 
valuable  as  the  most  forward,  or  they  may 
be  united  just  before  the  clover  flow,  as 
advocated  by  one  of  America's  successful 
specialists,  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Of  course,  there  are  stocks  which 
will  work  up  without  assistance  —  well- 
provided  stocks  headed  by  young  queens, 
and  with  i^oom  for  the  hrood-i\est. 

If  these  conditions  are  present  the  novice 
may  do  much  worse  than  allow  such  stocks 
tO'  work  out  their  own  salvation,  which  they 
will  probably  accomplish  better  without 
his  help.  But  while  such  stocks  are,  let 
us  hope,  in  the  majority,  others  will  re- 
quire some  care,  and  the  Sooner,  in  reason, 
that  these  are  taken  in  hand,  the  better, 
for  it  must  pay  the  bee-keeper,  on  how- 
ever small  a  scale,  to  know  at  the  earliest 
available  moment  the  actual  condition  of 
his  stocks,  whether  good  or  bad.  If  good, 
his  mind  is  at  rest  ;  if  bad,  he  is  able  at 
once  to  put  matters  right ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  far  from  the  truth  would  be 
many  a  bee-keeper's  written  forecast  of 
the  spring  examination  of  each  hive. 

The  hives  which  were  supposed  tO'  be 
equally  well  provided  in  autumn  show 
astonishing  discrepancies,  from  which 
many  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned,  if 
the  owner  will  but  carefully  note  down  at  the 
time  the  state  of  things  and  compare  with 
the  autumn  record,  noting  the  differences, 
if  any,  in  hive  construction  and  situation. 
Over-confidence  that  matters  are  all  right 


does  not  pay,  but  it  does  pay  to  make 
sure.  The  queenless  lot  may  be  united 
at  once,  and  its  stores  disposed  to  better 
advantage  than  as  the  possible  prey  of 
robbers,  whilst  the  impoverished  cannot 
too  soon  be  supplied. 

In  my  own  case,  out  of  several  young 
queens  packed  up  late  last  autumn,  after 
a  trying  wait  for  proof  of  mating  during 
wretched  weather,  I  found  this  spring 
that  one  was  missing,  how  or  when  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  whilst  another  proved 
to  be  a  breeder  of  drones,  yet  she  made 
pretension  to  the  airs  and  graces  of 
maternity  before  the  winter. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  an 
early  thorough  examination  and  the  con- 
stant fiddling  little  attentions  of  which 
some  beginners  are  guilty.  Where  it  has 
not  already  been  done,  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity  for  examination 
should  he  seized,  and  the  thermo- 
meter is  the  best  guide. 

Where  attention  is  paid  to  the  tempera- 
ture, examinations  may  be  made  with  ad- 
vantage, even  in  early  spring. 

If  the  thermometer  stands  at  50  deg. 
Bhade,  vidth  the  sun  shining  and 
no  wind,  the  bees  are  sure  to 
be  flying,  when,  if  the  examination  be 
quiet  and  not  too  prolonged,  there  is  likely 
to  be  neither  trouble  from  chilled  brood, 
balled  queens,  nor  I'obbers. 

I  find  from  my  record  that  such  days 
occurred  this  year  upon  January  27,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  and  March  19  and  20  ;  since  when 
we  have  had  much  favourable  weather. 

In  any  early  examination,  it  is  an 
economy  of  time  to  take  a  well-filled  comb 
or  two  out  in  a  closed  box,  or  it  may  save  the 
opening  of  a  hive  twice,  to  take  such  at 
once  from  stocks  which  can  spare  them 
to  those  which  are  short. 
■  But  while  crowding  down  the  bees  may 
secure  greater  protection  it  is  false 
economy  to  greatly  reduce  the  stores  of 
any  stock  at  this  time,  unless  the  brood- 
nest  is  actually  crowded  out  with  stores, 
which  is  rarely  the  case.  If  this  be  so,  it 
is  also  likely  that  the  stored  pollen  may 
not  be  fully  available,  and  both  jnatters 
may  be  put  right  by  inserting  a  clean 
comb  on  either  side  of  the  patch  of  brood. 
These  combsi  may  have  one  side  each  filled 
with  pea-flour  well  shaken  into  the  cells. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  quicker  method  of 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  bees  when  there 
is  a  deai-th  of  natural  pollen,  and  breed- 
ing appears  to  be  slow  on  this  account. 
But  I  would  earnestly  repeat  the  sound 
advice  of  older  bee-men,  not  to  tinker 
fruitlessly  with  the  bees  at  this  time,  cer- 
tainly until  more  experience  has  been 
gained  in  their  management. 

{Continued  on  page  166.) 
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HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY    BEE. 

THE   APIARIES   OF   OUR  READERS. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Kerry,  whose  letters  in 
our  pages  under  the  initials  "  M.  K.,  Pil- 
town,"  will  be  familiar  to  older  readers, 
is  a  bee-man  of  the  best  type,  one  who 
keeps  bees  "for  the  love  of  them,"  and 
with  his  well-earned  pension  as  a  provision 
for  a  rainy  day,  resolves  on  relying  on  his 
bees  for  the  rest.  We  wish  him  good  luck 
and  long  years  of  pleasant  life  at  "  Piltown 
Cottage  Apiary."  For  the  rest,  his  notes 
need  no  addition  from  us.     He  says  :  — 

"I  commenced  bee-keeping  in  September, 
1887,  by  the  purchase  of  small  lots  of  bees 
in  a  skep,  and  after  feeding  and  nursing 
them  through  the  winter,  those  gave  me  two 
swarms  the  following  June.  I  then  pur- 
chased a  cottager's  hive,  along  with  a  rack 


which  now  flourish.  I  am  always  glad  to 
render  help  whenever  asked,  for  I  earnestly 
wish  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  co-operation  as  regards  our  industry. 

"  Like  all  beginners,  I  made  mistakes  at 
the  start,  and  got  well  punished  for  any 
rough  handling  by  the  bees,  but  for  many 
years  past  I  have  been  able  to  get  through 
all  sorts  of  manipulations  without  using  a 
veil  or  any  protection  when  working  among 
the  bees. 

"  I  was  fortunate-^soon  after  making  my 
start  as  a  bee-keeper — in  hearing  of  the 
'  British  Bee-keepers'  Guide  Book '  and 
the  British  Bee  Journal.  I  sent  for  the 
Guide  Book,'  and,  having  read,  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested  the  con- 
tents, I  set  to  work  out  by  practical  experi- 
ence what  I  had  acquired  by  theory,  and  in 


MR.   MICHAEL   KERRY's   APIART,    PILTOWN,    CO.    KILKENNY. 


of  sections,  and,  with  this  as  a  model, 
began  to  make  my  own  hives,  and  from  year 
to  year  my  stocks  gradually  increased,  till 
they  numbered  thirty  colonies,  all  in  frame 
hives. 

"  I  got  permission  to  stage  an  exhibit  of 
honey  at  the  Iverk  Farming  Society's  show 
held  in  Bessboro'  Park,  and  after  making 
a,  second  exhibit  of  the  same  kind,  the 
Society  included  sections  and  extracted 
honey  in  their  schedule,  with  good  prizes. 

"  This  show  eventually  proved  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  me,  for  I  find  no  diffi- 
culty now  in  disposing  of  my  produce.  I 
was  awarded  an  expert's  certificate  in 
October,  1902,  by  the  I.B.K.A.  In  later 
years  my  assistance  was  sought  by  begin- 
ners in  establishing  apiaries  on  modern 
lines  in  the  surrounding  districts,  many  of 


this  way  soon  became  master  of  my  work 
as  a  bee-keeper.  I  also  became  a  regular 
reader  of  the  B.  B.  Journal,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  next  to  impossible  for 
me  to  make  a  real  success  of  my  under- 
taking, there  being  no  one  within  reach 
working  bees  on  modern  methods 
to  have  a  chat  or  compare  notes 
with,  nor  was  there  any  experts 
or  instructors  at  that  time.  But  all 
that  is  now  changed  in  Ireland  ;  we  have 
two  monthly  bee  papers  and  an  I.  B.  Guide. 
Several  of  our  county  councils  have  in- 
cluded bee-keeping  in  their  schemes,  and 
have  engaged  instructors  in  bee-keeping 
for  their  respective  counties,  so  the  rising 
generation  of  Irish  bee-keepers  should  have 
a  full  chance  of  success. 

"  I  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  experiencfj 
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in  dealing  with  bees  affected  witli  foul 
brood  in  all  the  stages  of  this  dire  disease, 
and  of  all  the  methods,  I  prefer  the  '  shake 
off '  plan  to  any  followed  by  feeding  with 
medicated  syrujj,  and  a  thorough  disinfect- 
ing of  hives  with  a  good  petroleum  solder- 
ing lamp.  This  is  a  powerful  lamp — will 
melt  copper  wire,  5-8  mm.  in  diameter, 
in  the  ojDen  flame — is  handier,  and  does 
the  work  more  effectually  than  any  other 
plan,  and  I  have  tried  almost  all  the  known 
methods. 

"  My  locality  is  a  fairly  good  one  for 
honey,  as  shown  by  my  having  in  one  year 
secured  170  1-lb.  sections  from  a  single 
hive,  but  this  was  the  largest  '  take '  I 
ever  had.  I  iisually  secure  a  fair,  all-round 
return.  The  honey  some  years  is  a  bit  dark 
in  colour,  owing  to  the  bees  working  on  the 
many  sycamore  and  fruit  trees  before  the 
white  clover  blooms.  Some  years  I  take 
my  hives  to  the  heather,  but  am  beginning 
to  think  the  '  game  is  not  worth  the  candle,' 
except  as  pi'oviding  winter  stores  for  the 
bees. 

"  I  work  for  both  sections  and  extracted 
honey,  running  about  half  the  stocks  for 
each,  but  the  strongest  stocks  are  invari- 
ably supered  with  shallow  frames,  and 
they  yield  me  about  60  per  cent,  better  re- 
sults than  those  supered  with  sections.  All 
sections  sold  locally  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  are  delivered  to  purchasers  un- 
glazed,  but  those  sent  by  parcel  post, 
rail,  or  boat  are  glazed.  When  sent  by 
rail  I  always  book  at  '  owner's  risk  '  rate, 
and  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  In  send- 
ing honey  per  rail  I  find  the  heavier  the 
case  is  the  more  safely  it  travels  if  properly 
packed,  because  it  cannot  be  knocked  about 
in  transif.  I  have  frequently  sent  130  to 
150  1-lb.  screw-cap  jars  in  one  box. 

"  On  the  point  :  Does  bee-keeping  pay  ? 
I  emphatically  answer.  Yes  ;  and  in  a  poor 
country  like  Ireland  the  industry  is  a  great 
benefit  to  small  farmers,  labourers,  and  cot- 
tagers engaged  in  it,  by  supplementing 
their  slender  incomes  and  bettering  their 
jjosition  generally,  when  once  they  have  ac- 
quired the  necessary  ajipliances.  But 
apai't  from  the  financial  aspect  of  bee-keep- 
ing, the  health-giving  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  is  more  than  I  can  express. 
I  was  a  public  ser\'ant  on  becoming  owner 
of  my  first  stock  of  bees,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  1899,  when  I  retired  on 
a  pension,  the  number  of  colonies  in  my 
apiary  gradually  increased,  and  I  be- 
came more  scrupulously  careful  and 
diligent  iii  the  performance  of  my 
duties  in  case  ,  that  any  .  error 
or  mistake  might  be  the  cause  of 
my  transfer  to  another  locality,  and ,  the 
breaking-up  of  my  bee-keeping.  Happily, 
however,  all  Avent  well,  and  I  am  now,  since 
1899,  devoting  my  whole  time  to  my  bees 
and  those  of  my  clients. 


"  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  bees 
have  made  for  me  hosts  of  friends,  and 
brought  me  into  contact  with  evei-y  class 
of  society,  including  Royalty — the  grand- 
son of  our  late  Queen  visited  the  Earl  of 
Bessborough,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  a 
hand-shake  from  him  in  the  honey  tent  at 
the  show  being  held  during  his  visit.  We 
made  him  a  present  of  Irish  honey,  which 
he  graciously  accepted  and  acknowledged 
by  a  nice  letter  to  our  hon.  secretary.  Given 
a  good  year  in  1904,  I  intend  to  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  hope  all  my  brethren  in 
the  craft  will  do  the  same." 


("  The  Spring  Uxandyia' ion  "  continued  from 
page,  164.) 

Do  what  is  necessary  at  one  operation, 
and  leave  the  bees  to  progress  as  their  in- 
stincts direct.  Above  all,  do  not  be 
tempted  by  the  supposed  advantage  of 
brood-spreading  until  experience  has  shown 
what  you  will  gain  in  this  matter  without 
serious  loss. 

Do'  not  try  to  follow  several  systems  of 
management,  or  of  anything  else  for  that 
matter.  Remember  that  warmth  is  the 
key-note  of  progi'ess  at  this  time,  and  hives 
cannot  be  too  thick,  too  sheltered,  nor  too 
well  protected  inside.  DO'  not  forget  to 
make  that  careful  entry  of  the  condition 
of  each  stock,  and  whilst  your  whole  plan 
of  campaign  depends  upon  such  know- 
ledge, do  not  plan  too  much,  but  work 
simply,  for,  although  records  may  be  at^ 
tainable,  the  beginner  is  more  likely  to 
have  satisfactory  returns  if  he  does  not 
attempt  these  by  elaborate  and  tortuous 
methods. 

I  fear  I  must  ask  to  be  forgiven  by  the 
old  hands  for  wearily  trudging  over  well- 
known  ground  ;  but  it  is  beginners  whom  I 
would  address,  as  my  own  early  bee- 
keeping was  without  the  steadying  hand 
of  experience,  and  my  greatest  mistake  was' 
that  I  endeavoure'd  to  do  too  much,  so  that 
I  feel  the  message  strong  upon  me  to'  other 
beginners  of  like  mind  :  "  What  you  do, 
do  well,  but,  above  all  things,  go  slowly." — 
L.   S.   CitAWSHAW,  Ilkley-in-Wharfedale. 


FOUL  ^ BROOD    LEGISLATION 

AND     THE     CTJMBEKLAND     B.K.A. 

[5508.]  I  can  quite  endorse  what  "A 
Cumberland  Bee-keeper  "  says  on  page  154 
of  your  last  issue  as  to  the  members  of  the 
Cumberland  B.K.A.  being  far  fi'om  unani- 
mous in  their  support  of  Mr.  Saunders  in 
his  agitation  for  foul  brood  legislation.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  matter  has  never 
been  discussed  by  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation, and  I  think  this  will  also  apply  to 
other  matters  dealt  with  by  Mv.  Saunders 
in  the  capacity  of  hon.  sec.  The  fact  is, 
we  are  rarely  given  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing  anything   that   is   of  real   use   in 
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furthering  our  interests  as  Hbge-keepers, 
and  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  is  being 
expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  those 
in  "high  places"  are  "bossing  the  show."' 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  is  a 
niore  frequent  calling  together  of  our 
members  for  the  airing  of  ideas  such  as 
will  conduce  to  that  fraternity  and  com- 
munity of  interest  wliich  should  be  among 
the  chief  objects  of  every  association  ji 
this  kind.  Whilst  I — and  I  believe  I  <;an 
speak  for  almost  every  member — am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  association  has  done 
an  immense  amount  of  good  by  fighting, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  stamping  out  foul 
brood  in  the  county,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  other  matters  of  equal  im- 
portance which  might  be  taken  up,  and  in 
which,  up  to  the  present,  the  association 
or  its  officials  have  been  exceedingly  lax. 
I  trust  that  other  bee-keepers  in  the 
county  may  be  induced  to  write,  with  a 
view  of  infusing  moi-e  life  into  the  asso- 
ciation, for  if  this  is  not  sjjeedily  done, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  institution  will 
dwindle  and  die.  I  hope  also  that  when 
we  have  our  annual  meeting — which,  by 
the  way,  I  believe  is  some  time  over-due 
— that  the  members  will  attend  in  force 
and  have  the  courage  to  speak  what  they 
feel  in  regard  to  the  present  iinsatisfactory 
5nanagement. — I  send  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  sign  myself  A  Member  of  the 
Cumberland  B.K.A. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  FOUL-BROOD. 

[5509.]  I  was  very  much  interested  in 
your  review  of  M.  Ang.  Gross'  book,  "  La 
Loque  des  Abeilles "  ("  Foul  Brood  of 
Bees  "),  as  published  in  the  Bee  Journal 
of  April  21.  I  have  not  yet  read  of  so 
simple  a  treatment,  and,  if  as  efficacious  as 
the  author  claims,  the  prevention  of  foul- 
brood  is  a  comparatively  non-ti*oublesome 
matter.  Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  take  out  the  combs  to 
apply  the  preventive  or  cure  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  may  be 
continuously  applied  even  in  wet  weather, 
a  thing  impossible  with  remedies  which  re- 
quire the  opening  of  the  hive.  It  is  also  a 
boon  to  those  whose  time  is  limited,  and 
who  have  a  number  of  hives  to  examine. 

This  new  remedy  makes  the  necessity 
for  legislation  less  pressing,  as  we  can  pre- 
vent the  disease  by  occasional  fumigations, 
and  the  disease  need  not  be  so  much 
dreaded  as  before,  though  our  vigilance 
should  never  be  relaxed  in  connection  witli 
this  disease.  Legislation  is  not  so  desir- 
able as  some  think  ;  it  would  involve  a 
great  deal  of  expense  and  interference 
with  one's  apiaries  to  an  unwelcome  de- 
gree ;  besides,  so  long  as  bees  are  kept  in 
skeps  they  would  not  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amined,   and  the  Bill  would   require   the 


abolition  of 'skejis,"  vFHich  would  hot'  suit 
some  bee-keepers! 

Formalin  seems  to  be  the  very  thing  ve 
want.  ■  I  see  that  M.  Gross  recommends 
boring  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hive  at  tha 
back.  I  think  a  better  plan  would  be  to 
bore  a  hole  in  the  floor-board  a,t  the  centre 
of  the  back  of  same,  which  would  suit  the 
"W.B.C."  hive  and  all  hives  much  better, 
and  not  injure  them  in  any  way ;  the 
smoker  could  be  fitted  with  a  bent  nozzle 
to  suit  for  a  few  jjence.  Can  you  please 
state  (1)  about  how  big  a  piece  of  saturated 
charcoal  would  be  enough  for,  say,  twelve 
hives?  (2)  What  is  the  object  of  covering 
it  with  leaves  or  paper  ?  I  wish  to  have  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  principles  involved 
so  that  I  can  modify  as  I  find  desirable 
in  details.  (3)  Is  the  book  by  M.  Gross 
procurable  printed  in  English?  I  intend 
to  use  the  new  agent  as  a  preventive,  for 
I  think  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

For  boring  holes  in  the  bottom  of  hives 
without  distui-bing  the  latter,  a  brace 
which  works  at  an  angle  can  be  used.  The 
holes  so  made  could  be  corked,  and  just 
before  use  all  the  corks  could  be  taken  out, 
and  replaced  immediately  after  fumigat- 
ing. (4)  Is  there  any  danger  of  hurting 
the  brood  by  this  new  agent?  (5)  Does  it 
hurt  the  brood  to  spray  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  disinfectants  usually  used  ?  I 
have  recently  been  spraying  mine  as  a  pre- 
ventive when  transferring  them  to  new- 
clean  hives.  I  have  never  done  so  befoi-e  ; 
but  foul-brood  has  been  in  the  district,  and 
I  wish  to  spare  no  pains  to  keep  free  from 
it,  for  my  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  others, 
and  would  be  very  glad  to  find  formalin  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it ;  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  learning  of  it,  will  consider 
that  the  trifle  spent  on  the  Bee  Journal 
weekly  is  a  very  good  investment.  Some 
bee-keepers  never  take  in  a  bee  paper,  but 
the  loss  is  their  own. 

To  know  of  formalin  is  worth  jjounds  to 
any  bee-keeper.  —  W.  J.  Farmer,   Truro. 

[  (1)  No  definite  size  is  given  by  the 
author,  who  says  this  must  be  determined 
by  experiment.  (2)  The  leaves  and  T^aper 
are  used  to  keejj  the  fuel  in  place,  while  the 
leaves  and  juniper  twigs  give  off  moist 
vapour,  which  is  useful.  (3)  No.  (4)  The 
author  says  there  is  no  danger  if  it  is  not 
over-done.  (5)  This  is  certainlv  not  recom- 
mended,-nor  is  it  necessary. — Eds.-] 


JUDGING  AT  HONEY  SHOWS. 

[5510.]  Colonel  Walker's  jDaper  on  judg- 
ing honey,  recently  read  at  the  B. B.K.A. 
conversazione,  is  to  my  mind  very  lucid 
and  distinct.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Colonel 
that  the  judge  should  be  equipped  with 
colour-test  glasses,  and  the  measure  for 
the  sections.  The  tables  of  marks  are  also 
very  good,  and  though  differing  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  marks,  on  the  various  points,  I  may 
say  it  is  the  line  I  have  always  followed 
when  judging  at  shows.  I  hold  the  opinion, 
however,  that  a  judge  should  be  prepared 
to  answer  any  question  respecting  the 
various  exhibits,  and  thus  prove  that  the 
awards  are  correct;  then,  if  he  has  done 
his  duty  without  favouring  any  one, 
he  has  nothing  to  fear.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Pugh  on 
colour-grading  being  the  duty  of  the 
steward  or  secretary ;  for  instance,  John 
Smith  enters  a  dozen  jars  of  extracted 
hcney  in  the  "medium"  class,  which  is 
No.  6  on  the  schedule,  because  he  con- 
siders it  too  dark  for  the  "  light "  class. 
His  tickets  and  number  of  entry  are  sent 
him,  but  when  his  honey  arrives  on  the 
morning  of  the  show,  and  is  placed  along- 
side the  other  exhibits,  it  is  found  to  be 
the  darkest  in  the  medium  class,  and  when 
the  test  glasses  are  applied  it  is  found  to  be 
below  the  mark.  The  secretary  cannot  re- 
move the  exhibit  and  put  it  into  the  class 
for  dark  honey.  The  special  tickets  for 
disqualifications,  I  consider,  are  a  very  good 
suggestion.  Again,  it  is  well  for  an  experi- 
enced judge  to  be  appointed  with  a  junior. 
In  conclusion,  I  think  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  honey  judging  must  feel  grate- 
ful to  Colonel  Walker  for  his  valuable 
paper  on  the  subject. — J.  S.  L.,  Oldbury 
Wells,  Bridgnorth. 


BEE-NOTES    FROM   NORTHANTS. 

[5511.]  I  examined  my  bees  on  April  18 
for  the  first  time  since  October  last,  and 
found  them  in  first-rate  condition,  and 
plenty  of  honey  in  combs,  and  doing  well  ; 
in  fact,  some  had  more  than  enough  of 
sealed  stores,  so  I  equalised  the  food  by 
taking  out  a  comb  of  stores  and  giving  it 
to  stocks  less  well  provided.  I  never  feed 
my  bees  but  once  a  year,  when  I  give 
each  stock  a  good  cake  of  candy  some  time 
in  January.  I  lay  this  on  just  above  the 
cluster,  then,  if  the  weather  becomes  very 
cold,  the  bees  have  food  close  at  hand 
without  moving  about  for  it.  I  adopt  this 
plan  because  most  of  my  stocks  are  win- 
tered in  double-storied  hives,  with  eleven 
frames  in  each  story,  or  twenty-two 
frames  in  all,  and  never  lose  a  stock  in 
the  winter  as  I  always  leave  them  a  full 
supply  of  honey  in  September.  I  have  now 
twenty-three  stocks,  and  they  did  well  last 
year,  though  the  honey  w^s  rather  da-'k 
in  colour.  I  have  only  had  one  swarm  in 
four  years ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  go  in  for 
swarms,  as  my  hives  are  located  four  miles 
from  my  home,  and  I  am  unable  to  see 
them  more  than  about  once  a  w^ek.  From 
all  appearances  at  present  the  bees  seem 
likely  to  come  out  very  well  this  year,  not 
only  my  own,  but  those  of  several  bee- 
keepers that  I  have  visited. — Wm. 
Manning,  Northampton,  April  21. 


A    HOME-MADE    EXTRACTOR. 

[5512.]  If  you  will  kindly  insert  one 
more  letter  from  me  on  the  above  subject 
in  reply  to  your  correspondent,  "  Pro  Bono 
Publico"  (5497,  page  154),  I  will 
be  glad.  It  is  not  of  much  use 
to  have  any  further  argument  in 
print.  Let  us  put  the  thing  to  a  practical 
test.  I  therefore  ask :  Will  some  reader 
of  the  B.B.J.,  living  near  Charing,  kindly 
volunteer  to  come  and  see  the  extractor 
at  work  during  the  coming  season,  and 
afterwards  report  on  its  efficiency  to  the 
Bee  Jotjunal  ? 

Perhaps  the  sample  of  honey  I  sent  to 
the  Editors  may  have  lost  consistency 
from  the  fact  that  I  had  to  reliquefy  it 
after  granulation. 

I  am  sorry  the  letter  I  wrote  has  not 
met  with  "  Pro  Bono  Publico's  "  approval, 
because  I  had  some  thoughts  of  contribu- 
ting an  article  on  the  subject  of  "  How  I 
made  an  Observatory  Hive  for  3s."  This, 
I  supposed,  might  be  interesting  to  brother 
schoolmasters,  for  mine  is  fixed  in  the 
school  window,  and  the  children  are  hugely 
interested  in  the  operations  going  on  in 
the  hive.  If  it  was  only  to  lead  to  my 
being  adversely  criticised,  I  should  hardly 
care  to  write. — S.  Darlington,  Charing, 
Kent,  April  25. 

[We  do  not  think  our  friend  need  have 
any  fear  in  the  direction  indicated  from 
our  personal  knowledge  of  the  critic  re- 
ferred to  above. — Eds.] 


HOME-MADE  APPLIANCES. 

[5513.]  In  reply  to  your  correspondent 
"  Heather  "  (5505,  page  156),  I  beg  to  state 
that  the  "  Rymer  "  honey-press  is  mads  of 
knetal,  and  is  not  in  his  power  to  make 
unless  he  has  a  foundry  at  his  command. 
It  is  a  most  efiicient  machine,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  best  of  its  .dnd.  Bee- 
keepers may  make  fair  hives  of  wooden 
articles  themselves,  but  extractors  or 
honey-presses  are  best  purchased,  and  are 
very  cheap  and  very  good.  Indeed,  I  think 
there  is  not  much  to  be  saved  by  making 
any  appliances  ;  all  are  very  cheap  indeed, 
as  sent  out  by  the  chief  makers,  and  are 
true  and  exact  in  fit.  —  W.  J.  Farmer, 
Truro,  April  23. 

TEACHING     BEE-KEEPING     IN 

SCHOOLS. 
[5514.]  I  agree  with  your  several  corres- 
pondents as  to  the  desirability  of  teaching 
bee-management  in  the  elementary  schools, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  correct 
diagrams  are  provided.  I  recently  went 
into  a  school  in  which  I  am  interested,  and 
found  a  good  sheet  of  illustrations,  but  the 
letterpress  informed  me  that  the  yellow 
pollen  carried  in  on  the  bee's  thighs  was 
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made  into  wax  combs.  This  teaching  could 
not  do  good  or  train  good  bee-keepers  for 
future  use.  The  sheet  had  been  supplied 
and  was  issued  by  a  firm  in  Paternoster 
Row,  London. — R.  P.,  Whitchurch,  Salop, 
April  19. 


(Bthm  imm  xU  gim. 


Somersham,  Hunts.,  April  25. — For  a 
week  past  we  have  had  glorious  weather  for 
bees,  they  are  bringing  in  honey  and  pollen 
in  abundance.  This  is  the  best  season  in 
my  remembrance  for  the  fertilisation  of 
fruit  blossom,  and  I  may  add  that  in  our 
fruit-growing  district,  the  growers,  are  re- 
alising the  importance  and  utility  of  bees 
in  this  important  work.  I  have  had  several 
applications  for  hives  of  bees  for  fertilising 
fruit  oi'chards,  and  have  supplied  the  de- 
mands most  willingly  on  the  condition  that 
the  orchards  "  must  not  be  sprayed  with 
arsenical  compound." — Richard  Browjst. 


(^mm  and  Jicpliw. 


[3378.]  Uniting  Stocks  in  Spring. — I  have 
a  stock  of  bees  in  frame-hive  which  lost  its 
queen  during  the  winter.  As  the  bees  were 
pretty  strong  in  numbers,  and  I  thought 
them  well  worth  saving,  I  placed  a  weak 
stock  in  straw  skep  over  the  body  box, 
with  the  usual  precautions,  and  the  two 
lots  have  got  them  to  unite  quite  peace- 
ably. I  now  wish  to  remove  the  skep  from 
overhead  at  as  eai'ly  a  date  as  possible 
to  prevent  the  bees  from  storing  in  the 
skep  during  the  honey  flow.  I  therefore 
ask  if  you  will,  with  your  usual  kindness, 
advise  me  on  the  following  points? — 1. 
Will  it  be  advisable  for  me  without  delay 
to  drive  the  bees  from  skep  in  the  usual 
way  until  the  queen  is  secured,  then  re- 
place the  skep  with  excluder  zinc  between, 
for  the  brood  to  hatch  out  ?  Or  would  it  be 
best  to  defer  this  operation  until  the 
weather  is  warmer?  I  have  driven  .bees 
before,  but  not  so  early  in  the  year  as 
this.  2.  Will  you  also  please  say  if  bees 
gather  honey  or  pollen  from  the  horse 
chestnut  trees,  which  are  very  plentiful 
about  here  ?  In  offering  my  tithe  of  thanks 
for  the  many  helps  given  in  B.B.J.,  I  send 
name,  etc.,  and  sign  Fievre  d'Abeille, 
Gosport,  April  22. 

Reply. — 1.  If  the  bees  are  using  the 
body-box  of  frame-hive  as  their  brood- 
chamber,  there  will  be  no  need  to  trouble 
about  "driving."  If  there  is  no  brood  in 
skep,  the  latter  may  be  removed  as  soon 
as  convenient,  and  its  contents  utilised  as 


found  desirable.  2.  The  horse  chestnut 
yields  pollen  and  a  little  honey,  the  latter 
of  poor  quality. 

[3379.]  Starting  a  SmaU  Bee  Farm. — 
As  a  reader  of  the  B.B.  J.,  and  also  a  great 
lover  of  bees,  I  would  like  to  ask  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  commencing  a  small 
bee  fai-m  in  this  district ;  I  would  very 
^much  like  to  do  so  if  I  could  make  it  a 
success.  I  have  now  five  stocks  in  skeps 
to  commence  with,  and  live  only  about  one 
mile  distant  from  the  heather.  There  are 
also  hundreds  of  fruit  trees  planted  about 
half  a  mile  from  my  home,  it  is  situate 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Sheffield.  I  have 
been  a  bee-keeper  all  my  life,  but  never 
in  a  larger  way  than  owning  a  few  skeps. 
I  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  my  own 
hives,  as  I  have  a  workshop  for  my  ordi- 
nary trade,  and  I  want  something  to  fill 
up  my  time.  Will  you  please  advise  me 
as  to  the  best  method  I  could  adopt?  If 
space  will  allow,  I  would  also  like  to  ask 
what  I  must  do  with  two  skeps  that  have 
7  or  8  lb.  of  honey  in  them,  but  the  bees  of 
both  skeps  have  died,  either  through  star- 
vation or  loss  of  queen.  I  send  name  and 
address,  and  sign  Anxious,  Sheffield, 
April  21. 

Reply. — If  your  experience  of  the  dis- 
trict, so  far  as  its  honey  resources  go,  is 
favourable  for  the  purpose,  the  next  thing 
will  be  to  study  the  up-to-date  methods 
of  modern  bee-keeping  and  all  connected 
with  apiculture  as  a  means  of  income.  You 
will  have  to  entirely  give  up  the  old- 
fashioned  skeps,  save  keeping  a  few  for 
swarms,  perhaps.  The  first  thing  is  to 
procure  a  "  Guide  Book,"  which  will  fur- 
nish all  particulars  with  regard  to  your 
future  work.  You  cannot  learn  bee-keep- 
ing from  our  "  Queries  and  Replies " 
column. 

[3380.]  Transferring  Bees  from  Old 
Frames. — Though  a  reader  of  the  B.B. J., 
I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  hand- 
ling bees,  so  I  am  asking  for  some  help  in 
a  difficulty.  I  bought  a  stock  of  bees  in 
an  old-fashioned  frame-hive.  They  are  a 
grand  lot,  but  have  been  neglected  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  when  you  try  to  move 
the  frames  they  fall  to  pieces.  I  tried  to 
lift  one  frame,  and  it  broke,  and  completely 
spoiled  the  comb.  I  therefore  ask  your 
kind  help  in  the  trouble,  as  I  am  very 
anxious  to  move  the  bees  into  a  new  frame- 
hive  before  they  swarm,  but,  as  already 
said,  the  frames  will  not  stand  moving. 
Hoping  you  can  instruct  to  get  them  into 
another  hive,  and  when  to  do  it,  I  send 
name,   and   sign  —  C.   B.   A.,   Aylesbury. 

Reply. — Your  best  plan  is  to  set  the 
old  hive,  bees  and  all,  on  the  top  of  the 
new  frame-hive,  and  allow  the  bees  to 
transfer   themselves   into   the   latter.      Of 
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course,  you  will  see  that  the  new  frames 
are  fitted  with  fiill  sheets  of  foundation, 
and  also  take  necessary  precautions  as  ad- 
vised in  the  "Guide  Book."  When  the 
queen  has  started  laying  in  the  new  hive, 
the  old  one  may  be  removed  as  directed, 
and  its  contents  utilised. 

[3381.]  Introducing  Virgin  Queens. — See- 
ing that  virgin  queens  can  be  obtained  so 
cheaply  (through  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  British  Bee  Jotjrnal)  I  should  be 
pleased  to  know  if  they  are  introduced  in 
the  same  way  as  fertilised  queens,  as  I 
suppose  they  would  not  be  so  readily  ac- 
cepted as  a  queen  already  f  ei'tilised  ?  I 
have  a  stock  of  bees  in  a  skep  (purchased 
this  spring)  placed  on  the  top  bars  of  a 
frame-hive  for  the  bees  to  transfer  them- 
selves below,  and  should  like  to  know 
how  to  introduce  a  virgin  queen  with  a 
chance  of  success,  when  they  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  frames.  Thanking 
you  for  identifying  my  bees  in  March  17 
issue. — C.  P.,  Aylesbury. 

Reply. — You  will  not  find  virgin  queens 
advertised  for  sale  in  our  columns  in 
April.  Why  not  buy  a  fertile  queen,  which 
are  already  offered  as  low  as  3s.  6d.  each  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  safety 
in  introducing,  virgin  queens  are  not  less 
readily  accepted  than  laying  ones. 

[3382.]  Gomhs  Infested  With  Wax  Moth. 
—I  have  a  set  of  combs  by  me  (not  in  use) 
that  the  wax  moth  has  attacked.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  destroy  the  insects  ? 
Would  putting  them  under  water  do  the 
needful  ? — H.  T.  Critchley,  Chalford, 
,  Glos.,  April  22. 

Reply. — If  the  larva  of  wax  moth  has 
made  any  serious  headway  in  damaging 
the  combs,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  melt- 
ing them  down  for  wax,  if  worth  it,  or 
destroying  outright  by  burning. 

[3383.]  Using  Frames  at  Narrow  Distance 
Apart. — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
would  answer  the  following  questions:  — 
1.  When  using  a  "W.B.C."  section-rack, 
is  it  advisable  to  remove  each  frame  of 
thr-ee  sections  as  sealed  over,  or  is  it  better 
to  wait  till  the  whole  crateful  is  completed 
before  removing  any  ?  2.  Will  bees  as 
readily  draw  out  into  comb  frames  fitted 
with  foundation  when  the  spaces  between 
the  latter  are  narrowed  as  they  will  when 
they  are  the  full  distance  apart  (I 
suppose  it  is  useless  to  contract  the  space 
between  combs  which  already  have  drone- 
cells  in  them  ?)  3.  Ought  stimulative  feed- 
ing to  be  continued  after  fruit  trees  are  in 
blossom  ? — J.  H.  Pkotheroe,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  April  20. 

Reply. — 1.  Not  necessary,  but  it  is  some- 
.  times  advisable  to  do  so.    2.  Yes.  3.  Stimu- 
lative feeding  may  be  dispensed  with  when 
honey  is  coming  in  from  outside  sources. 


A  nominal  charge  of  Sg.-  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  eolwrnn,  which  covers  cost  0/  insertion  from  order 
till  date  of  show.  Cash  should  accompany  orders  for 
naertion. 

June  7  to  10,  at  Guildford.  —  Koyal 
Gouniies  Agricultural  iSociety's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Iwenty-one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Hon.  Secretary,  Harden 
H,ouse,  Redhill,  Surrey.    ]g!ntries  clo^e  May  14 

June  21  to  25,  at  Park  Royal,  Lonaon.— 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  .Show.  Bee  and  Hone*^ 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K.A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanoyer-square,  W.  Entries 
Close  May  2,  or  at  extra  fees  up  to  May  16. 

July  14  and.  15,  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A.  Fourteen 
classes.  Liberal  money  prizes  and  silver  medals. 
Schedules  from  R.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K.A., 
Tothill,  Altord,  Lines     Entries  close  June  14. 

August  4,  at  Kingsthorpe,  Nortliants.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Nortliants  B.K.^A.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  (Entry  free.)  Prizes  20s., 
10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  K.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 

Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  askiny  jor  adU'e^tcii  0/  iiLumijao- 
txirers  or  eorregpondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  sveh  information,  ean  only 
oe  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'neral 
good  0/  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertinementn.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  thai,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately folloteing  the  receipt  of  their  commujiications. 

T.  S.  (Carlisle).— Sugar  for  Bee-Food.— If 
by  "  Demerara  sugar "  you  mean  raw, 
unrefined  sugar,  it  is  quite  unsuitable 
for  bees,  especially  as  winter  food.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  any  one  that  the 
long  confinement  in  winter  to  which  bees 
are  subject,'  with  no  opportunity  for  a 
cleansing  flight  for  months  at  a  time, 
must  render  unsuitable  sugar  from 
which  the  molasses  or  treacle  is  not  re- 
moved by  refining. 

F.  PoAT  (Guernsey). — Honey  Sources. — 
Furze,  the  common  broom,  and  the  haw- 
thorn, or  "May,"  all  produce  more  or 
less  honey,  but  none  of  them  are  regarded 
as  reliable  sources  of  supply. 
Suspected  Conibs. 

E.  R.  C.  (Newton  Abbot). — Comb  is  badly 
affected  with  foul  brood. 

C.  H.  B.  (Newmarket). — You  are  quite 
right  with  regard  to  comb  being  dis- 
eased, but,  indeed,  by  sample  sent,  the 
foul  brood  cannot  be  classed  as  "  of  old 
standing."  In  fact,  all  the  capped  cells 
contain  larvse  hatched  from  eggs  that 
have,  in  all  probabilitj^  been  laid  this 
yeai',  and  some  of  the  uncapjsed  larvae  are 
only  just  beginning  to  turn  colour. 

W.  T.  (Stratford-on-Avon). — Comb  is  dis- 
eased (see  next  week's  B.  J.). 
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THE    "ROYAL"    SHOW    IN    JUNE. 

THE  DATE  FOR  CLOSING  ENTRIES. 

Reverting  to  our  mention  of  the  above 
show  last  week,  we  now  have  pleasure  in 
stating  that  it  has  been  decided  to  extend 
the  date  of  closing  entries  till  May  16  with- 
(out  extra  fees.  This  concession  was  made 
last  year,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  need  arises 
equally  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
lateness  of  the  honey  season.  The  decision 
will,  no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  many  who 
had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  exhibit, 
but  will  now  be  in  a  more  hopeful  position 
with  regard  to  honey  of  the  current  year, 
which  promises  to  be  plentiful  before  mid- 
June. 

The  following  letter,  just  received  from 
the  Vioe-Chairman  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  con- 
veys a  further  announcement,  which  we  do 
not  doubt  will  be  welcome  to  a  large 
majority  of  bee-keej)ers  :  — 

Salters'  Hall,  St.  Swithin's-Iane, 
London,  E.G., 

April  28,  1904. 

Gentlemen, — I  learn  that  considerable 
distrust  is  felt  as  to  the  working  of  the 
new  clause  in  the  regulations  empowering 
the  Show  Committee  to  purcliase  winning 
exhibits.  Will  you  kindly  state,  as  plainly 
as  possible,  that  the  clause  is  inserted  to 
give  the  requisite  power,  and  will  only  be 
put  in  force  after  careful  consideration  of 
each  case,  probably  in  very  few  instances 
throughout  the  season  ? 

Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season 
it  has  been  decided  to  allow  an  extension 
of  time  for  making  entries  at  the  ordinaiy 
fees  till  May  16.  I  hope  this  will  result 
in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  entries. 
Thos.  I.  Weston, 
Vice-Chairman,  B.B.K.A. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  add  anything  to 
Mr.  Weston's  letter  beyond  saying  that  the 
only  exception  to  dispensing  with  the  pur- 
chase of  winning  exhibits  clause  would  be 
in  cases  where  complaint  was  made  by  other 
exhibitors  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  that 
the  exhibits  staged  were  not  the  exhibitor's 
own  produce.  This  exception,  though  an 
infi-ingement  of  the  rule  is  extremely  im- 
probable, will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to 
all  right-thinking  men. 

In  view  of  the  whole  situation,  we  are 
hopeful  of  seeing  a  satisfactory  display  of 
exhibits  from  bee-keepers  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  because,  by  the  new 
arrangement  of  grouping  counties,  there  is 
now  no  gi'ound  for  complaint  or  grievance 
on  the  part  of  Northern  bee-men  that  they 
had  no  chance  of  successfully  competing 
with  their  more  favourably  located  brethren 
in  the  South.  Everyone  now  has  an  equal 
chance,  and  it  is  for  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  arrangement. 


7'he  Editors  do  not  hold  themselvet  r*sponsiblg  for  th* 
•pinions  expressed  hy  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonynwas  communications,  and  corre- 
tpondentt  are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  pa/^er 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  puhlication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake   to  return  rejected  communications. 

Communications  re'minri  to  the  liUrary  department, 
reports  of  A»>ociat!(iiiK.  Shoicn.  Mretivfis\  I'JclinrK,  Queries, 
Books  for  Review,  A-c,  muH  be  aMir'n-'Hl  ovly  to  "The 
Editors  of  the  '  Biitish  Bee  Joiiinnl.' 10.  BiicHnoham- 
street,  Strand,  London',  W.c."  Ail  hnxinexx  communi- 
cations relating  to  iiihje>tiseinp/its.i^-c  ,  iiiuxt  he  addrein'rd 
to  "The  JManaqei!,  •  Biilish  Fee  .lournal'  Office,  10, 
Bucltingham-strtet,  Strand,  London.  W.C" 

•„•  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Corretpnnd^ntt, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  qiien/  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  ag  teeU 
as  l}u  pag*  on  which  it  appears, 

INTERCOMMUNICATION    AMONG 
BEES. 

[5515.]  Early  one  morning,  at  end  of 
May,  when  honey  had  been  coming  in  well 
for  several  days,  I  glanced  out  of  a  win- 
dow overlooking  the  apiary  at  the  hives, 
expecting  to  see  the  bees  working  hard.  I 
observed,  with  surprise,  that  work  was  at 
a  complete  standstill,  and  confusion 
reitrned  among  the  hives.  Large  masses  of 
bees  were  seen  on  the  alighting  boards,  and 
the  hive  entrances  appeared  to  be  blocked 
up-  with  them,  just  as  in  desperate  cases 
of  robbing.  The  honey  flow  had  been  good, 
and  warm,  settled  weather  promised  its 
continuance,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  disturbance  was  caused  by 
a  large  number  of  bee-scouts  apparently  on 
the  look-out  for  homes  to  which  they  might 
lead  their  swarms.  I  had  indoor  work  to 
occupy  me  until  breakfast,  and  while  pai*- 
taking  of  that  meal  several  bees  entered  the 
room  and  began  fussing  about  quite  busily, 
which  made  my  people  jocosely  remark  that 
the  bees  had  something  very  important  on 
hand. 

I  explained  what  I  had  observed  from  the 
window,  and  added  that  I  would  soon  re- 
store order  in  the  apiary. 

A  survey  of  the  hives  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  the  disturbance  was  caused  princi- 
pally by  four  strong  lots  of  scouts  attack- 
ing the  hives  where  the  trouble  was.  I 
therefore  decided  to  remove  the  confusion 
and  stOT3  the  fighting  by  offering  the  scouts 
a  liive  for  their  purpose  and  so  allow  the 
other  bees  to  resume  ordinary  work.  So 
I  chose  for  the  purpose  a  hive  that  had 
been  prepared  for  an  artificial  swann, 
and  on  removing  the  quilts  I  found  two 
large  spiders  had  taken  possession  of  the 
empty  spaces  left  between  the  frames,  and 
were  now  preventing  the  scouts  from 
bringing  their  swarms.  I  therefore  ejected 
these  spiders,  and  while  clearing  away 
their  webs,  and  cleaning  the  floor-board, 
the  bee-scouts  were  most  assiduously 
assisting,   crawling  over    my    hands    and 
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busily  removing  debris,  and  in  every  way 
urging  on  the  work  of  cleaning  up.  I 
noticed,  however,  on  replacing  the  quilts, 
that  several  scouts  ran  in  to  see  that  all 
was  in  order  inside,  and  on  coming  out 
part  of  them  remained  to  guard  the  en- 
trance, while  the  remainder  took  wing  and 
flew  right  away.  I  surmised  that  they  had 
gone  to  fetch  the  swai'm. 

The  next  hive  I  prepared  was  two  rows 
further  off,  but  standing  near  enough  to 
enable  me,  while  working,  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  one  first  prepared.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  I  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
very  large  swarm  on  the  wing,  but  it 
seemed  a  long  way  off.  The  aj)iary  is 
situated  on  elevated  ground,  and  as  I 
gazed  up  the  lower-lying  meadows  I  noticed 
the  swarm — looking  like  a  small,  dark 
cloud  in  the  distance — come  sailing  along 
down  the  meadows  until  it  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  then  commenced  rising 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees  growing  upon  the 
hill-side,  and  made  a  halt  about  20  ft. 
away  from  the  hive  first  prepared.  At 
this  j)oint  the  swarm  went  through  various 
performances  most  interesting  to  watch. 
The  bees  then  threaded  their  way  quietly 
into  the  home  offered  them  and  were  soon 
in  possession. 

After  I  had  prepared  the  second  hive, 
I  began  getting  a  third  one  ready,  but  had 
only  been  a  few  minutes  so  occupied  when 
I  again  heard  the  familiar  sound,  and  saw 
a  moderate-sized  swarm  making  its  way 
towards  the  apiary,  where  it  soon  found 
'  the  home  prepared  for  it,  making  as 
directly  as  possible  for  the  entrance  of  the 
second  prepared  hive. 

On  approaching  the  hive,  I  saw  the  queen 
alight  and  enter,  as  if  fully  pre-informed 
by  her  scouts,  and  in  this  way  acting  very 
differently  to  the  timid  action  of  queens  in 
artificial  swarms  when  the  latter  are 
thrown  on  to  the  alighting  board. 

On  completing  the  arrangements  of  the 
third  hive  I  went  indoors  to  pack  some 
goods,  and  not  more  than  ten  minutes  later 
I  heard  from  my  people  that  a  large  swarm 
was  coming  from  the  eastward.  I  there- 
fore went  outside  and  saw  this  swarm  enter 
the  third  hive.  Shortly  afterwards  I 
noticed  that  the  fourth  lot  of  scouts  were 
still  crowding  about  the  entrance  of  one 
or  two  hives,  but  the  apiary  had  already 
almost  regained  its  normal  condition,  so 
there  was  no  need  to  prepare  a  fourth 
hive.  ' 

The  incidents  related  above  are  worth 
recording,  because  they  appear  to  prove  the 
existence  of  some  power  of  intercommuni- 
cation among  bees  on  matters  within  the 
sphere  of  their  domestic  requirements. 
Nothing  was  done  to  the  hives  used  beyond 
rendering  them  fit  to  receive  a  swarm,  so 
the  bee-scouts  could  take  nothing  material 
with    them,    yet   they   evidenced    a   ready 


means  of  guiding  their  swarm  in  each  case 
to  the  home  suitably  prepared  for  them. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  I  prepare 
the  hive  for  a  swarm,  I  allow  an  ample 
number  of  frames,  and  later  on  reduce 
these  in  number  to  the  requirements  of 
the  swarm.  I  have  observed  that  natural 
swarms  have  a  decided  preference  for 
frames  of  foundation  rather  than  built-out 
combs,  and  provided,  also,  a  partly  built- 
out  comb  is  given  to  enable  the  bees  to  get 
rid  of  the  honey  thev  bring  with  them, 
which  they  do  very  shortly  after  tenanting 
the  hive. — Peter  Bois,  Jersey,  April  28. 


BEE    FORAGE. 


[5516.]  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  or  some  of 
yoiir  corresj)ondents  will  kindly  state  what 
is  the  value  of  the  dandelion  as  bee-forage. 
In  a  communication  from  Germany 
published  in  your  columns  in  the  spring  of 
1903,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  bee- 
foi"age  available  there,  and  it  would  seem 
therefore  to  has^e  some  value.  I  write 
from  an  interested  motive.  Immediately 
behind  my  house  is  a  large  field  of  forty  or 
fifty  acres,  plentifully  furnished  with 
dandelion.  Hitherto  I  have  regarded  this 
as  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  for  the  seeds 
waft  in  clouds  into  my  garden  and  keep 
me  busy  weeding,  but  if  my  bees  can  suck 
honey  thereout  in  any  quantity,  I  shall  in 
future  look  on  the  pest  with  more 
equanimity. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  of  general  interest 
if  the  Bee  Jouhnal  were  to  give  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  bee  forage,  what  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  furnish  honey  or  pollen, 
or  both,  and  what  are  their  comparative 
values.  The  chief  forage-plants  are,  of 
course,  well  known,  such  as  crocus  and 
arabis,  fruit  trees,  sycamore,  white  clover, 
lime  trees,  heather,  and  for  latest  crop, 
ivy,  but  I  notice  the  bees  work  on  many 
others.  At  the  present  time  my  bees  are 
vei*y  busy  indeed  on  the  aforesaid  dande- 
lion, and  use  their  tongues  freely,  as  well 
as  collect  good  sized  pockets  of  bright- 
coloured  pollen  Later  in  the  season  a 
cotoneaster  on  the  front  of  my  house  simply 
roars  with  bees,  and  they  browse  freely  on 
sage,  marjoram,  thyme,  and  other  herbs. 

Have  elm,  beech,  oak,  hawthorn,  ash, 
mountain  ash,  blackthorn,  gorse,  dogwood, 
maple,  decided  value  ?  A  discussion  on  this 
subject,  if  there  has  not  been  one  published 
for  some  time,  would  probably  be  of  inter- 
est to  your  readers  and  of  value  to  all  bee- 
keepers.—T.  J.  P.,  Guildford,  April  20. 

[The  dandelion  is  very  useful  in  early 
spring  as  yielding  a  plentiful  supply  of 
pollen,  and  thus  stimulating  breeding 
effectively,  but  its  honey  value  is  small  ; 
consequently  it  is  not  included  amongst 
flowers  valuable  as  bee-forage.  With  re- 
gard to  j)ublishing  a  full  list  of  flowers 
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visited  by  bees,  it  would  be  more  interest- 
ing to  a  few  than  useful  to  many.  Our 
Senior  Editor  some  years  ago,  compiled  a 
very  comprehensive  list,  giving  also  the  re- 
spective honey  and  pollen  values  of  each 
flower  named.  This  list  (recommended  by 
the  Council  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  and  published 
by  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading)  is  still  ob- 
tainable. None  of  the  trees  mentioned 
above,  save  hawthorn,  have  any  value  as 
honey-prod^^cers. — Eds.] 


BEES   AND   HAZEL   CATKINS. 

THE    MISSEL    THKTTSH. 

[5517.]  Referring  to  my  letter  in  B.B.J. 
of  February  25,  on  page  78,  I  should  have 
explained  that  we  were  examii;ing  th-^ 
blossoms  on  the  hazel  trees  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  crop  of  nuts  we  were  likely  to 
have  this  year,  and  I  can  now  state  from 
a  recent  ins23ection  that  we  shall  have  a 
splendid  lot  this  year.  For  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  do  not  know  what  the  blossom 
of  the  catkin  is  like,  I  may  say  it  is  a  small 
red  blossom  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head. 
Any  one  can  see  the  actual  catkins  at  a 
glance,  but  you  must  look  very  closely  if 
you  want  to  see  the  blossom,  unless  the 
sun  is  shining,  when  they  show  up  very 
plainly.  Now  I  contend  that  bees  do 
not  gather  pollen  from  the  hazel  catkin  ; 
they  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  as  re- 
gards fertilisation  by  so  doing,  because  they 
would  not  first  visit  the  catkin  and  then 
go  to  the  tiny  blossom.  Again,  the  fertili- 
sation dust  is  so  fine  that  if  they  could 
collect  it  I  should  judge  it  would  take  them 
many  days  to  gather  a  load  worth  taking 
home.  If  you  want  to  get  any  idea  of 
j)ollen  dust,  shake  a  branch  loaded  with 
catkins  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  you 
will  see  tiny  specks  of  dust  such  as  are 
always  observable  floating  about  in  the 
room  when  a  ray  of  sunlight  comes  in  ;  or, 
if  the  sun  is  not  shining,  knock  some  of 
them  on  your  coat  sleeve,. and  it  shows  a 
slight  yellow  colour  on  the  cloth.  If  any 
one  could  get  a  "  snajJ-shot  "  of  bees  work- 
ing on  hazel  catkins,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
pay  any  reasonable  price  for  it  as  a 
curiosity. 

I  ^  asked  some  time  ago  if  bees  ever 
visited  the  blossom  of  the  common  red 
plum,  and  as  these  trees  are  now  in 
blossom,  I  would  be  very  pleased  if  bee- 
keepers would  keep  a  look-out  to  see  if 
they  do  work  on  the  blossom  of  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  plum  tree. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  correct  your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  C.  H.  Tomlinson,  who  on 
page  78  suggests  Mr.  W.  Loveday  is  wrong 
as  regards  the  song  of  the  "missel  thrush  "  ? 
I  contend  that  Mr.  Loveday  is  correct  in 
what  he  says.  I  also  know  that  the  missel 
thrush  sings  with  greater  vehemence  before 


a  storm.  This  same  bird  is  also  known  by 
the  names  of  the  "  storm  thrush  "  and  the 
"  screech  thrush,"  all  of  which  names  refer 
to  the  same  bird.  It  is  also  the  largest 
song-bird  in  the  world. 

I  have  seen  several  devices  for  opening 
saw-cut  in  top-bar  of  frames  to  allow  for 
insertion  of  foundation,  but  the  best  and 
most  simple  way,  to  my  mind,  is  to  use  a 
small  joiner's  cramp  and  pinch  the  two  ends 
together  and  it  will  open  beautifully,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  way  of  foundation.-^ 
Jas.  Skinner,  JBristol,  April  28. 


SLOW-FEEDING    IN    SPRING. 

[5518.]  May  I  be  allowed  space  to  say 
that,  to  my  mind,  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  perfect  slow-feeder  (long  a  desideratum 
in  the  apiary)  has  been  attained  by  the 
one  advertised  in  your  jpages  as  the 
"  Wilkes  "  Feeder  ?  The  idea  long  since  ocr 
curred  to  me  that  this  would  be  best 
effected  through  the  lubricator  principle, 
and  I  find  in  my  recent  practice  that  this 
principle,  as  applied  in  the  "Wilkes" 
Feeder  mentioned,  works  out  admirably! 
As  success  in  many  matters  depends  upon 
close  observation,  I  may  here  state  that  I 
always  strain  the  syrup  when  hot  through 
some  suitable  material  that  removes  all  the 
fine  insoluble  matter  which  will,  acciden- 
tally or  otherwise,  find  its  way  into  it,  and 
which  would  possibly  choke  the  feeder  out- 
let   and,    consequently,    require   watching. 

With  the  above  precaution,  it,  seems  to 
me  that  failure  cannot  ensue. — M.  S., 
King's  Norton,  April  16. 


A       BEE-KEEPER'S      COTTAGE. 

A  PICTURE  OF  RURAL  ENGLAND. 

Deep  in  the  counti*y  it  stands,  and  far, 
very  far,  from  the  madding  crowd  (says  a 
writer  in  the  "  Globe  ").  We  leave  the  old 
riverside  city  by  that  western  high-road 
which  leads  toward  the  distant  Welsh 
hills ;  branch  from  this  into  the  old 
road,  one  of  those  delightful  "  old 
roads"  from  which  the  roll  of  traflSc 
has  long  been  diverted,  and  where  the 
grass  grows  between  the  ruts,  and  hedges 
and  trees  regard  not  the  highway  surveyor. 
We  forsake  this  again  for  a  by-lane,  and 
that  in  its  turn  for  a  grassy  bridle-path,, 
by  the  side  of  which  a  brook  sings  merrily 
under  the  luxuriant  hedge-bank,  and  ar- 
rive at  length  where  tlie  cottage  stands 
basking  in  the  afternoon  sun  which  is 
stooping  toward  the  blue  hills  on  the 
Bouth-western  horizon. 

Low  the  cottage  is,  and  built  of  some 
unseen  material  hidden  behind  m-any  a 
coating  of  warm,  yellow  plaster.  The  wide 
eaves  show  the  vast  thickness  of  the  oft- 
renewed  thatch,   from   the  slope  of  whioh 
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two   tiny    semi-circular    bedroom    windows 

{)eep  at  us  with  half-shut,  sleepy  eyes.  A 
ozenge-shaped  pattern  of  mathematical  re- 
gularity, worked  with  the  thatching-cord, 
runs  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  smooth 
straw.  On  the  broad  sills  behind  the 
lower  casements  is  a  blaze  of  scarlet  ger- 
aniums— two  bright  spots  which  strike  the 
eye  amid  the  soft  tones  of  the  little  house 
and  its  surroundings.  On  either  side  of 
the  path  which  leads  from  the  front  door 
to  the  garden  wicket  stand  orderly  rows 
of  hives — thirty  "  stocks"  in  all — with  just 
room  between  each  to  allow  of  the  neces- 
sary examination  and  manipulation.  In 
the  narrow  border  under  the  hedge  of 
shining  privet  are  ih^  flowers  of  our  grand- 
mothers' days — the  ten-week  stocks,  the 
clustering  white  pinks,  with  many  a  fra- 
grant gilliflower — bright  yellow  and  deep, 
velvety  brown.  And  from  within  and 
around  the  hives  rises  the  deep  hum  which 
tells  of  a  vast  and  busy  city.  Beside  the 
garden  hedge,  and  beneath  the  branches 
of  a  spreading  lime  tree — where  the  bees 
will  be  clustering  round  the  luscious  blos- 
som a  few  weeks  hence — another  gate  leads 
into  the  yard,  where  a  half-open  door  shows 
a  workshop,  near  which  a  chained  collie 
pup  is  stretched  at  full  lensfth  on  the  warm 
dust  of  mother  earth.  Then  the  bee- 
keeper comes  out  at  a  side  door  and  makes 
us  welcome. 

A  tall  and  "  proper "  man  he  is,  with 
that  quiet  deliberation  and  seeming  slow- 
ness of  movement  which  is  half  the  battle 
in  the  handling  and  care  of  nervous,  ex- 
citable creatures.  His  soft  brown  eyes  are 
those  of  one  who  finds  his  little  world  a 
very  pleasant  one.  While  he  talks  he 
lights  a  piece  of  cotton  rag,  drops  it  into 
a  tin  tube  fitted  to  a  miniature  pair  of  bel- 
lows, and,  -  after  a  puflf  or  two  to  see  that 
all  is  in  working  order,  leads  the  way  into 
the  front  garden.  As  we  follow  he  tells 
us  how  a  bee,  gorged  with  the  day's  honey- 
gathering,  is  a  creature  willing  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  world,  and  quite  ready  to 
make  itself  agreeable  even  to  chance 
callers.  Notwithstanding  this  assurance, 
it  is  a  rather  breathless  moment,  that  in 
which  our  friend  lifts  the  first  roof  from  a 
hive  and  shows  to  our  doubtful  gaze  the 
row  of  wooden  sections  crowded  with 
clustering;  insects.  A  puflf  or  two  from  the 
bellows,  however,  and  all  but  a  few  strag- 
glers disappear  within  the  walls  of  comb. 
Then  with  a  sure  and  steady  hand  a  section 
is  lifted  from  its  place  and  held  up,  that 
we  may  view  its  thousand  inmates,  who, 
at  the  first  breath  of  the  dreaded  smoke, 
have  hastened  to  prepare  for  what  may  be 
comincr  by  gorging  themselves  with  honey. 
Unroofins:  one  here  and  another  there,  the 
daily  business  of  the  hive  is  shown,  and 
when  the  last  roof  is  replaced  we  turn, 
not  without  a  silent  sigh  of  relief,  to  other 
details. 


The  contents  of  the  little  garden,  the 
wallflowers,  stocks,  and  pinks,  all  have  a 
share  of  attention  from  the  honey- 
gatherers.  But  after  watching  a  few  mo- 
ments, it  is  clear  that  these  are  but  a 
minute  proportion  of  the  thousands  that 
come  and  go  every  moment  to  and  fro 
from  the  hives.  Equally  clear  is  it  that, 
to-day,  at  any  rate,  it  is  on  one  aerial  high- 
way alone  that  the  main  army  of  the 
little  foragers  is  travelling.  As  a  bee 
emerges  from  the  tiny  doorway  and  rises 
into  the  air  from  the  wooden  ledge  before 
it,  there  is  no  pause,  no  hesitating  inde- 
cision. Save  for  the  few  that  are  trifling  in 
the  gai'den  there  is  one  route  for  all — over 
the  hedge  of  privet,  across  the  grassy  lane, 
and  away  beyond  the  broad  meadow,  where 
the  white-faced  cattle  are  feeding  knee- 
deep  in  herbage — there  is  clearly  a  known 
goal  in  view.  The  bee-keeper  points  to  a 
gentle  slope  a  mile  away,  where  in  a  large 
field  the  green  of  some  crop  is  thickly 
powdered  with  white.  "  Thirty  acres  of 
white  Dutch  clover,"  says  our  friend,  with 
a  look  of  exultation  in  his  eyes,  "  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world  for  bees — you  just  taste 
my  honey  this  autumn."  And  then  comes 
the  explanation  of  how  the  tiny  "  sucker," 
or  proboscis,  of  the  little  domestic  bee  is 
powerless  to  reach  the  honey  deep  hidden 
in  the  common  red  clover  of  English  fields 
and  pastures,  though  the  great  trunk  of 
his  brother,  the  "  bumble-bee,"  attains  the 
treasure  with  ease  ;  and  how,  nevertheless, 
the  farmer,  having  his  thoughts  intent  on 
other  stock  than  bees,  prefers  the  red 
clover  as  bulking  larger  in  respect  of 
fodder.  Hence  the  bee-keeper's  jubilation 
at  the  appearance  of  such  a  welcome  crop 
in  his  neighbourhood. 

The  sun  is  dipping  now  below  the  hills, 
and  the  fowls  in  the  orchard  behind  the 
cottage  are  mustering  at  the  gate  in  readi- 
ness for  their  evening  meal.  They  are 
well-bred  buflf  Orpingtons,  and  a  thriving 
lot,  but  the  bee-keeper  listens  to  our  ap- 
proving compliments  with  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  that  enthusiasm  which  he  gives 
to  his  bees.  "  Hungry  things — look  for  me 
to  feed  'em  twice  a  day  all  the  year  round. 
Now,  the  bees  never  ask  for  more 
than  a  drop  of  syrup  in  the  early  spring, 
but  just  get  their  food  from  the  neigh- 
bours and  carry  it  all  home  to  me.  That's 
the  breed  of  poultry  I  like."  The  work- 
shop is  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
the  implements  of  his  trade.  Hives  com- 
plete— save  for  a  coat  of  paint — and  in  full 
working  order  for  the  next  enthusiastic 
visitor  who  would  fain  write  himself 
apiarist ;  hives  in  every  stage  of  incom- 
pleteness ;  stacks  of  wood  seasoning  in  the 
yard.  A  roomy  van  is  stowed  away  in 
an  adjoining  shed,  and  when  the  spring 
comes  round  once  more  the  bee-keeper  will 
harness  his  white  horse  and  drive  leisurely 
(Continued  on  page  176.) 
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HOMES  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

THE  APIAKIES  OF  OtJK  READEBS. 

The  apiary  seen  below  along  with  its 
owner  belongs  to  a  bee-keeper  of  the  per- 
severing sort,  who  is  not  deterred  by  a  few 
failures  owing  to  mischance.  His  "  advice 
to  beginners "  may  be  usefully  taken  to 
heart,  though  we  hardly,  go  so  far  as  wait- 
ing for  "  a  yield  of  half  a  ton  of  honey 
before  seeing  a  queen  bee."  For  the  rest, 
his  interesting  "  notes  "  need  no  addition 
from  us  beyond  a  word  of  thanks  for  his 
appreciation  of  the  help  he  has  had  from 
our  Journal  after  ten  years'  reading.  He 
says  :  — 

"I  commenced  bee-keeping  at  Nottingham 
in  1894,  and  like  many  other  beginners  I 
bought  my  first  stock  in  the  autumn  in- 
stead of  spring.  The  stock  in  question 
consisted  of  about  half  a  pint  of  bees  in  an 


and,  later  on,  heavy  rain,  which  drowned 
the  lot !  Nor  did  this  end  my  troubles. 
In  the  following  spring  I  ordered  two  more 
swarms.  One  turned  out  queenless,  the 
other  arrived  when  I  happened  to  be  away 
from  home,  and  was  left  next  door  till  my 
return.  My  neighbour,  seeing  a  few  bees 
escaping,  promptly  covered  them  over  with 
a  big  hearthrug,  and  stifled  the  lot!  My 
wife  now  urged  me,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  I  will  admit,  not  to  go  in  for  any 
more  bee-keeping ;  but  being  fully  con- 
scious that  this  chapter  of  accidents  was 
not  due  to  any  lack  of  adaptability  on  my 
part  for  bee-keeping,  I  felt  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  have  another  try.  That 
year  I  removed  to  my  present  home,  and 
laid  down  the  lines  upon  which  I  intended 
to  work  in  the  future. 

The  main  feature  was  to  adopt  an  inex- 
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ill-fitting  frame-hive,  with  practically  no 
food  in  stores.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  bees  died  before  Christmas, 
and,  having  been  taken  in  through  ignor- 
ance, I  determined  that  this  should  not 
occur  again. 

I  therefore  began  taking  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  read  'Modern  Bee-keeping, 'and  all 
other  bee  books  I  could  get  hold  of.  Thus 
prepared,  I  made  another  start  the  follow- 
ing year  on  right  lines,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  together  a  nice  little  apiary  ;  when 
disaster  overtook  me  in  the  shape  of  a 
regular  flood.  My  bee-garden  was  three 
miles  from  home,  and  I  had  put  the  hives 
in  a  hollow  for  shelter,  and  weighted  them 
well  down.  Then  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of 
deep   snow,    followed   by   a   sudden   thaw. 


pensive  frame-hive  that  would  answer  my 
purpose,  from  a  practical  jDoint  of  view, 
eqiially  well  with  a  more  costly  one. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Burtt,  of 
Gloucestei",  for  advice  as  to  details.  The 
hive  consisted  of  movable  floor-board  with- 
out legs,  double-walled  brood-chamber  at 
sides,  eleven  inch  lift  with  deep  roof  giving 
twenty  inches  of  supering  room. 

I  contracted  to  have  them  cut  for  me 
from  ^  in.  wood,  and  had  them  delivered 
in  the  flat.  I  put  them  together  myself, 
felted  the  roofs,  and  tarred  them  all  over 
except  the  fronts,  which  are  painted.  I 
keep  all  the  hives  tarred  and  painted  every 
year.  I  ordered  my  shallow  frames  by  the 
gross,  cut  with  a  shoulder  instead  of  using 
metal  ends.     They  are  spaced  wide  so  that 
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seven  take  the  place  of  ten  ordinary-sized 
ones.  I  have  iised  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion from  the  commencement,  and  stocked 
my  hives  by  driving  cottagers'  bees  for 
them,  and  taking  the  bees  for  my  trouble. 
I  also  purchased  some  skeps  cheap  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  so  that  altogether  I  had 
an  apiary  of  over  forty  hives  in  1901,  which 
yielded  1  ton  3  cwt.  of  extracted  honey, 
besides  two  gross  of  sections.  That  year 
I  paid  to  a  London  firm  £10  for  glass 
honey  jars. 

Having  left  my  situation  as  journeyman 
tailor  about  this  time,  my  bees  enabled  me 
to  commence  business  for  myself.  I  have 
now  plenty  to  do,  but  can  find  time  to  give 
a  helping  hand  to  my  brother  bee-keepers 
in  the  district,  and  to  serve  on  the  Parish 
Council,  of  which  I  have  been  a  member 
for  five  years. 

In  conclusion,  my  advice  to  beginners  is 
not  to  disturb  your  bees  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  had  a  yield  of  5  ton 
of  honey  before  I  ever  saw  a  queen  bee.  I 
consider  that  more  than  half  of  the  troubles 
of  beginners  arise  through  trying  to  run 
before  they  can  walk.  The  main  points  are 
to  .keep  strong  stocks  in  hives  provided 
with  plenty  of  supering  room.  Get  the 
super  on  in  time,  pack  warmly,  and  watch 
for  the  right  time  to  get  the  next  super  on. 
Then,  when  the  honey-gathering  for  the 
year  is  over,  see  that  the  bees 
do  not  starve  in  winter  for  want 
of  a  full  supply  of  stores.  Do 
not  go  in  for  novelties ;  do  not  experi- 
ment ;  keep  to  the  beaten  track  until  you 
are  a  bee-master  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name. 

'  The  photo  was  taken  in  the  early  spring 
of  this  year.  My  wife,  who  is  a  great  help 
to  me  in  the  apiary,  stands  on  the  left, 
having  jtist  come  out  of  the  house  after  a 
considex'able  amount  of  persuasion.  My 
self  and  faithful  collie  stand  on  the  right. 
Only  a  portion  of  the  hives  are  shown, 
which  how  number  forty." 

("^  Bie-Kecpers  Cottncfe"  continued  from 

page  174.) 
away  through  the  pleasant  country-side, 
halting  at  villages  and  hamlets,  where,  in 
the  school — or  parish — room,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  County  Council,  he  will 
give  lectures  and  practical  instruction  to 
the  farmers  and  labourers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. So  evident  is  his  enthusiasm,  so 
peaceful  the  scene  under  the  soft  evening 
sky,  and  so  seemingly  docile  and  submis- 
sive his  myriad-headed  little  flock,  that  as 
we  retrace  our  steps  to  the  town  by  another 
way — there  is  always  "another  way"  from 
such  a  cottage  as  the  bee-keeper's — almost 
we  are  persuaded  to  renounce  all  else  for 
the  pleasant,  loitering  life  of  which  we 
have  had  a  glimpse. 


^utrm 


[3384.]  Fumigating  Bees  with  Formalin. 
— Can  you  please  state  whether  if  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper  were  saturated  with  for- 
malin and  water  mixture,  and  then  rolled 
up  with  alternate  sheets  of  dry  blotting 
paper  and  put  in  the  smoker,  it  would  act 
just  as  well  as  the  saturated  wood  or  char- 
coal ?  Blotting  paper,  I  may  say,  is  a 
capital  thing  for  the  smoker  in  a  dry  state, 
if  suitably  rolled  up  in  cartridge  form.— 
W.  J.  Farmer,  Truro,  April  26. 

Reply. — ^When  fumigating  bees  with 
charcoal  there  is  no  smoke,  as  there  cer- 
tainly would  be  if  blotting  paper  was  used. 
You  may,  however,  try  it,,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  result. 

[3385.]  Bee  Nomenclature. — Can  you  tell 
me  if  the  enclosed  insect  is  a  bee  ?  They 
frequent  the  same  flowers  as  my  bees,  but 
are  not  as  industrious,  preferring  to  lie  on 
the  leaves  in  the  sun.  This  is  the  second 
year  I  have  noticed  them,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  where  they  come  from. — ■ 
S.  H.  H.,  West  Derby,  Liverpool,  April  30, 

Reply. — The  insect  sent  is  one  of  our 
wild  bees  (Andrena  fulva).  It  is  known 
as  one  of  the  burrowing  or  sand  bees, 
making  its  nest  in  sandy  banks. 

[3386.]  Getting  Bees  Out  of  Trees.— On 
our  farm  we  have  a  number  of  strong 
swarms  of  bees  located  in  hollow  beech 
trees,  and  I  would  ask  :  Is  it  impossible 
to  get  the  honey  without  destroying  the 
trees?  If  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  back  of  a 
hive  to  correspond  with  the  hole  in  the 
tree,  and  fastened  the  hive  to  the  tree,  so 
that  the  bees  would  have  to  pass  through 
to  go  in  and  out,  would  tlie  bees  eventually 
establish  themselves  in  the  hive  ?  I 
thought  of  using  a  frame-hive  fitted  with 
full  sheets  of  wired  foundation.— GeOs  H. 
Brown,  Hants,  April  15. 

Reply. — You  cannot  take  honey  from 
hollow  trees  without  cutting  away  sufficient 
of  the  tree  trunk  to  allow  of  removal  oi 
combs  by  cutting  them  out.  With  regard 
to  securing  the  bees,  your  plan  would  not 
be  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  queen  would 
refuse  to  take  possession  of  the  decoy-hive. 

[3387.]  Doubling  Stocks  after  Loss  of_ 
Queen. — May  I  trouble  you  for  a  word  on 
the  following  in  your  next  issue?  I  had 
a  colony  of  bees  in  a  frame-hive  headed  by 
an  old  and  useless  queen.  I  destroyed  this 
queen,  and  put  a  colony  with  a  young 
queen  in  a  skep  on  top  of  the  bar  frames, 
hoping  that  these  bees  would  transfer 
their  brood-nest  to  the  bottom.  I  now  find 
(after  a  month)  that  they  have  not  done  so. 
I  should  be  glad  of  a  word  as  to  whether  I 
did  the  correct  thing,  and  what  further  I 
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can  do  to  secure  this  end,  for  I  cannot  put 
supers  on  the  skep.  Could  I  with  advan- 
tage tie  tlie  brood-combs  from  the  skep  into 
frames  and  put  below?  I  send  name,  etc., 
and  sign — Enquirer,  Suffolk,  April  23. 

Reply. — If  the  usual  pi'ecautions  were 
taken  with  regard  to  making  the  lower  hive 
asi  warm  as  possible,  nothing  more  could 
be  done.  The  delay  in  taking  possession 
is  caused  by  the  young  queen  preferring 
the  warmer  quarters  overhead.  The  brood- 
nest  will  be  transferred  below  when  room 
for  egg-laying  is  needed.  There  is  nothing 
but  disadvantage  in  tying  old  combs  into 
new  frames.  Have  new  combs  built  in  the 
latter,  as  by  far  the  best. 

[3388.]  Giving  Surphts-Eoom  to  Strong 
Stuclis. — Please  let  me  know  if  it  is  too  early 
to  put  supers  on  my  hives  ?  I  notice  I  have 
a  very  strong  colony,  and  all  the  frames 
seem  very  full,  and,  as  you  say  in  your  last 
issue,  there  may  be  some  new  honey  shown 
at  the  Guildford  and  "Park  Royal  "  shows 
resjaectively,  if  this  is  to  be  the  case  people 
must  soon  begin.  If  you  think  it  too  early, 
please  say  when  you  advise  it.  The  trees 
are  all  in  full  bloom.  I  send  name  and  sign 
— G.  L.,  Weybridge,  May  2. 

Reply. — If  bees  are  as  strong  as  stated, 
supers  may  be  given  at  once,  but  wrap  as 
warmly  as  possible  to  guard  against 
possible  frost  at  night. 

[3389.]  Unpalatable  Honey  as  Bee  Food. — 
Can  honey  that  has  for  years  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  which  is  too  unpalatable  for 
table  use  be  made  serviceable  as  bee-food  ? 
If  so,  how?— J.  P.  F.,  Cambs.,  May  2. 

Reply.— If  the  honey  is  not  fermented,  it 
will  only  need  heating  till  melted,  and  then 
thinning  down  with  hot  water  to  the  con- 
sistency of  ordinary  bee-syrup  to  be  suit- 
able for  feeding  bees  at  this  season. 

[3390.]  Bees  Dwindling  in  Spring. — I  am 
sending  you  by  this  post  a  queen  bee 
(alive),,  and  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour 
if  you  could  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  her.  The  stock  was  quite  strong  in 
bees  at  the  beginning  of  March,  but  since 
then  it  has  gradually  dwindled  away, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  more 
than  100  bees  in  the  hive.  There  is  a  nice 
lot  of  honey  in  the  brood-chamber,  and 
the  bees  have  had  a  cake  of  candy,  but 
they  have  not  touched  it.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  trace  of  brood,  though  the  bees 
are  bringing  in  x^ollen. — R.  P.  Pike,  Dur- 
ham, April  24. 

Reply.— Judging  by  her  appearance,  the 
queen  sent  has  never  been  mated,  and 
was  probably  hatched  out  last  autumn. 
This  accounts  for  the  rapid  dwindling  of 
the  old  bees  as  soon  as  active  work  for  the 
year  began.  You  may  take  it  from  us 
that    the    queen   heading    the    colony   last 


autumn  has  met  with  some  mishap,  and 
the  queen  sent  was  subsequently  raised 
too  late  for  mating. 

[3391.]  Eesult  of  Spring  Examination. — ■ 
On  overhauling  my  five  hives  to-day  I 
found  in  one  of  them  three  frames  of 
brood,  from  which  I  have  cut  the  piece  of 
comb  sent  herewith.  Will  you  kindly  say  : 
1.  If  it  is  foul  brood,  and,  if  so,  2.  Do 
you  think  it  is  of  old  standing?  3.  Is  it 
likely  to  affect  the  other  hives,  and  have 
I  done  right  in  destroying  the  three  frames 
and  combs  and  putting  bees  in  new  hive 
on  new  frames  filled  with  foundation 
after  spraying  remaining  brood  and  combs 
with  phenol  ?  I  send  name,  and  sign — 
Anxious,  Tavistock,  April  30. 

Reply. — 1.  The  comb  sent  shows  rather 
a  bad  case  of  foul-brood.  2.  As  all  larvse 
we  have  to  judge  from  were  hatched  from 
eggs  laid  probably  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  we  cannot  say  if  the 
disease  is  of  old  standing.  3.  Yes,  under 
the  circumstances  ;  but  you  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  success  if  the  stock  could 
have  a  young  and  vigorous  queen  given  to  it 
in  lieu  of  the  old  one. 

[3392.]  Beversing  Skeps  for  Supering. — 
I  would  be  obliged  for  your  idea  on  the 
following  :  1.  I  am  advised  to  put  a  strong 
stock  in  a  skep,  bottom-up,  with  queen- 
excluder  and  section-rack  above.  As  our 
honey-flow  comes  soon,  is  the  above-named 
plan  likely  to  give  good  results?  2.- Do 
you  approve,  and  how  would  it  affect  the 
honey  and  brood  in  the  skep  ?  Kindly  reply 
to — M.,  Windermere. 

Reply.— 1.  We  have  not  a  word  of  ap- 
proval for  the  proposed  plan,  and  would 
OU:  no  account  advise  its  adoption.  2. 
The  above  reply  covers  your  second  ques- 
tion. 

[3393].  Transferring  from  Skeps  to  Frame 
Hives. — About  three  weeks  ago  I  placed 
a  skep  of  bees  on  the  top  bars  of  a  frame 
hive  for  the  bees  to  transfer  themselves  be- 
low, and  as  I  do  not  yet  understand  much 
about  modern  management  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  for  a  reply  to  the  following 
questions  through  your  valuable  journal  : 
— 1.  Is  there  any  chance  of  my  getting 
section  honey  from  this  hive  this  season, 
or  shall  I  leave  the  skep  where  it  now  is 
till  the  end  of  the  season,  and  then  remove 
it'?  2.  If  you  would  advise  removal,  shall 
I  take  it  off  before  the  honey  starts  coming 
in,  or  let  it  remain  till  end  of  the  season? 
3.  If  I  must  remove  it  soon,  please  say 
when  and  how  to  do  it.  Thanking  you  in 
anticipation,  I  send  name  for  reference, 
and  sign — A  Beginner,  Nailsworth,  Glos., 
April  28. 

.  Reply. — 1.  If  bees  have  transferred  their 
brood-nest  below,  and  skep  may  be  removed 
when  all.  the  brood  in  its  combs  has  hatched 
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out,  and  sections  may  be  given  when  honey- 
is  coming  in  freely.  2.  The  skep  must  not 
be  removed  till  the  transferring  is  com- 
plete, as  stated  in  reply  to  No.  1.  If  it  is  left 
on,  the  bees  will  store  honey  in  it  after 
brood  has  hatched  out.  3.  The  above  re- 
plies must  guide  you  as  regards  removal. 

[3394.]  Examining  Hives  in  Spring. — If 
the  present  fine  weather  continues,  I  pro- 
pose examining  my  hives,  and  ask: — 1. 
Is  it  too  soon  yet?  2.  Must  I  use  the 
smoker,  seeing  they  are  living  on  candy 
and  cannot  take  in  honey  ?  3.  The  bees  are 
carrying  in  a  large  quantity  of  pollen.  Does 
this  signify  for  a  certainty  that  a  queen 
is  in  the  hive?  4.  The  bees  in  one  hive 
are  throwing  out  the  candy.  As  this  is  the 
same  as  the  other  hives  had,  is  it  not 
strange  ?  And  why  is  it  ?  The  other  hives 
have  not  thrown  theirs  out.  5.  Should  the 
candy  be  taken  away  ?  6.  Is  it  too  early 
yet  to  uncap  the  combs  ? — Rac,  Cardiff. 

Reply. — 1.  Bees  can  now  be  examined 
on  any  fine  day.  2.  Yes.  3.  Pollen-carry- 
.  ing  is  good  evidence  that  breeding  is  in  pro- 
gress. 4.  If  all  candy  is  alike,  it  is 
"  strange."  5.  Candy  is  not  suitable  bee- 
food  in  May.     6.  You  may  uncap  at  once. 

[3395.]  Transferring  Bees  to  Frame  Hive. 
■ — I  have  recently  gone  into  the  country 
to  live,  and  have  started  bee-keeping,  and 
as  I  find  the  Bee  Journal  a  great  help  in 
many  ways  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  could 
reply  to  the  following  query  in  its  columns, 
as  it  might  be  of  help  to  other  novices  as 
well  as  myself.  A  few  days  ago  I  bought 
a  stock  of  bees  in  skep,  which  seemed  strong 
in  numbers  and  working  well.  I  wanted 
to  transfer  them  from  skep  to  a  frame  hive, 
so  after  allowing  them  to  rest  after  their 
journey,  I  placed  the  skep  bodily  over  six 
frames  containing  wired  foundation,  and 
placed  slow-feeder  over  skep,  the  whole 
being  contained  in  hive  with  roof  on,  and 
intended  to  allow  them  to  transfer  them- 
selves, as  instructed  in  the  "  Guide  Book." 
I  now  propose  to  add  four  more  frames 
of  wired  foundation,  place  queen  excluder 
over  frames,  drive  bees  from  skep  until  I 
have  secured  queen,  and  place  them  in 
bottom  of  frame  hive,  then  replace  skep 
over  frames  to  allow  remaining  brood  to 
hatch  out.  I  have  been  told  I  am  not  acting 
quite  rightly.  Can  you  advise  me  ?  The 
skep  is  still  over  the  six  frames  enclosed  in 
the  hive,  and  the  bees  seem  to  be  working 
well.  Should  I  do  harm  by  carrying  out 
programme  as  above  delineated  ?  I  send 
name,  etc.,  for  reference,  and  your  idnd 
reply  will  be  much  appreciated. — A.  B.  C, 
Snainton,  Yorks,  April  29. 

Reply. — Adhere  to  instructions  in  "Guide 
Book."  The  plan  you  propose  to  follow  is 
liable  to  end  in  disaster  to  the  queen.  As 
the  bees  are  stated   to  be  "  doing  well," 


leave  well  alone,  and  when  the  queen  is 
breeding  in  lower  hive,  and  brood  in  skep 
has  hatched  out,  then  begin  to  think  of 
driving  bees  from  skep,  if  desirable,  but  not 
before. 

[3396.]  —  Uniting  Queenless  Bees. — 
I  have  a  stock  of  bees  in  a  frame  hive, 
which  I  think  is  queenless,  and  I  have  also 
a  lot  in  a  skep  that  I  want  to  put  with 
them.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
proceed  ?  I  only  want  to  join  the  bees  in 
skeps  with  those  in  the  frame  hive  in  order 
to  re-queen  the  frame  hive.  I  have  the 
"Guide  Book,"  and  so  ask: — Will  it  do 
to  follow  the  instructions  given  therein  at 
this  time  of  the  year?  Reply  in  the  Bee 
Journal  will  oblige. — J.  P.,  Stokenchurch. 

Reply. — Follow  instructions  in  "  Guide 
Book,"  and  all  will  go  well. 

[3397.]  Moving  Bees.  —  A  Beginner's 
Queries.- — I  intend  going  in  for  bee-keejaing, 
and  am  working  uj)  modern  methods  of 
management,  as  far  as  one  can  acquire 
knowledge  from  reading  Mr.  Cowan's 
"  Guide  Book."  I  see  there  that  you  very 
kindly  offer  to  give  information  to  be- 
ginners. I  have  no  bees  at  present,  but  a 
neighbour  (about  200  yards  from  here) 
offers  me  a  colony  of  bees.  He  says  they 
did  not  swarm  last  year,  and  I  can  have 
them  for  a  very  moderate  price  (12s.  6d.) 
I  therefore  ask  :  — 1.  If  the  old  stock  can 
be  moved  here  at  once,  and,  if  so,  how  ? 
Would  there  not  be  a  great  danger  of 
them  returning  to  their  old  home  ?  2. 
Would  a  stock  that  did  not  swarm  last 
year  be  considered  a  good  one  to  begin 
with  ?  I  could  leave  the  stock  in  its 
present  position  until  it  has  swarmed,  if 
that  would  be  advisable,  but  before  de- 
ciding what  to  do  I  should  be  very  grateful 
for  your  opinion  on  the  matter. — A.  R., 
Dorset,  May  2. 

Reply. — 1.  You  had  better  allow  the 
bees  purchased  to  remain  where  they  are, 
and  when  the  bees  swarm,  hive  the  latter 
in  your  own  garden.  You  might  then  remove 
the  parent  hive,  and  set  it  some  distance 
away  from  the  stand  on  which  the  swarm  is 
j)laced.  2.  Fairly  so  ;  but  a  swarmed  stock 
wotild  be  better  as  being  headed  by  a  queen 
of  1903. 

[3398.]  Dealing  with  Diseased  Stocks. — I 
have  got  thirty  stocks  of  bees,  mostly  in 
frame  hives,  and  a  few  of  them  are  affected 
with  foul  brood.  I  noticed  three  lots  very 
strong  with  brood  on  ten  frames  and  on 
the  point  of  swarming,  but  I  found  about 
a  dozen  cells  affected  in  each  hive.  I 
dropped  carbolic  acid  in  each  cell  with  a 
match  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and 
ask  :  What  would  you  recommend  should 
be  done  with  them  ?  It  seems  a  great  pity 
to  destroy  such  a  lot  of  brood.  If  you 
think  it  best  to  destroy  the  lot  instead  of 
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trying  to  cure,  please  wire  me  to  that  effect. 
A  neighbour  of  mine  had  three  hives  about 
50  yards  from  my  apiary  which  were  rotten 
with  foul  brood  ;  one  could  smell  it  before 
opening  hive.  I  bought  the  lot  and  de- 
stroyed them  by  burning  last  summer. 
Mine  were  healthy  enough  the  first  summer, 
I  had  them  three  years  ago.  They  were 
examined  by  a  first-class  expert.  Thank- 
ing you  in  advance,  I  send  name,  etc.,  and 
sign — A.  G.  C,  South  Lancing,  April  30. 

Reply. — We  advise  no  destruction  of 
brood.  Allow  the  bees  to  go  on  as  they  are 
after  the  precaution  already  taken.  If  the 
queen  is  a  good  one,  as  seems  certain  from 
present  conditions,  the  stock  may  do  well, 
notwithstanding  the  few  diseased  cells.  You 
can  tell  better  when  season  is  over  whether 
destruction  is  advisable. 

[3399.]  Making  the  "  TTI.  B.  C."  Hive.— 
I  have  been  making  some  "  W.  B.  C."  hives 
according  to  instructions  given  in  the 
"  Practical  Note  Book,"  but  there  are  some 
points  which  I  do  not  quite  understand, 
and  which  I  should  be  grateful  if  you 
could  explain.  1.  Supposing  the  brood- 
nest  be  contracted  to,  say,  six  frames,  what 
is  to  prevent  the  bees  from  getting  in  the 
empty  space  between  the  dummy-board  and 
side  of  body-box  ?  Contracting  the  entrance 
of  the  hive  will  not  do  this,  as  once  the 
bees  are  inside  the  outer  case  they  have  free 
access  to  any  part  of  the  body-box,  the 
sunk  entrance  of  the  hive  stretching  the 
whole  distance  across  the  body-box.  2. 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  a  strip  of 
wood  across  the  entrance,  flush  with  bottom 
of  and  between  body-box  and  outer  case, 
to  prevent  bees  getting  in  the  empty  space 
between  the  two  ?  Or  will  the  bees  go 
straight  in  without  attempting  to  get 
between  ?  Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of 
reply,  I  send  name  and  sign — Sarnia, 
Guernsey. 

Reply. — 1.  The  trouble  you  foresee  will 
not  arise  at  all  unless  the  bee-keeper  leaves 
the  bees  to  go  on  as  they  please  without  any 
control  or  looking  after.  They  will  not  use 
the  vacant  space  outside  the  dummy  unless 
pressed  for  room,  which  will  be  allowed  in 
due  course  when  needed.  2.  Many  bee- 
keepers use  a  bridge-piece  such  as  you 
name  ;  indeed,  most  good  makers  provide 
one  for  all  hives  sent  out. 


Barnwell,  May  Bay,  1904-  —  We  are 
having  some  very  favourable  weather  now, 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  drones  on  the 
wing  yet.  My  bees  have  been  very  busy 
on  the  flowers  of  Box-trees.  We  have  a 
shrubbery  a  few  yards  from  the  house 
consisting    chiefly    of    box-trees,    and    they 


are  simply  covered  with  bees.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  your  contributor,  "  D.  M.  M., 
Banff,"  whose  letters,  I  think,  are  far  more 
useful  and  interesting  than  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  merely  unnecessary  criticisms. 
I  send  name  for  reference. — W.  A. 

Uttoxeter,  Staffs.,  April  23. — The  season 
of  1903  was  a  very  poor  one  in  this  dis- 
trict, for,  unlike  many  localities,  we  had 
no  rain  scarcely  from  early  in  May,  until 
after  mid-July,  and.  herbage  of  all  sorts 
was  dried  up  ;  consequently  only  a  little 
honey  was  obtainable,  but  when  the  rain 
started  it  rarely  ceased  until  well  on  m 
this  yeai\ 

As  the  queens  in  most  of  my  hives  were 
old,  and  stocks  large,  I  killed  queens  Jn 
nine  hives  about  August  1,  and  allowed 
them  to  re-queen  themselves.  This  they 
did,  but  only  three  reared  any  brood.  Three 
queens  laid  a  few  eggs,  but  they  were  never 
hatched,  the  others,  so  far  as  I  know,  did 
not  lay  at  all. 

The  queen,  with  about  half  the  bees  in 
one  hive,  flew  away  as  a  swarm  in  Septem- 
ber, and  I  saw  no  more  of  them  ;  but, 
later,  another  small  lot  was  joined  to 
them. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  was  anxious 
to  find  out  how  they  would  turn  out  this 
spring,  and  have  been  gratified  to  find  that 
all  are  well,  with  increasing  brood-nests. 
Several  began  to  rear  brood  very  early, 
and  during  the  past  few  days  the  strong- 
smelling  honey  from  gooseberry  bushes  has 
been  brought  in,  and  can  be  perceived 
3'ar:ls  away. 

I  have  noticed  in  other  years  that  the 
first  patch  of  eggs  laid  by  a  young  queen 
may  be  weeks  before  they  are  hatched,  even 
in  hot  weather,  but  I  do  not  understand 
why  this  is  so. 

I  am  glad  to  say  this  district,  although 
not  a  good  one  for  honey  production,  is 
still  free  fro;n  foul  brood,  but  bee-keepers 
here  have  been  careful  not  to  import  bees 
from    other    districts. — Thomas     Harper, 


©bttuar)?. 


MRS.      WM.      WOODLEY. 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Woodley,  who  passed  away  peacefully 
on  Tuesday,  April  29,  at  her  residence, 
Beedon.  Mrs.  Woodley  had  not  been  in 
good  health  for  about  three  years  past, 
though  her  indomitable  energy  and  love 
for  work  among  the  bees  kept  her  un  when 
many  would  have  given  way.  In  a  letter 
before  us  our  bereaved  friend  expresses  his 
regret  that  his  usual  "  Notes  by  the  Way  " 
are  not  sent,  and  all  who  read  these  lines 
will  share  our  sorrow  at  the  cause,  for  Mrs. 
Woodley  was  a  model  be@-man'«  wife,  and 
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no  one  is  more  ready  to  acknowledge  her 
share  in  snch  prominence  as  her  husband 
has  attained  in  the  bee  world  than  Mr. 
Woodley  himself,  when  he  writes  :  "  Her 
removal  will  make  a  great  void  in  my  life, 
how  great  time  alone  can  tell." 

We  tender  to  him  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
which  will  be  shared  by  thousands  of  bee- 
men- to  whom  the  name  of  William  Woodley 
is  a  household  word. 


WEATHER   REPORT. 

Westboxjrne,  Sussex, 

April,  1904. 
Minimum     on     grass, 

23°  on  26th. 
Frosty  nights,  0. 
Mean  maximum, 

55  9. 
Mean 

40-9. 
Mean 

48-4. 
Above  average,  2'3. 
Maximum   barometer, 

30-30  on  2nd. 
M  iniraum    barometer, 

29-48  on  15th 


Rainfall,  1-59  in. 
Heaviest   fall,  '34    on 

12th. 
Rain  fell  on  13  days. 
Below  average,  -10  in. 
Sunshine,  178-5  hours. 
Brightest    day,    17th, 

12-5  hours. 
Sunless  days,  3. 
Below    average 

hours. 
Maximum 

ture,    65° 
Minimum 

ture,    83° 

and  22nd. 


12-5 


terapera- 
on  20th. 
tempera- 
on    11th 


mmimum, 


temperature, 


L.    B.    BiRKBTT. 


^tt  ^hoirs  10  (Emt. 

A  nominal  charge  of  Sg.  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covem  cost  of  insertion  from,  order 
till  date-  oj  show.  Cash  should  accompany  orders  for 
insertion, 

June  7  to  10,  at  Guildford.  —  Royal 
Couniies  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Twenty  one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Hon.  Secretary,  Marden 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  May  14- 

June  21  to  25,  at  Park  Boyal,  London.— 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Honev 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K  A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Entries 
cose  May  16. 

July  14  ani.  15  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Aaricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A.  Fourteen 
classes.  Liberal  ni  aiey  prizes  and  silver  medals. 
Schedules  from  B.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K.A., 
Tothill,  Alford,  Lines     Entries  close  June  14. 

August  4,  at  Kingsthorpe,  TVortliant^.- 
Honey  Show  of  the  Noithauts  B.K.A.  in  connection 
■with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey  {Entry- Jree.)  Piizes  20s., 
■10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingslhirpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  .august  1. 

August  30.  at  Caitmel.  Lancashire.— Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s  ,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes.  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  via  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Evelyn  (S.  S.  B., Sussex).— Soluble  Phenyle 
Solution.  • — ■  The  component  parts  of 
soluble  phenyle  are  known  only  to  the 
firm  who  manufacture  it — viz.,  Morris, 
Little  and  Son,  Doncaster. 

D.  L.  Jones  (Suffolk). — Transferring  Bees. 
— The  word  "  extractor,"  as  used  in  the 
edition  you  refer  to,  was  a  printer's  error, 
and  has  been  altered  to  "  excluder  "  in 
the  last  two  editions. 

F.  BuNDY  (Nursling).  —  Joining  B.K. 
Association. — The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Hants 
B.K.A.  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Bellairs,  Brans- 
gore,  Christchurch. 

C.  Leal  (Cornwall). — Moving  Bees  Short 
Distances  in  Spring. — You  would  Be  cer- 
tain to  lose  bees  by  moving  the  hives 
to  other  side  of  your  garden  at  this 
season.  As  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
more  sunny  aspect,  we  should  defer  re- 
moval till  next  winter,  when,  after  bees 
have  been  confined  indoors  for  some 
weeks  by  frost  they  may  be  moved  with- 
out risk. 

R.  F.  S.  (Formby).^ — Queen  Not  Laying  in 
April. — Queen  was  alive  when  received, 
and,  to  judge  by  apiiearance,  was  a  fine, 
matronly-looking  one,  with  no  percep- 
tible indications  either  of  old  age  or 
non-fertility.  We  cannot  understand  her 
not  layina:  unless  the  stock  was  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  able  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  hive  to  brood-raising  point. 

Suspected  Combs. 

W.  H.  Hudson  (Ipswich). — Nothing  wrong   , 
with  comb  ;  the  cells  contain  only  pollen, 
a  little  of  which  has  become  mildewed. 
Comb  is  clean,  fresh,  and  wholesome. 

L.  B.  (Workington). — The  little  j)atch  of 
brood  in  the  large  piece  of  comb  sent  is 
not  a  suitable  sample  for  judging  from. 
You  should  send  not  more  than  two 
inches  of  comb,  with  some  remains  of 
dead  brood  in  the  cells.  Send  sample  in 
an  old  mustard  tin,  with  letter  outside  the 
tin,  when  we  will  help  you  if  we  can. 

P.  M.  (Farnborough). — No  sign  of  -disease 
in  comb. 


Special  Prepaid  Advertisements, 

Twelve  words  and  under,  Sixpence;  /or  every  addi- 
tional Three  words  or  under,  One  Penny. 


w 


ANTED,   Second   Hand   GEARBD   EXTRACTOR. 
Best  cash  offers  to  H.  rRiTCHLEY,  Ohalford. 


Q  qTH  YH/AR.     Book  early  nvvainis  and  yueeus  now. 


w 


AljSFORD.  E.Ypert,  Haydon,  Sherborne.       A  52 
ORK  ■'  393  to  7:i5,  two  missing  ;  Sale  or  exchange. 
W    HocKIN,  Victoria-square,  Holsworthy. 


(^  WARMS  WANTED  in  May  and  early  June.      State 
w^     price  delivered.     Wood,   Botti.sbam.  A  42 


H 


Ji.ii.-VAiS,   «eil  ULte  i-np,    lor    ulJrtij   on    leasoualjie 
trrms.     Apply,  Hon.  Sec.  Berk.i  B.K.A.,  Reading^ 


I       Kjj\i,  oaic  ur  lixoiiaiige,  paibieiilais,   H.ti.J.    April 
V_T    21.     MUNDAT,  Cavendish-road,  Leicester,    A  51 
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THE    "ROYAL"    SHOW. 

"  ENTRIES    CLOSE    MAY    16." 

Our  sub-heading,  quoted  from  ifront 
page  of  this  issue,  will  remind  readers  of 
the  few  days  still  open  for  making  entries, 
and  as  we"^  have  during  the  past  week  re- 
ceived letters  annroving  of  the  non-use  of 
the  purchase  clause,  the  schedule,  it  may 
be  assumed,  that  bee-keepers  owning  only 
a  few  hives  and  consequently  have  a  very 
limited  output  of  honey  from  which  to 
select  exhibits,  will  welcome  the  decision 
announced  on  page  171.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  weather — so  promising  when  w© 
wrote  last — suddenly  changed  for  the 
worse,  but  now  has  again  become  warm  and 
seems  likely  to  continue  so,  in  which  case 
the  slight  check  will  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  chance  of  honey  of  1904 
being  available  for  the  show.  There  are 
still  live  weeks  before  us,  and  bee-keepers 
know  what  is  possible  for  bees  to  do  in  that 
time,  surrounded  as  they  are  on  all  sides 
with  abundant  honey-producing  forage, 
from  which  to  secure  a  plentiful  ingather- 
ing before  the  "  Royal  "  opens.  We  need 
only  add  a  final  word  to  say  the  closing 
day  for  entries  is  Monday  next,  the  16th 
inst. 


HONEY   IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  intq  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
April,  1904,  was  £3,575. — From  a  return 
furnished  to  the  British  Bee  Journal  by 
the  Statistical  Office,  H.M.   Customs. 

Th«  EAitart  do  not  hold  thtmselves  r6spon»tbl«  for  the 
•pinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
b»  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
tpondenttare  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  puhlicition,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
niusirationB  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  ttndertafce  to  retotrn  rejected  communications. 

AMONG   THE   BEES. 

IN  A  GARDEN. 

[5519.]  Our  present  Poet  Laureate,  in  the 
"  garden  that  he  loves,"  believes  in  having 
bees  to  complete  its  full  equipment.  Just 
about  300  years  ago  Lawson,  after  singing 
the  praises  of  Garden  and  Orchard,  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  :  "  One  thing,  in  my 
opinion,  makes  for  ornament  as  much  as 
either  form,  or  cleanliness,  or  flowers — 
which  is  bees."  The  poet  says  :  "  A  garden 
is  a  lovesome  thing  God  wot  "  ;  and  a  recent 
writer  sends  an  inexpressible  thrill  of  glad- 
ness to  the  heart  in  his  exquisite  descrip- 


tion of  a  garden  in  a  sunnier  clime  than 
ours.  It  has  mimosa  powdered  with  fresh 
gold,  hyacinths,  tulips,  irises,  jonquils, 
violets,  blossoming  peaches,  and  almonds. 
"  The  air  was  sweetened  by  many  incense- 
breathing  things  besides  violets— by  moss 
and  bark,  the  dew-laden  grass,  the  moist 
earth  ;  and  it  was  quick  with  music.  Bees 
hummed,  leaves  whispered,  birds  called, 
sang,  gossiped,  disputed,  and  the  river 
played  a  ci*ystal  accompaniment."  The 
full  description  is  exquisite,  but  would  be 
incomplete  withoutthe  bees. 

The  Coltsfoot. — In  a  late  contribution  I 
mentioned  this  flower  as  an  important  one 
in  early  spring,  but  since  then  note  that 
others  set  even  a  higher  value  on  it.  One 
writer  says  :  "  The  Alpine  Coltsfoot  affords 
a  great  quantity  of  honey,  the  scent  of 
which  is  diffused  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance." Darwin  mentions  having  counted 
on  these  plants,  besides  bees  of  various 
kinds,  upwards  of  200  painted  buttei-flies, 
which  gave  the  plants  the  appearance  of 
being  loaded  with  additional  flowers.  Dr. 
Evans,  in  his  poem  on  "  Bees,"  says  :  — 

"  When  o'er  her  nectared  conch  papillos'  crowd, 
And  trees  in  clusters  hum  their  plaudits  loud," 

Another  writer  describes  the  scene  in  poetic 
prose  as  follows  :  — "  What  brings  the  bees 
buzzing  around  so  busily?  See,  it  is  the 
Coltsfoot,  which  they  approach  with  a  har- 
monious chorus  somewhat  like  the  Non 
Nobis  Domine  of  our  singers,  and,  after 
partaking  silently  of  the  luxurious  ban- 
quet, again  set  up  their  tuneful  peean." 
Close  observation  leads  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  under  favourable  circumstances 
the  flower  does  yield  a  fair  amount  of 
nectar  to  the  bee. 

Light-weight  Sections.  —An  eminent  bee- 
keeper, in  recording  his  take  of  several 
thousand  sections,  showed  that  they  ave- 
raged only  14|  oz.  I  am  much  surprised 
that  anyone  carrying  on  the  pursuit  on  a 
large  scale  should  not  see  the  very  great 
advantage  of  increasing  the  width  of  his 
sections  the  small  fraction  of  an  inch, 
which  would  make  all  his  surplus  comb 
honey  weigh  (practically)  16  oz.  to  the 
pound  sectton.  In  selling  them,  I  fancy, 
he  would  be  paid  so  much  per  pound,  but  I 
question  very  much  if  the  retailer  would  be 
so  strict  in  handing  them  over  the  counter, 
so  I  expect  a  tidy  little  profit  would  be 
.  reaped  out  of  the  deal — at  the  cost  of  the 
'  consumer,  of  course.  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  this  point,  and  I  trust  bee- 
keepers in  this  country  will  not  introduce 
this  undesirable  innovation,  which  will  not 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  craft  in  the  long 
run.  Our  oi-thodox  section  turns  out  as 
near  a  r)ound  of  honey  as  w^e  are  ever  likely 
to  secure,  and  this  all  sections  should 
weigh. 

Yoxmg    Bees. — An    impression    prevails 
that  the  elder  bees  show  great  kindness  and 
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attention  to  the  young.  My  own  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  a  contrary  conclusion. 
They  bestow  care  on  the  egg  from  the 
moment  it  is  deposited  in  the  cell,  and 
seem  to  act  on  some  definite  plan  in 
arranging  its  position.  From  the  moment 
of  hatching  they  give  it  the  most  assiduous 
attention,  and  feed  it  carefully  from  day 
to  day  until  the  moment  when  they  seal  it 
up  to  undergo  its  wonderful  metamor- 
phosis. But  from  that  period  it  receives 
no  fostering  or  maternal  care,  nor  even  a 
nurse's  aid  and  guidance.  It  spins  its 
own  cocoon,  and  is  self-sufficient  until  it 
eats  its  way  out,  by  the  aid  of  its  own  sharp 
pincers,  from  the  cell  in  which  for  nine 
days  it  is  hermetically  sealed.  No  help- 
ing hand  is  held  out  to  it  even  then,  for 
almost  from  the  first  moment  of  its  fully- 
developed  existence  it  becomes  a  labourer 
in  a  special  sphere.  On  emerging  from  its 
cell  it  is  incapable  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
much  motion,  and  rests  near  its  cradle, 
being  often  trampled  under  foot  by  tlio 
bees  who,  in  their  incessant  energy,  come 
in  a  steady  stream  from  the  fields.  If  't 
obtrudes  itself  on  their  line  of  march  they 
simply  disregard  its  existence,  and  ruth- 
lessly hold  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 
In  a  very  short  time  it  sips  from  the 
nearest  open  cell,  while  at  a  very  early 
period  it  proceeds  to  manufacture  the  chyle 
food  its  special  set  of  glands  so  eminently 
fit  it  for  preparing  and  administering  to 
the  just-hatched  larvae. 

Mr.  Gray's  Hive. — The  inventor  of  this 
hive  very  kindly  offered  to  forward  me  a 
specimen  for  trial  and  experiment  during 
the  coming  season,  so  that  I  might  report 
en  it  after  testing  it  in  actual  use.  The 
offer  was  a  generous  one,  and  I  have  to 
return  my  best  thanks  ;  but  as  so  limited  a 
trial  would  not  be  a  fair  test  of  any  hive  I 
would  prefer  not  to  take  advantage  of  his 
obliging  offer.  A  full  description  in  the 
Bee  Journal,  so  that  several  could  give  it 
a  fair  trial,  or  an  account  of  the  results 
already  secured  alongside  of  other  orthodox 
hives,  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
fraternity  as  a  whole.  Would  Mr.  Gray 
give  us  the  desired  description  ? 

"  Nothing  New  under  the  Sun." — I  am  led 
to  the  following  thoughts  by  a  sentence  in 
"Notes  by  the  Way,"  page  115: — "Every 
week  the  B.B.J,  comes  to  hand  with  some- 
thing interesting,  if  not  new."  Nowadays^ 
every  month  produces  reams  of  prose  and 
poetry,  every  thought  and  fancy  of  which 
have  already  been  expressed  ;  and,  of  the 
almost  innumerable  books  published 
annually,  few  contain  more  than  a  re- 
arr-anging  of  ideas  and  sentiments  which 
have  already  done  duty,  although  the  con- 
catenation and  correlation  of  thoughts  are 
placed  in  a  new  light.  Take  the  most 
original  writers  of  our  times,  and  "  strip 
them  of  what  they  owe  to  their  predeces- 


sors, and  a  terrible  reduction  would  have 
to  be  made,"  saj^s  an  ancient  litterateur. 
Anotlier  says  :  "  Wynton  Avrote  his  '  Origi-  ^ 
nal  Chronicle,'  but  made  no  claim  to  the  \ 
spider  so"t  of  originality.  His  book,  he 
meant,  went  back  to  the  origo,  the  begin- 
ning of  history.  He  was  frankly  a  bor- 
rower, but  a  bcc-horrower,  digesting  and  im- 
proving all  that  he  culled.  The  new  is  not 
always  the  true,  and  most  certainly  the 
true  is  not  always  new. — D.  M.  M. ,  Banff. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  BEES. 

AKE  THEY  AS  HAEDY  AS  BLACKS  ? 

[5520.]  Referring  to  the  question  :  Are 
golden  Italians  as  hardy  as  blacks?  may 
I  be  allowed  to  I'elate  an  instance  of  their 
hardiness  which  has  recently  come  under 
my  notice  here,  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 
j)ast  winter  has  been  unusually  long  and 
severe,  with  the  thermometer  many  times 
below  zei'o  ?  On  September  13  I  left  home 
with  my  son  and  his  family  for  a  visit  to 
Colorado  and  California,  the  house  being 
shut  up.  At  the  back  of  the  house,  under 
a  lean-to  roof  supported  by  posts,  but  open 
in  fi-ont,  were  two  colonies  of  golden 
Italian  bees  in.  eight-framed  dovetailed 
Langstroth  hives,  with  supers  of  shallow 
frames,  the  latter  being  partly  filled  with 
honey.  The  supers  were  left  on,  as  the 
fall  honey-flow  was  Just  beginning  when  we 
left.  Tlie  bees  had  no  additional  packiag 
of  any  kind.  On  my  return  in  the  follow- 
ing February  it  was  still  freezing,  with  snow 
on  the  ground.  On  looking  out  to  see  how 
the  bees  had  fared,  I  found  one  colony  had 
been  stolen,  and  the  other  hive  had  the 
roof  and  quilts  oft',  and  the  bees,  which  were 
all  in  the  super,  were  entirely  exjyosed  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  clustering 
between  and  above  the  frames.  TJie  morn- 
ing was  fine  and  sunny,  and,  the  bees 
just  showing  they  were  alive  by  a  slight 
movement,  I  put  on  quilts  and  the  roof, 
deferi-ing  a  complete  examination  for  a 
more  suitable  occasion.  At  the  beginning 
of  March  we  had  a  few  mild  sunny  days, 
and  the  bees  were  able  to  take  a  cleansing- 
flight,  and  I  got  the  chance  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  hive  and  its 
contents.  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  a  smal) 
patch  of  sealed  brood  m  the  super,  and 
saw  the  queen  moving  about  qiiietly.  There 
was  at  least  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
honey  in  the  hive  and  super.  This  queen 
I  had  from  Mr.  Pratt  last  summer.  She 
was  reared  in  a  "  Swarthmore  "  cell-cup 
and  mated  from  a  small  hive  containing 
about  two  hundred  bees.  This  experience 
satisfied  me  that  golden  Italians  are  as 
hardy  as  black  or  any  other  kind  of  bees, 
however  reared.  The  wintering  of  bees,  in 
my  opinion,  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
colony  in  j'^oung  bees,  and  an  abundance  of 
natural  stores  of  honey  within  their  reach. 
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A  lot  of  additional  packing  is,  to  my  mind, 
unnecessary.  The  entrance  should,  as  m 
the  above  case,  be  open  the  whole  width 
of  the  hive.  DamjDness  iu  the  hive,  caused 
by  faulty  roofs,  or  by  the  use  of  impervious 
covering  on  the  frames,  is,  I  believe,  the 
chief  cause  of  dysentery,  spi'ing  dwindling, 
and  loss. — John  M.  Hooker,  4,422, 
Chestnut-street,  PhiladelpMa,  U.S.A. 


CONCERNING  SUNDRY  MATTERS. 

[5521.]  I  see  that  tlie  question  of  bee 
forage  is  under  discussion  ;  I  have  never 
seen  the  strawbeny  flower  mentioned  as  a 
source  of  honey.  The  bees  certainly  work 
on  it,  but  I  am  unable  to  trace  whether  it 
is  any  use  as  a  honey  plant.  I  should  be 
glad  of  definite  information  on  this  point, 
as  there  are  many  acres  of  strawberries  in 
this  district. 

Do  bees  get  any  stores  from  the  lilac? 
My  ow;i  time  for  obsei-vation  is  at  present 
limited,  a.nd  an  oppoi'tunity  has  not  le- 
cently  occurred  for  personal  investigation. 

I  am  also  i-ather  puzzled  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  wax  moth.  Last  year  I  pur- 
chased some  bees  in  skeps,  the  queens  of 
which  have  proved  to  be  about  as  good  as 
could  be  got,  but  the  wax  moth  was  jjlenti- 
ful  in  tho  skeps,  and  though  down  in  the 
hive  body,  they  make  no  headway.  I  find 
that  maggots  of  great  size  are  constantly 
appearing  just  over  the  quilts*  Now, 
where  do  they  come  from  ?  There  are  cer- 
tainly none  in  the  combs,  there  is  no  food 
above  the  quilts  for  them  ;  whence,  then, 
comes  their  nourishment?  I  put  away  a 
lot  of  shallow  frames  last  autumn,  on 
looking  at  them  recently  I  found  that  these 
maggots  had  made  buri'ows  just  at  the 
midribs  of  the  combs,  a  silky  passage 
marking  their  track,  apparently  full  of 
eggs,  but  I  do  not  imderstand  ma?o;ots 
laying  eggs.  I  should  think  the  adult 
moth  would  do  that,  yet  I  very  seldom  see 
a  moth  about,  and  the  moth  certainly  could 
not  make  these,  burrows.  Not  mu:h 
damage  has  been  done  so  far,  as  only  a 
few  of  the  combs  were  affected,  and  in  parts 
only.  Of  these  I  have  cut  out  the  affected 
parts  and  sprayed  all  with  disinfectant,  so  I 
hope  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  am  going  to  use 
floor  cloth  for  quilts,  which  the  moth  or 
m,aggots  or  bees  cannot  possibly  eat 
through,  and  this  should  further  keep 
them  down.  They  are  very  destructive 
amongst  empty  combs.  I  find  th?ir 
cocoons  in  various  crevices,  these  I  have 
all  destroyed,  jaresumably  the  moth  comes 
out  of  these.  I  should  be  glad  of  a  little 
definite  information  on  these  points. 

Up  to  the  last  week  the  weather  here  in 
Cornwall  has  been  excellent  for  bees.  Two 
of  my  stocks  would  possibly  have  swarmed 
had  I  not  removed  some  combs  of  brood 


and  bees  from  them  to  a  weaker  stock. 
These  two  lots  were  as  full  of  bees  as  if  it 
had  been  midsummer,  and  queen  cells  had 
been  started.  These  I  have  not  removed, 
as  I  wish  to  make  some  nuclei  from  such 
excellent  queens.  For  the  past  week,  how- 
ever, the  weather  has  been  too  cold  to  open 
them  up,  and  I  fear  that  a  fine  day  will 
bring  out  a  swarm  before  I  get  time  to 
prevent  it,  as  they  are  simply  packed  with 
bees  on  ten  frames.  My  plan  has  been  to 
leave  only  enough  food  exactly  to  keep 
them  going,  so  that  when  the  breeding 
season  commenced  all  brood  cells  were 
practically  empty  and  ready  for  egg-laying. 
This,  and  splendid  queens,  accounts  for  the 
large  populations.  Food  I  have  supplied 
in  the  open  air  by  taking  full  combs  from 
those  colonies  that  had  too  much  and 
letting  the  bees  clean  them  out.  Thus  I 
have  no  old  stores  on  hand  to  granulate  in 
the  liives.  The  pollen-clogged  combs  have 
had  thei  pollen  cells  all  cut  out,  as  bees  get 
more  than'  enough  of  fresh  pollen  daily, 
and  the  cells  are  required  for  brood.  My 
remaining  colonies  are  of  good  strength, 
they  were  only  driven  lots  or  casts,  and 
consequently  not  veiy  forward  when  packed 
up  for  the  winter,  but  vsdthin  a  week  or 
two  they  will  be  of  full  strength,  and  I  hope 
for  a  good  time  later  on.  All  my  liives  have 
been  washed  outside  and  in  and  disinfected, 
and  have  had  a  coat  of  paint  outside.  The 
roofs  have  been  covered  with  thin  lead, 
similar  to  that  used  for  lining  tea  chests. 
It  is  very  cheap,  and  effectually  excludes 
wet ;  but  it  must  not,  of  course,  be 
sci'atched  or  used  roughly,  but  with  ordi- 
nary care  it  should  last  for  years.  I  used  it 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  writer  in  the 
Bee  Journal  and  find  it  a  good  thing. 

As  regards  fixing  foundation  in  frames 
with  a  saw  cut,  I  noticed  a  good  dodge  in 
use  recently.  Instead  of  forcing  the  sides 
of  the  top  bar  apart,  one  of  them  was  cut 
through  with  a  knife  at  the  side,  the  two 
l^arts  opened,  and  then  after  insertion  of 
foundation,  tacked  together.  Personally,  I 
use  frames  which  allow  of  the  top  bar  being 
bent  back,  frame  being  sawn  three-quai'ter 
way  through  to  admit  of  tliis  being  done,  as 
in  Meadows'  registered  frame.  The 
foundation  being  further  secured  with  fine 
oval  nails.  Weed  foundation  holds  well. — 
W.  J.  Farmer. 


BEES  AND  HAZEL  CATKINS. 

[5522.]  Notwithstanding  what  your  cor- 
respondent, James  Skinner  (5517)  says  to 
the  contrary  in  this  week's  Bee  Journal, 
I  still  maintain  and  reassert  what  was 
written  in  my  letter  about  Bees  and  Hazel 
Catkins,  appearing  in  the  Journal  dated 
March  31  last,  and  confirmed  by  "  A  Lover 
of  Bees  "  in  the  Journal  for  April  21.  If 
I  were  James  Skinner  I  would  not  be  quite 
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so  sure  in  the  matter.  He  says  :  "  They 
(the  bees)  would  serve  no  tisefnl  purpose  " 
in  gathering  pollen  from  the  male  Bloom 
of  the  nut  hazel,  "  because  they  would  not 
first  visit  the  catkin  and  then  go  to  the 
tiny  blossom,"  and,  further  on,  that  the 
pollen  grains  are  so  small  that  it  would 
take  them,  many  days  to  gather  a  load  worth 
taking  home.  I  agree  with  neither  proposi- 
tion ;  but  if  James  Skinner  will  open  the 
debate  early  next  season,  I  will  promise  on 
my  part  to  gather  all  the  information  I  can 
by  close  observation  and  otherwise,  and 
assist  him  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion. 
Cheshire's  "  Bees  and  Bee  keejoing " 
(Scientific),  which  lies  before  me  as  I  write, 
says — speaking  of  the  common  hazel — 
"  The  necessary  abundance  of  pollen,  since 
so  much  is  inevitably  wasted,  gives  an  ex- 
cess, of  which  the  bees  take  advantage ; 
and  often,  in  the  early  spring,  the  stocks 
are  greatly  helped  by  the  catkins." 
Cheshire  wrote  that,  and  as  he  knew  a 
thing  or  two,  and  as  I  am  in  such  good  com- 
pany along  with  our  friend  from  Yorkshire, 
"A  Lover  of  Bees,"  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned the  matter  is  adjourned  until  next 
February,  shall  we  say,  as  I  have  more 
than  sixty  hives  ovex^iowing  with  bees 
which  must  be  attended  to  now. — J.  R., 
St.   Albans,  May  7. 

[There  is  some  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  our  correspondents  with  regard  to 
hazel  bloom.  Mr.  Skinner  says  bees  do 
not  gather  pollen  from  the  catkins,  and 
"  J.  B. "  maintains  that  they  do.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  about  bees  gathering  pollen 
from  the  male  catkins  of  the  hazel,  but 
they  do  not  do  so  from  the  female  blossom 
(which  is  sometimes  called  female  catkin). 
The  hazel  is  anemophilous,  i.e.,  wind  ferti- 
lised, and  does  not  depend  on  insects  for 
fertilisation.  The  male  blossom,  which 
produces  the  pollen,  is  in  cylindrical  cat- 
kins, with  broad,  sessile  scales,  and  eight 
stamens,  the  anther-cells  bursting  when 
ripe  and  scattering  the  pollen.  The  female 
flowers  (or  catkins)  are  very  small,  and 
form  a  sessile  bud,  with  closely  packed 
crimson  scales,  and  two  flowers  within  each 
scale.  The  male  catkins  being  above,  on 
their  being  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  the 
pollen  drops  on  to  the  female  blossom  and 
fertilises  it.  Mr.  Skinner  is  quite  right, 
if  he  means  that  bees  do  not  visit  the  female 
catkins  ;  and  "  J.  R."  is  correct  if  he  means 
bees  collect  from  the  male  catkins. — Eds.] 


[5523.]  I  have  never  seen  bees  ]ny<-^lf 
working  on  the  catkins  of  the  hazel,  but 
reasoning  from  analogy,  I  should  be  quite 
prepared  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  affirma- 
tive statement  as  made  by  reliable  ob- 
servers. In  dealing  with  Nature  one  can- 
not be  too  careful  or  too  chary  of  dog- 
matism.    The  contention    of    your  corre- 


spondent Mr.  Skinner  (5517,  page  173), 
that  bees  do  not  gather  pollen  from  the 
hazeF  because  fertilisation  would  not  be 
effected  tinless  they  visited  the  female 
blossom  as  well,  is  untenable,  as  I  will 
show  by  a  similar  example. 

The  hazel  and  the  dog's  mercury  are  both 
considered — and  reasonably  so,  I  think — 
as  wind-fertilised  plants.  The  former  has 
the  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate 
parts  of  the  same  individual,  while  dog's 
mercury  bears  them  on  separate  plants.  In 
both  cases  the  blooms  containing  the  pollen 
hang  out  freely  to  the  wind,  which  at  the 
season  of  their  maturity  is  usually  of  a 
strong  and  gusty  character ;  the  stigmas, 
of  each  are  also  formed  and  situated  favour- 
ably for  receiving  the  pollen  as  it  is  blown 
by  the  passing    breeze. 

In  spite  of  this,  I  can  positively  affii'm 
that  bees  gather  pollen  from  dog's  mercury, 
and  that  in  fair  quantities  ;  not  a  solitary 
bee,  mind  you,  but  enough  of  them  to 
cause  one  to  stop  to  ascertain  the  reason  of 
all  the  hum  and  commotion  amongst  the 
herbage.  I  have  not  had  the  pollen  of  the 
hazel  or. that  of  the  mercury  under  the 
microscope,  but  fancy  that  the  latter  will 
be  as  fine  in  j)article  as  the  former.  In  7io 
case  under  my  observation  did  a  bee  visit 
a  female  flower. — J.  Swales,  Sleights,' 
Yorks. 

REMOVING  BEES  FROM  HOUSE 
ROOF. 

[5524.]  As  a  reader  of  the  B.B.J.,  I 
noticed  an  article  on  page  324  in  B.BJ.  of 
Avigust  13  last  year,  vvritten  by  Mr.  W. 
Alfred  Dawson,  about  a  truant  swarm  that 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  hollow  wall 
near  the  roof  of  his  house.  Mr.  Dawson 
gave  details  of  a  plan  by  means  of  which 
he  proposed  to  get  the  bees  out.  I  have 
looked  through  every  issue  of  your  journal 
since,  but  have  never  seen  how  he  went  on 
with  them.  If  it  is  not  asking  too  much,  I 
should  very  much  like  him  to  tell,  throu'^h 
the  B.B.J.,  how  the  plan  succeeded,  and 
how  the  bees  have  got  on  since.  I  send 
my  name  for  reference,  and  sign — Bee- 
keeper, Middlewich. 


BEE    FORAGE. 


[5525.]  Referring  to  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent,  "  T.  J.  P.,  Guildford" 
(page  172),  I  may  say  that  when  at  the 
A.  I  Root  Co.'s  works,  at  Medina, 
U.S.A.,  I  was  much  interested  in  two 
"weeds."  One  of  these,  viz.,  the  "Weed" 
Foundation,  filled  me  with  admiration  as 
I  saw  how  beautifully  the  machine  rolled 
off  perfect  sheets  of  foundation  at  an 
astonishing  rate..  The  other  weed  was 
the  one  known  as  dandelion,  and  it  filled 
me  with  disgust  to  see  it  blooming  in  such 
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masses.  The  time  of  the  yeai*  was  early 
June.  The  several  houses  of  Mr.  A.  I. 
Boot  (head  of  the  firm),  his  sou,  Ernest, 
also  those  of  his  sons-in-law,  Messrs.  Cal- 
vert (manager)  and  Boyden  (secretary), 
are  delightfully  situate  in  the  garden  city 
of  Rootville.  The  houses  are  not  cramped 
together  as  at  Buckingham-street,  London, 
nor  are  there  any  fences  to  separate  the 
grounds  of  one  from  the  other.  They  are 
just  pretty  little  houses  standing  in  what 
was  meant  to  be  large  grass  plots,  but  the 
grass  was  non-existent.  The  dandelions, 
fertilised  by  the  bees,  had  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  there  was  on©  great  Ireary  and 
ugly  lawn  covered  with  yellow  dande- 
lion. Coming  nearer  home,  I  have  the  same 
difficulty  with  my  own  place  at  Ormskirk  ; 
one  continual  war  with  the  dandelion.  I, 
therefore,  recommend  our  friend, 
"  T.  J.  P.,"  not  to  give  way  to  temptation 
by  encouraging  this  noisome  "weed." — 
George  Rosf,  Liverpool,  May  6. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  TASMANIA. 

[5526.]  I  send  a  line  to  say  I  am 
going  out  to  Tasmania  in  about  two  months 
and  should  be  grateful  if  you,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  could  give  me,  through  your 
valuable  B.B.J. ,  any  particulars  as  to  the 
chances  of  success  with  bee  keeping  in  that 
grand  island.  Is  there  a  good  supply  of 
bee-forage,  and  what  kind  of  bees  are  most 
suitable  ?  Also,  can  you  give  me  address 
of  bee-appliance  dealers  there  and  would 
it  be  possible  to  send  out  a  queen  by  post 
safely  for  a  journey  of  about  six  weeks?  I 
shall  be  thankful  for  any  information  you 
can  give  on  the  above  question.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  all  my  stocks  have  tui'ned 
out  well  this  spring.  I  put  supers  on  some 
several  days  ago,  and  the  bees  are  working 
in  them  well.  We  should  have  a  fine 
yield  from  fruit-blossom  just  now,  and  if 
the  weather  continues  fine  we  anticipate 
good  results.  I  send  name,  etc.,  for  refer- 
ence, and  sign — Tasmania,  Oxford,  May  7. 

[We  rather  think  the  best  reply  we  can 
give  to  your  questions  will  be  to  forwai-d  a 
few  copies  of  Australian  Bee  Papers  from 
our  file  cojjy,  and  we  will  be  very  pleased 
to  send  some  for  pei-usal  and  return  on 
receipt  of  3d.  for  postage. — Eds.] 


[3400.]  Bealinq  With  Foul  Brood  in  May. 
— In  September  last,  when  packing  my  bees 
for  winter,  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  hives  a 
few  cells  of  foul-brood.  I  therefore,  ex- 
amined my  other  two  stocks  carefully  and 
found  about  half-a-dozen  diseased  cells  in 
each.     As  it  was  then  too  late  to  attempt 


a  cure  I  cut  out  the  diseased  cells  and  fed 
bees  with  medicated  food.  Upon  examina- 
tion in  February  last  I  found  no  trace  of 
disease  and  commenced  feeding  with 
heavily  medicated  syrup.  About  the 
middle  of  April  I  joined  two  lots  together 
so  that  I  might  have  less  trouble  to  deal 
with  them  in  case  the  disease  broke  out 
again.  However,  on  examining  the  hives 
yesterday  (May  5)  I  discovered  about  six 
or  eight  diseased  cells  in  my  strongest 
colony.  They  are -an  extremely  strong  lot 
and  headed  by  a  young  queen.  My  hives 
are  thoroughly  clean  and  painted  inside 
and  out  and  all  combs  are  new,  any  old 
and  black  ones  having  been  destroyecl.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  burn  all  combs  and  lose 
all  chance  of  surplus  this  year.  Will  you 
advise  me,  through  your  journal,  what  to 
do?  I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — W.  D., 
South  Wales,  May  6. 

Reply. — Cut  out  the  affected  cells  and 
continue  the  use  of  preventive  measures  as 
before,  biit  destroy  no  brood  that  looks 
healthy  and  likely  to  hatch  out.  If  the 
queen  is  young,  prolific,  and  vigorous,  as 
stated,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
colony  will  do  well  and  yield  surplus  honey 
in  the  coming  season.  Numerous  cases  are 
recorded  of  stocks  slightly  affected  with 
foul  brood  doing  well  and  eventually  getting 
rid  of  the  disease,  simply  by  the  inherent 
vigour  of  the  bees  and  queen. 

[3401.]  Queens  Laijimi  Irregulaihj. — 1 
should  be  obliged  for  a  little  advice  on  the 
following  :  Last  year  one  of  my  hives  re- 
queened  itself,  ancl  the  new  queen  was  very 
fertile.  This  year,  however,  I  find  there 
is  very  little  brood,  and  it  is  not  in  a  patch, 
but  there  are  inteiTals  between  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, all  in  the  same  comb.  Added  to  this 
some  of  the  cells  are  almost  like  queen 
cells.  There  is  no  fertile  worker  there,  as 
I  have  seen  the  queen  and  also  one  of  the 
young  bees  coming  out  of  cell.  A  line  of 
reply  will  oblige.  Name  enclosed  for  refer- 
ence.— H.  K.,  Yardley. 

Reply. — The  indications  given  go  to 
prove  that  the  fertile  queen  of  last  year 
has  met  with  some  mishap,  and  that  a 
queen  was  subsequently  raised  too  late  for 
mating.  If  this  is  so,  the  stock  will  be 
almost  worthless  now,  as  all  the  worker 
bees  are  old  and  not  likely  to  do  much  good 
now  that  May  is  half  over. 

[3402.]  No)i-8icar7niiu/  Hives. — I  have 
recently  purchased  a  hive  with  ventilating 
floor  and  stated  to  be  noil-swarming. 
Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  steps 
are  taken  with  the  surplus  populatitjn  ;u 
swarming  time  ?  I  have  an  empty  new  hive 
by  me,  which  I  propose  fitting  up  with 
foundation,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
plan  to  follow  in  order  to  populate  same? 
Would  it  be  sufficient  to  put  it  beside  the 
other  hive  after  the  same  manner  as  your 
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correspondent  "P.  B.,"  in  last  week's 
issiie  (page  171)?— F.  H.  Finedon, 
Northants,  May  7. 

Reply. — There  is  no  analogy  between 
your  proposed  plan  and  that  described  on 
j)age  171  of  last  week's  B.B.J.,  which  only 
dealt  with  providing  hives  for  being  taken 
possession  of  by  swarms  led  into  them  by 
"bee-scouts."  The  hive  with  ventilating 
floor  is  ill  uo  sense  a  non-swarming  hive 
beyond  its  affi)rdi)ig  ]ilrnly  of  free  ventila- 
tion, which  in  itself  is  a  preventive  of 
swarming.  Your  swarms  must,  therefore, 
be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way. 

[3403.]  Destroying  Diseased  Stocks  of  Bees. 
— I  thank  you  for  reporting  to  me,  on  page 
170  of  B.B.J.  for  April  28,  about  the  foul- 
broody  comb  which  I  sent  to  you.  As  I 
think  it  will  be  wisest  to  destroy  my  bees 
and  hive  contents  and  then  scorch  the 
hives,  would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  I 
ought  to  use  in  the  smoker  to  destroy  the 
bees?  Would  sulphur  be  strong  enough, 
and  would  it  work  in  the  smoker?  I  can- 
not find  directions  for  destruction  in  the 
"Guide  Book."— E.  R.  C,  Newton  Abbot, 
April  29. 

Reply. — Sulphuring  is  the  simplest  way 
of  destroying  a  diseased  stock.  Use  an 
ounce  of  j)owdered  sulphur  set  in  a  tin  dish 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  when  the 
hive  has  had  a  puff  of  smoke,  drop  a  hot 
coal  in  the  sulphur,  lift  the  hive  from  its 
floor,  and  set  it  above.  All  will  be  over  in 
one  minute. 

[3404.]  Drone-Breeding  Queens. — Would 
you  kindly  let  me  know  through  B.J.  a 
few  particulars  respecting  enclosed  piece 
of  comb  ?  1.  Is  the  queen  (a.  young  one  of 
last  year)  a  drone-breeder,  or  what?  I 
have  killed  her,  and  united  the  stock  with 
another  lot.  I  also  ask  (2)  Is  there  any 
sign  of  foul  brood  ?  for  this  lot  had  slight 
ti-aces  of  it  in  the  incij)ient  stage  three 
years  ago,  and  I  took  necessary  measures 
as  you  recommended  at  the  time.  Any 
other  advice  or  comments  will  greatly  ob- 
lige. I  send  name,  and  sign — O.  C,  Man- 
chester, May  1. 

Reply. — There  is  no  disease  in  comb. 
Queen  was  evidently  a  drone-breeder. 

[3405.]  Keeping  Bees  near  Roadside. — 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell 
me  if  the  four  specimens  of  bees  sent  are 
the  same  breed,  as  I  bought  them  from 
different  persons.  The  bees  in  No.  4 
colony  have  died,  and  is  the  large  bee  sent 
the  queen?  (Yes.)  I  have  a  long  slip 
of  garden  (11  yds.  wide),  which  runs  along- 
side the  main  road,  and  should  like  to 
know  if  I  could  keep  Italians  so  near  the 
road  without  interfering  with  people  pass- 
ing along  the  road  ?  or  would  it  be  better 
to  keep  to  the  sorts  I  have,  as  I  am  told 
that  Italians  are  more  spiteful  than  the 


others?  I  shall  b©  glad  of  reply  in  B.B.J. 
I  enclose  my  name  and  sign  myself — 
Novice,  Sussex. 

Reply. — It  is  well  known  that  the 
Italian  bee,  when  pure,  is  very  quiet  and 
disinclined  to  sting,  but  when  crossed  with 
other  kinds  the  hybrid,  so  produced  is 
occasionally  rather  vicious,  though  not 
often.  This  being,  so,  we  do'  not  see  any 
risk  in  keeping  Italians  under  the  circum- 
stances, so  long  as  there  is  a  sufficiently 
high  fence  between  the  hives  and  roadside 
aSi  woiild  carry  the  bees  well  above  the 
heads  of  j)assers-by  when  going  and  coming 
from  the  hives. 

[3406.]  Hiving  Swarms  in  Double  Hives. 
— Kindly  answer  the  following  in  B.B.J  : 
— 1.  I  have  a  double  hive  in  which  I  in- 
tend to  place  two  swarms  of  Italian  bees. 
The  hive  in  question  has  two  entrances  at 
front  and  one  at  each  end,  that  is  two 
entrances  to  each  compartment  of  the  hive. 
I  am  told  by  an  expert  that  one  entrance 
will  have  to  be  closed  up  entirely,  only  one 
being  allowed  to  each  swarm,  or  robbing 
will  be  the  result.  Is  this  so  ?  2.1  have 
oi'dered  two  swarms  from  Messrs.  Malan 
Brothers,  Italy,  whose  advertisement  I  have 
seen  in  your  useful  paper.  How  had  I 
better  proceed  when  the  bees  are  received  ? 
Must  I  hive  them  through  the  top,  as  ad- 
vised in  "  Guide  Book,"  or  by  throwing 
out  in  front  for  them  to  hive  themselves? 
If  the  first  means  is  taken,  of  course  I  can't 
feed  them  same  night  with  syrup ;  both 
swarms  going  intO'  same  hive  complicates 
proceedings.  I  presume  they  will  arrive 
in  straw  skeps.  I  send  my  card  for  refer- 
ence and  sign — Puobationer,  Worcester, 
May  4. 

Reply'. — 1.  A  single  entrance  only  must 
be  allowed  for  each  compartment  of  the 
hive,  as  stated  by  the  expert.  2.  There 
are  no  instructions  in  the  "  British  Bee- 
Keepers'  Guide  Book  "  such  as  you  name. 
A  whole  chapter,  occupying  seven  pages^ — 
with  three  exi^lanatory  illustrations^ — 
is  devoted  to  "Hiving  Bees,"  and  if  care- 
fully followed  no  mistake  can  be  made. 
But  there  is  no  word  about  hiving  swarms 
at  the  top  as  you  suppose.  2.  As  you 
are  a  beginner  with  bees,  some  car©  will  be 
needed  in  getting  two  swarms^ — each  in- 
tended to  work  separately  from  the  other — 
into  one  hive.  The  two  compartments 
must  be  carefully  divided  by  close- 
fitting  dummy-boards  and  separate 
quilts  for  each  stock.  The  swanns,  no 
doubt,  will  be  sent  in  travelling  boxes, 
each  lot  separate.  We  advise  you  hiving 
one  lot  only  on  day  of  arrival,  so  that  the 
bees  dealt  with  may  get  settled  down  before 
the  second  swarm  is  hived.  This  may  be 
done  the  following  evening,  after  bees 
have  ceased  flying  for  the  day.  The  two 
entrances  should  then  be  carefully  divided 
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by  a  good-sized  board  set  on  edge,  so  that 
the  bees  of  the  second  swarm  may  not  have 
access  to  the  other  compartment  while  the 
hiving  is  going  on.  The  dividing  board 
might  remain  for  several  days  so  that  the 
respective  entrances  may  be  quite  separate 
until  the  bees  are  comfortably  settled  each 
in  its  own  compartment. 

[3407.J  Bce-Woik  for  Beginner.'^ — Supcr- 
ing  and  Pnrnding  Siranuing. — I  am 
beginning  the  season  with  four  stocks  of 
bees — two  in  frame-hives  and  two  in  skeps, 
one  of  which  latter  I  have  placed  upon  the 
top-bars  of  a  frame-hive  for  bees  to  trans- 
fer themselves  into,  according  to  instruc- 
tions in  the  "  Guide  Book."  The  other 
skep  I  am  leaving  where  it  is,  and  have  a 
small  super  ready  for  putting  on  top  when 
required.  The  last-named  lot  and  that  in 
one  of  the  frame-hives  seem  very  strong 
in  bees,  and  are  working  well,  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  glad  to  know: — 1.  When  I 
ought  to  super  them  ?  The  weather  here 
is  lovely  just  now,  with  an  abundance  of 
fruit-blossom  ready  for  the  bees,  besides  a 
good  many  field  plants  in  bloom  all  around 
us:  I  have  noticed  how  fond  the  bees  are 
of  working  on  a  patch  of  turnip  blossom 
near  by.  Everything,  therefore,  looks 
promising,  but  I  am  anxious  to  prevent 
swarming,  not  wishing  to  increase  my 
stocks.  How  often  ought  I  to  examine  the 
frames  in  order  to  see  what  is  going  on, 
and  what  breeding-space  there  still  re- 
mains for  the  queen  to  have  room  for  egg- 
laying?  I  read  the  B.B.J,  carefully,  and 
get  much  useful  information,  but  I  have 
no  one  at  hand  to  consult  with  regard  to 
bee-work,  and  I  am  constantly  needing 
advice.  I  began  bee-keeping  only  last 
July,  and  subsequently  went  through 
troublous  times  with  them,  but  I  have  kept 
my  bees  strong  and  well  until  now,  and 
naturally  I  want  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
I  don't  wish  to  attempt  any  but  simple  and 
necessary  operations,  until  I  have  more  ex- 
perience. Thanking  you  for  past  kind 
advice,  and  hoping  for  further  heljo,  I  sign 
myself — Frenhines,  South  Wales,  May  4. 

Reply. — 1.  The  time  for  supering 
colonies  in  frame-hives  is  regulated  by 
thjree  things,  viz.  :  abundance  of  bees, 
good  bee-weather  and  good  bee-forage.  The 
first  and  second  can  be  decided  by  the  bee- 
keeper himself,  and  the  third,  which  means 
honey  coming  in,  can  be  ascertained  by 
raising  the  quilts,  and  if  the  edges  of 
combs  have  a  white  appearance — as  if  oeing 
lengthened  out — it  may  be  taken  that  they 
are  ready  for  supering.  2.  With  regard 
to  preventing  swarms  issuing  from  fi'ame- 
hives,  we  cannot  add  much  to  what  appears 
on  pages  20  and  21  of  "  Guide  Book,"  which 
you  already  possess,  beyond  saying  that  if 
your  hives  are  not  provided  with  a  dooi-- 
way  capable  of  being  enlarged   to   about 


twelve  inches  in  width,  the  front  of  the 
hive  should  be  wedged  up  to  allow  of 
ventilation  and  prevent  the  bees  from  hang- 
ing out.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  stop  swarm- 
ing in  skeps,  but  the  "  super  "  had  better 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  skep  is  becoming 
crowded  with  bees,  and  if  they  take  posses- 
sion put  a  larger  super  below  the  first  one 
a  week  or  so  later.  You  must  not  begin 
examining  frames  periodically  "  to  see 
what  is  going  on,"  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting swarming,  though,  one  examina- 
tion may  be  advantageous  to  see  that  the 
frames  of  brood-nest  are  not  occupied  with 
surplus  stores,  or  with  too  much  pollen,  to 
the  exclusion  of  brood  or  cramping  of  the 
breeding-sjDace. 

[3408.]  Fainting  Hives  Inside  and  Out. 
— Is  it  a  mistake  to  paint  hives  both  inside 
and  out  ?  I  have  a  "  W.  B.  C. "  hive  and 
painted  both  the  outer  case  and  the  bi"ood- 
box  inside  and  out.  When  I  examined  the 
bees  this  spring  I  found  them  strong,but  the 
floor-board  was  quite  wet  and  everything 
on  it  saturated  and  mouldy.  The  roof  is 
watertight,  i^ainted  inside  and  out.  There 
was  an  American  cloth  quilt  next  the 
fx'ames,  the^  six  or  seven  quilts  of  felt  and 
other  material,  and  on  top  of  that  a  cork- 
dust  cushion.  These  coverings  reached  to 
the  outer  case  all  round.  The  American 
cloth  quilt  was  wet  in  places  on  the  under 
side,  and  the  quilt  next  to  it  was  wet  at 
the  edges  where  it  reached  the  outer  case. 
I  had  foi-gotten  to  take  away  the  strip  of 
wood  over  the  entrance  and  between  the  two 
cases.  Will  you  kindly  jioint  out  what 
other  errors  I  committed,  so  that  I  may 
keep  them  dry  ?  I  send  my  name  for  refer- 
ence, and  sign — Novice,  King's  Norton, 
May  6. 

Reply. — It  is  not  advisable  to  paint  tne 
insides  of  new  hives  ;  but  after  being  occu- 
Ijied  by  diseased  bees  we  have  found  no 
appreciable  disadvantage  in  painting  the 
inside  of  brood-chambers  when  disinfecting. 
With  regard  to  moisture  being  seen  running 
fx'om  hive  entrances,  we  regard  that  as  a 
sure  sign  of  prosperity,  when  obsei^ved  on 
a  warm  spring  moiming,  and  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  cases  where  the  inside  of 
brood-chamber  is  painted.  The  warmth 
of  the  hive  interior  with  a  full  brood-nest 
naturally  condenses  on  the  hive  sides, 
whether  painted  or  not,  and  running  down 
on  to  the  floor  board  escapes  by  the  hive 
entrance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
need  whatever  for  so  many  coverings  as  our 
correspondent  uses.  A  single  covering  of 
ticking  or  cheap  cai-pet  next  the  frames, 
with  one  felt  quilt  and  a  cushion  of  cork- 
dust  over  all  is  ample,  or,  if  no  "  cushion  " 
is  used,  twO'  or  three  felt  quilts  will  sei've 
every  purpose.  Many  bee-keepers  use 
])orous  coverings  only,  and  will  not  cover 
frame-tops  with  American    cloth,   as  not 
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affording  ventilation  ;  while  others  follow 
the  example  of  the  bees  when  propolising 
and  use  non-porous  coverings.  However, 
the  fact  of  the  bees  in  question  being  found 
strong  when  examined  recently  shows  that 
they  have  not  taken  any  harm  from  the 
plan  followed. 

[3409.]  Drones  Cast  Out  in  Maij. — I 
have  a  very  strong  stock  of  bees  in  a  straw 
skep.  Tliey  have  been  at  work  all  through 
the  present  spring.  On  Friday  last  (6th 
inst.)  I  noticed  about  a  dozen  newly-hatched 
drones  on  the  ground  beneath  the  hive.  I 
picked  one  up,  and  the  warmth  from  my 
hand  speedily  revived  it  so  that  it  could 
walk  about.  For  the  last  two  or  three  days 
I  have  seen  several  more  drones  thrown 
out.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  what  is 
wrong?  I  enclose  a  few  of  the  drones  for 
inspection.  Thanking  you  for  all  the  in- 
formation you  have  given  me  in  former 
cases. — W.  A.,  Oundle,  May  9. 

Reply. — The  young  di'ones  sent  are  fully 
developed  and  quite  normal  in  all  respects. 
No  doubt  the  advei'se  weather  of  the  past 
few  days,  and  possibly  a  scarcity  of  stores 
is  the  cause  of  their  being  cast  out 

[3410.]  Disinfecting  Combs  and  Appli- 
ances with  Formalin. — I  am  anxious  to 
fumigate  the  whole  of  my  appliances, 
combs,  etc.,  in  a  room  600  cubic  feet.  What 
quantity  of  formalin  would  you  advise 
using  ?  I  intend  j)assing  frames  through 
a  hole  in  door.  The  formalin  I  have  is  a 
liquid  and  labelled  "  Sherings  No.  4."  I 
have  had  a  slight  attack  of  F.B.  among  my 
bees  and  want  to  try  formalin  as  a  fumi- 
gator.— H.  H.,  Derby,  May  8. 

Reply.-!— This  can  only  be  decided 
by  experiment.  We  should  begin  with  two 
or  three  ounces,  and  increase  the  dose 
if  found  desirable. 

[3411.]  Dealing  With  Badly-Built  Comhs. 
— I  purchase  a  hive  of  bees  last  winter,  and 
upon  looking  inside  recently  it  appeai-ed 
not  to  have  been  cleaned  or  attended  to  for 
a  very  long  time.  I  decided,  therefore,  to 
transfer  the  bees  to  a  clean  hive.  I  have 
just  done  so,  and  found  the  inside  in  rather 
a  muddle.  There  were  eight  frames,  no 
metal  ends,  but  with  small  distance  piece 
jammed  in  and  nailed  down,  so  that  I  had 
to  force  each  frame  out  with  a  screw-driver. 
The  frames  were  all  full  of  combs,  which 
latter  had  been  built  round  the  ends  of 
the  frames  and  stuck  on  to  the  hive  sides 
with  brace-comb.  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  frames  free,  and  was  obliged 
to  break  off  some  projecting  pieces  of  comb 
before  I  could  get  them  out  for  removal  in- 
to the  new  hive.  All  frames  of  comb,  ex- 
cept one,  contained  more  or  less  brood,  but 
I  could  only  replace  seven  of  the  eight 
frames,  so  kept  the  one  out  from  which  I 


cut  sample  of  comb  sent.  They  were  all 
covered  with  bees,  but  I  could  not  find  the 
queen  ;  one  of  the  central  frames  had  a 
double  lot  of  comb  with  a  space  between 
full  of  bees,  she  may  have  been  there. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  : — 1.  If  I  have  done 
the  right  thing?  2.  Is  not  the  accom- 
panying comb  tooi  dark,  though  the  brood 
in  it  seems  all  right?  3.  Should  I  leave 
the  frames  as  they  are,  with  the  very  ir- 
regular comb  ?  4.  What  is  the  enclosed 
grub  ?  I  found  several  like  it.  Nearly  all 
the  frames  have  patches  of  comb  similar 
to  the  piece  I  am  sending.  Your  kind 
reply  in  next  B.B.J,  will  oblige.  I  send 
card,  and  sign — Novice,  Wilts. 

Reply. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Comb  is  quite  nor- 
mal, as  coming  from  an  old  stock  of  bees. 
3.  You  must  get  rid  of  any  faulty  combs 
in  due  course,  but  do  not  destroy  brood  in 
them  while  so  occupied.  4.  Tlie  larvse  of 
wax-moth  and  any  others  seen  should  be 
promptly  destroyed.  5.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  brood  in  comb  sent ;  the  pity 
is  that  you  have  lost  several  scores  of  bees 
in  sample  sent,  and  as  many  more  as  still 
remain  in  the  frame  of  comb  kept  out  of 
new  hive.  Why  does  the  latter  only  take 
seven  frames  ? 

[3412.]  Insurance  for  Bee-keepers.- — I 
shall  be  glad  to  know,  through  your 
"  Queries  and  Replies "  column  as  to  my 
liability  in  case  of  a  swarm  of  bees  alighting 
upon  trap  horses,  and  the  like,  and  if  there 
is  any  insurance  company  that  covers  this 
risk  (if  any)  ?  I  enclose  card  for  reference. 
—A.  L.,  Clifton,  Yorks,May  6. 

Reply. — You  are  evidently  a  new  reader 
of  our  journal,  wherein  has  appeared  full 
details  of  the  scheme  of  insurance  for  bee- 
keepers formu^lated.  by  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  The  scheme  has  now 
been  in  full  operation  for  about  three 
years  past.  To  participate  in  its  advan- 
tages members  of  County  B.K.  Associa- 
tions must  apply  to  their  hon.  secretary, 
and  non-members  can  obtain  particulars 
from  Mr.  E.  H.  Young,  secretary  of  the 
B.B.K.A.,  12,  Hanover-square,  London. 

[3413.]  Getting  Combs  Worlced-Out  Beady 
for  Swarms. — I  intend  placing  frames  filled 
with  foundation  in  hive  tO'  be  drawn  out 
I  have  two  other  hives,  with  strong  stocks, 
from  which  I  want  two  swarms  ;  would  it 
be  advisable  to  hive  these  swarms  on  the 
drawn-out  combs,  instead  of  the  founda- 
tion ?  Would  it  be  an  advantage  ?  Await- 
ing your  reply  in  B.B.J. — A.  B.,  Downton, 
May  9. 

Reply. — Yes,  the  plan  proposed  will  be 
the  right  one. 

[3414.]  Preparing  Honey  and  Wax  for 
Shoiving. — Will  you  kindly  reply  to  queries 
as  below  in  B.B.J.  : — 1.  Should  drone  or 
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worker  foundation  be  used  in  shallow- 
frames  for  exhibition  ?  2.  Would  it  be  any 
disqualification  if  sulphuric  acid  were  used 
in  purifying  wax  for  exhibition  ?  I  enclos© 
name,  etc.,  and  subscribe  myself — 
Surrey  Bee-keeper,  May  9. 

Reply. — 1.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of 
choice  for  the  bee-keeper,  as  the  size  of  the 
cells  does  not  affect  the  question  of  suit- 
ability for  extracting  purposes.  2.  The 
use  of  acid  cannot  well  disqualify  an  exhibit 
of  wax,  seeing  that  it  would  puzzle  a  judge 
to  tell  whether  or  not  the  acid  had  been 
used. 


tto^s  fprn  the  Mm. 


Loicrsfoft,  May  6. — Bees  look  very  pi-o- 
mising  here.  We  have  had  drones  on  the 
wing  for  some  time,  and  the  prospects  of  a 
good  season  are  bright  if  we  get  no  frost. 
What  a  difference  the  weather  makes ! 
Our  return  for  bee-goods  for  April,  1904, 
is  just  about  five  times  that  of  April  last 
year.- — L.  Ween. 


^ft  ^Um  ia  €mt 


A  nominal  charge  of  Ss.  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covers  cost  of  insertion  from  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Cash  should  accompany  order  $  for 
imertion. 


June  7  to  10,  at  Guildford.  —  Royal 
Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Twenty-one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Hon.  Secretary,  Harden 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  May  14. 

June   21   to   25,   at  Park  Boyal,  London.— 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Honev 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K.A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Entries 
Cose  May  16. 

July  14  and  15.  at  G-rimsby.— Show  of  Honey 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A.  Fourteen 
classes  Liberal  ni->npy  prizes  and  silver  medals. 
Schedules  from  R.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K.A., 
Tothill,  Alford,  Lines.    Entries  close  June  14. 

August  4,  at  KingsthoTpe,  TiTortliants.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  iti  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  (Entry  Jree.)  Prizes  ■20s., 
10.«.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kinesthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  AugU'^t  1. 

Angu't  24  and  25,  at  Lenininvton.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire U.K. A.,  Kiiowle. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel.  Lanoasliire.— Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.     Three  open  classes  for 


Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes.  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg.  Secretary,  Cartmel,  via  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 


NOVELTIES    FOR    1904. 

NEW    HONEY    JAR. 

Messrs.  Abbott 
Brothers,  of  South- 
all,  have  sent  us  a 
sample  of  the  new 
patent    "  F.    F.    G." 

^ Vacuum      Pots — or, 

^^^^^^•^RUBBER  as  better  understood 
RING,    for  bee-keepers'  use, 
Vacuum  Glass 

Honey  Jars.  The  ac- 
companying illus- 
tration shows  the 
article,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the 
manufacture  rs 
possesses  the  follow- 
ing advantages : — 
1.  They  are  machine 
made,  of  clear 
white  glass,  and 
free  from  bubbles 
and  splinters.  2. 
Perfect  adjustment 
in  cap,  and  no  cork 
wad  necessary.  3. 
The  only  jars  that 
will  not  leak  in  any 
position.  4.  If  not 
in  use  for  honey, 
they  form  perfect 
fruit-preserving  jars,  now  so  much  in  de- 
mand. 5.  They  hold  12  oz.  of  water,  and  as 
llg  oz.  of  water  is  equal  to  1  lb.  of  honey, 
the  bottle  holds  1  lb.  of  honey  to  the 
bottom  of  cap  ;  this  leaves  a  small  space 
at  top  for  adjustment  of  weight,  allows 
bubbles,  etc.,  to  come  to  the  surface,  and 
leaves  the  cap  clean.  Glass  jars  that  have 
to  be  filled  quite  full  to  hold  the  1  lb.  are 
most  undesirable  to  both  sellers  and  con- 
sumers of  honey,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  to  the  contrary.  6.  The  new  shape  of 
caps  and  rings  leaves  no  sharp  edges  to 
cut  the  fingers  or  catch  in  cloth  when 
cleaning. 

[We  can  only  add — after  inspecting  a 
sample  jar,  that  it  appears  to  fill  all  the 
conditions  claimed  for  it. — Eds.] 


PRESS    CUTTING. 

A  correspondent  sends  the  following  in- 
teresting "  cutting  "  from  a  Manchester 
contemporary  :  — 

Enemies  of  the  Bee. 

"  I  know  that  some  of  my  correspondents 
take  an  interest  in  bees,  because  I  have 
received  letters  from  them  concerning  these 
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interesting  little  insects,  and  the  enemies 
which  prey  upon  them.  Several  kinds  of 
birds  will  take  and  eat  bees,  especially 
sparrows,  starlings,  flycatchers,  great  tit- 
mice, swallows,  and  swifts,  which  I  have 
myself  at  various  times  observed  playing 
about  the  beehives,  and  catching  the  in- 
habitants thereof.  Toads  will  also  capture 
bees,  and  it  has  always  been  a  wonder  to 
me  how  the  soft-throated  creatures  manage 
to  do  it  without  getting  stung.  Some  of  the 
birds  certainly  nip  the  body  in  half  so 
quickly  that  the  insect  has  not  time  to  use 
its  sting,  and  in  this  case  I  believe  that 
only  the  upper  half  of  the  body  is  devoured, 
but  others  certainly  swallow  them  whole, 
as  do  toads,  and  yet  they  suffer  no  evil 
effect.  Mice  I  have  known  to  eat  bees,  and 
they  regularly  attack  and  scratch  oiit  the 
nests  of  many  of  the  ground-building 
bumble  bees  ;  but  it  was  quite  news  to  me 
tintil  the  other  day  that  bats  were  amongst 
the  bee's  enemies." 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addyetses  of  manufac- 
txi/rers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
te  inserted  at  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisetnentn.  We 
with  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
neeessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
i$tue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in,  the  issue  im- 
mediately follotcing  the  riCfipf  of  their  rommii.vjrnt'nrg. 


C.  E.  S.  Watson  (Bridport). — Schedules 
for  "  Royal "  Show. — 2.  We  have  no 
schedules  at  this  office.  As  stated  on 
front  page  of  our  last  two  issues,  they 
may  be  had  from  the  secretary  of  the 
B.B.K.A.,  12,  Hanover-square,  London. 
2.  The  firm  named  have  not  advertised 
in  our  pages  for  several  years  past.  The 
only  address  we  know  of  is  Redhill,  not 
*'  Reigate  "  as  stated. 

James  Skinner  (Bristol). — Bees  and  Hazel 
Catkins. — Kindly  refer  to  the  editorial 
remarks  on  page  184,  which  will,  we 
think,  clear  up  misunderstandings  on 
both  sides. 

G.  E.  Roger  (Cambridge). — We  are  soriy  to 
learn  of  the  sad  mischance  whereby  an 
esteemed  member  of  your  association 
met  with  his  death  while  engaged  in  bee- 
work.  No  doubt  it  was  a  case  of  acci- 
dental death,  as  recorded  in  the  verdict. 

A.  J.  Dover  (Sevenoaks). — We  do  not 
publish  advance  notices  of  lectures  on 
bees  except  as  advertisements.  But, 
apart  from  this,  the  "  copy "  sent  is 
hardly  suitable  for  print. 

Honeycomb.  (S'tratford  -  on  -  Avon. — 

Candy  Making. — Your  sample  has  not 


been  sufficiently  boiled,  or  stirred  long 
enough  while  cooling  after  boiling.  Con- 
sequently it  is  too  soft,  and  would  run 
down  among  the  bees.  It  is  also  very 
coarse  in  grain,  not  smooth  and  "  but- 
tery "  as  good  candy  should  be. 
W.  Fay  (Havant). — Your  letter  must  have 
miscarried  in  post,  as  we  find  no  trace  of 
it  or  box  containing  matter  for  examina- 
tion. We  cannot,  therefore,  reply  with- 
out a  further  sample  from  floorboard  of 
hive. 

Suspected  Combs. 

Special  Notice  to  correspondents  sending  queries  on 
"  Foul  brood." 

We  urgently  request  that  all  letters  sent  with  samples 
of  suspected  comb  be  put  outside  the  box  or  tin  containing 
the  sample.  Also  that  no  more  than  a  couple  of  squan 
inches  of  comb  be  sent,  taking  care  to  neither  crush  the 
comb  nor  probe  the  cells  before  despatching. 

In  urgent  cases  (and  where  possible)  we  undertake  to 
•'  wire"  replies  as  to  F.B  if  xior  stamps  are  xent  tn cover 
cost  of  telegram.  All  letters  should  be  addressed  "  Editors," 
not  "  Manager." 

J.  W.  C.  (Banbury). — There  are  slight 
signs  of  incipient  foul  brood  in  comb, 
but  your  small  sample  being  wrapped  in 
cotton  wool  was  rendei*ed  unfit  for  form- 
ing an  accurate  opinion,  owing  to  the 
wool,  and  by  being  crushed  out  of  shape 
in  packing. 

F.  W.  G.  (Dulwich). — Comb  sent  has  never 
been  bred  in  at  all ;  it  contains  nothing 
worse  than  mouldy  pollen. 


Special  Prepaid  Advertisements, 

Twelve  words  and  under,  Sixpence:  for  everu  liddi. 
tionat  Three  words  or  under.  One  Penny. 

QUEENS,  5s.  ;  NUCLEI,  7s.  fid.     "  BKES,"  Hall  Post 
Office,  Little  Aston-road.  Birmitiffhain.  A  68 

r)QTH  YEAR. —  SWARMS,  10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  158. 
^O  Cases  free.    Alsfort),  Expert.  Havdon.  Sherh  me. 

UARANTEED  HEALTHY  STOCKS,  BEES,  crowded 

on  eight  frames,  standard  size,   on  rail  free,  £1. 

Box  Is.  returnable.      Rowland,  Cliff,  Holbrook.  Derby. 

THREE    GOOD    COTTAGE    BAR-FRAME     HIVES, 
had  bees  in  one  season,  10s.  each.      Foster,  Helm 
Park,  Tow  Law,  Durham. A  67 

STRONG,  Healthy,  Natural-  SW^ARMS ;    guaranteed 
safe  arrival ;    12s.   6d.      Cadman,   Codsall  Wood, 
Wolverhampton       A  59 

A    FEW    Dozen     beautifully    drawn    out    Shallow 
FRAMES   Is.    each   to   clear.     E.    H.    Taylor, 
Welwyn. 

W.B.C.  ENDS,  best  make  and  finish,  not  less  than 
10  gross,  at  Is.  9d.  carriage  paid.    Abbott  Bros., 

Southall 

1  r^rk  G-ROSS  SOLID  brass  CONES.  Not  less  than 
lUvJ  three  gross  lots,  at  7s.  6d.  cairiage  paid. 
Abbott  Bros  ,  SouthaU. 

STRAW  SKEPS.— 4  doz.  Rye  Straw  and  Cane-bound. 
Usual   price  21s.    Price  I7s.  doz.     Wood  centres, 
18s.  doz.    Abbott  Brothers.  Sonthall 

3~  -PLY  WOOD  PANELS  (24  hy  24).  Best  ivo.  eauii  ; 
second  quality,  7d.  each.  Useful  for  bee-keepers. 
Cannot  warp  or  alter  in  size.  Abbott-  Brothers, 
Southall.  

FOR  SALE,  8  FRAMES  of  BEES,  BROOD  and  QUEEN  ; 
combs  worked  from  full  sheets,  wired  in,  and 
guaranteed  healthy  ;  16s.  Hayes,  Winterton,  Co. 
Durham.  A  64 
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(Editorial  ^otke^,  &t 

SUEREY  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

ANNTTAL      MEETING. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Surrey 
Bee-keej)ers'  Association  was  held  at  the 
County  Hall,  Kingston,  on  April  30,  those 
present  including  Messrs.  G.  M.  Walker, 
J. P.,  C.C.  (who  presided),  Archibald  Seth- 
Smith,  W.  Sole,  W.-A.  Dawson,  W.  F. 
Reid,  F.  S.  Fletcher,  J.  G.  Mill,  H.  Sayers, 
T.  Gibbons,  A.  H.  Miller,  F.  Ilott,  F.  H. 
White,  J.  Greenhill,  F.  J.  Weise,  G.  An- 
derson, F.  B.  White  (lion.  sec).  Apologies 
for  non-attendance  were  read  from  Gen. 
Battersby,     Messrs.     W.     Welch,      C.C, 

E.  C.  P.  Hech,   C.C,  E.  Jay,  E.  Walker, 

F.  J.  Burnaw,  J.  H.  Marsh,  J.  Kachler,  A. 
Watkin,  and  Osman. 

According  to  the  eighth  annual  report, 
it  appeared  that  during  the  year  113  new 
members  had  been  enrolled,  the  total  mem- 
bership now  numbering  616.  The  Execu- 
tive Council  had  carried  out  the  work 
specified  in  the  agi'eement  with  the  County 
Council  with  regard  to  the  grant  of  £150 
viz,  the  bee-van  tour,  lectures,  experts' 
visits  to  members,  and  the  publication  of 
the  monthly  journal.  This  branch  of  the 
work  had  been  so  satisfactorily  performed 
that  the  C.C.  grant  was  to  be  renewed  for 
the  present  year.  The  returns  of  the  visit- 
ing branch  of  the  work  showed  that  534  bee- 
keepers had  been  visited  by  the  experts, 
and  2,593  frame-hives  and  373  skeps,  or  a 
total  of  2,966  stocks,  were  examined.  Of 
these,  127  wei-e  found  dead  from  want  of 
careful  attention  to  feeding,  etc.,  in  the  au- 
tumn, while  112  stocks  were  affected  with 
foul  brood,  thirty-four  of  these  being  de- 
stroyed, and  the  rest^ — being  only  slight 
cases — were  placed  under  treatment. 

The  accounts  showed  an  income  of  £141 
from  general  subscriptions,  in  addition  to 
the  grant  from  the  County  Council.  Special 
subscriptions  to  the  show  funds  had 
amounted  to  £38,  and  there  was  a  balance 
to  the  good  on  the  show,  amounting  to 
£9  13s.  2d.  On  the  general  accoimt  there 
was  shown  an  excess  expenditure  of 
£10  9s.  7d.,  which  was  made  up  from  the 
reserve  fund,  leaving  the  latter  at 
£46  4s.  6d. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  and  said  he  was  glad 
to  congratulate  the  committee  upon  them, 
notwithstanding  that  the  season  of  1903 
had  been  unfavourable  for  bee-keeping. 
He  was  jaleased  that  they  had  an  increase 
in'the  membership  from  150  in  1895  to  616 
at  the  present  time.  He  thought  this 
great  success  was  due  very  largely  to  their 
admirable  and  energetic  secretary,  who 
was  backed  up  by  a  thoroughly  energetic 
committee  who  knew  their  business.     H© 


thought  perhaps  the  £150  voted  by  the 
County  Council  to  this  association  went 
through  more  easily  than  any  other  sum 
that  was  voted,  because  the  Council  felt 
that  the  money  was  well  spent  and  that 
full  value  was  given.  He  noticed  that  the 
honey  department  at  the  Royal  Counties' 
Show  at  Guildford  in  June  was  to  be  under 
the  management  of  this  association,  which 
he  thought  was  a  great  compliment  to  them. 
The  proposition  was  secondetl  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  execu- 
tive council  for  the  vear  : — Messrs.  Archi- 
bald Seth-Smith,  F.  J.  Bernaw,  R.  C. 
Blundell,  W.  A.  Dawson,  F.  S.  Fletcher, 
G.  C  Halahan,  J.  Kachler,  J.  King, 
J.  W.  Lewis,  J.  H.  Marsh,  A.  H.  Miller, 
W.  F.  Reid,  W.  Sole,  E.  A.  Stopford,  E. 
Walker,  A.  Watkin,  T.  H.  E.  Watts-Sil- 
vester, and  F.  B.  White. 

This  concluded  the  business,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorderl  Mr.  Walker  for 
presiding. 


STAFFORDSHIRE      B.K.A. 

PRESENTATION    TO   MR.    A.    H.    HEATH. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Heath,  M.P.,  president  of 
the  Staffordshire  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
was  presented  with  an  illuminated  address 
in  album  form  by  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  its  formation.  Mr.  Heath 
was  the  founder  of  the  association,  and  for 
nine  years  acted  as  honorary  secretary,  and 
latterly  as  px'esident.  The  presentation 
took  place  on  April  30  at  the 
County  Education  Buildings,  the  pro- 
ceedings being  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Alsop,  vicar  of  Bednall, 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  addressing  the  meeting  the  Rev. 
G.  C.  Bi'uton,  the  hon.  sec. ,  refei'red  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  association  held  on 
April  28,  1883,  the  meeting  being  the  out- 
come of  a  letter  advocating  bee-culture 
which  Mr.  Heath  had  sent  to  a  Stafford- 
shire newspaper*.  In  the  following  year 
the  exjDert  I'eported  that  he  had  inspected 
254  frame  hives  and  143  skeps  ;  and,  as 
showing  the  progress  made  since,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  1,022  hives,  of  which 
no  fewer  than  775  were  modern  frame-hives, 
were  inspected.  Congratulatory  addresses 
were  also  delivered  by  Colonel  Mort,  Mr. 
R.  Cock,  Mr.  E.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Critchlow,  and  Mr.  J.  Kendrick.  The  ad- 
dress, which  was  bound  in  morocco,  was 
then  presented  to  Mr.  Heath.  In  accept- 
ing the  address,  Mr.  Heath  spoke  of  the 
great  advance  that  had  taken  place  in 
scientific  bee-keeping  during  the  last 
twenty-one  years.  The  motto  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  that  bees  should  not 
be  killed  to  obtain  the  honey, 
and  if  that  was  so  in  1883  they  could  claim. 
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that  they  had  worked  up  to  their  profes- 
sions. Any  one  could  now  be  taught  to 
manage  bees  so  as  to  make  their  culture 
not  only  a  jileasanl  recreation,  I)n1  a  useful 
and  a  profitable  industry.  He  shonld 
value  the  present  as  coming  from  some  of 
his  oldest  and  best  friends  and  well-wishers. 
— (Communicated.) 


BERKSHIRE    B.K.A. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Abbey  Hall ,  Reading.  Amongst 
those  present  were  :  Mr.  F.  B.  Parfitt,  J. P. 
(in  the  chair),  Kev.  iD.  O.  Harrington,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Flood,  Miss  Livings, 
Messrs.  F.  Moring,  A.  Gibbs,  Baker,  P. 
Wilkin s,  W.  S.  Darby,  W.  Woodley- John- 
son, J.  Beard,  J.  Spanswick,  F.  Chapman, 
H.  W.  Seymour,  Frost,  and  D.  W.  Bishop- 
A.ckerman,  hon  sec.  Apologies  were  re- 
ceived from  W.  A.  Mount,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Messrs.  E.  Blatch,  S.  Knight,  and  H. 
Edwards. 

The  Secretary  read  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  report  of  the  year's  labours  of 
the  Association,  which  includes  details  of 
educational  work  for  the  Berks  County 
Council,  who  made  the  usual  gi'ant  of 
£50  for  educational  work  connected  with 
bee-keeping.  The  various  items  com- 
])rised  a  bee-van  tour  of  twelve  days,  with 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  expert's 
visits  to  members,  and  the  bee-tent  at 
various  flower  shows.  The  finances  of  the 
Association  show  a  satisfactory  credit 
balance  of  £50  in  the  year's  accounts,  and 
the  membershi]D  is  well  maintained. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with.  Mr!  F.  B.  Parfitt,  J. P., 
being  unanimously  elected  chairman,  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Stoneham  vice-chairman.  The 
Vice-Presidents  were  all  re-elected,  as 
were  also  the  committee,  with  addition 
thereto  of  Messrs.  A.  Gibbs  and  F.  Mor- 
ing, Reading,  and  Mr.  Brown,  Windsor. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Collier  was  voted  to  the  office  of 
auditor,  and  Mr.  Bishop-Ackerman  re- 
elected hon.   secretary. 

A  general  discussion  followed.  After 
light  refreshments  the  meeting  concluded 
with  a  conversazione. — (Communicated.) 


REVIEWS. 

Conduitc  du  Bucher.  By  Ed.  Bertrand. 
Published  by  R.  Burkhard,  Geneva.  Price 
2  francs  50  centimes. — This  is  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  admirable  guide-book  by 
this  well-known  author.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date, 
and  its  popularity  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  already  twenty-five  thousand 
copies    have   been    disposed    of,   and  this 


edition  consists  of  five  thousand.  The 
Conduitc  has  not  only  a  circulation  in 
French-speaking  countries,  but  it  has  also 
been  translated  inlo  Italian,  Russian,  Ger- 
man, Dut(;h,  and  Bulgarian.  Continental 
bee-keepers  are  greatly  indebted  to  M. 
Bertrand  for  taking  the  trouble  to  revise 
this  work  at  a  time  when  he  is  retiring 
from  active  work  and  earning  his  well- 
deserved  rest. 


Small  Culture.  Series  2.  Edited  by  W. 
J.  Maiden.  Published  by  E.  Marlborough, 
London.  Price  2s-  r— In  bringing  out 
these  books  the  publishers  are  supplying 
a  demand  for  information  on  "  Small  Cul- 
ture," as  the  increase  in  allotments  has 
greatly  encouraged  individual  effort  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  various  branches, 
®f  culture.  Many  have. small  gardens  and 
wish  to  add  a  few  bee-hives  or  some  fruit 
trees  to  their  other  hobbies,  and  it  is 
mainly  for  such  that  this  book  is  written. 
In  the  one  before  us  different  authors  write 
on  the  several  subjects  of  orchards,  vege- 
tables, allotments,  glass-culture,  and  bee- 
keeping. The  two  chapters  on  the  last- 
named  part  of  the  work,  occupying  twelve 
pages  are  by  Mr.  C.  N.  White,  .'.nd  the 
subject  is  as  well  treated  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  in  so  limited  a  space.  There  is  just 
enough  to  stimulate  the  appetite  for  more 
information  on  the  subject.  The  book 
contains  eighty  pages  (twelve  pages  being 
devoted  to  each  subject),  and  is  illustrated 
and  bound  in  cloth. 


^ormpnkntt. 


Th$  BiitoTM  do  not  hold  themselv«t  rttponiibU  for  th* 
•pintoni  *xpressed  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
h$  taken  0/  ononymous  communt'cotions,  and  corrt- 
vpond*nt%  are  requested  to  writ*  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
earxlyfor  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
IIIustratioTts  sTiould  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communicnti onx. 

•»•  In  order  to  faeilitate  reference,  CorretpondentM, 
when  spedkifig  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  a$  veu 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

[5527.]  Honey  Jars. — A  point  gained  at 
last !  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  new 
honey  jar  made  by  the  firm  of  "  Triangle 
brand"  fame  whose  excellent  jars  in  the 
past  had  one  fault  only,  and  that  was 
capacity.  They  are  making  a  new  size  of 
jar  (marked  with  the  figure  9  within  the 
triangle)  that  holds  1  lb.  net  of  honey.  Our 
friends,  therefore,  who  sell  their  honey  in 
jars  should  order  "No.  9."  Several  of  our 
appliance  dealei-TB  stock  the  "  Triangle 
brand  "  jars  ;  the  tall  tie-over  1  lb.  jar  is  a 
good   one,    as   is   the   new    screw-cap   jar. 
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(No.- 6);  but  I  find  No.  6  holds  17  oz.  or 
more  of  honey.* 

The  discussion  on  foul  brood  has  again 
cropped  up.  No  doubt  th'e  moist,  warm 
air  of  the  Lake  District  would  tend  to  the 
more  rapid  development  of  the  pest  than 
in  liigh  and  dry  districts.  Past  volumes 
of  tlio  B.B.J,  will  tell  how  far  bee-keepers 
have  gone  in  the  effort  to  obtain  compul- 
soiy  powers  for  dealing  with  the  matter. 
We  have  also  the  example  of  our  Canadian 
brethren  m  applying  the  remedy,  and  ex- 
cept for  the  compulsory  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment Inspector  we  can  follow  in  their 
wake  ;  and  if  our  Associations  would  only 
set  about  the  cure  on  what  is  called  the 
"  McEvoy  method "  I  have  no  doubt  that 
most  bee-keepers  would  gladly  agree  to 
have  their  apiaries  when  affected  attended 
to  and  cured,  and  the  available  funds 
of  Bee-keepers'  Associations  could  not  in 
my  opinion  be  spent  on  a  more  desirable 
object  than  dealing  with  the  pest  of  foul 
brood. 

Wax  Moth.  —  Tliis  pest  requires 
constant  vigilance  to  keep  it  in  check. 
Wlien  removing  quilts  to  jjut  on  the  super- 
cases  do  not  let  a  single  larva  escape. 
Possibly  a  few  may  be  found  amongst  the 
wraps  ;  with  care  every  one  may  be  killed. 
Again,  never  allow  any  old  combs  to  re- 
main in  untenanted  hives  or  in  the  store- 
room. These  are  harbours  of  refuge  for 
the  moths,  and  will  soon  be  full  of  cocoons 
if  not  attended  to. 

Smoker  Fuel.  —  If  anything  that  is 
intended  for  the  smoker  is  soaked  in  water 
in  which  a  little  saltpetre  is  dissolved,  and 
then  dried,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
keeping  the  smoker  alight. 

Bee  -Forage.  —  Tlrough  others  niay 
despise  the  dandelion  as  of  little  value 
as  a  honey-plant,  I  know  for  certain  that 
every  year,  given  suitable  climatic  condi- 
tions, my  bees  roar  for  veiy  plenitude  when 
the  dandelion  is  practically  the  only  plant 
in  bloom,  and  I  have  many  times  tasted 
the  newly-gathered  nectar,  which  has  been 
distiiict  in  flavour  and  aroma,  of  the  dande- 
lion. I  have  also  noticed  the  bees  very 
busy  on  the  beech  trees  when  in  bloom. 
Tlie  sycamore  and  horse-chestnut  are  good 
forage  for  the  bees.  The  sycamore,  I  con- 
sider, from  external  observations,  far  be- 
fore the  chestnut.  The  maple  trees,  also, 
when  in  full  bloom,  are  as  though  a  swarm 
was  around  them. 

Nature's  way  in  feeding  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  of  the  brood-nest ; 
the  old  dame  may  be — nay,  is — fickle,  but 
when  we  get  warm  days,  on  which  our  bees 

[*We  must  point  out  that  Messrs.  Abbott  Bros.,  in 
describing  the  new  "Vacuum  Honey-Jar  (No.  6)" 
shown  on  page  189  last  weelf,  expressly  state  that  the 
jar  in  question  holds  1  lb  of  honey  when  filled  to 
bottom  of  cap,  and  this  is  justly  included  among  the 
advantages  of  the  new  jar  a§  allowing  the  bubbles  to 
rise  to  surface  while  Ijeeping  the  new  dome-shaped 
cap  clean.— Eds.] 


gather  a  good  supply  of  food,  and  then  two 
or  three  dull  and  cold  days,  then  another 
warm  day  or  two,  these  are  the  times  of 
rapid  growth  of  the  brood-nest.  The 
warming-up  by  the  extra  gathering  of  food, 
coupled  with  a  rise  in  temperature,  gives 
the  preparatory  rim  that  sets  the  wliole 
united  energy  of  the  colony  at  work  put- 
ting their  house  in  order,  and  consequently 
moves  them  a  stage  forward.  But  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  been  directed  to  the 
shpply  of  one  continual  dribble  of  food 
in  such  small  quantity  that  unless  Nature 
steps  in  and  warms  up  the  energy  of  the 
colony  it  would  never  grow  to  that  effective 
"  boiling  over  with  bees "  condition  so  re- 
quisite to  secure  that  record  quantity  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  the  bee-keeper 
when  he  totals  up  the  I'esults  of  the  season. 

Fumigatinf/  with  Formalin.  — ■  Pray  do 
not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  that  the 
fumes  of  formalin  will  penetrate  honey 
and  render  innocuous  any  germs  of  foul- 
brood  that  may  be  in  the  honey.  —  W. 
WooDLEY,   Beedon,  Newbury. 

Note. — Please  allow  me  sincerely  to  thank 
the  many  bee-keeping  friends  for  their  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  letters  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. — W.  W. 


BEE-NOTES    FROM    SOUTH-WEST 
LANCASHIRE. 

[5528.]  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
fruit-blossoms — apples,  pears,  currants 
(black,  white,  and  red).  The  damson  and 
gooseberry  blossoms  are  just  over,  and 
there  promises  to  be  a  large  amount  of  fruit 
this  year — if  no  frosts  in  May  cut  the 
young  fruit  off,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
some  yeai's  now. 

White  rock  is  passing  away,  but  myriads 
of  wall-flowers — blood-red,  yellow,  and 
streaked — still  fill  the  air  with  their  deli- 
cious scent,  and  supply  the  honey-bee  with 
loads  of  light  yellow  pollen.  Dandelions 
dot  the  pastures,  highways,  and  hedgerows 
in  countless  numbers,  and  these  give  a  good 
supply  of  dark  yellow  or  yellowish-red 
pollen.  The  hawthorn,  too,  will  soon  be 
in  bloom,  and  this  will  delight  the  be«s. 

Some  days  during  the  past  month  have 
been  gloriously  fine,  when  to  the  bee-keeper 
the  music  of  his  hives  has  sounded  to  him 
like  a  well-tuned  Wagner  orchestra  does 
to  a  high-souled  musical  critic.  Other 
days  have  been  cold,  windy,  and  cloudy, 
when  only  an  occasional  bee  ventures  forth, 
for  the  little  labourers  love  not  the  biting 
sharpness  of  the  east  wind.  Have  you 
ever  noticed  in  fine  weather — on  what  we 
call  a  good  bee-day — that  bees  are  always 
teaching  man  useful  lessons  ?  They  rise 
early,  but  go  to  bed  (if  I  may  so  say)  early. 
Among  my  hives  I  very  rarely,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  see  many  bees  enter  th©  hive 
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after  six  o'clock  at  night,  whereas  the  hum- 
ble-bee works  both  early  and  late.  I  saw 
the  first  queen  wasp  last  night,  and  my 
wife  promptly  killed  it,  for  Lancashire 
folks  have  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  "  if 
you  kill  the  first  queen  wasp  you  see,  you 
will  overcome  your  enemy." 

Most  Lancashire  farmers  follow  a  three 
years'  rotation  of  crops.  First  potatoes 
(when  the  ground  is  heavily  manured),  then 
a  straw-crop  (wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.), 
then  clover-hay,  so  that  one-third  of  the 
land  is  available  for  bee-forage.  To  this 
we  must  add  the  various  fruit-trees,  forest- 
trees,  and  wayside  hedgerows,  and  parks, 
which  supply  a  certain  amount  of  honey. 

There  is  not  very  much  j)ermanent  pas- 
ture in  Lancashire,  nor  are  there  many 
miles  of  waste  land  in  the  south  and  south- 
western parts.  The  country  is  also  much 
exposed  to  the  western  blasts  of  winds. 
During  the  fierce  gale  of  wind  on  Febru- 
ary 29,  1903,  hundreds  of  hives  were  blown 
down,  and  incalculable  damage  was  done  to 
bee-keepers. 

May  all  Lancashire  bee-keepers — who  are 
a  genial  and  kindly  race  of  men — have  a 
good  time  this  year,  to  make  up  for  the  two 
last  bad  seasons. — H.  B.  S.,  Ormskirk, 
May  12. 

BEE-FORAGE. 

[5529.]  Since  I  wrote  last  week  I  have 
ascertained  by  personal  observation  that 
bees  do  gather  honey  from  strawberries. 
The  past  week  has  been  a  splendid  time 
for  bees.  There  is  an  immense  wealth  of 
fruit-blossom,  the  chestnut  trees,  with 
their  loads  of  bloom,  look  like  immense 
candelabra,  but  I  observe  only  a  few  bees 
on  them  ;  probably  they  find  an  abund- 
ance of  food  better  to  their  liking  in  the 
sycamores,  which  I  am  informed  are  full  of 
Isees,  though  I  have  not  seen  any  sycamores 
personally.  I  have  been  observing  the 
lilacs,  but  can  see  no  bees  on  them.  The 
hawthorn  in  some  parts  here  is  out,  and 
within  a  week  should  afford  a  great  store  of 
excellent  honey,  as  well  as  please  oar 
sight.  When  up  in  the  north  I  had  some 
good  sections  from  the  hawthorn  at  a  time 
when  nothing  else  was  in  bloom.  All  the 
indications  at  present  point  to  a  good 
honey  year.  Stocks  are  strong,  and 
breeding  very  forward. 

With  reference  to  the  diversity  of 
opinion  expressed  as  to  the  values  of  cer- 
tain bloom  as  sources  of  pollen  or  honey, 
a  good  deal  of  the  diffei'ence  is  due  to  local 
circumstances.  For  instance,  at  present 
down  here  one  might  easily  conclude  that 
the  chestnut  was  not  visited  by  bees, 
v/hereas  it  is  simply  the  case  that  there 
is  plenty  of  other  food  about  which  the  bees 
like  better.  If  the  chestnut  were  practi- 
cally the  only  source  of  food-suj:)ply,  as  in 


some  districts,  it  would  of  course  be  better 
patronised  by  the  bees.  If  we  see  that 
the  bees  do  not  visit  certain  flowers  reputed 
to  be  honey-producers,  we  may  be  quit!"i 
sure  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  more 
desirable  food  in  th^  neighbourhood.  I 
have  some  good  wallflowers  in  my  garden, 
but  the  bees  take  no  notice  of  them,  but 
I  observe  them  working  on  th6  strawberries. 
We,  therefore,  cannot  very  well  be  dog- 
matic on  these  matters.  From  this  time 
forward,  if  the  weather  keeps  fair,  our  bees 
should  revel  in  abundance  of  food.  It  is 
quite  evident  that,  seeing  swarms  which 
come  off  early  in  May  do  so  well,  that 
there  must  be  plenty  of  food  about  from 
May  onward.  Sunday,  May  15,  was  ex- 
tremely warm,  and  just  the  day  for  swarms 
where  stocks  were  strong  and  had  not  been 
supered.  My  two  strongest  lots  were  su- 
pered  on  the  9th  inst. ,  and  went  up  at  once, 
though  not  in  such  force  as  they  would  be 
in  later  on,  but  they  had  two  empty  frames 
of  foundation  given  to  replace  framesi 
removed  for  other  purposes,  which  would 
keep  many  of  the  bees  working  below. 
All  stocks,  unless  very  weak  indeed,  may 
now  safely  be  given  the  full  compliMnent 
of  frames  up  to  ten,  at  least  down  south. 
This  will  help  to  prevent  swarms,  atA  give 
room  for  breeding,  so  that  a  good  st<^ck  of 
bees  may  be  out  by  the  beginning  of  the 
larger  honey-flow  later  on. — W.  J.  Fak- 
MER,  Truro,  May  15. 

{Correspondence  continued  on  page  196.) 


HOMES    OF   THE   HONEY   BEE. 

THE  APIAEIES  OF  OITB,  BEADEES. 

A  bee-keeper  occupied,  as  Mr  Barber  is, 
from  early  morning  till  evenine  away  from 
his  home  at  heavy  manual  work,  yet  withal 
able  to  show  an  attractive  little  apiary 
like  that  seen  on  next  page,  with  hives 
made  in  his  spare  hours,  is  a  reader  whom 
we  are  glad  to  know,  as  possessing  the  true 
material  of  a  good  bee-man,  and  therefore 
needing  no  introduction  to  our  readers. 
Of  himself  he  says:  — 

"As  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 
journal  for  a  dozen  years  past,  I  send  a 
few  notes  as  requested  to  accompany  the 
picture  of  my  bee-garden  in  the  '  Homes  of 
the  Honey-Bee.'  I  have  been  working 
among  bee-hives  nearly  all  my  life,  for 
my  father  kept  bees  in  skeps,  and  when  a 
boy  I  used  to  attend  the  hiving  of  swarms, 
and  putting  on  the  little  straw-caps  in 
wliich  the  bees  stored  surplus  honey.  I 
have  kept  them  myself  for  eleven  years 
past  on  modern  methods  in  frame-hives, 
starting  with  one  hive,  and  my  father 
giving  me  his  first  swarm  of  that  year  to 
stock  it  with.  I  did  not  get  any  honey 
that  season,  for  the  stock  sent  out  a  maiden 
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swarm,  and  with,  this  I  had  to  be  content 
without  profit  from  the  bees.  During  the 
following  winter  I  made  two  more  hives, 
and  in  the  second  year  I  increased  my 
apiary  to  three  colonies,  and  I  have  been 
on  the  increase  ever  since ;  but  I  advance 
slowly,  for  my  stocks  only  number  thirteen 
now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,- 1  prevent  them 
from  swarming  all  I  can  by  shading  and 
giving  plenty  of  advance  surplus-room  in 
hot  weather.  The  poles  seen  in  the  photo 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  shading  the 
hives  from  the  hot  sun.  I  have  a  piece 
of  light  material  which  is  nailed  along  on 
the  poles,  and  it  keeps  the  sun  off  the 
front  of  the  hives  (which  face  south)  from 
about  noon  till  three  p.m.     My  occupation 


bridgeshire  Association,  I  gave  it  up  as 
lost.  I  have  exhibited  at  the  Confec- 
tioners' Ikhibition  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  I  have  taken  several  prizes  at  this 
London  Show.  It  happens  that  I  always 
have  my  annual  holiday  at  the  date  when 
the  Show  is  held,  and  I  am  then  able  to 
attend,  and  thus  get  a  chance  to  see  the 
disjjlay  of  honey,  which  I  think  is  a  grand 
one.  In  1902  I  got  first  prize  for  sections, 
in  addition  to  the  certificate  of  the  British 
Bee-Keepers'  Association.  Our  honey  is 
chiefly  from  sainfoin,  which  makes  up  sec- 
tions of  first  quality,  as  no  doubt  you 
know  very  well.  My  bees  are  the  common 
brown  variety',  and  I  think  they  are  hard 
to  beat  as  good  section-builders. 


MR.    A.    barber's   apiary,   COMBERTON,    CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


is  that  of  a  platelayer  on  the  railway, 
and  this  takes  me  away  from  home  all  day. 
I  have,  therefore,  to  do  all  my  bee-work 
in  the  evenings.  My  time  being  limited, 
I  am  unable  to  do  much  showing,  but  I 
have  made  a  start  in  this  direction,  and 
my  first  appearance  on  the  show-bench 
was  at  Cambridge  in  1899  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Show.  On  that  occasion  I  secured 
two  prizes,  and  the  following  year,  when 
it  was  held  at  Ely,  I  took  two  firsts  out  of 
three  entries,  one  prize  being  a  silver 
medal,  which  I  received  with  not  a  little 
pride  and  satisfaction  as  the  combined 
efforts  of  my. bees  and  myself.  For  some 
time  afterwards,  not  being  able  to  hear 
anything   like   activity    about    the    Cam- 


"  I  married  and  came  down  here  to  live 
eight  years  ago,  bringing  three  hives  with 
me.  As  regards  my  bee-produce,  I  sell 
all  my  honey  wholesale  to  a  London  grocer, 
both  sections  and  extracted,  and,  as  the 
latter  is  delivered  in  bulk,  I  do  not  have 
any  jarring-off  to  do. 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have  started  our 
Association  as  the  Cambs.  and  Isle  of  Ely 
B.K.A.,  and  have  already  held  two  meet- 
ings, which  I  attended.  I  wish  it  every 
success  and  a  good  future  among  county 
associations.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say 
the  figures  in  photo  are  those  of  my  little 
boy —  a  bee-man  of  four  years — and  myself. 
Wishing  all  brother  bee-keepers  a  prosper- 
ous year,  1904." 
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GOBBMTONDENGE. 

-{Continued    from    fTge   194.) 

BEE-KEEPINa  TN  TASMANIA. 

[5530.]  lief  erring  (o  I  lie  letter  (5526,  page 
185  last  week)  on  "  Bee-keephig  in  Tas- 
mania," I  received  the  following  informa- 
tion in  a  letter  from  there  dated  Febru- 
ary 29  ult.  :  — 

"  No  good  can  be  done  in  Tasmania  at 
bee-farming  ;  the  Tasmanian  climate  and 
trees  ai-e  both  only  of  a  second-rate  descrip- 
tion for  this  industry." 

As  this  information  comes  from  Mr. 
Thos.  Bolton,  President  of  the  Victorian 
Apiarists'  Association,  it  might  prove  valu- 
able to  your  correspondent. 
■  With  regard  to  sending  queen  bees  out 
there  by -post,  I  should  strongly  advise  your 
correspondent  not  to  risk  a  valuable  queen 
in  this  way,  but  to.,despatGh  her  in  a  nu- 
cleus.— B.  Noel-Reed,  Notting  Hill,  W., 
May  13.^ 

AN   APPRECIATION. 

[5531.]  I  am  very  pleased,  to  see  that 
Mr.  Cowaai  has  brought  out  a  new  edition 
of  his  "Note  Book,"  which  should  be  an 
immense  help  to  the  methodical  bee-keeper. 
I  have,  for  some  years,  tried  to  concoct  such 
a  book  for  my  own. use,  but  have  failed  ;  it 
was  quite  beyond  me.  I  am,  therefore, 
all  the  mor*e  glad  to  possess  a  copy  of  "  The 
Bee-keepers'  iSfote  Book,"  and  wish  for  it 
a  gi'and  success. — Mary  Spkncer,  St. 
Oswald's  Apiary,  Holywell  Manor,  Hunts. 


^ufrits  and  %t^\m. 


{Ti^lh.y  TJniUng  Weak  Sfoclxs  in  May. — 
Will,  you  kindly  enlighten  me  upon  one 
of  two  points^  thro iigh  your  indispensable 
journal?  I  examined  two  stpcksn  o4  be&s,; 
yesterday  which  I  had  wintered,  and  in 
one  of  them  could  find  no  brood  at  all,  nor 
could  I  find  a  queen.  In  the  other:  there 
was  not  much  brood,  and  both  hives  were 
rather  weak  (about  sufficient  bees  in  each 
to  well  cover  four  frames).  I  united  the 
two  colonies.  1.  Did  I  do  right?  In  the 
hive  judged  to  be  queenless  I  saw  a  number 
of  drones.  2.  Is  it  possible  that  these 
can  have  been  tolerated  through  the  win- 
ter ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  very  unusual?  3. 
Supposing  there  is,  say,  half-a-dozen 
pounds  of  boney  in  the  frames,  is  it  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  continue  feeding  ?  I 
also  purchased  a  small  stock  in  a  skep, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  top-bar  of  another 
empty  frame-hive.  4.  Are  the  bees  almost 
certain  to  leave  the  skep  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  frames  in  lower  hive,  which  con- 


tain six  frames  fitted  with  full  sheets  of 
wired  foundation  ?  5.  If  the  bees  are  most 
likely  to  transfer  their  brood  nest  below; 
about  how  long  a  tinae  should  elapse  before 
they  do  so?  X  trust  you  will  kindly 
reply. to  these  questions  (awkwax'dly  put  by 
a  novice)  in  the  next  issue  of  B.B.J.,  to 
which  I  look  forwai'd  each  week  with  de- 
light, and  am  always  abundantly  satisfied 
v/itli  its  contents. — Thos.  Smith,  Carlisle, 
May  12. 

Reply.  1.  Yes,  quite  right.  2.  It  is 
more  likely  that  there  was  a  fertile  worker 
in  the  queenless  stock.  3.  If  the  present 
fine  weather  continues,  and  your  district 
has  a  fair  amount  of  bee-forage  in  bloom, 
no  feeding  will  be  needed  ;  otherwise,  a 
little  warm  syrujo  would  help  to  stimu- 
late breeding.  4.  All  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bees  in  skep  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  bees  it  contains.  The 
latter  will  only  start  woi-king  in  lower  hive 
v/hen  the  queen  requ.ires  more  breeding 
room,  or  when  the  skep  becomes  crowded 
with  bees,  and  this  caii  only:  be  judged  on 
the  spot.  You  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  when  breeding  has  started  below  by 
the  increased  activity  of  the  bees  and  the 
abundance'  of  pollen  carried  in, 

[3416.]  TJealing  With  Store-Comhs  Used 
on  Suspected  Stocks. — May  I  trouble  you  for 
advice  on  the  following  questions: — On 
looking  through  my  hives  last  week  I  found 
my  observatory  hive  was  slightly  affected 
with  foul-brood  in  about  six  cells  on  each 
side  of  four  frames  of  the  nine  it  contained. 
It  was  not  a  bad*case,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
recent  outbreak.  In  dealing  with  it  I  fol- 
lowed the  directions  in  "  Guide  Book," 
burning  the  combs  and  quilts  and  scorching 
the  hive  inside  with  a  painter's  lamp.  I 
made  an  artificial  swann  of  the  bees,  and 
they  have  now  three  frames  of  comb  drawn- 
out  and  look  like  making  a  strong  sto^k. 
The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this':-_' — 

""The  infected  "hive  is  hot  located  at"  my 
apiary.,ibu,t.iy:.a..sp;are  room  at  my  house, 
and  the  bees  have  access  to  the  hive  by  an 
opening  cut  in  the  window-frame.  I  ex- 
amined the  stock  in  June'Iast  arid  found  it 

.  perfectly  healthy.  I  then  put  on  a  rack 
containing  five  shallow-frames,  two  of 
which  were  for  extracting  and  the  other 
three  contained  nine  sections  in  all.  The 
extracting  combs  were  duly  filled  with 
honey,  but  owing  to  bad  weather  the  sec- 
tions were  not  touched.  As  this  hive  was 
near  to  where  I  extract  my  honey  I  let  its 
bees  do  all  the  clearing  up  of  wet  combs 
from  my  other  stocks  after  extracting ;  I 
afterwards  stacked  the  combs  in  racks  one 
above  the  other  in  a  spare  room  close  to 
one  in  which  bees  were.  My  questions, 
therefore,  are: — 1.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  use  the  shallow-frames  and  partly 
drawn-out  sections  after  being  stacked  to- 
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gether  with  those  that  have  been  on  the 
infected  hive  ?  Or,  2.  Would  it  be  safe  to 
use  new  frames,  and  foundation,  and  sec- 
tions and  scon^l)  tlio  insidt-  of  racks  wiHi 
a  paiiiler's  hinip?  I  should  bo  glad  if  you 
could  telegraph  your  advice  on  enclosed 
form  as  soon  as  possible,  owing  to  the  short 
tim«  there  is  to  get  frames  and  sections 
ready,  and  the  quantity  I  shall  have  to  do 
is  for  fourteen  hives,  and  I  have  only  spare 
time  to  do  it  after  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
In  "  wiring  "  reply  you  need  only  say  follow 
first  or  second  plan,  whichever  you  may 
advise,  and  I  will  understand  what  to  do. 
Thanking  you  in  advance. — J.  Leeney, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  May  9. 

Reply. — Of  the  two  proposed  plans,  the 
second  one  is  safest  and  best,  seeing  that 
the  "  recent  outbreak  "  of  disease  in  the 
hive,  the  bees  of  which  did  the  clearing  up 
of  the  combs  in  question,  renders  the  use 
of  said  combs  more  than  risky.  In  these 
matters  it  is  always  best  to  err  on  the 
safe  side  if  at  all. 

[3417.]  Workinci  for  Increase. — I  have 
seven  stocks  of  bees,  all  fairly  strong — 
i.e.,  the  hives  (holding  ten  frames  each)  are 
nearly  full.  What  is  the  quickest  and 
best  way  of  increasing  them,  and  what  in- 
crease may  I  reasonably  expect  if  I  am  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  all  sui'plus-honey  to  that 
eaid  ?  Name  and  addjess  enclosed  for 
reference. — Bee-keeper,  Ghelteuhiam, 

May  9. 

Reply. — Make  artificial  swarms,  when 
weather  is  settled  and  warm,  according  to 
full  instructions  in  the  "Guide  Book." 

[3418.]  ioss  of  Queen  in  May. — On  ex- 
amining one  of  my  stocks  to-day  I  failed 
to  trace  the  queen  on  any  of  the  frames  ; 
the  stock  is  apparently  a  strong  one,  as 
ten  frames  are  fairly  covered  with  bees, 
but  not  a  trace  of  brood  or  eggs  could  I 
see  on  any  frames,  only  cells  containing 
pollen.  I  therefore  ask  :  — Am  I  right  iii 
concluding  the  stock  is  queenless  1  If  so, 
will  you  inform  me  what  is  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  the  stock  ?  The  bees  are  a  last 
year's  swai'm,  which  gave  me  about  25  lbs. 
of  surplus  honey.  They  are  active  and 
have  had  plenty  of  stores  during  winter, 
and  are  well  supplied  now.  Name,  etc., 
enclosed  for  reference. — ^^W.  T. ,  Holling- 
bourne,  Kent,  May  14. 

Reply. — It  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
queen  of  last  year  has  gone  ;  and  if  there 
are  no  signs  of  queen-cells  it  becomes  clear 
that'  the  mishap  to  her  occurred  during 
winter  or  when  there  were  no  eggs  or  brood 
in  the  hive.  Your  best  course  under  the 
circumstances  will  be  to  purchase  a  laying 
queen  and  introduce  her  without  delay. 
If  this  is  done  it  will  be  needful  to  exercise 
great  care  in  introducing  the  new  queen, 
because  bees  that  have  been  long  queen- 


less  are  less  inclined  to  receive  a -stranger 
than  when  the  loss  is  only  recent.    , 

[3419.]  Brimiiiu]  Jfalian  Been  from 
Mild)}.  Is  there  any  well-known  brewler 
of  Italian  bees  located  in  Milan,  Italy  ?  I.' 
have  a  brother  staying  there  for  a  few 
months,  and  I  should  like  him  to  bring  a 
swarm  back  with  him  if  possible.  Thank- 
ing you  in  advance  for  reply.  W.  Turnee, 
Leeds,  May  14. 

Reply. — Professor  L.  Sartori  is  probably; 
the  largest  dealer  in  Italian  bees  in  Italy. 
He  is  located  in  Milan,  and  a  letter  so  ad- 
dressed will  readily  find  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  your  brother  calls  at  the  office  of 
the  Italian  Bee-keepers'  Association,  Via 
Santa  Marta,  No.  18,  he  will  be  able  to 
obtain  every  information  with  regard  to 
getting  stocks  or  swarms  for  bringing  to' 
this  country. 

[3420.]  Queen  Cast  Out  Dead.— This 
morning  I  found  the  enclosed  queen  on  the 
alighting-board  of  one  of  my  hives.  I 
examined  the  hive  this  afternoon  and  found 
one  queen  cell  (capped  over)  and  only  one. 
Would  you  kindly  tell  me  : — 1.  If  it  is  a 
very  old  queen  ?  2.  If  the  bees  have  raised 
a  young  queen  already  before  deposing 
and  turning  out  the  old  one,  how  kng 
ought  I  to  wait  before  I  can  be  sure  cf  the 
new  queen  being  hatched  and  fertilised  by 
the  presence  of  brood  ?  There  was  a  jn  od 
lot  of  brood  in  the  hive,  and  it  is  strong  in 
bees.— G.  H.  F.,  Canterbury,  May  13. 

Later,  Ibth.  The  bees  I  wrote  ':o  you 
about  last  Friday  swarmed  this  (Sunday) 
m.orning,  the  15th,  and  after  clustering 
for  about  twenty  minutes  went  back  again 
to  their  hive.  Do  you  think  the  young 
queen  came  out  for  her  flight  and  the  bo  es 
accompanied  her  ?  If  so,  I  suppose  I  might 
expect  to  find  young  brood  in  about  a 
week's  time.  If  you  think  this  is  so  do 
not  trouble  to  answer  ;  I  shall  know  by 
7iot  seeing  your  answer  in  the  B.B.J,  next 
week.— G.  H.  F. 

Reply. — 1.  There  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate old  age  in  dead  queen  sent.  Of  course 
she  may  have  sustained  some  internal  in- 
jury to  explain  her  being  cast  out.  The 
capped  queen-cell  seen  on  the  13th  shows 
that  the  bees  were  raising  a  successor  to 
the  deposed  queen. 

[3421.]  Using  Combs  from,  Infected  Hives. 
— I  should  be  so  much  obliged  if  you  will 
give  me  some  advice  through  the  "  Queries ' 
and  Replies"  column.  ■  I  had  four  stocks 
of  bees,  but  had  to  destroy  one  this  spring 
owing   to   foul-brood.     It  was  not   a   bad 
case,  but  as  the  stock  had  never  been  a  very 
good   one,    and   the  others   ars  all   stronsX 
and   h-ealthy,   it  seemed   safest.        Would, 
there  b©  any  risk  in  using  iinfihished  and: 
drawn-out  sections,  taken  off  the  hive  last 
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autumn  ?  I  have  several  unfinished  sec- 
tions from  all  the  hives  mixed  together,  so 
must  destroy  all  if  necessary  to  destroy 
any.  The  hive  was  examined  by  an  ex- 
pert last  autumn,  and  foul  brood  was  not 
then  noticed.  Name  enclosed  for  refer- 
ence.— V.  D. ,  Ipswich,  May  16. 

Reply. — We  advise  your  being  on  the 
safe  side — by  using  new  foundation.  The 
drawn-out  combs  do  not  count  for  much 
after  all,  as  the  wax  from  them  can  be 
utilised  for  household  or  .ther  than  bee- 
purposes.  To  infect  one  healthy  ttcck 
by  using  the  suspected  comb  wouJd  be 
false  economy — to  say  the  least. 

[3422.]  Drone  or  Worker  Brood?  — 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through 
your  journal  if  the  enclosed  brood  is 
drone  or  worker,  as  I  am  not  sure  ?  I  can- 
not find  a  queen  in  the  hive.  I  conclude 
there  is  a  fertile  worker.  The  bees  seem 
to  be  working  very  hard  carrying  in  pollen, 
but  all  the  sealed  brood  stands  out  above 
the  comb  as  the  enclosed.  What  would 
you  advise  me  to  do  if  they  are  queenless, 
as  they  have  been  the  same  all  the  spring  ? 
I  have  not  another  stock  to  join  them  to. 
There  are  a  good  number  of  bees  in  the 
hive,  both  drones  and  workers.  I  send 
name,  etc.,  and  sign — Bristol,  May  13. 


normal  drone-brood  in 
like  that  of  a  fertile 
usually  laid  irregularly 
sure  there  is  no  worker- 
If  none  is  seen  on  any 
must  be  assumed  that 
unmated  or  a  worn-out 


Reply.  —  Only 
comb,  not  at  all 
worker,  which  is 
in  cells.  Are  you 
brood  in  the  hive  ? 
of  the  combs  it 
there  is  either  an 
queen  in  the  hive. 

[3423.]  Preparing  for  Queen  Bearing.— 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  :  — 1. 
To  what  race  or  cross  the  enclosed  bees  be- 
long ?  2.  Would  you  consider  them  a  good 
hardy  and  prolific  strain,  and  suitable  for 
Mid-W"ilts?  3.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
queens  should  not  be  reared  to  fly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  drones  ?  4.  The  "  Guide- 
book "  (page  122)  says,  "  As  soon  as  this  is 
found,"  etc.,  i.e.,  as  soon  as  drones  are 
hatched  out,  place  frame  in  for  eggs.  Can 
I  not  start  a  little  earlier.  For  replies 
to  the  above  queries  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged.— F.   C.   P.,  Wilts,   May  10. 

Reply. — 1.  Bees  are  the  ordinary  brown 
variety.  2.  Prolificness  in  bees  cannot  be 
judged  by  a  few  dead  specimens,  but  the 
common  brown  bee  will  do  as  well  as  any 
for  Mid-Wilts.  3.  Yes ;  the  selected 
drones  should  be  reared  as  early  as  pos- 
sible—for mating  purposes — before  ordi- 
nary drones  are  on  the  wing.  4.  Don't 
depart  from  the  directions  given  in  "  Guide 
Book"  if  you  wish  to  do  well  with  the 
bees. 


[34240  Working  for  Increase.  —  I  have 
seven  stocks  of  bees,^  and  all  fairly  strong—* 
i.e.,  the  hives  (holding  ten  frames  each) 
are  nearly  full.  What  is  the  quickest  and 
best  way  of  increasing  them,  and  what  in- 
crease may  I  reasonably  expect  if  I  am 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  surplus  honey  to' 
that  end? — Name  and  address  enclosed  for 
reference.  —  Bee  -  keeper,  Cheltenham, 
May  9. 

Reply. — You  cannot  do  better  than  make 
artificial  swarms,  and  form  nuclei  by 
dividing  colonies  later  on  as  directed  in 
"  Guide-Book." 


NOVELTIES    FOR    1904. 

"  SWARTHMOKE  "         QTTEEN-EEARINO 
APPARATUS. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Mea- 
dows, Syston,  the  following  particulars 
regarding  the  method  of  queen-rearing  on 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Swarthmore  "  plan 
as  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  of 
this  country.     Mr.  Meadows  writes  :  — 

"  Directions  for  reai'ing  queens  by  the 
'  Swarthmore '  method  as  adapted  to 
British  requirements  :  — Prepare  a  five- 
frame  nucleus  hive,  and  fix  in  same 
three  frames  of  comb  containing  fresh 
honey  and  pollen  and  a  little  water  but  no 
brood  ;  space  these  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
queen-rearing  frame  to  fit  on  each  side  of 
a  centre  frame  with  the  other  two  frames 
on  the  outsides.  On  a  fine  morning  when 
most  of  the  foraging  bees  are  away,  take 
the  prepared  box,  also  cell-holding  frame, 
to  a  strong  colony,'  and  after  inducing  the 
bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey,  remove 
quilts  and  shake  the  bees  from  four  or  five 
frames  into  the  box,  being  careful  not  to 
take  the  queen.  Replace  cover  on  the  box 
so  that  not  a  bee  can  escape,  and  carry  to 
a  dark,  cool  place  and  let  it  remain  for 
six  or  eight  hours.  Into  the  centre  of  the 
colony  from  which  you  have  taken  the  bees 
insert  the  cell-holding  frame  (Fig.  2)  and 
cover  up,  leaving  a  slot  in  the  quilt  to 
correspond  with  space  in  frame. 

In  the  afternoon  remove  a  frame  contain- 
ing just-hatched  larvse  from  the  stock  you 
wish  to  breed  from  to  a  warm  room,  and 
withdraw  the  cell-cups  one  at  a  time,  plug- 
ging each  hole  with  an  empty  cup  while  tho 
cell  is  being  grafted,  which  latter  operation 
is  done  by  taking  up  the  tiny  larvse  with 
a  camel-hair  pencil  (or  a  quill  cut  to  a 
point  and  slightly  bent),  and  gently  trans- 
fer, with  as  much  '  Royal  jelly  '  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  cell-cups.  When  all  cells  are 
grafted,  cover  up  very  warm  and  let  the 
bees  work  on  the  cups  for  twenty-four 
hours.     Then  take  the  box  with  the  bees  to 
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the  hive  from  which  the  bees  were  re- 
moved, and  place  the  cell-bars,  with  ad- 
hering     bees,       into      the'     cell-holding 


= flCf^^^jlO-r^'OP  j: 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  : 


Fig.  3. 


F.G.  1. 


I        •iption  of  Illustrations. 

Fig  1.— Bored  top-bar  to  fit  cell-cups. 

Fig.  2.-  Frame  complete  with  cell-cups  in  position 
for  use. 

Fig.  3.— Same  after  cells  have  been  sealed  over,  with 
Queen  Excluders  fixed. 

Fig.  4  —Cells  taken  out  of  top-bar  and  hung  in  nursery 
cage  for  hatching  out,  fitted  with  wire  cloth  each  side. 

Fig.  5.— Queen  Nursery  cage. 

Fig  6.— Cell-cup. 

Fig.  7.— Cell  Indenting  Press.  A  little  molten  is 
poured  into  Cell-cup  while  hot,  and  when  naarly  cold 
place  Cellcup  under  Press  and  indent  the  cell. 

frame,  slide  in  the  queen-excluder  on 
each  side  and  shake  the  remaining  bees 
in  front  of  entrance  ;   if  honey  is  coming 


in  freely  the  bees  will  complete  the  cells. 
If  no  stores  are  being  gathered  the  bees 
must  be  fed. 

After  the  honey-harvest  it  is  better  to 
remove  or  cage  the  queen  for  six  days 
until  the  cells  are  sealed.  Do  not  give  one 
colony  more  than  twelve  cells  to  complete. 
After  ten  days  from  grafting,  withdraw 
each  cell  and  transfer  to  nursery-cage  for 
hatching,  taking  care  to  provide  the  feed- 
hole  with  soft  candy.  The  queens  may  be 
left  in  these  cages  until  wanted. 

Cage  (Fig.  5)  is  admirably  adapted  for 
an  introducing  cage.  Fill  the  feed-hole 
with  candy  and  lay  the  cage  under  the 
quilts  parallel  with  the  frames  on  a  colony 
which  has  been  queenless  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  the  bees  will  themselves  re- 
lease the  queen  by  eating  away  the  candy. 

A  jointed  celluloid  quilt  is  supplied 
so  that  progress  may  be  seen  and  frames 
added  or  withdrawn  without  much  dis- 
turbance. 

The  above  adapted  appliances  ai"e  in 
advance  of  any  pi'eviously  introduced.  The 
several  parts  are  simplified  and  made 
workable  to  evei-y  intelligent  bee-keeper, 
and  by  their  use  queens  of  the  finest 
quality  can  be  reared  without  much  dis- 
turbance to  the  colonies  the  eggs  and  bees 
ar3  borrowed  from. 

The  plan  has  been  tested  and  very  suc- 
cessfully used  by  Mr.  J.  Geary,  Harwell, 
Leicester." 


Sw  ^hm  to  (Emt 


A  nominal  charge  of  3».  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  coven  cott  oj  insertion  from  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Cavh  should  accompany  orders  for 
niertion. 


June  7  to  10,  at  Guildford.  —  Royal 
Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Twenty-one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Hon.  Secretary,  Marden 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  closed. 

June   21   to   25,   at  Park  Royal,  London.— 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Honey 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K.A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  group*  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-aquare,  W.  Entries 
c  osed. 

July  14  an-i  15.  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Aaricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A.  Fourteen 
classes.  Liberal  mmey  prizes  and  silver  njedals. 
Schedules  from  R.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K.A., 
Tothill,  Alford,  Lines.    Entries  close  June  14. 

August    4,    at    Kingsthorpe,    Worthant*.— 

Honey  Show  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  Mb.  jar  of  honey.  {Entry  free.)  Prizes  20»., 
10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.     Schedules  from  R.  Heflford, 
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Hon.     Sec,    Kingsthorpe,    Northampton.      Entries 
close  August  1. 

August  10,  at  "Wye.— East  Kent  Honey  Show. 
Twelve  classes  for  Honey  and  Bee  Products.  Seven 
open  classes  with  -liberal  prizes.  Practical  Demonstra- 
tions in  Bee  Tent.  Schedules  ready  shortly.  John 
Tippen,  Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford,  Kent. 

August  24,  at  Fleetwoor".— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  •  P'leetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Boney.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Kossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Bq tries 
close  August  14. 

August  24  and  25,  at  Leamin  ton.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K.A. ,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  LlansoHer.— In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Hank, 
Llangollen.    Entries  close  August  11. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.— Hcney 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes.  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Carlmel,  via  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  <ft  Inquirers- 


Lettert  or  queriet  asking  for  addrettet  of  mannfae- 
turers  or  correepondentt,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  siieh  information,  can  oiily 
•e  inserted  at  advertieemenls.  The  tpaee  devotrd  to 
letters,  qveries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'neral 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  adrerlitemeite.  We 
with  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  thai,  as  it  is 
ntcessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
i$iue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  ixsue  im- 
mediately folloxeing  the  neeipt  of  their  communicatiors. 


***  Mr.  J.  Reeve  writes  from  Tring,  on  May 

13,  to  say  lie  hived  a  good  swarm  for  a 
friend  on  Thurisday  last,  the  12th  inst. 

J.  W.  ("Jas."),  Norfolk,  under  date  May 

14,  wi'ites  :  — "  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  sold  my  bee-farm  through 
advertising  in  the  Bee  .Journal.  Thank- 
ing you  for  forwarding  letters  so 
promptly." 

Novice  (Welling). — Bee-Keeping  Terms  for 
r.  Novices. — To  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
■  '  seyoral    terms    sent,    such    as    "  super," 
.."brood-foundation,"    etc.,   would  be  en- 
tirely useless  to  a  beginner  who  "  hopes 
to  succeed  with  bees."     Our  lady  corro- 
'     spondent  must .  procure  a  book  on  bee- 
i.- -keeping -and. read  it  carefully  before  .she 
"'vCcan  have  the  slightest  chanjce  of  success 
in  bee-managemf;n  t.  '    .    . 

"  Qymro  "  (South  Wales). — Your  ventilat- 
ing floor-board  is  a  useful  idea,  and 
should  serve  the  intended  purpose  very 
welh     There  is  no  such  risk  as  you  sup- 


pose that  we  can  see  with  regard  to  in- 
fringement. 

Jumbo  (Atherstone).  —  Honey  Sample.  — 
Though  dark  in  colour,  tlie  sample  is 
quite  fit  for  table  use.  It  is  unevenly 
granulated,  and  shows  slight  signs  of  for- 
mentation,  probably  through  being  kept 
in  an  unsuitabk  place.  The  hon«y  is 
not  at  all  bad  in  flavour. 

Suspected  Combs. 

J.  E.  P.  (Swansea)  and  E.  M.  L.  (Hants). 
— Comb  is  badly  affected  with  foul- 
brood,  and  as  stock  is  wea,k  we 
advise  total  destruction  of  bees, 
combs,  and  wraps.  It  is  worse  than  use- 
less to  keep  such  stocks  at  this  season  ; 
they  are  a  constant  source  of  risk  to 
healthy  colonies  near  at  hand. 

"Glamorgan  Yalli."  —  There  are  slight 
signs  of  incipient  foul-brood  in  comb, 
and  the  disease  is  apparently  a  recent 
outbreak.  You  should  not  send  cash  by 
letter  post. . 

F.  C.  P.  (Warminster).^ — No  disease  in 
comb  sent.     Dead  brood  is  chilled  only. 

Doubtful  (Keswick).— Comb  sent  contains 
nothing  more  than  pollen. 


*^*  '^eu  ral  Le'ters  and  Queries  are  nn- 
avoidably  held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
spnce  -        -  -  r     : 

Special  Prepaid  Advertisements, 

Twelve  words  and  under,  Sixpence;  for  every  addi- 
tional Three  words  or  under,  One  Penny. 

Advertisements  for  current  issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

WANTED  100  SWARMS,  cheap  for  cish.    Herrod 
&  Stewart,  "  W.B.C  "  Apiary,  old  Bedford-road, 

Luton. '     -    ■       A  92 

UEHiiNS    FOK    SALK     1904,  (is,  Od. ;  19U3,  5s.     Tne 
Apiaiy,  8,  Grange  Street,  St.  Albaus.  A  84 


Q 


w 


ANTED    SWARMS   (Quantity)     2    lb.  Stocks  8s. 
I'AWKINS    Four  Oaks.  Sutton  Coldfield         a  83 


w 


AiNTED  ONE  or  TWO  FKAMF-HIVBS  Complete. 
Elders,  8,  Gray'f-road.  Stockton-on-Tees,    a  8t> 


FERTILE  QDEENS,  4s.  6d.    FOUR  FRAME  oTOCKS, 
15s.     Queens  and  Stoclas  always  on  hand.     Frat^K 
Reed,  Portslade,  Sussex,   .  a  71 

STRONG,  HEALTHY,  NATURAL  SWARMS,  12s.  6d. 
Guaranteed  safe  arrival.    Cadm.an,  Codsall  Wood, 

Wol verham  pton  ■ .       A  73 

NGLISH    BEES.      NATURAL    SWARMS,    2s.    6ci. 
per  lb.     Thos.   Dennis,   Rempstone,  Loughton. 
A  85 

ITALIANS,     Siramin's    "White    Star."     CarniolaEs^ 
English.     Doolittle's  Italians,  Swarms  and  Stocks. 

Half-price.     HoRToy,  Flixton,  Manchester. a  90 

OR  SALE,  300  Ih.   EXTP  ACTED  nONEY,    in  30  iTT 
Tins  or  1-lb.  Screw-cap  .lilts.    Sample  2d.    Deposit, 
"  w.'  cure  of  Be".  Journal  0 /tire.  A  79 

SWARMS,  Natural,  Headed  by  lao.i  yueeiis,  supp  ied 
at  once.    Price  2s.  6d.  per  lb.    Boxes  returnable. 
^V.  H.  WOOD-S,  Hemingford  Grey,  .«t.  Ives.  a  >-9 

FECIAL  OFFiiiR.     1-lb.  SOKE  •>  -CAf  GLAOS  .1  Acb, 
with  Cork  Wad,  19s.;  ^-!be.,  16s.;  Tie-over,  lis.  6d. 
per  aros.=^.     Rekd.  Sydney  House,  Brierley  Hill.     A  87 

BEK   GrLOV'ES   iwitli  gauntlets),  new  material,  tafe 
and  sure,  2s.  6d.  post  free.    Greenhill,  Graham- 
road,  Wimbledon.  A  76 


F 
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INTEENATIONAL  MEETING  OF  BEE- 
KEEPERS 

AT  THE  "  world's  FAIK,"  ST.   LOUIS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  isublishing  the 
following  letter  just  received  from  Mr. 
C.  P.  Dadant,  who  writes  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Vice-President  of  the  American 
Bee-keepers'  Association.  Those  of  our 
bee-keeping  friends  who  are  visiting  the 
World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  will,  no  doubt,  if 
they  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation,  be 
cordially  welcome<l  at  the  Convention  re- 
ferred to  :  — 

"  Office  of  Vice-President, 

"  Hamilton,  Ills., 

"  May  12,  1904. 
"  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan. 

"  Deak  Sik, — I  am  instructed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers Association  of  America  to  send  an 
invitation  to  the  different  national  bee- 
keepers associations  of  the  world  to  join 
the  American  bee-keepers  at  their  meeting 
which  is  to  take  place  at.  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of 
September,  1904.  The  two  first  days  of 
this  Convention  are  set  apart  for  an  inter- 
national meeting,  to  which  the  bee-keepers 
of  the  entire  world  will  be  welcome. 

"  We  should  very  much  like  to  have  a 
delegation  of  British  bee-keepers  in  atten- 
dance. Be  so  kind  as  to  give  notice  of  this 
invitation  in  the  columns  of  your  journal. 

"  St.  Louis  is  the  seat  of  the  World's 
Fair,  celebrating  the  purchase,  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  ago,  of  the  territories  of 
Louisiana  from  France  by  the  United 
States.  This  exposition  will  be  well  worth 
the  trip,  and  the  time  selected  for  the  Bee 
Congress  is  the  best  for  a  pleasant  voyage, 
as  the  months  of  September  and  October 
are  unequalled  for  fair  weather  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. — Yours  fra 
ternally,  "  C.  P.  Dadant, 

"  Vice-President, 
"  National  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
"U.S.A." 


BOARD    OF  AGRICULTURE. 

BRITISH  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

The  Departmental  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Great 
Britain,  held  sittings  on  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  insts.  The  following  members 
were  present:— Mr.  A.  S.  T.  Griffith-Bos- 
cawen,  M.P.  (chairman).  Colonel  Long, 
M.P.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Radcliffe-Cooke,  Mr. 
Hodge,  Mr.  Monro,  Mr.  Vinson,  Dr. 
Somerville,     Mr.     P.    Spencer    Pickering, 


M.A.,  F.R.S.,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Garnsey  (secretary).  The  follow- 
ing witnesses  gave  evidence  :  — Mr.  Hodge, 
of  Blairgovme,  Scotland,  a  member  of  the 
committee  ;  Mr.  Clark,  K.C.,  the  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries ;  Mr.  Bell,  the  Superintending 
Inspector  of  Taxes  at  Somerset  House  ; 
Mr.  Sams,  of  Worthing  ;  Mr.  Rochfort,  of 
Cheshunt;  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  Gibbons,  of 
Guernsey  ;  Mr.  Russell,  of  Glasgow  ;  Mr. 
George  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone. 

The  next  meeting  is  fixed  for  June  16, 
when  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  F.L.S.,  has  been 
invited  to  give  evidence. 


BRITISH  BEE  KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  12,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, 18th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  I.  Weston  oc- 
cupying the  chair.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent—Miss Gayton,  Dr.  T.  S.  Elliot, 
Messrs.  R.  T.  Andrews,  W.  Broughton 
Carr,  G.  H.  Morrell,  M.P.,  W.  F.  Reid,  E. 
Walker,  and  the  Secretary.  Letters  ex- 
plaining unavoidable  absence  were  read 
from  Colonel  Walker,  Messrs.  T.  W. 
Cowan,  R.  Godson,  W.  H.  Harris,  J.  B. 
Lamb,  and  F.  B.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected,  viz : — Mr.  F.  R.  Court,  Green 
Street,  Sittingboume ;  John  Helme,  Nor- 
ton Canon,  Weobley,  R.S.O.,  Hereford- 
shire; Geo.  M.  Tune,  The  Woodlands, 
Vroneysyllte,  Llangollen  ;  W.  H.  Turner, 
Moons  Cottage,  Ashingdon,  near  Roch- 
ford  ;  Cambridge  and  Isle  of  Ely  B.K.A., 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  E.  Rogers,  Went- 
worth  Road,  Cambridge. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was 
received,  and  together  with  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  payments,  duly  ap- 
proved. 

The  Council  made  several  nominations  of 
judges  and  examiners  in  accordance  with 
a{)plications  received  from  one  or  two 
county  associations,  viz.  : — Warwickshire, 
August  24,  and  Glamorganshire,  July  27. 

Correspondence  with  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  re  a  suggested  im- 
provement in  the  illustration  to  the 
Board's  leaflet  on  "  Foul  Brood "  was 
placed  before  the  Council.  A  further  letter 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Saunders,  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Cumberland  B.K.A.  re  "Foul  Brood 
Legislation  "  was  also  read. 

The  Secretary  reportecF  the  result  of  an 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  and  it  was  decided  to,  if 
possible,  arrange  for  a  lecture  and  demon- 
stration on  "  bee-keeping  "  to  be  given  at 
the  show,  which  will  be  held  in  Regent's 
Park  on  Wednesday,  July  6. 

It  was  resolved  to  make  a  grant  of  £15 
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towards  the  prizes  in  the  Honey  Classes  at 
the  Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  in  October  next, 
and  the  "Schedule"  was  revised  for  .ap- 
proval by  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  As- 
sociation. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  sitting  was 
occupied  by  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Council  by  seven  candidates  for  First  Class 
Diplomas. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday^ June  15. 


CUMBERLAND    B.K.A. 

ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 

The  third  annual  meetings  of  the  above 
Association  were  held,  as  usual,  in  several 
districts  of  the  county,  those  for  1904 
taking  place,  at  Carlisle,  Penrith,  White- 
haven, and  Keswick,  on  May  5,  10,  12,  and 
18,  respectively.  There  were  thirty-three 
members  present  in  all,  and  eleven  wrote 
regretting  they  could  not  attend.  The  re- 
ports showed  a  total  membership  of  371. 
Thirty-nine  lectures  were  given,  the  total 
attend enoe  numbering  1,193  during  the 
year. 

The  experts  had  made  585  visits  during 
the  year,  enrolling  142  new  members.  Dur- 
ing the  experts'  tours  110  apiaries  were 
found  to  be  infected  with  "  foul  brood." 
Altogether  1,562  stocks  of  bees  were  ex- 
amined, and  of  these  310  were  diseased. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  an  expendi- 
ture of  £174  14s.  lid.,  which  was  met  by 
the  receipts,  except  £1  7s.  lid.,  still  owing 
to  the  bank.  The  County  Council  grants 
amounted  to  £107. 

The  proposed  "  Foul  Brood "  Act  was 
unanimously  approved  of,  also  the  remain- 
der of  the  agenda. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Caidisle, 
the  High  Sheriff,  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle, 
and  Henry  Fox,  Esq.,  C.C,  were  added  to 
the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  passed. — George  M.  Saun- 
ders, Hon.  Secretary  arid  Treasurer. 


CAMBS.  and  ISLE  OF  ELY  B.K.A. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  on  Satur- 
day, May  14,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Mapey. 

The  Hon.  Secretary's  report  was  very 
gratifying,  new  members  being  continually 
enrolled,  and  the  reports  to  hand  from  the 
district  hon.  secretaries  were  of  the  same 
nature,  and  letters  of  inquiry  from  bee- 
keepers throughout  the  county  showed 
that  considerable  interest  was  being 
evinced  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  names  of  those  deciding  to 
take  the  Bee-keepers'  Becord  are  still  in- 
creasing, and  a  considerable  number  of 
members'  hives  are  already  insured.  The 
contemplated  appointment  of  a  duly  quali- 
fied expert  for  the  county  has  been  post- 


poned for  the  present,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  number  of  members  requesting  a 
visit.  The  Hon.  Sec.  was  therefore  re- 
quested to  arrange  with  the  hon.  experts 
to  make  the  required  visits  for  the  present 
season. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  reported  that  arrange- 
ments were  being  made  for  a  honey-tent  at 
the  forthcoming  county  show  at  March. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  was  also  instructed  to 
write  th©  Country  Council  requesting  a 
grant  towards  payment  of  a  lecturer  for 
visiting  the  rural  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  in  bee-keeping. 

Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  a 
report  of  the  Hon.  Sec.  respecting  a  case  of 
foul  brood  which  had  come  under  his 
notice,  viz.,  that  of  a  stranger  who  had 
bought  an  apiary  as  it  stood,  and  repre- 
sented as  eighty-three  stocks ;  there  are 
now  only  forty-four  of  the  whole  number 
alive,  twelve  being  fairly  strong,  the 
remainder  very  weak,  and  all  suffering 
from  disease.  The  case  has  been  taken  in 
hand  by  an  expert,  who  says  it  is  the 
worst  case  he  ever  saw. 

A  vote  of  condolence,  proposed  by  the 
Chairman  in  sympathetic  terms,  was 
passed,  and  an  intimation  thereof  to  be 
conveyed  to  Dr.  Sidney  Wood,  District 
Hon.  Sec.  for  Bottisham,  on  the,  death  of 
his  brother,  Mr.  Reginald  Wood,  C.E.,  of 
Canny  Hall,  who  was  accidentally  drowned 
whilst  attending  to  work  in  connection 
with  his  apiary. — G.  E.  Rogers,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Tht  Editort  do  not  hold  t?i«ms«lv<t  r*tpontxbU  for  th* 
•pinions  txpretsed  bi/  correipondents.  No  notice  will 
h0  taktn  of  ononymous  communtcotions,  ond  eorrt- 
•pond«nt«  art  requested  to  torit*  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ond  five  their  real  namet  and  addresses,  not  necei- 
sorilt/  /or  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
niuslrationt  should  he  draion  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  refum  rejected  communications. 

Communications  relating  to  the  literary  department, 
reports  of  Associations,  Shmvs,  Meetings,  Echoes,  Queries, 
Books  for  Review,  d-c.,mustbe  aMressed  only  to  "The 
Editors  of  the  '  British  Bee  Journal,'  10,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand.  London,  M'.C."  AH  btisiness  communi- 
cations relating  to  advertisements,  tfcc. ,  nmist  he  afJdressed 
to  "  The  Manager,  '  British  Bee  .Tournal '  Offlee,  10, 
Buckingham- street.  Strand,  London,  W.C." 

•»•  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Corretpondtnta, 
tpJierv  speaking  of  any  letter  or  qxiery  previously  inserted, 
vrUl  oblige  by  mentioning  tht  nurribtr  of.  tht  letter  at  wtU 
at  tht  pagt  on  which  it  appeart. 


AMONG  THE  BEES. 

some  bee  statistics. 
[5532.!!  The  following  figures  have  been 
gathered  from  the ,  best  and  most  reliable 
sources,  but  the  compiler  will  not  vouch" 
for  their  entire  accuracy,  further  than  to 
say  that  he  believes  them  to  be  within 
measurable  compass  of  the  exact  truth. 
Readers  who  have  available  more  exact 
data  will  oblige  by  supplying  the  precise 
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figures — in  round  numbers,  of  course — 
and  further  supplementing  my  list.  Num- 
ber of  hives  in  some  of  the  chief  honey- 
producing  countries :  United  States, 
4,500,000";  Germany,  2,000,000 ;  Austria, 
1,800,000;  Spain,  1,700,000;  France, 
1,000,000;  Great  Britain,  500,000;  Hol- 
land, 250,000;  Belgium,  200,000;  Den- 
mark, 100,000;  Greece,  50,000;  Switzer- 
land, 30,000. 

If  these  figures  are  correct,  the  United 
States  may  well  arrogate  to  herself  the 
proud  title  of  "  the  greatest  bee-country 
in  the  world."  Just  fancy  a  country  pro- 
ducing honey  which,  loaded  on  cars,  would 
make  a  train  twenty-five  miles  long !  Aus- 
tria is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  leading 
honey-producing  nations,  and  excels  in  or- 
ganisation, for  she  has  a  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation numbering  over  8,000  members. 
Their  income,  amounting  to  over  £1,500, 
is  augmented  by  a  public  grant  of  about 
£600  ;  and  they  insure  all  bee-keepers,  ir- 
respective of  the  number  of  colonies  in 
their  possession,  for  the  small  charge  of 
less  than  6d.,  guaranteeing  "  to  make  good 
any  losses  from  foul  brood,  fix'e,  theft, 
etc."  In  no  other  country  on  the  Conti- 
nent, however,  is  agriculture  so  well  or- 
ganised or  so  successfully  carried  on  as 
it  is  in  Germany,  and  her  bee-literature  is 
second  to  that  of  no  other  country,  while 
for  scientific  knowledge  of  bee  anatomy 
she  stands  an  easy  first. 

"Springing  Bees."  —  Much  has  been 
written  in  the  past  on  "  wintering  bees," 
but,  to  my  mind,  the  problem  waiting  to 
be  solved  is  how  we  can  carry  them  over 
that  period  of  spring  so  fatal  to  bee-life. 
It  seems  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  ex- 
perience of  this  and  last  year  that  bees 
Cai'efully  winter-packed  came  out  in  early 
spring  little  impaired  in  numbers,  but  to 
the  astonishment  of  many,  on  the  advent 
of  milder  weather,  when  they  began  to  take 
occasional  flights  they  dwindled  to  an  al- 
most unprecedented  extent ; '  so  that  what 
looked  in  March  like  very  strong  stocks 
are  now  in  May  very  second-rate  indeed. 
The  phenomenon  seems  to  be  attributable 
to  the  past  very  bad  season,  which  has 
had  a  serious  reflex  influence  on  the  dawn 
of  this  one.  During  the  past  summer  breed- 
ing was  up  to  the  average,  but,  owing  to 
the  inclement  weather,  the  early  cessation 
of  the  honey-flow,  and  the  enforced  inac- 
tion of  the  bees,  increase  was  checked  at 
an  earlier  date  than  usual  ;  yet  by  keep- 
ing the  older  bees  indoors  idle  it  gave  them 
a  longer  spell  of  existence.  Hence,  hives 
were  very  numerous  in  bees  at  the  time  of 
vanter-packing,  many  being  abnormally  so, 
as  several  noted.  But  they  were  only 
seemingly  strong,  because  they  lacked  the 
young  and  vigorous  newly-hatched 
workers,  which  prove  the  "mainstay  of  the 
most    progressive    colonies     in    the    late 


spring  and  early  summer.  The  few  were 
young,  th©  many  were  already  in  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,  and  at  their  first  ventur- 
ing forth  in  spring  they  dropped  quickly 
out  of  the  race,  and  so  the  hives  became 
depopulated,  instead  of  increasing  rapidly 
as  in  good  years. 

Heavy  Winter  Losses. — We  have  to  re- 
cord heavy  losses  all  over  the  North.  Re- 
ports agree  that  far  too  many  are  dead, 
while  weak  colonies  are  the  rule,  and  strong 
ones  the  exception. ,  In  Ireland  the  death- 
rate  has  been  abnormally  heavy,  I  think 
particularly  in  humid  situations,  and  in 
America  outdoor  winterers  have  suffered 
to  an  unprecedented  extent,  judging  by 
latest  accounts.  Personally,  while  having 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  abso- 
lute loss,  I  never  had  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  "  weaklings  "  in  the  middle  of  May. 
Spring  forgot  to  pay  us  her  annual  visit, 
and  winter  lingered  on  into  the  present 
month  ;  yet  vegetation  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  forward,  and  if  weather  would  only 
keep  good  our  prospects  might  still  be 
viewed  with  equanimity. 

Bees'  Vitality. — Mr.  Hooker's  example 
(5520,  page  182)  of  the  survival  of  an 
Italian  lot  of  bees  under  the  most 
unfavourable  9ircumstances  is  very  in- 
teresting, but  I  should  notw  like  it 
to  go  forth  that  his  deduction,  that 
"  A  lot  of  additional  packing  is  un- 
necessary,"- is  wholly  correct,  simply 
because  this  one  lot  pulled  through. 
During  the  late  very  inclement  weather  a 
number  of  gipsies  lived  out  near  here  under 
a  canvas  tent.  But  none  of  us  would  deem 
it  advisable  thus  to  revert  to  the  condition 
of  our  forefathers,  so  bees  are  best  win- 
tered when  warmly  wrapped  up.  — 
D.  M.  M. ,  Banff. 


UP-TO-DATE   QUEEN-REARING. 

HOW  TO  REAR  GOOD  QUEENS  WITH  THE  LEAST 
LABOUR  AND  EXPENSE. 

[5533.]  Several  of  the  large  queen - 
breeders  of  the  United  States  have 
thoroughly  established  the  fact  that  virgin 
queens  can  be  successfully  mated  from 
small  boxes  containing  one  or  two  small 
combs,  with  about  two  or  three  hundred 
bees  to  stock  them.  They  have,  in  conse- 
quence, given  up  the  old,  unnecessary, 
and  wasteful  way  of  sacrificing  time  by 
breaking  up  strong  colonies  to  form  nuclei 
of  three  full-sized  frames  of  comb  covered 
with  bees,  etc. 

By  the  "  up-to-date  "  method,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  a  few  bees  from  the 
colony,  which  latter  soon  recovers,  and 
will  produce  as  much  surplus  honey  as  the 
average  of  other  hives  in  the  apiary. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  rearing  and  nlating  of  hundreds 
of  queens  on  this  place,  and  am  sure,  if 
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intelligently  carried  out,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  same  cannot  be  done  in 
England.  On  one  occasion  I  was  present 
when  a  small  nucleus  was  examined  ;  I 
saw  the  queen  with  the  evidence  of  recent 
fertilisation  having  taken  place,  there 
were  only  twenty-five  bees  present  in  the 
fertilising  box,  most  of  the  old  bees  had 
returned  to  parent  colony.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Laws,  one  of  the  largest  queen-breeders  in 
the  United  States,  has  an  article  in  The 
Beekeepers^  Beview  of  March  15  last,  headed 
"  Mating  300  Queens  by  Using  the  Bees 
of  Only  One  Colony,"  in  which  he  describes 
this  method.  He  says  :  "  I  have  1,000 
little  combs  and  750  of  the  little  boxes, 
and  I  believe  that  with  cells  hatching  at 
the  proper  time  2,000  or  more  queens  can 
be  mated  in  thirty  days  ....  I  have 
mated  150  virgins  with  the  bees  from  one 
colony,  and  left  enough  bees  in  the  colony 
to  maintain  the  home  ....  While  I  do 
not  recommend  less  than  100  to  200  bees 
in  each  mating  box,  I  have  had  a  queen 
mated  and  laying  with  only  ten  bees  by  ac- 
tual count."  Others  have  reported  about 
the  same  experience  with  these  miniature 
nuclei. 

The  fii'st  thing  to  decide  iipon  is  the 
size  of  the  small  boxes,  which  should  be 
made  to  take  two  small  frames  (of  thin 
stuff  like  sections)  to  fit  into  the  standard 
frames,  the  boxes  being  filled  with  clean 
old  comb.  Thev  should  then  be  placed 
over  a  strohg  colony,  in  order  to  have  the 
combs  fii'mly  fixed  and  filled  with  honey. 
As  soon  as  the  frames  are  finished,  cells 
should  be  started  in  compressed  cups  filled 
as  described  in  my  article  on  "  Queen- 
Rearing  in  America."  in  Bee  Journal  of 
September  17  and  24  last  year. 

I  am  told  that  suitable  small  mating- 
boxes,  with  frames  to  fill  the  standard 
frame,  and  a  complete  outfit,  lucidly  illus- 
trating the  latest  and  most  approved 
American  method  of  queen-rearing  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  coming  "  Royal  "  Show 
in  June  next.  Each  part  will  be  carefully 
marked  in  such  a  manner  that  even  the 
novice  will  understand  the  entire  modus 
operandi. 

The  cell-cups  must  be  prepared  with 
wax,  ready  for  the  bees  to  work  ujjon,  be- 
fore transferring  the  just  hatching  larv;e 
simply  by  smearing  the  new  cell-cups  with 
royal  jelly;  this  is  all  that  need  be  done 
to  them.  Select  a  strong  colony  and  dis- 
lodge the  bees  from  three  or  four  frames 
of  brood  into  the  swarm-box.  The  latter  is 
ventilated  with  wire-cloth  nailed  to  the 
bottom,  raised  on  f-in.  strips  at  either 
end.  Be  careful  to  see  the  queen  is  left 
in  the  colony  before  closing.  The  bars  con- 
taining the  cups  are  now  inserted  in  the 
top,  and  the  bees  confinerT  in  boneless 
queenlessness  for  five  or  six  hoiu's.  At  the 
expiration   of   that   time  they   are   prime, 


and  will  have  prepared  the  cups  ready 
to  receive  the  larvse.  The  cups  are  then 
drawn  (like  corks)  one  at  a  time,  aJid 
larvae  transferred  to  them.  Each  cup  is 
returned  to  its  hole  as  soon  as  grafted. 
This  grafting  work  is  usually  done  at  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  the  follow- 
ing morning  they  will  be  well  drawn,  when 
the  bar  with  cells  is  shifted  into  a  nursery 
cage,  previously  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
powerful  colony,  for  the  bees  to  enter,  and 
to  feed  and  care  for  the  larvae  and  com- 
plete the  cells.  Tlie  bees  in  the  ventilated 
hive,  or  swarm-box,  are  then  shaken  in 
front  of  the  colony  from  which  they  were 
borrowed,  when  they  will  run  in,  and  all 
will  be  well  again  in  that  hive.  As  soon 
as  the  cells  are  ripe,  they  must  be  with- 
drawn, and  either  given  to  nuclei,  or,  if 
it  is  desired  to  hatch  the  virgins,  the  cells 
are  quickly  shifted  to  wire-covered  nur- 
series, or  the  separate  cages  may  be  used, 
as  will  be  demonstrated  at  the  "  Royal  " 
Show.  Virgin  queens  much  over  ten  days 
old  are  nearly  worthless,  therefore,  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  mate  soon  after  they 
are  five  days  old.  It  will  be  seen  that 
during  the  time  the  larvae  are  being  fed 
and  the  cells  are  sealed,  they  are  in  a  full 
colony,  in  which  they  will  have  the  heat 
and  the  constantly  hatching  young  nurse- 
bees  to  tend  and  feed  them,  as  in  prepar- 
ing for  sv/arming.  They  are  fully  de- 
veloped and  strong  before  being  given  to 
the  small  nuclei  to  mate.  Mr.  Alley  says 
"  young  queens,  as  a  rule,  commence  to 
lay  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  they  become  fertile."  The  ease  with 
which  the  compressed  cell-cups,  or  com- 
pleted cells,  can  be  inserted  or  removed 
from  a  "  Swarthmore "  nursery-cage  is 
highly  satisfactory.  In  fact,  it  is  an  in- 
valuable feature  to  be  able  to  draw,  re- 
place, or  interchange  one's  queen-cells  at 
will  without  the  least  disturbance  to  the 
bees,  withoiit  smoke  or  veil,  and  even  with- 
out opening  the  hive  proper  at  all.  It 
has  been  said  that  removable  queen-cells 
are  as  valuable  to  the  queen-rearer  as  re- 
movable brood-combs  are  to  the  honey- 
producer. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  feed  the  bees  in 
the  nuclei  to  prevent  this  swarminp-  out 
while  being  tested.  The  nuclei  should  be 
placed  in  shady  places,  and  when  the 
queen  begins  to  lay  the  flight-hole  should 
be  covered  with  excluder-zinc,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  queen  from  leaving  the  mating- 
box. 

Directions  for  StocHnq  the  Matinq -Boxes. 
— After  the  virgin  queens  have  hatched 
in  the  cages,  go  to  the  colonies  in  which 
the  small  frames  were  put,  and  draw 
enough  to  equip  the  desired  number  of 
fertilising  boxes,  each  with  one  comb  of 
honey,  and  one  empty  or  partly-filled  comb. 
Slip    the   combs    into  position   under   the 
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holding  staples  in  the  lid,  open  the  ven- 
tilator, and  close  the  flight-hole  ;  and  then 
carry  the  boxes  to  a  queenless  colony  ,o 
be  filled  with  bees.  Smoke  and  drum 
this  colony  until  the  bees  are  well  filled 
with  honey.  Now  remove  the  roof,  and 
dislodge  all  the  bees  from  the  combs  into 
the  hive  they  occupy,  and  after  they  have 
quieted  down  somewhat,  and  have  formefl 
a  cluster  up  the  side  of  the  hive,  dip  a 
small  teacupful  into  each  box,  closing 
each  lid  directly  the  bees  are  emptied  into 
the  fertilising  box.  (A  small,  long-handled 
titi  "dipper"  is  useful  for  this  work.) 
When  all  the  boxes  are  supplied  with  their 
quota  of  bees,  set  them  aside  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  few  hours — long  enough  for 
the  bees  to  realise  their  confinement.  If 
the  boxes  are  made  up  at  midday  they  will 
be  ready  to  receive  the  virgin  queens  about 
four  o'clock.  When  all  is  in  order  go  to 
the  nurseries  and  draw  virgins  enough  to 
supply  the  boxes,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  run  one  into  each  box  through  the 
covered  hole  in  the  lid.  Turn  the  slide 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  pinch  the  queen, 
holding  the  thumb  over  the  opening  all 
the  while,  until  the  opening  is  quite 
closed  again.  After  the  queens  are  all 
in  set  the  boxes  aside  until  dark,  when 
they  may  be  hung  on  some  fence  or  other, 
some  distance  from  the  old  stand,  or  they 
may  be  hung  out  early  the  next  morning, 
opening  the  flight-hole  quietly  at  the  same 
time.  Some  of  the  bees  will  return  to 
the  old  hive,  which  should  be  left  in  its 
original  position  to  receive  them.  A  frame 
containing  hatching-cells  may  be  given 
later.  If  the  boxes  are  to  be  taken  some 
mile  or  more  away,  less  bees  will  be  lost 
to  the  nucleus ;  they  should  then  be  re- 
leased at  dusk. 

If  the  virgins  have  been  hatched  five 
days  they  will  fly  and  mate  the  following 
day,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  they  will 
begin  to  lay.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the 
queens  in  the  boxes  for  several  weeks,  slide 
the  zincs  into  place  over  the  flight-holes, 
after  they  begin  to  lay,  to  prevent  the 
queens  from  leaving  the  boxes.  When 
laying  queens  are  removed  from  the  boxes 
let  the  bees  remain  queenless  for  three 
days,  and  then  brush  them  all  out  before 
the  hive  from  which  they  were  taken,  and 
return  the  combs  to  the  large  frames  to 
be  refilled  for  another  mating.  Several 
queens  can  be  mated  from  each  box,  how- 
ever, if  the  combs  are  changed  and  the 
bees  confined,  as  in  the  first  m.aking  up  ; 
or  a  ripe  cell  may  be  inserted — in  this 
event  you  must  give  a  little  sugar-syrup 
every  three  or  four  days  • —  feeding  is 
quickly  accomplished  by  inserting  small 
screw-top  bottles  having  a  few  holes  in 
the  top.  Changing  the  location  of  the 
boxes  to  distant  yards  will  prevent  swarm- 
ing out  to  a  large  extent,  allowing  one  to 


mate  several  virgins  with  one  making  up, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  maintain  the  little 
colonies  if  there  is  no  work  they  can  do 
in  mating  or  preserving  queens ;  brush 
them  out,  and  return  all  combs  of  honey 
and  brood  to  the  full  stocks ;  they  ran 
easily  be  made  up  again. — John  M. 
Hooker,  4,422,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, U.S.A. 


BEES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[5534.]  It  is  not  a  little  tantalising  to 
see  the  accounts  in  the  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal of  fine  weather  and  bees  in  good  con- 
dition in  the  South.  In  the  North  we  are 
having  a  most  unfavoui'able  spring  for 
them  ;  it  has  been  so  cold  that  it  was  only 
yesterday  (May  17)  that  I  ventured  upon 
an  examination  of  some  of  my.  hives.  The 
thermometer  has  rarely  reached  50  deg. 
Fahr.  in  the  shade  till  the  date  men- 
tioned, when  it  rose  to  65.  My  recollec- 
tions in  bee-keeping  go  back  for  some  fifty 
years,  but  it  is  only  of  quite  recent  years 
that  I  have  begun  to  understand  in  mea- 
sure their  proper  management — I  am  yet 
a  learner.  Bees  are  strange  unaccount- 
able little  things.  Since  coming  to  this 
neighbourhood  I  am  always  losing  my 
swarms  ;  they  seem  to  have  a  liking  for 
the  roofs  of  my  neighbours'  houses.  I 
never  remember  losing  a  swarm  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  I  kept  bees  for  many  years. 
Here  I  have  known  a  swarm  leave  the 
hive,  and  go  off  even  after  they  had  com- 
menced comb-building.  Another  thing  I 
have  learned  since  coming  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  that  is,  that  there  may 
be  plenty  of  flowers  and  little  honey  in 
them.  All  round  this  neighbourhood 
there  are  sycamore  trees,  but  I  scarcely 
see  a  bee  upon  the  flower.  Wlien  living  as 
a  lad  in  the  South  of  England  there  was  a 
large  sycamore  in  my  father's  garden,  and 
a  man  came  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
hive  the  swarm  of  bees  that  had  gone 
into  it.  It  was  only  the  bees  upon  the 
flowers   gathering   honey ! 

Again,  there  is  white  clover,  and  the 
bees  work  on  it,  but  seem  to  get  little ; 
the  soil  is  poor  and  deficient  in  lime,  which 
white  clover  delights  in. 

Speaking  of  swarms  going  off,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  something  more 
in  the  old  homely  mode  of  ringing  bees 
with  a  frying-pan  and  a  key  than  most 
people  are  supposed  to  believe.  Last  sum- 
mer I  was  determined,  if  ringing  would 
secure  my  swarm,  they  should  have  enough 
of  it,  and  I  made  noise  enough  to  be  heard 
half  over  the  parish.  I  observed  that  they 
alighted  very  rapidly,  and  though  the  hive 
was  a  strong  one,  the  swarm  was  small  ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  ringing  not  only 
made  them  alight  quickly,  but  stopped 
their  coming  out.     This  is  not  to  be  wonr 
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dered  at,  for  beas  undoubtedly  follow  the 
hum  made  by  their  fellows,  and  the  queen 
probably  is  heard  by  them,  and  an  under 
standing  is.  com^e  to  as  to  their  motions, 
but  all  this  convfersation  amongst  them  is 
stopped  by  the  dm  of  the  frying-pan 
drowning  their  voices.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  fellow  bee-keepers  a  question. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read 
or  heard  of  any  one  noticing  a  pe- 
culiar habit  common  to  all  hive  bees, 
that  is,  the  workers.  Every  bee  just 
as  it  emerges  from  the  hive  stops  for  an 
instant,  and  passes  its  two  front  legs  over 
its  antennae.  This  is  an  invariable  rule, 
as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  when  a  worker  goes 
out  to  forage  ;  I  am  not  so  sure  about  it 
when  they  swarm,  for  then  there  is  such  a 
hubbub  and  rush  it  is  more  difficult  to 
observe,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
even  then  they  do  the  same  thing.  I  once 
spoke  of  this  to  old  Thomson,  of  High 
Blantyre,  but  although  such  an  authority 
on  bees  he  never  seemed  to  have  noticed  it. 
I  should  much  like  to  hear  the  thoughts 
of  others  on  the  subject,  and  will  not  give 
my  own  at  the  present  time.  I  send  name, 
etc. ,  for  reference,  and  sign — Humble  Bee, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B. 


BEE  NOTES  FROM   IRELAND. 

[5535.]  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  I  sent 
you  a  bee-note  from  Ireland,  so  here  I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  rectify  the  omission. 

Though  the  season  here  is,  on  the  whole^ 
very  late,  the  weather  for  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks  has  been  more  than  fairly 
favourable  for  the  growth  and  welfare  of 
the  apiary.  An  east  wind  has,  however, 
been  more  prevalent  than  is  at  all  desir- 
able. Two  of  my  four  stocks  are  superei 
(May  12  and  15  respectively) ;  the  other 
two  are  having  enough  to  do  to  hold  their 
own  on  ten  frames  each.  Curiously  enough, 
the  strongest  hive,  which  has  already 
taken  possession  of  a  large  rack  provided 
with  section-combs  from  last  year,  has 
5iot  had — nor  needed  apparently — a  drop 
of  syrup  this  spring.  ITie  other  three, 
two  of  which  are  the  above-mentioned 
shaky  ones,  have  been  carefully  and  con- 
tinuously fed  since  March.  This  I  ac- 
count for  by  the  fact  that  the  forward 
colony  is  in  a  very  sheltered  position,  pro- 
tected by  walls  on  the  North  and  North- 
East.  At  all  events,  it  invariably  comes 
out  strongest  and  does  most. 

The  fruit  blossom  has  received,  and  is 
receiving,  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion from  the  bees,  and  fortunately  the 
weather  is  such  as  to  allow  of  its  valuable 
sweetness  not  being  wasted.  The  cherry- 
bloom — now  some  weeks  done — was  mag- 
nificent, and,  as  usual,  daily  hummed  with 
the  busy  gatherers.     The  bees  always  seem 


attra,cted  to  this  blossom  more  than  that  of 
apple,  pear,  or  plum,  and  remain  on  it  in 
great  numbers  long  after  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  belated  wayfarer  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  other  trees. 

My  time  is  much  more  occupied  now 
than  in  j)revious  bee-keeping  years,  but 
the  work  will  have  to  increase  abnormally 
before  I  shall  forsake  the  most  fascinating 
of  my  many  hobbies — the  bees.  Even  bad 
seasons — and  both  1902  and  1903  were 
simply  execrable — had  no  power  to  lessen 
the  charm  which  is  inseparable  from  this 
most  delightful  of  avocations.  Still,  en- 
grossing as  the  study  of  "  the  life  of  the 
bee  "  undoubtedly  is,  apart  altogether  from 
the  production  of  white-capped  sections, 
one  does  not  object  to  have  ihese  and 
other  not  superfluous  attractions  to 
increase,  if  possible,  the  favour  and 
satisfaction  with  which  one  regards  that 
cljerished  comer  of  the  garden  where 
are  picturesquely  grouped  the  "  homes  of 
the  honey  bee."  Therefore,  in  the  hope 
that  the  present  promises  of  a  good  time 
to  come  will  be  redeemed  by  that  presi 
ding  genius,  "  the  clerk  of  the  weather,"  or 
Ids  local  subordinates,  I  heartily  wish  all 
bee-lovers  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
a  happy  and  prosperous  season.  T  send 
name,  etc. ,  for  reference,  and  sign — DuBLiisr 
Bee,  May  16. 


REVIEWS  OF     FOREIGN   JOURNALS. 

By  "Nemo." 

In  the  Schwemerisclie  Bienenzeitung , 
Jos.  Theiler,  the  manager  of  the  insurance 
department  of  the  Swiss  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation, announces  that  he  is  prepared  to 
take  insurances  from  affiliated  societies  on 
behalf  of  their  members.  He  does  not  in- 
sure sing]>6  bee-keepers,  so  that  anyone 
wishing  to  have  the  advantage  of  insurance 
tnust  belong  to  a  bee-keepers'  association. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  the  same  system 
were  adopted  in  this  country,  and  bee- 
keepers only  joined  those  societies  who 
would  undertake  insurance  for  them. 

In  the  same  journal  M.  Schaffner  says 
that  the  rocking  of  the  bees  and  the. 
shaking  of  the  abdomen  is  only  seen  when 
colonies  are  strong  and  the  ingathering  is 
good.  In  weak  colonies  these  movements 
do  not  take  place  at  all,  and  seldom  occur 
even  in  strong  ones  if  nectar  gathering 
has  been  suspended  for  some  time.  He 
thinks  that  these  movements  are  an  ex- 
pression of  pleasure.  Many  years'  ex- 
perience has  assured  him  that  these  move- 
ments are  a  sure  sign  of  approaching 
swarming.  When,  on  a  comb,  nearly  all 
the  bees  are  shaking,  and  making  a  dis- 
tinctly heard  noise,  a  swarm  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  expected  the  next  day. 
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In  the  Miinchener  Bienenzeitung  a  method 
of  -obtaining  good  honey'  from  combs  is 
given  for  those  who  have  only  a  small 
quantity  and  have  not  got  an  extractor. 
After  removing  as  much  of  the  impurities 
as  possible  from  the  combs,  they  are 
placed  in  a  metal  saucepan  which  is  sus- 
pended in  a  large  copper  of  water  brought 
to  boiling  point.  At  a  temperature  of 
104  deg.  to  120  deg.  the  wax  melts,  and 
then  tile  saucepan  is  placed  in  a  cool 
place.  The  wax  which  floats  on  the  sur- 
face is  then  removed,  and  the  honey 
strained  and  put  in  jars.  We  are  assured 
that  honey  treated  in  this  manner  does 
not  lose  its  aroma  or  the  formic  acid  it 
contains. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  Mr.  Horn 
describes  a  new  method  of  introducing 
queens.  It  is  very  simple,  and  consists 
simply  in  plunging  the  queen  in  a  cup  of 
clean  water  for  five  seconds,  holding  her 
by  the  wings. 

In  Oleanings  E.  F.  Phillips  describes 
experiments  he  has  undertaken  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  D.  B.  Casteel,  of  the 
University  of  Philadelphia,  to  determine 
the  reasons  for  the  variation  in  the  bodies 
of  drones.  The  facts  brought  out  by  the 
measurements  were  that  "  the  drones  vary 
more  than  the  workers,  and  that  the  varia- 
tion depends  on  the  cell  from  which  the 
bee  hatches."  A  drone  from  a  worker- 
cell  is  long  and  narrow,  with  long  narrow 
wings',  while  a  drone  from  a  full-sized 
drone-cell  is  fat,  and  has  wide,  strong 
wings.  He  points  out  that,  as  the  size 
of  drone  and  his  development  depend  on 
the  cell  from  which  he  comes,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  full-sized 
drone-comb  be  furnished  when  the  drones 
are  to  be  used  for  fertilising  queens.  If 
nothing  but  worker  foundation  is  given  to 
the  bees,  the  drones  will  be  small,  and 
their  organs  will  not  get  a  chance  to  de- 
velop as  they  should,  and  their  wings  are 
not  strong  enough  to  support  them  when 
they  take  the  marriage  flight  with  the 
queen.  Although  a  small  drone  can  fer- 
tilise a  queen,  it  is  from  the  largest  and 
strongest  that  a  strong  progeny  can  be 
expected. 

^nxm  mi  %^Xm, 

[3425.  ]  2)eaZin(^  with  Diseased  Stocks.— 1 
have  purchased  a  new  hive,  and  pro- 
pose to  transfer  bees  to  it  as  directed  in 
paragraph  3,  page  154.  The  four  worst 
frd,mes  I  have  burnt,  and  burnt  combs. 
The  other  frames  appear  tolerably  healthy 
and  have  both  sealed  and  unsealed  brood. 
1.  Shall  I  do  best  to  transfer  these  frames 
to  new  hive  after  spraying  with  solution 
No.  .8,   or  would   it  best  to  put  all  new 


frames  fitted  with  "  Weed "  foundation 
into  the  new  hive,  first  brushing  the  frames 
over  with  syrup,  medicated  with  phenyle? 
2.  If  so,  would  it  be  necessary  to  spray 
the  bees  first  with  solution  No.  8, 
immediately  giving  syrup  medicated  with 
phenyle  as  recipe  No.  7  ?  This  plan  would 
mean  throwing  away  as  much  brood  as 
would  fill  about  two  frames,  but  you  might 
think  this  preferable  to  risk  of  transferring 
brood-frames  from  the  affected  hive.  As 
this  is  only  my ,  third  year  with  bees  I 
am  hardly  an  expert,  though  I  had  120  lb. 
of  honey  from  two  hives  last  year. — 
Edward  Bovill,  Ipswich,  May  17. 

Reply. — 1.  You  had  better  adhere 
closely  to  the  directions  given  in  "  Guide 
Book,"  which  latter  says  nothing  about 
"brushing  frames  over  with  syrup  medi- 
cated with  phenyle."  2.  No;  the  bees 
should  not  be  sprayed  at  all. 

[3426.]  Bee-keeping  at  Orange  Biver 
Colony,  S.A. — Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  give  any  information  as  to  bee- 
keeping at  Petrusburg,  Orange  River 
C!olony,  S.A.  ?  I  have  a  friend  out  there 
who  is  seeking  information  on  the  subject, 
and  I  will  be  thankful  for  such,  as  well  as 
any  addresses  of  bee-keepers  in  that  dis- 
trict. A  reply  in  the  B.B.J,  will  oblige. — 
W.  J.  Eraser,  Cumberland,  May  23. 

■  Repby. — Many  letters  relating  to  bee- 
keeping in  South  Africa  have  appeared  in 
our  pages  from  time  to  time,  but  we  cannot 
say  if  any  information  worth  specially  re- 
fers to  the  Orange  River  Colony.  In 
our  issue  of  November  19,  last  year,  there 
are  two  interesting  communications  on  the 
subject,  one  dated  from  Port  Elizabeth, 
Natal,  the  other  from  the  Transvaal.  No 
doubt  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  some 
B.B.J,  reader  in  South  Africa  who  has  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Orange  River  Colony, 
and  if  such  would  write  a  line  giving  the 
information  required  we  will  be  obliged. 
On  the  other  hand  we  may  say  modern  bee- 
appliances  and  bees  may  be  had  in  many 
parts  of  South  Africa. 

[3427.]  Bee  Farming  for  Profit. — 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  journal  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  can  most  earnestly 
say  I  more  than  appreciate  its  pages,  from 
the-  scientific  and  instructive  manner  In' 
which  the  practical  side  of  bee-keeping 
occurring  in  every-day  apiary  work  is  more 
or  less  from  time  to  time  so  clearly  and 
explicitly  explained,  at  same  time  never 
omitting  the  most  instructive  literature  we 
invariably  get  treating  the  theoretical 
part  in  all  the  newness  of  the  day.  Kindly 
excuse  me  for  taking  up  your  valu- 
able time,  but  if  space  will  allow  I 
shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  answer  me  a  few- 
questions  in  the  next  issue  of  the  B.B.J. 
The  questions  I  would  ask  are  :  — 1.  What 
country  would  you  consider  the  finest  io. 
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the  world  for  bee-farming,  talcing  into  con- 
sideration the  most  important  points?  2. 
Presuming  that  I  am  about  to  start  bee- 
farming  as  a  profession,  and  have  had  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  theoretical  train- 
ing, while  saving  sufficient  cash  to'  start  a 
small  out-apiary  and  be  independent  of 
the  business  for  twelve  months.  Generally 
speaking,  would  you  say,  providing  the  man 
is  of  the  right  sort,  the  climate  and  the 
country  suited  to  all  the  necessities  of  bees, 
and  there  is  always  a  ready  market  on 
hand, that  he  would  be  likely  on  these  terms 
to  make  for  himself  an  independent  future 
—by  this  I  mean  in  five  to  ten  years  es- 
tablish a  business  large  enough  to  mam- 
tain  himself,  wife,  and  family,  putting 
away  at  least  £100  a  year  after  clearing  off 
all  expenses  ?  3.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  a  bee-farm  turning  over 
£500  a  year  clear  profit  ?  4.  Would  you 
generally  say  bee-keeping  is  a  good  means 
if  properly  conducted  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood ?  I  hope  I  have  not  asked  too  many 
questions,  but  I  have  only  endeavoured 
to  show  my  interest  in  the  B.B.  J.,  whilst  I 
feel  an  equal  right  to  share  an  occasional 
corner  along  with  our  readers.  1  trust 
our  Editors  will  excuse  any  errors  I  may 
have  made  in  any  form.  I  will  now  close, 
wishing  all  our  readers  a  bountiful  honey- 
harvest  for  1904.— S.  F.  B.,  Whalley 
Eange,  Manchester,  May  11. 

Reply." — On  the  broad  question  of  bee- 
farming  for  profit,  we  would  first  say  that, 
so  far  as  regards  this  country,  the  income 
derivable  from  bee-keeping  is  too  uncer- 
tain for  anyone  to  rely  upon  honey-produc- 
tion as  a  sole  means  of  livelihood.  It  will 
always  stand  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
business  of  a  fruit  and  flower  grower ;  or 
that  of  poultry-raising,  but  the  honey-crop 
cannot  be  other  than  precarious  owing  to 
adverse  seasons.  For  this  reason,  then,  we 
do  not  advise  anyone  to  venture  very  far  in 
trusting  to  bee  farming  for  his  sole  income. 
Some  make  a  fair  amount  from  the  sale  of 
bees  and  queens,  while  others  combine  the 
latter  with  the  manufacture  of  hives  and 
appliances.  In  reply  to  the  several  ques- 
tions enumerated  we  may  say  :  1.  There 
is  no  country  that  stands  out  as  "  the  finest 
in  the  world  for  bee-farming,"  though  there 
are  many  places  in  America  where  bee- 
keepers own  apiaries  of  several  thousand 
colonies  of  bees  and  live  by  the  work  of  the 
bees  along  with  very  hard  personal  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  bee-master  himself. 
2.  Beyond  saying  that  there  are  men  who 
have  made,  and  still  make,  a  good  living 
from  the  bees,  we  do  not  care  to  go  further, 
as  the  question  is  so  entirely  one  of  capacity 
to  make  money  by  hard  work  and  aptitude 
for  the  pursuit.  3.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
bee-farm  where  so  much  "  clear  profit "  as 
£500    per    annum    is    made.     We  advise 


/starting    in    a   small    way    and    judge   by 
results  attained. 

[3428.]  Bees  "  Balling  "  Queen  in  May. — 
As  a  reader  of  your  journal  for  over  twelve 
years,  and  as  one  who  has  not  troubled  you 
much  in  that  time,  I  would  feel  obliged  by 
your  opinion  on  the  undernoted  experience. 
On  Friday  (20th)  morning,  some  time  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  I  noticed 
on  the  flight-board  of  one  of  my  hives  a  ball 
of  bees  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen-egg. 
I  suspected  it  was  a  case  of  queen  "  ball- 
ing," and  subsequently  this  proved  correct. 
The  bees  composing  the  ball  I  stirred  with 
a  small  stick,  but  so  intent  were  they  on 
their  work  (or  murder)  that  they  would 
not  separate,  and  I  lifted  them  bodily  on  to 
a  board  and  carried  them  away  from  the 
hive.  I  then  got  them  to  disperse,  and 
found  inside  the  said  ball  a  fresh-looking 
young  queen  (not  this  year's  queen).  I 
carefully  put  her  in  a  bottle  and  then  went 
and  examined  the  hive — first  examination 
this  year,  sO'  they  had  not  been  disturbed. 
Though  I  did  not  subject  combs  to  a  minute 
inspection,  I  could  find  no  queen  ;  but  eggs, 
workers,  and  drone  brood  in  all  stages  of 
development,  a  strong  and  prosperous 
colony  to  all  appearance.  I  could  under- 
stand the  bees  "  balling  "  a  strange  queen, 
and  what  I  wish  to  know  is  the  reason  why 
they  were  "  balling  "  their  own  queen  that 
had  been  in  the  hive  with  them  all  through 
the  winter  ?  Needless  to  add  that,  after  a 
good  dose  of  smoke,!  put  the  temporarilyde- 
throned  queen  back  into  power,  and  to-day 
things  seem  to  be  going  on  as  merry  as  the 
proverbial  marriage  bells.  Your  kind  reply 
in  next  issue  will  be  esteemed  (name  en- 
closed for  reference). — Bontstie  Gallowa', 
Galloway,  N.B.,  May  21. 

Reply. — It  is' quite  imppssible  to  judge 
of  the  reasons  why  bees  "  ball  "  their  own 
queens  in  cases  like  yours,  and  when  we 
have  description  only  to  guide  us.  The 
adage,  "  Bees  do  nothing  invariably,"  aptly 
applies  to  the  case,  but  had  we  a  chance 
of  inspecting  the  hive  and  queen  it  might 
have  been  less  difi&cult  to  account  for  what 
has  happened.  We  should  like  to  hear 
how  the  colony  progresses  later  on. 

[3429.]  Suspected  Loss  of  Queen.— 1  wish 
to  solicit  your  opinion  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :  — Last  summer  a  bee-keeper  in 
this  locality  purchased  from  a  noted  apiar- 
ist in  England  a  nucleus  of  his  particular 
strain  of  Italian  bees,  with  alleged  1903 
queen.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn  they 
were  understood  to  have  contracted  foul 
brood.  However,  they  were  successfully 
transferred  to  clean  sheets  of  foundation 
and  fed  up  before  winter.  Before  pack- 
ing for  winter,  the  queen  was  seen  to  have 
continued  laying.  On  examination  this 
spring  they  were  found  to  be  rather  few  in 
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numbers,  with  small  patches  of  brood  on 
two  frames.  Now,  the  remarkable  feature 
of  the  case  is  that  the  patches  consist  of 
worker  largely  intermixed  with  drone 
brood.  The  queen  at  present  in  hive  is  very 
small,  with  no  pretention  to  maternal 
honours  so  far  as  looks  go,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  original  queen.  The  points 
on  which  I  wish  to  have  your  judgment  are 
whether  this  be  the  original  queen  with 
failing  powers,  or  that  she  has  been 
damaged,  and  the  bees  have  reared  a  suc- 
cessor late  in  autumn  who  has  been  imper- 
fectly fertilised.  A  reply  in  Bee  Journal 
will  oblige.  I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — 
G.  R.  W.,  Fife,  May  16. 

Reply.— ^Our  view  is  that  the  queen  now 
heading  the  colony  is  the  original  mother- 
bee  of  the  stock,  but  that  her  fertility  is 
nearly  exhausted  either  from  age  or  non- 
prolificness.  The  idea  of  the  old  queen 
being  replaced  by  a  young  one,  and  that  the 
latter  has  only  been  partially  fertilised, 
will  not  hold  good. 

,  [3430.]  Using  Combs  from  Hives  in  which 
Bees  have  Died. — When  the  bees  in  a  hive 
have  died  during  winter  from  starvation, 
can  one  use  the  frames  of  comb  again  after 
spraying  with  carbolic  solution?  Name 
sent  for  reference. ^W.  D.,  London,  E.G. 

Reply. — Certainly,  if  bees  have,  as 
stated,  died  from  starvation  only,  and  were 
free  from  disease. 


(Jfho^s  fpm  lU  gJMS. 


St.  Budeaux,  Devonport,  May  17. — I  had 
a  grand  swarm  on  May  3.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  earlier  swarms  before,  so  I 
suppose  I  am  the  first  for  this  season,  un- 
less someone  is  before  me  ?— J.  T. 

Kildare  Apiary,  Lower  Edmonton,  May 
17. — I  have  just  had  a  fine  swarm  from 
one  of  my  hives.  Am  I  in  the  distin- 
guished position  of  being  first  to  report  a 
swarm  for  this  year,  or  have  you  heard 
from  other  readers  of  such  an  early  lot  ? — 
Josh.  D.  Watts. 

Stechford,  Birmingham,  May  17. — Just 
an  "  Echo  "  to  say  I  had  a  swarm  from 
one  of  my  frame-hives  yesterday  afternoon, 
which  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  this  sea- 
son. Have  you  heard  of  one  earlier? — 
A.  E.  B. 

Cheshire. — Mr.  Knowles,  Neston,  Ches- 
shire,  had  a  very  large  swarm  of  bees  on 
Friday,  May  20.  The  day  was  very  fine, 
and  the  stock  was  removed  and  divided, 
and  swarm  hived  on  old  stand. — Jas.  Wad- 
dell,  Expert  C.B.K.A. 


NOVELTIES    FOR    1904. 

ABBOTT     BROS.     NEW    MANIPULATING    TABLE. 

Patent  applied  for.) 

Messrs.  Abbott  Bros,  send  particulars  of 
their  new  folding  table  for  bee-keepers' 
use  in  the  apiary  or  in  the  bee-tent  as  a 
manipulating  table,  and  for  general  use 
on  lawns  and  in  summer-houses,  its 
strength  combined  with  lightness  adapt- 
ing it  for  numerous  outdoor  and  indoor 
purposes.  The  engravings  show  its  con- 
struction, and  the  manufacturers  claim 
for  it  the  following  advantages  : — "  Weighs 


TABLE  Closed  (Flat  2i-in.). 

only  a  few  pounds.  Will  carry  3  cwt. 
Height  26  in.  Top  24  in.  square.  No 
cross-bars  to  break  or  get  in  the  way  of 
your  legs.  Perfectly  rigid  when  open  and 
flat  when  closed.  Has  no  weak  points 
and  requires  no  packing.  Leg  and  frame 
work  made  of  deal.  Top  and  folding 
pocket  mad©  of  stout  3-ply  waterproof 
beards.  Suitable  for  display  tables  at  ex- 
hibitions, manipulating  tents,  lawns,  gar- 
dens, bee  and  summer  houses.  It  is  also 
made  in  superior  woods,  and  varnished, 
stained,  painted,  or  enamelled  to  order." 
[Sample  table  is  very  good  indeed. — Eos.] 
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A  nominal  charge  of  3g.  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  colwnfin,  which  covers  cost  of  insertion  from,  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Ca^h  should  accompany  orders  for 
insertion. 


June  7  to  10,  at  Guildford.  —  Koyal 
Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Twenty-one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Hon.  Secretary,  Marden 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  closed. 

June  21  to  25,  at  Park  Hoyal,  London.— 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Honey 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K.A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
dtvisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Entries 
Closed. 

July  14  and  15.  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey > 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A.  if'ourteen 
classes.  Liberal  mnney  prizes  and  silver  medals. 
Schedules  from  R.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K.A., 
Tothill,  Alford,  Lines.    Entries  close  June  14. 

July  27,  at  Henbary,  near  BriHtoL— Annual 
Show  of  the  Henbury  District  Bee-keepers'  Associatioo 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Kxhibi- 
tion.  Several  open  classes  with  good  prizes  (two  classes 
with  free  entry).  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
J.  Atkin  Waller,  Pen  Park,  Westbnry-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol.    Entries  close  July  2i. 

August  KBank  Holiday),  "Windsor  District, 
Berks,  B  K.A.— Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  the  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  (l)y  permission 
of  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  J.P.,  O.C).  Open  classes  for 
Observatory  Hive,  Twelye,  1-lb.  Sections,  and  Twelve 
1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Soney.  Also  classes  for  Berks  only, 
and  for  Windsor  Di3trict  only.  Schedules  from  W.  S. 
Darby,  Hon.  Sec'.,  Consort  Villas,  Clewer.  Entries 
close  July  23. 

August  4,  at  Kingsthorpe,  TSTorthants.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  (Entry  Jree.)  Prizes  20s., 
10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 

August  10,  at  "Wye.— Bast  Kent  Honey  Show. 
Twelve  classes  for  Honey  and  Bee  Products.  Seven 
open  classes  with  liberal  prizes.  Puactical  Demonstra- 
tions in  Bee  Tent.  Schedules  ready  shortly.  John 
Tippen,  Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford,  Kent. 

August  24,  at  Fleetwood.— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,    Kossall    Grange   Farm,   Fleetwood.       Entries 

lose  August  14. 

August  24,  at  Sandboch..— Honey  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground. Schedules  from  T.  A.  Beckett,  St.  Werburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  cloae  August  3  (at 
double  fees  Augrust  10). 

AugUFt  24  and  25,  at  Leaminaton.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K.A.,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  Llaneollen.— In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Bank, 
Llangollen.    Entries  close  August  11. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel,  Lancasliire.— Hcney 
how  in  connection  with  the  32ud  Annual  Show  of  the 


Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  tot 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  158.,  10s.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  vi4  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  A  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addi-enses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
r  chased,  or  replies  giving  such  information  can  only 
inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
Utters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  «f  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
v/ish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
neeessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
inut,  queries  cannot  always  be  replisd  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 


Novice  (Monkton,  Ayrshire). — Dead  Queen 
Cast  Out. — The  appearance  of  queen  sent 
indicates  "  balling  "  ;  in  fact  one  wing  is 
almost  bitten  away.  It  is  probably  a  case 
of  queen  being  deposed  by  the  bees  them- 
selves owing  to  the  queen's  waning 
powers.  You  should  examine  the  combs 
to  see  if  queen  cells  are  formed,  and,  if 
so,  there  will  be  no  need  to  re-queen  the 
stock  unless  you  wish  to  save  time  by 
purchasing  a  laying  queen  for  introduc- 
tion to  the  queenless  colony. 

Suspected  Combs. 

Special  Notice  to  correspondents  sending  queries  on 
"Foul  brood." 

We  urgently  request  that  all  letters  sent  with  samples 
of  suspected  comb  be  put  outside  the  box  or  tin  containing 
the  sample.  Also  tMit  no  more  than  a  couple  of  squan 
inches  of  comb  be  sent,  talcing  care  to  neither  crush  the 
comb  nor  probe  the  cells  before  despatching. 

In  urgent  cases  (and  where  possible)  we  undertake  to 
"  toire"  replies  as  to  F.B.  if  nse  sta.mps  are  sent  to  cover 
cost  oj  telegram.  All  letters  should  be  addressed  "  Editors," 
not  ''Manager." 

"  Candy  "  (Norwich). — Comb  contains  no 
trace  of  disease  at  all.  In  fact  nothing 
worse  than  a  couple  of  hundred  or  more 
of  larvse  dead  in  their  cells,  which,  if 
left  in  the  hive  to  hatch  out,  would  have 
soon  been  busy  and  happy  in  gathering 
honey  for  their  owner.  We  only  mention 
this  to  induce  great  care  in.  cutting  out 
healthy  brood,  which  only  needs  close  in- 
spection to  show  its  freedom  from  all  tlie 
known  symptoms  of  foul  brood. 

E.  C.  (Cornwall). — There  is  decided  foul- 
brood  in  comb,  and  the  disease  seems  to 
be  developing  rapidly  ;  we  therefore  ad- 
vise destruction  of  combs,  frames,  and 
loose  contents  of  the  hive  by  burning. 
But  if,  as  stated,  the  "  bees  are  strong 
and  queen  prolific,"  you  should  deal  with 
them  as  directed  on  page  152  of  "  Guide 
Book." 

A.  E.  R. — 1.  Foul  brood  is  developing  in 
comb  ;  it  seems  only  a  recent  outbreak 
judging  by  sample.  2.  We  should  not 
use  formalin  while  bees  are  storing 
honey  in  supers. 
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HONEY  SHOWS  FOR  1904. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  list  of 
lioney  shows  for  the  coming  season  bids 
fair  to  outnumber  that  of  last  year,  there- 
fore, with  the  present  prospect  of  a  good 
ingatliering  we  may  hope  to  see  British 
honey  giving  plentiful  evidence  of  its 
quality  and  suitability  as  a  table  luxury  for 
rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  entries  for  the  "Royal"  are  satis- 
factory, showing  an  appreciable  increase 
over  those  of  last  year,  and  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  list  of  absentees  through 
adverse  weather  will  be  very  considerably 
smaller  than  in  1903,  it  only  needs  a  good 
attendance  of  bee-keepers  to  make  the 
honey  section  a  full  and  complete  succes. 


3Ti»  Editor*  do  not  hold,  th»mselvea  responsible  for  ih* 
•pinion*  expresse.d  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
he  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre-  . 
ipond«nt»  or*  requested  to  i»rit»  on  one  side  of  the  jiaper 
onlv  ond  give  their  real  name*  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
tarilyfor  pubUcntion,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  dravm  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  retiwn  rejected  communications. 

Communications  relaling  to  the  litfrary  department, 
reports  of  Associations,  l^hoivs.  Meetings,  Kchoes,  Queries, 
Books  for  Review,  itc.,muSt  be  addressed  only  to  "The 
Editors  of  the  '  British  Bee  Journal,'  10,  Buckivgham- 
gtreet.  Strand,  London,  ll'.C."  AH  business  communU 
cations  relating  to  advertisements,  d-c. ,  must  be  addressed 
to  "The  Manaqkr,  'British  Bee  .Tournal'  Office,  10, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C." 

•»•  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  CorretpondenU, 
wh'n  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  Utter  a»  weU 
a*  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 

NOTES    BY    THE    WAY. 

[5536.]  For  over  a  week  past,  indeed 
ever  since  the  Saturday  before  Whit-Sun- 
day, we  have  had  poor  bee-weather  in 
our  district,  wet  and  dull  ;  Sunday,  the 
29th,  was  a  sunny  day,  and  the  bees 
worked  with  a  will,  but  next  day  it  was 
again  dull  with  drizzling  rain  and  little 
doing  in  the  apiary.  There  is  a  good 
breadth  of  bee-forage  in  bloom  and  more 
coming  on,  so  we  in  Wessex  are  hope- 
ful  as   of  yore. 

Hoiiry  Jars. — I  was  glad  to  see  cur 
Editors'  foot-note  to  my  last  "  Notes  "  on 
page  193.  I  received  a  sample  of  the  new 
No.  6,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Abbott  Bros., 
which  reached  me  after  my  "  Notes " 
were  written  ;  but  when  I  came  to-  com- 
pare the  capacity  of  the  No.  9  jar  I  had 
mentioned  as  being  before  me  when  I  wrote 
for  B.B.J,  of  May  19,  and  the  new  No.  6 
with  the  improved  vacuum  caj:),  I  find  the 


latter  will  hold  nearly  2  oz.  more  than  the 
Noi.  9.  Witli  regard  to  my  mention  of 
the  fumes  of  formalin  in  last  "Notes" 
(page  193),  Mr.  J.  M.  Saundei's  writes  me 
to  say  he  is  very  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
proved  that  the  fumes  of  formalin  (or  for- 
maldehyde), if  applied  in  a  propeiiy  con- 
structed-lumigating-box,  will  penetrate  or 
amalgamate  with  honey  in  the  cells  of  the 
brood-combs.  If  such  is  the  fact  it  will 
be  most  extraordinary,  when  we  consider 
the  density  of  honey  ! 

Has  "  Condy's  Fluid  "  ever  been  tried  as 
a  disinfectant  for  honey  from  foul-broody 
combs  ?  If  this  fluid  has  such  disinfect- 
ing power  over  water,  one  would  expect 
that  if  a  certain  quantity  was  mixed  with 
the  contaminated  honey,  it  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  that  as  on  other  liquids 
if  the  honey  was  thinned-down  suitably 
for  feeding  to  the  bees. 

I  would  offer  a  word  to  novices  in  the 
craft: — If  you  are  enlarging  the  brood- 
nest  of  established  stocks  by  extra  frames, 
always  give  full  sheets  of  foundation  ; 
do  not  expect  to  get  worker-size  cells  built 
if  "  starters  "  only  are  given.  Bees  almost 
invariably  build  drone-comb  if  room  is 
given  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Number  of  Frames  for  Siupcrinq. — 
— A  query  reaches  me  on  this  subject.  I  use 
ten  as  a  rule,  but  have  had  a  good  return 
from  colonies  with  nine  frames  only,  but 
I  prefer  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve,  though  if 
the  front  or  back  combs  are  largely  com- 
posed of  drone-cells  I  would  take  the 
comb  out  and  i-educe  tlie  frames  to  nine 
rather  than  leave  the  drones  to  matui'e. 
Weak  stocks  should  be  united  before 
sujDering,  or  the  season  will  be  gone  be- 
fore they  get  up  to  supering  strength. 
Two  weak  stocks  joined  together  may 
gather  some  surplus,  and  with  a  young 
queen  given  later  on  may  make  a  good 
colony  for  another  season. — W.  Woodley, 
Beedon,  Newbury. 


BEE-PEST  OR  FOUL  BROOD. 

[5537.]  About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  had 
a  somewhat  extensive^  apiary,  and  suffered 
from  a  strong  attack  of  "  bee-fever,"  but 
my  venture  was  a  great  success.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  had  to  remove  to  another  j)art 
of  the  country  and  the  bees  were  got  rid 
of.  A  few  years  later  I  commenced  bee- 
keeping again,  but  this  time  was  far  from 
successful  owing  to  the  above-named 
disease.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  it  I  adopted 
the  plan  usually  recommended — viz.,  made 
artificial  swarms  and  destroyed  every- 
thing but  the  bees  and  the  bare  hives. 
Ultimately  I  destroyed  everything — bees 
and  hives  as  well — and  two  years  later 
commenced  with  new  £tock  in  every  parti- 
cular, but,  alas  !  the  same  fate  (except  that 
the   hives  were  retained)    followed     them. 
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Four  seasons  ago  I  determined  to  com-* 
mence  again,  and  botiglit  several  swarms. 
These  were  placed  in  hives  which  a  few 
weeks  previously  had  been  scalded  and 
well  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
Little's  Soluble  Phenyle.  When  the  hives 
got  warmed  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  bees 
the  disinfectant  proved  too  strong  and  the 
bees  swarmed  out  and  left  them  empty. 
However,  I  finally  succeeded  in  retaining 
them  and  all  went  well. 

In  the  autumn  of  1902  I  purchased  three 
hives  with  bees  of  a  gentleman  close  by. 
He  assured  me  that  the  stocks  were  per- 
fectly clean  and  healthy,  and  that  they  had 
been  passed  as  such  by  the  local  "  expert." 
I  could  not  examine  them  closely  as  the 
supers  were  on,  and  I  was  only  to  have 
possession  when  these  had  been  j-emoven. 
A  week  or  two  after  these  bees  had  beeii 
placed  in  my  apiary  I  discovered  that  one 
was  slightly  infected  with  foul-brood.  I 
immediately  burnt  the  three  frames  of 
cVjmb  conta^ining  the  disease,  and  last 
season  my  hives  seemed  to  be  quite  free  of 
the  complaint.  But  during  the  past  week 
I  find  the  disease  has  re-appeared  in  three 
colonies.  Only  a  few  combs  are  effected, 
and  these  not  to  any  great  extent.  The 
bees  are  strong  in  numbers.  Would  it  not 
be  best  to  allow  them  to  remain  until  after 
the  honey  season  before  removing  ihe 
combs  or  making  artificial  swarms  ? 

They  are  ready  for  supering.  Can  I 
spray  the  combs  with  anything  to  arrest 
the  spread  of  disease;   if  so,  what? 

I  have  a  double-hive,  a  "  Wells'  Twin,"  I 
think  it  is.  Both  stocks  are  ready  for 
supering.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  pro- 
ceed ?  Do  I  allow  the  both  lots  to  work 
one  suxser,  but,  of  course,  using  excluders 
to  prevent  queens  coming  together?  Name 
enclosed  for  reference.  —  Devonian,  May 
27. 

[Before  giving  supers  use  naphthaline 
in  the  ordinary  way  as  a  preventive,  and 
let  the  bees  do  their  best  in  lioney-gather- 
ing  till  end  of  season  ;  then  examine 
combs,  and  if  the  disease  has  made  any 
headway  get  the  bees  off  combs  and  feed 
liberally  till  new  combs  are  built.  You 
might  also  with  advantage  add  a  driven  lot 
of  bees  with  young  queen  to  each  lot  be- 
fore feeding  up  for  winter.  In  working 
hives  on  the  "  Wells  "  system  the  bees  of 
both  stocks  work  in  a  super  oiJen  to  all. — 
Eds.] 


HELPING   BEGINNERS. 

AK  APPRECIATION. 

[5538]  More  than  five  years  ago,  when  I 
started  bee-keeping,  on  finding  myself  in 
difficulties,  I  received  at  your  hands  freely 
and  willingly  courteous  advice,  which 
helped  to  put  me  to  rights.     I  have  always 


remembered  your  kindly  interest,  and 
often  now  marvel  at  your  perennial  and 
painstaking  interest  in  the  troubles  of  be- 
ginners. Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for 
all  your  help,  and  for  what  I  consider  the 
indispensable  B.B.  J.,  whose  valuable  hints 
and  suggestions  form,  if  not  a  royal,  cer- 
tainly the  quickest  road  to  success.  With 
every  good  wish  for  a  delightful  season. — 
H.  V.  F.,  Dublin,  May  16. 


REVIEWS  OF     FOREIGN   JOURNALS. 

By  "Nemo." 

L'Apiculteur. — In  a  former  number  it 
was  stated  in  an  article  translated  from 
the  Russian  language  by  M.  Jouhannaud, 
that  on  dissecting  the  stomachs  of  young 
swallows  only  drone  bees  were  found.  M. 
Seguin,  in  the  cui*rent  number,  referring 
to  this,  states  tliat  a  friend  of  his,  wishing 
to  verify  this  statement,  found  stings  in 
the  excreta  of  birds.  The  editor  says  that 
notwithstanding  appearances,  the  two  facts 
are  not  inconsistent,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
prove  the  wisdom  of  God  in  ordering  all 
things.  Swallows,  in  feeding  their  young, 
give  them  only  drones,  because  the  sting 
and  poison-gland  may  be  harmful  to  their 
delicate  throats,  and  it  is  during  the  time 
of  their  rearing  that  drones  aj-e  most  abun- 
dant. Swallows,  therefore,  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  bee-keeper  in  keeping 
down  the  number  of  drones,  and  at  other 
times  the  consumption  of  worker  bees  is 
not  sufficiently  great  to  justify  bee-keepers' 
waging  war  against  them. 

PrahtiscJier  Wegweiser  fur  Bienenzucht. — 
Four  methods  of  recognising  when  royal 
cells  arrive  at  maturity  are  given  :  ■ — 1. 
The  ajiex  is  brownish,  leather-coloured 
and  transparent.  2.  If  held  up  to  the 
sun,  the  queen  is  seen  to  move,  and  all 
its  members  can  be  easily  distinguished. 
3.  If  the  cell  is  placed  close  to  the  ear 
the  gnawing  of  the  covering  by  the  queen 
will  be  heard  distinctly.  4.  If  the  cell  is 
felt  gently  with  the  fingers,  the  movement 
of  the  young  queen  is  generally  distinctly 
perceived.  Much  has  been  written  for  and 
against  PhaccKa  tanacetifolia  as  a  bee 
and  forage  plant,  and  in  the  same  journal 
we  read  that  the  Province  of  Brandenburg 
undertook  a  series  of  experimental  cultures 
with  the  object  of  determining  the  real 
value  of  this  plant  in  agriculture.  With 
the  exception  of  two,  all  the  other  culti- 
vators agree  that  this  is  a  first-class  nectar- 
yielding  plant,  and  from  50  to  80  bees 
per  square  metre  could  be  counted  duriHg 
dry  weather  or  immediately  after  rain. 
The  opinion  of  it  as  a  forage  plant  is 
not  anything  like  so  favourable.  Animals 
have  to  get  used  to  it,  and  it  must  be 
given  to  them  before  the  stalks  get  hard, 
therefore  mown  just  when  the  first  blossoms 
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are  fading.  The  value  of  Phacelia  is  in 
its  rapid  growth,  for  if  sown  in  stubble 
one  obtains  in  the  autumn  abundant 
forage  or  a  good  green  manure.  It  is  not 
relished  by  cattle  in  a  dry  condition  in 
the  form  of  hay.  This  plant  seems  to 
flourish  in  any  soil. 

Lc  Bucher  BeJge.—M.  Van  Hay  discusses 
wintering  bees  in  cold  districts.  He  found 
one  of  his  colonies  had  died  with  an 
abundance  of  honey,  the  upper  part  of  the 
frames  being  filled,  but  this  honey  was 
hard  and  solid.  He  says  it  is  necessary  to 
ventilate  hives,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to 
have  plenty  of  heat  in  winter  if  one  lives 
in  a  cold  and  damp  district.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  division  boards  have  been 
so  generally  discarded,  for  the  brood- 
nest  is  often  much  too  large.  M. 
Van  Hay  has  resumed  the  use  of 
these  boards  to  his  advantage.  In 
the  autumn  he  recommends  that  all  combs 
containing  narrow  strips  of  honey  should 
be  uncapped,  and  the  frames  hung  on 
the  outside  of  brood-nest  so  that  the 
honey  may  be  removed  by  the  bees  and 
placed  in  the  centre.  Close  covering  of 
the  frames,  a  division-board  to  reduce 
brood-nest,  and  moderate  ventilation  at 
the  bottom,  will  insure  a  sufficient  tem- 
perature in  the  hive  to'  keep  the  honey 
liquid. 

In  Jj  Apiculfcur  we  read  of  a  very  striking 
instance  of  th©  value  of  lime  in  the  soil  in 
inducing  a  secretion  of  nectar.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  calcareous  districts  pro- 
duce flowers  rich  in  nectar,  and  an  experi- 
ment carried  out  by  a  bee-keeper  has  fur- 
nished additional  proof.  He  sowed  a  field 
with  buckwheat,  half  of  which  received  a 
good  dressing  of  fann-yard  manure,  and 
the  other  half  was  dressed  with  lime.  ( >n 
the  first  not  a  bee  was  to  be  seen  when  the 
plants  flowered,  whereas  on  the  second 
they  were  flying  in  thousands. 

BuUrMn  de  la  Societe  Bomande  d'Api- 
culture  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  bee 
paper  which  has  succeeded  the  Bevue  Inter- 
nationak,  lately  given  up  by  M.  Ed. 
Bertra'nd.  This  journal  is  published  by 
the  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  is  edited 
by  M.  Gubler,  the  president  of  the  society 
and  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Bevue 
Internationale.  He  is  assisted  by  M.  Ch. 
Bretagne,  M.  Farron,  and  other  members. 
Tlie  subscription  price  to  members  is  only 
2  francs  10  centimes,  and  for  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Postal  Union  3  francs  60  cen- 
times. The  first  four  numbei's  are  before 
us,  and  contain  interesting  articles,  and 
we  hope  the  journal  will  fill  the  void 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  the  Bevue 
Internationale. 

'Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Bomavde  d' Api- 
culture.— We  find  Pastor  Descoullayes 
makes  a  report. on  the  insurance  scheme  in 
1903.     In    the    French-speaking     cantons 


264  bee-keepers  insured  4,198  hives.  These 
figures  are  small  compared  to  the  number 
of  members,  but  it  is  a  beginning  of  tlie 
trial,  and  it  is  thought  a  great  many  mni'e 
will  join  in  1904.  The  cost  of  insurance 
is  five  centimes  (one  halfpenny)  per  hive  per 
annum,  and  every  bee-keeper  is  expected 
to  make  a  correct  return  of  the  number  of 
his  hives  so  that  he  may  be  correctly 
assessed. 


^ur'm  and   '§ti§\m. 

[3431.]  Drone-Breeding  Queen. — I  ex- 
amined some  hives  for  a  "  beginner "  to- 
day, and  in  one  found  combs  similar  to  en- 
closed, from  which  I  cut  the  piece  sent  as  a 
fair  sample.  I  am  rather  suspicious  of  it, 
and  should  like  you  to  kindly  say  what  is 
wrong.  The  owner  tells  me  he  transferred 
the  bees  and  combs  to  a  clean  hive  some 
time  ago.  Perhaps  he  chilled  the  bees 
then.  The  queen  appears  to  be  old,  and 
the  eggs  are  deposited  irregularly  on  sides 
of  cefls.— F.  T.,  Birmingham,  May  25. 

Reply. — There  is  no  disease  in  comb,  but 
queen  is  evidently  old,  and,  being  worn 
out,  produces  nothing  but  drones.  There 
is  just  the  possibility  of  the  original 
JDarent  queen  having  been  "  balled  "  and 
killed  when  the  hive  was  examined  in 
spring,  and  that  the  queen  now  in  hive 
was  raised  before  drones  were  flying.  It  is 
therefore  for  you  to  ju^dge  of  this  after  in- 
specting the  queen  now  heading  the  stock. 

[^^7)2.]  Treating  Diseased  Stocks.  —  I 
am  sendins;  by  same  post  a  small  piece 
of  comb  taken  from  a  stock  I  was  treating 
for  foul  brood.  I  had  removed  the  oees 
from  a  frame-hive  and  pyt  them  into  a 
skep  on  Monday  night.  Last  night 
(Thursday)  I  shook  them  from  the  skep 
into  a  clean  frame-hive,  and  after  doing  so 
I  found  in  the  skep  three  small  pieces  of 
comb,  each  having  several  cells  containing 
some  dark  substance,  same  as  piece  sent. 
Two  of  the  pieces  were  built  with  half 
worker  and  half  drone  cells.  I  therefore 
ask: — 1.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  dark 
cells  and  rather  pink  tint  of  the  comb  as 
built?  2.  Do  the  drone  cells  point  to. 
queen  being  lost,  though  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  I  did  not  see  her  run  into  the  hive 
last  night  along  with  the  other  bees  ? — W. 
Thompson,  Stratford-on-Avon,  May  27. 

Reply, — The  dark  substance  is  simply 
fresh-gathered  pollen.  The  slightly-tinted 
colour  of  new  comb  is  nothing  uncommon, 
the  colour  being  attributable  to  the 
material  from  which  the  wax  was  secreted. 
2.  Not  necessarily,  though  it  will  be  well 
to  examine  and  see  if  all  is  going  on  right 
in.  fi-ame-hive. 
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[3433.]  Drones  Cast  Out  in  May. — I  have 
a  hive  of  bees,  which  I  observed  yesterday 
had  been  casting  out  drones  —  several 
dozens  of  them— and  as  this  is  surely  not  a 
usual  thing  at  this  season,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  your  guidance  as  to  the 
probable  cause  of  this,  or  what  can  be  done 
in  the  case.  As  I  had  been  expecting 
the  stock  to  swarm  soon,  your  reply  would 
oblige  and  be  esteemed.  I  send  name, 
etc.,  and  sign — Novice,  Bridge  of  Allan. 

Reply. — It  is  quite  j)ossible  that  the 
trouble  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
a  few  days'  adverse  weather  and  shortness 
of  stores. 

[3434.]  Transferring  from  Slrj^s  io  Frame 
Hires. — I  got  the  chance  of  a  straw  skep. 
Can  I  get  it  home,  and  fix  the  bees  up  in 
frame-hive  with  full  sheets  of  foundation? 

t  is  only  300  yards  away.  I  should  like 
to  have  your  advice,  as  I  am  only  a  young 
hand,  and  a  subscriber  for  two  years. — 
W.  J.  Brown,  Newport,  Mon. 

Reply. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  pre- 
pare the  frame-hive  as  stated,  and,  when 
ready  on  its  stand  in  your  own  garden, 
bring  the  skep  of  bees  home  after  work  has 
ceased  for  the  day  and  set  the  skep  on  top- 
bars  of  frame-hive,  as  directed  in  "  Guide 
Book,"  and  allow  the  bees  to  transfer  them- 
selves. 

[3435.]  Bees  Superseding  Queen. — Would 
you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  enclosed  dead 
queen  is  an  old  one  or  a  young  one?  I 
found  it  helpless  on  the  floor  of  one  of  my 
hives  to-day.  There  is  also  a  queen  in  the 
hive  now,  and  I  want  to  know  if  latter  is 
the  young  one.  I  intended  killing  the  old 
queen  to-day,  as  I  expected  to  have  a  young 
one  hatched  in  a  few  days  ;  but  when  I  ex- 
amined my  hive  to-day  (Saturday)  I  found 
the  young  qiieen  already  out,  and  now  I 
am  anxious  to  know  if  I  have  a  young  or 
an  old  and  worthless  queen  remaining  in 
the  stock.  The  other  queen  was  going 
over  the  combs  at  a  tremendous  rate,  which 
makes  me  think  she  must  be  the  young  one, 
otherwise  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  th^-ir  appearance.  I  bought  the 
old  queen  last  year  for  a  pure  Carniolan. 
I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — Anxious, 
Chester,  May  28. 

Reply.- — The  dead  bee  sent  is  no  doubt 
the  old  queen,  but  with  regard  to  her  being 
ft  "  pure  Carniolan,"  we  should  judge  her 
io  be  a  hybrid  Ligurian. 

[3436.1  Bee-heeping  as  a  Healthful 
Occupation. — I  am  intending  to  start  bee- 
keeping next  'spring,  and  therefore  am 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  piece  of  ground. 
I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
reply  through  your  Jouenal  to  say  what 
district  within   twenty  to  thirty  miles  of 


London  you  consider  the  most  favourable. 
My  doctor  advises  me  for  health's  sake 
to  live  on  high,  dry  ground,  away  from, 
water,  and  I  think  this  would  suit  the 
bees  also.  Name,  etc.,  sent  for  reference, 
but  kindly  reply  to^ — G.  M.  K.,  London,  W. 

Reply. — Our  personal  knowledge  of  the 
above  requirements  is  hardly  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  warrant  us  in  naming  the 
best  locality.  Perhaps  some  readers  will 
send  on  their  views  if  they  can  recommend 
a  place. 

[3437.]  Swarms  and  Foul  Brood.  —  A 
friend  has  offered  me  a  swarm,  but  I  hear 
that  he  has  had  some  foul  brood  in  his 
apiary.  Shall  I  be  safe  in  accepting  the 
swarm  ?  Would  a  swarm  issue  from  a  dis- 
eased colony  affected  with  foul  brood  ?  I 
shall  much  appreciate  a  reply  in  your  next 
number.  I  send  name  for  reference,  and 
sign — Abchibald  Wipson,  Orpington, 
May  25. 

Reply. — Presupposing  that  the  swarm 
offered  is  a  natural  swarm  and  not  an 
artificial  or  made  swarm,  we  should  havd' 
no  hesitation  whatever  m  accepting  it. 
Diseased  stocks  are  not  prone  to  swarm 
naturally,  and  if  a  slightly  affected  colony 
was  able  to  reach  swarming  condition, 
it  is  strong  evidence  of  inherent  vitality 
and  vigour  in  the  bees  themselves  as  being 
able  to  resist  disease. 

[3428.]  Worhing  with.  "Wells"  Hives.— 
1  wish  to  work  a  "  Wells  "  hive  this  season 
for  extracting,  and  should  be  obliged  if  you 
will  tell  me: — 1.  How  large  should  the 
holes  in  "  Wells  "  dummy  be  ?  2.  Should 
there  be  any  division  between  the  two 
colonies  in  the  shallow-frames  ?  Name  en- 
closed for  reference. — J.  R.,  Middlesex, 
May  10. 

Reply. — 1.  The  size  of  "  Wells  "  dummy 
is  an  important  item  in  the  management  of 
Mr.  Wells'  hive.  You  had  better  read  up 
the  full  descrijDtion  of  it  in  a  former  issue 
of  B.B.J. ,  or  get  the  pamphlet  published 
by  Mr.  Wells  on  his  system  of  working  the 
liive  in  question.  It  may  be  had  for  a  few 
coppers  from  the  author,  Mr.  Geo.  Wells, 
Aylesford,  Kent.       2.  No. 

(Queries  continued  on  page  216.) 


HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY    BEE. 

THE  APIARIES   OF   OUE  READERS. 

Mr.  Marrs,  seen  in  his  apiary  illustrated 
on  next  page,  is  a  thorough-going  Scotch 
bee-man  of  the  most  useful  type,  and  one 
who  will  do  credit  to  the  craft  in  all  he 
undertakes.  Having  come  into  direct  touch 
with  him,  and  tested  his  qualifications, 
we  can  vouch  for  this,  while  for  the  rest, 
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the  modest  account  of  himself  contained 
in  the  following  "  notes,"  written  at  our 
I'equest,  needs  no  addition.     Ha  says  :  — 

"  I  first  became  interested  in  bees  nine- 
teen years  ago,  through  a  gardener  friend 
whom  I  saw  sulphuring  a  skep  to  get  the 
honey.  Some  little  time  afterwards  my 
friend  gave  me  a  skep  of  bees,  and  from  that 
day  I  have  never  been  without  them.  I 
heard  of  frame-hives  soon  after  I  started 
bee-keeping,  but  could  find  no  one  to  give 
me  any  information  at  that  time,  until  a 
gentleman,  seeing  me  working  with  r.he 
bees,  kindly  gave  me  a  book  on  bee-keeping 
the  title  of  which  I  forget,  but  it  supplied 
me  with  all  the  information  i*equired,  and 
in  putting  my  knowledge  into  j^ractice,  I 
purchasetl     a     fi-ame-hive     from     Messrs. 


years  afterwards  I  could  average  about  Is. 
per  lb.  for  my  honey-crop.  My  best 
'take'  from  a  single  hive  was  112  lb., 
my  average  in  that  same  year  being  86  lb. 
per  hive.  My  apiary  was  located  near 
Edinburgh  at  that  time.  As  an  exhibitor 
my  first  success  was  gained  at  the  Highland 
Society's  Show  in  Edinbui-gh  in  1893,  where 
I  got  second  and  third  prizes  for  2  lb. 
sections.  I  was  also  fairly  successful 
at  local  honey  shows.  Six  years  ago  I  re- 
moved to  Dumfriesshire,  and  since  coming 
here  have  had  one  or  two  good  honey  har- 
vests, but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  foul 
brood  in  the  district  my  stocks  have  never 
been  in  really  good  order  for  the  last  three 
years.  They  are,  however,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  very  much  stronger  and  healthier  this 
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Abbott  Brothers,  as  a  pattern,  and  ever 
since  that  time  I  have  made  my  own  hives. 
I  can  well  remember  my  first  swarm  which 
(although  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  friend) 
took  three  hours  to  hive,  and  we  thought 
we  were  very  smart.  I  suffered  dreadfully 
from  stings  for  some  years,  and  often 
thought  I  must  give  the  bees  up  ;  but  the 
hobby  was  so  fascinating  I  persevered  and 
now  am  quite  inoculated,  though  I  rarely 
get  a  sting  now,  except  by  accident.  In  my 
earlier  days  I  found  the  production  and 
sale  of  stocks  and  swarms  the  most  profit- 
able at  first,  but  having  supplied  every- 
body around  with  bees  I  took  to  honey- 
production.  The  first  sections  I  sold  were 
worked  on  the  top  of  a  straw  skep,  and 
realised  Is.  6d.  j)or  lb.,  and  for  some  few 


year  than  they  have  been  since  the  disease 
iDroke  out.  I  hold  the  third-class  experts' 
certificate  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  and  am  hon. 
expert  to  South  of  Scotland  B.K.A.  I 
lecture  in  the  bee-tent  for  the  association 
when  I  have  time,  and  deliver  an  occasional 
lecture  during  the  winter  months.  Last 
year  the  Kirkcudbrightshire  County  Coun- 
cil gave  a  small  grant  to  our  Bee  Associa- 
tion for  technical  instruction  in  bee-keep- 
ing, and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  part 
of  the  work.  This  was  the  first  occasion,  I 
think,  of  a  County  Council  in  Scotland 
giving  a  grant  for  bee  expert  work.  The 
figure  in  photo  is  that  of  myself  hiving  a 
svi'arm.  I  may  say  that,  except  hiving 
swarms,  most  of  my  bee  work  is  done  before 
7.30  a.m.  or  after  10  p.m." 
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{Queries  conHnued  from  page  214). 

[3439.]JBees  Casting  Out  Brood  in  May. 
■ — One  of  my  stocks  of  bees  has  recently- 
been  casting  out  a  large  quantity  of  full- 
gi'own  worker-brood,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  transferred  them  into  a  new  hive. 
After  I  had  examined  the  combs  in 
order  to  account  for  what  had  happened, 
I  found  that  three  or  four  of  the  centre 
combs  contained  several  rather  large 
patches  of  full-grown  larvEe,  uncapped  and 
dead,  while  some  were  capped  and  hatching 
at  the  sides  in  the  same  combs.  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  not  chilled  brood,  as  I  did  not 
open  the  hive  before  the  larvte  were  being 
cast  out.  I  had  left  off  feeding,  and 
there  was  very  little  food  in  the  hive.  I 
should  be  pleased  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this.  Name  sent  for  reference^ — 
T.  S.,  Worthing,  May  25. 

REPLT.^-It  is  difficult  to  diagnose  and 
reply  to  the  above  case  without  having  a 
sample  of  the  dead  brood  for  inspection. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  some  brood 
dying  in  "  centre  "  of  combs,  while  that  on 
the  outside  of  same  comb  is  hatching  out 
all  right.  We  have  had  cases  of  brood 
dying  in  cells  after  reaching  the  pupa 
stage  from  overdosing  with  disinfectants, 
but  in  your  case  no  mentfon  is  made  of 
these,  and  in  consequence  we  cannot 
account  for  the  death  of  larvte  other  than 
from  lack  of  the  warmth  needed  to  com- 
plete the  hatching.  A  sample  of  brood  or 
some  further  particulars  might  help  us  in 
forming  an  opinion. 

[Mm.'] Dealing  with  Foul  Brood.— On 
examining  my  hives  the  other  day,  1  found 
one  badly  affected  with  foul  brood.  I 
have  five  other  stocks  on  same  stand,  which 
I  intend  to  treat  with  naphthaline,  as  di- 
rected in  "Guide  Book."  Would  this 
have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  disease,  sup- 
posing it  is  only  a  slight  attack  ?  I  have 
some  frames  of  combs  removed  from  the 
affected  colony  in  early  spring  to  contract 
brood-nest,  and  they  are  placed  in  a  box 
along  with  combs  taken  from  other  stocks. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  use  any  of  them  in 
spreading  brood-nest  now? — E.  D.,  Farn- 
dale,  Yorks,  May  19. 

Reply. — If,  as  stated,  the  stock  in  ques- 
tion was  "found  badly  aflfected  with  foul 
brood  "  it  cannot  be  safely  regarded  as 
"  only  a  slight  attack. "  For  a  stock  of 
bees  badly  affected  at  this  season  drastic 
measures  are  best,  and  we  should  destroy 
by  burning  all  combs  and  hive  contents. 
If  bees  are  in  strong  numbers  and  headed 
by  a  young  queen  they  might  be  dealt  with 
according  to  instructions  in  "  Guide  Book," 
otherwise  they  should  also  be  destroyed. 

[3441.]  Bipening  Honey.— Enclosed  is  a 
sample  of  honey  extracted  May  28.     Will 


you  kindly  give  your  valued  opinion— 1.  As 
to  its  consistency,  colour,  and  flavour, 
also  its  probable  source,  and  grade  or 
cpiality?  2.  Does  unripe  extracted  honey 
materially  improve  in  flavour,  consistency, 
colour,  or  any  other  quality  by  being  kept 
in  a  very  warm  temperature  (80  deg.  to 
100  deg.  Fahr.)?  3.  Is  unsealed  extracted 
honey  made  equal  in  quality  to  sealed 
by  this  treatment?  4.  How  long  of  this 
ripening  is  desirable  at,  say,  100  deg.  ? 
5.  Would  specimen  sent  be  improved  by 
keeping  as  suggested  ?  It  was  nearly  all 
sealed  over  when  extracted.  I  shall  keep 
the  honey  heated  tilli  B.B.J,  of  June  2, 
when  I  hope  to  see  your  reply. — Hedley 
V.  Fielding,  Dublin,  May  28. 

Reply. — 1.  Sample  is  rather  thin  owing 
to  being  extracted  before  properly  ripened. 
The  colour  is  rather  dark,  such  as  comes 
from  fruit-bloom,  from  which  source  the 
sample  has  no  doubt  been  gathered.  It 
is  rather  poor  in  quality,  having  no  charac- 
teristic flavour  of  honey  at  all  ;  in  fact,  it 
might  be  sugar-syrup  so  far  as  flavour 
goes.  2.  Ripening  honey  simply  adds  to 
its  consistency  and  keeping  qualities,  but 
has  no  effect  on  flavour.  3.  No  doubt 
honey  ripens  best  in  the  hive.  4.  It  takes 
'several  days  to  ripen  thin  honey.  5. 
Yes. 

[3442.]  Mo/cMiry  Artificial  Swarms. — 
Would  you  kindly  say  what  would  happen 
if  I  made  an  artificial  swarm  according  to 
directions  in  "  Guide  Book,"  and  if,  on 
examining  about  ten  days  afterwards,  I 
found  three  sealed  queen-cells  on  the  new 
combs?  I  send  full  name,  etc.,  and  sign 
—J.  B.,  Sarum,  May  25. 

Reply. — It  all  depends  on  what  portion 
of  the  artificial  swarm  you  examined  and 
found  the  queen-cells  in — i.'-.,  the  queen- 
less  portion  or  that  containing  the  present 
queen.  If  we  are  informed  on  this  point 
we  will  reply  next  week. 
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Charing,  Kent,  May .23. — In  Mid-Kent 
May  has,  so  far,  been  an  ideal  month,  with 
the  exception  of  a  three-days'  rain,  when 
the  cherry  blossoms  were  out.  The  apples 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  if  the  produce 
is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  promise 
we  shall  have  a  record  year  in  apples.  All 
my  stocks  were  supered,  except  one,  by 
May  14,  and  the  bees  were  soon  busy  in 
them.  My  first  swarm  issued  on  May  20. 
It  is  a  swarm  I  can  hardly  explain,  for  it 
came  from  a  not  over-strong  stock. 
Though  strong  enough  to  commence  work 
in  shallow    frames,    given    them    May  14, 
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the  super  was  by  no  means  crowded.  The 
day  was  unsuitable,  being  cool  and 
gusty,  though  sunny.  The  swarm,  too,  was 
small  and  settled  on  the  ground.  I  see 
Mr.  Woodley  speaks  of  feeding  in  spring 
as  if  he  did  not  quite  believe  in  it.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  I  am  not  sure  it  does  good. 
A  neighbour  of  mine  has  a  stock  which, 
without  any  feeding  at  all,  is  as  strong  as 
mine,  which  were  steadily  fed  all  through 
April  and  part  of  March.  I  thought 
I  was  proof  against  stings,  but  I 
had  a  sting  the  other  day  under  the  eye 
which  proved  a  virulent  one.  At  other 
times  it  merely  makes  a  white  spot.  I 
cannot  account  for  some  stings  being  worse 
than  others. — S.  Darlington. 

Burton  Fidsca,  Hull,  May  2S. — Some  of 
us  in  Holderness  also  had  unusually 
heavy  losses  last  wintei",  and  can  therefore 
thoroughly  sympathise  with  our  brethren 
in  North  Scotland.  I  myself  tried  to 
winter  fifty  stocks,  but  lost  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.  I  should  perhaps 
have  united  a  dozen  lots,  which  were  rather 
weak,  with  their  neighbours  in  the  autumn. 
Some  bee-keepers  have  lost  all  theirs.  The 
bees  I  took  to  the  moors  came  out  very 
badly ;  I  think  probably  because  very 
little  of  the  honey  got  there  was  sealed 
properly.  But,  no  doubt,  the  chief 
reason  was  the  dull  weather  we  had  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  which  checked  the 
breeding,  so  that  many  colonies  went  into 
winter  quarters  witli  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  old  bees.  Generally  at  the  end  of 
May  I  have  about  a  dozen  stocks  doubled, 
but  this  year  I  have  only  three,  and  the 
rest  are  rather  backward.  However,  there 
are  yet  tlrree  weeks  before  the  clover 
blooms,  and  T  may  be  able  to  secure  tenants 
from  the  south  for  some  of  the  empty 
hives.  I  am,  indeed,  hoping  this  may 
catch  the  eye  of  the  writer  of  "  The  Price 
of  Honey"  (B.B.J.,  December  10,  1903), 
who  signed  himself  "  Desunt  Cpetera, 
Lines."  I  shall  be  happy  to  purchase  half- 
a-dozen  swarms  from  him  at  8s.  each  (I 
suppose  they  will  average  between  four  and 
five  pounds)  if  he  can  deliver  them  in  Hull 
by  the  middle  of  June.  He  can  also  book 
as  many  moi'e  for  my  friends.  If  he  has 
none  to  dispose  of  himself,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  him  if  he  can  send  me  the  names 
and  addresses  of  bee-keepers  who  are 
willing  to  supply  on  the  above  terms. — 
Richard  M.  Lamb. 

Malfhy,  Bothrrham,  May  28. — I  had  a 
fine  swarm  oni  May  26,  the  first  heard  of 
in  this  district.  Bees  in  all  supers,  and 
working  -Well. — .J.   H.  B. 

Hnprfirhl,  lJii\  Malmrshury,  Cop-- 
Town,  South  Africa,  May,  I904. — I  sub- 
scribe to  the  Bee  Journal.  I  get  it  from  a 
Cape  Town  booksellei-,  and  may  erelong  put 


a  few  queries  through  your  paper.  "We  have 
a  grand  piece  of  scrub  (bush)  country, 
averaging  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Cape 
Colony  fi'om  Malmesbury  *'o  Clanwilliant, 
second  to  none  for  production  of  wild 
honey.— W.  J.  H.  W. 


COMB     OR     EXTRACTED     HONEY— 
WHICH  ?— I. 

BY   C.    P.    DADANT. 

To  the  reader  who  wants  his  answer  in 
two  words,  my  I'eply  will  be  short.  My 
preferences  are  for  producing  extracted 
honey.  But  thex'e  are  so  many  things  to 
be  considered  in  the  decision  of  a  prefer- 
ence for  one  or  the  other  mode  of  bee- 
cultui'e,  that  I  wish  to  explain  at  length 
my  reasons,  so  that  I  may  not  lead  astray 
those  who  are  still  undecided.  I  will  there- 
fore deviate  from  my  customary  rule  of 
writing  short  articles,  and  will  occupy 
two  or  more  articles  with  this  subject. 

I  will  begin  by  comparing  conditions  as 
they  were  when  I  began  bee-culture,  with 
present  conditions.  At  that  time,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  the  honey-  extractor 
had  just  been  invented,  and  beerculture 
was  as  yet  in  a  very  imperfect  condition. 
The  honey  was  produced  in  little  boxes 
weighing  from  5  lb.  to  8  lb.  each.  The  best 
looking  boxes  were  made  with  only  the  top 
and  bottom  of  wood,  and  four  little  posts 
at  the  corners  to  which  four  panes  of  glass 
were  fastened.  The  regular  Langstroth 
hive  was  supplied  with  six  of  these  boxes, 
and  tliey  did  not  admit  of  tiering  up.  About 
36  lb.  of  honey  was  as  much  as  any  colony 
was  supposed  to  be  able  to  store.  The 
rougher  hives  had  boxes  with  only  one 
side  of  glass,  but  the  careful  bee-keepers 
would  place  guides  of  white  comb  glued  to 
the  inside  top  of  such  boxes,  next  to  the 
glass,  in  order  to  secure  a  smooth-looking 
comb,  straight  and  neat,  for  a  better  show- 
ing. Otherwise  the  bees  might  have  built 
their  combs  diagonally,  and  the  box,  when 
filled,  would  not  have  presented  such  a  fine 
appearance.  These  boxes  had  but  one  small 
hole  for  the  bees  to  enter,  and  were  slow 
to  fill. 

The  first  section-boxes  that  I  can  re- 
member for  the  production  of  comb  honey, 
were  gotten  up  by  Gen.  Adair,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  made  a  super  composed  of 
sections  2  in.  wide  and  fitting  against  each 
other.  These  sections  were  much  larger 
than  anything  we  have  to-day,  as  they 
usually  held  about  3  lb.  to  4  lb. 
of  honey.  Comb  foundation  was  not  yet 
in  use,  and  in  order  to  secure  straight 
combs  it  was  necessary  to  glue  small  bits 
of  white  comb  from  a  previous  season  to 
the  top  of  each  section.     But  a  great  deal 
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of  honey  was  sold  in  this  shape,  and^at 
good  prices.  Mr.  Harbison,  and  the  other 
California  bee-keepers,  were  the  iirst  to 
make  a  smaller  section  with  a  triangular 
top-bar,  so  as  to  secure  straight  combs  with- 
out having  to  use  guides.  Then  a  little 
later  A.  I.  Root  suggested  the  making  of 
a  1-lb.  box  for  retailing,  and  also  about 
that  time  began  the  making  of  foundation, 
and  the  present  system  was  thus  intro- 
duced to  stay. 

We  have  very  quickly  found  out  that 
the  little-box  system,  with  room  for  36  lb. 
on  the  hive  at  one  time,  was  inadequate. 
Although  not  located  in  the  best  of  honey- 
districts,  we  discovered  that  when  the 
honey  was  in  the  blossoms,  a  strong  colony 
could  use  more  space  than  was  generally 
thought  ample.  We  adopted  the  Adair 
super  at  once.  This,  of  course,  enabled  us 
to  give  the  bees  all  the  room  they  wanted, 
but  several  things  militated  against  the 
production  of  comb  honey  as  compared 
with  extracted  honey  in  our  experience. 
We  noticed  that  the  bees  swarmed  a  great 
deal  more  when  they  had  to  build  their 
combs  than  when  combs  already  built  were 
furnished  to  them  in  ample  quantities. 

It  is  a  now  positively  accepted  fact  that 
a  strong  colony  of  bees  may  harvest  as 
much  as  20  lb.  of  honey  in  a  single  day. 
If  room  is  not  found  for  this  honey,  some 
of  the  bees  have  to  remain  loaded  until 
room  is  found,  and  are  therefore  kept  from 
going  to  the  field.  Though  it  is  a  fact  that 
this  honey  is  very  watery,  and  evaporates 
perhaps  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  within  a 
couple  of  days,  yet  the  bees  find  themselves 
crowded  for  room  unless  many  empty 
combs  are  within  their  reach.  They  then 
have  nothing  to  do  but  hang  in  clusters  in 
the  empty  space  till  the  honey  which  is 
contained  in  their  honev-sac  is  digested 
and  changed  into  wax.  This  is  an  induce- 
ment to  swarm,  and  that  is  why  so  many 
colonies  swarm  with  space  still  in  their 
reach. 

There  are  also  other  causes  of  swarm- 
ing, even  when  there  is  empty  comb  in  the 
hive,  but  this  Question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  subject,  as  it  is  an  excep- 
tional occurrence. 

What  I  have  stated  above  shows  why 
colonies  producing  comb  honey  will  swainn 
much  mor°  readily  than  those  producing 
extracted  honev.  In  the  fir<!t  ca=e.  thp^' 
mnc+  be  crowded  for  rno-m  before  the^^  will 
build  combo,  and  will  then  crowd  them- 
selves and  the  oueen  both.  In  the  second 
r-p<=e.  if  thf^  extra'^tinp-  method  is  nronerlv 
followed  thev  v^^in  have  empty  combs  at 
their  disposal  at  all  times,  and  never  need 
to  crowd  themselves  or  the  queen.  It  is 
tme  that  bees  produce  beeswax,  willy- 
nilly,  durincr  a  good  season,  but  the  quan- 
tity thus  produced  is  never  <rreat,  and  is 
needed  to  repair  the  combs  that  are  given 


them  to  add  to  their  depth,  and  to  seal 
them  when  the  honey  is  thought  by  them 
ripe  enough  for  sealing.  In  a  hive  pro- 
vided with  a  full  stock  of  extracting- 
combs,  there  are  always  some  empty  combs, 
some  combs  partly  full,  and  some  sealed 
combs  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  supers. 

I  said  just  now  that  the  bees  produce 
wax,  whether  they  will  it  or  not,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  scientists 
who  have  discovered  wax-scales  formed  on 
bees  that  were  caught  in  the  harvest-field. 
But  the  rapid  production  takes  place  only 
when  they  hang  in  numerous  festoons  in 
the  empty  portion  of  a  hive.  That  is  why 
a  natural  swarm  builds  so  readily,  nearly 
all  the  bees  having  become  wax-makers. 
Their  stomachs  are  full,  and  in  order  to 
empty  their  sacs  they  must  first  have 
the  structure  in  which  to  deposit  the  honey. 

So  the  bees  that  prodiice  comb  honey 
swarm  much  more  readily  than  those  that 
are  supplied  with  empty  combs  from  pre- 
vious seasons,  that  have  been  emptied  by 
the  extractor. 

In  a  large  apiaiy,  when  natural  swarms 
are  not  desired,  when,  in  fact,  we  are  wish- 
ing to  devote  all  the  energy  of  the  bees 
and  of  the  apiarist  to  the  ultimate  aim  of 
bee-keeping — the  production  of  the  best 
of  sweets — it  becomes  natural  to  want  <o 
reduce  swarminpr  to  its  minimum,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
adopted  the  production  of  extracted  honey. 

But  T  have  several  other  reasons  which 
I  will  give  in  another  number, — American 
Bee  Journal. 


\h  ^hflMJS  to  (&mt 


A  nominal  charge  of  Ss.  6d.  is  made  for  TWtices  in 
this  column,  which  covert  cost  of  insertion  from  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Canh  should  accompany  ordert  for 
intertion. 


June  7  to  10,  at  Guildford.  —  Koyal 
Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Twenty-one  classss. 
.Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Hon.  Secretary,  Harden 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  closed. 

June   21   to   25,   at  Park  Boyal,  London.— 

■Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Honey 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K  A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
n.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Entries 
closed. 

July  14  and  15,  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey, 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A.  Fourteen 
classes.  Liberal  money  prizes  and  silver  medals. 
Schedules  from  R.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K.A., 
Tothill,  Alford,  Lines.    Entries  close  June  14. 

July  27,  at  Henbury,  near  BristoL— Annual 
Show  of  the  Henbury  District  Bee-keepers'  Associatioa 
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in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion. Several  open  classes  with  good  prizes  (two  classes 
with  free  entry).  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
•T.  Atkin  Waller,  Pen  Park,  Westbury-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol.    Entries  close  July  22. 

July  27  and  28,  at  Cardiflf.— QlamorRan  B.K.A. 
Show  of  Honey  and  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society's  ExhiV>ition 
in  the  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff.  Seven  open  classes  for 
Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  and  Honey-comb 
Designs,  also  for  Hives,  Collections  of  Appliances,  and 
Observatory  Hives.  Sched\iles  from  Wm.  Richards, 
Hon.  Sec,  Qlam.  B.K.A.,  Gabalfa,  Cardiff.  Entries 
close  July  2l. 

July  29,  30,  and  August  1  and  9,  »t 
Soiithport. — Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society.  Liberal  money-prizes  are  offered 
for  honey  along  with  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
B.K.A.  and  also  of  the  Society.  Open  classes  for  Honey- 
Trophy,  Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  Honey- 
Confectionery,  Bee  Flowers,  Instructive  Exhibits  in  Bee- 
Culture,  &c.  Schedules  from  Edward  Bohane, 
Secretary,  Miller-arcade,  Preston.  Entries  close 
June  29. 

August  1  (Bank  Holiday),  "Windsor  District 
Berks,  B.K.A. — Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  the  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  (by  permission 
of  B.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  J.P.,  C.C).  Open  classes  for 
Observatory  Hive,  Twelve  1-lb.  Sections,  and  Twelve 
1-lb.  .Tars  Extracted  Honey.  Also  classes  for  Berks  only, 
and  for  Windsor  District  only.  Schedules  from  W.  S. 
Darby,  Hon.  Sec,  Consort  Villas,  Clewer.  Entries 
close  July  23. 

August  4,  at  Kingsthorpe,  'N'orthanta.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
■with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  (Entry  Jree.)  Prizes  20%., 
10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 

August  10,  at  "Wye.— East  Kent  Honey  Show. 
Twelve  classes  for  Honey  and  Bee  Products.  Seven 
open  classes  with  liberal  prizes.  Ppactical  Demonstra- 
tions in  Bee  Tent.  Schedules  ready  shortly.  John 
Tippen,  Secretary,  "Wye,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Ausrust  24,  at  FleetTrood.— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Kossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Entries 
close  August  14. 

Aueust  24,  at  Sindbnch.—Honev  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground. Schedules  from  T.  A.  Beckett,  St.  Werbuigh's 
Chambers.  Chester.  Entries  close  August  3  (at 
double  tees  August  10). 

Angupt  24  and  25,  at  Leamington. —Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K.A.,  Kuowle. 

August  25,  at  Llangollen.— In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Bank, 
Llangollen.    Entries  close  August  11. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.— Honey 

show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartrael  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s.,  58.,  and 
2s.  Gd.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Carlmel,  viCi  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  <fi  Inquirers. 

LetUrt  or  queries  asking  for  addienset  of  manufae- 
turers  or  eorrespondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  mHy 
9e  inserted  at  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g:neral 
good  (if  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertiiiementi>.  We 
tcish  our  eorrespondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
iiiue,  queries  eannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately  following  the  receipt  of  their  eommunicntirms. 

C-ESAREA  (Jersey).  —  Bee-keeping  Disap- 
pointments.-Our  correspondent's  queries 
and  replies  to  same  would  occupy  far  too 
much  space  for  insertion  in  this  column. 
Besides,  it  is  mere  waste  of  space  to 
detail  the  instructions  and  advice  of  the 
bee-keeper  who  declared  that  "  he  knew 
more  about  bees  than  any  one  else  in  the 
world."  We  therefore  omit  the  said 
instructions  as  to  the  good  things  that 
would  surely  happen  if  you  "  did  as  you 
were  told,"  along  with  your  own  account 
of  how  tlie  results  turned  out  exactly 
opposite  to  what  they  should  have  done. 
It  seems,  however,  that  you  now  possess 
the  "Bee-keepers'  Guide  Book,"  in  which 
will  be  found  full  directions  for  carry- 
ing out  every  single  operation  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  before  us.  The 
book  tells  in  simple  words  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  and  when  the  reader 
fails  in  carrying  out  the  various  items  of 
bee-work  detailed  the  fault  lies  not  in 
the  book  but  with  the  operator.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  bees  do 
nothing  invariably "  ;  also  that  they 
cannot  fill  supers  in  a  season  of  honey 
famine.  We  are  most  willing  to  render 
help  where  we  can,  but  it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  being  led  astray  by  books  if  the 
reader  entirely  fails  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  statements  written  as  plain  as 
words  can  make  them.  Where  so  many 
have  succeeded  there  must  be  some 
valid  yeason  for  failure  in  the  few,  but 
some  amount  of  aptitude  is  asinc  qua  von 
in  all  that  jDertains  to  bee-keeping.  And 
in  no  instance  does  the  book  named  go 
beyond  the  most  moderate  estimate  of 
what  is  possible  with  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  intelligence. 

B.  C.  O.  (Birmingham). — Bee  Plants. — 
The  plant  sent  is  commonly  known  as 
crimson  clover  {Trifolium  Incarnatum). 
It  yields  lioney,  but  of  not  very  good 
quality,  being  rather  rank  or  coarse  in 
flavour  and  dark  in  colour. 

F.  E.  R(Euabon,  N.  Wales).^Bee  Nomen- 
clature. —  Bees  sent  do  not  appear 
either  "  smaller'  in  ,  size  or  of  redder 
colour "  than  the  ordinary  brown  bee 
of  this  country  with  a  very  slight 
trace  of  Italian  blood.  This  is  all  the 
difference  we  can  detect,  nor  have  we  ever 
heard  of  a  strain  known  as  "  Welsh 
bees." 
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Perplexed  (Putney,  S.W.)- — Width  for 
Hive  Entrances. — There  is  no  fixed 
width  for  hive  entrances.  In  very 
warm  weather  the  full  width  across  the 
hive  front  may  be  allowed  with  advan- 
tage, but  when  nights  are  very  cold  it 
is  beneficial  to  close  doorways  to  half 
the  daytime  width.  With  very  strong 
stocks  no  harm  in  shape  of  "  chilled 
brood"  will  follow  the  full-width  en- 
trance day  and  night,  so  there  is  no  need 
to  reduce  entrances  at  night  in  the 
warm  summei'-time. 

G.  H.  Davis  (Kent). — Bee  Nomenclature. — 
The  bee  sent  belongs  to  the  genus 
Bombus,  or  bumble-bee.  It  is  a  female  ; 
species,  Sylvarias. 

T.  G.  Brown  (Corsham).— Queen-Rearing 
on  "  Swarthmore  "  Plan. — 1  and  2.  Re- 
ference to  our  advertisement  pages  in  this 
issue  will  supply  the  information  asked 
for.  3.  Depriving  a  stock  of  its  queen 
at  this  season  will  certainly  start  the 
bees  queen-rearing  on  their  own  account 
to  replace  their  lost  mother-bee ;  but 
this  simple  method  of  queen-rearing  is 
quite  different  from  the  "  Swarthmore  " 
system,  which,  though  based  on  scien- 
tific lines,  is  intended  to  raise  queens 
in  large  numbers  and  of  the  particular 
strain  desired    for  commercial  purposes. 

Suspected  Combs. 

Special  Notice  to  correspondents  sending  queries  on 
"Foul  brood." 

We  urgently  request  that  all  letters  sent  with  samples 
of  suspected  comb  be  put  outside  the  box  or  tin  containing 
the  sample.  Also  that  no  more  than  a  couple  of  squan. 
inches  of  comb  be  sent,  taking  care  to  neither  crush  the 
comb  nor  probe  the  cells  before  despatching. 

In  urgent  cases  (and  where  possible)  we  undertake  to 
"  wire  "  replies  as  to  F  B  if  nx  xtimps  are  sent  to  cover 
cost  oj  telegram.  All  letters  should  be  addressed  "  Editors," 
not  '^Manager." 

F.  T.  P.  (Hoylake). — There  is  no  disease  in 
sample,  and,  judging  from  appearances, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  food  in  comb, 
the  dead  brood  has  been  chilled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bees  having  ceased  to 
cover  it,  and  so  maintain  the  necessary 
warmth  for  ensuring  its  hatching  out. 

Lex  (Leicestershire).  —  Sample  shows  a 
bad  case  of  foul  brood,  which  will  re- 
quire drastic  treatment  for  the  sake  of 
healthy  colonies  near  by. 

J.  S.  (Edgware).- — Foul  brood  is  rapidly 
developing  in  the  unsealed  larvae,  and, 
as  two  cells  in  sample  show  the  disease 
to  be  of  old  standing,  it  is  useless  to 
waste  time  in  attempting  to^  cure.  We 
.  should  therefore  burn  tlie  lot ! 

J.  W.  (Lines). — There  is  unmistakable 
fou]  brood  in  comb,  but  it  does  not  seem 
a  bad  case,  and,  as  bees  are  reported 
fairly  sti'ong  with  a  good  young  queen, 
it  is  a  hopeful  case  for  treatment  as 
directed  in  "  Guide  Book "  for  mild 
cases. 


Special    Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence ;  for  every  additional 
Three  words  or  under,  Uue  Fenny 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. —  Orders  for  three  or  more 
consecutive  announcements  in  above  are  inserted  in  our 
monthly,  the  "  Bee-keepers'  Record,"  free  of  charge. 

Trade  advertisements  of  Hive  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers  in  Bee-goods,  not  available  for  '^Prepaid" 
column,  are  iiiserted  immediately  below  "  Prepaid"  at 
a  minim,um,  charge  of  Ss.  per  half -inch  space,  or  3s.  6d. 
per  inch;  orders  for  "repeat"  or  continuous  adver- 
tisements having  free  insertion  in  "Record "  as  above. 

Advertisements  for  current  issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

SELL  CHEAP,  strong  healthy  STOCK,  with  Bar- 
JTrame  Hive,  complete;  also,  Double  Hive,  complete, 
Guinea  Extractor,  Honey  Ripener.  Good  condition. 
HuPWuOD,  Charlesworth-terrace,  Clitheroe. B  20 

JUNPj  SWARMS.  Bees,  in  body  boxes  containing  10 
frames,  each  frame  vfired  and  fitted  with  half-sheets 
foundation.  Printed  instructions  sent  with  every 
swarm  as  to  transmitting  to  frame-hive.  Preference 
cash  orders.  THOMPSON,  Apiary  House,  Govvdall  Snaith, 
Yorkshire  (empties  returnable).  B  19 

NATURAL  JUNE  SWARMS,  from  selected  honey- 
gatherers.  Hardy  and  prolific.  12s.  6d.  each. 
Packages  to  be  returned.  Guaranteed  healthy  and  safe 
arrival.  Larger  Swarm-s  at  proportionate  rates.  C. 
Whiting,  Valley  Apiaries,  Hundon,  Clare,  Suffolk. 

FIVE  STOCKS  of  BEES,  in  Standard-Frame  Boxes, 
FOR  SALE.  15s.  each.  Also  Four-Cage  Geared 
EXTRACTOR,  with  Two  Honey-Knives,  15s.  W. 
TooGooD,  St.  Ives,  Ringwood.  B  11 

ANTED,  TEN  4-lb.  SWARMS,  early  June.    Cash. 
KoRP,  Brentford,  Cholsey,  Berks.  B  7 


w 


FOR    SALE,    NATURAL    SWARMS.      Also   heavy 
STOCKS.    LiNSTEAD,  North  Lopham,   Thetford. 
B_£ 

PROLIFIC  QUEENS.  Imported  Italians,  6s.  6d. 
Home-raised  from  imported  mothers,  Carniolans, 
5s.  6d. ;  Italians,  4s.  6d.  ;  British,  3s.  6d.  Nuclei  headed 
by  any  variety  Queen.  Write  for  requirements,  E. 
WooDHAM,  Clavering,  Newnort,  Essex.  b  S 

WANTED,  strong  healthy  STOCK  or  SWARM.  Ex- 
change two  pairs  Prize  Black  Tumblers.  All 
guaranteed  winners.  Prize  cards  sent.  Value  30s. 
Hoblyn,  St.  Colomb,  Walton-on-Thames.  b  2 

PRIME    NATURAL    JUNE    SWARMS,      lis.    each, 
carriage  paid.    Loyal  Saigeman,  Hillside  Apiary, 
Fittleworth.  A  99 


w 
w 


ANTED,     200    SWARMS,    2s.    lb.  ;    STOCKS,    8s. 
DAWKINS,  Sutton  Coldiield. b  8 

ANTED,    TWO    SWARMS    or    STOCKS.    Within 
few  miles.    B.,  Derby  Lodge,  Penge.  b  15 


-I  r^fs  CLEAN.  Healthy,  BUILT-OUT  SHALLOW 
lUU  FRAMES.  7s.  doz.  Withycombe,  Builder, 
Bridgwater. 

SECTION    HONEYCOMB  WANTED.      Best  quality. 
Any  quantity.     T.  Smith  &  Co.,  17,  Cambridge- 
street,  Hvde  Park  London.  W. b  10 

ITALIANS,     Simmins'     "White    Star,"     Carniolans, 
English,  and  Doolittle's  Italians,  Swarms,  Stocks. 
Particulars,  HORTOX,  Flixton,  Manchester.  b  17 

QUEEN-MATING    BOXES,    as    described    by    Mr. 
Hooker  in  last  week's  B.B.J. ,  imported  direct 
from  America    Is.   6d.   and   2s.   each,  post  free. 
Geary,  Barwell,  Hinckley. b  14 

FERTILE  QUEENS,  4s.  6d.    FOUR  FRAME  STOCKS, 
15s.    Queens  and  Stocks  always  on  hand.    Frank 

RKED,  Portslade,  Sussex. A  71 

^TRONG  natural  swarms,  1903  Queen,  123.  6d., 
13s.  6d.  ;  second  ditto,  1904  Queen,  9s.  6d.  Three 
Frames,  Brood  and  Bees,  1904  Fertile  Queen,  12s.  6d. 
All  guaranteed  healthy,  Guinea  Extractor,  perfect  con- 
dit  on,  14s.  6d.  Honey  Press,  4s.  6d.  W.  WOODS, 
Norman  ly,  Guildford. B  13 

WANTED,  WORK  amongst  Bees.  North  preferred. 
Competent  to  manage  hundred  stocks  in  Flower 
or  Heather  district.  Twenty  odd  years'  experience  in 
large  Apiary.  Fair  amateur  Joiner.  Expert,  32,  Ridley- 
place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  B  9 
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SHEOPSHIRE  B.K.A. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire 
Bee-keef>ers'  Association  was  held  in  the 
Mayor's  Court,  Shrewsbury,  on  Saturday, 
May  21,  Mr.  Rog  King,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee, presiding'over  a  fairly  large  attend- 
ance. The  hon.  treasurer,  Miss.  M.  E. 
Eyton,  jsresented  the  balance-sheet  for 
1903,  which  showed  a  deficiency  of  £4  14s. 
4d.,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that,  as 
the  association  is  doing  such  good  work 
among  the  bee-keepers  of  the  county,  many 
new  members  may  be  induced  to  join,  and 
thereby  assist  in  freeing  the  association 
from  debt,  and  also  help  to  widen  its 
sphere  of  usefulness.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  for  presiding  during  1903,  and 
a  resolution  was  carried,  asking  her  Crace 
to  honour  the  association  by  becoming  pi-e- 
sident  for  this  year.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
also  passed  to  the  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society  and  other  donors  of  prizes,  and  to 
the  past  oflficers.  Miss  Eyton  was  again 
unanimously  elected  hon.  treasurer,  Mr. 
Roff  King  was  i*e-appointed  chairman,  and 
Mr.  S.  Cartwright,  of  Shawbury,  hon,^ 
secretary.  A  strong  working  committee  was 
also  elected.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  rho 
annual  exhibition  of  honey  and  appliances 
in  "  The  Quarry,"  Shrewsbury,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Horticultural  Show  and  Great 
Floral  Fete  in  Atis;ust. 


BRISTOL    B.K.A. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  associa 
tion  was  held  in  Bristol  on  May  28.  Mr. 
S.  Jordan  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  James  Brown  (the  secretary)  read  the 
fifteenth  annual  report  for  the  year  end^d 
December  31,  1903,  which  stated  that  the 
number  of  members  remained  very  much 
about  the  same,  but  the  accounts  showed 
a  much  gi'eater  turnover,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Gloucester  County  Council,  who  con- 
tributed liberally  towards  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  giving  lectures  each  day  at  the 
Bath  and  West  Show.  The  annual  show 
was  held   in   connection   with     the     Chew 


Magna  Horticultural  Society,  and  the 
number  of  entries  was  well  up  to  the  aver- 
age, as  was  the  quality.  Silver  medals 
were  gained  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Kirby,  Mr.  J. 
Coates,  Mrs.  Exon,  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Exon  ; 
bronze  medals  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Kirby,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Lyons,  Mr.  S.  Gibbs,  and  Mrs.  Waller. 
The  insurance  scheme  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  a  good  number,  but  no  claims  had 
been  sent  in  from  the  district.  The  diiTi- 
culty  has  again  been  experienced  of  getting 
experts  to  call  upon  all  the  members. 

The  report  having-  been  received  and 
adopted,  Mr.  C.  Harris  referred  to  the  ex- 
cellent field  day  the  association  had, 
through  the  kindness  of  Lady  Smyth  and 
Miss  Dawe,  at  Long  Ashton  in  1902,  and 
inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  arrange  another  field  day  for  the  coming 
summer. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Brewer  and 
Jolly  for  their  services  as  judges  at  tlie 
hoJiey  show  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  question  of  asking  the  County  Coun- 
cils to  take  over  the  expert  work  was  con- 
sidered. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  as  regards  the 
Somerset  County  Council  its  Education 
Committee  could  not  take  over  the  work 
until  the  experimental  farm  was  given  up, 
which  would  then  liberate  an  amount  of 
money  that  was  at  present  tied  up. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Cumberland  Bee- 
keepers' Association  sent  the  draft  of  a 
Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
the  prevention  of  bee  pest. 

A  member  said  that  the  best  way  to 
achieve  this  was  for  one  member  to  present 
half-a-dozen  healthy  stocks  of  bees  to  the 
National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  at  Long 
Ashton,  and  that  a  foul  broody  stock  should 
be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the 
disease  spread,  as  it  would,  'and  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  lost  its  bees,  it  might  then 
schedule  foul  brood  as  the  greatest  curse 
of  bee-keeping. 

Mrs.  Brown  having  distributed  the 
prizes,  the  following  were  added  to  the 
Council  : — Messrs.  Bothroyd,  J.  Charlton. 
Jones  (Weston-super-Mare),  J.  Coates 
(Twerton-on-Avon),  and  Perham  (Flax 
Bourton). 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  the  honey  show  at 
Bath. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  B.K.A. 

The  above  association,  which  was  only 
inaugurated  during  the  present  year,  has 
made  a  very  successful  start,  having  al- 
ready arranged  a  thirteen  weeks'  expert's 
tour  throiighout  the  county.  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Shrubb's  Hill,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  undertake  this  work  ;  and,  it 
being  the  first  season  of  the  association's 
formation,   the  expi'rt  will,   as  far  as  pos- 
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sible,  visit  non-members  as  well  as  members 
during  his  tour. 

A  county  honey-label,  for  the  use  of 
members  only,  is  also  being  prepai'ed,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  assist 
members  in  disposing  of  their  produce. 
Those  liaving  lioney  to  sell  shoukl  com- 
munifate  witli  the  hon.  secretary,  when  full 
instructions  as  to  mode  of  packing,  etc^ 
for  market  will  be  forwarded,  'rhe  associa- 
tion hopes  next  year  to  send  a  bee-pajDer 
monthly  to  each  member. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  expenditure 
during  this,  the  inaugural  season's  opera- 
tions will  of  necessity  be  heavy,  and  likely 
to  exceed  the  income  unless  bee-keepers 
throughout  the  county  become  members 
and  make  their  subscriiDtions  as  liberal  as 
jaossible  for  the  current  year. 

Lord  Carrington  has  consented  to  act  as 
president,  and  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr. 
Ernest  Qetzmann,  Lyndhurst,  Slough)  will 
forward  particulars  of  membership  to 
applicants. 


DERBYSHIRE  B.K.A. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Derbyshire 
B.K.A.  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Derby, 
on.  Saturday,  May  28,  at  2.30  p.m.,  to  con- 
sider the  draft  of  the  projoosed  Bill  for  the 
Suppression  of  Foul  Brood.  Present:- — 
R.  Giles,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  W.  M. 
Bennett,  G.  Pallett,  G.  Allen,  S.  Powlson, 
E.  Swain,  ancl-thePIon.  Secretaiy.  Re- 
solved to  grant  financial  support  to  the 
Cumberland  Bee-keepers'  Association  to- 
wards the  expenses  incurred  in  drafting, 
etc.,  proiJosed  Bill. 

The  general  impression  of  the  meeting 
was  that  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion, as  parent  society,  was  the  one  who 
ought  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  not  to 
leave  it  to  the  affiliated  associations. — R. 
H.  CoLTMAN,  Hon.  Sec. 

[We  quite  agree  with  the  general  impres- 
sion that  the  B. B.K.A.  is  the  proper  body 
to  move  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  and 
if  there  is  a  desire  by  the  affiliated  associa- 
tions that  the  question  should  be  again 
taken  up,  they  should  make  their  wishes 
known  to  the  Council.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  however,  only  one  association  (the 
Cumberland)  has  signified  any  desire  for 
foul  brood  legislation.  The  county  associa- 
tions are  fully  represented  on  the  Council 
of  the  B.B.K.A. ,  and  if  their  representa- 
tives'are  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  instruct  their 
secretaries  to  make  their  wishes  known  to 
the  B.B.K.A.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Council  hesitate  in  taking  tliis  matter  up 
where  so  little  desire  is  evinced  on  the  part 
of  its  affiliated  associations  of  co-operating 
with  the  parent  body.— Eds.] 


T^e  Editort  do  not  hold  themselvts  ritpontible  for  th» 
tpinioni  expressed  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
b«  taken  o/  anonymous  communications,  ftnd  corre- 
tpondentt  ore  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  yire  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  puhlicition,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  he  d7'ai«n  on  separate  pieces  0/ paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Communications  re!atinii  to  the  literary  department, 
reports  of  Associations,  Shotr>!.  Meetings,  Kchocs,  Queries, 
Books  for  Review,  itc,  Diunt  he  addressed  only  to  "The 
Editors  of  the  '  British  Bee  Journal.'  10.  BucUingham- 
street,  Stravd,  London,  W'.C."  All  business  communi- 
cations relating  to  advertisements,  d-c. ,  must  be  addressed 
to  "The  Manager,  'British  Pee  .Journal'  Office,  10, 
Buckingham-gtreet,  Strand,  London,  W.C." 

•«•  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  CorretporuUntM, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  innerted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  ths  number  of  the  Utter  at  imm 
a*  ih*  pag*  on  which  it  appeart. 

AMONG    THE    BEES. 

COMMENTS    AND    CRITICISMS. 

[5539.]  You  lately  gently,  but  firmly,  re^ 
proved  an  old  beemaii  who  expressed  in- 
credulity in  regard  to  some  large  takes  of 
honey  last  season.  How  would  he  view  the 
following?  In  Argentina,  average  takes  of 
330  to  550  lb.  per  hive  are  common.  One 
American  produced  112,000  lb.  surplus  last 
year,  22,000  lb.  of  it  being  comb  honey. 
Another  apiarist  has  700  colonies  in  one 
location  in  a  single  bee  yard.  One  State 
can  turn  out  8,000,000  lb.  of  honey. 
Several  individual  bee-keepers  possess  over 
3,000  stocks.  One  single  bee-association 
numbers  over  8,000  members.  Verily, 
there  are  many  things  in  this  world  that  go 
bej'ond  the  scope  of  our  "  poor  philosophy." 

Frodiijious! — If  the  story  told  in  5515 
had  not  been  recorded  by  a  beeman  of 
rej)ute,  or  if  it  had  come  from  across  the 
herring  pond,  I  would  at  once  have  set  it 
down  as  a  "yarn."  So  many  strange  inci- 
dents take  place  when  dealing  with  bees, 
however,  that  I  will  not  question  the 
writer's  veracity  ;  but  I  feel  confident  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  he  has  established  a  re- 
cord in  hiving  runaway  swarms.  That 
three  of  these  should  reach  his  apiary  m 
the  short  space  of  time  recorded,  and  take 
up  their  quarters  in  "  prepared  "  hives,  is 
nothing  short  of  mai-vellous.  What 
legerdemain  does  he  possess,  and  can  he 
give  us  a  recipe  for  thus  preparing  nives. 
to  lure  strange  bees  ?  Alas,  no  !  for  I  notice 
he  says  "  nothing  was  done  to  the  hives," 
whereat  I  am  much  disappointed.  An 
ancient  writer  (Hartlib)  gives  a  recipe  which 
he  certifies  "  will  much  increase  the  num- 
ber of  your  bees,  multiplying  them  greatly, 
and  entice  other  bees  to  come  and  stay !  " 
I  at  first  fancied  Mr.  Ross  had  something 
in  this  line  up  his  sleeve.  After  giving  the 
matter  a  two  months'  deliberate  considera- 
tion, I  stickle  at  the  statement  that  scout- 
ing is  ever  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  disorganise  a  considerable  apiary  to 
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the  degree  recorded  on  page  171,  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  day,  too  ;  while  I  can  scarcely 
credit  that  s(;outs  vvoulil  thus  attack  strong 
stocks,  and,  furthei',  fail  to  understand 
why  they  apparciutly  ininieiliately  forscok 
these  on  the  waving  of  the  magician's  wand 
over  the  empty  hives.  A  little  elucidation 
on  these  three  points  woulu  be  at  least  in- 
teresting to  the  fi'aternily. 

A  Tirdrc-rouiiil  Sirarm. — Here  is  an- 
other point  T  am  iin^iined  to  look  on  as  a 
mystei'y !  A  man  of  jn-actical  experience 
[5466]  "  calculates  on  there  being  100.000 
bees  in  a  fair  stock,"  and  (calculation  again) 
60,000  in  a  swarm,  and  "  estimates  " 
tliey  would  weigh  12  lb.  I  am  shy  of 
pitting  my  own  practical  experience  against 
my  Bucks  friend,  though,  cti  jms.mnt,  I  may 
say  it  does  not  agree  with  his  in  any  of  i.he 
three  particulars — so  I  fall  back  upon 
higher  authority.  Editor  Hoot  lately  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  a  nine^pound 
swarm  is  the  biggest  we  shall  ever  have. 
A  correspondent  in  Gleanings  says 
(curiously  coincident  as  to  dates),  that  he 
had  a  12-lb.  swarm  (another  calculation, 
however),  to  which  the  editor  appended  a 
note  implying,  if  not  directly  expressing, 
incredulity.  "  Perhaps  we  can  bi*eak  the 
record  again.  Who  will  beat  this  ?  ' — 
followed  by  a  dead  silence!  My  second 
authority  is  moi'e  ancient,  but  also  more 
emphatic.  Huishj  writing  about  100  years 
ago,  gave  it  as  his  ojiinion  that  swarms  of 
3  lb.  to  6  lb.  were  the  best  and  most  pro- 
fitable, and  I  am  not  ceirtain  but  I  would 
even  now  subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  Some 
in  his  day  boasted  of  '8  lb.  swarms,  "  some 
say  even  12  lb.,"  and  he  naively  adds, 
"  but  I  would  not  put  my  name  to  such  a 
story."  If  Mr.  Root  did  not  repeat  these 
words,  he  seems  to  have  said  them  in- 
wardly !  Now  I  am  not  to  be  understood 
as  saying  that  a  cluster  of  bees  may  not 
have  scaled  even  the  greater  weight  here  re- 
corded ;  but  in  such  a  case  I  would  like  to 
know  something  of  its  antecedents,  and  be 
able  to  investigate  its  parentage  and  sub- 
sequent history. 

Inefficient  Packing  of  Bees. — Already  this 
season  I  learn  of  claims  being  made.  It  is 
worse  than  folly  to  do  this  when  the 
claimant  cannot  conscientiously  certify 
that  the  packing  was  fully  efficient,  as  it 
is  on  this  point  the  matter  mainly  hinges. 
The  man  who  despatches  live  bees  in  an 
unsuitable  receptacle  deserves  no  com- 
miseration when  he  loses  them,  but,  rather, 
reprobation.  The  attention  of  the  Society 
for  Pi'evention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
should  be  drawn  to  any  extreme  case  of  this 
kind.  Let  me  specially  impress  on  all 
receiving  swarms  not  on  any  account  to 
pay  money  for  dead  bees.  Note  advertisers 
who  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Loss  of  bees 
in  transit  is  a  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  beemen  are  aware,  as  so  many  prefer 


to  grin  and  bear  the  loss  than  enter  on  a 
lawsuit.  The  railway  company  invariably 
deny  liability,  so  that  the  onus  of  proof  as 
to  fault  or  negligence  lies  with  the  con- 
signor, or  too  frequently  the  consignee. 
When  anything  like  conclusive  evidence 
ran  he  produced  that  the  loss  is  due  to 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  my  ad- 
vice is  :  i*ursue  y(nir  claim  to  a  conchision 
and  tlu'  company  will  yield.  T  know  of  two 
stationmasti'is  who  got  full  compensation 
last  year  by  simply  pegging  aw£iy  until 
their  claims  wereallowed. 

Queen  Bearing. — Something  like  a  re- 
volution has  lately  been  taking  place  in  the 
mode  of  procedure  followed  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  apiculture.  Visitors  to  the 
"  Royal  "  can  be  initiated  into  the 
mysteries.  I  trust  our  Editors  will  then 
give  us  the  fruits  of  their  observation,  and 
shed  light  on  the  subject  in  a  way  which 
will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  craft.  If  the 
operation  proves  a  full  success  in  this 
country  cheaper  queens  can  be  had,  and 
this  must  be  an  all-round  advantage.  At 
present  the  price  asked  for  many  advertised 
is  prohibitively  high. — D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


THE     "  WELLS "     HTVE. 

[5540.]  As  the  result  of  my  experiments 
with  the  double  hive,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  possesses  a  very  great  advantage  over 
single  hives,  because,  owing  to  the  warmth 
of  two  stocks,  even  weak  colonies  build  up 
with  extreme  rapidity,  and  ai*e  very  far 
ahead  of  the  best  single  ones  early  in  the 
season. 

I  find  it  is  quite  unnecessary  and  useless 
to  perforate  the  partition  dummy.  The 
first  "Wells"  hive  that  I  possessed  was  one  I 
made  myself.  It  had  a  fixed  pai'tition 
perforated  with  the  usual  holes,  which  the 
bees  sealed  up  completely.  The  entrances 
were  at  the  opposite  ends.  I  found  that 
under  such  conditions  I  could  at  any  season 
of  the  year  turn  the  hive  right  round  so 
that  the  bees  of  A  went  into  the  hive  of  B 
and  vice  versa,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  to  fight  on  the  part  of  the  stocks. 
I  think  that  it  makes  veiy  little  difference 
whether  the  bees  are  allowed  to  mingle  in 
the  supers  or  not.  I  sometimes  allow  them. 
to  do  so,  and  sometimes  woi'k  each  super 
independently,  and  am  of  opinion  that 
either  plan  will  answer  almost  equally  well. 

It  is  alleged  that  bees  in  "Wells"  hives  are 
more  liable  to  become. queenless  in  winter 
than  in  others.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  lost 
two  colonies  myself  this  year  out  of  twelve 
in  these  hives,  and  could  not  account  for  it 
until  yesterday,  when  I  discovered  that  the 
sides  of  each  of  these  hives  had  bulged 
slightly  outwards  in  the  middle,  leaving  a 
free  passage  for  the  bees  between  the  end 
of  the  "Wells"  dummy  and  the  side,  and  of 
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course  under  such  circumstances  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  queens  was  almost  sure  to 
follow. 

I  may  state  that  the  loss  occurred  in  one 
case  after  I  had  removed  the  dummy  for  the 
annual  cleaning  of  the  hive.  Propolis  which 
formerly  filled  the  space  between  dummy 
end  and  side-  of  hive  was  thus  removed  and 
left  the  free  passage  way  to  my  loss. 

If  attention  be  given  to  this  one  point  of 
making  a  secure  division  between  the  two 
colonies  I  am  stire  that  the  proportion  of 
losses  in  double  hives  is  no  greiater,  but 
probably  less  than  in  single  hives. 

Double  hives  have  only  one  drawback, 
and  that  is  the  extra  weight,  which  requires 
an  assistant  if  we  wish  to  lift  them  en 
masse,  but  this  is  not  often  necessary. 

Foul  Brood.  —  Two  bee-keepers  of  my 
acquaintance  had  foul  brood  very  badly 
last  year.  They  sprayed  the  affected  combs 
with  solution  of  Izal,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Simmins,  and  they  inform  me  that  a 
perfect  cure  has  been  effected  without 
destroying  any  comb  but  the  very  worst  in 
each  hive.  This  year  they  are  free  from 
tlie  disease. 

Bre-'krcpeis'  Associaiions.  Would  it  not 
be  an  excellent  plan  if  our  bee-keepers' 
associations  had  experimental  apiaries, 
where  all  the  various  "  cures  "  for  foxil 
brood  could  have  a  scientific  testing?  I  am 
quite  sure  that  voluntary  effort  has  not  yet 
had  a  fair  trial,  and  that  some  go-ahead 
policy  in  this  matter  should  be  inaugurated 
by  the  associations  wliicli  are  mostly  sleepy 
and  of  little  practical  iise.  I  refer  to  no 
one  association  in  particular.  As  regards 
foiil  brood,  an  expert  could  call  in  a 
friendly  way  on  aiiv  bee-keepers  troubled 
with  the  pest  and  give  his  assistance  in 
clearing  it  out,  whether  said  bee-keeper 
belonged  to  the  association  or  not.  I  think 
that  compulsory  legal  powers  are  far  from 
desirable.  The  associations  mostly  devote 
their  energies  to  lecturing  on  the  advan- 
tages of  bee-keeping,  and  this  plan  may  get 
new  recniits,  but  are  many  of  them  worth 
getting  ?  Some  find  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  beei-keeping,  and  that  it  is  "  not 
all  honey,"  and  get  careless  and  neglect 
their  bees,  and  as  a  result  there  is  evil  all 
round.  Experienced  bee-keepers  who 
know  their  work  do  not  get  any  benefit  from 
all  the  lectures,  and  have,  therefore,  no 
personal  inducement  to  join  an  association. 
What  we  practical  bee-keepers  want  is  an 
association  that  will  combat  foul  brood, 
make  jiractical  experiments,  advertise  the 
virtues  of  honey  in  Press  articles,  and  keep 
the  price  at  as  high  a  figure  as  fair  supply 
and  demand  will  allow.  We  do  not  want 
a  lot  of  bee-keepers  who  will  consider  that 
they  are  doing  well  at  threepence  per 
pound  for  their  honey.  If  the  price  ever 
come  to  that  in  a  fair  way  we  must  put  up 
with  it,  but  if  the  bee-keepers'  associations 


are  to  do  any  good,  that  day  may  be  de- 
ferred for  some  time.  We  want  pi'actical 
common-sense,  business-like  associations. 
Bee-keeping  is  a  business  with  many,  and 
business  principles  must  be  adopted  by  the 
associations. 

I  recently  pvxr'chased  a  pound  of  foreign 
honey,  retailed  in  a  glass  pot  at  sixpence 
per  pound.  It  was  not  worth  twopence  a 
pound.  We  need  not  fear  foreign  com- 
petition so  long  as  our  public  are  educated 
uj)  to  discriminate  in  flavour  and 
quality.  I  would  personally  pay  Is.  for 
good  English  honey  rather  than  twojience 
for  such  as  I  tasted  from  abroad. — W.  J. 
Farmku,  Truro,  June  4. 


OBSERVATORY    HIVES. 

[5541.]  I  regi'et  the  correspondence  on 
judging  at  shows,  raised  by  Colonel 
Walker,  has  not  brought  more  light  on 
every  branch  of  the  subject.  The  honey, 
wax,  and  other  classes  have  received  good 
attention,  but  I  was  somewhat  disappointed 
in  not  seeing  some  discussion  on  observa- 
tory hives  for  exhibition.  Sxirely  Colonel 
Walker  has  something  useful  to  say  on  this 
class,  and  I  for  one  would  like  to  have  his 
ideas  as  to  what  a  good  hive  of  this  sort 
should  be  like. 

Some  judges  think  the  queen  of  first  im- 
portance, and  appear  only  to  consider  iier 
appearance,  size,  etc.  Others  must  have  a 
big  show  of  brood,  even  at  late  shows. 
Again,  with  some,  every  other  qualification 
must  take  a  back  place  for  new  combs  or 
new  frames,  even  though  the  general  ar- 
rangements are  wretchedly  bad,  and  bees 
clustering  so  that  brood  and  queen  are  in- 
visible, and  the  whole  thing  is  more  like  a 
glazed  swann-box.  I  have  seen  observa- 
tory hives  stocked  without  a  particle  of 
food  or  brood,  the  ventilation  being  so  bad 
that  hundreds  of  bees  were  suffocated. 
These  faults  are  really  sufficient  to  dis- 
qualify, but  to  see  an  otherwise  good  ex- 
hibit passed  by  perhaps  simply  because  the 
combs  or  the  frames  have  had  a  bit  of  wear 
is  rather  disheartening.  My  idea  of 
a  good  hive  would  be  one  with  proper  con- 
venience for  ventilation  and  flight,  con- 
structed with  nroper  spaces  all  round  ; 
bees  strong  and  healthy  and  not  too 
crowded  ;  combs  straight  and  not  too  old  ; 
brood  and  food  in  fair  proportion,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  ;  good-sized, 
smart-looking  queen ;  no  crushed  combs ; 
and  the  hive  to  be  really  useful  from  xa. 
educational  point  of  view. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  judges  will  not  care 
to  give  their  views,  but  if  Colonel  Walker 
will  kindly  add  a  few  notes  to  supplement 
his  excellent  paper,  others  may  be  induced 
to  follow  where  more  light  is  required. — 
H.  Hill,  Ockbrook,  Derby,  June  4. 
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HOMES  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

[5542.]  I  much  regret  that  in  sending 
description  of  my  apiary  I  omitted  to  say 
how  very  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  your 
"  Guide  Book  "  and  bee  papers  during  the 
years  I  have  been  a  bee-keeper.  I  have 
used  the  "  Guide  Book  "  for  sixteen  years, 
and  one  or  other  of  your  bee  papers  for  the 
same  time. 

The  success  I  have  attained  in  bee-keep- 
ing is  due  to  the  instructions  contained  in 
these  publications.  I  vs^rote  my  notes"very 
hurriedly  just  before  leaving  home  in 
April,  and  that  is  how  I  omitted  paying 
this  tribute  to  your  works  on  bee-keeping. 

If  you  coixld  see  your  way  to  making  this 
acknowledgment  in  your  next  issue  I 
should  be  glad. 

Wher'e  can  I  get  the  article  on  "  Bee- 
keeping as  a  Physical  Exercise,"  which  I 
think  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  ? 

Bees  are  in  better  condition  in  this  dis- 
trict just  now  than  I  have  seen  them  for 
some  years,  and  there  is  less  foul  brood,  I 
am  glad  to  say. — Henry  Makrs,  Dumfries- 
shire, June  3. 

[We  do  not  know  whei'e  the  pamphlet 
alluded  to  is  to  be  procured.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can  inform  us.—  Eds.] 


PROLIFIC    QUEEN. 

[5543.]  Thinking  you  and  your  many 
readers  of  the  B.B.J,  would  be  interested 
with  the  facts  in  reference  to  a  stock  of 
bees  and  its  queen  I  have  in  my  apiary,  I 
am  sending  you  the  following: — I  pur- 
chased a  skep  of  bees  at  a  sale  in  November, 
1903,  and  placed  a  two-pound  cake  of 
candy  over  the  feed-hole  in  February  of  this 
year.  On  May  5  the  bees  were  strong  and 
the  combs  full  of  brood,  so  I  decided  to 
drive  them.  The  queen  was  placed  in  a 
frame-hive  on  seven  combs,  which  had 
been  affected  with  foul  brood.  These  had 
been  disinfected  with  corrosive  sublimate 
1  in  1,000  as  an  experiment.  The  skep  was 
then  put  over  the  frames  until  all  the 
brood  had  hatched  out.  On  May  26  I 
drove  all  bees  from  the  skep  and  found 
plenty  of  sealed  brood  in  the  hive  below. 
What  I  wish  particularly  to  notice  is  that 
on  the  same  day  (May  26)  I  placed  a 
standard  frame  with  a  full  sheet  of  weed- 
foundation  in  the  centre  of  brood-nest.  It 
was  ejcamined  in  five  days,  and  the  comb 
was  found  to  be  fully  drawn  out  and  full 
of  larvfe,  which  looked  as  if  the  eggs  had 
been  deposited  at  least  three  days.  I  placed 
another  full  sheet  of  foundation  between 
two  combs  of  brood  and  well  covered  with 
bees.  After  two  days  the  last  comb  put  in 
was  examined  when  putting  in  the  feed- 
bottle,  and  this  was  found  drawn  out  and 
full  of  eggs,  so  I  decided  to  insert  another 
full  sheet  of  foundation,  making  ten  frames 


in  all.  The  last  one  was  put  in  the  hive 
at  3.30  on  June  2.  Being  favoured  by  a 
call  from  our  expert  (Mi'.  HeiTod),  who 
visited  my  apiary  on  June  3,  at  9  a.m.,  I 
asked  liim  to  specially  examine  the  hive  in 
question,  which  he  did,  and  to  my  surprise 
the  comb  last  inserted  was  sufficiently 
drawn  out  to  have  eggs  deposited  by 
that  time.  Tliis  seems  to  me  to  be  a  re- 
markable queen,  and  the  bees  are  also 
very  energetic.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have 
had  such  a  record  as  this  before.  I  should 
like  to  have  your  opinion  on  it,  as  it  might 
be  well  worth  the  trouble  to  raise  a  batch 
of  queens  from  her  and  requeen  my  apiary 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  I  am  looking 
foi"ward  to  a  good  surplus  from  this  hive 
if  the  weather  is  favourable. — Thomas 
Wells,  June  6. 

[Your  queen  is  certainly  a  very  prolific 
one  and  the  workers  energetic,  and  we 
should  use  this  colony  for  raising  queens 
if  we  required  them. — Eds.] 


^nm%  and  ll^^Iiw. 

[3443.  J  Dcaliny  with  May  Swarms. — 
Will  you  please  tell  me  through  your 
Journal  what  you  would  do  in  dealing  with 
the  following  stocks  and  swarms  ?  A  hive 
belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine  swarmed 
last  Friday  (May  20),  and  to-day  (May  25) 
they  have  sent  out  another  swarm.  Is 
this  an  unusual  occurrence,  as  it  is  only 
five  days  since  the  first  swarm  came  off  ? 
2.  Would  it  be  best  to  return  the  second 
swarm  into  the  parent  hive,  or  unite  the 
two  swarms  together?  Both  swarms  were 
very  strong  ones.  Hoping  for  an  early 
reply,  I  send  name,  and  '  sign  myself — 
CoLESHiLL,  May  25. 

Reply. — There  is  nothing  very  unusual  in 
what  occurred  ;  it  only  indicates  that  the 
issue  of  first  swarm  was  perhaps  delayed  a 
day  or  two  by  adverse  weather.  If  increase 
of  stocks  is  not  desired  the  bees  of  parent 
skep  may  be  driven  at  once,  as  brood  will 
all  be  hatched  out  and  united  to  second 
swarm. 

[3444.]  Transferring  Bees  to  Frame- 
Hires. — I  should  be  glad  of  your  kind  ad- 
vice with  regard  to  the  following  circum- 
stances : — I  shall  be  having  sent  me  early 
in  June  a  swarm  of  bees  on  the  straw  skep 
in  which  they  were  hived  on  May  13.  The 
reason  I  did  not  have  the  bees  when  they 
swarmed  is  that  I  shall  be  removing  in  a- 
fortnight  from  my  present  address. 
I  want  to  get  these  bees  into  a  modern 
frame-hive,  and  wish  to  know  if  the  best 
plan  will  be  to  put  the  skep  on  top  of  the 
frames  (after  fitting  the  latter  with  founda- 
tion) in  the  hope  of  the  bees  going  below 
and  using  the  combs  they  will  have  built 
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in  the  skep  for  storing  honey.  In  this 
case  I  suppose  1  could  remove  the  skep 
f(jr  cutting  coinbs  out  any  time  after  the 
said  combs  are  clear  of  brood.  Your  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  method  of  pro- 
cedure will  be  much  appreciated  by — A 
Beginner,  South  Woodfoi-d,  May  25. 

Reply. — 1.  If  the  swarm  is  a  strong  one, 
and  a  good  season  follows,  the  bees  will 
no  doubt  be  able  to  build  out  the  founda- 
tiou  and  transfer  their  brooil-nest  below 
before  lioney-gathering  ceases  for  the  year  ; 
but  we  should  restrict  the  lower  hive  to 
six  or  seven  frames  sO'  that  the  bees  may 
store  surplus  honey  in  the  skep  for  re- 
moval as  desired.  2.  The  best  method  of 
procedure  is  that  described  in  "  Guide 
Book,"  page  140. 

[3445.]  Bee  Farming  and  rouUry 
liaising. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  which  part  you  consider 
the  best  and  most  profitable  for  a  bee- 
farm  ?  I  do  not  want  to  get  too  far  away 
from  London.  My  idea  is  to  be  able  to 
clear  on  an  average  £1  per  year  from  each 
hive.  Can  this  be  done  in  Surrey,  Essex, 
Kent,  or  Sussex  (Surrey  preferred)  ?  I 
may  say  I  am  well  up  in  all  bee-work. 
My  idea  is  to  take  a  small  country  business 
and  work  the  bees  and  also  jjoultry  with 
it.  Do  you  think  I  ought  to  succeed  ? 
T  encdose  name  and  address  for  reference, 
and  sign  myself — Ambitious,  Crouch 
End,  May  27. 

Reply. — There  are  good  honey  districts 
in  all  the  counties  mentioned,  but  of  course 
in  this  climate  seasons  vary  very  much. 
Such  a  combination  as  you  jjropose  sliould 
answer,  as  you  would  have  a  business  to 
fall  back  upon  and  keep  you  employed  when 
there  is  nothing  to  do  with  bees.  We 
would  not  recommend  either  bee-keeping 
or  poultry  raising  alone  for  a  livelihood. 

[3446.]  Dealing  with  Queenless  Stocks. — 
Will  you  most  kindly  give  me  your  advice 
on  the  following  ?  1.  On  reaching  home  a 
week  ago,  after  a  long  visit,  I  found  one  of 
my  hives  was  queenless,  and  no  sign  of 
brood  or  eggs.  The  bees  were  rather 
strong  in  numbers,  and  as  I  thought  they 
were  old  and  probably  would  not  accept  a 
queen  kindly,  I  decided  to  place  the  body- 
box  over  another  strong  hive,  with  a  piece 
of  bx"own  paper  between,  and  let  them 
unite  by  working  their  way  down.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  not  very  strong,  and  can 
get  no  help,  so  as  I  found  I  could  not  lift 
the  body-box,  I  placed  an  empty  one  upon 
the  brown  paper  and  removed  the  frames 
and  bees  into  it  one  by  one.  It  seemed  to 
cause  a  great  deal  of  disturbance,  and  long 
before  I  finished  the  bees  realised  that 
they  were  being  made  prisoners.  I  am 
afraid  it  was  a  clumsy  method,  but  would 
you  kindly  tell  me  if  I  could  have  done 
better,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  I  cannot 


lift  a  full  body-box?  There  is  no  associa- 
tion liere,  so  I  can  get  no  expert  help.  2. 
I  am  so  troubled  also  in  tliis  way,  when  I 
wish  to  sci'ape  floor-boards,  as  I  have  to 
remove  some  frames  until  the  body-box  is 
light  enough  for  me  to  lift ;  this  makes  so 
much  more  disturbance  than  is  necessary 
that  I  dread  the  work  of  clearing  away  the 
winter  debris.  If  you  can  give  me  any 
advice  through  the  Journal  I  should  be 
most  grateful.  With  apologies  for  troubling 
you,  I  send  name  for  reference  and  sign — 
Bumble  Bee,  North  Wales,  May  27. 

Reply. — 1.  Your  best  plan  would  have 
been  to  follow  out  one  of  the  methods  of 
uniting  recommended  in  "  Guide  Book," 
alternating  the  combs  of  the  two  hives  or 
shaking  the  bees  off  the  combs.  2.  Place  a 
clean  hive  with  a  clean  floor-board  close 
to  the  hive  and  transfer  the  frames  into 
it ;  you  will  then  be  ^ble  to  remove  the 
old  hive  and  floor-board  for  cleaning. 

[3447.]  Ownership  of  Swarms. — Will  you 
kindly  reply  to  the  following  query? — A 
swarm  of  bees  came  off  and  was  hived  all 
right,  but  having  to  wait  a  few  days  for 
arrival  of  a  new  frame-hive  the  bees  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hiving-skep  on 
the  stand  they  were  to  occupy.  When  the 
hive  arrived  they  were  put  into  it  by 
throwing  out  in  front  of  entrance,  as  usual. 
Care  was  taken  not  to  damage  the  bees  by 
the  newly-built  combs  falling  on  them 
when  being  jerked  out  of  skep,  and  they 
seemed  to  enter  the  hive  all  right,  but  next 
day,  which  was  very  hot,  the  whole  swarm 
came  out  and  were  followed  across  the 
garden  over  the  fence  into  a  small  wood 
close  by,  where  thej""  clustered  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  Having  located  the 
clustering-place,  the  bees  were  left  for  a 
few  minutes  while  I  procured  a  hiving-skep 
and  smoker,  but  on  returning  I  found  that 
two  men  (who  had  evidently  been  watching 
Avhat  took  place)  had  procured  a  skep  and 
hived  the  swarm  therein.  On  being  told 
that  the  bees  were  our  property  they  re- 
fused to  give  them  up,  and  eventually  the 
policeman  was  sent  for ;  the  farmer  who 
I'ents  the  farm  also  came  up  and  claimed 
the  bees  as  his  by  virtue  of  their  being  on 
land  rented  by  him.  He  then  ordered  one 
of  the  men  who  had  hived  the  bees  to  take 
them  tip  to  his  farmhouse,  which  was  done. 
The  policeman,  however,  having  made  in- 
quii'ies  and  found  that  neither  of  the  men 
had  bees  of  their  own,  afterwards  ordered 
their  return.  The  bees  were  eventually 
given  up  when  we  threatened  with  a  prose- 
cution for  stealing  and  receiving.  Will 
you  kindly  give  the  law  on  the  point,  and 
the  Act  of  Parliament  on  which  it  is  based  ? 
I  send  name  for  reference,  and  sign — - 
Ambrosia,  Devon,  June  1. 

Reply. — Blackstone  states  that  so  long 
as  a  swarm  is  kept  in  sight  it  belongs  to 
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the  owner  from  whose  hive  it  departed. 
Yon  have  a  right  to  the  bees,  but  the  owner 
of  the  hmd  ran  sne  you  for  any  damage 
you  may  do  in  taking  them. 

[3448.]  Transfcrrutg  Bees. — I  would  feel 
much  obliged  for  answer  to  the  following 
query: — About  two  weeks  ago  I  nlatvd  a 
box  of  bees  on  top  of  frame-hive  over  iiine 
frames;  how  will  I  know  when  queen  is 
gone  down  or  young  bi-oixl  in  box  liai<'luMl 
out  so  that  I  can  remove  it  ?  T  enelosi'  Tiamo 
fol"  referencf,  and  sign — .T.  M.  J).,  County 
Kilkenny. 

Reply. — The  only  way  to  be  certain  is  to 
remove  the  box  for  inspection,  but  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  state  of  atfaii's  can  be  de- 
rived by  noticing  how  pollen  is  being 
carried  into  the  hive,  a  rapid  increase  de- 
noting that  comb-building  and  brood- 
rearing  are  going  on. 

[3449.]  Beeswax  for  Show  Purposes. — 1. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  the 
enclosed  sample  of  beeswax.  2.  Referring 
to  the  prize  sheet  of  coming  show  at 
"  Park  Royal,"  class  438,  what  is  meant  by 
"  To  be  shown  in  shape,  quality,  and  pack- 
age, suitable  for  the  retail  trade  ? " 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  send  name 
and  sign — Apis,  Sidmouth,  June  2. 

Reply. — 1.  Sample  sent  is  very  suitable 
for  ordinai-y  commercial  purposes.  2.  The 
wording  of  schedule  is  sujiposed  to  explain 
itself,  and  judges  only  have  that  wording 
to  guide  them.  We  may  say,  however, 
that  it  refers  to  attractiveness  on  counter 
of  tradesman,  with  ease  in  handling  ♦^^he 
cakes  of  wax,  and  being  kept  clean  by 
package  in  which  they  are  encased.  On  the 
consumers'  side  the  cakes  should  -  be  of 
various  sizes  and  prices  to  suit  all  require- 
ments. We  cannot  say  more  than  this  in 
guiding  exhibitors. 

[3450.]  Bee  BooJcS.-^Jn  Returning  here- 
with twelve  numbers  (received  May  14)  of 
Australian  bee  papers,  I  beg  to  tender  my 
best  th-aiiks  for  the  tise  of  same,  which  have 
been  very  interesting  to  myself  and  friend 
Harris,  who  sails  the  last  day  of  this 
month  for  Hobart.  Also  for  the  informa- 
tion one  of  your  correspondents  imparted 
through  B.B..J.  May  I  here  ask  a  ques- 
tion ?  Can  I  borrow  any  other  books  on 
bee-keeping  for  my  ov^^n  study?  I  have 
the  "Guide  Book,"  and  am  about  to  get 
"  Life  of  the  I5ee  "  (by  Maeterlinck).  If  so, 
I  should  be  delighted  with  same  for 
perusal  and  will  gladly  forward  postage 
fee. — W.  G.  A.,  Oxford,  June  4. 

Reply. — The  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association  has  a  good  library  of  books, 
and  members  are  entitled  to  the  use  of 
them.  If  you  are  a  member  you  should 
apply  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  H.  Young, 
12,  Hanover  Square,  Tjondon,  W. 


[3451.]  Bees  Swarininej  Out. — On  Wednes- 
day last  the  bees  of  one  of  i>iy  hives  came 
out,  as  if  swarming,  but  instead  of  cluster- 
ing, some  alighted  oni  the  trees  and  grass, 
and  some  got  on  one  of  the  other  hives. 
After  a  time  the  bees  returned  to  their 
hive  again.  The  next  day  I  examined  the 
hive  and  found  a  queen  cell  cap]>ed  over, 
some  drone  brood,  but  no  drones  have  yet 
been  hatclunl.  To-day  the  bees  have  come 
out  again  in  the  same  manner,  and  again 
returned  to  the  hive.  As  I  wanted  a 
swarm  from  this  hive,  I  have  kept  them  on 
eight  bars.  The  bees  cover  all  the  bars 
and  have  a  nice  lot  of  brood.  As  it  has 
been  cold  until  recently  I  have  kept  all  the 
winter  coverings  on  the  bees.  I  shall  be 
fdad  if  von  can  please  say  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  bees  acting  in  this  manner.  Do  ynu 
think  it  is  becaiise  they  are  short  of  room 
and  also  with  being  kept  too  warm  ? 
An  answer  throngh  the  B.B.J,  will  greatly 
oblige.  I  enclose  name  and  sign — 
Swarming,  Keighley,  June  4. 

Reply.— The  hive  is  evidently  too 
crowded,  and  you  should  let  the  bees  ha/e 
two  more  frames.  The  bees  swarm  out  for 
want  of  room  qnd  ventilation,  but  as  they 
are  not  accompanied  by  their  queen  they 
retuni.  With  a  continuance  of  this  warm 
weather  they  ought  to  swarm  in  a  day  or 
two. 

[3452.]  Transferring  Bees.—l  should  oe 
o-lad  for  you  to  kindly  inform  we  what  is 
best  to  do  with  the  following  through  your 
B.B.J.  On  April  9  last  I  placed  a  colony 
of  bees,  that  I  purchased  last  autumn,  on 
the  top  of  a  "W.B.C."  hive,  for  them  to 
transfer  as  per  "  Guide  Book."  The  bees 
in  question  are  in  an  old  box-hive  with 
only  a  small  apei'ture  on  the  top.  I  have 
had  ten  frames  with  full-  sheets  of  founda- 
tion under  them  up  till  to-day,  when  I  re- 
moved three  frames  and  closed  up.  Up 
till  now  they  have  only  just  commenced  to 
draw  out  the  sheets  of  foundation,  which 
seems  a  long  time  about.  I  am  anxious  to 
get  the  queen  below  and  remove  the  old 
hive,  for  the  combs  are  black  and  of  old 
standing,  but  there  does  not  seem  any 
chance  of  getting  her  below.  Last  Sunday, 
May  29,  I  had  a  fine  swarm  from  the  same 
hive,  and  although  there  was  plenty  of 
room  below,  it  did  not  appear  to  stop  the 
swarming  fever.  The  old  hive  now  seems 
simply  crowded,  as  also  there  is  a  fair 
quantity  on  the  frames  below.  Can  I  ex- 
jjedite  the  transferring,  or  must  I  let  things 
go  on  till  they  are  established  below? 
The  swarm  mentioned  previously  I  gave 
six  frames  with  full  sheets  and  fed  with 
syrup,  and  to-day  I  find  all  the  combs  are 
drawn  out  and  commenced  filling  with 
honey.  No  signs  of  any  breeding.  How 
long  is  it  before  the  queen  commences  egg- 
depositing?     T    am    a  novice,    and    thank 
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you  in  anticipation  for  advice. — Beginnee, 
Havant,  June  6. 

Reply. — It  is  difficult  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing when  bees  have  decided  to  do  so.  Your 
best  plan  would  have  been  to  put  the 
swarm  in  frame-hive.  Let  the  bees  have 
time,  and  if  the  season  is  a  good  one  they 
ought  to  work  down  and  take  possession  of 
lower  chamber.  The  queen  usually  begins 
laying  eggs  when  there  are  cells  ready,  but 
if  she  is  a  young  queen,  forty-eight  hours 
after  mating  with  drone. 

[3453.]  Bee-keeping  in  Canada. — I  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  bee-keeping  is  at  all 
extensively  carried  on  in  Canada,  and 
particularly  if  the  Saskatchewan  Valley 
would  be  a  favourable  country  for  it.  Are 
hives  and  their  dimensions  of  the  same 
standard  as  in  this  country,  and  would 
there  be  any  advantage  or  interest  attached 
to  taking  over  some  English  bees?  If  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  informa- 
tion I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged. — G.  S.  M., 
Birmingham,  June  7. 

Reply. — Bee-keeping  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively in  Eastern  Canada,  principally 
in  the  j)rovince  of  Ontario,  but  bees  do  well 
in  other  parts  also.  There  would  be  no 
advantage  in  taking  English  bees  out  with 
you,  as  bees  can  be  purchased  in  Canada. 
We  would  also  advise  you  to  use  the  hives 
made  in  the  country,  as  the  frame  in 
general  use  there  is  slightly  larger  than 
oui-  standard.  The  Gould  Shapley  Co., 
Brantford,  Ontario,  would  supply  you  with 
both  hives  and  bees. 

[3454.]  Transferring  Bees. — Last  year  I 
purchased  an  old  stock  of  bees  in  a  con- 
densed-milk box.  On  Saturday,  April  30, 
wishing  to  have  them  in  a  frame-hive,  I 
followed  the  iinstructions  givefti  in  the 
"  Guide  Book  "  for  allowing  the  bees  to 
transfer  themselves.  On  Saturday,  May 
28  (four  weeks  later),  I  looked  at  them,  but 
although  there  was  plenty  of  brood  in  old 
hive,  there  was  none  in  frames,  so  I  re- 
placed the  old  hive  and  left  them  as  they 
were  ;  the  foundation  in  the  frames  had 
been  drawn  out  and  was  being  stored  in  it. 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me 
what  it  would  be  best  foir  me  to  do  to  get 
the  queen  to  lay  her  eggs  in  the  frames,  so 
that  I  may  remove  the  old  hive  and  replace 
it  by  a  super  as  soon  as  the  brood  has  been 
hatched  out  ?  Would  you  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  get  the  bees  out  of  the  old  hive  as 
soon  as  I  shall  be  able  to  remove  it? 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  your  ad- 
vice, I  send  name  and  address  for  reference 
and  sign^ — Acacia,  Kent. 

Reply.  ^You  must  let  the  bees  have  time 
to  take  full  possession  of  the  lower  hive. 
When  the  queen  lays  in  the  lower  story, 
and  the  brood  hatches  out  in  the  box  above, 
then  combs  will  be  used  for  storing  honey.' 


The  tipiier  chamber  can  then  be  removed 
at  any  time.  The  bees  can  be  got  out  of 
the  old  hive  by  using  a  board  with  a  bee- 
escape. 


WEATHER   REPORT. 


Westbourne,  Sussex, 


Rainfall,  3-83  in. 

Heaviest  fall,  89  on 
20th. 

Rain  fell  on  16  days. 

Above  average,  2-01  in. 

Sunshine,  162-4  hours. 

Brightest  day,  19th, 
14-3  hours. 

Sunless  days,  3. 

Below  average,  78*3 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
ture,   69°  on  30th. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture,   34°    on    9th. 


May,  1904. 
Minimum     on     grass, 

27°  on  3rd  and  9th. 
Frosty  nights,  0. 
Mean  maximum, 

59-5. 
Mean  minimum, 

45-1. 
Mean        temperature, 

52-3. 
Above  average,  1"2. 
Maximum  barometer, 

30-34  on  13th. 
Minimum    barometer, 

29-55  on  7th. 

L.    B.   BlRKETT. 


REVIEWS   OF   FOREIGN   JOURNALS. 

Bij  "  Nemo." 

In  L' Union  Apicole,  Abbe  Man j  an  has  an 
article  on  "  The  Utility  of  Associations  in 
Bee-keeping."  He  points  out  how  associa- 
tions have  assisted  their  members  by 
popularising  honey  through  their  publi- 
cations, and,  above  all,  for  creating  mar- 
kets for  honey.  He  shows  the  benefit  that 
has  been  derived  from  the  exhibitions  and 
honey  markets  organised  by  the  societies, 
which  have  been  the  means  of  enabling 
their  members  and  others  to  find  a  market 
for  their  products,  which  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  done.  Such  exhibitions  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  societies,  owing  to 
their  cost.  He  points  out  that  "  union 
is  strength,"  and  what  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  single  individual  to  accomplish 
for  his  advantage  the  society  can  do.  In 
protecting  his  legal  rights,  the  society  can 
do  more  than  he  can  himself  in  the  courts 
of  the  land,  but,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, a  society  can  make  its  influence  felt 
in  the  legislature,  where  an  individual 
would  not  be  noticed. 

In  L'  Apiculteur  a  writer  says  that  capped 
honey  is  not  necessarily  ripe,  and  relates  an 
experience  derived  in  his  own  apiary.  His 
supers  were  being  rapidly  filled  when 
suddenly,  on  Jane  4,  the  yield  of  nectar 
ceased,  and  some  of  the  supers  were  not 
nearly  completed  and  there  was  much 
unsealed  honey.  On  June  16  the 
second  flow  of  nectar  commenced,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  mixing  of  the  two  har- 
vests it  was  decided  to  extract  all  the  honey 
from  the  first  harvest.  The  uncapped 
honey  was  extracted   first  and    then  that 
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capped,  and  care  was  taken  to  keep  tliem 
apart  in  separate  jars.  The  writer  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  unsealed  honey 
was  some  days  sooner  in  granulating  than 
that  which  was  sealed,  showing  that  it  was 
riper.  He  explains  it  by  saying  that  bees 
cap  the  honey-cells  as  soon  as  they  are  full, 
even  if  the  honey  is  not  always  ripe.  On 
the  other  hand,  Avhen  a  harvest  ceases  sud 
denly,  the  unfinished  combs,  although  con- 
taining thoroughly  ripened  honey,  remain 
uncapped.  In  his  opinion,  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  in  order  that  honey  should 
keep  well  all  combs  should  be  completely 
capped  ;  it  is  preferable  to  make  sui'c  that 
it  is  ripened,  and  evaporated  to  a  proper 
density. 

In  the  Buchcr  Bchjc,  the  editor,  M. 
Wathelet,  describes  how  he  stopped  a  bad 
case  of  robbing  by  finding  occupation  for 
the  robbers.  He  required  combs  of  stores 
for  feeding  certain  colonies,  so  he  placed 
frames  into  the  hive  of  the  robbers  and  on 
top  a  feeder  which  for  eight  days  was  sup- 
plied with  sugar  syrup.  Ten  frames  were 
filled  and  these  were  distributed  where 
required  and  empty  ones  put  in  their 
places.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  that 
the  bees  were  filling  the  combs  no  robbers 
were  seen  ;  after  that  there  were  a  few,  but 
they  soon  disappeared. 

In  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  the  editor 
gives  a  simple  way  of  patching  combs 
that  have  been  injured  by  mice.  Cut  off 
the  top  from  an  empty  tomato  can,  leaving 
the  edge  as  straight  as  possible,  use  this 
for  cutting  out  the  mouse-eaten  jDart  of  the 
comb,  and  forming  it  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  patched.  Then  cut  out  four  patches 
of  sound  comb  in  the  same  way  and  attach 
them  with  a  few  drops  of  wax,  just  enough 
to  hold  them  in  place,  and  the  bees  will  do 
the  rest. 


§w  ^kws  ta  (&>mt. 


A  nominal  charge  of  Zg.  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covers  cost  of  insertion  from,  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Caxh  should  accompany  ordert  for 
insertion. 


June  7  to  10,  at  Guildford.  —  Royal 
Counties  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bees,  Appliances, 
and  Honey  Department,  under  the  management  of  the 
Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Twenty-one  classes. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Hon.  Secretary,  Marden 
House,  Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  closed. 

June   21   to   25,   at  Park  Boyal,  London.— 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Hone/ 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K.A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.  Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover- square,  W.  Entries 
closed. 

July  14  and  15,  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey, 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K  A.  Fourteen 
classes.      Liberal    m>ney   prizes    and    silver    medals. 


Schedules  from  R.   Godson,   Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K. A., 
Tothill,  Alford,  Lines.    Entries  close  June  14. 

July  27,  at  Henburjr,  near  Bristol.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Henbury  District  Bee-keepers'  Association 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion. Several  open  classes  with  good  prizes  (two  classes 
with  free  entry).  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
J.  Atkin  Waller,  Pen  Park.  Wpstbury-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol.    Entries  close  July  22. 

July  27  and  28,  at  Cardiff.- Glamorgan  B.K  A. 
Show  of  Honey  and  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition 
in  the  Sophia  Gardens,.  Cardiff.  Seven  open  classes  for 
Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  and  Honey-comb 
Designs,  also  for  Bives,  Collections  of  Appliances,  and 
Observatory  Hives.  Schedules  from  Wm.  Richards, 
Hon.  Sec,  Glam.  B.K.A.,  Gabalfa,  Cardiff.  Entries 
close  July  21. 

July  29,  30,  and  August  1  and  2,  at 
Son thport.— Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society.  Liberal  money-prizes  are  offered 
for  honey  along  with  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
B.K.A.  and  also  of  the  Society.  Open  classes  for  Honey- 
Trophy.  Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  Honey- 
Confectionery,  Bee  Flowers,  Instructive  Exhibits  in  Bee- 
Culture,  &c.  Schedules  from  Edward  Bohane, 
Secretary,  Miller-arcade,  Preston.  Entries  close 
June  29. 

August  1  (Bank  Holiday),  "Windsor  District 
Berks,  B.K.A.— Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  the  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  ())y  permission 
of  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  J  P.,  C.C.)  Open  classes  for 
Observatory  Hive,  Twelve  1-lb.  Sections,  and  Twelve 
1-lb  Jars  Extracted  Honey.  Also  classes  for  Berks  only, 
and  for  Windsor  District  only.  Schedules  from  W.  S. 
Darby,  Hon.  Sec  ,  Consort  Villas,  Clewer.  Entries 
clo.'e  July  23. 

August  4,  at  Kingsthorpe,  T^Tortliant''.- 
Honey  Show  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  {Entry  Jree.)  Prizes  203., 
10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsth  irpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 

August  to,  at  "Wye.- Kent  Honey  Show.— Several 
classes  fi>r  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey,  Trophy,  Wax, 
Mead,  Cakes,  &c.,  <fec  Liberal  cash  prizes  and  silver 
medals.  Open  Classes  for  Single  1-lb  Jar  Extracted 
Honey  (Light) ;  Ditto  (Dark) ;  Single  1-lb.  Section,  with 
prizes  of  20s.,  10s.,  and  5s.  in  eadh  class.  Bee  Demon- 
strations, Horticultural  Show,  Cycle  Sports,  &c.  En- 
tries close  August  5.  Schedules  from  J.  Tippen, 
Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford,  Kent. 

AuKUst  24.  at  Fleetwood.- Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Kossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Eutries 
close  August  14- 

Aueust  24,  at  Sandbflch.— Honey  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground Schedules  from  T.  A.  Beckett,  St.  Werburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  clo^e  August  3  (at 
double  fees  Augrust  10). 

August  24  and  25,  at  Leamin  ton.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K.A.,  Kuowle. 

August  25,  at  Llanjollen.- In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Bank, 
Llangollen.    Entries  close  August  11. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.— Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s.,  58.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  vi&  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 
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Notices  to  Gorrespondents  &  Inquirers 

Letterg  or  quertfg  anktruj  jot  addiemeis  of  manujac- 
turer»  or  eorrefponder^ts,  or  vkere  appliances  can  be 
pnr(haf.ed.  or  replies  (living  imeh  information  can  only 
%e  inserifd  as  advertiremenlt.  The  upaee  devoted  to 
letters,  qveries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'neral 
good  q  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisernvt  tx .  We 
vth  our  ecrretpondente  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  it 
neeetsary  for  ut  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
i$»ue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issueim- 
mediately  following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 

E.  E.  S.  (King's  Norton). — The  fermented 
honey  will  probably  be  liquid  enough  to 
wash  out  by  spraying  with  some  force 
with  a  garden  syi'inge.     We  should  first 
dip  the  combs  in  water  and  then  syringe 
them. 
J.    W.    L.    (Portinscale). — Open     the    en- 
trances to  full  width,  and  in  addition  the 
hive  may  be  wedged  up    if    necessary. 
Ventilation  can  also  be  given  by  raising 
the  outer  cases  so  as  to  admit  of  free  cir 
culation  of  air  round  the  body  boxes. 
C.  F.  (Conway). — The  specimen  sent  is  the 
Beamtree  (Pirus  aria).     It  belongs  to  the 
pear  family  and  produces  nectar  abua- 
dantly.     It    is    not    very    common,    al- 
though it  occurs  in  a  wild  state  in  our 
woods. 
Amatettr  (11  ford).— We  presume  you  have 
not  kept  bees  before,    therefore  recom- 
mend   that    you   should   get   a   "  Guide 
Book,"  which  will  give  all  information 
about  the  management  of  bees.        After 
you  have  looked  through  it,  if  you  are  in 
any  difficulty,  we  shall  be  glad  to  advise. 
If  the  weather  keeps  fine  your  swann  will 
do  without  help,  but  if  it  should  tum 
cold   and  wet,   feeding  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to. 
John  Bryant. — If  you  will  send  a  stamped 
letter  to  this  office  it  would  be  foi-warded 
to  "Desunt  Csetera,"   Lines. 
Walton     Park     Clevedcn). — 1.  You  need 
not    fear    about    the    swarm,   if  fed  on 
medicated  food,  but  you  should  destroy 
the  queenless  lot.     2.  No.     3.  Not  unless 
it  is  boiled  and  medicated  with  naphthol 
beta. 
Enquirer  (Cheshire). — There  are  good  dis- 
tricts in  Cheshire.     You  should  apply  to 
the     Secretary     Cheshire     B.K.A.,     the 
Rev.  J.  Charley,  Inoe  Vicarage,  Chester. 
Susppcted  Combs. 
Anxious  (Derby). — It    is    a    case    of    foul 
brood,  but  there    is    also    some    chilled 
brood  in  the  comb  sent. 
W.    J.    (Darlington). — 1.  , Sample    sent    is 
affected  with  foul  brood.     2.  The  drone 
brood  in  worker  cells  shows  that  the  stock 
is  queenless,    and    therefore    worthless. 
We  should  destroy  the  bees  and  contents 
of  hive. 
HoRTicus  (Leicester).— The  comb   reached 
us   badly   crushed,    but  we   could    only 
detect  chilled  brond  in  the  few  cells  that 
were  available.     No  foul  brood  found. 


G.  H.  (Congleton). — Dead  brood  in  comb 
is  "  chilled  "  brood  only. 

St.  Leonard  (Devon). — The  specimen  No.  1 
contains  dead  bi'ood,  not  foul  brood. 
We  did  not  find  any  cells  containing 
bi-own  matter  in  No.  2,  which  also  con- 
tained dead  brood.  When  next  you  ex- 
amine the  hive  notice  if  there  ai'e  any 
diseased  larvte  and  send  another  speci- 
men. 

G.  B.  (Buntingfoi-d). — Foul  brood  is  deve- 
loping in  unsealed  larvae.  Try  treatment 
recommended  in  "  Guide  Book." 

IcHABOD  (Kirkcudbrightshire), — It  is  a 
case  of  foul  brood  and  should  have 
attention. 


Special    Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelve  worJs  and  tinder;  Sixpence  ;  for  every  additional 
Three  words  or  under,  Oue  Penny 

Ad  e  tisements  for  current  issue  must  ba  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

NEARLY  NEW  OBSERVATORY  HIVE,  "Howard's,' 
complete.      What  offers  ?     Miss   Cockerham, 

Basford,  Nottingham. .._B  31^ 

ANTEOrSECTIGN  HONEY,  best  quality.    MASON, 
93,  Goldeston-road,  Clapton,  London,  N.E.   B  22 

STRONG  HEALTHY  NATURAL  SWARMS,  12s.  6d., 
-  including  ske.ps, guaranteed  safe  arrival.    Cadman, 
Codsall  Wood. ^_ B  21 

GOOD    NATURAL  SWARMS,    from  Frame  -  Hives, 
12s.    6d.       Sole,    Expert,    K'S,    Graham-mad, 

Wimbledon.  ^ B  38 

XCELLBNT  1904   QUEENS  (fertile),   5s.,  by  return 
post.    The  Apiary,  8,  Grange-street,  St.  Albans. 

B_23 

ANTED  TO  PURCHASE  First  Class  CLOVBB  and 

HEATHER  HONEY  in  bulk  this  season  when 

ready.      Send  price  to  W.   Long,  12,   Webster  Place, 

Makin-road,  Atterciitfe,  Sheffield. B  34_ 

STRONG    AYLESBURY    or    PEKIN     DUCKLINGS, 
8s.  3d.  per  rioz.  or  Exchange  Strong  STOCKS  BEES 
(on  Standard  Frames),   24  for  each   Stock.      Pomfeet, 

Bedford -street,  JJlackburn. B  37 

■\17A'NTED~to^EXCHANGE,  ONE  COCKEREL,  12 
VV  PULLETS,  Buff  Orpingtons,  1903,  for  GEARED 
HONEY      EXTRACTOR,      or     ITALIAN     SWARMS. 

Tatnall,  Horeham-road,  Sussex. B  27 

AInTBD,  EXTRACTOR,  must  be  cheap  and  in  good 
order,  also  swarros.    Johnson,  Bridge  Trafford , 

Chea'er. __^ B  25 

EALl'HV    if'ERTILE   QUEENS,    19u4,    ready  now, 
Prolific  Strain,  5s.,  with  Introducing  cages.     Safe 
arrival    guaranteed.      E.    W.  Carbines,   Bee  Expert, 
Cardinham,  Cornwall.  B  30 


w 


ANTED,    THBh.E    Strong    Healthy    STOCKS,    iu 
Skep«.    LoRn,  Longsdon,  Stoke-on- 1  runt.    B  24 


ijRlWE  NATURAL  SWARMS,  12s.  6d.,  13s.  6d.,  1903 

I  Queen.  Second  Ditto,  1904  Queen.  9s  6d.  1904 
Tested  Queens,  5s.  6d.  Guaranteed  healthy.  W. 
Woods,  Nurmaudy.  Guildford. B  35 

IT  ANDSOME    Blue  ticked  young  SETTER    offered. 

I  1  ready  for  breaking,- for  strong  STOCK  or  SWARM 
of  healthy  BEES,  in  Bar-frame  or  Skep.  Dr.  Waiker, 
Kirkby-Stephen. .    B  28 

QUEENS,  IMPORTED  ITALIANS,  6s.  6d.  ;  home- 
laised,  from  imported  mothers,  Italians  ^nd 
Carniolans,  6s. ;  British,  4s.  each  ;  in  introiluciug 
cages.  Also  Nuclei  and  Swarms.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. This  is  my  27th  year  of  advertising  in  5.  5.  y. 
State  your  requirements.      E.    Woodham,    Claveiing, 

Newport,  K:s!-ex. B  26 

AiM'ED,    OJNK    GKOaS    clean  New    .-ECTIONS ; 
also  HONEY  in  bulk.  A.  Cook,  54,  Hop  Exchange, 
Borough,  London.  S.E. B  29 

FOR  SALE,  Strong  healthy  STOCK.  Eight  Frames, 
1903    Que^n,   16s.      ARTHUR,  226,   West  George- 
street,  Glasgow.  B  33 
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BOYAL     AGRICULTURAL     SOCIETY. 

SHOW  AT  PAKK  ROYAL,  LONDON. 

The  warria  weather  we  have  recently 
experienced  and  freedom  from  frosts 
have  had  a  good  effect  on  our  bees,  and 
from  all  sides  we  hear  of  supers  and  sec- 
tions being  rapidly  filled,  so  that  there  is 
every  promise  of  a  good  show  of  honey  at 
the  Royal  next  week.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  year  the  attendance  will  be  larger 
than  it  was  last  year,  when  so  many  stayed 
away  on  the  plea  that  the  ground  was  so 
inaccessible.  We  hear  of  many  complaints 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  to  the  show 
ground,  but  if  bee-keepers  will  study  care- 
fully the  directions  given  below  they  will 
find  Park  Royal  is  not  only  conveniently 
situated,  but  easily  reached  from  any  part 
of  the  country. 

Park  Royal  is  situated  north  of  Acton, 
about  six  miles  from  the  Marble  Arch.  It 
lies  between  Willesden  on  the  east  and 
Ealing  on  the  west,  and  is  served  by  three 
new  railway  stations  (see  maj>  on  page 
232). 

Great  Western  Railway.  ■ —  Park  Royal 
Station,   adjoining  the  western  enti'ances. 

On  each  day  of  the  show  a  special  ser- 
vice of  ti-ains  will  be  run  from  Paddington 
Station  to  Park  Royal  Station  and  from 
Park  Royal  Station  to  Paddington  Station 
at  intervals  of  aboixt  twenty  minutes  ;  also, 
at  intervals  of  about  an  hour,  between 
Clapham  Junction,  Kensington  (Addison- 
road)  and  Park  Royal,  calling  at  Batter- 
sea,  Chelsea,  West  Brompton,  Uxbridge 
Road,  and  St.  Quintin's  Park,  and  giving 
connections  from  and  to  Victoria  and 
Waterloo. 

A  service  of  through  trains  will  be  given 
between  the  Metropolitan  Line  and  Park 
Royal. 

There  will  also  be  a  rail  motor  service  on 
each  day  of  the  show  between  Sotithall  and 
Hanwell  and  Park  Royal  at  intervals  of 
about  an  hour. 

Connections  with  the  Great  Western 
system. — Metropolitan  Railway,  Bishop's 
Road  and  Praed  Street  Stations,  con- 
nected by  covered  ways  with  Paddington 
Station.  Central  London  Railway,  Lan- 
caster Gate  Station  (a  short  distance  from 
Paddington),  Shepherd's  Bush  Station 
(close  to  Uxbridge  Road  Station). 

London  and  North-Western  Railway. — 
Royal  Showyard  Station,  adjoining  the 
eastern  entrances  ;  for  stations  on  the 
London   and   North-Western,    North  Lon- 


don, and  West  London  Extension  systems 
to  Willesden  Junction,  changing  there  for 
Royal  Showyard  Station. 

District  Railway.  Park  Royal  and 
Twyford  Abbey  Station,  near  the  western 
entrances.  Serving  all  stations  on  the 
District  Railway  and  its  connections  with 
other  lines,  via  Earl's  Court  and  Mill  Hill 
Park. 

Direct  connection  is  thereby  afforded 
with — 

The  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend 
Railway,  via  East  Ham  or  rt(i  Mark  Lane 
and  Fenchurch  Street. 

The  London  and  South-Western  Rail- 
way via  Richmond  or  via  Wimbledon. 

The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
and  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Rail- 
ways, by  subway  at  Victoria  Stations. 

The  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Rail- 
ways (Charing  Cross  Terminus)  closely 
adjoins  the  Charing  Cross  (District  Rail- 
way) Station,  while  subways  connect  St. 
Paul's  (South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Rail- 
way) Station  with  Blackfriars  (District 
Railway)  and  the  Cannon  Street  Stations 
of  South-Eastern  and  Chatham  and  dis- 
trict Railways. 

The  London  and  South-Western  Rail- 
way, Waterloo  Terminus,  is  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  Charing  Cross  and 
Westminster  Stations. 

The  Great  Eastern  (Fenchurch  Street) 
Tenninus  is  within  two  minutes'  walk  of 
Mark  Lane  Station. 

At  West  Brompton,  connection  is 
afforded  with  the  West  London  Extension 
Railway,  Battersea,  Clapham  Junction, 
etc. 

At  Ealing  Common  Station  connection 
is  made  with  the  London  United  Electric 
Tramways  westward  to  Castle  Hill,  Han- 
well, and  Southall. 

Chiswick  Park  Station  is  within  two 
minutes'  walk  of  tramcars  running 
through  Kew  and  Isleworth  to  Twicken- 
(ham,  Teddington,  Fulwell,  Hampton, 
Kingston  Bridge,  Hampton  Court,  etc. 

By  Electric  Tram  and  Railway. — From 
East  or  West  along  Uxbridge  Road  to 
Ealing  Common  Station  ;  thence  by  Dis- 
trict Railway  to  Park  Royal  and  Twyford 
Abbey  Station. 

BY   KOAD. 

Harrow  Road  Route. — Marble  Arch,  Edg- 
ware  Road,  Harrow  Road,  High  Street, 
Harlesden,  Acton  Lane,  and  thence  to  en- 
trances in  Abbey  Road  or  Coronation  Road, 
as  directed  by  the  police. 

Uxbridge  Road  Route. — Marble  Arch, 
Bayswater  Road,  Uxbridge  Road,  Honi 
Lane  (near  Acton  Church),  Willesden 
Lane,  and  thence  to  enti'ances  in  Abbey 
Road  or  Coronation  Road,  as  directed  by 
the  police. 

Hanger  Lane  Route. — From  any  tho- 
roughfare  converging   on    Ealing   Common 
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rid  Hanger  Lane  and  Twyford  Abbej' 
Avenue  to  the  western  entrances  in  Corona- 
tion lload. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  to  the  Royal  Show.    We  hope  to 


be  favoured  with  fine  weather,  and  trust 
that  we  may  meet  many  of  our  friends  in 
the  "Bee  Department."  The  show  opens 
on  Tuesday,  June  21,  and  closes  on  Satur- 
day, June  25. 
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HUNTS    B.K.A. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  association  was 
held  at  the  Fountain  Hotel,  Huntingdon, 
on  May  28,  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Brampton, 
oc(;upying  the  chair.  It  was  decided  to 
otfer  prizes  for  honey  and  beeswax  at  the 
show  in  connection  with  the  Hunts  Agri- 
cultural Show,  and  to  do  likewise  (funds 
permitting)  at  the  Horticultural  Show.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Hunts  Education  Com- 
mittee had  decided  not  to  make  a  grant 
of  £20  which  they  gave  to  the  society  for 
technical  instruction  last  year.  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Holme,  brought  foi-ward  a 
scheme  he  had  in  view  for  education  in 
bee-keeping,  by  which  those  who  were 
desirous  of  instruction  in  the  }U-acti3al 
part  might  be  allocated  to  the  nearest 
apiary,  the  owner  of  which  would  impart 
such  knowledge  as  was  desired,  and  receive 
some  remuneration  for  his  time  and 
trouble.  Mr.  Howard  said  that,  as  matters 
stood,  they  would  be  unable  to  launch  that 
scheme,  but  he  thought  that,  by  the  fact  of 
the  grant  being  withheld,  the  county  would 
be  the  losers,  and  not  the  association. 


DEVON    B.K.A. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Devon 
B.K.A.  was  held  on  May  27.  Present. 
Colonel  H.  J.  O.  Walker  (chairman). 
Miss  M.  Pittis,  Messrs.  W.  H.  B.  Catford, 
Mai'k  Farrant  (hon.  treasurer),  R.  Turse, 
T.  W.  Palmer,  A.  S.  Parrish,  F.  P.  Smith, 
H.  Tolson,  E.  E.  Scholefield  (hon.  secre- 
tary). The  draft  of  a  Bill  for  the  better 
prevention  of  bee-pest,  submitted  by  Mr. 
G.  M.  Saunders,  hon.  secretary  Cumber- 
land B.K.A.,  was  considered.  It  was 
unanimously  decided  to  forwai-d  the  draft, 
with  the  strong  recommendation  of  the 
D. B.K.A.,  to  the  Devon  County  Council, 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  D.C.C. 
would  inform  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
their  desire  that  the  Bill  should  be  passed 
as  a  Government  measure,  and  of  their  in- 
tention to  avail  themselves,  of  the  powers 
that  the  Bill  would  confer  upon  them.  The 
annual  Association  Honey  Show  will  take 
place  at  Paigntonj  in  July. 


HONEY    IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  May, 
1904,  was  £5,038.— From  a  return  fur- 
nished to  the  British  Bee  Journal  by  the 
Statistical  Office,  H.M.  Customs. 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 
[5544.]  We  are  again  near  to  the  longest 
day,  ana  the  old  adage  "  June  puts  things 
in  tune  "  is  once  more  verified.  We  had  a 
short  period  of  sunshine  about  the  5th  and 
6th,  then  several  gloomy,  dull  days  which 
somewhat  retarded  the  work  of  the  bees, 
especially  swarming.  In  my  two   large 

apiaries  I  had  no  swarm  come  off  from 
Tuesday,  7th,  till  yesterday  (Sunday),  when 
old  Sol  asserted  his  power  and  we  had  a 
glorious  summer  day,  and  half  a  dozen 
swarms  came  out  aui^  were  hived  within  an 
hour.  Others  followed  later,  inducing  my 
neighbour  to  say  I  was  pretty  busy  if  'twas 
Sundaj'.  My  rejoinder  was  that  the  ox  was 
not  in  the  pit,  but  the  bees  were  up  the  tree, 
?nd  I  must  needs  put  them  in  a  new  hive. 
To-day  has  not  been  quite  so  bright,  yet 
the  bees  have  swai-med  and  worked  as  only 
bees  can  when  honey  is  to'  be  had  for  the  in- 
gathering. 

Mr.  Darlington  refers  in  "  Echoes  from 
the  Hives,"  page  217,  to  my  note  on  spring 
feeding.  When  writing  I  had  in  my  mind 
the  attenuated  system  of  feeding  in  vogue, 
giving  one  or  two  holes,  yclept  slow  feeding, 
man's  fashion,  and  the  feeding  of  Dame 
Nature,  something  after  the  old  saw,  "  It 
never  rains  but  it  pours."  I  feed  every 
spring  stocks  that  require  feeding,  but  year 
after  year  practice  proves  that  those  stocks 
left  well  off  in  the  autumn  come  out,  other 
things — i.e.,  queens  young  and  bees  vigor- 
ous—being equil,  far  before  stocks  that 
require,  shall  I  say  ?  some  coddling  to 
bring  them,  through!  In  the  matter  of 
feeding  my  system  is  not  of  the  orthodox 
pattern,  and  my  feeders  also  ai'e  very  primi- 
tive. I  have  no  thumb-screws  to  allow  an 
extra  half-dozen  bees  to  partake  of  the  feast 
of  syrup.  My  feeders  are  one  and  two  pouml 
jam  bottles  or  tie-over  honey  jars,  with  an 
oblong  piece  of  zinc  or  tin,  with  the  two 
ends  turned  over  just  to  clip  the  tie-over  lip 
of  the  jar,  with  a  number  of  small  holes 
punch'id    in,    or   near,    the   centre    of   th^ 
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piece  of  metal.  The  bottle,  when  filled, 
is  inverted  over  a  square  of  wood  with  a 
2-in.  hole  in  it.  The  bottles  are  always 
given  full,  and  the  bees  can  take  all 
the  syrup  down  in  a  few  hours,  but  the 
fiTigal  creature  does  not  consume  it  as 
taken,  but  stores  it  where  required  for 
feeding  as  the  brood -nest  enlarges.  My 
feeders  cost  about  2d.  each,  and  are  as 
effective  for  the  wants  of  the  bees  as  the 
most  elaborate,  with  all  the  thumb-screws 
dispensed  with. 

Packing  Bees. — I  fear  there  is  no  perfect 
system  of  packing  bees  to  send  by  rail 
when  the  thermometer  registers  115  deg.  to 
120  deg.  I  have  lost  a  few  swarms  from 
heat,  but  the  loss  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  all  I  send  out.  I  feel  my  sys- 
tem cannot  be  much  improved  upon.  Last 
year  I  had  my  boxes  cut  somewhat  deeper, 
and  again  this  season,  but  we  have  not 
had  that  intense  heat  and  honey  glut  to 
combat.  I  believe  that  the  interior  of  rail- 
way vans  must  be  over  120  deg.  when  the 
weather  is  very  warm,  and  if  packages  of 
soft  material  are  thrown  on  the  top  of 
boxes  containing  living  bees,  that  is  the 
cause  of  losses,  and  the  railways  ought  v> 
be  responsible. 

Quern  Bearing. — Our  esteemed  "D.M.M." 
refers  to  this  new  system,  ami  i  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  soon  have  advertisements  of 
queens  at  cutting  prices  ;  sonr^thng  cheap, 
let  us  hope,  and  good — but  I  doubt  if  we 
shall  improve  on  Nature's  plan.  I  have 
cut  out  of  a  hive  to-day,  which  swarmed  on 
June  4,  five  or  six  as  fine  queen-eel's  as 
one  could  wish  for — cells  which  contain 
queens  reared  under  the  swarming  impulse 
in  a  colony  on  twelve  frames.  These  are 
good  enough  for  me,  and  queens  such  as 
these  have  for  these  twenty  years  been  the 
backbone  of  my  profitable  bee-keeping. 
The  results  produced  by  the  purchase  of 
two  queens  for  the  same  sum  may  prove 
dear  at  any  price,  as  we  lose  a  season  try- 
ing to  find  out  the  good  qualities  which 
they  do  not  possess. — W.  Woodley, 
Beedon,  Newbury. 


TWO  QUEENS  IN  HIVE. 

[5545.]  I  have  at  the  head  of  one  of  my 
colonies  of  bees  an  Italian  queen  imported 
from  Italy  last  May  from  one  of  your  ad- 
vertisers. She  was  supposed  to  be  an 
extra  fine  selected  queen,  and  cost  me 
15s.  ;  but  she  has  not  been,  in  my  opinion, 
so  good  as  some  I  have  bought  from*  other 
Italian  breeders  for  5s.  each.  Though  I 
only  consider  her  a  moderately  good  queen, 
she  has  been  increasing  the "  brood-nest 
this  spring  until  now  there  ai'e  six  full 
frames  of  brood  out  of  the  ten  in  the 
hive.  I  could  not  expect  more,  as  the  bees 
have  gone  down  in  number  in  the  winter 


somewhat.  Now,  the  curious  thing  is  that 
the  bees  have  raised  a  young  queen,  and  as  I 
knew  that  they  were  not  likely  to  swarm 
(the  weather  not  being  fit,  and  there  being 
plenty  of  room  in  the  hive),  I  allowed  the 
young  queen  to  hatch,  and  she  has  been 
in  the  hive  now  for  ten  days.  I  notice  that 
the  young  queen  is  taken  as  much  notice 
of  as  the  old  one  by  the  bees.  I  suppose 
the  explanation  is  that  the  bees  are  re- 
queening  them^selves,  though  I  do  not 
know  why.  The  old  queen  does  not  seem 
past  work  yet ;  she  seems  all  right.  The 
brood  is  all  worker-brood,  and  she  seems 
to  keep  the  cells  well  filled.  She  also 
looks  a  fine  large  queen,  the  abdomen 
being  as  large  and  full-looking  as  any 
queen  I  have  got,  though  some  others  I 
have  are  keeping  ten  frames  full  of  brood. 
What  I  should  like  to  know  is.  What 
will  become  of  the  old  queen  when  the 
young  one  becomes  fertile  ?  Unless  you 
advise  otherwise  I  am  going  to  let  them 
go  on  together,  and  see  what  happens.  I 
suppose  they  are  not  likely  to  go  on  to- 
gether in  the  same  hive  (I  believe  this 
has  happened)? — A.  Watson,  Sutton  Cold- 
field,  May  28. 

[Usually  when  a  queen  is  being  super- 
seded, she  is  worried  to  death,  although 
there  are  known  instances  of  two  queens 
living  for  some  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  hive. — Eds.] 


A   LOST    QUEEN. 

[5546.]  Rather  a  curious  thing  as  to  a 
queen  knowing  her  own  hive  occurred  in 
my  small  apiaiy  last  week.  My  only  skep 
being  full  to  overflowing',  I  took  a  frame 
of  brood  from  each  of  mj  six  frame-hives 
and  made  an  artificial  swarm  in  the  usual 
way,  by  moving  the  skep  some  distance 
away  and  leaving  its  flying  bees  to  rear 
the  brood  in  the  six  combs.  Whilst  clear- 
ing away,  I  noticed  to  my  dismay  a  live 
queen  in  the  wheelbarrow  I  had  been  using, 
but  not  having  time  to  examine  the  hives  as 
to  which  had  lost  their  queen,  I  ran  her 
into  the  artificial  swarm.  On  examining 
this  hive  a  few  days  later  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  this  queen,  and  I  then  found  that 
the  six  frame-hives  had  each  their  queen 
quite  safe.  I  therefore  concluded  that  the 
flying  bees  of  the  artificial  swann  had 
turned  this  queen  out  and  that  she  had 
flown  back  to  her  own  hive  again.  I  think 
it  a  remarkable  thing  that  this  queen 
should  know  her  hive  again,  seeing  that 
she  can  only  have  left  it  perhaps  only  once 
before  for  mating  piirposes. 

Foreign  Honey. — I  saw  a  bottle  in  a  shop 
window  labelled  "  Pure  Honey,"  price  7^d. 
Out  of  curiosity  I  bought  it.  It  tasted 
like  sugar  and  water  and  weighed  only 
12  oz.  of  honey.     If  we  value  the  bottle  at 
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1-^-d.,  it  leaves  the  honey  at  8d.  per  lb., 
which  I  should  consider  a  good  price,  even 
for  English  honey.  Referring  to  foreign 
food,  I  should  mention  that  I  passed  a 
large  shop  where  nothing  but  foreign  meat 
was  sold.  On  inquiring  the  price  of  rump 
steak,  the  shoiDman  pi'omptly  answered, 
"  One  shilling  i>er  pound  for  this  Deptford 
killed  American  beef,  sir !  "  I  moved  on 
feeling  sad  for  the  English  farmer,  and 
quite  understanding  why  he  can  scarcely 
make  both  ends  meet. — Bke-keepeu, 
Chelteuham,  June  11. 


THE     "  RYMER "     METHOD. 

[5547.]  On  May  16  last  a  hive,  being 
crowded  with  bees  on  ten  frames,  was 
given  a  second  brood  nest  of  ten  frames 
containing  full  sheets  of  foundation.  The 
bees  took  to  this  chamber  immediately, 
and  within  a  week  the  queen  was  laying 
there  freely.  Good  behaviour  was.  ex- 
pected from  this  colony  in  the  way  of  no 
swarms.  On  June  22  last,  wishing  to  give 
a  class  of  boys  a  practical  lesson  in  bee- 
keeping, I  examined  this  twenty-frame 
colony  in  their  presence,  and  discovered 
eleven  queein-cells,  some  nearly  mature, 
four  in  the  lower  and  seven  in  the  upper 
chamber.  There  was  also  a  large  quantity 
of  dron©  brood  along  the  bottoms  of  the 
fi'ames,  and  about  15  lb.  of  honey  stored 
in  tipper  chamber.  This  does  not  speak 
well  for  the  "  Rymer  Method  "  of  prevent- 
ing swarms  in  this  district,  and  I  should 
advise  all  bee-keepers  adopting  the  method 
to  be  on  the  look-out.  However,  mine  may 
be  an  exceptional  case.  Another  strong 
colony  in  a  "Wells"  hive  had  the  brood  nest 
gradually  enlarged,  by  splitting  every  nine 
days  till  it  contained  eighteen  frames,  and 
was  then  supered  with  five  shallow  frames, 
and  another  five  added  at  the  end  of  a  week. 
The  i-esult  of  this  continual  yet  gradual 
enlargement,  as  shown  by  frequent  ex- 
aminations, reveals  no  queen  cells,  fifteen 
out  of  eighteen  frames  full  of  brood,  and 
good  work  in  the  supers.  I  believe  that  tO' 
control  the  swarming  one  must  not  only 
give  room,  but  give  it  gradually  in  the 
centre  of  brood-nest  or  super,  and  then 
the  bees  will  make  use  of  it  at  once.  A 
third  lot,  a  swarm  of  this  year,  was  hived 
on  May  30  in  a  skep,  and  in  six  days'  time 
this  was  supplied  wdth  shallow-frame 
super,  as  the  bees  had  no  room.  They  did 
not  enter  the  super,  so  I  reduced  to  four 
frames,  and  to-day  they  are  quite  busy  on 
^  them.  We  have  a  five-frame  observatory 
hive  in  the  school  window.  The  frames 
are  taken  out  and  shown  round  the  class, 
and  although  occasionally  a  bee  alights 
upon  a  child  there  have  been  no  stings.  I 
should  like-  our  friend,  who  last  year 
spoke   about   the    class   of   noisy   children 


during  bee-keeping  lessons,  to  be  present 
when  going  through  this  hive  with  a  class 
of  children.  He  would  hear  nothing  save 
occasionally  an  exclamation  of  wonder  or 
delight  drawn  forth  by  the  sight  of  a  comb 
thickly  covered  with  bees  or  the  recognising 
of  the  queen  or  eggs  amongst  tne  moving 
mass.  In.  conclusion,  I  wish  all  bee- 
keepetrs  a  successful  season,  and  hope 
others  experimeating  with  the  "  Rymer  "  or 
other  methods  of  preventing  swarming  will 
give  us  the  result  of  their  experiments. — 
Ctiarlks  Mosley,  Aberdare,  June  8. 


EXTRA-FLORAL  NECTARIES. 

[5548.]  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  watching  the  bees  to-day  working 
diligently  on  the  cheery-tree  in  our  gai-- 
den.  They  were  sucking  the  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  lamina  of  th©  leaf.  They  cai'e- 
fully  avoided  the  leaves  on  the  old  wood,  on 
which  the  glands  are  not  nearly  so  well 
developed  as  those  on  the  new  shoots. 

I  have  never  before  noticed  bees  work- 
ing on  the  cherry-trees,  and  in  this  way. 
Nor  do  I  remember  ever  seeing  it  referred 
to  in  the  Bee  Journal,  and  so  venture  to 
send  you  this  note.  Possibly  if  we  were 
in  a  more  generous  neighbourhood  for  for- 
age the  bees  would  not  think  of  the  glands 
cin  the  ch'n-ry  leaves.  With  all  cood  wishes 
to  you — U.  M.  Hall,  London,  N.W., 
June  13. 

[It  is  known  that  species  of  Prunus  have 
nectaries  on  the  leaf -stalk  in  the  shape 
of  small  glandular  protuberances.  Nec- 
taries are  also  found  on  the  leaf-blade  of 
laurels,  and  the  stipules  of  beans  and 
vetches  are  also  nectariferous. — Eds.] 


[3455.]  Section  Honey. — I  should  be  glad 
if  you  could  answer  the  following  queries 
in  the  columns  of  your  jjaper :  1.  Is  the 
honey  in  sections  ready  to  be  eaten  directly 
it  is  removed  from  the  hives,  or  is  it  better 
kept  for  a  time,  and  if  so,  for  how  long  ? 
2.  What  are  the  best  conditions  under 
which  to  store  sections  for  future  use? 
Being'  a  bee-keeper  on  a  very  small  scale, 
it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  invest  in  a 
storing-e,'.-ate.  I  therefore  ask  whether  thc-y 
ought  to  be  kept  in  an  aii'-tight  box  or 
under  any  other  special  conditions.  3.  Are 
Italian  bees  generally  considered  of  a  higher 
monetary  value  than  the  ordinary  English 
bees?  4.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
tell  me  what  member  of  the  bee  or  wasp 
family  the  enclosed  nest  belonged  to.  I 
found  it,  as  it  were,  growing  on  the  side  of 
a  stone-wall  by  th©  roadside  in  Switzerland. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  enclosed  snap- 
shot of  a  Swiss  apiary  would  interest  your 
readers,  but  if  so  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish it.  5.  Can  you  supply  me  with  the 
list  of  honey  cind  pollen-yielding  plants 
mentioned  in  your  issue  of  May  5,  p.  173, 
and  if  so,  what  is  il-s  price  ?  Thanking  you 
in  anticipation  for  answering  my  queries — 
E.  R.  Houghton,  Lansallos,  June  7. 

Reply. — 1.  Yes,  it  can  be  eaten  as  soon 
as  taken  from  the  hive.  2.  The  sections 
should  be  wrapped  in  paper  (glassilene  if 
you  can  get  it),  and  stored  in  a  warm,  dry 
place,  as  moisture  is  detrimental  to  their 
keeping  qualities.  3.  Italian  bees  cost  more 
in  this  country,  but  are  not  always  of  a 
higher  monetary  value.  Much  depends 
upon  where  and  how  they  are  reared  as 
to  their  value  in  our  climate.  4.  The  nest 
is  that  of  a  wasp,  Pollistcs  gallica,  very 
plentiful  on  rocks  in  Switzerland.  5.  The 
list  alluded  to  can  be  procured  from  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  We  are  much 
obliged  for  pretty  snapshot  of  bee-house. 

[3456.]  Excited  Bees.  —  We  only  com- 
menced bee-keeping  last  year,  with  one 
stock  of  bees,  so  would  be  very  glad  of  a 
little  experienced  advice.  On  May  15  we 
made  an  artificial  swarm,  as  the  colony 
seemed  to  be  very  strong.  We  followed 
directions  given  under  "  Queen-Rearing," 
and  calculated  that  the  queen  would  hatch 
out  on  the  31st.  There  were  several  fine 
days  just  after  that,  and  we  concluded  that 
^he  would  have  accomplished  her  mating 
flight.  But  yesterday,  the  9th  (a  very 
dull  day,  though  warm),  about  noon,  the 
bees  began  to  be  very  uneasy,  riuining 
about  most  distractedly,  as  if  they  had  lost 
their  queen  ;  this  continued  till  evening. 
We  noticed  no  fighting  of  any  kind,  though 
there  was  a  great  buzzing  inside  the  hive  ; 
also,  there  were  no  sentinels  j)osted.  This 
morning,  however,  they  seem  to  be  all 
right,  and  working  well  considering  the 
weather,  and  about  one-third  of  those  out 
are  bringing  in  pollen.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this,  and  have  not  examined 
the  hive  for  fear  of  causing  further  disturb- 
ance. We  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  would  give,  us  your  opinion  and  advice 
on  the  subject  in  your  next  number  (if  pos- 
sible). We  enclose  names,  and  sign — S.  M. 
and  G.  R.  B.,  Willesden,  June  10. 

Reply.— You  can  determine  if  the  bees 
have  lost  their  queen  by  an  examination  of 
the  hive.  Such  excitement  as  you  describe 
frequently  occurs  when  warm  weather 
ccmes  suddenly  after  cold.  When  a  hive 
loses  its  queen  the  excitement  does  not 
subside  so  rapidly,  but  sometimes  con- 
tinues for  three  days,  and  although  they 
settle  down  quietly,  a  decidedly  dissatisfied 
appearance. is  noted,  and  the  returning  bees 
linger  on  alighting-boaxd. 


[3457.]  Bee  Paralysis. — Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy  for  the  following  difficulty  ?  My 
young  bees,  hatching  out  freely,  after  loiter- 
ing on  the  floor-board,  have  been  falling 
off  in  great  numbers,  and  dying  on  the 
ground,  all  unable  to  fly.  All  hives  were 
very  strong,  and  well  supplied  with  food 
and  syrup,  till  they  received  a  check  dur- 
ing May  16-21.  They  have  sheets  of  brood 
crming  on,  but  food  seems  scarce,  and  all 
hives  are  dull  and  listless,  and  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  syrup  as  before.  Yet  there  are 
multitudes  of  bees,  and  they  require  room 
in  supers,  wher?  work  seems  slowly  begin- 
ning. The  wind  has  been  persistently 
north-east,  with  sunshine  on  most  days. 
For  twelve  years  past  I  have  never  noticed 
this  trouble  before.  Until  this  winter  they 
were  all  on  grass  ;  but  I  have  arranged  a 
cinder  floor  instead  this  year.  Can  this 
have  anything  to  do  with  it? — R.  L.  M., 
Isle  of  Wight,  June  11. 

Reply.  —Your  bees  have  been  suffering 
fi'om  paralysis  (Maikrankheii  of  Contin- 
ental bee-keepers),  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears in  spring,  when  some  days  of  fine 
warm  weather  are  followed  by  cold  and 
damp.  Abdominal  distension  ensues,  and 
many  of  the  bees  die  ;  but  brood  is  not 
affected  ;  and  generally  with  the  advent  of 
warm  weather  the  colonies  slowly  recover. 

[3458.]  Dioindling  Hive. — 1.  One  of  my 
hives  dwindled  down  last  autumn  to 
almost  nothing.  I  added  a  fresh  stock  to 
it  late  in  the  autumn,  but  the  bees  do  not 
seem  to  be  working  properly.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  season  up  to  date  they 
have  only  pulled  out  one  bar-frame  of 
Weed  foundation.  I  examined  the  hive 
to-day.  The  five  old  bar-frames,  which 
were  filled  last  season  with  comb,  were 
covered  with  bees.  The  queen  was  there 
and  about  half-a-dozen  drones  on  each 
frame.  I  send  you  a  bit  of  the  new  comb 
for  inspection.  Can  you  help  me  with  any 
suggestions  ?  2  I  also  found  several  white 
maggots  or  caterpillars  with  brown  heads 
on  the  tops  of  the  frames  and  on  the  floor 
board  of  the  hive.  One  of  these  I  send  in 
a  piece  of  blue  j)apeT.  I  enclose  name  for 
reference  and  sign — W.  S.  H.,  Herefcl'd, 
June  8. 

Reply. — 1.  There  is  nothing  but  pollen 
in  the  comb  sent.  If  your  bees  cover  only 
five  frames  now  they  must  be  in  a  weak 
condition.  ,  They  no  doubt  dwindled  in 
the  autumn  through  loss  of  their  queen, 
and,  consequently,  failure  to  raise  brood. 
The  stock  you  added  was  proba.bly  not  large 
enough,  and  did  not  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  bees  to  pass  through  the 
winter.  For  this  reason  there  were  not 
bees  enough  to  commence  brood-raising 
early.  Bees  ought  to  well  fill  a  ten-frame 
hive,  and  have  supers  on  by  this  time.  2. 
The  inaggot  you  send  is  the  larva  of  the 
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wax-moth,  frequently  found  in  weak  hives. 
Put  your  five  frames  of  bees  into  a  clean 
hive  and  place  an  empty  ooinb  on  each  side, 
close  in  with  division-board,  and  gradually 
give  room  as  the  colony  increases  in  size. 
Hives  must  be  strong  to  keep  away  wax- 
moth. 

[3459,]  Trccdmrnf  of  Infcdnl  Hives.— 
"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  sample  of  comb 
No.  54  sent  is  affected  with  foul  brood  ?  The 
hive  it  came  from  is  a  new  one,  made  by 
myself,  and  contained  a  queen  of  last  year, 
also  new  combs,  and  was  veiy  strong  .'n 
bees.  I  was  about  to  super  them  when  1 
noticed  what,  according  to  "  Guide  Book,"' 
I  thought  was  foul  brood.  I  have  seven 
other  stocks  apparently  healthy,  very 
strong  and  all  supered.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  I  have  sulphured  the  diseased  lot  and 
closed  the  hive  tight.  Have  I  done  right? 
Should  I  burn  combs,  etc.,  as  per  *'  Guide 
Book "  ?  I  am  a  regular  reader  of  both 
journals,  and  have  been  four  or  five  years. 
I  find  mu-ch  that  is  useful  to  me  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.     Thanking  you  for  an 

early   reply,    I  enclose  name   and    sign 

Enquirer,  "Westbourne,  June  8. 

Reply. — You  were  quite  right  in  diag- 
nosing foul  brood,  and  in  destroying  the 
bees  3^ou  have  certainly  adopted  drastic 
measures  for  ridding  yoUrself  of  the  disease. 
The  combs  are  no  use,  and  should  be  burnt. 
So  should  also  the  frames  and  quilts.  The 
hive  and  floor-board  should  be  disinfected 
by  being  "steamed  or  sci'ubbed  with  boiling 
water  and  soap,  and  then  painted  over 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  as  directed 
in  "  Guide  Book." 

[3460.]  Working  for  Late  Eoneij. — I 
should  be  very  pleased  if  you  could  publish 
the  information  I  I'equire.  I  am  living  in 
a  district  that  has  many  lime  trees  and 
heather,  so  that  I  have  a  long  honey 
season.  1.  I  should  like  to  know  which  is 
the  better  plan :  Super  early  aiid  run  the 
risk  of  later  swarming,  or  get  the  swarming 
over  and  super  aftei"wards?  I  am  not 
wishing  for  an  increase  of  stocks,  and  am 
wondering  if  by  keeping  the  bees  busy 
foundation  building  I  can  prevent  them 
swarming.  2.  This  season  I  have  been 
very  miich  troubled  with  wax-moth,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  which  would  be  the 
best  way  to  use  naphthaline  without  causing 
any  inconvenience  to  the  bees.  Thanking 
you  in  anticipation,  I  enclose  card  and 
sign  myself — R.  F.  P.,  "Wokingham, 
June  9. 

Reply. — Your  best  plan  will  be  to  super 
early,  and  to  prevent  swarming  give  room 
in  the  hive  and  supers  in  advance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  colony.  You  can  also 
remove  comb  containing  brood  and  sub- 
stitute frames  of  comb  foundation.  An- 
other plan,     provided  you  are  working  for 


extracted  honey,  is  to  place  a.  hive  contain- 
ing frames  of  empty  comb  or  comb-founda- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  colony,  and  even 
adding  another  on  the  top  if  more  room 
is  needed.  Be  careful  to  give  ])lenty  of 
ventilation.  (See  p.  59  of  "Guide  Bnok.") 
2.  Two  balls  of  naphthaline  split  in  half 
can  be  placed  on  floor^board,  and  powdered 
naphthaliiif  can  be  sprinkled  between  the 
([uilts.  'I'lu^  best  way  to  keep  moth  away 
is  to  have  the  hives  strong  in  bees,  and  then 
it  has  small  chance  of  effecting  an  entrance. 
Give  the  bees  clean  hives  and  floor-boards, 
and  scrape  any  crevices  in  frames  where 
eggs  of  wax-moth  may  be  dei^osited. 

[3461.]  Starved  Bees. — "Would  you  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me  through  your  columns 
whether  the  enclosed  piece  of  comb  points 
to  foul  brood  or  any  other  disease  that 
would  account  for  the  death  of  the  whole 
of  the  bees  in  the  bar-frame  hive  from 
which  it  was  taken  ?  The  bees  in  this 
hive,  and  also  in  two  straw  skeps  alongside 
it,  died  about  six  weeks  ago.  They  be- 
longed to  a  working  man  who  has  kept  bees 
for  some  years,  but  who  has  apparently 
never  really  studied  them  at  all.  He 
assured  me  that  he  had  fed  them  well,  but 
I  am.  inclined  to. doubt  this,,  as  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  any  food  stored  in  the  ten 
frames  of  the  hive  from  which  this 
sample  was  taken.  I  have  myself  just 
begun  with  a  couple  of  hives,  ^and 
am  greatly  interested  in  what  little 
I  have  yet  seen  of  the  bees  and  what  I  have 
read  in  the  "  Guide  Book."  There  are  two 
or  threes  things  in  the  latter  that  I  do  not 
yet  grasp,  but  hope  that  by  the  time  I  have 
gone  through  the  book  again  these  points 
may  be  clearer  to  me.  I  enclose  name  and 
address  and  sign^ — T. '  E.  L.,  Rumbling 
Bridge,  June  7. 

Reply. — The  comb  sent  is  perfectly 
healthy  and  beautifully  clean,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  bees  died  of  starva- 
tion, for  there  was  not  a  particle  of  honey 
in  the  comb.  It  is  evident  the  owner  did 
not  feed  the  bees  sufficiently. 

[3462.]  Non-Swarming  Hives. — I.  Early 
in  May  I  purchased  a  stock  of  bees  and 
put  them  in  a  non-swarming  hive.  Later 
on  in  the  month,  finding  the  bees  hanging 
about,  I  put  frames  of  foundation  in  the 
non-swarming  chamber;  but  on  examina- 
tion the  following  week,  finding  they  had 
not  built  out  any  of  the  wax  and  that  the 
withdrawing  and  replacing  the  non-swarm- 
ing chamber  crushed  so  many  bees,  I  re- 
moved the  frames  to  a  super  and  left  the 
lower  chamber  empty.  I  now  find  that, 
besides  building  out  the  frames  above,  they 
have  built  combs  in  the  iion-swarming 
chamber  dependent  from  the  bottom  of 
the  frames  in  brood-chamber,  and  already 
have  a  large  quantity  of  brood  in  the  new 
combs.     In  fact,  they  appear  to  have  prac' 
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tically  left  the  brood-chamber.  What  had 
I  better  do?  2.  I  wish  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  B.B.K.A.  "Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  the  form  of  procedure  and  where  to 
make  my  application  ?  Thanking  you  in 
advance  for  your  advice,  I  enclose  name  for' 
reference. — PtjzzijED,  Caterham,  June  10. 

Reply. — 1.  You  did  wrong  in  leaving  the 
bees  access  to  lower  chamber  when  you  re- 
moved the  frames  to  a  super  above.  Drive 
as  many  of  the  bees  as  you  can  with  smoke 
or  otherwise  into  the  body-box  and  cut  oiit 
the  combs.  Any  containing  brood  can  be 
tied  into  frames  and  placed  in  body-box  to 
hatch  out,  and  when  this  takes  place  they 
can  be  removed.  2.  Mr.  E.  H.  Young,  12, 
Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  is  the 
secretary  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  and  will  give 
you  the  infonnation  you  r'equire. 


REVIEWS  OF     FOREIGN   JOURNALS. 
By  "Nemo." 

In  the  Australian  Bee  Bulletin,  F.  W. 
Penberthy  says  ruberoid  is  the  best  for 
quilts  he  has  ever  tried,  watertight  under 
leaky  covers,  if  you  have  any,  and  does  not 
rot.  Bees  do  not  nibble  it,  and  it  is  only 
about  half  the  price  of  oilcloth,  and  one 
ply  is  plenty  thick  enourrh.  Rubei'oid , 
paper  will  not  do,  as  the  bees  will  nibble 
through  it. 

At  the  third  International  Congress  (vf 
Bee-keepers  in  Holland,  a  paper  on  the  in- 
stinct and  intelligence  of  bees,  by  M. 
Kojevnikoflf,  from  Russia,  was  read.  The 
question  propounded  was  :  "  Is  the  bee  en- 
dowed with  intelligence,  or  is  it  only  a 
marvellous  instinct  that  directs  her 
actions  ?  "  The  author  says  nothing  is  more 
comiman  than  to  hear  about  the  intelligence 
of  bees  compared  with  that  of  man,  about 
their  social  life  being  so  well  ordered  that 
men  even  could  take  them  as  examples  for 
their  virtues,  diligence,  their  devotion  to 
their  queen,  even  to  sacrificing  their  lives 
for  her  sake,  and  the  general  good.  All 
this  does  not  prevent  the  author  fr-om  con- 
cluding that  it  is  due  more  to  instinct  than 
intelligence.  True  intelligence,  he  says,  is 
a  complete  consciousness  of  causes,  rela- 
tions between  cause  and  effect  produced,  as 
well  as  the  method  and  object.  This  is  not 
seen  in  the  bee.  Since  she  has  been  known 
she  has  not  been  seen  to  enlarge  the  small 
circle  of  action  traced  by  Providence. 
Without  change,  there  are  the  same  struc- 
tures, the  same  family  life,  for  colonies  are 
only  families.  The  author  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  bees  possess  :  (1)  Well-fixed 
automatic  hereditary  instincts  ;  (2)  other 
hereditary  instincts,  less  fixed,  and  capable 
of  being  changed  according  to  circum- 
stances and  information  •  imparted  by  the 
organs  of  sense. 


The  Pradischer  Wegweiser  says  it  often 
happens  that  the  proprietor  of  a  pros- 
perous apiary  dies  of  old  age  and  the  wife 
finds  herself  in  a  difficult  position.  Had 
she  been  used  to  the  management  ot  an 
apiary  she  could  at  any  rat©  wait  for  a  suit- 
table  moment  to  sell  the  bees  without  risk 
of  loss  ;  but  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
these  poor  creatures,  she  generally  lets 
them  go  at  a  price  very  much  below  their 
real  value,  simjily  to  be  rid  of  them.  For 
tliis  reason  bee-keepers  should  do  all  they 
jDOssibly  can  to  interest  their  wives  and 
children  in  bees.  Let  them  help,  and  they 
will  soon  get  the  taste  for  it  and  will 
derive  pleasure  in  sharing  the  work,  and 
will  one  day  be  thankful  for  having  had 
the  opportixnity. 


^chon  fprn  ih 


Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. — Heard  tell  of 
"Vvhite  clover  in  bloom  June  8,  Alderley 
Edge  district ;  plucked  some  myself 
June  10  near  Wilmslow.  Stocks  in  fairly 
good  condition  for  honey  flow,  but  find 
brood  combs  greatly  clogged  with  pollen. — 
J   Wadoell,  C.B.K.A.  Expert. 

BEES    IN    A    LETTER-BOX. 

A  swarm  of  bees  about  a  mile  out  of 
Newton  Abbot  made  for  a  public-house. 
From  lack  of  intimate  knowledge^  however, 
or  other  obstacle,  they  failed  to  find  an 
entrance,  and  so  settled  in  a  corner  by  the 
v/all  oiitside.  At  Chudleigh,  however,  the 
tastes  of  the  bees  are  different.  It  may  be 
that  they  study  politics,  and  have  heard 
talk  of  the  Government  providing  houses 
for  the  working-classes,  for  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  friendly  shade  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  letter-box. — (Communicated.) 

PRESS     CUTTING 

LONDON  HONEY. 

"  Not  SO  nice  as  heather  honey,  of  course, 
bitt  very  good  for  London,"  says  a  friend  as 
he  critically  points  out  to  you  the  result  of 
his  bee-keeping  in  a  London  garden.  Just 
one  hive  he  has.  His  bees  go  far  afield  to 
gather  their  sweets,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  have  given  him  between  30  and 
40  lb.  of  honey.  The  expert  bee-keeper 
may  laugh  at  the  amount,  but  it  seems 
wonderful  to  those  of  us  who  are  proud  of 
the  mellow  bass  with  which  our  gardens 
resound  from  the  chorus  of  the  bees  next 
door.  High  into  the  air  the  insects  rise, 
take  their  bearings,  and  are  off.  Perhaps 
while  this  note  is  j)rinting  they  are  stealing 
honey  from  the  flower-sellers  in  the  Strand. 
They  will  be  safe  home  this  evening,  taking 
a  straighter  line  for  their  home  beneath  an 
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apple-tree  than  any  homing  pigeon  for  its 
loft.  Only  you  must  not  move  the  hive. 
Your  bee  will  come  five  miles  to  its  home 
and  go  straight  to  bed  like  a  good  child  ; 
but  shift  his  hive  but  a  dozen  feet  and  all 
his  landmax'ks  are  jumbled.  He  might  as 
well  be  sent  pioneering  into  Africa. — St. 
James's  Gazette. 


_______  ^ 

A  nominal  charge  of  2s.  6d.  is   made   for  notices  i 
this  column,  which  covers  cost  of   insertion    from  order 
till  date  0/  show.      Cash   should  accompany  orders  for 
insertion, 

June   21   to   25,   at  Park  Royal,  London.— 

Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show.  Bee  and  Honey 
Section  under  the  management  of  the  B.B.K.A.  In- 
creased prizes  for  B.K.A.  Associations  as  arranged  in 
divisions  or  groups  of  counties.  Schedules  from  Edwin 
H.Young,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Entries 
Closed.. 

July  14  and  15,  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey. 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  coijQection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A.  Fourteen 
classes.  Liberal  money  prizes  and  silver  medals. 
Schedules  from  R.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K.A., 
Tothill,  Alford,  Lines.    Entries  closed. 

July  27,  at  Henbury,  near  BristoL— Annual 
Show  of  the  Henbury  District  Bee-keepers'  Association 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion. Several  open  classes  with  good  prizes  (two  classes 
with  free  entry).  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
J.  Atkiii  Waller,  Pen  Park,  Westbnry-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol.    Entries  close  July  22. 

July  27  and  28,  at  Cardiff.— Glamorgan  B.K.A. 
Show  of  Honey  and  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition 
in  the  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff.  Seven  open  classes  for 
Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  and  Honey-comb 
Designs,  also  for  Hives,  Collections  of  Appliances,  and 
Observatory  Hives.  Schedules  from  Wm.  Richards, 
Hon.  Sec,  Glam.  B.K.A.,  Gabalfa,  Cardiff.  Entries 
cl.ose  July  2l. 

July  29,  30,  and  August  1  and  2,  at 
Sonthport. — Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society.  Liberal  money-prizes  are  offered 
for  honey  along  with  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
B.K.A.  and  also  of  the  Society.  Open  classes  for  Honey- 
Trophy.  Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  Honey- 
Confectionery,  Bee  Flowers,  Instructive  Exhibits  in  Bee- 
Culture,  &c.  Schedules  from  Edward  Bohane, 
Secretary,  Miller-arcade,  Preston.  Entries  close 
June  29. 

August  KBank  Holiday),  Windsor  District 
Berks,  B.K.A. — Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  the  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  (l)y  permission 
of  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  J  P.,  C.C).  Open  classes  for 
Observatory  Hive,  Twelve  1-lb.  Sections,  and  Twelve 
1-lb  .Jars  Extracted  Honey.  Also  classes  for  Berks  only, 
and  for  Windsor  District  only.  Schedules  from  W.  S. 
Darby,  Hon.  Sec,  Consort  Villas,  Clewer.  Entries 
close  July  23. 

August  4,  at  Kllngsthorpe,  TSTorthants.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  {Entry  free.)  Prizes  205., 
10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 

August  10,  at  Wye.— -Kent  Honey  Show.— Several 
classes  for  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey,  Trophy,  Wax, 
Mead,  Cakes,  Ac,  &c.  Liberal  cash  prizes  and  silver 
medals.  Open  Classes  for  Single  1-lb  Jar  Extracted 
Honey  (Light) ;  Ditto  (Dark) ;  Single  1-lb.  Section,  with 
prizes  of  20s.,  10s.,  and  5s.  in  each  class.  Bee  Demon- 
strations, Hortitultural  Show,  Cycle  Sports,  &c.  En- 
tries close  August  5.  Schedules  from  J.  Tippen, 
Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford,  Kent. 


August  24,  at  Fleetwood.— Honey  Show  in  con 
nection  with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
.Tars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Rossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Entries 
close  August  14. 

August  24,  at  Sandbnch.— Honey  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground. Schedules  from  T.  A.  Beckett,  St.  Werburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  clooe  August  3  (at 
double  fees  August  10). 

AugUHt  24  and  25,  at  Leaminaton.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K.A.,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  LlaneoUen.— In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  I'rank  Little,  Brook  Bank, 
Llangollen.    Entries  close  August  11. 

August  3o,  at  Cartmel,  Lancasliire.— Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  via  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 


Letle-ra  or  queneg  a>ikmy  jor  auwe  «-o.-  .y  ...../.  ic„- 
ttirerg  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
ie  inserted  at  advertinements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'neral 
good  of  bet-keepers,  and  not  for  advertiHementn.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
titeetiary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
iaiut,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately follovring  the  rteeipt  of  their  enmmunien firms 

***  Referring  to  Query  3436  (page  214), 
Mr.  D.  H.  Durrant,  Hope  Cottage, 
Petersfield,  Hants,  writes  as  under: 
"Jf  your  correspondent,  '  G.  M.  K., 
London,'  will  communicate  with  me,  I 
may  be  able  to  afford  the  information  he 
asks  for." 

W.  H.  (West  Melton).— Skeps  vary  so  much 
in  size  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  one  will  hold.  We  have  known 
them  to  contain  from  30  lb.  to  60  lb.  of 
honey. 

Alpha  (Andover). — The  bees  have  died  of 
stai-vation,  although  there  is  plenty  of 
honey  in  the  combs.  This,  however,  is 
granulated  and  useless  to  the  bees,  and 
.  the  uncapped  cells  show  that  they 
have  sucked  out  all  the  liquid  part.  The 
old  combs  are  mouldy  from  damp,  and 
therefore  useless,  but  the  honey  in  the 
new  combs  could  be  liquefied  and  usfed 
for  feeding  bees. 

Section  (Tring).  —  The  honey  sent  is  of 
good  consistency  and  colour,  and  al 
though  of  strong  flavour,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  early  honey.  It  would  suit  some 
tastes,  but  might  be  considered  strong 
by  others. 

G.  H.  B.  (Bowers  Park). — The  queen  sent 
is  a  young  one ;  but  there  was  no  sting 
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adhering  to  her  when  she  reached  us, 
and  only  the  tongue  protruding.  There 
is  no  indication  of  her  having  been  stung. 

G.  L.  H.  (Westmeath). — Your  best  plan  is 
to  unite  the  two  lots  and  make  one  strong 
colony  of  them. 

Ca^SAREA  (Jersey).^ — We  are  always 
pleased  to  answer  questions  within 
reasonable  limits,  as  the  three  thousand 
odd  already  answered  prove  ;  but  scuii-i- 
lous  and  insulting  letters,  such  as  the 
one  you  send,  find  their  proper  place  in 
the  wastepaper  basket. 

Amateue,  Bee-keeper  (Cheltenham). — 1. 
From  100  to  300,  according  to  the 
methods  he  adopts.  2.  You  can  keep 
them  in  nuclei  until  suited. 

J.  Chip  (Bulphan). — Bee  Nomenclature 
— Bees  sent  were  smashed  flat  in  box,  as 
all  specimens  usually  are  when  enclosed 
in  envelope  unprotected.  We  can  see  no 
trace  of  Carniolan  markings  in  remains 
of  beesi  owing  to  the  damaged  condition 
when  received. 

J.  M.  (Devonport). — The  queen  sent  is  a 
young  one,  and  we  cannot  account  for  her 
being  on  the  ground. 

Susp2cfr(]  Combs. 

W.  S.  B.  (Blackpool).— There  is  no  foul- 
brood,  but  the  piece  of  comb  shows  bees 
died  of  starvation,  many  of  them  in  the 
cells.  The  discoloration  of  the  comb  is 
due  to  its  being  old,  and  also  to  fermen- 
tation of  dead  bees.  There  ai'e  several 
chrysalids  of  some  insect  in  some  of  the 
cells. 

St.  Leonard  (Devon). — It  is  impossible  to 
say  for  certain  what  causes  some  of  the 
bees  to  die  in  the  cells  ;  biit  the  pieces 
of  comb  sent  do  not  at  present  contain 
foul-brood.  There  is  no  ropiness  which 
is  present  in  foul-brood.  The  disagree- 
able smell  is  not  always  emitted.  You 
have  done  quite  right,  and  we  would  ad- 
vise you  to  watch  the  colony,  and  if 
symptoms  change  report  again. 

L.  J.  (Chislehurst). — Of  the  two  samples 
sent  we  find  in  the  old  comb  one  cell 
containing  foul-brood  of  old  standing. 
The  newer  piece — the  cells  of  which  con- 
tain dead  larvae  —  shows  the  disease 
rapidly  developing,  and  we  advise  prompt 
destruction  of  hive  contents  as  the  best 
course  imder  the  circumstances. 

C.  E.  W.  (Isle  of  Man). — Comb  sent  shows 
a  decided  case  of  foul  brood. 

E.  W.  (Tavistock).— There  is  foul-brood  in 
comb  sent. 

G.  J.  R.  (Wilts).— The  piece  of  comb 
contains  diseased  brood. 

J.  M.  (Hailsham).  —  Both  samples  show 
foul-brood. 

C.  W.  O.  (Market  Harborough). — The  comb 
sent  contains  chilled  brood,  and  if  there 
is  much  of  it  in  the  hive  it  should  be  re- 
moved. 


Novice  (Devon). — There  is  foul  brood  in 
some  of  the  cells  of  comb  sent. 

H.  B.  B.  (Kent).— There  is  foul-brood  in 
sample,  and  the  disease  is  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage^ — not  a  recent  outbreak  as 
supposed.  It  should  be  dealt  with  as 
directed  in  "  Guide  Book." 

Special    Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence ;  for  every  additional 
Three  wordg  or  under,  Uue  Penny 


Advertisements  for  current  issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

CROSSBRED    COLLIE    SETTER,    3  years'  excellent 
guard,  used  to  children,  Exchange  HIVE  of  BEES, 
Eastcourt  House,  Biu'bage,  Wilts.  b  49 

TRONG  HEALTHY  NATURAL  SWaRM-,  12s    6d., 
including  Skeps.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival.  Cabman, 
Codsallwood.  b  47 

W~        ANXKU,  cheap  f.ir  cash,  "  <;OVVaJN  "  EXiRaCiUR 
or    EXTRACTOR    with     "Cowan"    Gearing. 
SOUTHBAMK,  Gildown.  Guildford. B  44 

WANTED  TVi^O  SWARMS,  fcxchan<;e  GUINEA  EX- 
TRACTOR, with  Gearing.      W.  Williams,  Boot 
Maker,  St.  Briavels.  b  43 
L-ORSALE,  FIVE  STRONG  HEaLTHT^TOCES  in 
r      Bar-Frame  Hives,    six  Stocks    in    Skeps,    Honey 
Extractor,  Ripener  and  other  utensils,   £12    the    lot. 
T.  Cof)PER,  The  Vale,  Winchfield.  Hants.                 b  42 
TRUNG   HEALTHY   .lUNK   SWARMS,   8s.  each,  or 
28.  3d.  lb.    Cash  with  order.    Whitting,  Manea. 
B  41 

WANTED,  HE  A  LTHY  BEES  or  HONEY,  in  Exchange 
for  New  "  W.B.C."  HIVES.    WATSON,  Windmill! 
Cottage,  Potternewton  Lane,  Leeds.                         b  48 
OUNG    PROLIFIC    QUEENS,     3s.    each,    sel^-cted, 
3s.  6d.     Five  Swarms,  ready  now,  10s  each,  boxes 
(returnab  e).  Is.  extra.     Tollington,    \Yoodbine  Apiary, 
Hatbern,  Loughboro'. B  45 

SIMMINS'    "DOLLAR  HONEY   QUEENS,"    4s.   2d. 
post  free.    Address,  Broomham,  Heathfield,  Sussex. 
WARMS,  10s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  15s.,  BEES.     HALL,  Post 
Office  Little  Aston-road,  Birmingham.  b  40 


THREE  WELL-MADE  HIVES,   FRAMES,  Ac,  FOR 
SALE    CHEAP.      Guaranteed  healthy.      Heap, 
Crosa  Gates.  Leeds. B  39 

WANTED,  SWaKM  or  fSTOcK,  wilh   Voung  Queeu, 
in   Exchange   for  KILTO   HAND   CAMERA,    to 
carry  12   \  plates,  with  all  accessories,   cost  new  35s., 
good  working  order.   Cabbage  Plants,  lOd.  100,  or  3s.  6d. 
1,000.  HiCKLiNQ,  Old  Toll  House,  Ripple  Side,  Barking,  E. 
B  51 

WANTED,  OFFERS  in  BEES,  Stocks  on  Standard 
Frames,  or  Strong  Swarms,  in  Exchange  for  a 
FRENA  MEMO  HAND  CAMERA  and  Magnifiers  as 
new.      George    Parker,    Aldergrove  House,    Forth, 

Glam. B46 

OK.   SALE,  HoJSEY  in    Sections.     J-lu.  Screw  Cap 
Jars  and  28-lb.  Tins.    H.  J.  Wisbev,  Whittlesford 

Mill.  Cambs. b  50 

L,  XCHANGE,     PAIR    of     PRIZE    BRED     DUCCH 
r      RABBITS     (winners)    for     SWARM     of    BEES. 

.7.  Rkavelt^Y,  Starbeck. b  53 

OWAN      EXTRACTOR,     bicycle     chain     gearing. 
£-^  10s.     From  Taylor,  Welwyn.this  March,  un- 
used, unsoiled,  absolutely  perfect,  not  required.    Cash, 
or  Exchange  Honey.     Must  be  first  quality.     Offers  to 
C.  Leal,  Bayle  Poultry  Farm,  Ltd.,  Cornwall.       B  52 

BUY  from  the  Largest  and  Cheapest  Depot  in  the 
South.  Large  healthy  Swarms,  i5s.  each  ;  Stocks 
on  Standard  Frames,  15s.  and  20s.  ;  Wells  Hives,  soiled, 
12s.  6d.  each,  cost  35s.;  Guirea  New  Hives  for  15s. ; 
30s.  Wells  Hives  (New)  for  20s.  ;  Nucleuses,  3s.  6d.  ; 
best  American  (dovetailed)  Standard  and  Shallow 
Frames,  ti?. ;  ICO  Excluders,  6d.  each;  Best  Slotted 
Metal  Dividers.  5s.  6d.  100  ;  Plain  Metal  4s.  Regulating 
Feeders,  Is.  each;  Section  Travelling  Crates  for  one 
dozen,  ]s.  9d.  (two  dozen,  2s.  6d.);  Super  Clearers, 
]s.  3d.  ;  Quilts,  4d.  ;  Best  Split  Sections,  2s.  100.  Few 
Stocks  Bees  in  Skeps,  10s.  each.  Starrlard  and  -hallow 
Frame  Supers,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each.  Wide  Metal  Ends, 
3s.  6d.  gross.  Terms  cash.  Scores  of  testimonials 
received.  G.  Speabman,  Colesbourne,  Cheltenham.  B54 
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BRITISH  BEE  KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  105, 
Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan 
occupying  the  chair. 

There  were  also  present :  General  Sir 
Stanley  Edwardes,  Dr.  T.  S.  Elliot,  Messrs. 
R.  T.  Andrews,  T.  Bevan,  F.  J.  Cribb, 
J.  B.  Lamb,  E.  Oetzmann,  W.  F.  Reid, 
F.  B.  White,  and  the  Secretaiy.  Letters 
were  read  from  Miss  Gayton,  Colonel 
Walker,  W.  Broughton  Carr,  R.  Godson, 
H.  Jonas,  W.  Richards,  E.  Walker,  and 
T.  I.  Weston,  regretting  inability  to  attend 
the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  membei's  were  elected, 
viz.  :— Rev.  A.  C.  Dodard,  the  Presbyteiy, 
Marnhull,  Dorset ;  Mr.  Percy  Kemp,  Nor- 
ton Kirby,  Kent;  Mrs.  Martin,  White 
Roding,  Dunmow,  Essex ;  Mr.  A.  D. 
Matthews,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts ;  Mr. 
E.  H.  Pankhurst,  Ham  House,  Meopham, 
near  Gravesend  ;  Mr.  George  Mason,  Rot 
tingdean,  Brighton. 

Dr.  Elliot  presented  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's report  and  list  of  cheques  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee.  This  report 
was  duly  approved. 

The  Examiners'  Report  upon  result  of 
the  recent  First  Class  Examination  was  re- 
ceived, and,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations, it  was  resolved  to  grant 
diplomas  to  the  following  candid'ates, 
viz.  :— Dr.  Walpole  Simmons,  Mr.  William 
Richards,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Brewer. 

Nominations  and  appointments  of 
Judges  and  Examiners  were  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  of  a  number 
of  county  societies,  viz  :— Kent,  Lincoln- 
shire, Middlesex,  Staffordshire,  Surrey, 
Warwickshire,  and  Yorkshire. 

Letters  from  Colonel  Walker,  the  Lan- 
cashire Association,  Lincolnshire  Associa- 
tion, and  others  on  the  subject  of  foul 
brood  legislation  were  read  to  the  meeting. 
A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Dr. 
Elliot,  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  E.  J.  Cribb, 
W.  F.  Reid,  J.  B.  Lamb,  F.  B.  White,  E. 
Oetzmann,  and  others  took  part.  It  was 
eventually  unanimously  resolved  that  "the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  ask  all  county 
associations  to  apply  to  their  respective 
county  councils  asking  whether  an  Act  to 
stamp  out  foul  brood  would  be  supported 
if  it  were  obtained." 

It  was  further  decided  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  of  county  associations,  to 
be  held  in  London  on  Thui-sday,  October  6, 
to  decide  upon   the  steps  to  be  taken  to 


further  the  wishes  of  bee-keepers  and  the 
county  councils. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  July  20. 


BOARD     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

BRITISH    KRUIT    CULTURE. 

The  Departmental  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  fruit  industry  of  Great 
Britain  held  sittings  on  the  16th  and  17tli 
insts.  The  following  members  were  pre- 
sent : — Mr.  A.  S.  T.  Grifhth-Boscawen, 
M.T'.  (Chairman),  Mr.  C.  W.  Radcliffe- 
Cmjke,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  Monro,  Mr.  P.  Spencer 
Pickering,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  W.  Somer- 
ville,  Mr.  E.  Vinson,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Gam- 
sey  (Seci'etary).  Among  those  giving  evi- 
dence was  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  F.L.S.  (Chair- 
man Council  B.B.K.A.).  The  following 
are  some  of  the  points  refeiTed  to  in  Mr. 
Cowan's  evidence:  — 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  fruit  growing  in 
this  country  is  the  unfruitfulness  of  trees. 
They  may  bear  an  abundance  of  blossom, 
but  few  fruit  set. 

The  failure  to  set  fruit — in  some  cases  an 
advantage,  as  it  saves  thinning — if  general, 
demands  attention. 

The  causes  may  be  (a)  vigorous  wood 
growth,  (b)  unhealthy  condition  and  lack 
of  vigour,  (c) fungus  attacks  on  the  blossom, 
(d)  frosts,  (e)  bad  weather  during  flowering 
season,  and  (f)  insvifficient  bees  to  fertilise 
the  blossoms. 

Rain  during  blooming  season  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  unfruitfulness,  as  it  not  only 
washes  away  the  pollen,  but  insects — par- 
ticularly bees — which  promote  cross  fer- 
tilisation  are  not  able  to  visit  the  blossoms. 

Trees  planted  in  blocks  are  often  self- 
sterile,  and  are  unable  to  set  fruit  when 
planted  alone,  but  will  become  fruitful  if 
other  varieties  are  near  them. 

Causes  producing  self-sterility  are  (a) 
that  the  pollen  of  a  variety  is  unable  to 
fertilise  the  pistils  of  that  same  variety, 
and  (b)  the  stamens  and  pistils  may  not 
matui^e  at  the  same  time. 

Where  fruit  is  grown  for  home  use  or  in 
small  areas  for  home  markets  and  a  num- 
ber of  varneties  mixed,  there  is  no  sei'iou^<' 
loss  from  imperfect  fertilisation,  but  iiy, 
large  commercial  orchards,  where  whole 
blocks  of  one  variety  are  planted,  general 
unfruitfulness  may  cause  sei-ious  loss. 

Pollenisers  should  therefore  be  selected 
having  (a)  simultaneous  blooming  and  (b) 
natural  affinity. 

Fruit  is  improved  by  cross-fertilisation. 

Some  varieties  produce  more  pollen  than 
others,  and  fewer  of  such  trees  will  be 
needed. 

The  number  of  trees  depends  upon 
whfther  they  have  any  value  in  themselves. 
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In  California,  where  the  most  fa,vour- 
able  weather  conditions  exist,  fruit  growers 
iDlant  every  tenth  row  with  pollenisers,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  States  orchardists 
generally  plant  every  third  row  for  pears, 
apples,  clierries,  and  plums. 

Although  pollen  may  be  in  some  in- 
stances carried  by  wind,  the  larger  number 
of  plants  depend  upon  insects — such  as 
bees,  wasps,  and  flies — to  bring  about  fer- 
tilisation. 

Few,  if  any,  wild  bees  can  live  in  a  large, 
well-cultivated  orchard,  and  as  thorough- 
ness of  cultivation  increases,  these  natural 
aids  to  cross-fertilisation  decrease.  We  can, 
therefore,  only  depend  on  our  domestic 
honey  bee  for  this  purpose. 

In  spring,  when  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom, 
there  are  twenty  bees  flying  and  visiting 
blossoms  to  one  of  any  other  kind  of  insect. 

Fruit  growers  should  be  encouraged  to 
cultivate  the  honey  bee  for  fertilising  the 
blossoms. 

Unproductive  orchai^ds  have  set  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit  after  establishing  an  apiary. 

Lecturers  and  experts  are  needed  to  im- 
part more  knowledge,  both  as  to  manage- 
ment of  orchards  and  cultivating  bees  for 
fertilising  fruit  blossoms. 


ROYAL     COUNTIES'   AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

BEE    AND    HONEY    SHOW    AT    GUILDFORD. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was 
held  at  Guildford  on  June  7.  Among  the 
visitors  to  the  show  was  the  Alake  cf 
Abeokuta,  who  evinced  much  intei'est  in 
all  departments  of  the  exhibition.  After 
inspecting  the  poultry  show,  the  bee  tent 
adjoining  soon  engaged  his  earnest  atten- 
tion, and  here  his  highness  was  presented 
with  some  honey  by  Mr.  F.  B.  White  (hous 
secretary  to  the  Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Assoo 
elation).  By  si>ecial  request  of  the  Alake  a 
demonstration  of  driving  bees  was  given, 
and  he  would  not  rest  content  until  he  had 
gone  inside  the  tent  where  this  operation 
was  in  progress. 

The  Bee  Department  was  under  the 
management  of  the  Surrey  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  P.  B.  White  is 
hon.  secretary.  As  ustial  these  exhibits 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
show  was  an  exceedingly  good  one  consider- 
ing how  early  it  is  in  the  season,  and  the 
fact  that  the  last  fortnight  has  been  by  no 
means  "  bee  weather."  There  were  ninety- 
seven  entries,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
highly  satisfactory.  At  intervals  on  each 
day  Mr.  C.  T.  Overton,  of  Crawley,  gave 
lectures  on  the  bees,  and  their  manage- 
ment generally.  The  judge  was  Mr.  A.  J. 
Carter,  Billingshurst,  who  made  the  follow- 
ing awards  :  — 

Collection  of  Hives    and    Appliances. — 


1st,  E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts;  2nd, 
C.  T.  Overton,  Crawley ;  h.c,  C.  L.  Green- 
hill,  Wimbledon. 

Observatory  Hives  with  Bees  and 
Queen.— 1st,  A.  E.  C.'  Mumford,  Redhill ; 
2nd,  C.  L.  Greenhill;  c,  E.  H.  Taylor. 

Fi'ame-Hive  for  General  Use. — 1st,  A.  E. 
C.  Mumford  ;  2nd,  E.  H.  Taylor  ;  c,  C.  T. 
Overton. 

Most  Suitable  Outfit  for  Beginner  in 
Bee-keeping. — 1st,  E.  H.  Taylor  ;  2nd,  C. 
L.  Greenhill;  h.c,  C.  T.  Overton;  c,  A. 
E.  C.  Mumford. 

Six  One-pound  Sections,  Gathered  Dur- 
ing 1903  or  1904.— 1st,  W.  Woodley,  Bee- 
don,  Newbury ;  2nd,  C.  Lodge,  Chelms- 
ford ;  3rd,  Rev.  A.  H.  Headley,  The 
Rectory,  Alresford. 

Three  Shallow  Frames  Comb-Honey, 
Gathered  1903  or  1904.— 1st,  F.  R.  Court, 
Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

Six  One-pound  Jars  Extracted  Honey, 
Gathered  1903  or  1904.— 1st,  W.  J.  Cook, 
Market  Rasen ;  2nd,  C.  Lodge ;  3rd,  W. 
Woodley;  c,  E.  C.  R.  White,  Newton 
Toney,   Salisbury. 

Six  One-pound  Jars  Granulated.  Honey. 
—1st,  W.  Woodley ;  2nd,  E.  C.  R.  White  ; 
3rd,  C.  Lodge;  h.c,  M.  J. "Lamboll,  Chid- 
dingf old  ;  c. ,  A.  Brightwell,  East  Liss. 

Display  of  Bee  Products. — 1st,  F.  B. 
White,  Redhill. 

Beeswajj;.- — 1st,  Richard  Dutton,  Witham, 
Essex;  2nd,  C.  Lodge;  3,  A.  H.  Miller, 
Eghaan  ;  h.c,  A.  G.  Pi'een,  Shrewsbury; 
c,  E.  C.  R.  White;  c,  F.  R.  Court. 

In  the  classes  for  useful  invention  ; 
educational  exhibit,  and  for  comb-honey 
gathered  during  1904,  no  awards  were 
made. 

LOCAL    CLASSES. 

Six  One-pound  Sections  (Any  Year). — 
1st,  E.  P.  Betts,  Camberley;  2nd,  J.  W. 
Lewis,  Farnliam ;  3rd,  Archibald  Seth- 
Smith,  Cobham  ;  c,  D.  H.  Welsh,  Reigate. 

Three  Shallow  Frames  Gathei-ed  During 
1903  or  1904.— 1st,  T.  H.  E.  Watts- 
Sylvester,  Surbiton. 

Six  One-pound  Jars  Extracted  Honey, 
Gathered  During  1903  or  1904.— l»t,  H. 
W.  Ketcher,  Cranleigh ;  2nd,  A.  E.  C. 
Mumford;  3rd,  A.  H.  Miller;  c,  W. 
Welch,  Cranleigh. 

Six  One-pound  Jars  of  Heather  Honey 
(Any  Year).— 1st,  E.  P.  Betts  ;  2nd,  J.  F. 
Herdwell,  Yorktown ;  3,  Archibald  Seth- 
Smith  ;  h.c.,  Joseph  Sharland,  Haslemere. 

One  Shallow  Frame  of  Comb  Honey. 
Gathered  During  1904.— 2nd,  Mrs.  N.  F. 
M.  Marson,  Buckland,  Betchworth. 

Display  of  Bee  Products. — 1st,  F.  B. 
White. 

Beeswax. — 1,  A.  E.  C.  Mumford  ;  2nd, 
John  Davis,  Cranleigh  ;  3rd.  Jolin  Kach- 
ler,  Ci'oydon ;  h.c,  A.  H.  Miller. 
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Frame-Hive  Made  by  Amateur. — 1st  and 
h.  c. ,  W.  A.  Dawson,  Cobham  ;  2nd,  F.  J. 
Bemau,  Reigate. 
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AMONG   THE   BEES. 

PIPING   AND    OTHER    SWARMING   SYMPTOMS. 

[5549.]  The  rationale  of  piping  is  a 
simple  one.  The  first  swarm  issues  with 
the  old  queen,  generally  about  the  period 
when  the  earliest  of  the  series  of  queen- 
cells  are  sealed  over  by  the  bees— although 
the  rule  is  not  quite  an  inviolable  one. 
About  a  week  after  this  event  the  oldest 
princess  eats  her  way  out,  and  becomes  the 
heir-apparent.  But  from  the  very 
moment  of  her  birth  a  fear  seems  to  haunt 
her,  because,  from  some  innate  source, 
she  has  a  knowledge  that  there  are  rival 
claimants,  one  of  whom  may  turn  usurper, 
and  depose  her  from  her  seat  of  sovereignty 
before  the  full  glory  of  her  reign  has  begun. 
So,  as  the  contents  of  the  successive  cells 
appi'oach  fruition,  and  the  infant  princess 
is  about  ready  to  emerge,  she  would  fain 
tear  them  down  and  thus  end  all  rivalry, 
but  the  bees  jealously  guard  them.  In- 
dignant at  her  spirit  of  impotence  she 
utters  her  war-cry,  a  shrill  piping  sound, 
sharp  or  wailing,  to  which  the  imprisoned 
nymph  replies  in  a  close,  muffled,  hoarse 
tone.  As  a  rule,  this  goes  on  most  per- 
sistently for  over  three  days  and  nights, 
increasing  from  an  indistinct  to  a  clear'er, 
loudei",  and  more  constant  recitative  strain. 
The  notes  of  the  liberated  princess  have  a 
distinct  intonation,  and  are  always  a  pre- 
lude to  aftei'-swarming,  for  without  their 
being  first  heard  it  is  safe  to  say  such 
swarms  never  issue.  Generally,  these  casts 
leave  the  hive  from  the  ninth  day  after  the 
prime  swaiin,  but  at  times  they  do  not  ap- 
pear before  a  fortnight,  and  in  extreme 
cases,  even  the  twentieth  day  may  arrive 
before  they  emerge.  Even  at  this  late  date 
the  usual  course  of  piping  proceeds    for 


the  average  time  before  the  issue  of  the 
second  swainn  ;  but,  once  heard,  the  cast 
niaj^  be  looked  for,  even  although  the 
weather  is  not  quite  propitious,  as  these 
young  virgins  are  either  confident  or 
thoughtless,  and  are  not  so  dependent  on 
bright  sunshine  or  even  on  mild  fine  d;iys 
OS  the  first  swarm  headed  by  the  old  queen. 
Yet  weather  may  delay  second  swarming, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  bees  can 
retai-d  the  hatching  of  young  virgins  by 
vai'ious  devices,  such  as  laying  on  additional 
coatings  of  wax  at  the  point  of  the  cell 
where  the  prisoner  would  make  her  exit. 
Tlie  period  of  issue,  besides  being  prolonged 
may  also  be  expedited  at  times,  and 
authentic  instances  have  been  cited  of  after- 
swarms  coming  out  two  or  three  days  after 
the  prime  one.  But  the  almost  invariable 
rule  is  that  first  swarms  issue  when  cells 
are  sealed  over,  and  second  ones  follow  in 
about  nine  days  ;  and  whenever  piping  is 
heard  it  may  be  looked  for  in  about  three 
days  thereafter.  At  times  these  signs 
manifest  themselves  without  a  prime  swarm 
having  issued,  but  these  occasions  are  rare. 
They  may  indeed  be  considered  abnormal, 
unless  in  very  bad  seasons,  such  as  the  last 
two  years,  when  they  were  fairly  common. 
Then  a  set  of  circumstances  may  arise 
somewhat  analogous  to  first  swarming, 
because  for  some  reason,  best  known  to 
themselves,  they  have  deposed  and  ejected, 
their  original  queen,  and  so  the  usual 
sequel  follows.  If  the  hive  now  swarms 
it  is  really  a  cast,  headed  by  a  young  queen 
*as  yet  unmated,  and  they  leave  all  the 
foundations  behind  necessary  for  producing 
a  second  cast  in  the  usual  course.  Several 
instances  of  this  came  to  my  notice  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  their  owners  were 
rather  nonplussed  at  the  unusual  occur- 
rence. 

Some  Swarming  Symptoms. — In  the  case 
of  prime  swarming,  no  precise  or  definite 
manifestations  reveal  themselves  so  dis- 
tinctly that  they  may  be  set  down  as 
wholly  reliable  guides.  I  wish  there  were, 
for  it  would  save  the  loss  of  many  a  fine 
swarm.  Still  a  few  points  may  be  noted 
pointing  in  this '  direction.  1.  Cluster- 
ing or  bunching  about  the  entrance  or 
flight-board  is  not  a  reliable  index,  but 
rather  shows  that  the  bees  are  congested 
and  waiting  for  something  to  happen  to 
relieve  the  internal  pressure.  Viewed, 
however,  in  conjunction  with  other  points, 
it  may  be  taken  as  indicating  preparations 
for  the  meditated  departure.  2.  An 
unusiial  number  of  young  bees  sporting 
themselves  to  an  unwonted  degree  in  front 
of  the  hive  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
would  lead  me  to  keep  a  wary  eye  on  that 
hive  for  a  day  or  two.  When  they  "  reel  " 
Robert  Maxwell  considered  they  were  not 
far    from    the    period    of    departure.       3. 
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In  the  forenoon  if  I  find  a  large  number  of 
workers  inactive,  with  fewer  than  usual 
carrying  in  honey  and  pollen,  I  would  pre- 
sume that  they  are  busy  inside  filling  their 
honey  sacs  with  a  supply  for  starting  them 
in  their  new  habitation.  There  is  then 
often  an  unusual  silence — the  calm  before 
the  storm — which  I  would  diagnose  as 
likely  to  be  a  presage  of  swarming  that  day. 
4.  In  the  old  straw  skep  the  appear- 
ai  ce  of  drones  in  any  large  numbers  was 
set  down  as  a  forecast,  and  they  looked  for 
swarms  in  about  ten  days  thereafter.  Al- 
though the  old  order  has  changed,  still 
there  is  something  in  the  idea.  5.  In 
fx-ame-hives,  a  peep  into  the  intei-ior  will 
tell  us  pretty  nearly  when  to  exi>ect  a 
swarm,  if  we  can  see  prepai\itions  being 
made  in  the  way  of  queen-cells.  But  even 
here,  the  precise  date  can  only  be  approxi- 
mated, for  it  will  be  found  that  bees  swarm 
(a)  soon  after  cells  of  embryo  queens  are 
sealed  over  ;  (b)  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
in  rudimentary  formation  ;  or  (c)  not  till 
the  young  queen  has  actually  issued.  The 
first  may,  however,  be  set  down  as  the 
general  rule.— D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


IRISH    SEASONABLE    NOTES. 

[5550.]  The  weather  here  in  Dublin  has 
been  very  propitious  for  some  consider- 
able time  past,  and,  happily,  there  is 
every  promise  of  its  continuance.  We 
have  had  only  two  wet  days  during  the 
last  three  weeks. 

I  have  had  four  i-acks  on  one  stock  now 
for  over  a  week,  the  fourth  having  been 
placed  under  the  other  three  on  June  4. 
This  was  no  easy  task,  either,  the  weight 
of  the  partially  filled  supers,  with  their 
complement  of  thousands  of  bees,  requiring 
great  effort  merely  to  lift  them.  The  "  win- 
dow "  in  the  bottom  crate  soon  showed  the 
bees  in  har'd-working  clusters  on  the  foun- 
dation, and  as  the  top  super  is  almost 
ready  for  removal  and  the  other  two  well 
advanced,  I  do  not  think  it  premature  to 
term  this  an  ideally  prosperous  colony. 
(N.B. — The  queen  is  a  last  year's  one.) 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  celluloid 
covers  to  ci'ates  are  used  in  England,  biit, 
certainly,  one  seldom  sees  any  mention  of 
them,  either  good  or  bad.  1  am  using  one 
at  present  on  the  above-mentioned  stock, 
and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  an  assistance  in 
enabling  one  to  gauge  at  a  glance  the  con- 
dition of  the  super.  It  has  its  disadvan- 
tages, however,  the  chief  of  which  probably 
is  its  everlasting  liability  to  buckle.  This 
allows  the  bees  at  times  to  work  their  way 
between  super  and  cover,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  clear  them  out  without  crushing  them. 
I  would  also  be  inclined  to  think  that  it 
hinders  ventilation  once  the  bees  propolise 
it  down. 


This  season  I  have  used  for  the  first 
time  a  queen-excluder  (celluloid)  under 
supers  on  a  hive  which  last  season  spoilt 
about  a  dozen  sections  with  both  worker 
and  drone  brood.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  it  is  hindering  the  bees  in  their 
labours,  as  they  were  much  longer  thaii 
usual  taking  to  the  first  super,  and  ap- 
parently sulking,  and  saying  to  themselves 
and  to  each  other,  "  For  two  pins  we 
wouldn't  go  up  into  it  at  all." 

There  have  been  remarkably  few  bees 
at  the  drinkiiig-trough  this  year.  On 
fine,  bright  days,  with  honey  coming 
ill  well,  there  was  rari'ly  a  bee  to  be 
seen  at  the  old  spot.  How  is  this  ?  I 
always  thought  that  the  incoming  of  nec- 
tar and  water-drinking  by  the  bees  were 
closely  allied,  and  that  the  number  and 
fiequency  of  their  visits  to  the  water  were 
a  criterion,  at  least  approximately,  of  the 
quantity  of  honey  being  stored.  It  has  not 
been  so  this  year. 

How  bees  do  hate  parsley !  The  head 
gardener  came  to  me  one  day  a  fortnight 
or  so  ago  and  exhibited  a  swollen  hand, 
the  X'esult  of  a  bee  attack  when  he  was 
passing  a  Iiive.  I  was  much  astonished,  as 
my  bees  are  exceedingly  quiet  as  a  rule, 
and  there  had  been  nothing  to  disturb 
them.  Trying  to  think  out  the  cause,  I 
suddenly  remembered  how  some  years  ago 
the  bees  had  acted  when  some  parsley 
(which  at  that  time,  before  the  antipathy 
vzas  discovered,  was  grown  not  far  from 
the  hives)  was  being  cut.  I  sought  the 
swollen  one-  out,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  doing  anything  to  the  parsley  before 
he  was  stung.  He  is  a  worthy  Scotsman,, 
and  midst  the  "  kailyard  "  I  gleaned  that 
he  had  been  working  at  the  parsley. 
"  There's  the  mystery  explained,"  said  I 
(or  words  to  that  effect),  "  and  remember 
in  future  that  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull,  so  is 
parsley  to  a  bee  ;  and  when  returning  from 
a  parsley-cutting  expedition  to  the  con- 
servatory, take  the  long-sea  route.  It  is 
a  saving  in  the  end." — H.  V.  F.,  Dublin, 
June  13. 


FOUL    BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

[5551.]  In  reference  to  your  remark  on 
page  222  that,  so  far  as  you  were  aware, 
only  one  association  had  signified  a  de- 
sire for  foul  brood  leaislation,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  B.B.K.A.  were  in- 
formed in  March,  1903,  "  that  the  Com- 
mittee  (of  the  Worcestershire  Bee-keepers' 
Association)  were  of  opinion  that  renewed 
efforts  should  be  ma:le  to  obtain  compul- 
sory powers  in  dealing  with  foul  brood." 

T  much  regret  that  the  Council  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  have  not  taken  action  in  the 
matter.  — JoHNf  P.  Phillips,  Hon.  Sec. 
Worcestci'shire  B.K.A. 
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[5552.]  I  am  instructed  by  my  com- 
mittee to  write  you  in  reference  to  p.  222 
in  B.B.J,  of  June  9,  in  editorial  remarks 
after  Derby  B.K.A.  special  meeting,  as  to 
county  associations  re  foul  brood  legisla- 
tion :  That  we,  the  Committee  of  the 
Lancashire  Bee-keepers.'  Association,  met 
at  Preston,  on  June  11,  1904,  assure  the 
B. B.K.A.  of  our  earnest  desire  that  the 
B. B.K.A.  should  make  every  effort  possible 
t(j  secure  the  passing  of  sucli  legislation  at 
the  earliest  date.— J.  F.  Williamson, 
iSerretary,  Lancashire  B.K.A. 


BEE-KEEI'ING     IN     PETRUSBERG, 
O.R.C. 

[5553.  J  During  the  late  war,  when  serv- 
ing as  a  volunteer  in  General  Rundle's 
Mounted  Infantry,  I  trekked  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  O.R.C,  and  though  not 
observing  at  that  time  with  the  eye  of 
an  apiarian  the  nature  and  suitability  of 
the  country  for  bee-keeping,  I  have  often 
since  thought  it  over  from  that  point  of 
view  after  I  took  up  with  this  most  en- 
gaging cult,  which  was  in  the  spring  of 
1903,  six  months  after  arriving  home. 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  the 
possibilities  of  Petrusberg  itself,  but, 
speaking  generally,  I  think  the  prosjject 
would  be  but  medium,  as  flora  of  any  sort 
did  not  appear  sufficiently  abundant  for 
apiaries  on  a  large  scale.  We  did  once 
find  a  bucketful  of  dark  honey  on  a  farm, 
but  I  saw  no  trace  of  bees  otherwise  on 
any  other  occasion.  Did  I  live  in  any 
part  of  the  colonjr,  however,  I  should  cer- 
tainly tiy  the  experiment. 

Natal  certainly  offers  far  more  alluring 
prospects.  The  district  around  Pieter- 
maritzbui'g  struck  me  as  being  peculiarly 
productive,  and  I  may  say  I  am  hoping 
one  day  to  find  myself  there.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  Cape  Colony  and  the  Transvaal 
undoubtedly  contain  vast  harvests  of 
honey-yielding  plants.  This  I  send  for 
what  it  is  worth.— H.  M.,  Bristol,  June  7. 


PROLIFIC    QUEENS. 

[5554. J  No  doubt  many  of  your  readers 
would  be  greatly  interested  in  the  let  tin- 
by  Mv.  Thomas  Wells  (5543,  pago  225) 
re  the  above.  I  think  we  shall  hear  more 
of  the  prolificness  of  queens  this  season. 
Take  the  case  of  one  of  my  hives,  which 
was  made  up  last  September  from  three 
driven  lots  of  bees  headed  by  a  queen  of 
the  same  year,  and  which  came  out  strong 
in  the  siDring. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  whicii 
foumlation  they  would  draw  out  quickest, 
I  inserted  on  May  15  one  sheet  of  Weed  and 
one  of  Taylor's,  Welwyn.  I  looked  in  this 
hive  on  May  17,  and  found  the  sheet  of 
Taylor's  foundation  fully  drawn  out,  and 


an  egg  in  nearly  every  cell ;  the  frame  of 
Weed  being  only  partly  drawn  out.  On 
May  21  I  put  in  another  sheet  of  each 
kind,  the  result  being  on  the  24th  one 
frame  fully  drawn  out  and  filled  with  eggs  ; 
the  frame  of  Weed  not  quite  so  far  ad- 
vanced. 

On  June  1  I  put  on  rack  of  ten  shallow 
frames  fitted  with  Taylor's  foundation,  and 
to-day,  June  13,  they  are  nearly  all  full 
of  sealed  brood.  This  looks  like  a  good 
queen,  with  good  foundation,  and  wcath'-r 
being  right  this  season,  they  .>vill  no  doubt 
give  a  very  creditable  account  of  them- 
selves. 

I  have  also  had  an  ojjportunity  of  see- 
ing the  prolificness  of  other  queens  in  this 
district,  having  brought  a  swarm  home  on 
June  8  that  weighed  6  lb.,  and  another  at 
5  lb.  weight. 

I  trust  brother  bee-keepers  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  a 
good  harvest  this  season. — E.  Geo.  Ivt5^ 
Ollerton,  June  13. 


SWARMS  UNITING. 

[5555. J  We  have  had  what  we  consider 
a  somewhat  unusual  experience  with  our 
bees,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  parti- 
culars for  your  valuable  paper  the  B.B.J. 
I  may  incidentally  mention  that  my  father 
was  away  at  the  time  for  the  week-end, 
and  consequently  I  was  driven  rather 
into  a  corner.  On  June  12  the 
weather  was  very  close  and  thunder 
threatened  several  times  during  the  da,y  ; 
previous  to  this  it  had  been  rather  cold  and 
wet,  and,  consequently,  the  bees  could  not 
do  very  much. 

At  9.15  a.m.  on  that  day  my  first  swarm 
issued.  This  settled  in  our  garden,  and 
I  took  it  in  the  usual  way.  About  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  later  another  swarm  issued, 
anil  joined  the  first  one  in  the  skep  ;  and 
within  an  hour  (or,  to  be  more  precise,  be 
tween  9.15  a.m.  and  10.30  a.m.)  I  had  no 
les's  than  seven  swarms  out,  at  intervals 
of  about  ten  minutes  between  each,  and 
they  all  joined  the  first  one.  •  It  was  soon 
evident  that  one  skep  was  not  sufficient  to 
hold  them,  so  I  put  down  another  empty 
skep  by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  the  bees 
look  to  this  very  well.  The  two  sleeps  were 
Sdon  very  full,  and  there  were  some  bees 
on  the  outside.  However,  after  a  time, 
they  seemed  to  have  settled  nicely.  I  well 
sheltered  them  by  putting  several  leafy 
boup-hs  all  round  the  sides  to  keep  off  the 
direct  rays  of  Ihe  sun. 

Things  now  began  to  get  quieter,  but  at 
11.30  I  had  an  eighth  swarm  issue,  which, 
happily,  kept  separate  from  the  others. 
These  T  successfully  hived.  After  lunch  I 
busied  myself  in  getting  the  hives,  etc., 
ready  for  putting  the  bee.s  in  in  the  even- 
ing.   However,  at  3.30  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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noon  I  noticed  something  unusual  liappen- 
ine  ;  the  whole  contents  of  the  two  skeps 
(i.e.,  the  seven  swarms)  came  out,  and  the 
air  was  literally  black  with  bees.  I  was 
afraid  whetlicr  thi^-y  would  not  go  right 
away,  so  I  syringed  them  with  water.  They 
eventually  settled  (together)  about  thirty 
yards  off,  in  a  pear  tree,  in  the  adjoining 
garden.  The  bees  covered  the  whole  stem 
of  the  tree  (about  five  feet  high),  and  also 
clxistered  in  the  branches.  They  were  then 
in  a  rather  difficult  position  to  take  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  bees  over  so 
large  a  space.  I  got  all  the  available 
empty  skeps^ — four  in  all — well  moistened 
them  with  water,  and  then  brushed  the 
bees  into  them.  When  the  first  skep  was 
full  I  took  the  second,  and  so  on  until  1 
had  the  bulk  of  the  bees  hived.  They  then 
settled  down  very  well,  and  we  brought 
them  home  in  the  evening,  and  put  them  m 
two  "W.B.C."  hives. 

I  was  very  careful  to  weigh  each  skejD 
before  throwing  bees  out,  after  which  I 
weighed  the  empty  skeps  ;  the  net  weight 
of  the  bees  was  as  follows  : — Put  into  No.  1 
hive  19  lb.  ;  put  into  No.  2  20^-  lb.  ;  total, 
SQg  lb.  bees.  The  eighth  swarm  (which  I 
returned  to  the  hive  it  came  from)  weighed 
82  lb.  This  made  a  total  for  the  day  of 
48  lb.  bees.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  divide 
the  large  quantity  into  three,  but  being 
all  together  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether 
one  had  a  queen  in  each  lot. 

I  put  on  a  crate  of  shallow-frames  the 
same  day  to  give  them  plenty  of  room,  and 
to-day  (Tuesday)  we  put  on  a  second  crate. 
They  are  now  working  well,  and  tlie  hives 
are  quite  full  of  bees.  I  was  very  parti- 
cular as  to  the  weights,  and  I  had  two  per- 
sons to  verify  them.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  you  have  ever  heard  of  a  parallel  case. 
If  you  consider  the  foregoing  sufficiently 
interesting  to  your  readers,  I  should  >.e 
very  pleased  if  you  would  jjublish  it. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation. — Garnet  T. 
Temblett,  Andover,  June  14. 

[It  is  not  uncommon  in  large  apiaries 
where  swarming  is  not  controlled,  and  the 
commotion  created  by  a  swai*m  frequently 
induces  other  colonies  to  swarm  also,  in 
which  cases  they  generally  unite. — Eds.] 


TRAPPING  WAX-MOTHS. 
[5556.]  I  have  long  studied  wax- 
moths,  and  having  forty  liives  (spring 
count),  in  order  to  keep  these  pests  out  it 
takes  me  all  my  time,  thoiugh,  to  see  the 
hives  at  Plavia  (Istria)  literally  crammed 
full  of  bees,  it  would  do  your  eyes  good. 
These  hives  are  already  full  of  honey. 
The  best  trap  for  these  wax-moths  that  I 
have  found  is  bird  lime  twigs  stuck  into 
a  cork  as  in  diagram,  with  a  glass 
of  oil  in  the  centre  with  a  wick  floating  on 


the  top  similar  to  a  night-light.  This,  will 
last  for  many  nights.  The  moths  at  night 
are  attracted  by  the  light,  and  in  their 
endeavour  to  get  at  it  they  stick  to  the 
bird  lime,  never  to  get  away  again.  You 
have  no  idea  how  quickly  you  will  get  rid 
of  the  moths  in  this  manner.  I  have  been 
most  successful  with  the  mole-traps  re- 
commended in  B.J.  for  1903,  page  224,  and 
ajn  much  obliged  to  those  gentlemen  who 
kindly  helped  me  when  in  need.  I  hope 
some  of  my  bee-brothers  will  benefit  by 
this  moth-trap.  This  is  just  the  time  for 
them  out  here,  but  possibly  in  England 
they  come  out  later.  I  have  seen  no  traj>s 
for  moths  mentioned  in  your  interesting 
Bee  Jottrnal  up  to  the  present,  so  liope 
to  hear  someone    has    benefited  by  it.     I 


Wax-Moth  Trap. 

have  also  to  contend  here  against  black 
scoi'pions,  and  I  have  killed  many  large 
ones  too,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  trap  for 
them.  Can  any  reader  of  B.J.  help  me? 
I  find  them  under  the  coverings  and  in 
corners.  Wishing  all  a  prosperous  honey 
year — Nemo,  Trieste,  Austria,  June  11. 


DRONES  IN  HIVES. 

[5557.]  Seeing  the  very  opposite  views 
expressed  on  the -question  of  "drones  in 
hives,  I  venture  to  offer  a  humble  sug- 
gestion. It  is  that  after  the  mating  season 
a  piece  of  excluder  zinc,  with  two  or  three 
escape  cones  inserted,  large  enough  for 
drones  to  pass  through,  should  be  fixed 
across  the  full  width  of  entrance.  The 
drones  would  get  out,  but  not  one  in  len 
get  back,  and  this  might  prevent  swarm- 
ing. Of  course  the  workers  would  pass 
through  the  zinc  with  some  little  crowding, 
but  this  need  onlj^  be  for  a  day  or  two,  as 
the  drones  would  be  dead.- — Carshalton, 
June  14. 

PERSISTENT  SWARMING. 
[5558.]  I  am  enclosing  a  short  report  of 
the  doings  of  my  bees,  which  may  be  useful 
for  your  paper  or  not,  as  you  '  decule. 
Last  year  I  re-queened  two  of  my  hives 
with  Italian  queens,  and  so  far  they  have 
been  a  great  success.  One  hive  has 
twelve  brood  frames,  the  centre  ones  are 
packed  with  brood,  and  the  outside  ones 
are  ready  to  have  the  honey  extracted.  On 
the  top  I  have  two  supers  containing  - 
twenty-one  sections  each  nearly  ready  ^or 
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taking  off.  To-day  I  removed  ten  sealed 
queen  cells.  On  June  1  this  hive  swarmed 
and  I  returned  the  bees  to  the  hive  after 
ascertaining  that  no  young  queen  was 
hatched,  and  removing  all  queen  cells. 
On  the  11th  they  swarmed  again,  rising 
high  in  the  air,  and  flying  oft"  in  spite  of 
all  our  ett'orts  to  stop  them.  After  cross- 
ing a  large  field,  the  road,  and  canal,  they 
alighted  in  a  small  gai'den  belonging  to  a 
fann  in  which  an  empty  bar-framed  hive 
stood,  its  occupants  having  died  during  the 
winter.  This  the  swarm  entered.  I  need 
not  say  I  saw  them  safely  in,  and  later  in 
the  evening  carried  them  home. — T.  T., 
Bolton-le-Sands,  June  14. 


(^mfm  and  |lcpltes. 


[3463.]  No  Eggs  in  Cells. — Will  you 
kindly  give  me  your  advice  on  the 
following? — A  stock  in  my  apiary  was 
given  shallow  frames  May  19.  Bees 
occupied  same  sti-ongly  May  21,  and 
swarmed  May  26.  I  then  i-emoved  five 
queen  cells  9.30  a.m.,  May  29  ;  the  same 
stock  sent  off  a  cast  June  3.  The  parent 
stock  is  now  in  super  strongly  again 
June  11.  The  swarm  is  now  on  twelve 
frames  all  worked  out  and  brood  in  every 
frame,  and  these  I  jiropose  supering 
June  18.  The  cast  on  four  frames  had 
worked  them  out  by  June  11,  but  no  eggs 
were  in  the  cells.  Bees  carrying  in  pollen 
fairly  fast  and  drones  were  entering  hive 
June  12.  All  these  particulars  and  dates 
I  get  in  a  few  seconds  from  the  "B.B.K. 
Notebook,"  which  I  consider  all  beekeepers 
should  possess.  I  would  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  tell  me  :  1.  Is  it  considered 
good  bee-kaeping  to  remove  queen  cells 
with  the  object  of  preventing  swai-ming, 
and,  if  so,  how  long  before  siipering  should 
it  be  done?  2.  Would  the  queen  which 
headed  the  cast  be  already  hatched  before 
cells  were  removed  ?  3.  Should  she  not 
have  been  fertilised  before  now,  as  there 
have  been  several  sunny  days,  or  would  the 
drones  seen  to  enter  fertilise  her  in  the 
hive?  4.  Would  you  advise  another  ex- 
amination in  a  week,  and  what  should  I 
then  do  if  there  are  still  no  eggs  in  cells? 
I  await  your  kind  reply  through  the  B.B.J, 
with  interest. — A.  H.  W.,  Four  Oaks, 
June  13. 

Reply. — 1.  When  bees  commence  making 
queen  cells  it  is  difficult  to  pi-event  swarm- 
ing. The  best  plan  is  to  remove  combs  of 
brood  and  give  the  queen  room  for  egg- 
laying.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  queen  is  usually 
fertilised  on  the  wing,  and  leaves  the  hive 
for  this  purpose  from  the  third  to  fifth  day 
after  emerging  from  the  cells.  This  period 
may  be  delayed  by  the  weather  if  cold, 


although  after  the  twenty-first  day  the 
queen  generally  becomes  a  drone  breeder. 
4.  At  next  examination  we  have  no  doubt 
you  will  find  eggs  as  the  bees  are  carrying 
in  pollen  for  brood.  If  the  lot  is  queenless 
unite  with  one  having  a  queen. 

[3464.]  Temperature  of  Hives. — Am  I 
right  in  leaving  on  two^  felt  quilts  on  top  of 
section  crates  ?  I  live  in  Northumberland, 
where  the  climate  is  chilly  and  variable. 
2.  Would  you  fvirther  kindly  advise  me  as 
to  why  a  strong  hive  of  Carniolan  bees  will 
not  go  up  into  sections,  which  ar'e  fitted 
with  full  foundation  ?  I  have  them  m  a 
large  hive  with  ten  frames  of  brood  bars, 
all  full  of  brood,  and  above  ten  shallow 
bars,  which  are  full  of  part  brood,  part 
honey,  and  on  top  crate  of  sections.  They 
have  swarmed  once,  and  seem  very  strong.  I 
have  now  driven  the  queen,  etc. ,  down  into 
lower  brood-chamber  and  put  on  a  queen- 
excluder,  and  I  assume,  when  brood  in 
shallow  frames  has  hatched,  bees  will  fill 
with  honey  and  then  go  on  to  sections.  Am 
I  right?  Your  reply  will  be  esteemed. — 
X.  Y.  Z.,  Salisbury,  June  11. 

Reply. — In  your  district  you  are  quite 
right  in  keeping  on  the  quilts.  2.  Your 
rack  is  probably  not  wrapped  up  warm 
enough.  Bees  will  not  take  to  sections  un- 
less they  are  well  protected  from  cold.  If 
you  can  keep  the  bees  from  swarming  again 
they  ought  to  continue  work  above  and  fill 
the  hatching  brood-cells  with  honey,  unless 
unfavourable  weather  prevents  them  from 
doing  so. 

[3465.]  Bees  Fighting. — I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  if  I  have  done 
wrong  in  the  following: — 1.  On  May  29  I 
had  a  good  swarm  from  a  hive.  On  June  6 
a  cast  came  out,  was  taken  and  thrown  back 
the  same  evening.  The  super  was  on,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  room.  On  June  9  they 
came  out  again,  and  thinking  it  was  no  use 
to  puti  them  back,  I  decided  to  unite 
to  rather  a  small  swarm  that  I  had  hived 
three  weeks  ago.  This  I  did  in  the  evening, 
after  spraying  both  with  syrup,  as  per 
"  Guide  Book."  Soon  after  fighting  began, 
and  apparently  went  on  all  night,  as  next 
morning  about  half  or  more  of  the  bees 
were  dead  on  the  ground.  If  I  made  any 
mistake  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  to 
avoid  in  the  future.  I  was  unable  to  catch 
tlie  queen  going  in  with  the  swarm.  2. 
Can  bees  be  driven  in  the  autumn  from  a 
box,  like  many  cottagers  use,  into  a  skep? 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  am,  etc. — 
M.  D.,  Seaford,  June  10. 

Reply. — 1.  As  you  did  not  require  your 
cast  the  better  plan  would  have  been  to 
destroy  all  qixeen-cells  before  returning  it 
to  the  hive.  For  uniting,  it  is  necessary 
that  both  lots  have  the  same  scent  or  be 
well  dusted  with  flour  and  the  bees 
thoroughly  mixed.     The     queen     of     th© 
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swarm  should  also  have  been  captured. 
This  not  having  been  done  and  the  sj)raying 
not  sufficient  are  the  cause  of  the  fighting. 
2.  Yes,  just  as  well  as  from  a  skep,  only  the 
rapping  must  be  harder. 

[3466.]  Queen  Mating. — Will  you  please 
tell  me  in  B.B.J,  if  queens  can  be  mated  in 
hive,  as  there  ai'e  a  lot  of  common  bees 
about,  and  I  wish  to  rear  pure  Italians? 
Could  I  put  Italian  drones  from  another 
hive  in  nuclei  with  virgin  queens?  I  enclose 
name,  etc.,  and  sign  myself — B.,  Birming- 
ham, June  11. 

Reply.^ — Queens  mate  on  the  wing,  and 
not  in  the  hive.  It  would  be  useless  for  you 
to  put  drones  from  auotlicr  hivc^  in  tlic 
nuclei  with  virgin  queens  f(jr  this  purjioSf. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  pi'event  drones  flying 
out  from  hives  containing  common  bees  by 
means  of  drone  traps. 

[3467.]  Bleaching  Wax. — Would  you  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  how  to  bleach  bees- 
wax? It  is  Weed  foundation,  but  as  I  have 
heather  honey  in  the  combs  it  is  dark  when 
melted,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it  yellow 
in  colour  if  it  can  be  made  so,  as  I  could 
then  sell  it  for  a  better  price.  People  do 
not  care  for  dark-coloured  wax,  as  they 
think  it  is  not  pure.  Perhaps  you  or  some 
of  the  B.B.J,  readers  could  tell  me.  I  send 
name  and  sign  myself — Beeswax,  Sheffield, 
June  11. 

Reply. — Wax-bleachers  draw  wax  into 
small  ribbons,  which  are  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  for  several  weeks.  It  can 
also  be  treated  with  chemicals,  but  in  using 
acids  great  care  is  necessary.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  process: — Take  ^  oz.  of  the  best 
roll  annotto,  cut  it  into  thin  pieces  and  put 
it  in  a  clean  copper  or  enamelled  vessel  with 
a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  it  imtil  it  is  per- 
fectly dissolved  ;  then  add  14  lb.  of  melted 
wax  and  continue  the  boiling  until  the  wax 
has  taken  up  the  colour  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  water  has  evaporated,  then, 
withdrawing  the  heat,  carefully  sprinkle 
over  its  whole  surface  about  half  a  fluid 
ounce  of  sulphuric  acid.  Attention  must 
be  paid  or  it  will  froth  up  and  boil  over. 
Tlie  melted  wax  should  now  be  covered  and 
left  for  some  hours  to  settle  and  cool  slowly, 
care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  tlie  sedi- 
ment. All  the  impurities  will  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cake  and  should  be  scraped 
off. 

[M68.]  Sentinels  at  Entrance  of  Hive.— 
I  have  two  hives  of  bees.  One  hive  has  a 
complete  row  of  sentinels  at  entrance,  but 
at  the  other  hive  I  never  notice  any 
sentinels  at  all.  Kindly  tell  me  if  an 
absence  of  sentinels  indicates  anything  ?--- 
Mel  Ros^,  Isle  of  Wight,  June  15. 

Reply. ^ — It  indicates  that  the  hive  with 
the  sentinels  is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and 
is  move  vigilant  in  guarding  its  entranoe. 


[3469.]  Case  of  Arrenotohia. — Would  you 
kindly  examine  the  queen  enclosed  in  box, 
which  I  send.  She  was  hatched  about  the 
middle  of  April,  but  did  not  commence  to 
lay  until  about  three  weeks  later,  when  I 
found  eggs  on  one  frame.  About  two  weeks 
later  I  again  examined  the  hive  and  found 
a  few  more  eggs,  but  the  others  were  in  the 
same  state  as  when  first  seen.  I  again  ex- 
amined them  on  the  14th  and  found  eggs 
on  three  frames,  but  still  none  hatched. 
Could  you  enlighten  me  on  this  matter  ?  I 
believe  there  were  drones  about  at  the  time 
the  queen  was  hatched.  Thanking  you  lor 
your  former  replies,  I  send  name  and  sign 
— T.  B.,  W(jrcestor,  June  15. 

Rei'LY. — The  abduminal  segments  of 
queen  have  been  damaged,  either  by  pinch- 
ing or  other  pressure,  and  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  she  is  not  able  to 
fertilise  the  eggs,  although  there  are 
spermatoza  in  the  spermatheca.  To  this 
state  the  name  of  "  arrenotokia  "  is  given. 

[3470.]  Bees  Not  Taking  to  Suijers. — 
Having  placed  sections  in  my  hive  some 
twelve  days  since,  I  find  practically  no 
work  has  yet  been  done  upon  them, 
though  a  few  bees  may  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  sections,  possibly  totalling  three  or 
four  dozen  altogether.  Should  any  means 
be  taken  to  get  a  larger  number  of  bees  up, 
or  is  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  among 
the  sections  sufficient  to  guarantee  more 
following  in  due  time  ?  No  smoke  was 
used  to  frighten  bees  when  peeping  in,  and 
the  body-box  appeared  pretty  full  of  bees, 
judging  from  the  three  observatory  win- 
dows. The  hive  is  a  ten-frame  one.  I  en- 
close name  and  sign — Doubtful,  Cheshire, 
June  16. 

Reply. — If  the  bees  ai'e  not  up  in  the 
supers  now  the  colony  must  be  weak  or  the 
supers  not  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to 
work  in  them.  Reduce  the  number  of 
frames  in  hive  so  as  to  crowd  the  bees 
below,  which  probably  will  induce  them  to 
go  up. 

[M71.]  Fertile  Workers. —Fmding  two 
lots,  one  especially  rather  weak,  I  united 
them  on  May  16.  They  were  then  strong, 
and  on  19th  I  placed  a  supei-,  with  ex- 
cluder zinc  at  entrance,  as  on  other 
colonies  to  jDrevent  swarming,  notwith- 
standing which  on  May  25  a  swarm  issued. 
The  swarm  colony  is  doing  well,  but  the 
parent  hive  has  failed  to  raise  queen,  and 
fertile  worker  of  workers  have  set  up. 
How  to  distinguish  these  ,  from  other 
workers  I  do  not  know.  Nor  am  I  aware 
of  any  full  description  or  representation 
of  eggs  so  as  to  distinguish  that  stage  from 
unsealed  colony.  Sliould  excluder  zinc 
at  entrance  not  prevent  issue  of  queen  or 
drones?  Any  advice  for  guidance  on  above 
contretemps  in  your  next  number  will  be 
most  welcome. — Sussex  DoA\Tsrs,  June  15. 
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Reply. — ^You  cannot  distinguish  a  fertile 
worker  from  other  bees,  and  must  catch 
them  in  the  act  of  laying  the  eggs,  which 
do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  those  of  a 
queen.  Excluder  zinc,  if  with  proper  per- 
forations, would  prevent  issue  of  drones 
and  queen  unless  they  were  very  small. 
The  plan  of  putting  excluder  zinc  at  the 
entrance  is,  luiwever,  a  very  bad  one,  and 
may  get  choked  up  by  drones.  Your  best 
plan  is  to  break  up  the  colony,  dividing  it 
among  strong  colonies  having  fertile 
queen. 


IvEVlEWS    OF   FOREIGN   JOURNAl^S. 

Bu   "  Nrmn." 

We  read  in  (Jlecnniiijs  that  W.  A.  Moore 
and  G.  F.  White,  bacteriologists  of  the  De- 
imrtment  of  Agriculture  of  New  York,  who 
did  not  agree  with  Dr.  W.  R.  Howard,  who 
had  stated  that  black  brood  was  due  to  a 
specific  bacilkis,  which  he  named  Bacillutf 
iniUi,  have  gone  over  their  work  again,  and 
their  report  differs  diametrically  from  that 
of  Dr.  Howard.  They  have  examined  many 
more  specimens  sent  in  by  the  inspectors, 
and  in  every  sample  they  found  BaciUus 
alvei.  Specimens  were  received  from 
Columbia,  Albany,  Schoharie,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Green  Counties.  The  bacterio- 
logical findings  in  not  a  single  case  dis- 
closed Bacillus  inHii  of  Dr.  Howard. 
Messrs  Moore  and  White  both  appear  to 
discredit  the  work  of  Dr.  Howard,  for 
besides  not  finding  Bacillus  uiilii,  they  were 
not  able  to  discover  the  bacillus  of  pickled 
brood,  which  Dr.  Howard  has  called 
Asperrjillus  pollinis.  The  same  investigators 
conducted  a  number  of  experiments  to  de 
termine  the  value  of  the  treatment  with 
formalin  for  foul  brood,  but  found  it  to  be 
not  entirely  effective.  Their  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that,  if  the  fumes  of  it  are  ap- 
plied long  eiKiugh  inside  a  hermetically 
eealed  enclosure,  it  will  kill  the  living 
germs.  Two  or  three  hours  they  consider 
insufficient,  nor  twenty-four  hours  in  an 
ordinary  bee-hive.  Affected  combs  should 
be  subjected  to  two  days'  fumigation  in  an 
air-tight  compartment  to  kill  the  spores  in 
the  decaye  I  larv?e. 

In  Lc  Buchcr  Bchic  M.  Van  Hay  says  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  hive  are  renewed 
during  sum,mer  three  or  four  times,  and 
once  between  October  and  the  middle  of 
April.  The  older  worker  bees  disappear 
during  winter,  ami  only  the  young  bees — 
those  hatched  late  in  the  season — survive 
until  spring  to  commt-nce  the  work  of  the 
year.  A  colony  given  an  Italian  queen  on 
September  20  had  no  common  bees  left  on 
April  11  following. 


%n  ^hflirs  to  (!l«n«. 

A  nominal  charge  of  2«.  6d.  is  made  for  notices  i" 
this  column,  which  covers  coat  oj  insertion  from,  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Canh  should  accompany  ordert  for 
insertion, 

July  14  and  15,  an  G-rimsby.— Show  of  Honey, 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Aaiioiiltural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A.  fourteen 
classes  Liberal  m  mey  prizes  and  silver  medals. 
Schednles  from  R.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K.A  , 
Tothill,  Altord,  Lines.    Entries  closed. 

July  27,  at  Henbary,  near  Bristol.-Annnal 
Show  of  the  Henbury  iJistiict  Bee-keepers'  Association 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion. Several  open  classes  with  good  prizes  (two  classes 
with  free  entry).  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
.1.  Atkin  Waller,  Pen  Park,  Westbury-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol.    Entiies  close  July  2  J. 

July  27  and  28,  at  CardifF.— Glamorgan  B.K.A. 
Show  of  Honey,  Wax,  and  Appliances  in  connection  with 
the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes 
(open  to  non-members)  fur  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey, 
Appliances,  Frame  Hive,  Wax,  Observatory  Hive,  and 
Comb  in  Fancy  Design,  iledals  and  money  prizes. 
Scheduler  from  Wm.  Richards,  Gabalfa,  Cardiff. 
Entries  close  July  21. 

July  29,  30,  and  August  1  and  ?,  at 
Sontnport.— Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society.  Liberal  money-prizes  are  offered 
for  lioney  along  with  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
B.K.A.  and  also  of  the  Society.  Open  classes  for  Honey- 
Trophy.  Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  Honey- 
Confectionery,  Bee  Flowers,  Instructive  Exhibits  in  Bee- 
Cnlture,  &c.  Schedules  from  Edward  Bohane, 
Secretary,  Miller-arcade,  Preston.  Entries  close' 
June  29. 

August  KB  mk  Holiday'',  "Windsor  District, 
Berk«  BK.A— Annual  She,  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  the  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  (by  permission 
of  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  J  P.,  C.C.)  Open  classes  for 
Observatory  Hive,  Twelve  lib.  Sections,  and  Twelve 
l-)b  .Jars  Extracted  Honey.  Also  classes  for  Berks  only, 
and  for  Windsor  District  only.  Schedules  from  W.  S. 
Darby,  Hon.  Sec  ,  Consort  Villas,  Clewer.  Entries 
close  July  23. 

Ausust  3  to  5,  at  Iludaersfield.— Show  of 
Honey,  &c  ,  in  connection  with  the  Koyal  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society  Schedules  and  form  of  entry 
from  Hon.  Sec  ,  John  Maughan,  Blake-street,  York. 
Entries  cose  June  25.  Late  entries  at 
double  fees  up  to  July  2. 

August  4,  at  Kingsthorpe,  Worthant".— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey  (Entry  Jree.)  Piizes  20s., 
10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthnrpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 

August  10,  at  Wye.— Kent  Honey  Show  — .^everal 
classes  for  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey,  Trophy,  Wax, 
Mead,  Cakes,  &c.,  &c.  Liberal  cash  prizes  and  silver 
medals.  Open  Cla-ses  for  Single  lib  ,Iar  Extracted 
Honey  (Light);  Ditto  (Dark) ;  Single  1-lb.  Section,  with 
prizes  of  20s.,  10s  ,  and  5s.  in  eacli  class.  Bee  Demon- 
strations, Horticultural  Show,  Cycle  Sports,  &c.  En- 
tries close  August  5.  Schedules  from  .T.  Tippen, 
Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford,  Kent. 

August  24,  at  Fleetwood.— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
.Tars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lh.  .fars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Kossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Eatries 
close  August  14. 

Au'^ust  24,  at  Sindb-'ch.— Honev  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  Open  classes  for 
Bives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
j.rizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground. Schedules  from  T.  A.  Beckett,  St.  Werburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  cloae  August  3  (at 
double  fees  August  10). 
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August  24  and  25,  at  Leaminiton.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwiclcshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K.A. ,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  LlansoHen.— In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lh.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey,  and  Beeswax 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Biook  Bank, 
Llangollen.    Entries  close  August  11. 

August  3iJ,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashite.— Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Oartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  ami  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s.,  58.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  via  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  Jcr  addresses  of  manujac- 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  repVes  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g«w,ral 
good  oj  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
vxish  our  correspondents  to  hear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  aluaysbe  replied  to  in  the  issueim- 
mi diatily  follouing  the  rictipt  of  their  cr mmunicatiov .i . 


Walton  Park  (Clevedon). — The  old  queen 
must  have  been  supei'seded  and  swarm 
headed  by  a  young  one.  You  can  tell  if 
she  is  fei-tile  by  examining  the  combs  to 
see  if  there  ai-e  any  eggs.  Superseding 
of  old  queen  is  not  tmusual.  Most  likely 
the  bird  you  saw  was  a  butcher  bird. 
The  bees  are  not  sufficiently  crowded  in 
the  supers,  and  during  chilly  weather 
keep  as  near  the  cluster  as  they  can. 

Apiarist  (Cumberland). — The  immature 
bees  (not  larvae)  have  been  chilled,  and 
therefore  cast  out  of  the  hive.  None  of 
them  are  full  grown.  They  appear 
healthy,  but  we  cannot  say  if  there  is 
foul  brood  in  the  hive  without  seeing 
combs  with  brood  in  various  stages. 

T.  T.  (Carnforth).— The  old  queen  should 
have  been  i"emoved  before  you  inserted 
brood  with  queen  cells,  as  these  are 
liable  to  be  torn  down  when  there  is  a 
queen  in  the  hive. 

D.  M.  C.  (Haddington).  —  The  queen 
reached  us  perfectly  fiat,  but  from  the 
brightness  of  the  wings  we  judge  her 
to  be  a  young  one  of  the  common  variety. 
You  should  be  more  careful  in  address- 
ing your  letters  correctly.  Your  letter 
addressed  to  Oxford  Street  has  made 
several  journeys  before  it  reached  our 
office. 

Carshalton.— Drones  are  usually  cast  out 
when  bees  give  up  the  idea  of  swarming 
or  if  short  of  supplies. 

Suspected  Combs. 

B.  B.  (Derby). — Both  combs  sent  contain 
nothing  but  dried  pollen,  and  they  are 
free  from  disease.  We  should,  however, 
advise  cutting  out  any  combs  that  show 
mouldiness  in  the  cells. 


S.  M.  (Sheffield). — Sample  sent  shows  foul 
brood  in  a  very  advanced  stage.  The 
queen  is  evidently  a  drone-breeder,  as 
the  worker  cells  contained  drones.  The 
colony  is  worthless,  and  should  be 
destroyed. 

L.  G.  S.  (Dublin). — Very  bad  case  of  foul 
brood,  nearly  every  cell  being  diseased. 
All  such  combs  should  be  destroyed 
without  delay,  and  the  bees  treated  as 
recommended  in  "Guide  Book." 

WoRDSLEY  (Stourbridge).- — Sample  shows  a 
bad  case  of  foul  brood,  and  the  treatment 
should  be  drastic  and  immediate. 

Doubtful  (Ely). — There  is  both  chilled 
and  foul  brood  in  comb  sent. 

W.  D.  (Warwickshire). — Foul  brood  of  long 
standing.  As  the  bees  have  died  out 
destroy  the  combs  and  frames. 

Wilts  (Swindon). — The  whole  of  the  brood 
is  badly  chilled. 

Special    Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Ttvelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence ;  for  evtry  additional 
Three  wordss  or  under,  One  Penny 

Advertisements  for  current  issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

FERTILE  QUEENS,  return  post  4s.  each.  Four-frame 
STOCKS,  with  young  Fertile    Queen,  15s.  each. 

Frank  Reed,  Portslade,  Sussex. b  71 

FEW  MORE  SWARMS  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.    Every 

one  travelled  safely  this  season,  some  600  miles. 

Davidson  Expert.  Beecioft,  Basinsrstrke.  b  70 

jiLLr  i.UW  J!i±t  PLAiN  is  (ilaik,  ie  ihaui).      Ucst  lor 

early  flowering.      8d.  per  dozen,  4s.  per  hundred  ; 

carriage  free.    John  V.  Phillips,  Speichley,  Worcester. 

p  60 

L^llvuiM.     ilJiAl-lUi    ISAitJnAl.  OV^ARJjS,    i  S.  UU. 

O  including  skeps,  guaranteed  safe  arrival.  Cadman, 
Codsall  Wood. B  58 

WANTED  EXTRACTOR  in  good  condition  ;  Cowan's 
preferred.     State  lowest  price.     Thornton,  7, 
Hose  Side,  Liscard.                                                      b  61 
HAT  OFFERS  in  SWARMS  foi-  ten  Ducks  (laying) 
and  five  Drakes?     Tildesley,  New  Invention, 
Wolverhampton.                                                          B  59 
'pHKKB     BAR- FRAME    HIVES    by    Taylor,    and 
1      complete  Outfit,  30s.    Drake,  366a,  Mtrton-rojd, 
Soiithflelds,  Wandsworth.                                           b  56 
ANTED,    .60    good    SWARMS    BEE.S.      TREBBLB, 
Devon  Hive  Works,  Rbmansleigh,  South  Molton. 
; 1_65_ 

WANTED,  strong,  healthy  SWARM  ;  will  give  prize 
pen  Cromblehomes,  Silver  Wyandottes,  value  £1. 
Entwistle,  Blackbrook,  Bel  per. b  64 

EXTRACTOR   FOR  SALE,  takes  Standards,  or  two 
Sections,   strong,  perfect,   cost  14s.  6d.,  9s.  6d. 
cash.     Strong  Swarms  on  hand,  10s.  6d.     F.  Porter, 

Manby,  Louth,  Lines . B  63 

r\r\  NATURAL  SWARMS  WANTED;  empty  skepi 
/JvJ  supplied.  Parkes,  Booton  Hall  Apiary, 
Cheshire.  B  68 

FOR  SALE,  Honey  In  Sections,  1-lb.  screw-cap  jars 
and  28-lb.  tins  ;  also  sheets  Corrugated  Roofing, 
30  in.  by  24  in.  by  1  in.  ;  Corrugations  Is.  4d.  each,  7s.  Cd. 
half  doz.,  14s.  doz.  Screw-cap  16  oz.  white  Glass  Bottles 
including  coik  wad,  203.  gross  ;  quantities  less  ;  sample 
61.     H.  J.  WiSBEY,  Whittlesford  Mill,  Cambs.        B  6vJ 

MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  pure  "Golden  frolific  " 
ITALIA iNS,  1903  Queen,  crowding  10  frames,  cost 
37s.  6d.  from  Sladen  as  Ihree-comb  nucleus  this  April; 
in  Taylor's  1904  "  W.B.C."  25s.  Hive  ;  working  in  supers  ; 
cost  me  £3  9s.  complete.  Very  strong  lO-frame  Stock 
Sladen 's  "Hardy  and  Prolific''  1903  Queen,  32s.  6d.  as 
Apiil  nucleus  ;  in  flrst-rate  standard  hive  snpered  ;  cost 
me  £3  complete.  Both  will  easily  return  their  cost  this 
season.  Taylor's  1  cwt.  Rlpener  10s.  6<l.  in  March, 
unused.  Reasonable  offers.  Cash  or  first  quality  honey 
loC.  Leal,  Hayle  Poultiy  Farm,  Ltd.,  (.ornwall.  b  67 
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ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

SHOW  AT  PARK  ROYAL,  LONDON. 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
R.A.S.E.  opened  on  Tuesday,  21st  inst.,  at 
the  Society's  permanent  show-yard,  Park 
Royal,  London.  During  the  past  year 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  ground 
and  add  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
visitors,  and  one  must  indeed  b.^  difficult  to 
please  who  finds  fault  with  such  an  excel- 
lently planned  and  approachable  en- 
closure. Brilliant  sunshine  enabled  one 
to  see  the  showyard  at  its  best,  and  al- 
though members  of  the  society  and  ex- 
hibitors were  present  in  large  numbers, 
the  attendance  of  the  public  fell  far  short 
of  expectations.  Although  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  have  a  permanent  home  near 
the  metropolis,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  aban- 
donment of  a  peripatetic  career  will  not 
jsrove  disastrous  financially  to  the  society, 
and  compel  it  to  return  to  the  old  plan  of 
holding  its  annual  shows  in  populated 
districts  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  bee  department  occupied  a  pro- 
minent jDOsition  near  the  educational  de- 
partment, and  was  well  filled  with  ex- 
hibits, but  the  entries  in  the  honey  classes, 
although  considerably  larger  than  last 
year,  were  quite  inadequate  to  the  number 
and  value  of  the  prizes  offered. 

Three  collections  of  excellent  qualitj' 
were  shown,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  in 
these  "outfits  for  beginners"  at  a  fixed 
price,  for  beginners  are  apt  to  be  puzzled 
when  they  see  the  different  articles  ex- 
hibited in  these  collections,  and  fancy  that 
they  are  a  sine  qua  non  for  successful  bee- 
keeping. In  the  hive  classes,  Messrs. 
Lee  again  secured  the  first  prize  with 
a  "W.B.C."  hive,  the  second  prize  in 
class  407  going  to  Mr.  Meadows  for  a  hive 
with  an  arrangement  for  lowering  the 
swarm-preventing  chamber,  to  remove  it 
without  crushing  the  bees. 

In  class  411  Messrs.  Lee  obtained  first 
prize  for  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of  a 
"  Swarthmore  "  outfit  for  queen  rearing  in 
active  operation.  Live  cells  were  being 
v/orkei  out  and  larvse  fed,  and  the  whole 
pi'ocess  was  practically  demonstrated 
from  the  commencement,  ending  with 
two  little  nuclei  containing  fertilised 
queens.  Mr.  Meadows  obtained  second 
prize  for  a  somewhat  similar  appliance, 
said  to  be  more  adapted  to  British  require- 
ments, but  it  lacked  the  same  interest 
through  not  being  in  operation.  Mr. 
Meadows  also  obtained  third  prize  for  an 
ingenious  new  rapid  heating  wax  extractor. 

The  honey  classes  were  very  disappoint- 
ing, and  when  the  prize  cards  were  placed 


in  front  of  the  exhibits  it  looked  as  if  every 
entry  had  received  a  prize.  In  class  428 
there  were  only  two  entries  for  three  prizes, 
and  only  in  class  415  did  all  the  exhibits 
entered,  viz.,  10,  appear  on  the  tables.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  grouping  of  coun- 
ties has  not  attained  the  result  antici- 
pated. It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
B.B.K.A.-  was  induced  by  representatives 
of  County  Associations  to  form  groups  of 
counties  so  that  bee-keepex's  from  different 
districts  could  compete  amongst  them- 
selves and  not  with  those  situated  in  more 
favoiirable  localities.  The  Council  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  decided  to  try  this  experiment, 
and  have  given  in  pi-izes  at  this  one  show 
all  they  received  in  affiliation  fees  from  the 
counties  ;  it  is,  therefore,  very  discouraging 
to  find  how  little  support  the  counties  have 
given  in  exhibiting  this  year.  Now  that 
this  grouping  has  for  two  successive  years 
proved  such  a  failure,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  B.B.K.A.  to  revert  to  the  old  plan  and 
reduce  the  number  of  classes.  The  honey 
shown  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  ex- 
cellent quality  ;  the  sections  in  class  432 
being  especially  good  in  quality  and  ap- 
pearance, and  praise  is  due  to  those  who 
took  the  trouble  to  send  their  exhibits. 

In  the  trophy  class,  436,  Mr.  J.  Pear- 
man  took  first  prize  and  Mr.  R.  Brown 
second  in  a  very  close  competition,  all  tlie 
honey  staged  being  of  excellent  quality  and 
very   neatly   and   tastefully  got     up     and 

c  "f  Q  or.pi'"] 

Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  and  Rev.  T.  J.  Evans, 
Ince  Vicarage,  Chester,  judged  the  bee- 
appliances  and  miscellaneous  classes ; 
those  for  honey  and  honey  trophies  being 
taken  by  Messrs.  T.  I.  Weston  and  Dr.  P. 
Sharp,  Brant  Broughton  ;  Mr.  W.  T. 
Reid  acting  as  steward  of  the  department. 
The  following  were  the  awards: — - 

r/rt.s-.s  406. — CoUrcHon  of  Hives  and  Ap- 
pliances, Including  Suitable  Outfit  for 
Beginner  in  Bee-keeping. — 1st,  James  Lee 
and  Son,  4,  Martineau  Road,  Highburj-, 
London,  N.  ;  2nd,  W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston, 
Leicester  ;  3rd,  E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn, 
Herts. 

Class  407. — Complete  Frame-hire  for 
General  Use. — 1st,  James  Lee  and  Son  ; 
2nd,  W.  P.  Meadows;  3rd,  W.  P. 
Meadows;  h.c.,-  E.  H.  Taylor;  c,  C.  L. 
Greenhill,   80  Graham  Road,   Wimbledon. 

Class  408. — Inexpensive  Frame-hive  for 
Cottager^ s  Use.— 1st,  James  Lee  and  Son  ; 
2nd,  W.  P.  Meadows;  3rd,  E.  H.  Taylor  ; 
h.c,  AV.  P.  Meadows;  c,  C.  L.  Greenhill. 

Class  409. — Honey  Extractor. — 1st,  W. 
P.  Meadows  :  2nd,  W.  P.  Meadows  ;  3rd, 
W.  P.  Meadows. 

Class  410. — Observatory  Hive  with  Bees 
and  Queen. — 1st,  James  Lee  and  Son  ;  2nd, 
Sir  Humphrey  F.  de  Traftord,  Bart.,  Hill 
Crest,  Market  Harborough  ;  3rd,  E.  H. 
Tavlor. 
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Class  411. — Any  Appliance  Connected 
vith  Bee-heeping.—lsi,  James  Lee  and  Son  ; 
2nd,  W.  P.  Meadows. ;  3rd,  W.  P.  Meadows. 

Glass  412. — Tweli-e    1-lh.     Sections. — 1st, 

E.  C.  R.  White,  Newton  Toney,  near  Salis- 
bury;  2nd,  John  Edwards,  Callington, 
Cornwall;  3rd,  P.  B.  Govett,  Tideford, 'St. 
Germans,  Cornwall. 

Class  413. — Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Licjht-Coloured  Honey. — 1st,  J.  Edwards  , 
2nd,  J.  Chapman,  Somerset  House, 
Ludgershall,  Wilts;  3rd,  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Woosnam,  Hope,  Kingsbridge,  Devon ; 
h.c,  E.  C.  R.  White. 

Class  414. — Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Medium  or  Dark-Coloured  Honey. — 1st,  F. 
A.  Kent,  Fordington,  j^orchester ;  2nd, 
Charles  Squire,  Mortehoe,  North  Devon  ; 
3rd,  J.  Edwards  ;  h.c.  Rev.  W.  E.  Burkitt, 
Butter.nere  Rectory,  Hungerford. 

Class  415. — Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  of  Granu- 
lated Honey.— 1st,  E.   C.  R.  White  ;   2nd, 

F.  A.  Kent;  v. h.c,  J.  R.  T.  Kingwell, 
Great  Aish,  South  Brent,  Devon  ;  h.c,  F. 
Chapman. 

Class  416. — Twelve  1-lh.  Sections. — 1st, 
W.  Woodley,  Beedon,  Newbury  ;  2nrl,  W. 
Blakeman,  Ovington,  Alresford,  Hants  ; 
3rd,  H.  D.  Davidson,  Beecroft,  Basing- 
stoke. 

Class  ^7.— Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  of  Extracted 
JArflit-Colourcd  Honey. — 1st,  James  Lee 
and  Son,  Monks  Acre,  Andover  ;  2nd,  W. 
Woodley ;  3rd,  Fred  Powers,  10,  East 
Street,  Andover. 

Class  MZ.  — Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Medium  or  Darh-Coloured  Honey. — 1st, 
James  Lee  and  Son. 

Glass  419. — Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  of  Granu- 
lated Honey.— 1st,  W.  AVoodley  ;  2nd, 
James  Lee  and  Son. 

Glass  420. — Twelve  1-lb.  Sections  of  Conib 
Honey.- — 1st,  C.  Lod"e,  High  Easter, 
Chelmsford  ;  2nd,  AValter  Turner,  Langley 
House,  Brent  Eleigh,  Lavenham  ;  3rd,  H. 
W.  Seymour,  53,  Market  Place,  Henley- 
on-Thames. 

Class  ^21.~Twclve  1-lb.  Jars  of  Extracted 
JAght-Colmircd  Honey. — 1st,  S.  P.  Soal, 
Reliable  Bee-farm,  Rochford,  Essex  ;  2nd, 
C.  Lodge;  3rd/H.  W.  Seymotir  ;  h.c, 
Charles  Bocock,  Ashley  Apiaries,  New- 
market. 

Class  '^22.— Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Medium  or  Dark-Coloured  Honey. — 1st,  H. 
W.  Seymour ;  2nd,  C.  Lodge. 

Class  423. — Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  of  Granu- 
lated Honey.— 1st,  C.  Lodge ;  2nd,  H.  W. 
Seymour. 

Glass  ^2^.— Twelve  1-lb.  Sections  of  Comb 
Honey. — 1st,  G.  Hills,  Comberton,  Cam- 
bridge ;  2nd,  R.  Brown,  Flora  Apiary, 
Somersham. 

Class  425. — Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Liqht-Coloured  Honey. — 1st,  James  Adams, 
West  Haddon,  Rugby ;  2nd,  R.  Brown. 


Class  A2b.— Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  of  Extracted     ^,^ 
Aledlum  or  Dark-Coloured  Honey. — 1st,  R.       l 
Brown  ;   2nd,  F.   J.    Ord,    Chapel    Place, 
Piddington,  Northampton. 

Class  427.— Twelve  1  lb.  Jars  of  Granu- 
lated Honey. — 1st,  J.  Barnes,  Ivy  Ajjiary, 
Burwell,  Cambs  ;  2nd,  R.  Brown. 

Glass  428. — Twelve  1-lh.  Sections  of  Comb 
Honey. — 3rd,  A.  Hamer,  Landillo,  South 
Wales. 

Class  429. — Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Light-Coloured  Honey. — 1st,  A.  Hamer  ; 
2nd,  A.  G.  Preen,  Nesscliffe,  near  Shrews- 
bury ;  3rd,  G.  W.  Kirby,  10,  Summei'hill 
Road,  St.  George,  Bristol. 

Class  430.— Tacek'c  1-lb.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Medium  or  Dark-Coloured  Honey. — 1st,  G. 
W.  Kirby;  2nd,  G.  M.  Tune,  Froney- 
sylte,  Llangollen,  North  Wales  ;  3rd, 
John  Helme,  Norton  Canon,  Weobley, 
Herefordshire. 

Class  431. — Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  of  Granu- 
lated Honey. — 1st,  John  Helme;  2nd, 
John  Arthars,   Studley,   Warwickshire. 

Glass  432. — Twelve  1-lb.  Sections  of  Comb 
Honey. — 1st,  A.  W.  Weatherhogg,  Wil- 
loughton,  Lincoln  ;  2nd,  Miss  Helena 
Ratclitfe,    Barthomley,    near  Crewe. 

Glass  433. — Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Lir/ht -Coloured  Honey. — 1st,  G.  H.  Garner, 
Oxford  Road,  Altrincham ;  2nd,  T.  S. 
Holdsworth,  Kirton  Lindsey,  Lines.  ;  3rd, 
W.  J.  Cook,  Binbrook,  near  Market  Rasen, 
Lines.  ;  h.c,  J.  Pearman,  Penny  Long 
Lane,'  Derby. 

Class  434. — Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Medium  or  Dark-Coloured  Honey. — 1st,  A. 
G.  Pugh,  Beech  House,  Beeston,  Notts.  ; 
2n;l,  T.  S.  Holdsworth  ;  3rd,  Thomas 
Richards,  71,  Wood  Street,  Church 
Gresley,  near  Burton-on-Trent. 

Glass  435. — Tu-elve  1-lh.  Jars  of  Granu- 
lated Honey. — 1st,  A.  E.  Russell,  Wyham 
Hovise,  Louth,  Lines.  ;  2nd,  A.  W. 
Weatherhogg  ;  3rd  A.  G.  Pugh. 

Glass  436. — Honey  Trophy  (Attractive 
Display  in  any  Forin  i — 1st,  J.  Pearman  ; 
2nd,  R.  Brown  ;  3rd,  C.  Lodge. 

Class     437. — Beeswax     (Not     Less     than__. 

2  lb.).— 1st,  E.  C.  R.  White;  2nd,  O. 
Lodge;  3rd,  H.  W.  Seymour;  h.c,  R. 
Dutton,  TerJing,  Wltham,  Essex;  h.c,  S. 
P.  Soal;  h.c,  C.  Wells,  Oxendon,  Market 
Harborough  ;  c,  F.  Chapman. 

Glass     438. — Beeswax     (Not    Less    than 

3  lb.,  in  Shape,  Quality,  and  Package  Suit- 
able for  the  Betail  TradeJ.—lst,  E.  C.  R. 
White ;  2nd,  H.  W.  Seymour  ;  3rd,  G.  W. 
Kirby;  h.c,  F.  W.  Frusher,  New  Road, 
Crowland,  Lines.;  h.c,  J.  Pearman;  c, 
C.  Lodge. 

Class  439. — Honey  Vinegar  (^-Gallon). — 
1st,  C.  Lodge  ;  2nd,  G.  W.  Kirby ;  3rd,  H. 
W.  Seymour. 

Glass  440.— MeacZ  (^-Gallon).— 1st,  H. 
W.  Seymour ;  2nd,  Ernest  Walker,  May- 
bury  Lodge,  Woking ;  3rd,  R.  Allen,  Tus- 
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more,  Bicester,  Oxon.  ;  c,  E.  Warran,  13, 
Chapel  Street,  Tavistock. 

Class  441. — ExJiibit  of  a  Practical  or 
Interesting  Nature  Connected  with  Bee 
Culture. — 1st,  R.  Allen. 

Class  442. — Exhibit  of  a  Scientific  Nature 
not  Mentioned  in  Foregoing  Classes. — No 
entry. 

ROYAL    LANCASHIRE    AGRICUL- 
TURAL    SOCIETY. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE    BE    LITE    ENTRIES. 

Referring  to  late  entries  for  the  above 
important  show,  which  includes  a  loni^ 
list  of  valuable  prizes  for  bees  and  honey, 
the  chairman  of  committee  of  the  Lan- 
cashiie  O.K. A  writes  tlie  subjoined  letter, 
which  we  gladly  i^ublish,  and  trust  the 
extension  of  time  mentioned  will  be  wel- 
comed by  many  who  now  have  produce  on 
hand  for  showing.  No  time,  howevtr, 
should  be  lost  in  applying  for  entry  forms. 
See  "  Shows  to  Come,"  page  258. — [Eds.] 

Sirs, — "Will  you  allow  me  to  draw  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  Royal 
Lancashire  Agricultural  Society's  show  at 
Southport  on  July  29  and  30  and  August 
1  and  2?  The  society  offers  hanisome 
prizes  for  honey  in  an  extensive  schedule 
giving  opportunities  of  prize-winning  to 
every  bee-keeper,  and  I  tliink  bee-keejjers 
ought  to  make  a  special  point  of  support- 
ing by  entries  the  most  liberal  of  the 
county  agricultural  societies  in  their  en- 
deavours to  foster  up-to-date  bee-keeping. 
If  entries  are  sent  at  once  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  accepted,  even  though  a  few 
days  late. — George  Rose,  Chairman  of 
Committee  of  Lancashire  B.K.A. 


(Edrrc.spondcnre, 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

[5559.]  The  month  of  June,  toward  the 
close  of  which  we  are  hastening,  has  not 
been  an  ideal  bee  month.  We  have  had 
far  better  and  much  worse  months  from 
the  bee-keeper's  point  of  view.  Therefor,\, 
at  its  close  we  must  write  it  down  as  a 


moderately  good  bee  month.  I  do  not  re--, 
member  that  bees  have  ever  shown  the 
trait  of  prolificness  more  than  this  season  ; 
colonies  sending  off  large  swarms  have 
again  filled  up  with  bees  very  quickly 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  brood  ready 
to  hatch  when  the  swarms  came  off,  or 
larger  number  of  fine  queen-cells  than 
during  the  present  month.  To-day,  as  I 
write,  after  a  growing  shower  or  two  yes- 
terday, the  hum  of  the  bees  with  a  tempera- 
ture near  70  degrees  and  honey  coming  in 
cheers  the  heart  of  the  bee-keeper  arid 
makes  life  worth  living. 

To  '•  H.  V.  F."  (5550)  I  may  say  that  for 
many  years  the  sparse  number  of  be«s  at 
the  drinking  places  lias  been  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  bees  were  storing 
honey  in  quantity,  and  when  the  honey 
flow  is  on  he  will  find  very  little  water  is 
required,  the  elimination  of  the  watery 
part  of  nectar  as  gathered  by  the  bees 
taking  the  place  of  water  required  in  the 
general  way,  or  again,  the  ingathering  of 
theii  food  is  of  greater  moment  to  them 
than  their  drink,  of  which  they  have  a 
continual  supply  the  year  round. 

Excluders. — I  have  no  use  for  excluders 
under  the  crates  of  sections,  but  always  use 
them  for  boxes  of  combs,  and  in  placing 
the  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  over  the  brood- 
combs  I  always  place  the  slots  across  the 
frames,  and  also  put  a  little  piece  of 
wood  about  the  centre  of  the  brood-nest 
on  top  of  a  bar  to  hold  the  excluder  up 
§  in.  to  5  in.  above  the  frames.  This  gives 
the  bees  access  to  the  super  by  nearly  all 
the  holes  in  the  excluder.  I  have  not  used 
the  celluloid  either  as  excluder  or  cover, 
and  should  consider  there  was  some  danger 
of  a  flare-up  if  a  spark  from  the  smoker 
fell  on  to  it  by  accident. 

Fold  Brood  Legislation. — The  first  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  appears  to  me  to  be, 
will  compulsory  powers  for  destroying  foul- 
broody  apiaries  benefit  bee-keeping  gener- 
ally ?  What  effect  have  the  visits  and  work 
of  the  inspectors  in  the  American  States 
and  the  Canadian  provinces  had  on  bee- 
keeping the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 
Is  foul  brood  stamped  out  and  its  ravages 
reduced  ?  In  fact,  are  the  inspectors  likely 
in  the  near  future  to  find  (like  Othello) 
their  occupation  gone?  If  so,  and  their 
work  has  had  the  desired  effect,  let)  us 
follow  in  their  footsteps  and  do  likewise  ; 
but  if  after  their  existence  for  several  years 
the  disease  is  still  present,  also  that  bee- 
keeping has  not  grown  or  made  headway, 
that  foul  brood  has  again  broken  out  in 
"  cured "  apiaries  only  a  year  or  so  be- 
fore certified  to  be  healthy  by  the  inspector, 
then  one  feels  inclined  to  question  the 
utility  of  the  Act  or  its  working.  Evidently 
the  already  over-burdened  taxpayer  will  in 
the  event  of  an  increased  number  of  in- 
spectors have  to  pay,  pay,  pay !     I  say  this 
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with  no  feeling  against  our  friends'  efforts 
to  again  seek  Parliamentary  powers  to  deal 
with  the  pest,  but  I  do  feel  that  we  should 
make  full  inquiry  into  the  results  of  the 
work  of  similar  Acts  for  the  suppression  of 
foul  brood  before  we  saddle  ourselves  with 
powers  which  may  prove  abortive.— W. 
WooDLEY,  Beedon,  Newbury. 


FOUL    BEOOD    BILL. 

[5560.]  In  the  B.B.J,  of  the  16th  inst.  it 
was  announced  that  the  Devon  B.K.A.  had 
unanimously  decided  to  recommend  the 
Foul  Brood  Bill  to  the  Devon  County 
Council,  as  put  before  them  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Saunders,  Hon.  Sec.  Cumberland  B.K.A. 
No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  this  re- 
solution, with  the  happy  result  that  the 
County  Council,  within  a  fortnight,  sig- 
nified to  the  Hon.  Sec.  Devon  B.K.A.  that 
they  had  decided  to  petition  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  May  I 
respectfully  urge  all  other  County  Asso- 
ciations to  follow  suit? 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  prompt  and 
energetic  action,  for  the  object  of  the 
vigorous  and  unselfish  efforts  of  the  Hon. 
Sec.  Cumberland  B.K.A.  is  to  get  the 
Bill  passed  economically  as  a  Govern- 
ment measure  during  the  present  Session, 
and  even  should  this  not  be  possible 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  delay.  Perfect 
unanimity  in  favour  of  the  measure  can- 
not be  expected  perhaps,  but  it  will  sufiice 
if  the  great  majority  of  bee-keepers  will 
signify  their  adhesion,  and  induce  their 
County  Councils  to  petition  for  the  Bill 
and  to  declare  their  intention  to  work  it 
when  passed.  This  can  be  done  even  in 
those  counties  where  B.K.A.s  do  not 
exist,  and  results  should  be  at  once  made 
known  to  Mr.  Saunders,  and  also  to  the 
Secretary  B. B.K.A.,  who^  as  would  appear 
from  last  week's  B.B.J.,  is  now  commu- 
nicating on  this  matter  with  the  County 
Associations.  Should  the  answers  be 
prompt,  the  Council  B. B.K.A.  will  be  in 
a  position  to  decide  at  its  meeting  in 
August,  before  the  summer  holidays,  what 
answer  it  should  give  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture if  called  upon  for  its  opinion,  and 
in  that  case  the  conference  of  County  As- 
sociations, in  October  next,  might  pos- 
sibly only  have  to  consider  how  their  As- 
sociations should  recommend  the  County 
Councils  to  put  the  measure  into  action. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  future 
welfare  of  bee-keeping  in  this  country 
largely  depends  upon  the  relations  that  are 
to  exist  between  the  Associations  and  their 
respective  County  Councils,  and  no  chance 
should  be  lost  by  the  Associations  of  estab- 
lishing their  influence.  Such  a  chance 
now  lies  before  them. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  principal  clauses 


of  the  Bill,  for  which  Mr.  Saunders  is 
much  indebted  to  the  skilful  and  energetic 
action  of  Mr.  Cowan  and  the  parent  Asso- 
ciation when  legislation  was  unanimously 
sought  by  the  Council  B. B.K.A.  in  1896, 
should  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of 
the  B.B.J.  ?— H.  J.  O.  Walkek,  Lt.-Col. 


FOUL    BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

[5561.]  Before  any  small  section  of  bee- 
keepers tries  to  secure  legislation  in  this 
matter  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  vote 
should,  if  possible,  be  taken  through  the 
pages  of  the  British  Bee  Journal  to 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  majority  on 
the  matter.  I  am  not  oj)posed  to  anything 
that  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity, but  I  have  an  objection  to  a  small 
section  of  bee-keepers  acting  apart  without 
consulting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  entire 
bee-keeping  community. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  unwise 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  if  the  same 
can  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  We 
must  clearly  realise  that  if  we  impose  this 
proposed  law  upon  ourselves  it  will  mean 
a  great  loss  of  freedom.  "We  must  submit 
to  the  examination  of  our  stocks  at  the 
free  will  and  pleasure  of  a  Government 
official,  and  personally  I  should  not  like 
that.  Such  legislation  will  also  probably 
forbid  the  exiJortation  or  importation  of 
bees  from  one  district  to  another  without 
the  licence  of  the  Government  inspector 
and  his  certificate  that  the  stock  is 
healthy,  and  this  will  prove  most  annoy- 
ing and  vexatious.  Are  not  expert  bee- 
keepers at  present  able  to  keep  the  disease 
at  bay  by  care  ?  Therefore,  is  not  our  best 
course  to  bring  voluntary  effort  to  bear  on 
individual  bee-keepers,  to  educate  them 
on  the  importance  of  proper  methods  of 
management  ? 

I  do  not  myself  think  that  foul  brood  is 
at  all  so  prevalent  as  some  make  out,  and 
think  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  much 
panic  over  it.  Cleanliness  and  watchful- 
ness will  go  a  long  way  towards  keeping 
it  at  bay,  also  the  frequent  renewal  of 
brood  combs  and  the  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  apiary.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  collective  action  when  the  same 
is  necessary,  but  I  much  prefer  that  it 
should  be  free  rather  than  compulsoiy. 
Compulsion  is  an  ugly  word,  and  the  less 
officialism  that  we  have  the  better.  The 
best  Government  in  the  world  would  be 
one  which  required  to  interfere  least  with 
the  individual. 

A  very  good  system  of  management 
which  will  help  to  prevent  foul  brood  is  to 
have  a  spare  brood  chamber  for  every  hive, 
and  each  season  to  allow  the  bees  to  trans- 
fer themselves  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
old  brood  chamber  being  aftei-wards 
allowed  to  remain  on  as  a  super,  and  when 
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the  honey  is  extracted,  every  comb  to 
be  disinfected  and  put  away  ready 
for  use  next  season.  Tliis  will  secure 
abundance  of  bees  and  that  cleanliness 
which  is  so  essential. — W.  J.  Farmer, 
Trui'o,  June  25. 


BEES  AND  ORCHIDS. 

[5562.]  I  send  herewith  a  worker-bee 
which  has  curiously  got  a  bunch  of  growth, 
apparently  attached  to  its  tongue.  Can 
you  in  any  way  explain  it ;  is  it  not  rather 
unusual  ?  I  took  it  out  of  a  swarm  on  Sun 
day  last.  Thanking  you  for  past  valuiihle 
information,  I  enclose  name  arid  sign — 
W.  G.  R.  A.,  Oxford,  June  14. 

[The  curious  phenomenon  referred  to 
above  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  wonder- 
ful manner  in  which  Nature  achieves  her 
ends  by  the  aid  of  insects.  Nearly  every 
year,  at  this  season,  we  have  bees  sent  to 
us  having  similar  attachments  to  those 
described  above,  and  as  the  true  cause  or 
meaning  is  full  of  interest,  thoiigh  not  gene- 
rally known  even  to  bee-keepers,  we  extract 
some  particulars  which  appeared  in  our 
pages  six  or  seven  years 
ago  in  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  sent 
specimen  bees  identical 
with  those  before  us. 
Fig.  1.  whereon     the    "  attach- 

ments "  or  horns  appear  as  in  the  cut. 
Fig.  1.  These  horns  are  the  pollen  masses, 
or  pollinia,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Orchis 
mascula,  now  blooming  freely  in  many  of 
our  moist  woods  and  shady  places. 

Fertilisation  is  effected  in  orchids  quite 
differently  from  what  it  is  in  such  flowers, 


Fig.  2. 

for  instance,  as  those  of  our  apple  r.nd 
pear  trees.  And  so,  with  regard  to  the 
former,  if  we  examine  an  orchis  bloom  from 
the  front  (Fig.  2)  we  shall  get  an  idea  of  its 


Fig.  3. 


structure,  Fig.  3  giving  a  side  view  of  the 
same  flower  on  rather  a  smaller  scale.    The 
wrinkly  stalk  is  seen  in  Fig.   3,  and  just 
below     it,     and     be- 
tween    R    and     ST, 
Fig.  2,  is  the  nectary 
or  tvibe  in  which  the 
nectar    collects,     and 
down    which    the  bee 
has  to  put  her  tongue 
in     order     to     reach 
the      nectar.         The 
stigma,    ST  (Fig.  2), 
is  bilobed,  consists  oJE 
two  almost  coniiuent 

stigmas,  and  lies  just  under  the  pouch- 
formed  rostellum,  R.  The  anther  just 
above  it,  L,  consists  of  two — one  of  which, 
on  the  opposite  side,  corresponds  to  L 
— widely  separated  cells,  which  are  open 
longitudinally  in  front,  and  each  cell  con- 
tains a  pollen  mass  or  pollinium,  P. 

The  pollinia  removed  from  these  cells, 
and  showing  their  relative  positions,  are 
seen  at  Fig.  4.  Each  pollinium  consists  of 
a  number  of  packets  of  pollen-grains  united 
together  by  elastic  threads.  These  threads 
unite  at  the  lower  end  of  each  pollen-mass, 
and  form  what  are  termed  the  caudicles,  at 
the  bottom  of  each  being  attached  a  viscid 
disc.  Each  pollinium  has  its  own 
separate  disc,  and  the 
balls  of  viscid  matter 
constituting  these  discs 
lie  enclosed  together 
within  the  rostellum. 
The  rostellum  is  almost 
a  spherical,  somewhat 
pointed  projection  over- 
hanging the  stigma,  and 
seen  in  Fig.  3  just  over 
the  opening  of  the  tube. 
Without  going  into  full 
details  of  the  structure 
of  this  complicated 
organ,  we  can  explain 
that  the  pollen-masses  are  enclosed  in  two 
pouches,  with  the  viscid  discs  downwards, 
these  being  covered  by  a  very  delicare 
membrane  whilst  in  position.  To  under- 
stand how  these  pollinia  get  transferred  to 
a  bee's  head,  and  fertilisation  effected,  wo 
must  watch  a  bee  ;  and  we  shall  see  her 
alight  on  the  lower  petal  or  labdlum,  as  it 
is  called  in  orchids,  and  at  once  insert  her 
head  as  far  as  she  can  get  it  into  the  tube. 
This  is  not  far,  for  it  is  stopped  by  the 
projecting  rostellum,  this  act  rupturing 
the  thin  membrane,  and  exposing  the  viscid 
discs,  which  now  adhere  to  the  bee's  head. 
The  viscid  matter  has  the  property  of  be- 
coming hard  and  dry  in  a  few  minutes. 

After  taking  the  nectar,  when  the  insect 
withdraws  its  head,  one  or  both  of  the  pol- 
linia will  be  firmly  attached  to  the  head, 
and  project  like  horns.  The  firmness  of 
the  attachment  is  very  important,   for  if 


Fig.  4. 
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the  poUinia  were  to  fall  sideways  or  back- 
wards, they  could  not  fertilise  the  flowers. 
Now,  the  most  marvelloixs  contrivance 
exists  by  which  the  pollen-masses  are 
brought  into  position  for  touching  the 
stigma.  The  caudicle  has  the  power  of 
contraction  in  such  a  way  that  it  causes  the 
pollinium  to  sweep  through  an  angle  of 
ninety  degrees,  but  always  in  the  direction 
towards  the  proboscis  of  the  insect^  in  the 
course  of  thirty  seconds  on  an  average.  The 
time  it  takes  to  complete  this  movement  is 
about  sufficient  to  enable  a  bee  to  fly  to 
another  plant.  On  a  bee  entering  the 
flower  from  the  alighting-place,  the  thick 
ends  of  the  pollinia  exactly  strike  the 
stigmatic  surface.  This  is  also  viscid,  but 
not  so  viscid  as  to  pull  off  the  whole  of  the 
pollinium  from  the  insect's  head.  It  is 
sufficiently  viscid  to  break  the  elastic 
threads,  and  leave  some  of  the  pollen- 
grains  on  the  stigma,  and  in  this  manner 
the  insect  may,  by  means  of  one  pollen- 
mass,  fertilise  several  stigmas  until 
nothing  but  the  caudicles  remain.  Darwin, 
in  his  "  Fertilisation  of  Orcliids,"  describes 
how  the  whole  of  the  process  of  removing 
the  pollinia  may  be  shown  by  inserting  the 
point  of  a  pencil  into  the  nectary.  The 
pollinia  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  sloping 
side  of  the  pencil,  and  if  this  is  held  still 
for  half  a  minute  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
pollinia  sweep  towards  the  point  of  the 
pencil  until  they  lie  in  a  horizontal  position 
(Fig.  5).     We  have  many  times  used  this 


I'ig.  5. 


means  of  illustration,  which  has  always 
caused  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
this  contrivance  for  ensuring  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  these  flowers. — Eds.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  O.R.C. 

[5563.]  In  the  course  of  a  letter  from  Kroon- 
stad  a  correspondent  of  mine  gave  me  the 
following  information  with  regard  to  the 
possibilities  of  aioiculturs  in  his  district. 
He  says  :  — "  I  believe  it  may  prove  a  pay- 
ing business  for  a  man  who  understands  it, 
although  it  may  have  many  drawbacks  on 
account  of  this  country  being  so  dry,  and 
the  field  most  part  of  the  season  is  dry — 
very  few  flowers.  I  believe  Cape  Colony 
or  Natal  would  be  better  for  such  an  in- 
dustry."    My  correspondent  is  the  owner 


of  and  runs  many  farms  in  the  O.R.C, 
and  can  therefore  speak  with  authority, 
at  any  rate  on  the  question  of  forage. — B. 
Noel  Reed,  June    27. 


(^mm  and   ^it^lirji. 

[3472.]  Making  Three  Colonies  from  Two. 
— 1.  I  have  two  strong  hives  which  I 
imagine  vnll  swarm  before  long  if  left  to 
themselves.  From  them  I  wish  to  stock 
an  observatory  hive,  and  shall  be  obliged 
if  you  will  give  me  a  little  advice  on  the 
subject.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  pro- 
cess is  made  clear  in  the  paragraph  headed 
"  To  Make  Three  Colonies  from  Two  "  in 
the  "  Guide  Book,"  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  becomes  of  the  hive  which  is 
moved  to  a  new  stand.  Do  not  all  the  bees 
leave  it  and  go  to  the  new  hive  which  has 
been  placed  where  it  was  j)i*eviously  ?  If 
so,  I  do  not  understand  how  the  brood  in 
the  moved  hive  is  i-eared.  2.  If  possible, 
I  should  like  to  have  my  observatory  hive 
in  a  shed  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
where  the  bees  are  at  present.  Could  I  do 
tlus  by  keeping  this  hive  closed  for  a  time, 
of  course  feeding  the  bees  artificially  in  the 
meantime  ?  If  so,  how  long  would  I  have 
to  keep  it  closed  ?  3.  Is  there  a  right  and 
a  wrong  way  of  putting  found-ation  in  sec- 
tions? I  ask  because  I  notice  that  the 
pattern  on  the  foundation  looks  different 
when  viewed  from  different  points  of  view, 
but  the  makers  do  not  suggest  that  any  one 
edge  should  be  placed  uppermost.  4.  Does 
it  make  any  difference  whether  the  sections 
are  placed  in  the  same  plane  or  at  right- 
angles  to  the  frames  underneath  them  ?  I 
trust  I  am  not  asking  questions  which  are 
answered  in  the  "  Guide  Book,"  but  I  think 
not.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation. — 
T.  E.  L.,  Rumbling  Bridge,  June  20. 

Reply. — 1.  Only  the  bees  on  the  wing 
return  to  the  old  stand,  but  there  are 
generally  plenty  of  nurses  and  other  young 
bees  that  have  not  flown  to  take  care  of  the 
brood  in  the  moved  hive.  2.  You  can  do 
it  by  placing  some  obstacle  to  the  flight  of 
the  bees  from  the  hive  so  as  to  make  them 
take  notice  of  their  surroundings.  3.  The 
jjroper  way  of  fixing  foundation  is  to  have 
the  parallel  sides  of  the  cells  per- 
pendicular, as  shown  in  illustration  on 
page  54  of  "  Guide  Book."  4.  If  the  proper 
bee-space  is  given  between  the  frames  and 
sections  it  makes  no  difference. 

[3473.]  Brace-Comhs. — Can  you  please 
state  whether  brace-combs  connecting 
iipper  and  lower  bodies  would  be  pre- 
vented by  working  the  upper  set  of  frames 
across  the  lower,  instead  of,  as  in  the  usual 
manner,    having    them    running ,  in    same 
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direction?  The  Rymer  honey-board  pre- 
vents brace-combs,  but  it  is  expensive  to 
provide  several  of  these  where  several  tiers 
are  on  each  hive,  and  I  am  thinking  in 
future  of  having  square  hives  instead  which 
will  admit  of  cross  working  of  the 
chambers. — J.,  Truro,  June  22. 

Reply. — The  best  way  of  reducing  the 
chance  of  brace-combs  is  to  pay  attention 
to  having  the  correct  bee-space  between 
frames  in  super  and  those  below.  This 
space  is  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
Rymer  board  is  worked  on  this  principle, 
but  you  can  do  without  it  if  you  are  parti- 
cular about  the  bee-space,  and  can  also 
work  your  frames  across  upon  the  same 
conditions. 

[3474.]  Bees  not  Entering  Supers.— 1. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
breed  of  the  enclosed  bees,  and  if  they 
are  pure  ?  Some  of  them  have  gone  black 
and  shiny.  I  had  a  very  large  swarm  on 
May  15.  I  cut  out  all  the  queen  cells  but 
one  after  hiving  the  swarm  in  a  new  hive. 
But  the  stock  has  since  swarmed  twice. 
I  put  the  last  swarm  back,  which  leaves 
me  with  three  hives.  I  examined  the 
stock  after  the  last  swarm  and  found  they 
had  built  five  queen  cells  on  the  surface 
of  the  comb,  and  the  first  swarm  has  got 
six  queen  cells,  so  I  expect  a  swarm  in  a 
day  or  two.  I  have  got  Mr.  Cowan's 
"Guide  Book,"  his  "Practical  Notebook," 
and  take  the  Becord  and  Beitish  Bee 
Journal.  2.  I  put  a  super  on  the  stock 
on  May  3  ;  I  have  also  supered  the  first 
swarm.  The  second  swarm  is  working  in 
shallow  super  and  doing  well.  The  stock 
and  first  swarm  have  failed  to  enter  supers. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  have  failed  in 
the  stock  and  first  swarm,  as  I  meant  to 
go  in  for  extracted  honey?  3.  When  I  ex- 
amined the  stock  last  Monday,  13th  inst., 
I  found  that  they  had  no  brood,  and  I 
could  find  no  queen,  so  I  gave  it  one  frame 
of  brood  with  queen-cell  capped  from  first 
swarm.  I  found  a  dead  queen  outside 
of  swarm  No.  1,  which  I  enclose.  Do  you 
think  it  is  possible  that  it  is  the  young 
queen  belonging  to  the  stock?  I  enclose 
name  and  address,  and  sign — Wallasey, 
Liscard,  June  19. 

Reply. — 1.  The  bees  sent  are  the  common 
ones  with  a  trace  of  Italian  in  tham. 
The  small  shiny  bees  are  robbers.  2.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  bees  in  stock 
have  not  entered  supers,  considering  that 
the  hive  has  been  so  depopulated  by 
swarming  three  times.  Super  should  have 
been  put  on  swarm  when  it  was  hived  to 
induce  it  to  take  to  it  at  once.  3.  The 
queen  is  a  young  one  and  is  probably  the 
one  from  the  stock. 

[3475.]  Broodless  Stocks.— 1  had  three 
stocks  swarm  in  May.     I  then  gave  each 


stock  more  room  to  prevent  cast  coming 
out,  but  despite  my  efforts  each  one  threw 
a  cast.  A  friend  advised  me  to  cut  out  all 
queen  cells  before  returning  cast  at  night. 
This  I  did  to  each  hive.  On  examining 
hives  yesterday  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of 
brood  in  either  of  them,  and  it  is  a  fort- 
night since  I  returned  casts.  Does  this 
mean  they  are  queenless  ?  I  took  a 
fi-ame  of  brood  from  each  swarm  hive  and 
placed  in  centre  of  brood-nest  of  parent 
hives  for  them  to  raise  a  queen.  Have  I 
done  right  ?  Am  very  grateful  for  help 
received  in  reading  B.B.J. — Anxtotjs, 
Salisbury,  June  21. 

Reply. ^Under  normal  conditions  young 
queens  usually  mate  at  from  three  to  five 
days  after  leaving  cells  and  commence  to 
lay  48  hours  afterwards,  but  this  period  is 
sometimes  prolonged,  and  cases  have  been 
known  of  fertilisation  being  deferred  for 
fifteen  to  twenty-one  days.  You  have  ' 
done  quite  right  if  there  are  eggs  or  young 
larvse  not  more  than  three  days  old  in  the 
comb  of  brood  that  you  have  introduced. 

[3476.]  Swarms  Uniting. — As  I  do  not 
wish  to  increase  the  number  of  my 
colonies,  I  have  been  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  swarming,  and  early  last 
week  I  examined  some  of  my  hives  for  the 
purpose  of  cvitting  out  superfluous  queen- 
cells.  During  the  interval  that  I  was 
away  from  this  work,  a  very  strong  swarm 
issued  from  one  of  the  hives  which  had  not 
as  yet  been  dealt  with.  It  clustered  in  an 
awkward  position  for  taking  single-handed 
on  a  post,  close  to  some  raspberry  canes. 
T  therefore  asked  Mr.  A.  Rudd,  who  is  more 
experienced  in  such  work,  to  help  me. 
AVhilst  we  were  tryin-^  to  find  out  from 
which  hive  it  had  come,  another  large 
swarm  issued  and  settled  at  the  bottom  of 
the  former,  thus  making  one  cluster  over 
four  feet  in  length.  We  divided  this 
cluster  so  as  to  get  it  into  two  skeps,  in- 
tending, after  the  removal  of  the  queens, 
to  return  the  bees  to  their  respective  hives, 
but  after  a  time  the  bees  worked  out  from 
one  skep  and  joined  those  in  the  other. 
They  were  a  very  long  time  in  doing  this. 
We  were  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  the  queens,  but  later  on  dis- 
covered one  of  them  on  the  ground  in  an 
injured  condition.  We  noticed  that  a 
large  number  of  the  bees  did  not  draw  into 
the  skep,  but  remained  in  clusters  outside 
it.  On  raising  the  skep  we  found  that  it 
was  completely  full,  which  accounted  for 
the  great  number  remaining  outside.  It 
was  hopeless  to  return  the  bees  as  we  had 
wished,  and  so  we  determined  to  put  the 
combined  swarm  in  one  new  hive,  in  wliich 
I  had  placed  ten  frames  of  drawn-out 
comb,  and  there  are  more  than  sufficient 
bees  to  cover  all  of  them.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  tell  me  what  course  I 
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ought  to  have  adopted  under  the  circum- 
stances, bearing  in  mind  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  increase  the  ntimber  of  my  stocks.— 
W.  A.  D.,  Cobham,  June  21.  ,  f 

Reply. — As  you  did  not  desire  increase 
your  best  plan  would  have  been  to  remove 
frames  of  brood  and  place  frames  fitted 
with  foundation,  thus  giving  queen  room 
for  egg-laying.  To  prevent  swarming,  bees 
should  never  be  cramjjed  for  room  and 
should  have  plenty  of  ventilation. 


A  nominal  charge  of  S».  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covers  cont  0/  insertion  from  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Canh  should  accompany  or  den  for 
iniertion, 

July  14  ani  15,  at  Grim 3by.— Show  of  Honey, 
Hive3,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Astricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K  A.  Fourteen 
classes  Liberal  m  >ney  prizes  and  silver  medals. 
Schedules  from  R.  Godson,  Hon.  Sec.  Lines.  B.K  A, 
Tothill,  Alford,  Lines.    Entries  closed. 

July  27,  at  Heabary,  near  Bristol.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Henbury  District  Bee-keepers'  Associatio  i 
ill  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
1  ii>n;  Sei'eral  open  classes  with  good  prizes  (two  classes 
with  fiee  entry).  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
.1.  Atkia  Waller,  Pen  Park,  Westbury-on-Trym,  near 
I'-ristol.    Erjtoies  close  July  2  J. 

Tnly  ''7,  at  Pai  Trn^on.  —  Annual  Show  of  Honey, 
(.Wax,  and  Appliances,  of  the  Devon  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 

1  ilioii,  in  conjunction  with  the  Exhil)ition  of  the 
Piignton  and  District  Gardeners'  Association,  rhirteen 
o;)en  clas.ses.  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  C.  E. 
Scliolerteld,  HeathfteUI,  Chudleigh,  S.  Devon.  E.itries 
I  lose  July  22. 

July  27  and  28,  at  Ca^diflF.— Glamorgan  BKA. 
S!iow  of  Honey,  Wax,  and  Appliances  in  connection  with 
the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes 
(open  to  non-members)  for  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey, 
A  ppliances,  Frame  Hive,  Wax,  Observatory  Hive,  and 
Comb  in  Fancy  Design.  Medals  and  money  prizes. 
Si'hedules  from  Wm.  Richards,  Gabalfa,  Cardiff. 
Entries  close  July  21. 

July  29,  30,  and  A'lgust  1  and  2,  fit 
So  ith.port. — Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
A^'i'icultural  Society.  Liberal  money-prizes  are  offered 
for  honey  along  with  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
B.  CA.  and  also  of  the  Society.  Open  classes  for  Honey- 
Trophy,  Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  Honey- 
Confectionery,  Bee  Flowers,  Instructive  Exhiliits  in  Bee- 
C.ilture,  &c.  Schedules  from  Edward  Bohane, 
Secretary,  Miller-arcade,  Preston.  Entries  fin  illy 
close  July  6 

&.ugust  1(B  mk  Holiday),  'Windsor  District, 
Bii-k-i  B  K.A —Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  ths  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  (by  permission 
of  E.  B.  Foster,  Escfi^  J  P.,  C.C.)  Open  classes  for 
01)servatory  Hive,  Twelve  1-lb.  Sections,  and  Twelve 
l-.b  .Jars  Extracted  Honey.  Also  classes  for  Berks  only, 
luid  for  Windsor  District  only.  Schedules  from  W.  S. 
Dirby,  Hon.  Sec,  Consort  Villas,  Clewer.  Entries 
close  July  23. 

A-Uitust  3  to  F,  at  Hudaersfleld.— Show  of 
H  iney,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Yorkshire 
Agi'icultural  Society.  Schedules  and  form  of  entry 
from  Hon.  Sec  ,  John  Maughan,  Blake-street,  York. 
E.if.rie^  Close  June  25.  Late  entries  at 
double  fees  up  to  July  2. 

August  4,  at  Kingsthoppe,  TiTortliants.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Nortliants  B.K. A.  in  connection 
wi  h  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
o|>  :n  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  lib.  jar  of  honey.  (Entry  free.)  Piizes  203., 
10-.,  7s.  CI.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 


Atigust  10,  at  "Wye.—Kent  Honey  Show.— Several 
classes  for  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey,  Trophy,  Wat, 
Mead,  Cakes,  (fee,  &c  Liberal  cash  prizes  and  silvel' 
medals,  Open  Cla-^ses  for  Single  1-lb  Jar  Extracted 
Honey  (Light);  Ditto  (Dark);  Single  1-lb.  Section,  with 
prizes  of  20s.,  10s.,  and  5s.  in  each  class.  Bee  Demon- 
strations, Horticultural  Show,  Cycle  Sports,  &c.  En- 
tries close  August  5.  Schedules  from  J.  Tippen, 
Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Aiigust  13,  fit  Lancaster.— Show  of  Honey,  &c  . 
in  connection  with  the  Lancaster  Agricultural  Society's 
Annual  Show.  Open  classes  for  six  sections,  also  six 
1-lb.  jars ;  and  beeswax.  Local  class  for  three  shallow 
frames.  Lanes.  B.K  A.  silver  and  bronze  medals  and 
other  specials.  Schedules  from  Thos.  Arniitstead  & 
S  )n,  Lancaster. 

Au^u-t  24.  at  Fleetwood.- Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
.Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  .Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Rossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Eotries 
close  August  14. 

August  24,  at  Sxndb 'Ch..— Honey  Department  of 
ths  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K. A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground Schedules  from  T.A.Beckett,  St.  VVerburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  clo.e  August  3  (at 
double  fees  Augrust  10). 

Auarnst  24,  at  Bradford  Abbas.  Dorse*^.— 
Annual  Show  of  the  Yetminster  and  District  B.K. A.  in 
the  fild  Vicarage  ground.  Three  open  classes,  inclu  ling 
three  1  lb.  jars  extracted  honey  and  three  1-ib  sections. 
Schedules  (willi  entry  form)  from  G.  Leeding,  Hon.  Sec, 
Bradford  -\bl)as,  Sherborne,  Dorset.  Entries  close 
Augu.t  20. 

A'lgu-t  24  and  25,  at  Lenmin  ton.— Annnal 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K. A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B  K.A.,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  L'an  •o''len.— In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Bank, 
Llangollen.    Entries  close  August  11. 

August  27.  —Twelfth  Annual  Show  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  Bee  keepers'  Association.  Five  open  classes 
for  extracle  I  and  comb-honey  and  wax.  Schedule  and 
entry  form  from  Hon.  Sec,  S.  M'Vie,  Essex  Park 
Cottage,  Dumfries.    Eitrias  close  Augast20. 

August  3  >,  at  Cartnael,  Lancashire.- Hcney 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.  A.  Schedules 
from  VV.  Cr  igg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  via  Carnforth. 
Eatries  cloie  August  18. 

°ep'-emb3-  15,  16,  and  17,  at  Orystal  Palace. 
— Sn.rey  Bde-keep^rs'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
(if  lJ;e^,  Honey,  VVax  and  Aopllances,  &c.  Twenty-five 
clat5ses(ten  open  to  all).  Inci eased  prizes  and  medals. 
Sc'iedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Secretary,  Marden  House, 
Kedhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 

IVotiGes  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  auMnp  Jor  addrei^ses  of  mannj(f- 
tiirers  or  correi-pondet-ts,  or  where  ajipliames  ran  le 
purchased  or  lepl  es  (living  sveh  informal  on  'jon  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  tpace  devohd  to 
litters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
go<d  OJ  hec-keepers.  and  not  for  adrertiaemi-iitf.  ^Ve 
IV  ih  our  cdrrespondcnts  to  hear  in  mind  that,  a>;  it  is 
necrssary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  odnance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  aluayshe  replied  lo  in  the  issiieim- 
mediately  following  the  nceipt  of  their  cemmunicatinns. 

F.  H.  H.  (Wroxall).— 1.  The  queen  is  a 
young  one.  2.  No  doubt  the  old  queen 
had  been  superseded,  and  this  would  be 
the  reason  why  no  brood  was  found. 
3.  Much  depends  u]3on  the  weatlier  and 
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when  the  swarm  issued.  Under  normal 
conditions  eight  or  nine  days,  but  if  the 
swarm  is  from  any  cause  delayed  the 
young  queens  may  leave  their  cells  very 
much  sooner.  Young  queens  leave  cells 
usually  on  the  sixteenth  day  from  the 
time  the  egg  is  laid. 

*^^*  We  have  received  a  shot  shrike  or 
butcher-bird  (Lanius  excubitor),  whose 
crop  contained  remains  of  drone-bees  and 
beetles  on  which  it  had  been  feeding. 
No  name  or  address  is  given,  so  we  do  not 
know  where  it  comes  fx'om. 

L.  CoLLiNGE. — The  plant  sent  is  the  bird's- 
foot  trefoil  {Lotus  corniculatus),  and  is 
good  for  bees.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  have  the  bee-notes. 

T.  J.  (Rothesay). — Remove  the  octagon 
supers  with  the  bees  in  them  and  place 
on  top  of  frames,  closing  over  the  ex- 
posed corners.  Then  drive  out  any  bees 
that  may  be  in  the  hive,  and  let  them 
run  in  at  entrance.  When  the  bees  have 
taken  to  the  frames,  you  can  remove  the 
supers,  one  at  a  time,  and  get  the  bees 
out  with  a  super  clearer. 

Steeatham  (S.W.). — The  reason  for  comb 
against  the  side  of  hive  is  that  there 
was  too  much  space  between  the  last 
comb  and  the  side.  Should  the  comb  be 
built  unevenly,  or  be  thicker  where  honey 
is  stored  than  where  there  is  brood,  the 
bees  would  leave  proper  space  between 
this  and  fill  up  the  rest  with  comb.  This 
should  be  removed  and  care  taken  to 
have  the  frame  the  proper  distance 
from  side  of  hive. 

East  Kent  (East  Croydon). — There  is  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion ;  some 
think  they  are  a  success,  while  others 
condemn    them    for    their      liability    to 

CUl'l. 

Cymro  (South  Wales). — We  should  be 
pleased  to  see  the  floor-board  and  swarm- 
catcher.  The  registration  of  a  design 
covers  all  that  is  shown  in  illustration, 
but  not  any  motions  or  mechanical  ar- 
rangements. Making  anything  exactly 
like  the  illustration  would  be  an  in- 
fringement. We  do  not  think  yours  is 
any  infringement,  as  it  is  different.  We 
have  had  no  further  reports  on  swarm- 
catcher  than  those  that  have  appeared 
in  B.J. 

T.  L.  (Mountain  Ash).  —  The  queen  in 
letter  reached  us  perfectly  flat,  but  from 
the  appearance  of  wings  she  is  not  very 
old.  You  did  right  in  uniting  if  you 
did  not  require  increase  of  colonies, 
otherwise  you  could .  have  introdiiced  a 
young  queen.  A  queen  with  a  broken 
leg  would  be  useless. 

DotTBTFUL  (Cheshire). ^1.  You  can  do  it 
any  time  during  the  spring  or  summer. 
Your  bees  were  doubtless  preparing  to 
supersede  their  queen.     Queen-cells  with 


cappings  hanging  down  denote  that  the 
queens  have  emerged.  2.  Yes.  3.  You 
should  have  done  it  either  before  or 
when  queen-cells  were  first  started.  You 
Avill  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  the  bees 
to  accept  one  now  they  have  several 
young  ones,  4.  As  young  a  fertile  queen 
as  you  can  get.  5.  If  the  bees  are  super- 
seding the  old  queen  she  would  not  be 
good  enough  -to  give  to  a  nucleus.  6. 
Twenty-four  hours,  but  usually  the 
queen  is  fed  by  the  workers  through 
perforations  in  cage,  or  cages  are  made 
provided  with  food.  7.  No  ;  but  it  some- 
times retards  her  laying.  8.  It  is  the 
piping  of  the  young  queen — generally 
indicative  of  early  swarming. 

W.  S.  B.  (Blackpool). — Your  best  plan  is 
to  follow  the  directions  in  "  Guide  Book," 
page  132,  referring  to  introducing  queens 
to  swarms,  or  one  of  the  other  methods 
by  means  of  cages  after  bees  are  estab- 
lished on  combs.  Your  plan  is  too 
risky.  The  feeder  is  already  fully  de- 
scribed on  page  233,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  made  clearer. 

W.  G.  (Chertsey). — The  nurseiy  cage  con- 
tains a  feed-hole  wliich  should  be  pro- 
vided with  soft  candy,  made  by  mixing 
together  liquid  honey  and  finely- 
powdered  loaf-sugar  until  the  con- 
sistency of  dough  or  stiff  putty  is 
reached.  Put  no  bees  in  the  cages,  but 
keep  warm. 

T.  Y.  (Bristol).— Add  a  little  water  and 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  in  some 
naphthol  beta  solution  in  the  pro- 
portions recommended  in  "  Guide  Book." 
The  honey  will  keep  until  autumn  and 
can  then  be  used  as  you  propose. 

Apiarist  (Cheltenham). — An  illustration 
and  description  how  to  make  a  solar 
wax -extractor  appeared  in  B.J.  on 
February  23,  1899,  and  copy  of  the  paper 
for  that  date  can  be  had  at  this  office 
for  l^d. 

Beginner  (Famham). — No  doubt  your  liive 
is  queenless,  as  you  destroyed  all  queen 
cells  when  bees  swarmed  and  they  have 
failed  to  rear  another.  You  will  find  full 
instructions  as  to  uniting  bees  in 
"  Guide  Book,"  and  you  will  not  find  it 
a  very  formidable  undertaking  if  you 
properly  carry  out  instructions. 

F.  H.  (Leicester). — Your  colony  was  evi- 
dently not  strong  enough  for  swarming 
artificially,  and  as  nearly  all  the  bees 
returned  to  the  old  spot  it  shows  that 
there  were  too  few  young  bees  to  care 
for  the  brood.  As  this  has  become 
chilled  your  best  plan  is  to  unite  the  re- 
maining bees  to  your  swarm  and  get  rid 
of  the  combs  of  chilled  brood. 

Press  Correspondent  (Sheffield). — =Place 
the  skep  over  a  movable  comb  hive  and 
close  the  openings  at  the  comers  so  as  to 
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prevent  bees  escaping.  The  bees,  if  they 
do  not  swarm,  will  transfer  themselves 
into  the  frame-hive.  See  fuller  instruc- 
tions in  "  Guide  Book  "  jiage  140. 

liLANELLYiTE  (Llwjnhendy). — The  plan  you 
propose  of  turning  the  hive  to  the  east 
will  do,  but  you  must  close  one  of  the 
entrances.  If  the  bees  are  united  pre- 
viously they  should  be  peaceable  in  the 
supers,  not  otherwise.  .  As  soon  as  the 
young  queen  begins  to  lay  you  can  take 
away  the  old  one. 

A.  B.  (Downton). — Presuming  there  was  a 
young  queen,  she  would  take  her  wedding 
flight  fi'om  third  to  fifth  day  after  emerg- 
ing from  cell,  unless  delayed  by  un- 
favourable weather,  and  would  com- 
mence to  lay  about  two  days  later.  In 
all,  about  seven  days  ;  but  there  are 
known  •  cases  where  laying  has  been 
delayed  for  twenty-one  days. 

NovrcE  (Yorks). — 1.  Yes,  your  hive  is  pro- 
bably queenless,  and  should  have  another 
queen  introduced.  2.  If  the  bees  are  not 
by  this  time  transferring  themselves  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  skep  is  not  strong 
enough  in  bees.  Leave  them  a  little 
longer.  Requeening  a  weak  colony  of 
bees  is  not  advisable  ;  better  unite  them 
to  another  lot. 

Suspected  Combs. 

Speci'r!  Xotire  to  eorrexpnndents  sending  queries  on 
"  Foul  brood." 

We  urgently  request  that  all  letters  sent  with  samiiles 
of  suspected  comb  be  put  outside  the  box  or  tin  containing 
the  sample.  Also  that  no  more  than  a  couple  ofsquan 
inches  of  comb  be  sent,  taking  care  to  neither  crush  the 
comb  nor  probe  the  cells  before  despatching. 

In  urgent  cases  (and  ivhere  possible)  we  undertake  to 
"  wire"  replies  as  tn  F  B  if  nix  stamps  are  sent  to  cover 
cost  oj  telegram.  All  letters  ihoidd  be  addresned  "  Editors," 
not  "  Manager." 

J.  B.  (Cardiff). — The  piece  of  comb  sent 
contains  principally  chilled  brood,  but 
two  cells  show  that  foul  brood  is 
developing. 

Cymro  (Flintshire). — Very  bad  case  of  foul 
brood,  and  as  the  bees  have  dwindled 
to  a  few  hundreds  they  are  not  worth 
preserving. 

E.  K.  (Isle  of  Man). — The  comb  sent  con- 
tains cells  of  foul-brood  as  well  as 
chilled  brood.  Owing  to  parcel  being 
sent  to  wrong  address,  it  did  not  reach 
us  until  last  number  of  B.J.  was  pub- 
lished. 

Anxious  B.  ,  who  sends  a  specimen  of  comb 
very  badly  affected  with  foul  brood, 
does  not  give  his  address  or  name,  and 
we  would  remind  him  that  it  is  against 
our  rules  to  notice  anonymous  corre- 
spondents. 

A.  L.  (Ringwood). — Foul  Brood. — If  your 
colony  be  weak,  destroy  bees,  combs,  and 
frames.  If  strong,  make  a  swarm  of  the 
bees,  confine  for  forty-eight  hours,  then 
feed     with     medicated     syrup.       After- 


wards they  can  be  united  as  proposed. 
Wash  excluder  zinc  with  boiling  water 
and  soap  and  destroy  cloth. 

J.  C.  (Belfast). — Send  a  sample  of  fresh 
brood.  That  sent  must  have  been  dried 
up  a  long  time,  as  there  is  no  trace  of 
anything  in  the  cells. 

CuMEAES  (Castleton). — The  few  capped 
cells  contain  chilled  brood,  no  doubt 
from  having  been  abandoned  by  the  bees. 
Uncap  cells,  take  out  contents,  and 
spray  combs  with  soluble  phenyle  solu- 
tion. Soluble  phenyle  can  be  got  from 
Morris,  Little,  and  Co.,  Doncaster,  or 
of  all  chemists.  It  is  safer  for  the  pur- 
pose than  carbolic  acid.  Naphthol  beta 
is  not  suitable.  It  does  not  dissolve  in 
cold  water  and  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  hot  water. 

Anxious  (Warwickshire). — Advanced  Foul 
Brood. — As  your  other  colonies  are 
healthy  we  should  advise  destruction  of 
this  colony,  as  it  may  save  future 
trouble. 

Bridge  of  Allan  (Scotland). — Chilled 
Brood. — No  ;  it  does  not  develop  into  foul 
brood,  but  in  that  it  weakens  a  colony 
it  helps  to  create  conditions  favourable 
for  foul  brood  disease  germs  to  get  a 
footing. 

CoTSWOLD  (Gloucester). — Both  combs  have 
foul  brood  and  all  such  should  be 
destroyed.  Treatment  will  depend  on 
strength  of  colony,  for  if  weak  in  bees 
it  would  be  better  destroyed. 

EsKDALE  (Cumberland). — Chilled  brood, 
but  there  is  one  cell  containing  foul  brood 
in  its  eai'liest  stage.  1.  No,  what  you 
see  is  probably  dried  pollen.  2.  On 
hands  and  clothes.  3.  Everywhere,  so 
greatest  care  is  needed. 
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THE  ROYAL  SHOW. 

Owing  to  a  printer's  error  in  our  issue 
of  last  week — not  discovered  till  too  late 
for  correction — the  grouping  of  counties  in 
the  several  classes  of  prize-list  was  not 
specified.  We  are  glad  to  put  tliis  right, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  making  the  various 
awards  more  clearly  understood,  but  as 
affording  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  disappointment  at  the  result  of  this 
second  attempt  to  remove  the  oft-repeated 
and  no  doubt  just  complaint  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  old  arrangements  of  classes  at 
the  "Royal"  Show,  whereby  certain 
counties  stood  no  chance  on  the  show- 
bench  when  competing  with  counties  more 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  bee-forage.  As 
is  well  known,  the  B.B.K.A.  made  a  bold 
and  somewhat  costly  experiment  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  in  the  grouping  sysiem, 
and  confidently  expected  that  the  in- 
creased entries  would  cover  the  increased 
outlay.  But  for  some  reason  not  easily 
accounted  for,  the  members  of  County  As- 
sociations have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  altered  schedule,  and  the  conse- 
quent result  to  the  parent  Association  has 
been  bitterly  disappointing,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  financial  loss.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes a  serious  question,  in  view  of  the 
future,  because  if  there  seems  to  be  no 
appreciation  of  the  well-meant  effort  to 
remove  the  clearly-expressed  complaint  of 
unfairness,  there  will  be  no'  alterna- 
tive but  a  return  to  the  former  classifi- 
cation, unless  more  justification  is  shown 
for  the  heavily-incx-eased  expenditiire  on 
prizes. 

The  following  is  the  grouping  of  coun- 
ties as  arranged  in  classes  of  prize-list 
published  last  week  :  — 

(Classrs  412  to  415  confined  in  CnrnwaU, 
Devon,   Somrrsrf,   Dorset,   and   Wilts.) 

(Classes  416  to  419  conpned  to  BerJ<s, 
Hants,  Isle  of  Wiijht,  Surrci/,  Sussex, 
Kent.) 

(Classes  420  to  423  confined  to  Suffolk, 
Essex,  Buds,  Middlesex,  Herts,  and  Oxon.) 

(Cla.ises  424  to  427  confined  to  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  Hunts.  Beds,  Leicester,  and 
Northampton. 

(Classes  428  to  431,  confined  to  Glos., 
Man.,  Worces.,  Hereford,  Warwickshire, 
Siiop,  and  Wales. 

(Classes  432  to  435  confined  to  Notts, 
TAncs,  Rutland,  Cheshire,  Derhys,  Staffs, 
Yorks,  Lanes,  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  the  Isle  of 
Man,   Scotland,  and  Ireland.) 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Park 
Royal  "  experiment,  it  may  be  well  to  add 
a  word  of  regret — which  will  be  shared  by 


many  readers — at  the  very  disappointing 
result  of  the  attempt  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  establish  a  permanent 
show-yard  in  London.  With  everything  in 
its  favour  this  year,  including  the  all- 
important  desideratum  of  beautiful 
weather  all  the  week,  along  with  musical 
and  numerous  other  attractions,  and  a 
greatly  improved  condition  of  the  show- 
yard,  the  daily  attendances  show  that  Lon- 
doners take  little  interest  in  agriculture, 
the  number  of  visitors  paying  for  admis- 
sion at  the  turnstiles  being  the  smallest 
for  twenty-one  years.  The  following  table 
shows  the  falling  off  this  year  compared 
with  last  :  — 

Tuesday       

Wednesday 

Thursday     

Friday   '      

Saturday     

Total    52,930     ...     65,013 

By  way  of  further  comparison  we  add  the 
total  attenrlances  at  the  previous  three 
shows  as  under  : 


1904.  . 

.   1903. 

2,011  . 

.   2,685 

9,375  . 

.  12,057 

10,912  . 

.  11,403 

14,175  . 

.  20,567 

16,457  . 

.  18,299 

1902— Carlisle  : 
1901— Cardiff 
1900— York 


Total    visitors 


93,187 

167,423 

87,511 

The  highest  attendance  at  any  one  show 
of  the  "  Royal  "  was  at  Manchester  hi  1897, 
when  the  enormous  total  of  217,980  was 
reached. 


(^mt^uku^. 
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AMONG  THE  BEES. 

RATE  OF  bees'   FLIGHT. 

[5564.]  This  is  a  point  on  which  it  wouli 
be  rather  unsafe  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  conclusions  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  highest 
speed  at  which  they  can  fly  will  always 
remain  a  moot  point.  I  have  said 
perhaps,  as  it,  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since 
an   eminent    writer  on    bees    emphatically 
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declared  that  the  length  of  a  bees'  life 
wo\ild  never  be  accurately  determined, 
whereas  we  know  now  that  reliable  data 
can  be  obtained  on  the  subject.  I  have 
seen  the  limit  of  a  bee's  ilight  put  as 
low  as  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  this  is 
manifestly  under-stating  the  case.  Tra- 
vellers in  a  coach  often  find  bees  pass 
them  when  travelling  at  about  that  rate, 
and  relatively  may  judge  their  speed  at 
double  their  own.  Here  we  have  some- 
thing reliable  to  reason  from,  and  it  con- 
clusively proves  we  may  safely  set  it  down 
as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  bees  can 
travel  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  A  friend  who  encountered  a  run- 
away swarm  supplies  me  with  the  same 
logical  inference  from  the  fact  that  he 
paced  them  on  his  bicycle  for  a  mile  until 
they  deviated  from  the  course  he  was 
travelling.  I  have  what  I  consider  fairlj^ 
reliable  proof  that  they  can  travel  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  but  I  can  adduce  no 
evidence  to  prove  it.  While  I  believe  that 
they  can  do  so,  however,  I  am  quite  con- 
fident that  they  very  rarely  do.  My  be- 
lief is  that,  though  in  making  for  the 
foraging  grounds,  they  easily  travel  a  mile 
in  three  minutes,  yet  on  their  return  they 
frequently  take  double  that  time  ;  and  I 
know,  on  occasions,  they  may  take  ten 
minutes.  I  have  watched  them  hundreds 
of  times  approaching  home  heavily  laden, 
and  I  know  that  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance I  have  paced  them  at  the  above 
speed.  In  watching  them  leaving  or  re- 
turning to  their  hives,  I  made  elaborate 
observations  for  given  distances,  and  these 
bore  me  out  in  these  .conclusions.  Yet  I 
will  not  dogmatise  on  either  point,  because 
I  know  that  climatic  and  other  influences 
have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  I  believe 
their  average  rate  of  speed  differs  with 
the  varying  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  of 
course,  with  the  object  the  bee  has  in  view 
when  making  its  aerial  flight. 

Vitality  of  Bees. — I  have  read  some  won- 
derful tales  about  the  recuperative  powers 
of  bees,  and  of  their  being  restored  to  life 
when  apparently  dead  ;  but  several  ex- 
periments I  have  made  failed  to  prove 
the  truth  of  some  of  these  statements. 
A  quite  common  way  of  depriving  bees  of 
their  stores  about  a  century  ago  was  to 
immerse  the  whole  mass  in  water,  when 
the  "  drowned  "  bees  were  laid  aside,  and 
the  honey  appropriated  by  the  bee-keeper 
at  his  leisure,  much  as  when  fumigation 
by  puffball  was  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  Reaumur  records  that  thus  im- 
mersed for  nine  hours  bees  fully  recovered, 
and  seemed  none  the  worse.  Dr.  Evans 
states  that  he  left  bees  by  mistake  for 
eighteen  hours,  but  that  when  spread  out 
to  dry,  under  the  influence  of  a  bright, 
warm  sun,  they  recovered  after  some  time, 
and  flew  back  to  their  hives.     Two  other   I 


instances  may  be  given  of  the  recovery  of 
apparently  dead  bees.  A  bii'd  being  shot, 
I'/l  bees  were  taken  out  of  its  crop,  of 
which  54  after  some  time  recovered,  and 
flew  away  seemingly  all  right.  Some  bees 
were  left  under  an  exhaustion  air-pump 
for  twenty-four  houi's  and  survived. 

Vitality  of  Bees'  Egcjs.-^Dr.  Bevan,  in 
his  "Honey  Bee,"  says  of  eggs  found  in  a 
hive  in  early  spring  :  "  They  might  have 
been  laid  late  in  the  autumn,  and  have 
remained  stationary  till  spring.  Riem 
states  that  in  a  bad  season  "  eggs  will 
remain  in  the  cells  many  months  without 
hatching."  Huish,  too,  believed  that  eggs 
laid  in  late  autumn  remained  dormant 
during  the  wintei",  and  hatched  out  in 
spring  ;  and  he  even  declared  that  a  dead 
stock  could  be  "  resurrected "  from  the 
eggs  left  in  the  cells  by  a  queen  long  dead, 
and  that  hives  in  which  the  bees  had  died 
out  were  .  an  invaluable  asset  for 
this  reason  when  preserved  and 
used  for  hiving  swarms.  In  re- 
gard to  all  the  three  statements  I  have 
to  declare  myself  an  infidel.  The  point 
is,  however,  an  interesting  one,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  some  statements  from 
reliable  authorities  who  have  made  obser- 
vations on  the  vitality  of  eggs  laid  by  a 
queen  in  a  hive  suffering  from  a  paucity  of 
bees,  or  othemvise  not  brought  to  full 
fruition  in  the  regular  course.  How  long 
would  they  endure  suspended  animation 
without  becoming  sterile  ? 

Drone  Eggs  and  Queen  Cells. — Another 
point  I  should  like  to  elucidate  is:  What 
is  the  exact  relation  between  the  laying 
of  drone  eggs  iji  early  May  and  the  start- 
ing of  queen  cells  about  the  opening  of 
June  ?  Is  there  a  distinct  co-relation 
which  almost  invariably  decrees  that,  if 
the  queen  lays  a  considerable  batch  of 
drone  eggs  due  to  hatch,  say,  the  first  week 
of  June,  queen  cells,  in  normal  circum- 
stances will  be  started  in  the  closing  days  of 
May,  leading  in  all  likelihood  to  a  swarm 
before  June  10  ?  Ancient  beemen  had  a 
decided  opinion  that  the  appearance  of 
these  drones  was  a  sure  indication  of  an 
early  swarm  ;  but  perhaps  modern  methods 
may  have  eliminated  the  instinct,  so  that 
effect  may  not  now  so  surely  follow  cause. 
~-T>.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


FOUL  BROOD  LEGISLATION. 

[5565.]  In  reference  to  what  Colonel 
Walker  writes  (5560,  page  254),  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  valuable  assistance  the  B.B.K.A.  1896 
Draft  has  been  in  drafting  the  present 
Bill,  which  is  practically  the  same  brought 
up  to  date. 

He  mentions  the  need  for  closer  rela- 
tions between  County  Councils  and  Asso- 
ciations.    Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
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attached  to  this.  The  former  are  the  re- 
cognised legal  authorities  for  technical 
education,  whereas  our  associations  have 
no  legal  standing,  but  they  can  exert 
their  influence  on  the  County  Councils  so 
that  the  latter  will  depute  their  powers, 
and  the  teaching  of  bee-keeping,  with  suit- 
able grants,  to  the  associations. 

Mr.  W.  Wood  ley  asks  that  we  should 
inquire  into  the  results  of  legislation  in 
Canada.  These  are  coiistantly  being 
stated  in  (■rleanimjs,  and  the  small  per- 
centage of  disease  which  may  recur  again 
after  treatment  can  be  put  down  to  the 
system  there  in  use  —  namely,  the 
"  McEvoy,"  which  does  not  include  the 
disinfection  of  hives,  in  which  the 
"  Cowan  "  method  is  superior. 

If  Mr.  Woodley  will  kindly  refer  to  my 
circular  (No.  4)  he  will  find  that  the  pre- 
sent move  for  legislation  does  not  contem- 
plate Government  inspectors  with  large 
yearly  salaries.  We  propose  that  our  own 
association-paid  experts  have  the  power 
delegated  to  them  by  the  County  Councils 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  few  awkward  bee- 
keepers who  wilfully  keep  centres 
diseased,  and  also  to  be  able  to  compen- 
sate all  those  who  have  their  stocks 
treated. 

Mr.W.  J.  Farmer  writes  (page  254)  under 
considerable  misapprehension  of  our  pro- 
posed Bill.  I  am  therefore  sending  him 
full  particulars,  and  trust  that  he  will 
write  further  to  the  B.B.J.  A  very  large 
body  of  bee-keepers  are  asking  for  legis- 
lation. A  vote  taken  through  the  B.B.J. 
would  not  be  representative,  as,  unfor- 
tunately, I  am  afraid  only  a  comparatively 
small  minority  of  bee-keepers  take  it  m. 
As  to  Cumberland,  I  can  speak  definitely. 

My  stock  of  "  Foul  Brood  "  Bills  being 
nearly  run  out,  and  owing  to  the  demand 
there  still  is  for  them,  I  am,  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  inst.,  i-eceiving  "proof"  from 
printers  of  a  cheajDer  edition,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  as  soon  as  possible  from  hon. 
secretaries  and  others  wishing  to  urge  the 
matter  on  County  Councils  as  to  the  num- 
ber each  requires. ^ — George  M.  Saundebs, 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Cumberland 
B.K.A.,  Dowthwaite,  Keswick. 

[Without  over-estimating  the  influence 
of  the  B.B.J,  on  the  bee-keeping  opinion 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  Mr.  Saunders  speaks  for 
Cumberland  only,  and  it  does  not  say 
much  for  the  bee-keepers  of  that  county  if 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  only  a  "  small 
minority  "  of  them  "  take  it  in."  But  this 
assertion  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  progressive  bee-keejaers 
do  read  our  journals,  as  the  large  circula- 
tion proves  beyond  disjjute.  On  this  point 
we  may  also  be  permitted  to  say  that  if 
one-tenth  of  our  readers  were  to  express 


their  views  they  would  represent  those  of 
the  bulk  of  the  intelligent  opinion  of  this 
country  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding 
what  appears  like  a  somewhat  gratuitous 
desire  on  the  part  of  our  correspondent 
to  belittle  the  influence  of  the  Journal 
referred  to. — Eds.] 


[5566.]  I  was  sorry  to  note  the  tone 
adopted  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Farmer,  in  his  remarks  on  "  Foul  Brood 
Legislation  "  (5561,  page  254),  and  before 
he  airs  his  evidently  limited  expei'i- 
ence  of  the  malignant  bee  disease  in 
question  I  would  beg  him  not  to 
place  himself  on  the  platform  of  the 
scorners,  but  rather  use  his  energies 
in  the  way  that  might  assist  the 
"  small  section  of  bee-keepers  trying  to 
secure  legislation."  Contempt  for  small 
things  has  been  the  rule  since  the  world 
began,  and  will  probably  continue  while 
it  lasts.  But  while  admitting  the  impos- 
sibility of  pleasing  every  one,  it  is  to  my 
mind  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  person 
of  an  apicultural  turn  of  mind  should 
educate  himself  against  the  importance  of 
proper  methods  of  management,  or  pooh- 
pooh  the  efforts  of  bee-keepers  whose  en- 
deavours are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bee-keeping  community  as  a  whole.  M3,ny 
great  things  have  had  small  begin- 
nings, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  effort  now  being  made  will  hasten 
the  time  when  something  can  be  done 
for  the  general  welfare  of  apiarists 
who  are  fighting  the  disease  which  an- 
nually appears  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  hives  whose  owners  care  nothing  about, 
but  allow  them  to  go  on  year  after  year, 
and  will  neither  allow  inspection  nor  take 
any  precautions  by  which  the  disease 
might  be  kept  under  control  or  overcome. 
I  should  like  to  ask:  would  Mr.  Farmer 
derive  any  pleasure  in  telling  an  ardent 
apiarist  that  his  bees  were  affected  with 
disease  ?  Would  it  give  him  any  enjoy- 
ment to  witness  the  pained  look  on  the 
face  of  their  owners,  as  I  have  myself  so 
often  seen?  No  doubt  the  system  of 
management  advocated  by  Mr.  Farmer  is 
very  good,  but  I  fear  he  would  forget  same 
if  the  larvae  in  combs  were  seen  dying  by 
the  score  ;  especially  so  if  it  occurrect  in 
his  own  apiary,  and  probably  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  a  neighbouring  bee-keeper.  • 
In  most  diseases  to  which  animal  life  is 
subject  the  disease  can  be  isolated  ;  but 
isolation  is  an  impossibility  with  bees,  as 
all  practical  bee-men  know  full  well.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Farmer  would  be 
pained  if  he  could  see  hives  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  as  an  expert,  the  combs  of 
which  were  simply  masses  of  corruption 
from  foul  brood. 

Only  last  week  I  examined  an  apiary  be- 
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longing  to  a  working  man,  who  a  few 
months  previously  had  purchased  three 
hives  for  £2  10s.,  all  of  which  were 
diseased,  one  so  badly  that  immediate 
destruction  was  advised.  Could  any  one 
be  surprised  if  that  man  gave  up  keeping 
bees  in  disgust,  and  also  iise  his  influence 
and  prevent  others  from  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  joursuit  ?  Would  Mr. 
Farmer  condemn  legislation  in  this  case, 
which  is  unfortunately  only  one  of  many, 
and  still  advocate  bringing  only  voluntary 
effort  to  bear  on  the  individual  bee-keeper, 
who  too  often  either  good  naturedly 
smiles  at  your  ideas  of  education,  or  else 
snaps  his  fingers  at  your  suggestions,  and 
generally   treats  advice  with   contempt? 

In  1896  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion used  every  means  to  secure  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  foul  brood,  and  although 
neither  time  nor  expense  was  spared,  yet, 
to  their  great  disappointment,  it  proved  a 
failure.  Now,  however,  we  neecl  not  be 
cast  down  and  condemn  the  action  of  the 
"  small  section  of  bee-keepers,"  but  re- 
member "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way." — James  Waddell,  Expert,  B.B.K.A. 


BEE    NOTES. 


[5567.]  I  once  remember  finding  two 
queens  in  a  hive  whilst  "  driving "  it  in 
August,  but  I  think  this  was  owing  to  two 
swarms  being  put  into  one  hive."  I  can 
quite  agree  with  Mi*.  Woodley  with  regard 
to  feeding,  because  my  experience  has  been 
that  stocks  left  on  30  lb.  cf  stores  to  win- 
ter, have  come  out  much  stronger  the 
following  May,  than  others  left  with  20  lb. 
of  stores  and  spring-fed.  I  have  in  my 
jnind  this  season  two  skeps  belonging 
to  a  friend  which  weighed  38  lb.  and  45  lb. 
each,  and  I  notice  that  they  have  swarmed 
a  month  sooner  than  bees  owned  by  a 
curmudgeon  who  will  never  let  his  bees 
remain  for  stock  if  over  20  lb.  weight ! 

Feeders. — For  slow  feeding  I  use  a  paint- 
can  with  a  self-opening  lid,  pierced  with 
small  holes,  and  inverted  on  a  piece  of 
wood  with  a  two-inch  hole  cut  in  it,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc.  This 
holds  about  half  a  pint,  and  costs  about 
2d.  for  the  whole  thing.  My  rapid  feeder 
is  of  metal  and  holds  about  ten  to  fifteen 
pints  of  liquid.  I  have  known  driven  bees 
to  take  down  30  lb.  of  syrup  out  of  it 
in  48  hours. 

Sicarm-boxes. — A  swarm-box  should  have 
holes  bored  in  all  the  sides  and  end, 
covered  with  perforated  zinc,  and  1  in. 
thick  strips  of  wood  nailed  also  across  the 
sides  and  top.  This  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  draught  through,  even  if  coverel 
up  by  other  packages  while  in  the  luggage 
van. 


As  to  swarming  versus  non-swarm:^^S 
it  is  besLto  let  the  bees  have  their  ow.*^^ 
way  to  a  certain  extent,  because  if  we 
place  the  swarm  back  on  the  old  stand  with 
about  three  frames  of  brood  and  the  re- 
maining frames  with  whole  sheets  of 
foundation,  we  get  nearly  as  much  honey 
in  supers  as  if  the  colony  had  not  swarmed, 
while  in  addition  we  have  a  strong  young 
stock,  headed  by  a  naturally  raised  queen. 

Some  dwindling  is  usually  noticed  in  the 
early  spring,  and  if  we  find  that  we  have 
too  many  stocks  in  proportion  to  our  ap- 
pliances, and  the  time  we  can  give  the 
bees,  it  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  unite 
the  weak  ones.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  bees 
are  continually  checked  from  swarming, 
they  lose  heart  and  vigour,  but  it  is  won- 
derful with  what  speed  and  determination 
a  stro-ng  swarm  will  fill  its  supers.  I 
therefore  counsel  :  Let  bees  swarm  if  they 
wish  to,  for  it  is  generally  an  easy  matter 
to  catch  the  old  queen  if  one  desires  to 
do  so,  and  return  the  swarm  if  a  young 
queen  and  no  increase  is  wished  for.  I 
notice  that  a  queen  which  is  very  prolific 
one  season  is  often  not  half  as  good 
during  the  next  one ;  therefore  if  she 
swarms  about  mid-June  it  is  no  great  loss 
to  kill  her  at  once  and  return  the  swarm. — 
Apiarist,  Cheltenham,  June  22. 


FIGHT  BETWEEN  TWO  QUEENS. 

[5568.]  I  witnessed  a  few  days  ago  an 
occurrence  which  has,  I  fancy,  been  so 
seldom  seen  as  to  deserve  being  put  on  re- 
cord. On  Monday,  June  20,  I  hived 
a  "  second  swarm,"  and  before  returning  it 
to  the  parent  proceeded  to  take  out  the 
young  queens.  Having  turned  up  the  skep 
in  which  the  cast  had  been  hived,  I  soon 
secured  one  young  queen  and  went  on  to 
look  for  others,  as  I  have  sometimes  taken 
out  seven  or  eight  young  queens  from 
similar  after-swarms.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  got  sight  of  another  queen  and  was 
on  the  point  of  catching  her  when  another 
crossed  her  path  as  she  hurried  over  the 
heads  of  her  subjects.  The  moment  she 
caught  sight  of  her  rival,  she  nashed  at  her, 
and  grappling  together,  both  queens  rolled 
over  and  over  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive, 
when  tlie  assailed  queen  extricated  herself 
and  disajapeared  among  the  bees.  Both 
soon  shared  a  common  fate. 

It  is  well  understood,  I  believe,  that 
when  two  or  more  queens  are  in  a  hive, 
they  fight  the  question  of  supremacy  out 
between  themselves,  the  worker  bees  not 
interfering  in  the  dynastic  quarrel  ;  but 
an  encounter  between  queens  such  as  I 
have  described  has  surely  seldom  been 
seen.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may 
have  had  a  similar  experience  to  mine  ? — 
A.  A.  F.,  Duns,  June  24. 
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QUEEN   REARING, 

ANTS    ATTACKING    BEES,     AND    QUEENS 
LAYING    IN    QTJEEN-CELLS. 

[5569.]  In  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  early  in  the  season,  I  now  send  a 
photo  of  a  frame  of  queen-cells.  The  cells 
in  the  lower  bar  are  nine  days  old,  and 
you  will  see  that  one  cell  was  refused  by 
the  bees.  Those  on  the  middle  bar  are 
five  days  old,  and  the  top  bar  two  days.  I 
left  the  full  fifteen  cells  on  the  middle  bar 
for  the  jDurpose  of  this  photo,  as  I  con- 
sider twelve  cells  enough  for  a  hive  to 
give,  proper  attention  to. 

The  cell  cups  on  the  two  lower  bars  ai'e 
fixed  according  to  the  method  described  ;n 
B.B.J,  by  Mr.  Sladen,  and  was  also  fully 
described  by  a  Mr.  Phillip  in  Glcaninijs 
some  time  previous  to  this  set  of  articles 
appearing,      and     the     illustrations     are 


to  clean  out  and  put  in  order  for  the  next 
inhabitant. 

Coming  to  the  second  portion  of  my 
heading,  have  any  of  our  readers  ever  wit- 
nessed the  common  red  ant  attacking  bees  ? 
On  Sunday  last,  when  hiving  a  swarm,  a 
few  of  the  bees  fell  on  an  ants'  nest,  and 
my  attention  was  directed  to  them  by  their 
peculiar  actions  ;  buzzing  round  and 
round  as  if  held  by  something  like  a  cob- 
web, and  as  if  struggling  to  free  them- 
selves. One  poor  bee  disappeared  entirely 
in  the  loose  earth  as  in  a  quicksand.  I 
picked  up  one  or  two  to  see  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  commotion,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  in  each  case,  a  red  ant  hold- 
ing on  to  one  of  the  middle  legs  of  the  bee 
in  a  most  determined  manner.  One  bee 
I  put  on  a  board  and  it  buzzed  round  and 
round  in  its  ineffectual  endeavour  to  free 
itself.     I  always  thought  ants  in  an  apiary 


QaEEN-UEARING     FUAME,    WITH    CELLS. 


identical.  Those  on  the  top  bar  are  a 
fixing  of  my  own  (not  copied  from 
Glranings).  The  bar  is  part  of  a  dove- 
tail section,  and  tin  slides  are  made  to  fit, 
with  a  second  dovetail  slide  formed  below 
at  right  angles  to  the  top,  and  the  cell  cups 
have  saw  cuts  run  in  at  an  angle  to  fit 
them.  I  find  these  are  easier  to  take  off  the 
bar  without  jarring  the  nymphs  inside. 
Of  course,  as  each  batch  comes  off  Uie 
younger  batches  ai'e  moved  down  a  stage 
so  that  the  most  recently  set  lot  are  always 
at  the  top.  These  cells  are  so  plentifully 
supplied  with  food  that  one  cell  three 
days  old  will  yield  sufficient  royal  jelly  to 
start  thirty-six  fresh  cups.  Even  the 
shortest  cells  in  the  photo  will  have  quite  p 
quantity  of  royal  jelly  left  after  the  queen 
has  hatched.  These  wooden  cell  cups  are  a 
great  advance  on  the  "all-wax"  kind,  as 
they  are  even  more  readily  accepted  after 
the  first  time,  by  giving  them  to  the  bees 


were  harmless,  but  in  future  I  shall  wage 
war   on   their  nests. 

Reverting  to  the  queens,  some  time  ago 
some  one  wrote  me  asking  if  I  had  personal 
evidence  of  queens  laying  in  queen-cells. 
If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  that  cor- 
respondent he  may  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
I  recently  witnessed  a  queen  struggling  to 
deposit  an  egg  in  a  queen-cell  which  was 
placed  in  an  awkward  position  on  a  drone- 
comb.  She  was  unable  to  deposit  the  egg, 
and  the  bees  helping  in  the  operation  tore 
down  the  side  of  the  cell  cup  to  enable  her 
to  carry  out  her  intention.  I  wished  at 
that  moment,  more  than  any  other  time 
in  my  life,  that  I  was  a  photographer 
(amateur,  of  course)  to  take  some  snapshots 
of  the  procedure.  I  had  opened  the  hive 
without  smoke  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining if  the  queen  was  there  or  if  she  was 
the  one  that  had  just  swarmed,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  accounted  for  her  continuing  her 
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work   without   being   interrupted. — D.    G. 
Taylor,  Ilminster. 


BEE    WISDOM. 


[5570.]  A  few  weeks  since  I  overhauled 
one  of  my  empty  hives  and  carried  home 
one  of  the  "  frames "  which  required  a 
little  manipulation  in  preparation  for  a 
"  swaxm  "  of  bees  I  am  expecting  from 
Dorsetshire.  The  "  frame  "  was  placed  on 
the  sideboard  in  the  breakfast  parlour, 
and  yesterday  morning  a  "  swarm  "  of  bees 
took  possession  of  this.  "  frame  "  and  made 
things  very  uncomfortable  for  the  family. 
However,  about  midday  the  bees  suddenly 
left  the  "  frame "  after  a  few  of  their 
number  had  repeatedly  flown  in  and  out, 
probably  reconnoitring  and  following  in 
the  course  in  which  I  brought  the  "  frame  " 
home  (about  400  yards  from  house,  in  an 
adjacent  field),  took  possession  of  the 
empty  hive,  and  are  now  happily  "  at 
home."  Is  this  not  a  coincidence?  Can 
any  bee-keeper  explain? — W.  E.  F. ,  New 
Soiithgate,  June  30. 


QUEENLESS  SWARMS. 
[5571.]  A  few  days  ago  I  purchased  from 
a  well-known  and  thoroughly  trustworthy 
dealer  in  bees  a  first  swarm,  which  was 
sent  to  me  in  one  of  the  usual  travelling- 
boxes.  They  arrived  about  6.30  p.m., 
and  the  bees  seemed  somewhat  restless 
and  noisy  in  the  box,  but  I  attributed  this 
to  the  shaking  they  may  have  had  on  the 
journey.  The       frame-hive        for      the 

swarm  being  prepared  beforehand,  I 
proceeded  to  hive  them,  and,  as 
usual,  shook  the  bees  out  on  to  a 
sloping  board,  with  raised  sides  and  lower 
end.  Every  bee  fell  on  to  the  board,  and 
they  duly  ran  into  the  hive.  I  always  make 
a  point,  when  hiving  swarms,  of  watching 
closely  in  order  to  see  that  the  queen  runs 
in  along  with  the  bees,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion followed  my  usual  practice.  I  could 
not,  however,  see  her  at  all,  though  I  am 
about  certain  that  the  queen  was  not 
either  among  the  bees  thi'own  out  or  left 
in  the  box.  After  the  swarm  had  en- 
tered the  hive  I  noticed  they  were  very 
restless,  and  were  beginning  to  run  out 
again  ;  this  somewhat  confirmed  my 
opinion  that  there  was  no  queen  with  the 
swarm,  so  I  insei'ted  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  a  frame  containing  eggs  and 
larvae  in  all  stages.  This,  however,  did 
not  in  the  least  improve  matters,  and  until 
dark  the  bees  were  flying  "  all  over  the 
place."  The  next  morning,  early,  I 
noticed  that  many  attempted  to,  and  ajj- 
parently  did,  enter  several  of  the  hives 
close  by.  By  evening,  however,  when  I 
returned  home,  all  was  quiet.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  case  is  that  the  bees  had 
partly    unsealed    every    covered     cell    of 


brood  in  the  comb  I  gave  them,  and  in  a 
few  cases  had  joulled  the  unsealed  larvse 
from  the  cells. 

Now,  Sir,  I  venture  to  ask  you  :  What 
would  you  have  done  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ?  I  have  kept  bees  for  23 
years,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
felt  so  utterly  helpless  as  on  this  occasion. 
I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — Ropsley, 
Duns,  N.B.,  June  28. 

[Under  the  circumstances,  we  should 
probably  have  acted  much  as  you  did  ; 
but  one  of  two  things  seems  certain — i.e., 
either  the  swarm  was  unaccompanied  by 
their  queen  or  she  had  taken  wing — when 
the  bees  were  being  thrown  out  of  the 
travelling-box — and  been  lost.  With  re- 
gard to  the  bees  removing  the  brood-cap- 
jaings,  we  have  never  known  of  that  occur- 
ring except  when  they  were  starving  for  lack 
of  food.— Eds.] 


PROLIFIC  QUEENS. 

[5572.]  Reading  in  your  valuable  jjaper 
notes  respecting  prolific  queens,  I  here- 
with send  you  a  report  concerning  one  of 
mine.  Last  year  I  raised  a  young  queen 
in  a  nucleus  from  an  Italian  queen  I  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Sladen,  Dover.  She  was 
hatched  on  August  11,  and  commenced  to 
lay  on  August  16,  and  she  quickly  built 
the  nucleus  into  a  fair  stock.  They  were 
packed  for  winter  the  beginning  of 
October  on  seven  frames,  three  of  them 
containing  brood. 

This  spring  she  has  done  remarkably 
well.  My  records  say: — May  6,  seven 
frames  of  brood  ;  May  14,  nine  frames  of 
brood  ;  May  22,  ten  frames  all  covered 
from  end  to  end  with  brood.  They  went 
up  into  supers  on  May  17.  I  had  two  racks 
of  shallow-frames  on,  and  hive  raised  off 
floor  board  allowing  bees  to  get  out  all 
round.  But  in  spite  of  this  they  sent  off 
a  swarm  5  lb.  weight  on  June  12.  The 
same  day  I  made  a  nucleus  with  three 
frames  of  bi'ood  and  queen  cell  from 
parent  stock.  On  June  19  they  sent  off 
a  cast  4  lb.  weight.  On  June  21  another 
Sg  lb.  lot  came  out.  The  parent  stock  to- 
day seemed  fairly  well  filled  with  bees  on 
all  the  fx'ames.  Is  it  not  unusual  for  so 
many  swarms  from  one  hive  ?  I  should 
think  there  must  have  been  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  bees  in  the  hive.  The 
prime  swarm  has  already  drawn  out  eiffht 
frames  of  foundation,  and  five  of  them  are 
full  of  eggs  and  brood. — Saltley,  June  26. 


DRONES     IN     HIVES. 

[5573.]  With  regard  to  your  Carshalton 
correspondent's  suggestion  for  getting  rid 
of  drones,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
tried  the  plan  he  suggests — placing  a  strip 
of   excluder  over   the   entrance   when   the 
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drones  are  out  on  the  wing.  The  result 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  for  there  was  soon 
a  tremendous  scrimmage  on  the  alighting- 
board,  the  drones  hustling  one  another 
round  the  excluder.  However,  I  let  the 
melee  continue,  and  the  workers  even- 
tually succeeded  in  fighting  their  way 
home  with  the  loss  of  much  time  and 
pollen.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  the 
hive,  expecting  to  brush  up  a  nice  little 
batch  of  corpses,  but' oh  no,  not  at  all! 
The  stout  gentlemen  appeared  none  the 
worse  for  their  night  out  and  were  still 
scrimmaging   with    unabated    vigour. 

By  the  by,  why  do  not  our  manufac- 
turers make  a  drone  trap  adaptable  to  the 
English  hive?  The  alley  trap  supjilied  by 
nearly  all  of  them  is  merely  the  American 
pattern  intended  for  the  floor-board  of  the 
Langstroth  hive,  and  almost  impossible  to 
fit  to  an  English  entrance  without  a  "  leak" 
somewhere. — J.  P.,  Walton-on-Thames, 
June  24. 

ADVERTISING    IN     B.B.J. 

[5575.]  You  ought  to  know  that  I  have 
recently  obtained  an  excellent  gardener  and 
bee-man  (third-class  certificate)  through 
one  advertisement  in  the  B.B.J.  Adver- 
tisements in  the  garden  papers  were  use- 
less.— E.   Baetrum,  June  17. 


THE  "  RYMER  "  METHOD. 

[5574.]  A  correspondent  of  the  B.B.J. 
(June  16,  page  235)  gives  a  gra^^hic  account 
of  the  failure  of  the  above  system  to  pre- 
vent swarming,  inviting  others  experi- 
menting to  give  resvilts.  I  herewith  for- 
ward a  record  with  two  hives  at  our 
apiaries. 

1.  May  14. — Body-box  being  full  of  bees 
and  brood,  placed  adapting-board  on  and 
surplus-chamber  of  standard  frames  with 
full  sheets  foundation. 

June  11. — The  bees  having  drawn  out 
foundation,  and  surplus-chamber  being 
full,  put  excluder  on,  also  second  box  of 
surplus  shallow  frames,  fitted  with  full 
sheets  foundation. 

June  22. — Between  the  two  dates  the 
bees  ..sent  off  a  swarm,  which  was  lost,  but 
a  cast  was  secured,  after  nearly  finishing, 
drawing  out  foundation  in  top  surplus- 
chamber. 

2.  May  16. — Put  adapting-board  on; 
and  rack  of  shallow-frames  fitted  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation. 

"  June  4. — Put  on  excluder  and  second  lot 
of  shallow-frames  with  foundation. 

June  23. — Bees  swarmed  after  filling  top 
boxes  about  two-thirds. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  stocks  in 
skeps  have  sent  off  swarms,  I  have  not  had 
one  from  any  of  the  bar-frames  at  home 
up   to    the   present.     Trying     to    prevent 


swarming  by  orthodox  methods  advocated 
so  often  in  B.B.J,  and  "Guide  Book." — 
David  Hancox,  Deddington,  June  27. 


($m'm  and  ^cjjlies. 

[3477.]  Bees  Dwindling. — Can  you  give 
me  any  reason  for  bees  dwindling  in  one  of 
my  hives  ?  I  purchased  it  a  year  ago,  and 
it  was  then,  and  even  on  till  this  spring, 
very  strong  in  bees.  The  boxes  (three  in 
number)  were  out  of  date,  being  only 
14  in.  square  by  6  in.  deep,  and  the  combs 
built  every  way  in  them,  so  I  decided  to  do 
away  with  them  in  favour  of  the  shallow- 
frame.  In  the  spring  I  took  away  the 
bottom  box  and  put  in  its  place  one  filled 
with  sheets  of  foundation.  I  was  not 
particular  as  to  getting  surplus  so  long  as 
I  got  them  properly  transferred  into  the 
shallow-frames  this  season.  However, 
since  that  time  they  have  gradually 
dwindled.  I  thought  at  first  the  queen 
might  have  got  lost,  but  since  the  wet 
weather  started  I  have  noticed  several 
young  bees  thrown  out  on,  to  the  alighting 
board.  Hoping  that  we  may  have  a  good 
season,  etc. — North,  Ayr,  Jvine  21. 

Reply. — You  should  examine  the  liive 
and  see  if  there  is  any  brood  or  stores,  or 
even  whether  there  is  any  disease.  Dwind- 
ling may  proceed  from  failure  to  raise 
brood  and  casting  out  young  bees^ — if  im- 
mature— is  generally  a  sign  of  scarcity  of 
food. 

[3478.]  Suspected  Queenlessness.  —  On 
giving  one  of  my  stocks  a  clean  hive  on 
May  11  I  found  a  good  deal  of  drone- 
brood,  no  worker-brood,  and  no  signs 
of  a  queen.  Failing  to  get  a  queen, 
I  inserted  two  frames  of  worker- 
brood  and  eggs  from  twO'  strong  hives 
and  took  ^  out  two  old  combs.  On 
June  14  I  examined  the  hive  again  and 
found  a  queen-cell  with  the  cap  off  and  a 
new  queen  on  one  of  the  combs.  At  the 
same  time  I  took  away  another  old  comb 
and  inse^'ted  a  frame  of  fovmdation  in  its 
place.  Oa  June  30  I  once  more  examined 
the  hive,  and  though  there  was  a  very 
small  amount  of  worker-brood,  hardly  any 
honey  had  been  brought  in  ;  the  foundation 
given  on  June  14  was"  also  only  very  par- 
tially drawn  out.  and  no  queen  was  to  be 
found,  though  each  comb  was  carefully 
examined  three  times.  Not  liking  the 
look  of  the  combs,  I  took  away  two  more, 
and  gave  two  frames  of  foundation  in  their 
place,  on  the  chance  of  the  queen  being 
there  in  spite  of  my  failure  to  find  her.  In 
the  event  of  the  hive  proving  queenless, 
can  you  suggest  a  reason  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  queen  ?  The  fact  that  there 
was    woi'ker-brood    proves    that    she    had 
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been  out  for  her  mating  flight,  and 
returned  safely  ;  otherwise  I  concluded 
that  she  had  been  snapped  up  by 
a  bird  while  in  the  air.  By  this  post  I 
am  sending  you  a  comb  taken  irom  the 
hive  to-day,  and  should  be  glad  of  your 
opinion  upon  it.  —  Hulton  H.  Kemble, 
Ambleside,  June  30. 

Reply.  ^ — As  worker-brood  was  found  in 
the  combs,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  stock  is  queenless.  A  further 
/Search  a  week  or  so  hence  would,  however, 
decide  the  question,  because  if  brood  is 
found  no  trouble  need  be  feared  from  not 
seeing  the  queen.  Regarding  the  comb 
sent,  the  sealed  cells  contain  nothdng 
worse  than  heather  honey. 

[3479.]  Swarms  Decamping. — On  June  4 
I  had  a  large  swarm  from  a  frame- 
hive.  The  bees  settled  on  a  bush,  and  I 
had  not  any  difficulty  in  hiving  them  into 
a  box,  which  was  placed  on  a  stand,  whilst 
I  went  to  get  a  hive  ready  to  receive  the 
swarm.  In  an  hour,  however,  the  bees 
began  to  leave  the  box,  and  the  whole 
swarm  decamped,  and  I  could  not  see  the 
direction  they  took.  Yestei"day  I  had  a 
similar  experience  with  a  swarm  belong- 
ing to  a  r'^'^hboni'from  whom  I  purchased 

°        ■    ■■•ict  tnorc  TT-      1.  ^   J 

my    origi       ^  .^j.  His    bees    swarmed 

about  10. 3o  a.m.  They  were  hived  and 
placed  on  a  stand,  and  they  apparently 
settled  do-  n;  but  about  1.30  p.m.  they 
took  flight  and  were  lost.  I  may  say  the 
boxes  used  to  hive  the  swarms  in  tem- 
porarily (while  preparing  the  frame-hives 
for  their  reception)  were  cheese-boxes, 
similar  to  some  in  which  my  neighbour 
has  kept  bees  for  several  years  past.  I 
therefore  ask: — 1.  Do  you  consider  that 
there  might  be  something  in  the  box  dis- 
tasteful to  the  bees  which  caused  them  to 
fly  away  ?  2.  If  not,  do  you  consider  it 
mieht  be  a  peculiarity  of  this  particular 
strain  of  bees  to  decamp  after  being 
hived,  as  I  understand  this  is  the  fourth 
swarm  which  has  flown  away  recently? 
I  send  name,  and  sign  myself — 
IG^*OEAMtrs,  Troutbeck,  June  30. 

Reply.  —  1.  If  the  cheese-boxes  used 
had  not  been  cleaned  out,  or  means  taken 
to  remove  the  strong  smell  of  cheese  they 
would  no  doubt  have,  it  would  readily 
account  for  the  swarms  desert  ag  them. 
The  best  tiling  for  use  in  hiving  swarms 
temporarily  in  is  a  clean  straw  skep,  and 
one  or  more  of  these  should  form  part  of 
the  stock-in-trade  in  every  apiar;'.  /iL.  We 
never  knew  of  bees  inheriting  the  '^ecamp- 
ing  propensity.  In  fact,  where  pr.dper 
means  are  taken  in  hiving,  swarn's  very 
rarely  fly  off  after  hiving. 

[3480.]  {Failure  in  Nuclcus-fonmiiuj.  - 
I  herewith  send  you  a  queen-bee  and  en- 
close the  following  particulars  regarding 


her :  — On  May  19  I  formed  a  nucleus, 
transferring  some  combs  of  brood,  with 
bees,  to  an  empty  hive.  The  bees  raised 
two  queens  (there  are  two.  empty  cells), 
of  which  this  is  the  survivoi*.  She  has, 
however,  failed  to  lay  any  eggs,  drone 
or  otherwise.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for?  The  bees  in  the  hive  have  gathered 
a  good  deal  of  honey  and  stored  a  quantity 
of  pollen.  A  curious  thing  occurred  in 
the  hive  from  which  I  formed  the  nucleus. 
It  is  exceedingly  strong,  with  a  very  good 
queen.  In  one  of  the  supers  I  found  three 
cells  with  drone  brood,  and  another  cell 
of  this  form  and  size,  which  contained  a 
grub  at  the  extremity.  There  is  a  queen- 
excluder  on.  Can  eggs  have  been  carried 
up  by  the  workers?  The  combs  in  the 
supers  are  on  drone  foundation.  I  have 
put  some  more  brood-combs  with  eggs 
into  the  nucleus  and  hope  they  may  now 
rear  a  fertile  queen.  There  were  no 
queen-cells  in  the  hive  from  which  I  took 
it.  Can  you  explain  the  case?  If  so, 
I  will  be  obliged. — Walter  de  H.  Birch, 
Preston,  July  3. 

Reply.- — The  queen-bee  (dead  when  re- 
ceived) bears  the  appearance  of  having 
been  roughly  dealt  with,  either  by  her 
sister  bee  or  otherwise,  and  as  one  seg- 
ment of  the  abdomen  is  indented,  her 
ovaries  have  probably  been  ruptured,  so 
that  would  account  for  the  failure  in  egg- 
laying.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  bees 
do  at  times  carry  eggs  as  you  suppose. 


REVIEWS   OF   FOREIGN   JOURNALS. 
By  "Nemo." 

In  The  American  Bee  Journal  there  is  a 
report  of  the  Inspector  of  Apiaries  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  In  it  he  gives  the 
result  of  his  work  in  dealing  with  foul- 
brood  for  thirteen  years,  and  claims  that 
he  has  "  driven  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
disease  out  of  the  Province  since  1890." 
He  also  says  :  "  The  disease  is  now  com- 
pletely under  control."  This,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Mor- 
rison questioned  Vi^hether  foul-brood  was  on 
the  decrease.  But  so  were  bee-keepers,  he 
said.  Five  years  ago  Mr.  McEvoy  cleaned 
the  apiary  of  John  Kidd,  and  this  year 
foul-brood  "  cleaned  "  him.  Five  years  ago 
he  "  cleaned"  an  apiary  at  Craighurst  ;  this 
year  he  "  cleaned  "  the  same  apiary  by  the 
firing  method,  and  justly  so.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison further  mentions  a  number  of  places 
m  his  own  county  of  Simcoe  where  foul- 
brood  exists,  and  gives  the  following 
figures  of  decrease  as  shown  in  the  in- 
spector's own  reports.     He  visited  in — 

1899,  in  13  counties,  126  apiaries,  of 
which  40  were  foul. 
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1900,  in  12  counties,  100  apiaries,  of 
which  30  were  foul. 

1901,  in  12  counties,  77  apiaries,  of 
which  29  were  foul. 

1902,  in_  12  counties,  91  apiaries,  of 
which   30  were  foul. 

1903,  in  14  counties,  96  apiaries,  of 
which  28  were  foul. 

Then   he   asks  :    "  How  long   at   this   rate 
will  it  take  to  clean  Ontario  ?  " 

Mr.  Holtermann  stated  that  the  report 
sent  out  by  the  inspector  was  entirely 
incorrect.  He  mentioned  a  number  of 
places  all  round  where  the  disease  was 
raging,  and  many  apiarists  had  been 
robbed  out.  Spmething  must  be  done, 
and  the  law  required  amendment.  Bee- 
keepers were  afraid  to  criticise  McEvoy 
for  fear  of  the  harm  he  could  do  them. 
He  said  no  better  man  coiild  be  found 
for  McEvoy's  position  if  he  would  act  in 
an  impartial,  fair,  and  thorough  manner. 
The  result  of  the  discussion  is  that  after 
thirteen  years'  work  the  inspector  and 
assistant  inspector  have  failed  to  drive 
foul-brood  out  of  the  Province",  and  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  re- 
vise the  "  Foul-Brood  Act,"  which  had 
not  proved  satisfactory. 


TRADE    CATALOGUE    RECEIVED. 

J.  T.  Burgess  and  Son,  10  and  11, 
Guinea  Street,  Exeter. — This  is  a  neatly 
got-up  catalogue  of  48  pages,  in  which  will 
be  found  everything  that  any  bee-keeper 
may  require.  The  illustrations  are  mostly 
from  photographs  of  the  actual  articles 
and  consequently  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
hives  than  ordinary  wood-cuts  do.  The 
catalogue  is  "  up-to-date  "  in  every  respect 
and    should    be    consulted    by    those    inte- 


Wciven  Wire  Cone  Bee-escape. 

rested.  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Sohs  also 
send  a  specimen  of  a  woven  wire  cone, 
shown  full  size  in  illustration.  This  is 
made  of  woven  wire  and  offers  freer  venti- 
lation and  better  foothold  to  bees  than  the 
brass  cones  generally  used.  It  can  be 
obtained  of  all  dealers. 


§w  ^hflujs  ia  (&mt. 


A  nominal  charge  of  St.  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  eovert  cost  of  insertion  from  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Cash  should  accompany  orders  for 
insertion. 


July  14  and  15,  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey, 
Hives,  and  Bee  Applianceis  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K.A. 

July  20.  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire. 
—  Show  of  Bees,  Honey,  and  Appliances,  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Annual  Show.  Three 
open  classes,  two  local  and  one  Leicestershire  B.K.A. 
Bee  Demonstrations,  Lectures,  Flower  Show,  &c.,  &c. 
Schedules  from  J.  H.  Dunniore,  30,  New  Burton-road, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Entries  close  Saturday,  July 
16. 

July  27,  at  Henbary,  near  Bristol.— AnnHal 
Show  of  the  Henbury  District  Bee-keepers'  Association 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion. Several  open  classes  with  good  prizes  (two  classes 
with  free  entry).  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
J.  Atkin  Waller,  Pen  Park,  Westbury-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol.    Entries  close  July  22. 

July  27,  at  Paignton.— Annual  Show  of  Honey 
Wax,  and  Appliances  of  the  Devon  Bee-keepers' Asso" 
ciation,  in  conjunction  with  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Paignton  and  District  Gardeners'  Association.  Ihirteen 
open  classes.  Schedules  from  the  Hon..  Sec,  C.  E. 
Scholefleld,  Heathfield.Chud'-  ^^  J-'-  i.  Entries 
close  July  22.  „.,,,,^^. 

July  27  and  28,  at  CardiflF.— Glamorgan  B.K.A. 
Show  of  Honey,  Wax,  and  Appliances  in  connection  with 
the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes 
(open  to  non-members)  for  Comb  and  txtracted  Honey, 
Appliances,  Frame  Hive,  Wax,  Observatory  Hive,  and 
Comb  in  Fancy  Design.  Medals  and  money  prizes. 
Schedules  from  Wm.  Richards,  Gabalfa,  Cardiff. 
Entries  close  July  21. 

July  29,  30,  and  August  I  and  ?,  at 
Sonthport.— Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society.  Liberal  money  prizes  are  offered 
for  honey  along  with  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
B.K.A.  and  also  of  the  Society.  Open  classes  for  Honey- 
Trophy.  Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  Honey- 
Confectionery,  Bee  Flowers,  Instructive  Exhibits  in  Bee- 
Culture,  &c.  Schedules  from  Edward  Bohane, 
Secretary,  Miller-arcade,  Preston.    Entries  cloued. 

August  1  (B4nk  Holiday),  "Windsor  District, 
Berks  B  K.A  —Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  the  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  (by  permission 
of  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  J.P.,  C.C).  Open  classes  for 
Observatory  Hive,  Twelve  1-lb.  Sections,  and  Twelve 
1-Ib  Jars  Extracted  Honey.  Also  classes  for  Berks  only, 
and  for  Windsor  District  only.  Schedules  from  W.  S. 
Darby,  Hon.  Sec,  Consort  Villas,  Clewer.  Entries 
close  July  23. 

August  1  (Bank  Holiday),  at  Cambridge.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Canibs.  and  Isle  of  Ely  B.K.A.  Eleven 
classes  with  good  prizes,  including  one  for  "  Display  of 
Honey."  p-izes  30s.,  20s.  and  10s.  Also  open  gift 
classes  for  single  section  and  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted 
honey.  Schedules  from  G.  E.  Rogers.  Hon.  Sec, 
"  Beeholm, "  Newnham,  Cambridge.  The  Association 
will  hold  shows  at  Trinity  College  Gardeno, 
C-tmbs.,  on  July  12,  and  at  March  on  July  26, 
in  CO.  nee  on  with  the  Agricultural  Society.  Full  par- 
ticula- j-t  jm  the  Hon.  Sec.  as  above. 

A  ugV  st  1  (Bank  Holiday),  at  Andover.— Show 
of  th",  yindover  and  District  B  K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  oS  the  Horticultural  Society.  Classes  for  twelve 
1-ib.  °  actions,  twelve  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey,  and 
hone'-conib  design.  Three  open  classes,  first  prizes, 
n  in  each.  Schedules  from  ReV.  E.  R.  Iremonger, 
Hon.  Sec,  Clatford  Vicarage,  near  Andover.  Entries 
c'ose  July  20. 

August  3  to  5,  at  Huddersfleld.-.Show  of 
Honey,  &c,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society.  Schedules  and  form  of  entry 
from  Hon.   Sec  ,  John  Maughan,  Blake-street,  York. 
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August    4,    at    Kingsthorpe,    Wortliants.— 

Honey  Show  of  the  Nor  thants  B.K.>.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  S  ociety's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  (Entry  free.)  Prizes  20s., 
10s.,  7s.  61.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefiford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  .August  1. 

August  4,  at  Madresfield  —Worcestershire  B  K.A. 
Aumial  Show  of  Honey  and  Appliances  in  connection 
with  the  Madresfield  Agricultural  Show.  Open  classes 
for  (1)  Best  Stock  of  Bees  in  Observatory  Hive,  three 
frames  open  both  sides ;  (2)  For  the  best  and  most 
complete  Hive,  ready  to  receive  swarm  of  bees  ;  (7) 
For. the  best  6-lb.  Jars  of  Extracted  Honey,  produced 
in  1904.  Schedules  from  George  Cook,  Bastonford 
House,  Powick,  Worcester.    Entries  close  July  30. 

August  10,  at  Wye.— Kent  Honey  Show.— Several 
classes  for  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey,  Trophy,  Wax, 
Mead,  Cakes,  &c.,  (fee.  Liberal  cash  prizes  and  silver 
medals.  Open  Cla-^ses  for  Single  1-lb  Jar  Extracted 
H(mey  (Light);  Ditto  (Dark) ;  Single  1-lb.  Section,  with 
prizes  of  20s.,  10s.,  and  5s.  in  each  class.  B  e  Demon- 
strations, Horticultural  Show,  Cycle  Sports,  Ac.  En- 
tries close  August  5.  Schedules  from  J.  Tippen, 
Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford,  Kept. 

August  13,  nt  Lancaster.— Show  of  Honey,  &c  , 
in  connection  with  the  Lancaster  Agricultui'al  Society's 
Annual  Show.  Open  classes  for  six  sections,  also  six 
1-lb.  jars ;  and  beeswax.  Local  class  for  three  shallow 
frames.  Lanes.  B.K  A.  silver  and  bronze  medals  and 
other  specials.  Schedules  from  Thos.  Armitstead  & 
Son,  Lancaster.    Entries  close  Augut  4. 

August  17.  at  Eadstock.  Bath.— Honey  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Radstock  and  District  Horticul- 
tural Association.  Open  classes,  three  prizes  in  each, 
for  six  1-lb.  sections  ;  six  1-Ib  jars  extracted  honey, 
and  two  shallow-frames  for  extractii  g.  Members  class 
for  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey.  Schedules  from 
P.  M.  Clark,  Sec,  Fox  Hill,  Radstock.  Entries  closa 
August  10. 

August  1 7  and  18,  in  The  Quarry,  Shrewsbury. 

— Annual  Show  in  connection  with  the  Shrewsbury 
Great  Floral  Fete.  Eight  open  classes  for  Honey. 
Entry  free  for  1-lb.  Jar  and  1-lb.  Section.  Schedules 
from  S  Cartwright,  Hon  Sec,  Shawbury,  Shrewsbury. 
Entries  close  August  5. 

August  24,  at  Fleetwood— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec  ,  Kossall  (Jrange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Entries 
close  August  14.  « 

Auiyust  24,  at  Sandbch.— Honey  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K. A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground. Schedules  from  T.A.Beckett,  St.  Werburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  close  August  3  (at 
double  fees  August  10). 

Auenat  24,  at  Bradford  Abbas,  Dorse*^.- 
Annual  Show  of  the  Yetminster  and  District  B.K. A.  in 
the  old  Vicarage  ground.  Three  open  classes,  incluiing 
three  lib  jars  extracted  honey  and  three  1-lh  sections. 
Schedules  (with  entry  form)  from  G.  Leeding,  Hon.  Sec, 
Bradford  Abbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset.  Entries  close 
August  20 

A'igU't  24  and  25,  at  Leamin  >ton.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.  A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  \,he  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B  K.A.,  Knowle. 

A.ngust  25,  at  l^'an^ollen. — In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extr.acted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Bi'ook  Bank, 
Llangollen.    Entries  close  August  11. 

August  27.  —Twelfth  Annual  Show  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Five  open  classes 
for  extracted  and  comb-honey  and.  wax  Seliedule  and 
entry  form  from  Hon.  Sec,  S.  M'Vie,  Essex  Park 
Cottage,  Dumfries.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  3'i.  at  Ca-tmel,  Lancashire.- Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.      Three  open  classes  for 


Comb  aucl  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  158.,  lOs.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  .and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  vi&  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 

Sept-ember  15,  16,  and  17,  at  '^lystal  Palace. 
— Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  &c.  Twenty-five 
classes  (ten  open  to  alii.  Increased  prizes  and  medals, 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Secretary,  Marden  House, 
Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  A  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  Jor  addresses  cf  manufac- 
turerx  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  he 
inirihoied.  or  reples  givintj  svch  information  con  only 
he  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
Utters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  gi'neial 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertifemei  t'.  We 
iV'i-h  our  cdrrespondents  to  bear  m  wind  tha',  as  it  is 
neci'ssnry  fir  us  to  go  to  press  in  adiuxnce  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  aluaysbe  replied (o  in  the.  issue  im- 
mediately follou-ing  the  riceipt  of  their  cfmmunications. 

F.  H.  H.  (Wroxall).  —.AH  the  bees 
reached  us  dead.  The  mortality  may 
be  caused  by  paralysis,  starvation,  or 
suffocation.  Paralysis  appears  some- 
times when  fine  warm  days  are  suc- 
ceeded by  cold  and  damp,  and  with  the 
advent  of  warm  weather  the  colonies 
recover. 

R.  B.  D.  (Kendal). — Young  queen  balled 
and  killed  by  workers.  Probably  re- 
turned to  wrong  hive  after  mating. 

Curious  (Normandy). — Tlie  nest  of  wild 
bee  belonging  to  the  genus  Osmia,  or 
Mason  bees.  The  yellow  masses  are 
pollen  for  feeding  the  grubs. 

C.  S.  (Harrogate). — It  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual for  a  worker  to  get  into  a  queen- 
cell  and  become  imprisoned  therein,  as 
the  one  you  send  has  been. 

R.  S.  W.  (Brampton). — Cool  it  slowly  by 
diminishing  the  heat  gradually. 

T.  E.  L.  (Rumbling  Bridge). — There  is  only 
pollen  in  the  new  comb. 

NuTFiELD  (Hants). — Queenless  Stock. — 
The  stock,  being  queenless  and  brood- 
less,  is  no  use  whatever,  as  no  possible 
good  can  be  got  from  it. 

Suspected _  Comhs. 

P.  C.  (Beverley). — You  have  done  quite 
right,  as  the  comb  sent  contains  foul- 
brood. 

Glkxlxvet  (Tombae). — The  comb  is  in- 
fected with  foul-brood,  and  you  have 
done  quite  right  to  destroy  the  re- 
mainder. 

G.  T.  W.  (Gosport).— Chilled  brood. 
C.  D.  W.  (Kettering).— Foul-brood. 

X.  Y.  Z  (Streatham).— The  black  larvaj 
have  died  from  being  chilled. 

W.  E.  R.  (Driffield).— Comb  contains  foul- 
brood. 


***  We  have  several  communications  on 
the  subject  of  Foul-hroocl  lenislation  in  type, 
which  will  appear  next  weelc. 
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HONEY     IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
June,  1904,  was  £3,937.— From  a  return 
furnished  to  the  British  Bee  Journal  by 
the  Statistical  Office,  H.M.  Customs. 
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The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  th» 
opinions  expressed  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymoxis  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  but  as  a  gtiarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paj)er. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  commMntcations. 

*»*  Jn  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Correnpnndenta, 
tvhen  fipeaklng  of  any  letter  or  query  previoiiftly  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

[5576.]  The  passing  of  the  month  of 
June  and  midsummer  marks  another 
period  of  the  bee-year,  the  swarming 
season  being  practically  over  in  the  South, 
and  in  must  parts  the  chief  sources  of 
honey  has  also  been  laid  low  by  the  mow- 
ing-machine. After  June  we  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  white  clover  on  our  wayside 
wastes,  along  with  such  other  sources  as 
the  early  sheep-fed  fields  of  grass  or  the 
available  parks  where  the  grass  is  allowed 
to  stand  till  after  the  field  or  hay-crops 
are  gathered  in.  Then  we  have  the  after- 
math, which,  in  addition  to  vetches, 
limes,  and  brambles,  constitute  the  closing 
.sources  of  the  honey-crop  so  far  as  super- 
honey  is  concerned  in  this  district  of 
Wessex. 

Wax-moths. — Now  is  the  time  to  put  into 
practice  the  suggestion  of  "  Nemo,"  Trieste, 
(5556,  page  246),  re  jnoth-traps,  and  I  trust 
our  friends  located  in  districts  infested 
with  these  pests  will  endeavour  to  trap 
every  moth  on  the  wing  these  sultry  nights. 
For  myself,  I  am  always  on  the  alert  when 
I  have  to  open  hives,  and  rarely  does  a 
moth  or  cocoon  escape  my  notice  ;  but  it 
is  very  annoying  to  allow  one  to  take 
flight,  and  see  it  coolly  walk  into  the  en- 
trance of  a  hive  teeming  with  bees.  I 
usually  manage  to  crush  them  on  the 
alighting-board,  although  occasionally  one 
will  elude  the  thumb  or  finger-point  of  the 
bee-keeper,   however  active. 

Drones  in  Hives. — These  will  be  found 
more  numerous  in  some  hives  than  others, 
probably  from  the  bee-keeper  using 
"  starters "  of  foundation  instead  of  full 
sheets.  When  hiving  swarm,  if  full  sheets 
of  worker-cell  foundation  are  used,   there 


will  be  but  few  drones  produced — in  fact, 
I  have  many  times  advised  a  half-sheet  in 
one  of  the  frames  so  that  we  may  have 
some  full-grown  drones  to  perpetuate  the 
strain  of  bees. 

Foul-brood  Legislatian. — I  would  like  to 
ask  if  the  committees  of  the  various  county 
Associations  have  a  fi'ee  hand  in  deciding 
that  their  Association  should  or  should 
not  support  the  obtaining  of  compulsory 
powers?  Ought  not  a  plebiscite  of  the 
members  be  taken  in  order  to  decide  the 
matter?  I  am  led  to  ask  this  because  at 
the  23ai'ticular  meeting  of  committee  there 
may  be  only  a  small  attendance,  in  which 
case  should  those  two  or  three  have  the 
power  of  deciding  for  the  Association?  I 
trow  not !  In  my  last  notes  on  foul-brood 
I  wi-ote  with  full  knowledge  of  the  infor- 
mation given  by  "  Nemo "  on  page  268  of 
B.B.J,  for  July  7.  In  past  volumes  of 
B.B.J.  I  have  commended  Mi-.  McEvoy's 
system  of  dealing  with  the  disease ;  but 
if  Messrs.  Holiterman,  Morrison,  and 
Kidd  are  correct  in  their  statements, 
"  compulsory  powers  "  and  an  energetic  in- 
spector, after  thirteen  years'  practical 
work,  are  foiled  in  stamping  out  the  unseen 
foe  of  the  bee-keeper,  one  begins  to  ask 
if  the  Foul-brood  Law  was  worth  the  paper 
it  was  printed  on?  Mr.  George  Saunders 
proposed  to  go  further  than  Mr.  McEvoy 
by  disinfecting  the  hives ;  but  ought  not 
the  bees  to  be  disinfected  also? 

Solar  Wa.r.  Extractors.  ■ —  The  past  few 
days,  with  the  thermometer  standing  at 
82  deg.,  84  deg.,  and  85  deg.  in  the  shade, 
with  brilliant  sunshine  for  the  whole  day, 
has  enabled  me  to  give  this  appliance  (one 
of  Mr.  Howard's  double-glass  fronted  ex- 
tractors) a  fair  trial.  On  the  9th  I  ex- 
tracted about  ^  lb.  of  good  commercial 
wax  from  the  combs  of  an  old  straw  skep, 
in  about  three  hours,  and  the  refuse  left 
in  the  extractor  after  "  Old  Sol "  had 
poured  out  his  rays  on  it  did  not  appear 
to  contain  a  particle  of  wax !  I  consider 
it  a  very  efficient  appliance. 

The  Honey  Crop. — What  of  the  season's 
crop  and  consequent  prices  of  our  com- 
modity? I  hear  this  question  from  cus- 
tomers who,  when  sending  for  lace-paper, 
etc.,  often  enclose  a  few  words  on  their 
bee-work  and  results.  Well,  up  to  the  date 
of  writing  I  have  not  heard  of  any  ''  big 
takes,"  and,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
output  is  only  moderate  in  quantity.  It 
is  not  what  two  or  three  fortunate  ones 
have  taken  per  hive  that  we  want ;  we 
should  have  results  from  the  larger 
apiaries,  where  bee-farms  are  I'un  on  com- 
mei-cial  lines  and  honey  is  produced  in 
large  quantities.  I  have  not  made  any 
alteration  in  price  from  last  year  myself. 

P.  S. — Will  the  partv  who  holds  first 
prize  card,  R.A.S.E.,  Class  416,  No.  2,963, 
kindly  return  same  to  W.  WooDLEy, 
Beedon,  Newbury. 
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THte  FOUL  BROOD  ENIGMA. 

[5577.]  A  local  bee-keeper  informs  me 
that  for"  ten  years  a  stock  of  bees  was  kept 
in  one  hive  without  even  so.riiuch  as  having 
the  brood-nest  ever  looked  into  ;  in  fact,  it 
was  impossible  to  examine  the  latter  owing 
to  the  combs  being  built  across  the  frames, 
yet  this  hive  (which  was  never  once  cleaned 
out)  swarmed  about  every  alternate  year. 
Not  only  so,  but  for  two  years  there  was 
located  on  one  side  of  it  a  stock  affected 
with  foul  brood,  yet  the  hive  first  named 
never  caught  the  disease  so  far  as  outward 
observance  could  determine,  as  the  stock 
was  always  vigorous.  Now  here  was  a  case 
in  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  con- 
tagion, yet  the,  sto(;k  escapes.     ;  . 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
principle  which  governs  the  power  to  resist 
disease  must  lie  in  the  vigorous  constitu- 
tion'of  the  stock,  and  that  in  consequence 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  natural  im- 
munity. As  I  have  befoi^e  jDointed  out,  we 
find  that  this  natural  immunity  from  cer- 
tain contagious  diseases  appertains  to 
human  beings,  who  can  be  in  the  midst  of 
them  without  danger.  The  whole  secret 
being  pure  blood,  and  this  depends  on  a 
healthy  ancestry,  along  with  pure  diet,  pure 
air,  and  pure  living.  This  principle  must  I 
think  be  observed  in  dealing  with  bees, 
and  we  must  not  only  use  the  ordinary 
methods  of  curing  foul  brood,  but  also  re- 
queen  from  healthy  stocks,  selecting  our 
queens  in  all  cases  only  from  already  im- 
mune colonies.  This  is  what  Nature  would 
do  if  left  alone,  as  all  stocks  with  a  ten- 
dency to  the  disease  would  die  out.  Bees 
probably  existed  for  thousands  of  years 
before  they  were  domesticated  by  man,  and 
the  race  has  continued  vigorous  for  the 
most  part ;  certalinly  more  vigorous  than 
if  man  had  gone  on  breeding  from  all 
stocks  indiscriminately.  Too  much  stress 
cannof,  to  my  minxi,  be  laid  on  ihis  nttutter 
of  raising  a  race  of  bees  immune  from  foul 
brood,  and  I  feer  certain  it  can  be  done  if 
bee-keepers  practise  the  removal  of  all 
queens  absolutely  from  diseased  stocks 
and  keep  no  queen  longer  than  three  or 
four  years.  In  the  case  of  a  colony  only 
■SligWtfy-'^ffietted,  so  -radical  a  measure  as 
linmediate  rfemoval  of  queens  might  be 
deferred  when  young  ones  are  not  obtain- 
able. 

I  append  a  list  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  chief  "precautions  necessai^  for  pre- 
venting foul  brood,  and  if  all  bee-keepers 
observe  them  and  then  get  the  disease  they 
will  have  nothing  to  reproach  themselves 
with  :  — (1)  Absolute  cleanliness  ;  (2)  dry 
hives'^:  (3)  renewal  of  all  brood-combs  or 
their  thorough  disinfection  annually ;  (4) 
annual  disinfection  of  all  store-combs  and 
appliances ;  (5)  young  queens  every  fourth 
year ;   (6)  removal  of     a,ll     queens     from 


diseased  stocks  ;,(7)  complete  avoidance  of 
chilled  brood  ;  (8)  the  occasional  importation 
of  queens  from  other  districts  from  known 
healthy  stocks  to  avoid  in-breeding.  I 
practice  all  these  methods  myself  and  have 
hitherto  escaped  the  disease.  Whether  or 
not  this  immunity  will  continue  time  will 
show.  To  iny  mind  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  I  see  no  necessity  for  legis- 
lation, as  all  bee-keepers  can  practise 
these  rules  for  themselves,  and  those  who 
do  not  will  take  the  consequences.  No 
doubt  when  once  foul  brood  gets  into  a  dis- 
trict it  is  a  danger  to  all,  but  the  question 
is — would  the  loss  of  our  freedom  to  do  as 
we  please  with  our  bees  be  compensated  for 
adequately. 

.  I  neither  want  my  bees  managed  by  a 
Government  official,  nor  be  compelled  to 
practise  any  treatment  that  he  prescribes. 
I  prefer  to  follow  my  own  plan  myself,  and 
strongly  object  to  arbitrary  interference 
of  any  kind.  I  am  obliged  to  our  editors 
for  permitting  me  to  make  my  protest, 
though  they  probably  do  not  agree  with  all 
I  have  said.  But  right  ideas  are  arrived 
at  by  free  discussion,  and  I  strongly  appeal 
to  all  bee-keepers  to  weigh  this  matter  well 
and  not  to  rush  after  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  a  panic !  As  Mr,  Woodley  points  out, 
let  us  begin  by  inquiring  into  the  working 
of  similar  Acts  abroad.      •  ' 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
my  greatest  objection  to  legislation  would 
be  overcome  if  there  were  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  to  the  effect,  "  That  in  all  cases  where 
an  apiary  is  clear  of  foul  brood  on  May  1  in 
each  year,  such  apiary  shall  not  again  be 
interfered  with  by  the  inspector  before 
September  1  following."  If  this  clause  be 
inserted  I  should  not  object  to  a  foul  brood 
Bill.— W.  J.  rABM:EK,  Truro,  July  5. 

[With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that 
"  apiaries  clear  of  foul  brood  on  May  1  in 
each  year  shall  not  be  interfered  with 
till  September,"  our  correspondent  over- 
looks the  fact  that  May.  is  the  month  in 
which  stocks  infected  by  "  robbing  "  in 
autumn  and  early  spring  develope  the 
disease  more  than  at  any  other  time.^ — 
Eds.] 

FOUL     BROOD     LEGISLATION. 

[5578.]  Referri'iig  to  the  letter  of 
Qoldnei  Walker  •iii-'BB:  J-  of  June  30  (6560, 
p.  254),  we  read  that  the  Devon  B.K.A:  had 
"  unanimously  decided  to  recommend  the 
Foul  Brood  Bill  to  the  Devbii  Gqunty 
Council,  etc.,"  I  think  this  statement  some- 
what misleading.  No  doubt  the  Council 
of  the  Devon  B.K.A.  agreed  in  the  matter, 
but  before  deciding  on  anything  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  entire  bee-k^ping 
community  would  it  not  be  well  that  aU 
the  members  should  be  asked  to  express 
their  individual    opinion    in  the  matter? 
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This  could  be  done  by  enclosing  in  tlie 
monthly  Record  a,  circular  to  each  mem- 
ber setting  out  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
Bill  and  asking  whether  or  not  they  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  same  ?  For  my  part,  I 
am  certain  that  if  this  Bill  is  passed  it 
will  entirely  do  away  with  a  great  many 
bee-keepers,  and  this  will  mean  a  loss  ol 
membership  to  the  Association.  I  know 
of  several  bee-keepers  who,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  compulsory  examination  of 
their  stocks  by  a  Government  official, 
would  give  up  the  craft  altogether.  In 
view  of  this,  among  other  disadvantages, 
I  think  we  should  weigh  the  matter  care- 
fully to  see  if  the  bee  industry  is  likely 
to  benefit  by  the  Bill,  and  not  rusli 
into  the  thing  headlong !  I  am  sure  there 
are  quite  enough  inspectors  to  pay  already 
without  adding  more.  I  have  been  a  bee- 
keeiDer  for  over  thirty  years ;  my  apiary 
now  consisting  of  about  fifty  stocks,  and  I 
can  always  keep  the  disease  at  bay,  and  do 
not  want  the  aid  of  a  Government  official. 
It  would  be  well  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
other  bee-keepers  on  this  most  important 
subject.  I  send  name  for  reference  and 
sign  myself — A   Devon   Bee-keeper. 

P.S. — A  simple  way  to  clean  hives  is  to 
take  some  petroleum  and  with  a  painter's 
brush  paint  the  whole  inside  of  hive,  then 
put  in  a  few  shavings  or  some  paper  and 
set  it  alight!  Any  part  that  is  not  suffi- 
ciently scorched  may  have  a  little  more  oil 
sprinkled  with  the  brush  when  biirning. 
By  this  simple  plan  it  can  be  done 
thorougly  and  quickly  without  using  a 
painter's  "blow-lamp."  It  is  well  to  have 
the  hive-cover  by  you,  so  that  if  it  burns 
too  fast  you  can  put  on  the  cover  and  so  ex- 
tinguish the  fire. 


[5579.]  In  reference  to  the  footnote  to 
my  lettei",  under  the  above  heading,  on 
page  262  of  last  week's  issue,  surely  no 
oflfence  can  be  taken  where  none  was  in- 
tended ?  I  only  stated  what  I  knew  to  be 
a  fact  as  regards  Cumberland,  and  solely  as 
a  reply  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Farmer's  suggestion, 
and  had  no  idea  that  you  would  take  it  in 
the  way  you  have.  But  I  must  take  ex- 
ception to  your  inference  against  Cumber- 
land bee-keepers,  as  I  happen  to  know  that 
they  compare  more  than  favourably  with 
many  in  the  South  of  England.  The  skep 
with  us  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them  for  our  recent  B.B.K.A.  examina- 
tions, and  members  asked  :  "  Whatever 
did  we  want  them  for  ?  "  ■ —  George  M. 
Saunders,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer, 
Cumberland  B.K.A.,  Keswick,  July  9. 

[Our  correspondent  has  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  reading  into  remarks  we  happen 
to  make  something  we  neither  said  or  in- 


tended to  convey. '  The  inference  with  re- 
gard to  bee-keepers  who  never  read  the 
Bee  Journal  was  his,  not  ours,  as  applied 
to  those  located  in  Cumberland.  For  the 
rest,  we  are  content  to  let  our  footnote 
stand  and  be  judged  thereby.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Mr.  Saunders'  object  was  not 
to  "  belittle  the  influence  of  our  paper," 
what  was  it? — Eds.] 


[5580.]  I  entirely  agree  with  what  is  said 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Farmer  and  Mr.  W.  Woodley 
on  this  subject  in  the  B.B.J.  , of  June  30 
(pp.  253  and  254).  Compulsion  is  an  ugly 
thing,  as  many  would  find,  and  some  who 
are  at  present  fighting  with  foul  brood  and 
that  successfully,  although  they  may  not 
be  able  to  keep  free  from  all  taint,  might 
resent  interference.  It  would  also  mean 
dislocation  of  the  trade  in  bees  and 
destruction  of  apiaries,  and  along, with 
this  there  is  the  question  of  compensation, 
bringing  an  incx'eased  burden  upon  the 
taxpayer.  Disinfectants  and  preventives 
have  been  found  which  have  yielded  a  great 
measure  of  success  in  eradicating  this 
disease,  and  in  my  opinion  it  seems  obvious 
that  further  researches  should  be  made  in 
this  direction  in  order  to  discover  the  cause 
of  it  and  methods  of  prevention.  Name 
enclosed  for  reference. — A  Bee-keeper, 
Cambs,  July  5. 


BEE   NOTES   FROM   MID-KENT. 

[5581.]  The  weather  in  Mid-Kent  during 
June  has  been  of  a  patchy  'description. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  month  a  strong 
and  bitter  nor'-easter  blew  for  nearly  a 
fortnight.  The  keen  wind  scorched  and 
shrivelled  the  young  leaves  as  if  with  the 
blast  of  a  furnace.  I  thought  of  our 
friend,  Mr.  Sladen,  on  the  exposed  East 
Coast,  and  wondered  if  his  bees  were  suf- 
fering like  mine. 

At  the  south  side  of  my  garden  is  a 
stone  wall,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  the 
poor  bees  trying  to  fight  their  way  home 
against  the  breeze.  I  saw  many  flying 
low  along  the  ground  till  they  came  to 
the  wall,  and  then  rise  to  sunhouht  the 
obstacle,  but  strong  gusts  would  catch  and 
hurl  them  back  to  leeward  to  make  a 
fresh  attempt.  Six  or  seven  times  they 
would  rise  in  the  vain  attempt  to.  cross 
over,  and  at  last  fall  exhausted  in  the 
long  grass.  Then  came  some  very  hot 
weather,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bee- 
forage  not  much  progress  was  made  in 
honey-gathering. 

One  evening,  as  the  tired  bees  were  re- 
turning homeward,  I  observed  a  shape- 
less-looking mass  on  the  alighting-board  of 
one  hive,  and,  going  closer,  found  an 
enormous  toad  making  a  hearty  supper 
off  my  bees.     Stings  did  not  trouble  him  at 
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all,  for  he  snapped  up  any  bees  that 
alighted  near  him,  and  bolted  them  whole. 
I  seized  him  by  the  hind  leg  and  carried 
him  ignominiously  to  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  garden.  I  also  saw  a  spider 
making  a  meS  of  a  few  bees  near  my 
observatory  hive.  If  the  bee  caught  in 
the  web  was  a  lively  customer,  and  kicked 
and  struggled  to  escape,  Mrs.  Spider — 
for  her  size  proclaimed  her  to  be  of  the 
feminine  gender — would  cut  a  few  threads 
and  get  rid  of  the  buzzing  prisoner ;  but 
if  the  bee  kept  pretty  still  she  would 
cautiously  approach,  thrust  out  a  long 
claw,  and  tickle  her  prisoner  in  the  ribs! 

If  this  was  borne  quietly  she  would  make 
a  sudden  rush,  seize  the  bee  by  its  head, 
and  haul  it  to  her  den. 

May  I  repeat  my  request  to  any  of  your 
readers  living  near  Charing  to  come  and 
see  my  home-made  extractor  at  work? 
On  June  2  I  ti-ied  it  on  some  honey,  par- 
tially granulated  in  the  comb,  and,  though 
I  cannot  say  it  came  out  clean,  yet  I  got 
10  lb.  of  honey  from  five  shallow  frames. 
Would  any  extractor  clean  out  granulated 
honey  ?  I  am  this  year  trying  Colonel 
Walker's  plan  of  dealing  with  swarms,  but 
am  not  over-successful.  I  will  report  on 
it  later. — S.  Darlington,  Charing,  Kent. 
July  4. 

QUEENS  DISAPPEARING. 

CURIOUS   BEE   INCIDENTS. 

[5582.]  Two  curious  incidents  have 
happened  in  my  apiary  this  season.  After 
a  swarm  had  issued  from  one  hive,  eight 
or  ten  queen-cells  wei'e  cut  out,  and  two 
young  qiieens  were  left  on  the  combs.  A 
week  later  I  had  reason  to  fear  both  of 
these  queens  had  come  to  grief,  and  an 
examination  of  the  stock  then,  and  a  fort- 
night later,  showed  that  this  was  the  case. 
As  several  dull  days  followed  the  excision 
of  the  cells,  it  is  possible  the  virgin  queens 
would  not  fly  for  mating.  Do  you  think 
the  bees  would  then  get  rid  of  them,  or 
is  a  more  likely  explanation  that  they  both 
perished  in  a  duel  ?  The  second  incident 
was  that  worker-brood  was  found  in  one 
set  of  shallow-frames,  though  they  stood 
on  queen-excluder  zinc.  When,  however, 
a  second  examination  of  the  frames  was 
made,  no  eggs  or  larvne  were  to  be  found. 
Would  yovi  account  for  these  facts  by  the 
queen  having  been  small  enough  to  get 
through  the  excluder  and  go  down  again, 
or  is  it  more  likely  that  workers  carried 
eegs  from  below  into  the  shallow-fi-ames? — 
W.    H.   Hakris,   Hayes    End,    Middlesex, 

[The  latter  seems  most  likely. — Eds.] 


THE  LATE  "  ROYAL  "  SHOW. 

[5583.]  I  had  been  looking  forward  for 
some  time  past  to  visiting  the  "  Royal  " 
Show,  and  on  Saturday  (the  last  day  of  the 


show)  I  managed  to  get  there,  but  not  until 
four  o'clock,  and  on  my  arrival  made  for 
the  honey  tent,  when,  to  my  dismay,  I 
found  most  of  the  honey  exhibits  had  been 
removed  and  packed  up,  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  exhibits  being  left  on  view. 
It  was  very  disajjpointing  to  see  the  empty 
stands,  and  I  feel  sure  there  must  be  many 
others,  who,  like  myself,  were  unable  to 
get  to  Park  Royal  until  late,  and  then  only 
to  find  the  honey  had  been  cleared  away. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  the  exhibits  at 
last  year's  show  were  on  view  until  the 
show  closed,  which  gave  everyone  a  chance 
of  inspecting  them.  On  Saturday  the  gate 
was  larger  than  any  other  day  during  the 
week,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  had  the 
exhibits  been  left  until  later  in  the  even- 
in  they  would  have  attracted  an  interested 
public,  which  I  feel  sure  would  have  been 
beneficial  in  helping  to  stimulate  the  bee- 
keeping cause,  for  which  you.  Sir,  and,  I 
trust,  all  of  us  work. — Basil  E.  Buckwell, 
Acton,  W.,  July  8. 


ANTS    IN    HIVES. 


A  SIMPLE  REMEDY. 

[5584.]  During  the  late  spring  these  in- 
teresting insects  seem  to  have  been  present 
in  unusual  numbers  in  the  hives.  Pro- 
bably attracted  by  the  warmth  supplied  by 
the  bees  below,  the  ants  have  tried  to  es- 
tablish colonies  in  the  coverings  of  the 
brood-chamber.  If  a  few  balls  ot  naphtha- 
line be  placed  on  and  among  the  quilts, 
the  ants  and  other  disagreeable  intruders 
will  shortly  be  found  to  have  removed  to 
more  hospitable  quarters. — W.  H.  A.  W. 


HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY    BEE. 

THE    APIARIES    OF    OUR    READERS. 

Mr.  Wakerell — whose  apiary  on  next 
jDage  forms  our  bee-garden  picture  this 
week — began  bee-keeping  so  recently  as 
1902,  and  must  therefore  be  classed  as  a 
beginner ;  yet  he  cannot  claim  to  have 
taken  to  heart  the  maxim  we  so  persis- 
tently impress  upon  novices  about  the 
wisdom  of  "  making  haste  slowly  "  in  all 
that  pertains  to  bees  and  bee-work. 
Tliough  only  in  his  third  year  with  bees, 
we  learn  that  he  has  tried  his  hand  at 
nearly  all  departments  of  the  craft,  rang- 
ing from  hiving  swarms  to  queen-raising, 
and  winding  up  in  a  battle  with  foul 
brood.  When,  after  all  this  rapidly- 
gained  experience,  we  can  add  that  our 
young  friend  possesses  the  very  desirable 
gift,  natural  or  acquired,  of  being  able  to 
sell  all  the  honey  his  bees  can  gather  and 
has  to  buy  more  to  fill  orders,  it  becomes 
evident  that,  in  American  bee-parlance,  ne 
knows  how  to  "  hustle  around  "  to  some 
tune.   We  may,  therefore,  well  forgive  him 
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for  going  ahead,  if  it  be  somewhat  un- 
orthodox, and  congratulate  him  on  his 
success  in  all  branches  of  the  craft,  for  if 
he  can  do  fairly  well  in  poor  seasons,  we 
ne^d  not  fear  for  results  in  good  ones. 
For  the  rest,  his  "  notes  "  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  he  says  :  — 

"  In  answer  to  your  request  for  a  few 
'  notes  '  of  my  bee-experiences  to  go  along 
with  photo  of  my  apiary,  I  would  first  say 
I  am  but  a  novice  in  the  craft,  and  keep  my 
bees  more  for  pleasure  than  profit.  I 
caught  the  '  bee-fever '  from  a  Yorkshire 
friend,  and  the  complaint  being  con- 
tagious, soon  became  an  epidemic  in  our 
family,  for  my  father  and  two  brothers 
soon  became  as  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 


I  am  so  convinced  that  we  did  the  best 
thing  under  the  circumstances  that  I  in- 
tend to  serve  others  the  same  if  1  discover 
the  disease  in  any  of  my  hives.  I  made  a 
fresh  start  with  one  hive,  and  have  in- 
creased with  swarms,  of  which  I  had  three 
the  following  year,  and,  curiously  enough, 
they  all  settled  on  the  same  ti'ee  and 
branch,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that 
I  have  not  had  any  difficulties  in  '  swarm- 
catching  '  so  far.  With  regard  to  honey,  1 
have  had  no  large  '  takes '  yet  owing  to  the 
inclement  weather  which  has  prevailed 
nearly  ever  since  I  first  started,  but  we  are 
hoping  to  secure  our  100  lb.  from  best  stock 
next  year,  as  I  believe  this  to  be  a  fine 
honey  district,  surrounded,  as  we  are,  by 


MR.    A     WAKERELLS   APIARY,    CROYDON,    SURREY. 


of  bee-keeping  as  myself.  We  were,  however, 
very  unfortunate  in  starting  with  such  an 
adverse  season  before  us  as  that  of  1902  ; 
not  only  so,  but  we  liave  jJi'cif'tically  ha<l 
nothing  but  bad  bee-weather  ever  since. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  have 
managed  to  turn  my  hand  more  or  less  to 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  ci'aft,  including 
uniting,  hiving  swarms,  queen  raising 
and  introducing,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  to 
dc  a  bit  of  battling  with  foul  bi-ood.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  let  me  say  I  purchased 
a  stock  of  bees  from  a  man  who  was  leaving 
England,  and  ere  long  we  found  that  it  was 
decidedly  affected  with  foul  brood.  A 
council  of  war  was,  therefore,  summoned, 
and  eventually  it  was  decided  to  burn  the 
lot,  which  we  promptly  did,  and  even  now 


lime  trees  and  clover.  We  are  also  in 
touch  with  the  '  lavender  fields '  and  have 
heather  not  far  off.  Inexperience  compels 
me  to  say  I  cannot  offer  anything  of  much 
use  or  interest  to  the  craft,  except  that  I 
find  the  best  way  of  securing  a  market  in 
disposing  of  my  honey  is  by  means  of  a 
small  glass  case  fixed  up  in  the  front  of 
my  house,  and  in  this  case  are  displayed 
one  pound  and  half-pound  jars  of  extracted 
honey  and  comb-honey  in  sections, 
along  with  small  cakes  of  beeswax.  I 
have  also  a  queen-bee  mounted  on  a  card. 
In  this  way  the  whole  thing  is  a  novelty 
to  which  people  are  unaccustomed,  and 
attracts  considerable  attention  from 
passers-by.  It  enables  me  to  sell  any 
amount  of  honey ;   in  fact,  I  had  to  buy 
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more  in  order  to  supply  all  my  cus- 
tomers, who  readily  pay  Is.  per  lb.  for  it. 
I  may  offer  another  little  '  tip  '  to  bee- 
keepers who,  like  myself,  are  married  men, 
and  which  I  have  found  to  answer  admir- 
ably, viz.,  giving  my  wife  a  little  commis- 
sion on  each  pound'  of  honey  disposed  of. 
In  this  way  I  sell  a  great  deal  more  honey 
than  I  otherwise  should  be  able  to  do. 

"  I  have  gathered  about  me  quite  a  small 
library  of  books  on  the  subject  of  bees  and 
bee-keeping,  including  Mr.  ,  Cowan's 
*  Guide  Book,'  which  we  term  the  bee- 
keepers' Bible,  and  when  we  are  in  a  diffi- 
culty we  refer  to  it  and  can  always  find 
the  help  we  want.  In  closing  these  brief 
'  notes,'  let  me  say  that  I  love  every  bee  in 
my  apiary,  and  would  not  be  without  them 
now  for  anything.  We  take  in  the  B.B.  J., 
and,  if  the  present  good  weather  continiies, 
I  can  only  say  of  our  family  of  bee-keepers 
all  our  stocks  are  now  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  it." 


WEATHER  REPORT. 


Wkstbournb,  Sussex, 


Rainfall,  1*19  in. 

Heaviest  fall,  "30  on 
24th. 

Rain  fell  on  10  days. 

Helow  average,  '90  in. 

Sunshine,  287"  1  hours. 

Brightest  day,  30th, 
15"1  hours. 

Sunless  days,  1. 

Above  average,  57 "8 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
ture,   72°  on  30th. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture,   40°    on    8th. 


June,  1904. 
Minimum     on    grass, 

33°  on  9th. 
Frosty  nights,  0. 
Mean  maximum, 

67-5. 
Mean  minimum, 

47-4. 
Mean        temperature, 

57-4. 
Above  average,  0*5. 
Maximum   barometer, 

30'50  on  22nd. 
Minimum    barometer, 

29-80  on  25th.- 

L,   B.   BiRBaBTT. 


^mm  and  Jicplics. 

[3481.]  B.B.K.A.  Experts'  Certificates,— 
Having  passed  the  B.B.K.A.'s  third-class 
examination  last  year,  I  now  wish  to  qua- 
lify for  the  more  advanced  certificates, 
and  am  therefore  wondering  whether  you 
could  kindly  recommend,  me  a  ^  capable 
instructor  who  would  also  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  practical  work  in  the 
apiary?  A  few  lines  of  reply  would  much 
oblige. — E.  W.,  London. 

Reply. — There  is  no-  need  whatever  for 
having  practical  instruetion  in  the  work 
of  an '  apiary  when  preparing  for  the  »ad- 
vanced  (i.e.,  first  and  second)  certificates 
of  the  B.B.K.A.  All  practical  bee-work 
is  covered  by  the  third-class  certificate, 
the  higher  branches  consisting  almost  en- 


tirely of  paper-work.  The  real  difference 
between  second  and  thir^  class  consists 
of  a  more  careful  study  of  the  text-boOks 
recommended  for  perusal,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject, 
along  with  the  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  practical  work  which  comes  of  longer  ex- 
perience. Particular  atention  is  also  re- 
quired in  studying  the  ilature  of  bee  dis- 
eases, especially  that  known  as'  foul-brood. 
The  first-clasS  examination  entails  full 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  honey-bee,  together  with  facility  of 
expression  and  some  natural  ability  as 
a  lecturer.  You  should  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  B.B.K.A.,  12,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  for  a  syllabus  of  the  first  and 
second  class  examinations,  which  explains 
these  matters. 

[3482.]  Taking  Queens  to  Africa.  —  I 
would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  the  best 
method  of  packing  bees  and  queens  to  be 
sent  to  S.  Africa.  A  friend  is  taking  some 
queens.  The  smallness  of  the  package 
will  be  a  great  consideration.  —  W.  B. 
Green,  County  of  Southampton,  June  28. 

Reply. — The  best  plan  is  in  small 
nuclei,  containing  two  frames  of  comb 
honey.  The  nuclei  are  generally  about 
just  large  enough  to  hold  frames  about 
4  in.  long  and  3  in  deep.  These  are 
fitted  with  combs  containing  honey. 
Young  bees  are  shaken  in  off  some  of  the 
combs  from  the  hive  supplying  the  queen, 
which  is  then  introduced,  and  fine  per- 
forated zinc  is  put  on  the  top.  Another 
way  is  by  using  a  travelling  cage  sueh  as  is 
shown  on  page  131  of  "  Guide  Book,"  the 
circular  part  being  filled  with  soft  candy, 
the  queen  and  a  few  workers  being  con- 
fined in  the  long  chamber. 

[3483.],  Distance. Bees  Travel  to  Forage. — 
Would  you  kindly  tell  me  in  the  B.B.J. 
how  far  bees  will  go  when  gathering  lioney  ? 
We  have  lots  of  clover  round  here  in  a 
radius  of  about  two  miles  (bee-line  miles). 
1.  Is  this  too  far  for  them?  2.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  there  is  no  honey  in  the 
white-  clover  this  year,  and  if  so,  what 
would  be  the  probable  cause?  I  send  name, 
etc. ,  and  sign — Busy  Bee,  Cuckfield, 
July  7. 

'  Reply. — 1.  Though  some  bee-keepers 
hold  that  bees  go  as  far  as  three  or,  four 
rixiles  from  their  hives  when  foraging,  we 
tliink  it  is  only'  under  very  exceptional 
pircumstances,  and  this  view  is  generally 
accepted  by  those  with  large  practical  ex- 
perience. Personally,  we  liave  known 
bees  gathering  surplus-honey  freely  while 
those  in  an  apiary  three  miles  away  were 
"living  from  liarid  to  mouth."  A  radius 
of  two  miles  from  the  hives'  may  be  taken 
as  about  the  area  in  which  bees  work.  2. 
In  the  present  splendid  hee-weather  white 
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clover  should  be  yielding  honey  abun- 
dantly ;  the  bloom  of  this  queen  of  honey- 
plants  is,  however,  not  so  plentiful  this 
year  as  we  should  like  to  see  it. 

[3484.]  Suspected  Foul  Brood.— On  ex- 
amining one  of  my  hives  to-day  I  found 
three  cells  in  a  sunken  condition.  The 
caps  were  not  broken.  I  cut  them  out  and 
they  are  full  of  black  watery  stuff.  Will 
this  be  foul  brood  ?  The  larvse  in  all  cells 
not  sealed  over  were  in  normal  condition 
and  white.  The  suspicious-looking  cells 
were  in  centre  of  brood-nest.  I  may  say 
that  all  my  hives  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, very  strong  and  working  well.  An 
answer  in  B.B.J. ,  of  which  I  am  a  constant 
reader,  will  oblige — John  Newbigin, 
Humshaugh-oh-Tyne,  July  7. 

Reply. — From  description  given,  it 
would  appear  that  the  brood  in  question 
was  chilled  only,  not  foul  ;  but  we  cannot 
give  a  definite  opinion  without  having  a 
small  sample  of  the  dead  brood  sent  for 
inspection. 

[3485.]  Bemoving  Swarm  from  Hollow 
Tree. — A  tree  about  two  feet  in  diameter  is 
lying  on  the  ground  near  by,  having  been 
cut  down  about  twelve  months  ago,  and  the 
hollow  part  of  this  tree  has  been  occupied 
by  bees  for  two  or  three  years  past.  I  will, 
therefore,  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  how  I 
can  get  the  swarm  into  a  "W.B.C." 
frame-hive,  and  when  would  be  the  best 
time  of  year  and  day  to  operate?  I  send 
rough  sketch  of  the  tree  as  it  now  lies  on 
the  ground  with  the  hole  by  which  the  bees 
enter  and  place  where  I  think  the  combs 
are  located.— W.  S.  P.,  Meifod,  Welsh- 
pool, July  8.  .  ^  , 
Reply.— Judging  by  your  sketch]"  .it 
should  no.t.be  very  difficult, to  remove  the 
iaees  by  sawing  off  the  bottom  portion,  of 
tree  near  the  spot,  where  combs  are  located. 
The  upper  part  should  also  be  cut  away 
just  above  the  "small  hple  by  which  s.6nie 
bees  conle  out,"  as  stated.  This  done,  the 
part  of  tree  containing  the  bees  could  be 
set  on  end  and  a  straw  skep  fixed  above  the 
exposed  combs — as  in  "  driving "  opera- 
tions— and  by  sending  in  a  few  puffs  of 
smoke  below  and  jarring  the  tree  with  a 
a  stout  stick  tTie  bees  may  be  driven  up 
into  the  skep  for  removal.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, how  much  labour  this  would  involve 
in  order  to  secure  a  driven  lot  of  bees, 
which  can  usually  be  had  in  autumn  for  a 
few  shillings,  we  should  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  carrying  away  the  tree  as  it 
^t^nds,  after  cutting  off  top  and  bottom 
portions  and  setting  it  up  as  a  rustic  bee- 
hive in  your  ovpn  garden,  such  as  was 
illustrated  in  a  former  issue  of  B.B.J.  Etnd 
jpiich  adniired  by  readers, ,  We  .do^  not  ad- 
vise removal  of  the  old  combs  from  tree 
for  tying  into  frames  of  a  new  hive ;  far 


better  to  have  new  combs  built  from  sheets 
of  foundation.  Early  autumn  is  the  best 
season  to  operate. 

[3486.]  Cutting  Out  Queen-Cells  After 
Swaiming.- — I  will  be  much  obliged  for 
answers  to  the  following  questions.  1.  Is 
enclosed  piece  of  comb  infected  with  foul 
brood,  and  if  so,  what  am  I  to  do  to  effect 
a  cure  ?  I  may  say  the  bees  were  fed  with 
medicated  syrup  all  through  the  spring* 
2.  The  hive  from  which  the  piece  of  comb 
was  taken  swarmed  on  June  15.  I  cut  out 
all  queen-cells  but  one,  and  on  looking 
into  the  hive  on  July  1  I  found  that  all 
brood  left  by  old  queen  had  hatched  out. 
I  also  found  that  the  hive  was  very  strong 
in  bees,  but  the  queen-cell  was  still  sealed. 
I  therefore  cut  it  out,  and  on  opening 
found  it  empty.  What  was  the  probable 
cause  of  this?  I  have  now  given  the  stock 
a  young  queen.  3.  Is  it  a  mistake  to 
examine  frames  after  supers  have  been  put 
on  ?  4.  If  bees  persist  in  raising  queen- 
cells  (though  the  first  lot  have  been  cut 
out,  and  more  room  given  in  the  shape  of 
frames  and  super)  is  it  right  to  remove 
these  also,  or  are  the  bees  bound  to 
swarm  ?  If  so,  it  would  seem  that  removal 
would  only  delay  the  raising  of  a  young 
queen.  I  send  name  and  sign — Gbip, 
Aberdeenshire,  July  9. 

Reply. — 1.  Yes,  there  is  foul  brood  of 
old  standing  in  comb,  but  none  of  recent 
date.  2.  It  was  a  mistake  to  trust  to  a 
single  cell  hatching  out  right,  unless  you 
had  experience  in  selecting  a  "  ripe  cell," 
■i,e.,  one  certain  to  contain  a  queen  in 
course  of  development.  3.  Not  exactly  a 
mistake,  because  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  do  &o  ; '  but  it  should  not  be  done  with- 
out real  need.  4.  Bees  will  nt>t  persist  in- 
raising  queenTcells  if  there  are^  no.  eggs  or 
very  young  laryse  in  the  combs. 

[3487.]  Bemoving  Frames  of  Honey. — 
I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  direc- 
tiori  in  reply  to  the  following  ques- 
tions':—-1.  I  next  "week  shall  bfe  leaving 
my  two  hives  for  a  month,  and  want  to 
know  whether  I  should  withdraw  the 
frames  (now  nearly  filled  with  honey  but 
not  capped)?  2.  If  I  extract  the  honey 
ought  I  to  replace  the  frames,  or  introduce 
new  frames  with  foundation?  3.  If  I 
only  withdraw  some  frames  and  substitute 
for  them  new  frames  with  foundation, 
where  should  these  be  put — in  the  middle 
or  at  the  sides?  I  send  name  and  sign 
myself — "  Novice,"  Hampstead,  London, 
July  11.  , 

Reply;. -^1.  If  the  frames  referred  to  are 
tl>ose  in  the  brood-chamber  and  not  in 
supers  above  the  latter,  we  do  not  advise 
removal  at  all ;  but  if  your  reference  is 
to  s,urplus  honey  stored  above  the  brood- 
nest,  it  may  be  well  to  take  it  off  before 
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ieaving,  or  it  would  probably  be  carried 
down  in  a  month.  2.  Replace  frames  if 
you  extract.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season 
to  give  foundation  for  building  out.  3. 
Above  answer  applies  to  this  query. 

[3488.]  Iron  Taps  for  Honey -Bipeners. — 
I  have  had  a  tin  honey-ripener  fitted  with 
a  new  tap,  and  the  local  tinsmith  has  put 
in  an  iron  one,  untinned.  Would  you 
kindly  let  me  know  whether  you  consider 
that  honey,  while  standing  in  this  ripener 
for  a  few  days  to  clear,  would  be  injured 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  iron?  I 
send  name,  etc.,  and  sign— An  Exhibitok, 
Salop,  July  9. 

Reply. — If  the  honey  had  remained  in 
contact  with  the  iron  for  a  short  time  only 
we  should  see  no  objection,  but  "  a  few 
days  "  is  a  different  matter,  and  it  would 
certainly  injure  the  honey  more  or  less. 
We  should  have  the  tap  removed  and 
"  tinned  "  before  using  as  stated,  seeing 
that  oxidisation  would  be  set  up  in  the 
time  mentioned,  and  the  honey  be 
damaged  thereby.  All  taps  and  honey- 
valves  should  be  tinned  (not  galvanised). 

[3489.]  Extract iiuj  Wax  from  dappinns. 
— I  have  a  lot  of  comb-cappings.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  melt  these  down  and 
free  them  of  the  small  quantity  of  honey 
they  have  without  a  wax  extractor? 
Any  information  will  much  oblige. 
— R.  B.  Dart,  Bucks,  July  11. 

Reply. — With  a  temperature  of  over  80 
deg.  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  as  at  present,  it 
should  be  a  simple  matter  to  extemjDorise 
a  solar-extractor  (i.e.,  a  lid-less  box  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass),  when,  by  putting 
the  "  cappings "  on  a  sheet  of  perforated 
zinc  the  wax  would  run  into  a  dish  placed 
to  receive  it.  Another  simple  plan  is  to 
put  the  cappings  in  a  canvas  bag  and  im- 
merse in  a  copper  (weighting  bag  down). 
Then  fill  with  water,  and  heat  till  wax 
rises  to  surface.  When  allowed  to  cool,  the 
wax  can  be  removed  in  a  solid  cake.  Honey 
can  be  removed  by  washing  the  cappings. 


A.  nominal  charge  of  it.  6d.  tg  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covert  cost  of  insertion  from  order 
till  date  of  show.  Caah  should  accompany  orderi  for 
insertion. 

July  14  and  15,  at  Grimsby.— Show  of  Honey, 
Hives,  and  Bee  Appliances  in  connection  with  the 
Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society.  Bee  Department 
under  the  management  of  the  Lines.  B.K  A. 

July  20.  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire. 

—  Show  of  Bees,  Honey,  and  Appliances,  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Annual  oaow.  Three 
open  classes,  two  local  and  one  Leicestershire  B.K. A. 
Bee  Demonstrations,  Lectures,  Flower  Show,  &c  ,  <fec. 
Schedules  from  J.  H.  Dunmore,  30,  New  Burton-road, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Entries  close  Saturday,  July 
16. 


July  27.  at  Henbury,  near  Bristol.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Henbury  District  Bee-keepers'  Association 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion. Several  open  classes  with  good  prizes  (two  classes 
with  free  entry).  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
J.  Atkin  Waller,  Pen  Park,  Westbury-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol.    Entiies  close  July  22. 

July  27,  at  Paignton.— Annual  Show  of  Honey, 
W^ax,  and  Appliances  of  the  Devon  Bee-keepers' Asso- 
ciation, in  conjunction  with  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Paignton  and  District  Gardeners'  Association.  Ihirteen 
open  classes.  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  C.  E. 
Scholefield,  Heathfleld,  Chudleigh,  S.  Devon.  Entries 
close  July  22. 

July  27  and  28,  at  Cardiff.— Glamorgan  B.K. A. 
Show  of  Honey,  Wax,  and  Appliances  in  connection  with 
the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes 
(open  to  non-members)  for  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey, 
Appliances,  Frame  Hive,  Wax,  Observatory  Hive,  and 
Comb  in  Fancy  Design.  Medals  and  money  prizes. 
Schedules  from  Wm.  Richards,  Gabalfa,  Cardiff. 
Entries  close  July  21. 

July  29,  30,  and  August  I  and  2,  at 
Sontnport.— Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society.  Liberal  money  prizes  are  offered 
for  honey  along  with  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
B.K.  A.  and  also  of  the  Society.  Open  classes  for  Honey- 
Trophy,  Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  Honey- 
Confectionery,  Bee  Flowers,  Instructive  Exhibits  in  Bee- 
Culture,  &c    Entries  closed. 

August  KBank  Holiday),  Windsor  District, 
Berks  B  K.A— Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  the  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  (by  permission 
of  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  J  P.,  C.C.)  Open  classes  for 
Observatory  Hive,  Twelve  1-lb.  Sections,  and  Twelve 
1-ib  Jars  Extracted  Honey.  Also  classes  for  Berks  only, 
and  for  Windsor  District  only.  Schedules  from  W.  S. 
Darby,  Hon.  Sec  ,  Consort  Villas,  Clewer.  Entries 
close  July  23. 

August   1   (Bank  Holiday),  at  Cambridge.— 

Hc^iicy  .-.iiowof  i,heCanibs.  and  Isle  of  Ely  B.K.  A.  Eleven 
classes  with  good  prizes,  including  one  f(U'  "  Display  of 
Honey,"  prizes  30s.,  20s.  and  10s.  Also  open  gift 
classes  for  single  section  and  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted 
honey.  Schedules  from  G.  E.  Rogers,  Hon.  Sec, 
"  Boeliolhi,"  Newnham.  Cambridge.  The  Association 
will  hold  shows  at  Trinity  College  Gardeni", 
Cambs.,  on  July  12,  and  at  March,  on  July  26, 
in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Society.  Full  par- 
ticulars from  the  Hon.  Sec  as  above. 

A-ugust  1  (Bank  Holiday),  at  Andover.— Show 
of  the  Andover  and  District  B  K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Classes  for  twelve 
lib.  s'ectious,  twelve  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey,  and 
honey-comb  design.  Three  open  classes,  first  prizes, 
£1  in  each.  Schedules  from  Rev.  E.  R.  Iremonger, 
Hon.  Sec,  Clatford  Vicarage,  near  Andover.  iintries 
close  July  20. 

August  2,  3,  and  4,  at  Dudley.— Annual  Show 
of  the  Dudley  Horticultural  Society.  "Gift  class."— 
The  honey  section  includes  a  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted 
honey,  first  prize  20s. ;  second,  10s. ;  third,  5s. 
Schedules  from  Howard  Dickinson,  F.R.H.S.,  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Dudley.    Entries  close  July  29. 

Aui?ust  3  to  5,  at  Hudaersfleld.— Show  of 
Honey,  &c,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society.  Schedules  and  form  of  entry 
from  Hon.  Sec  ,  John  Maughan,  Blake-street,  York. 

August  4,  at  Kingstliorpe,  TSTorthants.- 
Honey^how  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  (Entry  free.)  Prizes  20s., 
10s.,  79.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 

August  4,  at  Madresfield.- Worcester.shire  B.K.A. 
Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Appliances  in  connection 
with  the  Madresfield  Agricultural  Show.  Open  classes 
for  (1)  Stock  of  Bees  iu  Observatory  Hive  ;  (2)  For 
complete  Frame  Hive  ;  (7)  For  6-lb.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Honey.  Schedules  from  George  Cook,  Bastonford  House, 
Powick,  Worcester.    Entries  close  July  30. 

August  10,  at  Wye.— Kent  Honey  Show.— Several 
classes  for  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey,  Trophy,  Wax, 
Mead,  Cakes,  Ac,  (fee.  Liberal  cash  prizes  and  silver 
medals.  Open  Cla'ses  for  Single  1-lb  Jar  Extracted 
Honey  (Light)  ;  Ditto  (Dark) ;  Single  1-lb.  Section,  with 
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prizes  of  20s.,  10s.,  and  5s.  in  each  class.  Bee  Demon- 
strations, Horticultural  Show,  Cycle  Sport.?,  &c. 
Schedules  from  J.  Tippen,  Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford, 
Kent.    Entries  close  August  5. 

August  11  at  Bath..— Annual  Show  of  the  Bristol, 
Somerset,  and  South  Glos.  B  K.A.  Seven  open  classes 
for  honey,  &c.  Cash  prizes  to  value  of  £8  lis. 
Schedules  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Brewpr,  26,  Lambridge-place, 
Bath.    Bntries  close  August  3. 

Augus*^^  13,  at  Lancaster.— Show  of  Honey,  &c  , 
in  connection  with  the  Lancaster  Agricultural  Society's 
Annual  Show.  Open  classes  for  six  1-lb.  sections  ;  six 
lib.  jars  extracted  honay  (light)  ;  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted 
hone.v  (dark);  and  beeswax.  Local  class  for  three 
shallow  frames.  Lanes.  B.K  A.  silver  and  bronze  medals 
and  other  specials.  Schedules  from  Thos.  Armitstead 
&  Son,  Lancaster.    Entries  close  August  4. 

August  17.  at  Rad^tock.  Bath.— Honey  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Radstock  and  District  Horticul- 
tural Association.  Open  classes,  three  prizes  in  each, 
for  six  1-lb.  sections  ;  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey, 
and  two  shallow-frames  for  extracting.  Members  class 
for  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey.  Schedules  from 
B.  M.  Clark,  Sec,  Fox  Hill,  Radstock.  Entries  closa 
August  10. 

August  17  and  18,  in  "The  Quarry,"  Shrews- 
bury.—Annual  Show  of  the  Shropshire  B.K. A  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete.  Eight 
open  classes  for  Honey.Entry  free  for  1-lb.  Jar  and  1-lb. 
Section.  Schedules  from  S.  Cartwright,  Hon  Sec, 
Shawbury,  Shrewsbury.    Entries  close  August  5. 

Auarust  24,  at  Fleetwood.— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
.Tars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Rossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Eutries 
close  August  14. 

August  24,  at  Sandbach.— Honey  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K. A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground. Schedules  from  T.  A.  Beckett,  St.  Werburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  cloae  August  3  (at 
double  fees  to  Augaist  10). 

August  24,  at  Bradford  Abbas,  Dorset.— 
Annual  Show  of  the  Yetniinster  and  District  B.K. A.  in 
the  old  Vicarage  ground.  Three  open  classes,  inclurling 
three  lib.  jars  extracted  honey  and  three  1-lb  sections. 
Schedules  (with  entry  form)  from  6.  Leeding,  Hon.  Sec, 
Bradford  Abbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset.  Entries  close 
August  20. 

Anguat  24  and  25,  at  Leaminzton.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K. A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K. A.,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  L'anjoUea.- In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extr.acted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Bank,  Llangollen. 
Entries  close  August  1 1. 

August  25,  at  Montgomery.— Montgomery  and 
District  Horticultural  Society.  Open  classes  for  honey, 
six  1-lb.  sections  .and  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey. 
Prizes  10s.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.  Entrance  fee  Is.  each  class. 
Many  open  classes,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables.  For 
schedules,  apply  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Secretary.  EutribS 
close  August  18. 

August  27.  —Twelfth  Annual  Show  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  Beekeepers'  Association.  Five  open  classes 
for  extracted  and  comb-honey  and  wax.  Schedule  and 
entry  form  from  Hon.  Sec,  S.  M'Vie,  Essex  Park 
Cottage,  Dumfries.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  3'^,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.- Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartrael  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s.,  58.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  53.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.  A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  vi&  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 


September  3  to  10  st  the  Aarricultural 
Hall,  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
Confectioners',  Bakers',  and  Allied  Traders'  (12th) 
Annual  Exhibition  aud  Market.  Numerous  classes  and 
liberal  prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  bees- 
wax. Open  to  all  British  Bee-keepers.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  new  Hon'-y-selling 
Classes  with  Free  Entry.  Schedules  (now  leady) 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Oftices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E  C. 

Special  Notice.— In  connection  with  the  above 
there  will  be  a  n'orking  Exhibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey-production,  including  Demon- 
strations with  Live  Bees  and  extracting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts. 

September  15,  16,  and  17,  at  "Crystal  Palace. 
—Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  &c.  Twenty-five 
classes  (ten  open  to  all).  Increased  prizes  and  medals, 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Secretary,  Marden  House, 
Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 


INTERESTING  PRESENTATION. 

On  Tuesday,  June  21,  Mr.  C.  L.  Neave, 
head  clerk  at  Messrs.  Abbo.tt  Bros.,  bee- 
hive manufacturers,  Southall,  was  the  reci- 
pient of  a  handsome  gold  watch  as  a  tri- 
bute of  respect  from  his  employers  and 
fellow  employees,  on  the  completion  of  25 
years'  service  with  the  firm.  On  the  inside 
of  the  watch  was  the  following  inscription  : 
"  Presented  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Neave,  by  Messrs. 
Abbott  Bros,  and  employees  in  comme- 
moration of  25  years'  honourable  service, 
1879-1904,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  watch 
a  suitable  monogram  was  engraved. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  A  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  askinci  Jor  addrei-sen  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  nppliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letti  rs,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'neral 
good  0,1  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisement*.  We 
vnsh  our  correspondents  to  hear  in  mind  thai,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mi dintehi  folloiiring  the  nneipt  of  their  crrnmimicntiorts. 

(Mrs.)  Edward  A.  Birch  (Brandize). — 
Diminutive  Bees  from  Africa. — The 
two  workers  sent  are  considerably 
smaller  than  Cyprians,  but  not  any 
more  brightly-coloured  than  ordinary 
pure  Italians.  They  belong  to  one  of 
the  several  races  of  the  honey-bee 
that  occur  in  Africa,  some  of 
which  were  formerly  thought  to  be  dis- 
tinct species  to  our  native  Apis  mellifica, 
but  which,  failing  the  discovery  of  reli- 
able structural  differences,  must  be  re- 
garded as  varieties  of  this  species.  .  No 
doubt  they  could  be  kept  in  hives,  but 
they  would  rear  drones  only  from  combs 
built  from  our  ordinary  pattern  of 
worker-foundation. — F.  Sladen. 

A  Bee  Lover  (Chester). — Alleged  Cruelty 
to  Bees. — We  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  your  very  strongly-worded  com- 
munication is  intended  for  publication, 
feeling,  as  we  do,  quite  certain  that  the 
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■write,r  rreferred  to  is  as  hixmane.as  your- 
self in  handling  bees,  aiid  in  all  he  does 
as  a  bee-keeper.  Not  oiily  is  this  so,  but 
with  r'egax-d  to  the  othei'  point  on  which 
so  much  of  undue  stress,  is  laid,  our  cor- 
riespondent  stands  alone  in  his  criticism 
of  the  writer  to  which  reference  is  made, 
\vhose  contributions  are  regarded  in  an 
entirely  opposite  light  by  the  gre9,t  body 
all  of  our  readers,  along  with  ourselves. 

Mac  (Walsall).— Signs  of  Queen-Mating,— 
The  dead  drone  sent  bears  the  usual 
signs  of  having  mated  with  a  queen. 

H.  Osborne  Morgan  (Bristol).— Bee-keep- 
ing Tourists.— As  youi's  is  the  first  ad- 
verse comment  we  have  received  with, 
regard-io  the  place,  while  several  bee- 
keepers have  written  letters  in  an  en- 
tirely opposite  strain  (though  not  pub- 
lished) you  will  understand  why  we  do 
not  alter  the  rule  followed  in  any  case. 

Beta  (Cambs).— Medicating  Bee-food.— 
li  Absolute  phenol  is  pure  carbolic  acid 
in  crystals,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
any  chemist.  2.  Neither  soluble  phenyle 
nor  izal — if  used, in  medicating  bee-food 
in  autumn — will  cause  dysentery  in  the 
following  spring.  3.  Naphthaline  is  not 
used  in  bee-food  at  all.  The  best  in- 
gtedient,  however,  as  a  preventive  for 
the  purpose  of  medication  is  naphthol- 
beta.  4.  The  difference  between  phenol 
and  "  soluble  phenyle,"  is  (as  stated 
in  the  "Guide  Book")  as  follows:  — 
■  "  Soluble  phenyle  is  a  powerful  disinfec- 
tant, possessing  all  the  good  properties 
of  carbolic  acid,  but  superior  to  the 
latter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  non- 
corrosive  and  non-poisonous  as  regards 
human  beings  and  animals." 

J.  E.  Short  (Streatham,  S.W.). — Queen- 
Rearing  on  the  "  Swarthmore  "  Plan. — 
The  system  you  inquire  about,  as 
practised  in  America  by  the  originator, 
was  fully  detailed  and  illustrated  in  the 
B.B.J,  of  September  17  and  24  last  year. 
This  description  has  since  been  added 
to  by  a  further  letter  from  the  same  con- 
tributor (Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker)  on  the 
subject  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
May  26  last.  These  three  numbers 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  as  they  may 
be  had  from  this  office,  post  free  for  4cl.. 
there  is  no  reason  for  reprinting  as 
suggested. 

H.  Clarke  (Sussex).— Honey  for  Showing. 
■ — Sample  is  from  mixed  sources,  the 
colour  showing  an  admixture  we  take  to 
be  Trifolium  incarnatum  (crimson 
clover).  The  flavour  is  fairly  good,  and 
it  would  be  suitable  for  showing  in  the 
dark  class,  but  not  in  competition  with 
light  honeys. 

G.  S.  (Staffordshire).  - —  Bees  and  Worm- 
wood.— There  is  nothing  in  wormwood 
to  make  it  objectionable  to  bees  "  if  put 
among  the  quilts  of  hives,"   as  stated. 


"  to  keep  away  moths  "  ;  but  we  are  not 
so  certain  about  its  securing  the  end 
you  have  in  view.  In  fact,  we  never 
heard  of  "  wormWood  "  as  a  preventive 
of'  moths. 
Wat  (Lanarkshire).  —  Bee  Nomenclature. 
— -Bee  sent  is  a  young  well-marked 
Italian,  and  apparently  a  virgin,  though 
possibly  just  mated,  but  not  laying. 
The  insect  is  too  dry  and  hard  for  post- 
mortem. 

Suspected  Conibs. 

■Special  Not'ce  to  correnpondents  sending  queries  on 
" Foui  Brood." 

In  urgent  cases  (and  where  possiWe)  we  undertake  to 
"  wire  "  repliet  a^  to  F.B.  if  nix  stamps  are  sent  to  cover 
cost  of  telegram.  AU  letters  shouldbe  addressed  "Editors,'' 
net  "  Manager."  . 

E.  (Cheshire). — The  dead  brood  in  samj)le 
.  is  chilled  only,  but  we  do  not  recommend 
you  to  preserve  any  of  the  combs  in 
which  the  cells  contain  dead  larvae  for 
future  vse  .  We  should  bum  all  combs  so 
.occupied  and  melt  the  remainder  down 
for  wax, .  as  tbey  are  old  and  need  re- 
newing. 

E.  C.  R.  (Harlow). — Comb  contains  only 
pollen  and  bee-food.     No  disease. 

A.  B.  (Ayr shire). ^Judging  by  small  sample 
of  comb,  there  is  no  disease  in  hive  from 
which  it  was  taken.  A  larger  piece, 
with  moi*e  sealed  cells,  ,  might  rev6al 
worse  conditions,  but  sample  is  free  from 
foul-brood. 

H.  C.  K.  N.  (King's  Norton).— There  is 
foul-brood  of  some  standing  in  two  or 
three  cells  of  comb  sent,  but  it  is  not  a 
bad  case  if  other  combs  are  no  worse 
than  sample. 


Special    Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence  ;  for  evtry  additional 
Three  words  or  under.  One  Penny 

Advertisements  for  current  Issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

EOROB  ROSE,  LIVERPOOL,  can  place  some  Cwts. 

of  LIGHT  HONEY  and  few  SECTIONS,  if  any 

Bee-keeper  will  write  him.    Prices,   &c.,  at  once,  for 

prompt  delivery. 

Sklectel*"  jnevek-sw  arm  '  hiti.txLLL,c  m^jiiiiNs, 
in  Introducing  Cages,  4s.  6d.      With  strong  nuclei, 
10s.  6d.  each.    Harris,  Wtivendon,  Bletchley.       b  94 

NEW    CLOVER  HOJNEY   in  281b.  tins,  £3  5s.  Cwt.  ; 
sample,   2d.       SECTIONS.   7s.  6d.   dozen.       H. 
HARDING,  Bois  Poultry  Farm,  Chesham,  Bucks,     b  95 
ENTLEMAN    REQUIRES    BOARD    RESIDENCE 
with  Bee-keeper,  large  scale,  in  Scotland  or  North 
England.    Terms  moderate.    "  M.,"  Edenvale,  Cumber- 
)aud  Walk,  Tuubridge  Wells. B  96 

A  LADY  REQUIRES  BOARD  and  LODGING  with 
a  Bee-keeper  for  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
September,  within  easy  distance  of  London,  8.E.  or  S.  W. 
preferred.  Reply,  stating  lowest  terms,  to  G.  M. 
KoszELSKi,  XXth  Century  Club,  Stan1ey-gardens,W.  b  97 
ANTED,  4  or  5  lb.  lots  of  DRIVEN  BEES  early  in 
August.  State  price  per  lb.,  delivered  at  Goath- 
land,  near  Whitby.      Kev.  R.  N.  Lamb,  Burton  Pidsea 

Rectory,  Hull. J_9S  _ 

i'RONG,    Healthy,    Natural    SWARMS,     12g.    6d., 
including  skeps.  Guaranteed  safe  arrival.  Cadman, 
Codsall  Wood. B  99 

WILL  EXCHANGE  handsome  young  ENGLISH 
SETTER,  3  months  old,  highest  pedigree,  grand- 
son of  Champion  "  Ruraney  Rock,"  for  well^filled 
Sections  or  two  Strong  Stocks  in  bar-frame  hives, 
guaranteed  healthy.   Dr.  Walker,  Kirkby  Stephen,  c  1 
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LINCOLNSHIRE  B.K.A. 

ANNTTAL  SHOW  AT  GRIMSBY. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Lincolnshire 
B.K.A.  was  held  on  the  14th  and  15th 
insts.  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Society's  Show  at  Grimsby.  There  were 
142  entries  and  an  excellent  display  of 
both  extracted  and  comb  honey,  four 
very  fine  trophies  and  two  collections  of 
appliances  were  shown. 

The  judges,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  and 
Dr.  Percy  Sharp,  awarded  the  prizes  as 
follows  :  — 

Trophy  of  Money  in  any  Form,  Staged 
on  4  ft.  Square.— 1st  (and  Silver  Medal), 
W.  Patchett,  Cabourne,  Caistor  ;  2nd  (and 
Bronze  Medal),  W.  Hatliff,  Thoresway, 
Caistor ;  3rd,  D.  Seamer,  Grimsby. 

Twelve  1  lb.  Sections  (Open  Class). — 1st, 
A.  W.  Weatherhogg,  Willoughton ;  2nd, 
W.  Patchett;  3rd,  Tom  Sells,  Uffington  ; 
4th,  W.  Hatliff. 

Twelve  1  lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (Open 
Class). — Is^;,  T.  S.  Holdsworth,  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey;  2nd,  W.  Patchett;  3rd,  A.  E. 
Russell,  Louth ;  4th,  W.  J.  Cook,  Bin- 
brook ;  h.c,  A.  W.  Weatherhogg. 

Twelve  1  lb.  Sections,  Open  to  Coimty  of 
Lincoln,  Members  of  Lines  B.K.A.,  and 
Lines  Agricultural  Society. — 1st  (and  Silver 
Medal),  A.  W.  Weatherhogg;  2nd,  E. 
Hart,  Thoresway ;  3rd,  D.  Seamer ;  4th, 
T.  Sells. 

Twelve  1  lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey 
(Members  as  above). — 1st  (and  Silver 
Medal),  T.  S.  Holdsworth;  2nd,  W.  Pat- 
chett; 3rd,  W.  J.  Cook;  4th,  G.  Mark- 
ham;  h.c,  A.  E.  Russell  and  A.  W. 
Weatherhogg. 

Twelve  1  lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (other 
than  Light),  Open  to  County  of  Lincoln,  and 
Members  as  above. — 1st,  G.  Markham  ;  2nd, 
F.  W.  Frusher,  Crowland  ;  3rd,  F.  G. 
Davy,  Louth. 

Twelve  1  lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey 
(Novices  only),  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and 
Members  as  above. — 1st,  E.  Hart,  Caistor  ; 
2nd,  J.  Boutoft,  Binbrook ;  3rd,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Binbrook  ;  4th,  W.  J.  Seamer ; 
h.c,  J.  G.  Green,  Homcastle. 

Twelve  1  lb.  Jars  Granulated  Honey. — ■ 
1st,  T.  S.  Holdsworth  ;  2nd,  G.  Markham  ; 
3rd.  D.  Seamer;  h.c,  A.  E.  Russell. 

Bees-Wax  (not  less  than  3  lb). — 1st,  W. 
Patchett;  2nd,  F.  W.  Frusher;  3rd,  F. 
Harris,  Boston. 

Observatory  Hive,  Stocked  with  Bees  and 
Queen.  —  1st,  D.  Seamer;  2nd,  T.  W. 
Swabey,  Lincoln ;  3rd,  E.  H.  Taylor,  Wel- 
wyn. 

Collection  of  Hives  and  Appliances. — 1st, 
W.  P.  Meadows,  Leicester;  2nd,  E.  H. 
Taylor. 


Complete  Hive  for  General  Use  (price  not 
to  exceed  25s.).  —  1st,  W.  R.  Garner, 
Bourne;  2nd,  E.  H.  Taylor;  3rd,  W.  P. 
Meadows. 

Complete  Hive  for  General  Use  (price  not 
to  exceed  12s.  6d.).— 1st,  W.  P.  Meadows; 
2nd,  E.  H.  Taylor ;  3rd,  W.  P.  Meadows. 

Bee  Appliances,  recently  introduced. — 1st, 
W.  P.  Meadows ;  2nd,  W.  P.  Meadows. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the  Bee- 
tent  of  the  Association  were  given  on  both 
days  by  Mr.  W.  Herrod,  and  were  well 
attended. 

CAMBS.  AND    ISLE    OF    ELY   B.K.A. 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting,  held  re- 
cently at  the  Livingstone  Hotel,  Cam- 
bridge, it  was  resolved  that  7s.  a  dozen 
should  be  the  minimum  price  at  which 
light-coloured  sections  of  comb-honey 
weighing  not  less  than  14  oz.  were  to  be 
sold.  In  connection  with  this  the  chair- 
man announced  that  in  the  event  of  this 
figure  not  being  obtainable,  he  would  buy 
at  that  price  from  any  member  of  the  As- 
sociation. As  one  of  the  largest  traders 
in  the  town  had  announced  that  4s.  6d.  to 
5s.  was  what  he  intended  giving  this 
year,  and  6s.  having  been  the  maximum 
price  obtained  in  recent  years,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  gratified  that 
the  executive  have  been  able  to  obtain  them 
this  great  advantage.  This  alone  should 
induce  every  bee-keeper  in  the  county  to 
join  without  further  delay  so  as  to  provide 
funds  for  the  furtherance  of  bee-keeping 
and  the  interests  of  bee-keepers  in  the 
county.  A  case  of  damage  done  by  bees 
was  reported  from  March,  the  member  for- 
tunately being  insured.  The  Hon.  Sec, 
in  reporting  the  progress  that  was  being 
made  stated  that  he  liad  not  yet  visited  an 
apiary  in  the  county  that  was  free  from 
foul-brood. — G.  E.  Rogers,  Hon.  Sec. 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  th» 
opinions  expressed  by  corresjjondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  pubHcitton,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  com,municatlons. 


AMONG    THE    BEES. 

rOTJL-BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

[5585.]  The  manner  in  which  several  pro- 
minent bee-men  have  treated  this  subject 
when  under  discussion  in  our  pages  has 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me.  When 
the  B. B.K.A.  some  years  ago  made  such 
a  gallant  attempt  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  Bill  in  favour  of  its  extirpation,   these 
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gentlemen  did   all  they  could  with  voice 
and  pen  to  render  all  the  labours  of  the 
parent  Association  nugatory.     Now,   how- 
ever,  when  the  subject  is  again  brought 
on  the  carpet,  and  likely  to  be  supported 
by  the  central  executive,  douches  of  cold 
water  are  attempted  to  be  administered, 
and  we  are  treated  to  the  old  bugbears  of 
cost,   interference  with  individual   rights, 
doubts  of  its  eificacy,  and  platitudes  about 
keeping    the   fell    scourge    at   bay   by    in- 
dividual effort,   instead  of  by  compulsion 
and  federated  combination.     Of  what  use 
is  care,    cleanliness,     new     blood,    strong 
stocks,  special  treatment,  when  your  skep 
neighbour  over  the  hedge  has  a  hotbed  and 
hatchery   of  the   disease   capable   of   con- 
taminating a  whole  countryside,    so  that 
your  strong  stocks  are  decimated  in  spite 
of  your  persistent  and  painstaking  efforts  ? 
Only    the    other    day,    in    examining    the 
apiary  of  a  gentleman  recently  started  in 
bee-keeping  we  came  on  a  colony  actually 
reeking  with  the  disease!     The  stock  was 
a  swarm  of  '92  on  comparatively  new  combs 
in   a  new  hive,    with    abundance   of  bees 
and   an   excellent  queen.      Possibly   their 
very    strength   proved   their   undoing,    be- 
cause I  doubt  not  they  had  contracted  the 
disease  in  some  of  their  forays  in  search 
of   stores   when   they   robbed    some   weak 
contaminated  lot.     Here  is  an  enlightened 
bee-keeper  who.    has     spent   considerable 
sums  of  money  on  his  hobby,  one  who  has 
a  sincere  love  for  the  bees,,  and  whp  engages 
in  the  pursuit  con  amore,  in  a  fair  way  of 
having  his  ardour  damped  and  his  enthu- 
siasm checked  almost  at  the  very  outset, 
from  causes  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
Nothing  short  of  repressive  measures  of  a 
drastic  type  will  cure  such  cases,  which  are 
everywhere     injuring     apiculture  by  dis- 
heartening or  disgusting  its  votaries    and 
driving  them  out  of  the  ranks.     "  Cranks  " 
are  common  in  all  classes,  and  we  have  a 
good  few  in  the  bee-keeping  line.     But  in 
spite   of   these  I  trust  the  hands   of   the 
parent  Association  may  be  strengthened, 
so  that  we  may  reap  the  fi-uits  of  what 
they  sowed  years  ago. 

ticenty  Founds  of  Bees. — The  writer  of 
the  letter  on  "Swarms  Uniting"  (5555, 
page  245)  will  do  me  a  special  favour  if 
he  will  kindly  record  in  our  Journal, 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  the  after-history 
of  his  twO'  twenty-pound  swarms !  Theo- 
retically, they  should  yield  a  very  large 
weight  of  surplus  honey,  but  I  shall  be 
much  surprised  indeed  if  they  do,  and  I 
am  morally  certain  that  if  he  had  divided 
the  swarms  intO'  four  or  more  lots,  each 
of  these  divisions  would,  if  hived  sepa- 
rately, do  as  good  work  as  his  mighty 
battalions !  I  do  not  know  if  bee-keepers 
as  a  whole  will  agree  with  me,  but  I  have 
a  confirmed  opinion  that  swarms  of  5  lb. 
or  6  lb.  at  the  most  will  do  as  much,  and 


perhaps  better,  work  than  others,  scaling, 
it  may  be,  double  that  weight. 

Bees  and  Parsley. — After  reading  the  ac- 
count given  by  "  H.  V.  F.,"  Dublin  (5550, 
page  244),  of  bees'  antipathy  to  cut  or 
bruised  parsley,  I  went  the  other  day  and 
pulled  a  row  of  over  twenty  yards,  very 
considerably  crushing  the  plants  as  I 
handled  them.  The  odour  must  have  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  impregnating 
my  cuticle,  and  I  went  directly  to  several 
hiv(?s,  placing  my  bare  hands  in  front  of 
and  amongst  a  stream  of  bees  issuing  and 
I'eturning,  but  they  went  on  plying  their 
task  apparently  oblivious  of  anything 
being  wrong.  Pursuing  the  test,  I  opened 
a  hive,  and,  just  wafting  a  little  smoke 
over  the  tops  of  frames,  I  parted  those 
in  the  centre  and  picked  up  a  pin,  pur- 
posely deposited  on  the  floor-board.  Neither 
hand,  though  almost  touching  the  seething 
mass,  was  stung.     I  add  no  comment. 

Bees  carrying  Water.- — "  I  always  thgught 
that  the  incoming  of  nectar   and   water- 
drinking  by  the  bees  were  closely  allied, 
and    that    the   number   and    frequency   of 
their  visits  to  the  water  were  a  criterion, 
at  least  approximately,  of  the  quantity  of 
honey      being      stored."        Thus      writes 
"H.  V.  F."  (page  244).     This  is  a  fallacy. 
Mr.    Woodley,    in    commentinfy    on    it    in 
"  Notes   by   the  Way "   (page  253),    starts 
all  right,  but  flounders  in  the  last  clauses 
of  his  sentence,  explaining  that  "the    in- 
ga.thering  of  the  food  is  of  greater  moment 
to  them  than  their  drink."       The  water- 
drinking  has   little   co- relation   to, honey- 
gathering  but    is     an     accompaniment  of 
brood-raising.     It  is  greatest  in  spring  and 
early  summer,  because  of  water  being  re- 
quired to  tone  down  and  liquefy  the  thick 
honey  stored  in  the  combs  all  winter.  In  fact 
it  is  a  necessity  of  active  breeding  in  early 
spring   that   a   supply   should    be  carried 
in,  because  then  only  can  the  young  bees 
be  provided  with  suitable  food.    Later  on, 
when    honey-gathering    is    being   actively 
prosecuted,  water  is  not  urgently  required, 
because  nectar,     as    carried  in   fro;m   the 
fields,  contains  even  an  excess  of  moisture, 
which    has    to    be    evaporated    before    the 
honey  is  finally  stored.      If  either  writer 
has  noticed  any  special  shortage  of  bees  at 
the  water-troughs  this  or  last  season,    it 
might  be  explained  by  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture all  over  the  neighbourhood  ;  or  it  may 
be  by  the  bees  storing  honey  in  a  thinner 
form  last  year  owing  to  the  watery  season. 
Who's   Who?  —  At    the    International 
Women's   Congress   at  Berlin,    Mrs.    Per- 
kins, an  American,  prophesied  the  speedy 
end  of  male-rule,  but  was  good  enough  to 
add- — perhaps  to  mollify  us — "  Men  need 
not  fear  that  they  will  be  placed  under  the 
yoke.     Women  do  not  intend  to  imitate  the 
policy  of  the  bee-hive  in  relation  to  the 
queen-bee."     The  metaphor  or  hyperbole* 
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is  a  little  mixed,  and  more  than  one  mean- 
ing might  be  read  into  the  words.  We 
who  are  mere  men,  in  spite  of  the  "  new 
woman,"  will  surely  be  allowed  a  voice  in 
this  matter  before  we  are  turned  into 
simple  drones.— D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


FOUL   BROOD   LEGISLATION. 

[5586.]  If  "A  Devon  Bee-keeper"  (5578 
page  272)  in  the  last  issue  of  B.B.J,  is 
really  a  member  of  the  Devon  B.K.A., 
which  I  have  reason  to  doubt,  he  should 
be  aware  that  at  the  last  annual  general 
meeting  a  unanimous  resolution  was 
passed  in  favour  of  legislation.  The  Coun- 
cil were  therefore  justified  in  giving  effect 
to  it  by  adopting  the  Bill  when  it  came 
before  them  for  consideration.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  your  correspondent,  if  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Association  [He  is  an 
old  member  of  the  D.B.K.A. — Eds.],  and 
can  find  adequate  support,  to  call  a 
general  meeting,  when  his  views  will  re- 
ceive attention.  In  the  meantime,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  if  he  and  others  who 
have  written  in  opposition  to  the  Bill 
were  to  procure  a  draft  of  it  from  the  sec- 
retaries of  their  associations,  when  I  think 
that  they  will  see  reason  to  modify  their 
prejudices. 

The  Bill  gives  no  authority  to  any  offi- 
cial to  interfere  in  any  way  with  anybody's 
apiary,  except  in  cases  where  the  owners 
have  notified  the  existence  of  disease,  or 
where  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  it  does  exist.  Under  a  penalty 
of  from  two  to  five  pounds,  notice  of  dis- 
ease must  be  given  by  the  owner.  The 
County  Councils  have  power, to  make  bye- 
laws  for  the  details  of  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  in  the  main  be  guided  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  associations,  or  where  there 
may  be  no  associations,  by  that  of  recog- 
nised authorities  on  bee-keeping,  or  intelli- 
gent local  bee-keepers.  A  qualified  bee- 
keeper would  probably  be  left  to  work  out 
his  own  cure,  while  in  cases  of  ignorance 
sound  treatment  would  be  enforced. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  Bill,  as  I 
read  it,  for  proclaiming  a  district  infected, 
nor  would  such  proclamation  be  of  advan- 
tage ;  but  infected  bees,  bee  products,  or 
appliances  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
premises  under  a  penalty  of  from  two  to 
five  pounds. 

Generally  speaking,  nothing  is  proposed 
that  would  interfere  with  the  reasonable 
freedom  of  any  good  bee-keeper,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  Bill  would  confer  on 
thei  County  Councils,  and  through  them  on 
the  bee-keepers'  associations,  a  long-de- 
sired control  over  the  few  obstinate, 
usually  ignorant,  and  always  mischievous 
individuals  who  here  and  there  are  centres 


of  infection  and  a  standing  menace  to  the 
local  bee  industry. 

It  would  be  rash  to  contend  that  this 
Bill,  any  more  than  most  others  that  come 
before  Parliament,  is  perfect.  I  myself 
should  like  to  see  it  amended  in  the 
matter  of  compensation.  In  my  opinion, 
10s.  is  too  great,  a  sum  to  pay  for  a  skep 
of  bees  in  such  a  diseased  condition  as  to 
necessitate  destruction.  I  consider  5s. 
ample,  either  for  such  a  skep  or  for  the 
bees,  combs,  etc.,  of  a  frame  hive  in  a 
similar  condition,  and  I  beHeve  that  this 
sum  has  hitherto  been  considered  sufficient 
in  Ireland,  where  the  authorities  do  not 
err  on  the  side  of  harshness.  If  the  hive 
itself  is  worth  saving  it  can  be  disinfected 
and  preserved.  Compensation  should  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible,  not  only  to  protect 
the  ratepayer,  but  so  as  to  discourage  the 
carelessness  and  ignorant  management  that 
allows  disease  to  take  firm  hold  of  an 
apiary.  There  will  probably  be  time  to 
consider  this,  and  perhaps  other  points, 
before  the  Bill  comes  up  for  final  judg- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  on  the  whole 
legislation  is  desirable. — ■H.  J.  O.  Walkee, 
Lieut.-Col.,  Lee  Ford,  Budleigh   Salterton. 


[5587.]    We  have  now  been  favoured  with 

three  letters— Nos.  5540,  5561,  and  5577— 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Farmer,  who  in  the  last 
of  these  states  "  he  has  never  had  foul- 
brood  in  his  apiaries."  First,  I  would 
sincerely  congratulate  him,  and  hope  that 
he  may  never  have  any  experience  of  it. 
Secondly,  I  should  consider  this  immunity 
from  this  pest  all  the  more  reason  why 
he  should  thankfully  endeavour  to  assist 
those  who  have  suffered,  and  do  suffer,  to 
obtain  a  remedy  to  protect  themselves 
from  its  ravages.  Thirdly,  it  is  evident 
from  his  last  letter  that  he  neither  under- 
stands the  object  of  the  suggested  legisla- 
tion or  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  If 
the  proposed  Bill  succeeds  in  passing,  it 
will  give  bee-keepers'  associations  the 
power  to  prevent  those  known  to  have  foul 
brood  from  trafficking  in  bees,  and  send- 
ing them  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  as 
they  do  now,  spreading  the  disease  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  and  will  enable 
associations  to  protect  their  members' 
bees  by  compulsory  inspection  of  those 
apiaries  not  belonging  to  members,  and 
which  are  in  many  cases  known  to  be  the 
principal  source  of  infection  for  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  At  present  whole  districts 
are  rendered  unfit  and  impossible  for  suc- 
cessful bee-keeping  by  the  selfish  action  of 
one  or  two  bee-keepers,  who  will  not  fol- 
low any  advice,  do  not  belong  to  any 
association,  and  refuse  to  allow  any  ex- 
pert to  inspect  their  bees  at  any  time, 
and  yet  bee-keepers  can  be  found  who  have 
had  no  experience  of  the  worry,  trouble, 
and  expense  caused  by  the  disease,  and 
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know  nothing  whatever  about  its  treat- 
ment, 4o  write  such  letters  as  mentioned 
above,  advising  us  what  to  do  to  pre- 
vent it  and  stating  that  they  do  not  want 
a  Government  inspector  to  manage  their 
bees,  and  refusing  beforehand  to  carry  out 
his  advice. 
All  fair-minded  bee-keepers  will  agree — 

1.  That  all  stocks  and  swarms  of  bees 
having  foul-brood  should  receive  proper 
treatment. 

2.  That  owners  of  such  bees  should  not 
be  permitted  to  send  them  away  or  sell 
them  to  other  persona 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  proposed 
legislation,  and  all  bee-keepers  having  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  at  heart  will  do 
well  to  support  the  measure  by  urging 
their  county  councillors  to  petition  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
and  obtain  the  power  to  ensure  the  above 
two  items  being  carried  out  for  their  pro- 
tection. I  note  that  another  Devon  bee- 
keeper, in  letter  5578,  and  one  in  Cambs., 
5580,  appear  very  much  afraid  of  any  in- 
spection of  their  apiaries.  Why?  If  an 
apiary  is  in  good  order  and  healthy  it 
should  be  a  pleasure  to  show  it  to  anyone, 
but  if  not,  the  objection  can  be  understood. 
I  also  note  that  Mr.  W.  T.  F.  does  not 
think  that  foul -brood  "is  so  prevalent  as 
some  make  out."  I  do  not  think;  I  know 
it  is  much  more  prevalent  than  most  bee- 
keepers are  aware  of,  and  am  sure  our 
Editors  can  easily  confirm  this,  and  those 
who  are  in  touch  with  the  expert  work  of 
the  large  associations  know  well  its  extent 
and  ravages,  and  how  it  hinders  their  ex- 
pansion, and  I  hope  some  of  these  gentle- 
men will  let  us  know  how  they  find  things 
in  their  parts  of  the  country.  Then  per- 
haps such  letters  as  5577,  recommending 
us  to  "  thoroughly  disinfect  all  brood  combs 
annually"  will  cease,  and  we  sball  all  see 
that  such  legislation  as  is  proposed  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
industry  in  most  of  the  districts  whei'e 
bees  are  largely  kept. — F.  J.  Ceibb,  Vice- 
President  of  Lincolnshire  B.K.A. 


[5588.]  In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  Woodley 
(5576,  pace  271),  I  have  just  received  a 
cojjy  of  "The  Ohio_ Foul-brood  Bill,"  and 
Mr.  E.  E..  Root  writes,  in  Gleanings,  page 
484,  that  "it  is  very  similar  to  the  law, 
that  has  given  such  good  results,  in  Colo- 
rado and  California,  and  I  only  quote 
this  as  a  set-off  to  his  reference"  to  the 
McEvoy  statement  (let  Canada  alter  its 
Bill  if  it  needs  it!);  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  any  one  wants  to  practice  the 
McEvoy  system  in  England— certainly 
Cumberland  does  not.  Yes,  disinfect  the 
bees,  too,  by  the  Cowan  system  of 
starving  for  three  days,  or  by  running  the 
bees  on  to  full  sheets  of  foundation  (not 
comb),    and    feed      well      with    medicated 


syrup,  and  place  naphthaline  in  the 
hives.  Our  experts  have  reduced  disease 
in  the  county  to  a  very  large  extent.  I 
have  myself  given  a  trial  to  various  sys- 
tems of  treatment  and  would  specially 
mention  Mr.  Cowan's  soluble  phenyle 
spray  treatment,  but  it  takes  more  time 
than  most  bee-keepers  would  care  to  give. 
Without  legislation,  the  stocks  of  those 
we  treat  for  disease  are  always  jn  danger 
of  getting  it  back  again,  through  some 
bee-keeper  who  cares  nothing  whether  he 
has  diseased  stocks  or  whether  he  infects 
his  neighbour's,  and  it  is  not  just  that 
a  useful  industry  should  be  spoilt  by  a 
minority  of  that  kind.  I  am  afraid  that 
Mr.  Farmer  would  need  legislative  powers 
to    enforce    his    chief    precautions. 

Might  I  refer  "  A  Devon  Bee-keeper " 
to  my  letter  (No;  5565,  page  262)?  He 
will  see  that  his  nightmare  of  a  Govern- 
ment official  is  reduced  to  his  own  asso- 
ciation expert,  under  his  own  executive 
committee's  directions,  who  will  naturally 
do  all  they  can,  not  to  hurt  any  one's 
feelings  by  injudicious  use  of  the  Act. — 
George  M.  Satjnders,  Hon.  Sec.  and 
Treasurer  Cumberland  B.K.A. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  JAMAICA. 

QUARANTINE   REGtTLATIONS. 

[5589.]  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  would  be  so 
good  as  to  recommend  what  should  be 
done  in  the  way  of  establishing  quaran- 
tine regulations  in  the  case  of  bees,  combs, 
hives,  honey,  and  wax  imported  from 
countries  known  to  be  infected  by  "  foul 
brood."  It  has  been  brought  to  my  notice 
that  there  is  no  "  foul  brood  "  here  at  pre- 
sent, but  that  there  is  some  danger  of  its 
being  introduced  from  neighbouring 
islands,  and  your  recommendations  would 
be  of  much  value. — W.  Fawcett,  Director. 
Department  of  Public  Gardens  and  Planta- 
tions, Kingston,  Jamaica,  June  27,  1904. 

[Not  being  conversant  with  Jamaican 
law,  we  cannot  suggest  any  way  of  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  bees  and  bee 
appliances,  unless  they  can  be  met  by  some 
legal  enactment  in  the  form  of  magisterial 
order,  or  local  bye-law.  It  is  within  our 
knowledge,  however,  that  bees,  hives,  and 
apijliances  are  extensively  imported  into 
Jamaica  (from  America  mainly),  and  that 
several  firms  advertise  this  fact.  We  have 
before  us  as  we  write,  a  recent  copy  of 
the  Jamaica  Times,  and  see  therein  adver- 
tised that  queen  bees  are  offered  for  sale 
from  imported  Italian  mothers — at  20s. 
per  dozen  by  one  firm  ;  while  a  "  Honey 
Company,  Limited,"  are  prepared  to  sup- 
ply everything  required  in  the  apiary.  It 
thus  becomes  clear  that  "  quarantine " 
would  do  little  or  no  good  ;  it  would  need 
prohibition  to  effect  the  intended  purpose. 
—Eds.] 
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^uxm  mA  lit^lks. 


[3490.]  Strengthening  Weak  Stocks. — I 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me 
through  your  paper  :  1.  What  is  the  best 
time  to  add  a  fresh  swarm  to  a  weak  hive  ? 
2.  Also  whether  either  of  the  queens 
should  be  first  killed,  or  left  to  settle  the 
matter  themselves?  I  send  name  and 
sign— "W.   S.  H./'  Hereford,  July  11. 

Reply. — 1.  As  the  swarming  season  in 
your  county  will  be  over  in  mid-July,  we 
assume  that  by  "  fresh  swarm  "  a  driven 
lot  of  bees  is  meant,  in  which  case  the 
best  time  for  uniting  is  early  autumn  or 
when  the  year's  honey-gathering  is  about 
over.  We  advise,  however,  that  care  be 
taken  to  see  if  the  weak  stock  is  worth 
strengthening.  In  other  words,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  weakness.  This  may  be  owing 
to  age  of  queen,  or  perhaps  from  disease, 
in  which  case  the  stock  is  worthless.  2. 
The  best  queen  should  always  be  preserved 
when  uniting  bees. 

[3491.]  Bee  Parasites. — I  have  two  hives 
of  bees,  and  find  they  are  both  affected 
with  an  insect  on  the  bees.  I  caught  a 
young  queen  this  moraing,  and  she  had 
seven  of  them  on  her  round  her  waist. 
I  dropped  some  of  Jeyes  fluid — about  one 
pint  to  500  parts  of  water — on  them  and 
they  fell  off.  I  should  like  to  know  wliat 
to  do  to  clear  the  two  hives,  which  are 
strong  in  bees.  I  can  find  nothing  in  your 
"  Guide-Book "  about  them,  or  I  would 
not  trouble  you.  —  T.  Street,  Bristol, 
July  11. 

Reply.  —  The  parasite  you  mention  is 
fully  described  on  pages  159  and  160  of 
"Guide  Book."  It  is  a  Braula  ccEca,  or 
blind  louse,  "  a  small,  reddish-brown  para- 
site, which  attaches  itself  to  the  bee,  and 
is  sometimes  found  in  large  numbers  on 
the  queen."  The  young  lice  remain  on 
the  floor-board  until  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  climbing  on  a  passing  bee. 
Strong  fumigations  of  tobacco  will  dis- 
lodge them,  followed  by  cleaning  the  floor- 
board and  washing  it  with  carbolic  solu- 
tion. 

[3492.]  Swarms  Uniting  in  "  Wclh " 
Hires. — Italian  v.  British  Methods  of 
Packing  Swarms.  ■ — •  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  advise  me-  in  B.B.J,  under  the 
following  circumstances  :  —  I  had  two 
swarms  of  bees  in  May  from  advertisers  in 
B.B.J.  Messrs.  Malan  Bros.,  Italy,  put 
in  a  "  Wells  "  hive,  and  they  have  gone  on 
so  well  that  I  ordered,  and  received  on 
July  5,  two  more  swarms.  Tliese  also 
were  hived  in  a  double  hive,  and  seemed 
to  be  all  right,  but  an  examination  two 
days  later  revealed  the  fact  that  both 
swarms  had  united,  and  one  side  of  the 
hive   was   empty !        After    an    exhaustive 


search  I  was  convinced  that  I  had  lost  a 
queen,  only  one  being  present,  though 
how,  when,  or  where  this  accident  occurred 
is  a  mystery. 

I  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  divide 
them,  so  ordered  another  1-lb.  swai'm, 
which  I  intend  to  place  in  the  vacant 
compartment  of  the  hive. 

The  position  will,  therefore,  be  Ag  lb. 
bees  in  one  side,  1  lb.  in  the  other,  and  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  how  I  had  best 
pi'oceed  to  equalise  them,  so  as  to  have 
about  the  same  number  of  bees  each  side 
of  the  perforated  division-board.  They 
seem  to  be  working  well ;  and  on  arrival 
of  second  lot  I  propose  to  remove  a  couple 
of  built  out-combs  from  the  established 
lot  to  give  new-comers  a  start. 

I  should  also  add  that  I  consider  our 
bee-men  have  something  to  learn  from, 
those  on  the  Continent.  Italian  bees 
arrive  by  post  beautifully  packed  on 
combs,  hardly  a  dead  bee,  no  returning 
of  boxes,  etc.  ;  whereas,  English  bees  (at 
least,  what  I  have  bought)  come  by  rail 
in  heavy,  cumbrous  boxes,  packed  up  as 
if  they  had  got  to  be  sent  to  Australia  ; 
in  one  case  it  cost  me  Is.  6d.  to  send  the 
empty  swarm-box  back !  Thanking  you  in 
anticipation  for  this,  and  also  previous 
help.  I  send  name  and  address,  and 
sign  myself  —  Probationer,  Worcester, 
July  15. 

Reply. — You  can  do  nothing  by  way  of 
equalising  numbers  beyond  giving  a 
means  of  intercommunication  to  the  bees 
in  each  compartment.  This  might  be 
managed  by  placing  a  partly-filled  rack 
of  sections  from  one  of  the  first-named 
"  May  swarms  "  (now  doing  so  well)  and 
allowing  the  bees  of  the  4^  lb.  swarm  to 
mingle  with  those  of  the  smaller  lot, 
as  is  usual  on  the  "  Wells "  system.  In 
this  way  the  1-lb.  swarm  might  get  addi- 
tions to  their  numbers  ;  but  any  attempt 
on  your  part  to  equalise  would  probably 
work   mischief. 

[3493.]  Superseding  Queens. — Will  you 
kindly  give  me,  through  B.B.J. ,  your 
opinion,  1,  How  long  a  queen  should  be 
retained,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results 
in  honey  yield  from  the  stock  every  season  ? 
My  queens  raised  in  August  last  year  have 
Xaroved  to  be  Al  this  season,  very  prolific 
and  splendid  workers.  Do  you  consider 
they  would  do  as  well  next  year  under 
equal  conditions?  I  have  in  my  mind  a 
line  recently  published  in  B.B.J,  to  the 
effect  that  queens  which  are  very  prolific 
first  season  often  turn  out  below  the  aver- 
age in  their  second.  Do  you  consider  this 
about  right  ?  I  see  one  contributor  (page 
272,  July  14,  1904)  advises  re-queening 
every  fourth  year.  Is  this  not  rather  long 
to  retain  queens  to  get  best  results  in 
honey  (I  note  he  is  dealing  with  foul  brood 
question).     2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get 
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run  honey  into  "show  condition."  Would 
straining  it  through  muslin  two  or  three 
times  be  likely  to  reduce  the  aroma  and 
flavour?  Thanking  you  for  past  favours 
and  in  anticipation  for  this,  I  sign  myself 
Pkoguess,  Oxon,  July  16. 

Reply.— 1.  A  queen  is  usually  at  her 
best  when  from  one  to  two  years  old,  after 
which  her  laying  powers  decrease.  In  your 
case  the  queen  appears  to  be  a  good  one, 
and  we  should  hesitate  to  supersede  her 
until  after  the  second  year.  The  fourth 
year  is  too  long  to  wait  and,  with  our 
methods  of  forcing  few  queens  are  worth 
keeping  by  that  time.  2.  The  best  way  is 
to  strain  through  flannel.  No  loss  of 
aroma  or  flavour  need  be  feared. 

[3494.]  Moving  Bees  in  Sheps.  —  I  am 
going  to  get  three  stocks  of  bees  in  skeps, 
and  they  are  about  a  mile  from  here  and 
they  must  be  removed  within  the  next 
fortnight.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know 
in  your  valuable  paper,  Bbitish  Bee 
JoxJBNAL,  of  which  I  am  a  constant  reader, 
the  best  way  I  can  remove  them  and 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  get  them  at  this 
time.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  an 
answer  in  this  week's  paper.  —  D.  J. 
Thomas,  Llanelly,  July  18. 

Reply. — The  skeps  can  b©  easily  moved. 
Blow  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  in  entrance,  then 
lift  skep,  turn  it  over,  and  cover  it  with 
cheese  cloth,  tieing  this  round  the  skep 
securely  with  string.  Then  turn  over  and 
carry  carefully  to  place  they  are  to  occupy, 
putting  them  on  the  stands.  The  evening 
is  the  best  time  to  move  bees  when  they  are 
all  at  home.  Untie  the  cheese  cloth  and 
allow  the  bees  to  fly.  As  it  is  only  a  mile 
from  where  your  bees  come,  place  some- 
thing in  front  of  entrance  such  as  a  piece 
of  glass  to  create  an  obstruction,  and  make 
the  bees  notice  change  of  place  when  they 
fly  out. 

[3495.]  Transferring  Bees.  —  Kindly  an- 
swer in  B.B.J,  the  following: — I  have  a 
strong  stock  of  bees  in  a  straw  skep  that 
I  am  desirous  of  transferring  into  a  frame- 
hive.  Would  you  advise  the  present  time 
as  suitable  for  this,  and  would  the  bees 
succeed  in  transferring  their  brood-nest 
below,  which  will  be  fitted  with  full  sheets 
of  comb  foundation,  so  that  skep  can  be 
removed  at  end  of  season.  Thanking  you 
for  former  advice,  which  was  appreciated 
by — Rondo,  Yorks,  July  16. 

Reply. — It  is  too  late  in  the  season  now 
to  allow  the  bees  to  transfer  themselves 
by  placing  skep  above  a  frame-hive.  Your 
best  plan  is  to  drive  bees  and  queen  from 
skep  and  place  them  in  frame-hive  fitted 
with  wax  foundation.  Place  excluder 
zinc  on  top,  and  on  this  the  skep,  if  it 
contains  any  quantity  of  brood.    Wrap  up 


warmly,  and  if  the  weather  keeps  fin©  and 
warm,  th©  brood  will  hatch  out.  There  is, 
however,  a  risk,  if  cold  weather  should 
set  in,  of  the  bees  re-entering  the  skep  to 
cover  the  brood,  leaving  the  queen  to 
perish  of  cold  and  hunger  below.  If  there 
are  only  small  patches  of  brood  these  could 
be  cut  out  and  hung  in  a  frame  in  body- 
box  until  hatched  out,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  skep  need  not  be  placed  on  the  top. 

[3496.]  Queens  Ceasing  to  Lay  in  Sum- 
mer.— My  five  stocks  of  bees  were  in  ex- 
cellent order  at  the  end  of  April,  with 
seven  or  eight  frames  of  brood  in  all.  I 
supered  three  of  them  about  May  20  with 
crates  of  shallow-combs  which  the  bees 
took  to  at  once.  They  soon  stored  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  honey  in  them.  I 
kept  my  two  others  under  close  observa- 
tion till  about  mid-June,  as  there  was  a 
faint  trace  of  foul-brood  in  one,  and  I 
could  not  find  the  queen  in  the  other.  No 
eggs  were  laid  in  either  hive  for  about 
three  weeks,  which  I  put  down  in  the 
one  case  to  a  rather  severe  spraying  I 
gave  them  with  phenyle.  However,  after 
the  three  weeks'  interval,  eggs  were  de- 
posited again  in  this  and  also  in  the  other 
hive,  which  I  had  thought  queenless.  The 
latter  queen  is  one  of  my  own  rearing  and 
two  years  old.  Now  for  my  point.  Of 
my  other  three  stocks,  one,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  swarmed,  as  I  noticed  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  activity ;  but  I  am  nearly  cer- 
tain the  others  have  not.  The  bees,  how- 
ever, are  dwindling  very  much,  and  I 
wonder  whether  the  same  thing  happened 
as  in  the  two  hives  I  had  under  ob- 
servation, i.e.,  the  queen  ceased  laying 
for  a  period.  Can  it  be  that  owing  to  the 
hot  days  and  very  cold  nights  of  late 
May  and  early  June  the  bees  stored  a 
lot  of  honey  downstairs  and  so  cramped 
the  brood-chambers?  They  did  to  some 
extent  in  the  two  under  observation,  but 
that  was  ■  due,  I  thought,  to  the  want  of 
supers.  I  shall  no  doubt  get  a  clue  to 
the  enigma  when  the  hives  can  be  gone 
through  again,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
if  any  of  your  readers  have  had  a  similar 
experience  this  season?  T  send  name, 
etc.,  and  sign — J.  B.,  Solihull,  July  15. 

Reply. — With  regard  to  the  cessation  of 
egg-laying  in  the  two  stocks  first  named, 
it  may  be  readily  accounted  for  in  the 
"  spraying "  mentioned,  but  the  other 
three  hives  stand  on  an  entirely  different 
footing,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
the  combs  in  brood-chamber  would  be 
filled  with  honey  with  plenty  of  storage- 
room  overhead.  It  is  more  probable  that 
swarms  have  issued  and  flown  off  unseen. 

[3497.]  Bees  Baiding  Sweet-shops. — ^When 
the  field-forage  fails  here,  our  bees  raid 
the  sweetstuff  stalls  in  the  market-place. 
Hundreds  of  them  are  destroyed  by  the 
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stall-holders,  which  must  be  a  serious  loss 
to  the  hives  at  a  critical  time  when  every 
bee  is  wanted  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 
Can  you  suggest  anything  whereby  the 
bees  could  be  diverted  from  their  raiding 
expeditions  to  the  sweets?  Could  syrup 
as  a  counter  attraction  be  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  hives?  Would  it  be 
advantageous  to  close  the  liives  to  a  single 
bee-way,  so  as  to  retard  the  bees  in  their 
journeys?  I  presume  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  entirely  close  the  hives,  on 
market  days,  with  perforated  zinc.  I 
and  others  here  would  be  glad  of  your  ad- 
vice on  this,  to  us,  veiy  important  point. 
Thanking  you  again  for  past  favours,  I 
send  name  and  sign — R.  J.  T.,  Romford, 
July  15. 

Reply. — We  fear  that  any  attempt  to 
afford  a  counter-attraction  by  open-air 
feeding  at  this  season  would  lead  to  still 
greater  evils  by  causing  "  robbing "  and 
upset  in  your  own  apiary.  "  Closing  hives 
entirely  on  market-days  "  would  be  quite 
as  bad  or  worse  in  its  effects.  Why  not 
try  and  induce  the  stall-holders  to  cover 
up  their  wares  with  coarse  white  muslin 
for  a  time  if  bees  begin  to  trouble  them? 

[3498.]  Formalin   and   Foul-brood. — This 
is  my  first  active  season  with  bees,  which 
I  have  conducted  on  the  method  explained 
by   Colonel   Walker,    and    I    think    I    can 
claim  to  have  been  fairly  successful  but 
for  one  unfortunate  incident.     In  buying 
my.  stocks  I  imported  a  case  of  foul-brood. 
After   reading   the   high    praise    bestowed 
by   some   of   your   correspondents    on   the 
virtues  of  formalin,  I  have  almost  deter- 
mined  to  get   an   air-tight   chamber    con- 
structed   in   order   to   fumigate   my   hives 
and  all  appliances  at  the  end  of  each  sea- 
son.    Also   after     giving     the   bees   clean 
hives  in  the  spring  the  vacant  hives  will 
be  thoroughly  fumigated  and  made  ready 
for  swarms.     I  desire  replies  to   the  fol- 
lowing: — 1.  An  expression  of  your  opinion 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  above  treat- 
ment as  a  precautionary  measure  against 
foul-brood,    and   can  you   suggest  a  more 
effective  means  ?     2.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  fumigating    with    formalin    combs    in- 
tended for  the  storage  of   surplus  honey 
next  summer?  3.  Is  there  any  objection  to 
spray  with  soluble  phenyle  combs  intended 
for  the  same  purpose  as  No.  2?    I  append 
my     name     for     reference     and     sign  - — 
Beginner. 

Reply. — There  is  no  harm  in  your  try- 
ing the  experiment  you  propose.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  value  of  formalin,  and  ex- 
periments show  that  the  spores  of  foul- 
brood  are  only  destroyed  after  very  pro- 
longed treatment  to  the  fumes.  2.  No.  3. 
None  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  do  so. 


Truro,  Cornwall. — The  season  here  up 
to  July  7  has  been  very  disappointing. 
In  May  the  conditions  were  good,  but  in 
the  month  of  June  the  bees  got  scarcely 
enough  to  keep  them.  Two  of  my  stocks 
have  done  well,  but  unless  the  cloVer 
season  lasts  up  to  the  end  of  August,  as 
it  did  last  year,  the  result  will  be  very 
small  as  regards  honey  obtained.  The 
bees  are  now  doing  fairly  well,  but  clover 
is  scarce,  and  though  the  limes  are  out 
the  bees  on  them  are  very  few — they  prefer 
the  clover. — W.  J.  Faemer. 

Hatfield  Heath,  Harlow,  July  18. — The 
prominent  features  in  this  season's  work 
in  this  district  are  the  ravages  of  foul- 
brood.  The  unprecedented  number  of 
swarms  that  issued  in  May,  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  honey  taken, 
though  the  quantity  hardly  equals  that 
of  an  average  season.  The  farmers  now 
occupying  the  land  do  not  keep  flocks  as 
they  did  in  years  past,  so  very  little 
white  clover  is  grown,  and  but  for  a  crop 
of  honey-dew  sandwiched  between  the  first 
crop  of  sanfoin  and  the  aftermath,  bees 
would  have  been  out-of-work  indeed.  We 
have  latelv  been  wanting  rain  almost  as 
badly  here  as  we  were  wanting  fine  wea- 
ther twelve  months  ago.  Strong  east 
winds  have  dried  up  the  nectar  in  the 
second  growth  of  sanfoin,  and  the  mowing- 
machine  is  now  doing  its  work.— W.  Love- 
day. 
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A  nominal  charge  of  S».  6d.  is  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covert  cost  oj  insertion  from  order 
till  date  oJ  show.  Canh  should  accompany  ordere  for 
insertion. 

July  27,  at  Henbury,  near  Bristol.— Annual 

Show  of  the  Henbury  District  Bee-keepers'  Association 
in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion. Several  open  classes  with  good  prizes  (two  classes 
with  free  entry).  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec, 
J.  Atkin  Waller,  Pen  Park,  Westbnry-on-Trym,  near 
Bristol.    Entries  close  July  22. 

July  27,  at  Paignton.— Annual  Show  of  Honey, 
Wax,  and  Appliances  of  the  Devon  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  conjunction  with  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Paignton  and  District  Gardeners'  Association.  Thirteen 
open  classes.  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  C.  E. 
Scholefield,  Heathfleld,  Chudleigh,  S.  Devon.  Entries 
close  July  22. 

July  27  and  28,  at  Cai-diflF.- Glamorgan  B.K.A. 
Show  of  Honey,  Wax,  and  Appliances  in  connection  with 
the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes 
(open  to  non-members)  for  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey, 
Appliances,  Frame  Hive,  Wax,  Observatory  Hive,  and 
Comb  in  Fancy  Design.  Medals  and  money  prizes. 
Schedules  from  Wm.  Richards,  Gabalfa,  Cardiff. 
Entries  close  July  21. 

July  29,  30,  and  August  1  and  2,  at 
Soutnport. — Annual  Show  of  the  Eoyal  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society.  Liberal  money  prizes  are  offered 
for  honey  along  with  silver  and  bronze  niedalg  of  the 
B.K.A,  and  also  of  the  Society,  Open  classes  for  Honey. 
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Trophy,  Sections,  Extracted  Honey,  Beeswax,  Honey- 
Confectionery,  Bee  Flowers,  Instructive  Exhibits  in  Bee- 
Culture,  &c.    Entries  closed. 

August  KBank  Holiday),  "Windsor  District, 
Berks  BK.A— Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  the  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  (by  permission 
of  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  J.P.,  CO.).  Open  classes  for 
Observatory  Hive,  Twelve  1-lb.  Sections,  and  Twelve 
1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey.  Also  classes  for  Berks  only, 
and  for  Windsor  District  only.  Schedules  from  W.  S. 
Darby,  Hon.  Sec,  Consort  Villas,  Clewer.  lintries 
close  July  23. 

August  1  (Bank  Holiday),  at  Cambridge.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Cambs.  and  Isle  of  ElyB.K.A.  Eleven 
classes  with  good  prizes,  including  one  for  "  Display  of 
Honey,"  prizes  30s.,  20s.  and  10s.  Also  open  gift 
classes  for  single  section  aiid  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted 
honey.  Schedules  from  &.  E.  Rogers,  Hon.  Sec, 
"  Beeholm,"  Newnham,  Cambridge.  The  Association 
will  hold  shows  at  Trinity  College  Gardens, 
Cambs.,  on  July  12,  and  at  March,  on  July  26, 
in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Society.  Full  par- 
ticulars from  the  Hon.  Sec.  as  above. 

August  1  (Bank  Holiday),  at  Andover.— Show 
of  the  Andover  and  District  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Classes  for  twelve 
1-lb.  sections,  twelve  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey,  and 
honey-comb  design.  Three  open  classes,  first  prizes, 
£1  in  each.  Schedules  from  Rev.  E.  R.  Iremonger, 
Hon.  Sec,  Clatford  Vicarage,  near  Andover.  Entries 
closed. 

August  1  (Bank  Holiday),  at  Melton 
Constable  Park.— Annual  Show  of  the  North 
Norfolk  B.K.A.  Schedules  from  the  Hon.  Sec,  C.  J. 
Cooke,  Edgefield,  Melton  Constable.  Sntries  close 
Jujy  25. 

August  2,  3,  and  4,  at  Dudley. — Annual  Show 
of  the  Dudley  Horticultural  Society.  "  Gift  class."— 
The  honey  section  includes  a  single  lib.  jar  extracted 
honey,  first  prize  '20s. ;  second,  10s. ;  third,  5s. 
Schedules  from  Howard  Dickinson,  P.R.H.S.,  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Dudley.    Entries  close  July  29. 

August  3  to  5,  at  Hudaersfleld.— Show  of 
Honey,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society.  Schedules  and  form  of  entry 
from  Hon.  Sec  ,  John  Maughan,  Blake-street,  York. 

August  4,  at  Kingsthorpe,  'N'orth.ants.- 
Honey  Show  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
■with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  {Entry  Jree.)  Prizes  •20s., 
IDs.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 

August  4,  at  Madresfield.— Worcestershire  B.K.A. 
Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Appliances  in  connection 
with  the  Madresfield  Agricultural  Show.  Open  classes 
for  (1)  Stock  of  Bees  in  Observatory  Hive  ;  (2)  For 
complete  Frame-Hive ;  (7)  For  6-lb.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Honey.  Schedules  from  George  Cook,  Bastonford  House, 
Powick,  Worcester.    Entries  close  July  30. 

August  10,  at  "Wye. — Kent  Honey  Show. — Several 
classes  for  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey,  Trophy,  Wax, 
Mead,  Cakes,  &c,  <fce.  Liberal  cash  prizes  and  silver 
medals.  Open  Classes  for  Single  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted 
Honey  (Light) ;  Ditto  (Dark) ;  Single  1-lb.  Section,  with 
prizes  of  20s.,  10s.,  and  5s.  in  each  class.  Bee  Demon- 
strations, Horticultural  Show,  Cycle  Sports,  &c. 
Schedules  from  J.  Tippen,  Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford, 
Kent.    Entries  close  August  5. 

August  11  at  Bath..— Annual  Show  of  the  Bristol, 
Somerset,  and  South  GIos.  BK.A.  Seven  open  classes 
for  honey,  &c  Cash  prizes  to  value  of  £8  lis. 
Schedules  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Brewer,  26,  Lambridge-place, 
Bath.    Entries  close  August  3. 

August  11,  at  Gooie. — Annual  Show  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Goole  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Six  open  classes,  including  separate  classes 
for  light  and  dark  extracted  honey.  Good  prizes  and 
low  entry-fee  (viz.,  6d.).  For  schedules,  apply  to 
Secretaries,  J.  Luddington  and  H.  S.  White,  Lindum 
House,  Goole.    jtntries  close  August  6. 

August  13,  at  Lancaster.- Show  of  Honey,  &c, 
in  connection  with  the  Lancaster  Agricultural  Society's 
Annual  Show.  Open  classes  for  six  1-lb.  sections  ;  six 
lib.  jars  extracted  honay  (light)  ;  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted 
honey   (dark);    and    beeswax.       Local    class  for  three 


shallow  frames.  Lanes.  B.K.A.  silver  and  bronze  medals 
and  other  specials.  Schedules  from  Thos.  Armitstead 
&  Son,  Lancaster.    Entries  close  AuguEt  4. 

August  13,  at  Burry  Port— Honey  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Burry  Port  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Wales.  Six  open  classes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey,  with  free  entry.  First 
prize,  12s.  6d.  :  second,  7s.  6d.  ;  third,  4s. ;  fourth,  2s. 
Entries  close  .a.ugust  9. 

August  17.  at  Eadstock,  Bath.— Honey  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Radstock  and  District  Horticul- 
tural Association.  Open  classes,  three  prizes  in  each, 
for  six  1-lb.  sections  ;  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey, 
and  two  shallow-frames  for  extracting.  Members  class 
for  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey.  Schedules  from 
B.  M.  Clark,  Sec,  Fox  Hill,  Radstock.  Entries  closo 
August  10. 

August  17  and  18,  in  "The  Quarry/'  Shrews" 
bury. — Annual  Show  of  the  Shropshire  B.K.A.  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete.  Eight 
open  classes  for  Honey.Entry  free  for  1-lb.  Jar  and  1-lb. 
Section.  Schedules  from  S.  Cartwright,  Hon.  Sec, 
Shawbury,  Shrewsbury.    Entries  close  August  5. 

August  24,  at  Fleetwood.— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Rossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Entries 
close  August  14. 

August  24,  at  Sandbach.— Honey  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground. Schedules  from  T.  A.  Beckett,  St.  Werburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  close  August  3  (at 
double  fees  to  August  10). 

August  24,   at  Bradford  Abbas,  Dorset.— 

Annual  Show  of  the  Yetniinster  and  District  B.K.A.  in 
the  old  Vicarage  ground.  Three  open  classes,  including 
three  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey  and  three  1-lb.  sections. 
Schedules  (with  entry  form)  from  G.  Leeding,  Hon.  Sec, 
Bradford  Abbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset.  Entries  close 
August  20. 

August  24  and  25,  at  Leaminifton.- Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K.A.,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  LlansoUen.- In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Bank,  Llangollen. 
Entries  close  August  11. 

August  25,  at  Montgomery.- Montgomery  and 
District  Horticultural  Society.  Open  classes  for  honey, 
six  1-lb.  sections  and  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey. 
Prizes  10s.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.  Entrance  fee  Is.  each  class. 
Many  open  classes,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables.  For 
schedules,  apply  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Secretary.  Entries 
close  August  18. 

August  27.— Twelfth  Annual  Show  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Five  open  classes 
for  extracted  and  comb-honey  and  wax.  Schedule  and 
entry  form  from  Hon.  Sec,  S.  M'Vie,  Essex  Park 
Cottage,  Dumfries.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  27,  at  Barnton,  Northwich.— In  con- 
nection with  the  Barnton  Horticultural  Society.  Six 
local  classes,  and  classes  open  to  the  county,  and 
members  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  for  twelve  1-lb.  jars 
extracted  honey,  and  for  1-lb.  beeswax.  The  C. B.K.A. 
give  their  silver  medal  to  winner  of  first  prize  for 
twelve  jars  of  honey.  Schedules  from  Mr.  S.  Wade, 
Barnton,  Northwich.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.- Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  lOs.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.A,  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  via  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 

September  3  to  10  at  the  Aarrienltural 
Hall,  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
Confectioners',  Baker.s',  and  Allied  Traders'  (12th) 
Annual  Exhibition  aud  Market.  Numerous  classes  and 
liberal  prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  bees- 
wax.   Open  to  all  British  Bee-keepers.    Special 
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attention  is  directed  to  the  new  Hon<*y-selling 
Classes  with  Free  Entry.  Schedules  (now  ready) 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palnierston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E  C. 

Special  Notice. — In  connection  with  the  above 
there  will  be  a  Working  Exhihil  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey-production,  including  Demon- 
gtratioriK  with  Live  Bees  and  extracting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts. 

September  15,  16,  and  17,  at  Crystal  Palace. 

— Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  antl  Appliances,  Ac.  Twenty-five 
classes  (ten  open  to  alH.  Increased  prizes  and  medals. 
Schedules  from  E.  B.  White,  Secretary,  Marden  House, 
Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 

October  4  to  7,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London.— Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 
Numerous  and  liberal  prizes  for  honey,  &c.,  including 
the  valuable  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the  B.B.K.A. 
Schedules  from  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Young,  Secretary,  12, 
Hanover-square,  London,  W.  lintries  close 
September  5. 


Noticee  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  Jor  addrei'SeK  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  he 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  s^ich  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertiseimnf.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately following  the  receipt  of  their  ccmmunications. 


***  The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Cambs  and  Isle 
of  Ely  Bee-keepers'  Association  request 
us  to  notify  that  the  entrance  fees  in 
the  open  classes  at  the  Mai-ch  and  Cam- 
bridge shows  were  inserted  in  the 
schedule  in  error,  there  being  no  en- 
trance fees  for  these  classes. 

M.  Medland  (Torrington). — Foul-brood 
Remedies. — The  remedies  recommended 
by  the  B.B.J,  are  those  regularly  adver- 
tised in  its  pages,  viz.,  naphthol  beta 
and  naphthaline,  as  supplied  from  the 
office  with  directions  for  use.  We  take 
no  responsibility  for  any  others,  while 
not  implying  anything  against  the  effi- 
cacy of  other  disinfectants,  including 
the  one  you  name. 

J.  E.IPPLE  (Barking). — Improvements  in 
Section-racks. — We  cannot  judge  very 
well  of  the  value  of  your  section-rack 
from  sketch  sent.  You  had  better  sub- 
mit a  sample  rack  to  an  up-to-date  ap- 
pliance maker  and  get  his  views  as  re- 
gards its  usefulness  or  otherwise.  The 
main  points  of  improvement  being  the 
use  of  tin  girders .  and  tin  angles,  we 
should  suggest  Mr.  W.  P.  Meadows, 
Syston,  as  having  exceptional  experience 
in  such  matters,  and  consequently  well 
able  to  judge  of  its  value,  if  it  has  any. 

J.  C.  (Twerton-on-Avon).— The  B.B.J. 
and  Local  Newsasrents. — With  regard  to 
late  delivery  of  B.B.J,  by  local  news- 
agents, along  with  statements  about  cur- 


rent issues  being  "  out  of  print,"  we 
cannot  be  held  accountable  for  such  state- 
ments, by  whomsoever  made.  But  they 
are  not  correct.  Our  publishers  are 
supplied  with  copies  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon of  each  week,  and  they  can  be  had 
from  wholesale  London  agents,  same 
evening.  Not  only  so,  but  anyone  or- 
dering at  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son's  rail- 
way bookstalls  can  have  copies  any- 
where in  the  kingdom  at  same  time  as 
London  morning  papers.  Subscribers' 
copies  are  posted  on  Wednesday. 

G.  W.  Morris  (Sheffield).— Bees  Transfer- 
ring Themselves  after  Swarming.- — After 
sending  out  a  top-swarm  from  a  skep 
there  would  be  no  likelihood  of  the  bees 
remaining  in  the  latter  transferring 
themselves  to  a  frame-hive  the  same  sea- 
son. The  best  plan  of  getting  the  bees 
into  a  frame-hive  would  be  to  drive  them 
from  skep  twenty-one  days  after  the 
date  of  swarming  and  hive  them  on 
combs  fitted  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, just  as  you  would  do  with  a 
swarm.  This  will  give  the  best  chance 
of  securing  a  "  strong  stock  "  as  de- 
sired from  the  bees  left  in  skep. 

G.  W.  B.  (Wheaton  Aston).  —  Honey 
Labels. — We  do  not  know  what  firms 
stock  labels  similar  to  that  shown  on 
page  90  of  "Guide  Book,'?  but  it  would 
cost  very  little  to  have  a  few  printed 
specially  by  a  local  printer.  Thanks  for 
good  wishes,  and  hope  your  prospect 
of  a  good  season  wall  result  as  wished. 

J.  TiLDESLEY  (Wolverhampton).  —  Queen- 
less  Swarm. — Sample  of  comb  sent  has 
never  been  bred  in  at  all,  the  coloured 
substance  in  cells  being  simply  fresh- 
gathered  pollen.  Your  suspicion  as  re- 
gards foul  brood  is,  therefore,  wrong. 
If  the  other  combs  in  hive  are  in  same 
condition,  it  is  clear  that  the  swarm  is 
queenless,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
bees  being  "  very  weak "  as  stated.  The 
advertiser  who  sold  the  swarm  cannot 
be  blamed,  as  queen  may  have  been 
killed  in  hiving. 

A.  C.  (Essex).— Dead  Larvae  Cast  Out  of 
Strong  Hives.  —  There  is  no  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  dried  and  shrivelled  re- 
mains of  a  few  dead  larvae  being  cast 
out  as  stated.  The  bees  have  simply 
dragged  them  out  when  cleaning  cells 
for  brood-rearing. 

Sussex  Downs  (Brighton).^As  you  have 
found  queen  and  eggs,  no  doubt  your 
troubles  are  over.  It  is  not  impossible 
for  a  hive  to  throw  off  casts  and  leave 
itself  queenless  at  last,  as  it  depends 
upon  the  queen  being  raised  from  larvae 
not  more  than  three  days  old.  A.ny 
over  that  age  would  either  not  produce 
queens  or  yield  imperfect  ones. 
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QuERCTTS  (Han well). — It  is  impossible  to 
.  tell  from  looking  at  a  few  fragments  of 
dead  bees  flattened  and  broken  into  small 
pieces  whether  your  hive  is  suffering 
from  foul-brood.  If  you  will  send  a 
specimen  of  brood  in  the  comb,  care- 
fully packed  so  as  not  to  get  crushed, 
we  will  examine  it  and  report. 

Expert  (Standlake). — The  tunnelling  you 
mention  is  produced  by  the  larva  of  an 
insect  found  in  several  districts. 

Suspected  Combs. 

Special  Notice  to  correspondents  sending  queries  on 
"  Foul  Brood." 

In  urgent  cases  {and  where  possib'e)  we  undertake  to 
"wire"  replies  as  to  F.B.  if  six  stamps  are  sent  to  cover 
cost  of  telegram..  All  letters  should  be  addressed  ' '  Editors," 
not  "Manager." 

J.  W.  (Holbeach). — ^^Combs  contain  several 
cells  of  chilled  brood.  No  foul  brood 
present  in  specimens  sent. 

J.  N.  H.  (Penarth).— There  is  foul  brood 
in  sample.  In  the  absence  of  any  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  bees  or  hive  from 

"  which  the  small  piece  of  partly  built-out 
,cotnb  was  taken,  we  assume  it  is  from 
a  straw  skep.  We  can,  therefore,  do 
nothing   beyond    advising   you   to   treat 

:  the  stock  as  instructed  in  "  Guide-Book." 

R.  G.  (Grantown-on-Spey).— Sample  con- 
tains foul  brood  in  the  incipient  stage  ; 
therefore,  if  all  combs  affected  were  in 
similar  condition  to  specimen  sent  it 
would  show  that  the  disease  was  a  recent 
outbreak,  but  rapidly  developing,  so  you 
did  well  to  destroy  the  lot. 

"  X.  "  (Hants).— Comb  is  badly  affected 
"with  foul  brood,  and  altogether  offensive 
to  handling  as  sent. 

H.  H.  K.  (Oxon).— The  dead  larvse  in 
samples  1,  3,  and  4  show  no  sign  of  foul 
brood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease 
is  rapidly  developing  in  comb  marked 
No.  2. 

J.  M.  (Boston). — Comb  contains  several 
"cells  of  chilled  brood. 

Honey    Samples. 

J.  G.  C.  (Oxford). — Tour  parcel  of  honey 
arrived  in  a  horrible  condition.  The 
lid  of  the  tin  was  off,  and  the  tin  itself 
crushed,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tents had  to  go  into  a  pail  of  water  be- 
fore we  could  get  at  your  letter.  From 
what  we  can  see  of  the  honey,  it  is  not 
very  dark,  but  has  a  slight  flavour  of 
honey-dew.  It  would  do  very  well  for 
mead.  As  honey-dew  is  now  so  plenti- 
ful, you  had  better  remove  what  light- 
coloured  honey  you  have  before  the  bees 
fill  up  with  honey-dew,  and  so  spoil  it. 

A.  T.  (Crewe)  and  "  Super "  (Torks).— 
Samples  are  spoiled  for  use  as  table- 
honey  by  a  large  admixture  of  JioTiey- 


dew.  They  are  not  only  almost  black 
in  colour,  but  the  flavour  renders  the 
honey  only  fit  for  bee^food. 

M.  A.  B.  (Cardiff). — ^All  five  samples  are 
good  ;  Nos.  1  and  3  very  good  on  all 
points.  Of  the  remainder  No.  2  is  best, 
4  and  5  being  about  equal. 


***  Several  Letters  and  Queries  are  un- 
avoidably held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
space. 

Special   Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence ;  for  every  additional 
Three  words  or  under,  One  Penny 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.  — Orders  for  three  or  more 
consecutive  announcements  in  above  are  inserted  in  our 
monthly,  the  "  Bee-keepers'  Record,"  free  of  charge. 

Trade  advertisements  of  Hive  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers  in  Bee-goods,  not  available  for  "Prepaid" 
column,  are  inserted  immediately  below  "  Prepaid"  at 
a  minimum  charge  of  Ss.  per  half -inch  space,  or  Ss.  6d. 
per  inch;  orders  for  "repeat"  or  continuous  adver- 
tisements having  free  insertion  in  "Record "  a^  above. 

Advertisements  for  current  Issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

HEALTHY  DRIVEN  BEES  FOR  SALE,  early  in 
August.  Swarms,  4s.  ;  Casts,  5s.  Boxes  91. 
returnable.  Two  for  7s.  6d.,  9s.  Orders  executed  in 
rotation.  Cash.  Archer,  64,  Kingston-road,  Oxford. 
C19 

LIGHT  CLOVER  HONEY  FOR  SALE.     £2  16s.  cwU 
Packed  free.    Comley,  Fairford,  Glos. c  21 

FERTILE  QUEENS,  first  cross  British -Italian,  in 
introducing  cage,  4s.  6d.  Honey  Extractor,  fitted 
with  extra  cages  to  take  sections  or  standard  frames. 
Condition  as  new.  Packed  free  17s.  6d.  A.  Cheetham, 
Chislehurst,  Kent. c  22 

3  STOCKS,  Straw  Skeps,  168.  each.     3  Early  Swarms 
out  of  same,  12s.  6d.    Free   rail.    Brown,  With- 
ington,  Shrewsbury. c  23 

DRIVEN  BEES,  delivery  to  August  20th,  4s.  per  lot. 
After  this  date,  3s.  6d.  Orders  cash.  Delivered 
rotation.  Boxes  returnable.  Order  early.  T.  Pullen, 
Ramsbury.  Hungerford. c  25 

OR    SALE,    '=  LITTLE  WONDER"    EXTRACTOR. 

6s.    A.  SMtTH,  48.  Broad-street,  Hereford.    C  26 

SIMMINS'  QUEENS  are  reared  and  mated  by  a  new 
i/rocess  of  selection,  which  ensures  heavy  yields. 
Queen-rearing  a  speciality  since  1875.  Safe  introduction 
guaranteed  for  nearly  20  years.  Address  Bboomham, 
Heathfleld.  Sussex. 

IMPORTED  ITALIAN  QUEENS,  6s.  each,  in  intro- 
ducing cages.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed.    E.  WooD- 
HAM,  Clavering,  Essex. ___^ c  28 

ORDERS  for  DRIVEN  BEES,  commencing  August, 
now  being  booked.  1-3  lb.  Boxes,  2s.,  returnable. 
Safe  delivery  in  rotation.  Davidson,  Expert,  Beecroft, 
Basingstoke. c  27 

WANTED,  for  a  ci'Untry  house  in  Berks,  a  qualified 
CARPENTER,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
beekeeping,  to  carry  out  sundry  carpentry  work  and  to 
assist  in  enlarging  and  superintending  an  apiary. 
Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  qualification,  and  wages 
required.  No  board  or  lodging  provided.  Address 
E.  G.,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  London.  S.W.        c  26 

1  r)  VERY  STRONG  STOCKS,  in  bar-frame  hives, 
1 Z/      guaranteed    healthy,     £20.      SiGGERS,    Great 

Dunham,  Norfolk. C  15 

-I  /-v -ROOMED  HOUSE,  with  large  garden  and  orchard, 
1 U    suitable  for  bee  farm  or  fowls,  FOR  SALE.      A; 

Baglet,  6,  High-street,  Brightlingsea.    C  14 

-i~>\~SUPERS,  with  clean,  healthy,  shallow  combs, 
1 U  7s.  6d.  each.  BUTTERT,  Forge  Apiary,  Wheaton 
Aston,  Stafford,  C  16 
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BRITISH  BEE  KKEPKRH'  ASSOCIATION 

The  montlily  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  105,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W., 
on  Wednesday,  July  20,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan 
occupying  the  chair.  There  were  also 
present.  Rev.  W.  E.  Burkitt,  Major  Fair, 
Messrs.  D.  W.  Bishop  Ackerman,  W. 
Broughton  Carr,  J.  B.  Lamb,  W.  Woodley, 
T.  I.  Weston,  and  the  Secretary. 

Letters  apologising  for  compulsory  ab- 
sence were  read  from  Miss  Gayton,  Messrs. 
T.  Bevan,  W.  H.  Harris,  W.  F.  Reid,  Wm. 
Richards,  E.  D.  Till,  and  F.  B.  White. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected,  viz.  : — The  Lady  Warwick  College, 
Studley  (represented  by  Miss  B.  M.  I-a 
Mothe);  Major  R.  H.  Kirkwood,  Boldre- 
wood,  Mortimer,  R.S.O.,  Berks;  Mr. 
Arthur  Lorraine,  Victoria  Villa,  Clifton, 
York ;  Mr.  George  May,  Oakgates, 
Caterham-on-the-Hill,  Surrey  ;  Rev.  T.  S. 
Shaw,  Bedingfeld  Rectory,  Eye,  Suffolk ; 
Mr.  William  H.  Turner,  Moons  Cottage, 
Ashingdon,  near  Rochford,  Essex ;  Mrs. 
Whiting,  Chediston,  Halesworth  ;  Mrs.  B. 
J.  E.  Wright,  Fairleigh,  Overton, 
EUesmere. 

The  Finance  Committee's  Report,  as 
presented  by  Mr.  T.  I.  Weston,  gave 
particulars  of  receipts  and  expenditure  to 
date,  and  was  duly  approved. 

Reports  of  examiners  of  candidates  for 
third-class  expert  certificates  at  White- 
haven and  Peurith,  Market  Rasen  and 
Park  Royal  were  received,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  ^he 
examiners,  it  was  resolved  to  grant  passes 
to  Messrs.  G.  W.  Avory,  D.  Bouch,  H. 
Lindley,  J.  Nicholson,  W.  Paris,  J.  Small- 
wood,  and  Charles  Waghom. 

Judges  and  examiners  were  appointed  to 
officiate  at  fixtures  in  Berkshire,  Cheshire, 
Norfolk,  Somerset,  Warwickshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Worcestershire. 

The  Secretary  gave  a  report  upon  the 
recent  demonstration  at  the  Show  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  in  Regent's  Park 
on  July  24,  and  also  stated  that  in  an 
interview  with  the  President  (the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts)  her  ladyship  had  been 
good  enough  to  promise  a  donation  of  £20 
towards  the  expenses  of  exhibitions  during 
the  current  year. 

It  was  resolved  to  ask  Mr.  W.  F.  Reid 
to  kindly  represent  the  B.B.K.A.  at  the 
Congress  of  Beekeepers,  to  be  held  at  the 
forthcoming  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 

The  following  circular  letter,  addressed 


to  Secretaries  of  County  Associations,  was 
read,  together  with  replies  from  ten 
societies,  also  several  letters  from,  indivi- 
dual beekeepers  on  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  foul  brood.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  Associa- 
tions are  shortly  holding  meetings  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  it  was  decided  to  await  <^.he 
results  of  such  gatherings,  and  the  decision 
of  the  proposed  conference  before  any 
action  can  be  taken. 


"  Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  agitation  for  an  '  Act  for  the 
Better  Prevention  of  Foul  Brood,'  the 
Council  of  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation are  anxious  to  ascertain  through 
the  County  Associations,  to  what  extent  the 
societies  and  bee-keepers  generally  are  in 
favour  of  renewed  efforts  to  obtain  Par- 
liamentary powers  to  deal  with  the  disease. 
To  this  end  will  you  kindly  let  me  know  :  — 
(1)  If  your  Association  is,  or  is  not,  in 
favour  of  legislation  ;  (2)  Will  your  County 
Council  support,  or  put  in  force,  an  Act, 
if  obtained  ?  (3)  Is  your  Association  pre- 
pared to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of 
securing  a  Bill,  and  if  so,  what  sum? 

The  Council  will  be  obliged  if  you  will 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  reply  to  the  enquiry,  and 
if  your  Association  will  arrange  to  send 
two  representatives  to  a  Conference  to  be 
held  in  London  on  Thursday,  October  6th, 
1904,  to  fully  discuss  the  matter,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  action  to  be  taken  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 

Thanking  you  in  anticii^ation  of  your 
reply,  Yours  faithfully, 

Edwin  H.  Young,  Sec." 

The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  Wednes- 
day, September  21. 


INSURANCE  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Vice-chairman  of  the  B.B.K.A. 
for  publication  :  — 

Dear  Messrs.  Editors, — As  the  second 
policy  of  our  insurance  scheme  is  now  with- 
in a  few  days  of  expiry,  it  may  interest  your 
many  readers  to  know  how  it  has  fared.  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  telling  them  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures  :  — 1902-3 — 
Insurers,  636  ;  hives,  7,342  ;  percentage, 
11.54  per  insurer.  1903-4 — Insurers,  822  ; 
hives,  9,586  ;  percentage,  11.66  per  insurer. 
Increases — Insurers,  186 ;  hives,  2,244. 
Renewals  for  1904-5  will  be  due  on  and 
after  August  1.  I  trust  I  may  have  to  re- 
port in  a  year's  time  a  further  satisfactory 
increase. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  I.  Weston, 
Vice-chairman,  B.B.K.A. 

Hook,  Winchfield,  July  23,  1904. 
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The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  resronsible  for  th« 
oxnnions  expressed  hy  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anony^nous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  puhlicition,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicatwas. 

Communications  relating  to  the  literary  department, 
reports  of  Atsoeiations,  Shown,  Meetings,  Echoes,  Queries, 
Books  for  Review,  itc,  must  be  aidrenned  only  to  "  The 
Editobs  of  the  '  British  Bee  Journal,' 10,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  London,  M'.C."  All  busine/fs  communi- 
cations relating  to  advertiaementx.  <tc.,  must  be  addreaxed 
t«  "The  Manaokr,  'British  Bee  .Tournal'  OjJIce,  10, 
Buclcingham-ttreet,  Strand,  London,  Tf.C." 

NOTES   BY   THE   WAY. 

[5590.]  The  drought  still  continues, 
vegetation  is  parched,  nay,  scorched,  up, 
and  the  bee-forage  very  much  curtailed, 
compared  to  what  it  would  have  been  had 
two  or  three  good  downfalls  of  rain 
occurred  at  intervals  of  a  week.  In 
many  places  the  lime  trees  are  infested 
with  blight,  and  the  aphidian  conglomera- 
tion called  honeydew,  which  the  bees  have 
gathered.,  has  almost  spoiled  the  crop  of 
the  latter  ingathering  and  much  reduced 
the  value  of  the  crop  ;  in  some  instances 
rendering  it  unsaleable  as  honey  at  any 
price. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  the  limes  in  our 
hamlet  are  fairly  free  from  aphis,  but 
three  miles  away  the  trees  are  reeking 
with  honeydew. 

Foul  Brood  Legislation. — This  subject 
again  occupies  the  minds  of  bee-keepers, 
who  evidently  differ  very  much  in  opinion 
as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  com- 
pulsory powers  for  dealing  with  it.  These 
differences  exist  amoufr  those  who  have  *^he 
welfare  of  bee-keeping  at  heart  equally 
with  those  who  are  loudest  in  their 
demand  for  the  foul  brood  inspectors 
armed  with  compulsory  powers.  I  do  not 
find  anything  in  the  draft  of  the  Bill  deal- 
ing with  bees  located  in  hollow  trees,  walls, 
and  roofs  of  houses  or  churches.  Nor  is 
there  any  clause  to  suppress  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  comb-foundation,  and  its 
future  use  till  we  are  guaranteed  that  every 
germ  has  been  rendered  sterile  before  the 
wax  has  been  impressed  by  the  machine. 
So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  one  only  among 
our  foundation  manufacturers  who  steri- 
lises his  wax-foundation.  Then,  we  have 
no  clause  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
dise-ise  from  abroad  by  the  purchase  of 
foroign  queen  bees.  These  arfe  possible 
sources  of  infection  (vide  former  volume  of 
B.  J.,  where  Mr.  Martin,  of  High  Wycombe, 
states  he  never  had  foul  brood  until  he 
introduced  Ligurian.  queens  into  his 
apiary),  nor  any  means  of  preventing  the 
sale  of  bees  by  auctioneers  at  public 
auction     without   a  guarantee     of     their 


healthiness.       This  latter  method  of  dis- 
tributing an  apiary  (if  diseased)  would — 
and  has — spread  the  disease  far  and  wide, 
as  has  also  the  sale  of  used  hives  in  which 
bees  may  have  died  of  disease  years  before. 
From  direct  information  I  have  received 
since  my  last  "  Notes  "  appeared  on  page 
271,   even  the  bee-keepers  of  Cumberland 
are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  desire 
for  legislation.     One  correspondent  writes 
that  in  his  district  the  membership  of  the 
Association  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to 
two,  owing  entirely  to  the  introduction  of 
this   debatable   subject.      Possiblv     I     am 
one  of  the  offenders  our  friend  "  D.  M.  M." 
refers  to  on  page  282  last  week,  as  throw- 
ing cold  water  on  the  effort.       But,  sup- 
pose we  take  first  cost     of     the     "  Bill." 
Why,  we  shall  want  another  £500  to  get 
the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  the  present  concrested  state  of  the 
Legislature  there  is  not,   in  my  opinion, 
the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  its  introduction 
this  Session.     These,  I  opine,  are  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  Council  of  the  B.B.K.A, 
after  their  previous  experience,  have  not 
espoused  the  cause — and  in  the  interval,  I 
consider    it     desirable     that     every     bee- 
keeper should  give  his  or  her  opinion  for 
and  against  the  Bill.     The  liberty  of  the 
subject    is   certainly   well    worth    a   fight. 
But  has  our  friend  given  any  thought  to  the 
ability  or  competence  of  the  "  inspectors  " 
to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill?       What 
guarantee  shall  we  have  that  they  are  com- 
petent to  carry  out  their  duties?       How 
long  will  their  appointment  last — annually 
or  for  life?     Again,  would  their  authority 
give  them  power  to  walk  into  an  apiary, 
say  towards  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June,   and  overhaul,  examine,     and     dis- 
mantle the  whole  apiary  of  say    (in    my 
case)  some  two  hundred  hives  ?     If     not, 
how  would  the  inspector  know     that     the 
apiary  was  free  from  any     trace     of     the 
disease  except  he     critically     overhauled 
every    colony    and    thoroughly    examined 
every     comb     of     brood     in     each     hive? 
This   interference     with     my     individual 
rights      would      certainly      be      resented 
on      my      part,       and      unless      I      was 
awarded      compensation      for      the      loss 
of  my  own  time — as  I   should  not   leave 
"the  other  felL<v"  to  his  devices  without 
keepinq;      an      eye     on     his     movements, 
and  the  loss  to  my  apiary  of  bees  caused  by 
the     interference    of   the    inspector — well, 
Messrs.  Editors,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  there 
would  be  "  ructions  "  ! 

Bees  After  Wafer. — I  may  add  I  have 
known  when  a  good  flow  of  honey  has  been, 
on  that  bees  have  neglected  the  water  and 
even  the  carrying  of  the  honey  nectar  into 
their  hives.  I  have  had  it  stored  in  empty 
combs  left  outside  the  hives  in  the  apiary 
so  that  under  certain  conditions  of  the 
season  my  reply  to  "  H.  O.  F."  was  quite 
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within  the  bounds  of  probability  and 
credence. — W.  Woodley,  Beedon,  New- 
bury. 

[With  reference  to  the  cost  of  getting  a 
Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Satmders'  conten- 
tion is  that  the  Bill  would  be  passed  as  a 
Government  measure,  and,  consequently, 
at  no  cost  to  bee-keepers.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  not  much  hope  that  this  will  be 
done  ;  but  apart  from  that  there  would  be 
considerable  expense  incurred,  certainly 
not  less  than  £150,  in  the  preliminary  work 
— in  view  of  the  opposition  sure  to  be  met 
with — which  must  fall  upon  Bee-keepers' 
Associations. — Eds.] 


FOUL  BROOD  LEGISLATION. 

[5591.1  I  have  read  with  interest  the 
articles  in  B.B.J,  on  foul  brood  legislation, 
especially  those  protesting  against  it.  I 
cannot  myself  see  that  the  protesters  have 
used  any  arguments  to  which  we  can 
attach  any  weight,  or  given  an  alternate 
scheme  that  is  any  good.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  am  certainly  not  in  a  "  panic  " 
to  get  compulsory  powers,  but  something 
is  needed,  and  as  already  said,  there  does 
not  appear  t6  be  any  other  scheme.  Mr. 
Farmer  certainly  gives  a  very  good  list  of 
precautions  in  his  letter  (5577,  page  272), 
but  fails  to  say  how  he  would  get  them 
carried  out  without  compulsory  powers. 
He  says  "if  all  beekeepers  observe  them." 
That  is  just  the  point.  I  think  I  may  say 
the  majority  of  beekeepers  will  not  observe 
them  voluntarily.  Compulsion  may  be  an 
ugly  word  to  some  people,  especially  those 
who  prefer  to  follow  their  own  plan,  wmch 
generally  is  to  do  as  little  as  possible  for 
the  bees,  and  often  to  leave  hives  and 
combs,  in  which  bees  have  died  of  disease, 
for  other  bees  to  clear  out,  or  a  strong 
swarm  to  occupy,  even  if  the  bee-keeper 
himself  does  not  put  in  another  swarm  on 
to  the  old  combs,  to  go  the  way  of  the 
previous  stock,  or  else  he  simply  empties 
the  whole  contents  of  the  hives  in  the  open, 
and  leaves  them  exposed.  As  for  some 
people  giving  up  bees,  rather  than  submit 
to  a  compulsory  examination,  all  I  have  to 
say  is  that  the  sooner  a  great  many  apiaries 
I  have  seen  are  given  up  and  the  contents 
burned  the  better  for  intelligent  and  pains^ 
taking  bee-keepers  in  une  vicinity,  and 
they  will  be  no  loss  to  the  B.K.A.  either. 
May  I  also  inquire  where  is  the  "  rush 
after  an  Act  of  Parliament  in.  a  panic,"  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  legislation  was 
sought  eight  years  ago  by  the  B.B.K. A., 
and  the  matter  has  been  simmering  ever 
since.  I  think  if  any  one  would  go  on  an 
expert  tour  he  would  have  no  doubt  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  foul  brood.  I  should 
like,    as   another  expert,    to   endorse   Mr, 


WaddelL's  remarks  (5566,  page  263),  and 
add  that  none  but  those  who  have  done 
the  work  have  any  idea  of  the  discouraging 
and  depressing  effect  on,  one's  spirits  when 
hive  after  hive,  for  days  at  a  stretch  some- 
times, discloses  more  or  less  marked 
symptoms  of  foul  brood. — J.  Herkod, 
Trentside  Apiary,  Sutton-on-Trent, 
Newark,  July  18. 


[5592.]  With  regard  to  this  foul  brood 
question,  may  I  say,  as  foul  brood  exists 
in  this  county,  I  should  refuse  to  allow  any 
visiting  expert  to  j)ull  my  bees  about  (being 
an  expert  myself),  but  I  would  permit  any 
expert  to  examine  them  it  there  is  real 
cause  for  doubting  their  condition.  This 
is  a  right  any  bee-keeper  should  have.  1 
favour  compulsory  examination  where  there 
is  a  good  case  for  it,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
our  association  should  ask  County  Councils 
if  they  would  enforce  it  if  we  had  a  Foul 
Brood  Act.  In  the  B.B.J,  (page  230)  ap- 
pears a  reply  to  "  Anxious,  Derby,"  report 
ing  foul  brood.  I  think  my  neighbours  and  I 
ought  to  know  where  this  case  is  located, 
and  let  us  help  "  Anxious,  Derby,"  to  put 
it  down.  Personally,  I  should  only  be  too 
pleased  to  do  so. — J.  Peabman,  Derby, 
July  16. 

[As  the  County  Councils  are  the  only 
bodies  who  would  have  power  to  enforce 
the  Act — if  obtained — it  follows  that  their 
co-operation  must  be  secured  in  order  to 
make  it  of  any  use. — Eds.] 


THE    FOUL-BROOD    QUESTION. 

[5593.]  I  was  onoe  like  Mr.  Farmer  and 
"  A  Devon  Bee-keeper  "  in  my  opinion  of 
foul  brood,  but  I  had  a  rude  awakening. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  began  bee- 
keeping in  one  of  the  best  honey-producing 
districts  in  England,  where  stocks  were 
to  be  seen  in  cottagers'  gardens  by  the 
dozen,  and  where  disease  was  unknown. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  it  came  with  a  ven- 
geance, and  no  man  knew  whence  it  came. 
In  a  year  or  two  there  was  scarcely  one 
healthy  stock  within  a  radius  of  several 
miles,  while  diseased  ones  were  to  be 
found  by  the  score.  Some  of  your  cor- 
respondents are,  I  fancy,  living  in  dis- 
tricts which  have  not  been  seriously  at- 
tacked— if  at  all — by  the  scourge.  I  am 
wondering  how  they  would  keep  it  at  bay 
if  within  half  a  mile  of  them  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  empty  hives  with  combs 
in — excuse  the  bull — all  diseased.  If  they 
had  seen,  as  I  have,  an  apiary  of  sixty 
odd  stocks  go  nearly  rotten  all  round 
within  a  few  weeks  ;  if  they  had  melted 
down  every  comb  they  had — brood,  store, 
and  section — and  replaced  by  foundation 
a  time  or  two  ;  burnt  every  frame  and 
quilt ;    burnt    out    with    petroleum    every 
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hive :  if  they  had  bought  for  several 
seasons  running  over  fifty  driven  stocks  to 
place  on  clean  foundation,  and  then  after 
all  found  that  the  disease  reappeared 
— would  they  still  say  no  legislation  was 
needed?     I  think  not. 

My  experience — and  it  is  not  a  small  one, 
as  I  was  expert  for  several  years  for  one 
division — is  that  if  an  apiary  is  healthy 
its  owner  is  generally  pleased  to  show  it, 
but  I  often  found  that  where  disease  was 
known  or  suspected  to  exist  stocks  were 
often  jealously  guarded.  I  call  to  mind 
that  in  one  garden  I  saw  above  a  dozen 
combs,  all  diseased,  thrown  out  on  the 
ground  for  the  bees  to  clear  out.  Several 
of  them  when  thrown  out  were  fairly  full 
of  honey.  That  was  spreading  foul-brood 
and  I  thought  at  the  time  deserved  legis- 
lating upon. 

I  quite  agree  with  1.  and  2.  of  Mr. 
Farmer's  preventive  precautions,  but  3.  I 
cannot  see  ;  it  might  do  as  a  curative,  but 
as  a  preventive,  where  is  the  necessity 
for  all  brood  combs  to  be  renewed  or 
disinfected  ?  What  about  the  brood  there- 
in ?  The  4th  will  do  ;  5th  is  doubtful, 
for  in  my  experience  all  queens  will  not 
last  four  years  ;  6.  and  7.  are  all  right, 
but  there  is  a  weak  spot  in  his  8th  for 
without  some  supervision — Government  or 
otherwise — how  are  we  to  know  that  any 
other  district  is  healthy?  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  much  fear  of  in-br^eding 
generally,  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  queens  do  not  mate  at  home.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  safest  to  breed  and  use  your 
own  queens  if  your  stocks  are  healthy. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Editor,  with  your  footnote 
to  Mr.  Farmer's  letter  last  week,  for  it 
was  in  May  and  early  June  that  the  apiary 
I  mention  above  was  so  badly  attacked. 
If  Mr.  Farmer  had  suggested  mid-June  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark,  I  think. 
After  then  the  disease  begins  to  disap- 
pear, as  a  rule,  for  the  season,  unless  a 
very  bad  case. — Nondescript,  Northum- 
berland. 

BEES  IN  "WELLS"  HIVES. 

INTERCOMMUNICATION      BETWEEN     BEES. 

[5594.] — Ma-^  I  impress  on  your  corre- 
spondent, "  Probationer  " — who  writes  on 
page  285— the  need  for  caution  in  allowing 
bees  to  mingle  in  "  Wells "  hives.  Your 
reply  to  him  already  suggests  this,  but  a 
further  word  of  caution  will  do  no  harm. 
Bees  should  be  at  least  a  full  fortnight  in 
their  separate  compartments  before  they 
are  allowed  to  intercommunicate,  other- 
wise they  will  make  disastrous  war  on 
each  other.  He  will  also  do  well  to  examine 
the  partition-board  to  see  that  no  bees  can 
pass  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The 
queen  already  lost  may  have  disappeared 
through  this  cause. 


Fovl  Brood  Debate. — Can  we  not  have  a 
little  less  acrimony,  and  consider  this 
matter  on  practical  lines  alone  ?  Those  who 
differ  from  us  may  not  be  "  cranks  "  any 
more  than  we  are  ourselves,  and  may  be 
just  as  earnest  to  arrive  at  a  right  decision 
as  we  are.  No  one  will  dispute  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  to  pass  a 
measure  in  haste  that  might  press  very 
hardly  on  all  bee-keepers  would  be  a  great 
calamity.  If  we  are  to  have  a  Foul  Brood 
Bill,  let  it  be  a  workable  moderate  one, 
with  no  legal  right  to  upset  healthy  apiaries 
at  unseasonable  times.  I  am  no  curmud- 
geon, and  an  expert  or  any  other  person 
is  always  welcome  on  a  friendly  visit,  but 
it  would,  as  I  have  said,  be  most  irritat- 
ing to  have  to  pull  off  my  crowded  supers 
for  a  compulsory  legal  examination.  I 
would  urge  upon  all  lecturers  the  necessity 
of  impressing  strongly  on  all  those  whom 
they  seek  to  make  into  bee-keepers  the 
fact  that  bees  cannot  be  kept  without  per- 
sonal labour  and  attention.  I  am  always 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  an  enthusiastic 
learner,  but  I  find  some  who  are  not  en- 
thusiastic, who  take  up  bee-keeping  think- 
ing to  make  a  fortune  without  effort,  and 
who  never  make  any  headway  at  all  after- 
wards. These  are  they  who  are  a  danger 
to  the  careful,  and  a  little  more  enlarge- 
ment on  the  difficulties  of  bee-keeping 
might  do  something  to  keep  away  these  un- 
desirable recruits.  Those  of  my  critics 
who  think  I  am  not  qualified  to  debate  on 
foul  brood,  because  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced it,  are  surely  illogical.  Which 
is  best?  To  keep  it  away  or  to  cure  it? 
We  have  foul  br(X}d  in  Truro.  This  is  my 
third  season  in  Truro,  and  I  have  escaped 
yet.  I  scarcely  hope  to  escape  always, 
but  I  neglect  no  precaution  to  avoid  it. — 
W.  J.  Farmer,  Truro,  July  24. 


HOMES   OF  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

THE  APIARIES  OF  OTJR  READERS. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lamb,  whose  apiary,  along 
with  himself,  is  illustrated  on  next  page, 
is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  B.B.J,  as 
a  contributor  to  its  pages  who  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  in  matters  relat- 
ing to  bee-keeping.  This  is  shown  in  the 
many  interesting  letters  dated  from  Burton 
Pidsea  in  which  his  "convictions  "  are  ex- 
pressed, and  with  which  readers  are  fami- 
liar. We  need,  therefore,  add  nothing  to 
the  following  "  notes,"  in  which  the  story  of 
his  apiary  is  pleasantly  told.     He  says  :  — 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you,  with  a 
view  of  my  present  apiary,  an  account  of 
its  'ups  and  downs.'  The  picture  cuts  off 
a  row  of  hives  on  the  left,  facing  the  one 
I  am  manipulatinp' ;  otherwise,  three 
squares  would  have  been  seen,  containing 
about  50  colonies.       The  building  is  my 
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workshop,  beyond  which,  tinder  the  trees, 
there  is  room  for  two  dozen  more  stocks. 
Swarms  are  generally  placed  there  to  work 
sections ;  all  these  are  taken  in  AugiUit 
to  Whitby  moors  for  the  heather,  and  on 
their  return  are  located  in  front  of  the  hut. 
"  My  interest  in  apiculture  began  at 
Normanton  in  the  summer  of  1874  after 
reading  a  pamphlet  on  bee-keeping,  and 
I  was  fortunate  in  having  the  late  John 
Hunter's  trustworthy  '  Manual  of  Bee- 
keeping '  to  guide  me  into  the  first  prin- 
ciples. After  reading  the  chapter  on 
'driving,'  I  successfully  drove  two  con- 
demned stocks  of  a  cottager  who  had  kept 
bees  for  twenty  years.  She  was  surprised 
that  I  came  to  tackle  them  at  noon,  and 
more  so  when  she  heard  that  I  had  never 


and  three  swarms,  but  in  those  days  the 
price  was  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb. 

"  Speaking  generally,  I  may  say  I  have 
kept  and  studied  bees  for  thirty,  years, 
during  which  they  have  afforded  me  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  For  twenty  years  I 
have  tried  to  build  up  a  model  apiary, 
but  am  still  a  good  deal  below  my  ideal. 
For  one  thing,  as  the  hives  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time,  they  are  of  too 
many  shapes  and  sizes,  though  all  take 
the  standard  frame.  In  the  eighties  I 
adopted  a  combination  hive  (i.e.,  a  straw 
hoop  for  brood-chamber,  carrying  a  frame 
for  supering),  but  in  order  to  combat  foul- 
brood  they  were  put  aside  for  frame-hives. 
I  have  since  kept  the  disease  at  bay  by 
frequently  renewing  the  combs. 


REV.     B.     M.     lamb's    APIARY,    BURTON    PIDSEA,     YORKSHIRE. 


handled  bees  before.  Soon  after  I  drove 
two  skeps  belonging  to  another  neighbour, 
but  in  trying  to  unite  them  I  drowned 
both  lots  by  too  strong  a  dose  of  scented 
syrup.  It  was  a  sad  but  valuable  lesson  ; 
but  [  felt  thankful  I  had  not  learnt  it  by 
a  much  greater  sacrifice  in  the  spring. 
During  the  winter  I  read  the  above  manual 
half  a  dozen  times  and  had  two  frame- 
hives  made.  In  the  spring  of  1875  a 
fair  start  was  made  with  three  colonies, 
as  the  driven  lots  had  survived  all  the 
winter,  and  I  purchased  another  splendid 
stock  in  skep  for  a  guinea. 

"  The   results  of  the  first   season  were 
eight  guineas  from  honey  sold  at  a  bazaar 


"  As  regards  supers  a  store  of  worked- 
out  shallow  frames  is  my  sheet-anchor. 
I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  comb-honey.  Being  disappointed 
with  the  ordinary  square  2  in.  section,  I 
tried  to  raise  extra  thick  combs  in  shal- 
low-frames. These  I  greatly  admire.  But 
our  short  uncertain  seasons  compelled  me 
to  give  them  up  and  to  turn  my  thoughts 
to  a  thinner  section.  The  size  I  advocate 
for  commercial  purposes  is  4^  in.  by  5  in. 
by  1^  in.  with  a  bee-way  to  be  worked  with 
'  fence '  separator.  For  rapid  and  good 
work  they  should  be  hung  in  the  middle  of 
a  shallow-frame  box.  I  am  glad  to  notice 
that  several  dealers  are  stocking  them  lor 
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this  season.  Referring  to  the  question  of 
glass  honey-jars,  the  other  day  I  came 
across  an  article  of  mine  in  IJ.B.J.,  in 
which  screw-caijped  jars  were  compared 
with  ^globes.'  I  take  no  ci'edit  to  niyself 
for  having  adopted  the  latter.  Feeling 
that  the.  middleman  should  have  a  say  as 
regards  the  receptacle,  I  submited  a  few 
samples  of  jars  to  a  large  dealer  in  honey. 
He  fortunately  selected  the  '  globes.' 
The  public  like  it,  and  I  have  reason  to 
he  perfectly  satisfied.  By  using  them  in- 
stead of  the  17  or  18  oz.  screw-caps,  I  con- 
sider I  have  saved  during  fifteen  years 
about  £100. 

"  With  respect  to  forage  my  bees  are 
fairly  well  off,  as  plenty  of  white  clover  is 
raised  in  this  district  for  feeding  sheep. 
But  I  give  nearly  half  my  apiary  a  second 
innings  in  August  on  the  Whitby  moors. 
This  I  have  been  able  to  do  with  greater 
comfort  since  I  prevailed  on  the  railway 
companies  to  convey  a  truckload  of  bees 
by  passenger  train  at  6d.  per  mile. 

"  Now,  having  pei'haps  written  too  much 
I  must  hasten  to  wind  up.  Such  splendid 
strides  have  been  made  in  our  fascinating 
pursuit  during  the  last  generation  that  I 
feel  it  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have 
studied  it  during  this  period.  With  the 
successive  invention  and  improvement  of 
frames  and  sections,  foundations  and  ex- 
t:^actors,  queen-excluder  and  super-clearers, 
etc.,  we  seem  to  have  passed  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  how  many  hundreds  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  contributed  to  our 
present  knowledge !  I  thank  them  all 
heartily.  I  have  also  specially  valued  the 
work  of  shows  and  associations.  Many  a 
useful  wrinkle,  saving  time  and  labour, 
has  been  gleaned  at  their  meetings.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  thanks  are  due  to  our 
Editors  for  carefully  handing  the  torch 
from  one  to  another  in  the  excellent  bee- 
papers  which  have  afforded  me  untold  in- 
terest and  instruction.  May  their  influence 
continue  to  extend  far  and  wide." 


mm  mA   ^^lm. 


[3499.]  Transferring  Bees. — Would  you 
be  good  enough  to  advise  me  in  the  follow- 
ing case?  One  of  my  hives  has  very  old 
and  badly-built  comb,  which  I  want  to 
get  rid  of.  I  put  on  a  super  early  in  May  ; 
a  swarm  issued  June  1,  and  a  cast  June 
12.  The  latter  I  returned  after  placing 
the  hive  on  a  new  brood  chamber  having 
ten  frames  of  foundation.  The  super  had 
not  been  touched,  so  I  took  it  away.  As  the 
bees  have  not  yet  attempted  to  draw  out 
the  new  frames,  I  am  wondering  if  I  ought 
to  lift  off  the  old  hive,  brush  the  bees 
down  into  the  new  chamber,  and  replace 
tjie  old  with  a,  sheet  of  excluder  zinc  be- 


tween. Awaiting  your  kind  reply  in 
B.B.J. — J.  Stanhope,  Hants,  July  IB.- 

Reply. — Your  best  plan  now  is  to  place 
any  of  the  old  combs  containing  brood  in 
the  centre  of  new  hive,  and  give  franies 
of  comb  foundation  sufficient  for  the  bees 
to  cluster  upon.  The  bees  can  then  be 
shaken  or  brushed  off  the  combs  into  the 
lower  hive.  The  old  frames  can  be  re- 
moved later  when  brood-rearing  ceases, 
and  the  space  reduced  by  a  division-board 
leaving  only  sufficient  frames  for  the  bees 
to  crowd  upon. 

[3500.]  Bees  Leaving  Supers. — I  notice  in 
B.B.J,  for  July  14,  in  reply  to  query 
3487,  you  state  that  it  is  too  late 
to  give  frames  of  foundation  for  building 
out.  I  have  had  a  rack  of  shallow-frames 
fitted  with  full  sheets  of  foundation  over  a 
swarm  which  I  hived  on  June  10,  for 
about  a  fortnight.  On  the  evening  of 
July  9,  on  looking  in  I  found  the  frames 
covered  with  bees,  and  also  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  since  then  there  are  only  a 
few  stray  bees  on  frames,  and  they  have 
not  started  to  draw  them  out.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  me,  should  I  leave  them  as 
they  are?  I  particularly  want  some  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  I  have  depended  on 
this  hive  for  it.  The  others  have  sections 
on.  Being  quite  a  beginner  I  am  puzzled, 
and  am  sure  you  will  help  me  out  of  my 
difficulty,  as  j'ou  so  kindly  did  last  year. 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation. — A  Ladv 
Bee-keeper,  Harpenden,  July  17. 

Reply. — No  doubt  your  bees  are  occupy- 
ing the  brood-chamber,  and  have  left  the 
supers  because  they  find  all  the  room 
they  need  below.  It  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect surplus  from  a  swarm  hived  so  late 
in  the  season  as  June  10.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  honey  harvests  are  now  over, 
and  only  where  lime-trees  are  in  bloom  is 
any.  appreciable  quantity  of  honey  to  be 
expected  until  the  heather  is  in  bloom. 

[3501.]  Bees  Not  Filling  Sections. — I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  kindly 
answer  the  following  :■ — 1.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  remove  the  queen- 
excluder  now,  or  would,  not  the  queen 
possibly  lay  in  the  sections  if  this  was 
done?  Last  year  an  expert  who  saw  my 
bees  about  this  time  of  year  took  the  ex- 
cluder off-  with  good  results  ;  but  I  find  the 
bees  are  not  making  much  headway,  al- 
though a  strong  colony.  In  consequence, 
did  not  like  to  take  away  any  of  the  ten 
frames  now  in  the  hive,  as  they  were  so 
full  of  brood.  2.  Do  you  think  I  should 
re-queen  this  hive  next  year  ?  This  is  the 
second  year  to  my  knowledge  the  stock  has 
not  sent  out  a  swarm  during  the  whole 
time.  3.  I  bought  a  swarm  early  in  June 
and  put  on  sections  in  another  hive  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  but  the  bees  are  not  up  in 
;    either  case,   but  both  hives  hare  an  ex- 
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cluder  on.  Why  is  this  ?  Any  advice  will 
be  gratefully  received.  I  fear  I  shall  not 
get  much  honey  this  year,  although  I  did 
fairly  well  i*n  1903.— G.  L.,  Weybridge, 
July  20. 

Reply. — 1.  If  there  is  plenty  of  room  in 
brood-nest  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the 
queen  would  pass  up  into  sections  at  this 
season  ;  consequently  no  harm  would  re- 
sult from  removing  queen-excluder ;  but 
you  must  not  assume  that  the  sections 
now  on  will  be  filled.  The  honey- gathering 
season  of  last  year  continued  far  later  in 
the  autumn  than  it  seems  likely  to  do  this 
time  and  with  the  end  of  July  very  little 
can  be  exj)ected  in  the  way  of  completing 
unfinished  sections.  2.  Not  if  the  queen 
now  heading  the  colony  is  doing  well,  as 
stated.  It  is  not  safe  to  reckon  a  queen's 
age  by  the  swarming  test,  because  the 
bees  not  seldom,  depose  queens  and  raise 
new  ones  unknown  to  their  owners.  3- 
The  refusal  to  enter  sections  is  most  fre- 
quently explainable  by  the  scarcity  of 
honey  while  they  are  on. 

[3502.]  Giving  Surplus  Boom  to  Swarms. 
■ — On  June  7  I  received  a  swarm  in  a  skep, 
when  I  put  them  into  a  frame-hive.  The 
bees  were  then  fed  with  medicated  syrup 
for  a  fortnight,  giving  about  half-a-pint 
each  evening.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
removed  the  syrtip  bottle  and  put  on  a 
rack  of  sections  ;  but  the  bees  have  not 
gone  up  into  the  super.  Now  I  notice  that 
in  answer  to  an  inqtiirer  in  B.B.J,  of 
June  30  (3474,  page  257)  you  say  the  snper 
"  should  have  been  put  on  when  the  bees 
Swere  hived."  For  my  future  ^guidance, 
please  tell  me  if  I  should  have  done  right 
to  have  put  on  the  newly-hived  bees  a 
rack  of  sections,  and  then  put  the  feeding 
bottle  of  naphthol-beta  syrup  on  the  top 
of  the  sections  ?  I  send  name  and  adress 
for  reference  and  sign — Mel  Ros^,  Yar- 
mouth, July  22. 

Reply.— The  two  cases  are  different ; 
seeing  that  the  swarm  mentioned  on  page 
257  was  a  "  very  large  "  natural  swarm 
and  hived  at  home  in  mid-May,  whereas 
yours  was  received  on  June  7,  and  may 
have  been  a  small  one  (or  maybe  an  artifi- 
cial swarm)  from  a  distance.  It  would 
never  have  done  for  you  to  give  a  rack  of 
sections  and  start  feeding  the  bees  while 
sections  were  on.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
good  practice,  to  crowd  a  large  swarm  to 
six  or  seven  frames,  and  give  sections  at 
once  if  honey  is  coming  in  well. 

[3503.]  Unitinrj  Bees  for  the  Heather. — 
I  should  feel  obliged  for  an  answer  to  the 
following: — 1.  I  had  a  second  swarm  or 
"  cast "  on  June  17,  which  was  hived  on 
five  frames  of  foundation,  all  of  which  are 
now  built  out  and  filled  with  sealed  brood. 
Another  hive   sent   out   a    top    swarm    on 


June  30.  The  queen  was  in  her  third  season. 
I  hived  this  lot  on  six  frames  of  founda- 
tion, and  the  combs  are  drawn  out,  some 
being  well  filled  with  brood.  I  would  like 
to  unite  the  "two  lots  for  the  heather,  and 
so  ask,  how  long  should  the  old  queen  be 
killed  before  uniting  ?  2.  I  had  my  first 
swarm  on  June  3.  It  was  a  very  good  one, 
the  bees  covering  eight  frames  when  hived. 
A  few  days  later  I  inserted  the  other  two 
frames  to  complete  the  full  number,  and 
also  put  on  a  super.  But  the  bees  swarmed 
again  on  July  17  (a  5  lb.  swarm),  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  was  the 
first  queen  or  a  virgin  that  came  off  with 
the  swarm?  I  only  started  bee-keeping 
in  1901,  and  have  not  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence before.  I  send  name  and  address  and 
sign — Campsie. 

Reply. — 1.  We  should  destroy  the  old 
queen  when  uniting  the  two  lots.  2.  A 
swarm  that  issues  as  stated  is  usually 
called  a  "  virgin  swarm,"  and  is  headed  by 
the  original  queen  or  mother-bee. 

[3504.]  Alleged  Feeding  Bees  with 
Treacle. — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  what  remedy  I  have  in  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  :  — My  honey  this  year 
happens  to  be  rather  darker  than  usual, 
and  consequently  I  am  accused  of  feeding 
my  bees  with  treacle,  or,  if  not 
treacle,  that  the  honey  is  last  year's. 
Both  these  statements  are  absolutely 
false.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ask : 
Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  honey  by 
feeding  bees  with  treacle?  I  enclose  my 
card,  and  sign — Annoyed,  Wortlung. 

Reply. — Honey  is  the  nectar  gathered 
from  flowers,  therefore  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  say  it  cannot  be  got  by  feeding  bees  with 
treacle,  the  latter  being  the  molasses  re- 
moved from  cane  sugar  in  the  process  of 
refining.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
quite  say  what  "  remedy  "  you  have  against 
any  one  making  a  false  statement  beyond 
proving  it  to  be  untrue. 

[3505.]  Preventing  After-Swarms. — In 
order  to  check  issue  of  after-swarms,  I,  on 
hearing  queen  "  piping,"  cut  out  all  the 
queen-cells,  and  ask: — 1.  Do  you  think 
above  a  reliable  plan  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 
2.  The  queen  in  one  of  my  colonies  proved 
a  clrone-breeider.  I  a'emoved  her  and 
joined  the  bees  to  another  stock.  I  noticed 
on  examining  the  combs  a  few  cells  of  last 
year's  brood  in  several  of  the  frames,  and 
on  removing  the  cappinor  found  in  every 
case  a  perfectly  fonned  bee,  ready  to 
emerge — ^dead,  of  course.  Do  you  consider 
it  safe  to  use  these  frames  again  ? — 
J.  A.  C,  N.B. 

Reply. — 1.  The  reliability  or  otherwise 
of  the  plan  followed  largely  depends  on  the 
queen  heard  piping  having  emerged  from 
the  cell  ;  because  the  peculiar  sound 
known  as  "piping"  is  often  heard  before 
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the  queens  actually  leave  the  cell.  On  the 
other  hand,  second  swarms  will  sometimes 
issue  notwithstanding  removal  of  surplus 
queen-cells.  2.  It  will  be  quite  safe  to  use 
frames  of  comb  if  all  sealed  brood  is  :n 
same  state  as  that  noted. 

[3506.]  Bidding  Hives  of  Superfluous 
Drones.— Thanking  you  for  answer  to  a 
former  query,  I  am  again  troubling  you 
with  the  following  :  — 1.  One  of  my  hives 
seems  to  contain  an  uncommon  number 
of  drones,  compared  with  the  other 
colonies,  and  in  order  to  remove  these  un- 
Tiecessary  feeders  I  have  been  killing  a  good 
1.  .any  of  them  off.  Have  I  don©  right,  or 
otherwise?  2.  Another  hive  ha®  been 
throwing  out  quite  a  quantity  of  what  I 
send  you  a  small  sample  of.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  as  to  what  it  is,  or  why 
it  should  be  there?  Your  replies  will 
much  oblige.  I  send  name,  etc.,  and 
sign — Novice,   Bridge  of  Allan,   July  21. 

Repiy. — Under  the  circumstances  you 
have  done  right,  but  the  best  way  of  rid- 
ding your  hive  of  suijerfluous  drones  is 
to  remove  the  frames  containing  drone- 
comb  and  replace  them  with  others  filled 
with  worker-cells.  A  few  scores  of  drone- 
cells  are  enough  for  all  hives.  2.  The 
"  flujffy  "  substance  sent  is  the  remains  of 
some  woollen  material  used  as  quilts  or 
coverings  which  the  bees,  at  infinite  labour 
to  themselves,  are  endeavouring  to  remove 
from  the  hive  piecemeal. 
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i.  nominal  charge  of  St.  6d.  is  miide  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  cover ti  coat  of  insertion  from  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Canh  should  accompany  orderi  for 
iniertioH, 


July  29,  30,  and  August  I  and  ?,  at 
Southport.— Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Lancashire 
Agricultural  Society.  Liberal  money  prizes  are  offered 
for  honey  along  with  silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the 
B.K.A.  and  also  of  the  Society.   Entries  closed. 

August  KB  ink  Holiday),  "Windsor  District, 
Be^ks  B  K.  A. —Annual  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee- 
Appliances  in  conjunction  with  the  Clewer  Horticultural 
Society,  in  the  grounds  of  Clewer  Manor  (by  permission 
of  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  J.P.,  C.C).    Entries  closed. 

August  1  (Bank  Holiday),  at  Cambridge.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Canibs.  and  Isle  of  Ely  B.K.A.  Eleven 
classes  with  good  prizes,  including  one  for  "  Display  of 
Honey,"  prizes  30s.,  20s.  and  10s.  Also  open  gift 
classes  for  single  section  and  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted 
honey.  Schedules  from  G.  E.  Rogers,  Hon.  Sec, 
"  Beeholm,"  Newnham,   Cambridge. 

August  1  (Bank  Holiday),  at  A.ndovep.— Show 
of  the  Andover  and  District  B  K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Horticultural  Society.    Entries  closed. 

August  1  (Bank  Holidav),  at  Melton 
Constable  Park.— Annual  Show  of  the  North 
Norfolk  B.K.A.    Entries  closed. 

August  2,  3,  and  4,  at  Dadley.— Annual  Show 
o  fthe  Dudley  Horticultural  Society.  "  Gift  class. "- 
The  honey  section  includes  a  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted 
honey,  first  prize  20s. ;  second,  10s. ;  third,  5s. 
Schedule^  from  Howard  Dickinson,  P.R.H.S.,  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Dudley.    Entries  close  July  29. 


August  3  to  5,  at  Huddersfleld.— Show  of 
Honey,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society.    Entries  closed. 

August  4,  at  Kingsthorpe,  Wortlianta.— 
Honey  Show  of  the  Northants  B.K.A.  in  connection 
with  the  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition.  Three 
open  classes  with  special  prizes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  of  honey.  (Entry  Jree.)  Prizes  -ZOs., 
IDs.,  7s.  6d.,  and  2s  6d.  Schedules  from  R.  Hefford, 
Hon.  Sec,  Kingsthorpe,  Northampton.  Entries 
close  August  1. 

August  4,  at  Madresfield.—  Worcester.shire  B.K.A. 
Annual  Show  of  Honev  and  Appliances  in  connection 
with  the  Madresfleld  Agricultural  Show.  Open  classes 
for  (1)  Stock  of  Bees  in  Observatory  Hive  ;  (2)  For 
complete  Frame-Hive ;  (7)  For  6-lb.  Jars  of  Extracted 
Honey.  Schedules  from  George  Cook,  Bastonford  House, 
Powick,  Worcester.    Entries  close  July  30. 

August  10,  at  "Wye.— Kent  Honey  Show.— Several 
classes  for  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey,  Trophy,  Wax, 
Mead,  Cakes,  &c.,  <fcc.  Liberal  cash  prizes  and  silver 
medals.  Open  Classes  for  Single  1-lb  Jar  Extracted 
Honey  (Light)  ;  Ditto  (Dark) ;  Single  1-lb.  Section,  with 
prizes  of  20s.,  lOs.,  and  5s.  in  each  class.  Bee  Demon- 
strations, Horticultural  Show,  Cycle  Sports,  &c. 
Schedules  from  J.  Tippen,  Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford, 
Kent.    Entries  close  August  5. 

August  11,  at  Bath.— Annual  Show  of  the  Bristol, 
S'^merset,  and  South  Glos.  BK.  A.  Seven  open  classes 
for  honey,  &c.  Cash  prizes  to  value  of  £8  lis. 
Mchedules  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Brewer,  26,  Lambridge-place, 
Bath.    Entries  close  August  3 

August  '1,  at  Goole.— Annual  Show  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Goole  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Six  open  classes,  including  separate  classes 
for  light  and  dark  extracted  honey.  Good  prizes  and 
low  entry-fee  (viz.,  6d.).  For  schedules,  apply  to 
Secretaries,  J.  Luddington  and  H.  S.  White,  Lindnm 
House,  Goole.     hntries  close  August  6. 

Augus*^  13,  at  Lancaster.— Show  of  Honey,  &c  , 
in  connection  with  the  Lancaster  Agricultural  Society's 
Annual  Show.  Open  classes  for  six  1-lb.  sections  ;  six 
1-lb.  jars  extracted  honay  (light)  ;  six  1-lb,  jars  extracted 
honey  (dark);  and  beeswax.  Local  class  for  three 
shallow  frames.  Lanes.  B.K  A.  silver  and  bronze  medals 
and  other  specials.  Schedules  from  Thos.  Armitstead 
&  Son,  Lancaster.    Entries  close  Aiigu't  4. 

August  13,  at  Burry  Port — Hone\'  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Burry  Port  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Wales.  Six  open  classes,  including  one  for 
single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey,  with  free  entry.  First 
priiie,  r2s  6d.  :  second,  7s.  6d.  ;  third,  4s.;  fourth,  2s. 
Entries  close  Av  gust  9. 

August  17.  at  Radstock,  Bath.— Honey  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Radstock  and  District  Horticul- 
tural Association.  Open  classes,  three  prizes  in"  each, 
for  six  1-lb.  sections  ;  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey, 
and  two  shallow-frames  for  extracting.  Members  class 
for  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey.  Schedules  from 
B.  M.  Clark,  Sec,  Fox  Hill,  Radstock.  Entries  close 
August  10. 

August  17  and  18,  in  "The  Quarry''  Shrews- 
bury.—Annual  Show  of  the  Shropshire  B.K.A.  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete.  Eight 
open  classes  for  Honey.Entry  free  for  1-lb.  Jar  and  1-lb. 
Section.  Schedules  from  S.  Cartwright,  Hon.  Sec, 
Shawbury,  Shrewsbury.    Entries  close  August  5. 

Auffust  24,  at  Fleetwood.— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Rossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Entries 
close  August  14. 

Auarust  24,  at  Sandbach.— Honey  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground Schedules  from  T.  A.  Beckett,  St.  Werburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  close  August  3  (at 
double  fees  to  August  10). 

A-ugnst  24,  at  Bradford  Abbas,  Dorset.— 
Annual  Show  of  the  Yetminster  and  District  B.K.A.  in 
the  old  Vicarage  ground.  Three  open  classes,  including 
three  lib.  jars  extracted  honey  and  three  1-lb.  sections. 
Schedules  (with  entry  form)  from  G.  Leeding,  Hon.  Sec, 
Bradford  Abbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset.  Entries  close 
August  20. 
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August  24,  at  Reading —Honey  Show  of  the 
Berks  B  K.A.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Ueatling  Horticultural  Society.  Open 
classes  for  comb  honey  in  sections  and  for  extracted 
honey.  Local  classes  include  prizes  of  20s.,  15s.,  10s., 
and  5s.  for  honey  trophy.  Also  classes  for  owners  of 
small  apiaries.  Schedules  from  O.  W.  Bishop-Acker- 
man,  Hon.  See.  Berks  B.K  A.,  131,  King's-road, 
Reading.    Entries  close  August  21. 

Aiigu>t  24  and  25,  at  Leamington.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K. A.  In  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K. A.,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  HanffoUen.— In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extrjicted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Bank,  Llangollen. 
Entries  close  August  11. 

AuKQst  25,  at  Montit ornery.— Montgomery  and 
District  Horticultural  Society.  Open  classes  for  honey, 
six  1-lb.  sections  and  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey. 
Prizes  10s.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.  Entrance  fee  Is.  each  class. 
Many  open  classes,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables.  For 
schedules,  apply  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Secretary.  E  itrii,s 
close  A  igust  18. 

August  27.  -Twelfth  Annual  Show  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  Bee  keepers'  Association.  Five  open  classes 
for  extracted  and  comb-honey  and  wax.  Schedule  and 
entry  form  from  Hon.  Sec,  S.  M'Vie,  Essex  Park 
Cottage,  Dumfries.    Entries  close  Angast  20. 

August  27>  at  Barnton,  Northwich.— In  con- 
nection with  the  Barnton  Horticultural  Society.  Six 
local  classes,  and  classes  open  to  the  county,  and 
members  of  the  Cheshire  B.K. A.  for  twelve  1-lb.  jars 
txtraoted  honey,  and  for  1-lb.  beeswax.  The  C.B.K.A. 
give  their  silver  medal  to  winner  of  first  prize  for 
twelve  jars  of  lioney.  Schedules  from  Mr.  S.  Wade, 
Barnton,  Northwich.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  3'>,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.— Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  10s.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.  A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  via  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 

September  3  to  ]0  at  the  Aorricultural 
Hall,  London— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
Confectioners',  Bakers',  and  Allied  Traders'  (12th) 
Annual  Exhibition  and  Market.  Numerous  classes  and 
liberal  prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  bees- 
wax. Open  to  all  British  Bee-heepers.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  new  Honpy-selling 
Classes  with  Free  Entry.  Schedules  (now  ready) 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E  C. 

Special  Notice. — In  connection  with  the  above 
there  will  be  a  Working  Fxkibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey-production,  including  Demon- 
strations with  Live  Bees  and  extracting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts. 

Sepreinber  14  and  15,  in  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh.— Eleventh  Exhibition  of  the  Midlothian 
B.K. A.  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultuial  Society.  Twenty -four  classes,  with  good 
prizes,  for  honey  and  beeswax,  including  seven  open 
classes  (three  prizes  in  each).  Schedules  from  W.  Reid, 
Secretary,  Heriot,  Midlothian.  Entries  close  Sep- 
tember 7. 

September  15,  16,  and  17,  at  C  ystal  Palace. 
— Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  Ac.  Twenty-flve 
classes  (ten  open  to  alH.  Increased  prizes  and  medals. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  AVliite,  Secretary,  Marden  House, 
Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 

October  4  to  7,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Tiondon.  — Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-prodnce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 
Numerous  and  lihera' prizes  for  honey,  <fcc.,  including 
the  valuable  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the  B.B.K.A. 
Schedules  from  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Young,  Secretary,  12, 
Hanover-sfjuare,  London,  W.  Entries  close 
September  5- 


*^t*  f'^ev  ral  Letters  and  Queries  are  un- 
avoidably held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
space. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  A  Inquirers. 

turers  or  eorrespondentg,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  aiid  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  oj  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertistmmtn.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
neeestary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately following  the  rreeipt  of  their  ermmunications. 

J.  "W.  (^reyirood),— Soluble  Phenyle.— The 
address  of  manufacturers  appears  on 
page  168  of  "  Guide  Book  "  (eighteenth 
edition),  and  also  in  the  ordinary  ad- 
vertisement pages  of  same  work. 

J.  A.  AiTKEN  (Co.  Fermanagh). — Bee 
li omendature. — Bees  sent,  without  being 
"  -pure  blacks,"  are  the  ordinary  '^r 
common  bee  of  the  country.  A  really 
black  bee  is  seldom  seen ;  since  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  varieties  began 
nearly  all  show  traces  of  crossing. 

Suspeded  Cnmhs. 

J.  B.  (Luton). — ^Nothing  whatever  wrong 
with  comb  sent.  All  mature  brood  has 
hatched  out  in  transit,  and  such  as  is 
not  mature  has  simply  died  through  cold 
and  exposure. 

Danttm  (Doncaster). — Comb  is  infected 
with  foul  brood.  We  resret  delay  in 
reply  owing  to  letter  being  wrongly  ad- 
dressed and  only  now  traced. 

A  Bkgtnnt;"r  (Braintree). — Comb  is  very 
badly  affected  with  foul  broqd,  and  all 
combs  should  be  promptly  burnt.  It 
seems  a  case  for  drastic  treatment,  so 
if  hive  is  not  a  good  one  we  should  bum 
the  lot,  including  bees. 

Honey  Samples. 

E.  C.  rK'ent). — Section  sent  (a  very  well- 
filled  one)  is  simply  spoiled  by  honey- 
dew. 

F.  Mitchell  (Eastbourne). — The  colour 
of  your  sample  is  characteristic  of 
honey  from  Trifolium  incarnatum  or 
crimson  clover ;  honey  from  the  latter  is 
also  always  rather  rank  in  flavour. 

"Anxiotts  G."  (Chelmsford).— Honey  is 
from  mixed  sources,  the  dark  colour 
being  caused  by  a  slight  admixture  of 
honeydew. 

Hedlet  v.  Fielding  (Dublin). — As  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  very  small  piece  of 
comb-honey  sent,  the  quality  is  fairly 
good  on  all  points.  The  half-dozen 
broken  cells  of  sample  are,  however,  ih>t 
quite  suitable  for  accurately  estimatins; 
"  colour,  flavour,  and  consistency " 
respectively. 

Osborne-Smith  (London,  W.). — Sample 
No.  1  is  poor  in  quality  ;  being  thin  and 
rank  in  flavour,  the  latter  defect,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  a  large  admixture  of 
honeydew.  No.  2  is  a  nice  honey,  good 
in  colour  and  fairly  so  in  flavour,  but 
rather  thin  in  consistency. 
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Special    Prepaid  Advertisements 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence  ;  for  evtry  additional 
Three  words  or  under,  One  Penny 

SPKCIAL    NOTICE.  —  Orders   for    three    or    more 
consecutive  announc<'ment><  'in  above  are  inserted  in  our 
monthly,  the  "  Bee-keeper's'  Record,"  f7'ee  of  charge 
Advei'tisements  for  current  issue  must  bs  received 

by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

UARANJEKU    good    KXTE.AOTED     BONKY,     in 
14  lb.    tins   and   upwards.      Sample  3d.      David 

HANCOX,  Deddington,  Oxon. i C  37 

OR  SALE,  THKBB  healthy  >TO(JKS,  on  BarFiames, 
30s.  eaoli.    Packed  on  rail.    Phillips  &  Young, 
Stevfnagp,  Herts . ; ,  .  C  40 

CU  iXBBY  from  the  Warehouse  to  the  Home. 
Razors,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  each.  Scissors,  5in.,  6in., 
7in.  long,  Is.  Gd.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.  «d.  each.  Ladies'  OiUting- 
out  Scissors,  25;  Cd.  each.  Kail  Scissors,  Is.  4d.  each. 
Pruning  Knives,  2s.,  2s.  6d.  each.  Pruning  Scissors,  5in. 
long,  2s.  2d.  each.  Tabic  Knives.  Dessert  Knivt-K,  16s. 
and  Us.  per  doz.  (lieef- carver,  Knife,  Fork,  Steel,  6s.  6d.) 
white  handles.  Cash  with  order.  GEQ.  Creswic.e, 
Snaithing  Apiary,  llannioor,  Sheffield.  C  43 

FOE  SALE,  AP'IAUY  of  21  Bar-Framed  Hives  and 
4  Skeps,  well-stocked,  healthy.  Inspection  invited. 
Price  £20  or  offers.  F.  Skinnee,  Middle  Aston,  Ste  pie 
Aston,  Oxon.  C  42 

OR  SALE,  SKOlION    and    EXTRACTED  HONKV. 
Prices  quoted  for  quantities.     PHILLIPS  &  Young, 

gtevenage.^erts^ C  41 

ANTED",  HONEY  EXTKACTOR.     Good  condition. 
Fullpanicnlars,  C,  13.  Victoria-street,  Dunstable. 

C  39 

Hj^O  HE.VIHKR  HONEY  PROUUi  KRS.  My  honey 
1  harvest,  ti'nishiiig  shortly.  I  shall  have  for  dis- 
patch early  in  August,  all  from  perfectly  healthy  stocks, 
150  Shallow  Frames  of  Drawn-out  Combs,  in  racks  of  8, 
fitted  with  wide  ends,  at  7s.  Cd.  per  complete  rack. 
100  W.B.C.  Section  Fra.mes  in  racks  of  7  each,  fitted 
with  3  Sections  and  Divider,  with  iirawn-rut  (Jonibs,  at 
7s.  6d.  per  c>mplete  rack  200  Unused  first  quality 
Section,  and  sufficient  foundation  for  5s.     J.  W.  Avery, 

De veril  1,  Warminster. C  30 

ANTED,  for  a  Q'untry  house  in  Berks,  a  qualified 
CARPENTER,  with  a  thor mgh  knowledge  of 
beekeeping,  to  carry  out  sundry  carpentry  work  and  to 
assist  in  enlarging  and  superintending  an  apiary. 
Apply  by  letter,  stating  age,  qualification,  and  wages 
required.  No  board  or  lodging  nrovided.  Address 
E.  G.,  Queen  Anne's  Man'ions,  London.  S.W.        C  26 

HEALTHY    DRIVEN   BEES  (commencing  August),* 
3s.   6d.    per  lot.  ;      boxes    returiiahle.       PURE 
EXTRACTED  BONpV,    56s.  per  cwt.  '    The  Apiary, 

Woodmani^ote,  near  Cirencester.   ^ ^  0  3J 

[NEW    "  VV.ti.O."  HiVKS,   wnli    frames,    l&s.    eacli. 
Pakkes,  Hooton  Park,  Cheshire.  0  29 


w 


6 

iyU'T      Guaranteed     safe    arrival    in    intro<lncing 
cages.     tOLLTNGTON,  \Voodbine  Apiary,  Hathern    C  33 
ANTED,    HONEY   in   bulk,    sample    p ■^iee ;    "al so 
DRIVEN  I'.EKS.     Uorton,   Kli.Mon    Manche-sler. 


w 


SVVIFI'S    yllKEISS.    .(I.igiirian    Hybrids),    ts.   each. 
3-Frame   Nuclei,    witli   Queens,    15s.    each.      Daj'k 
Honey,  12s.  6d.  per  281b.  tin.      Samples  2d.     H.  Swii'T, 

Expert,  Churclidown,  Cheltenham.  0  34 

ANTED    3   or   4    FR A MR~~EX TRACTOR,    second 

hand.     Tatnall,  Horchnm-road.  Sussex.     C  35. 
RIVEN   hEK;>  WAN  I  ED  at  earliest  da'e  possible. 
Pi  ice    per    11).    to    Macdonai.P,    School    Honse, 
lMori<.b,  BallindiiTocb.  .■     ■      .■.  '0.38 


8 


.HIVES  BEE;S  on  10  to  15  Frames.     H.  Kl)HH>«E.  35, 
Rothschild-street.  West  Norwood.  0  36 


1  r\  SUPERS,  with  clean,  healthy,  slialloiv  combs, 
1 U  7s.  6d.  each.  .  Buttery,  Forge  Apiary,  Wheaton 
Aston,  Stafford,     r  .  ■  ■        ,.  C 16 

SIMMINS'  QUEENS  are  reared  aiid  mated  by  a'new 
I  roces-s  of  selection,  which  ensures  heavy  yields. 
Queen-iearing  a  speciality  since  lt-75.  Safe  introduction 
guaranteed  for  nearly  20  years.  .Address,  SlMMlNS; 
Broonibani.  Hoatbtield    Sussex.  .. 

T  IMPORTED  ITALIAN  QUEENS,  6s.  each,  in  intro- 
1  duciug  cages.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  E.  Wood- 
ham,  Clavering,  Essex.  ■         -■  '  C  2& 

ORDERS  for  DRIVEN  BEES,  coinmeucink  August, 
now  being  booked.  Is.  31.  .lb;  Boxes,  2s,,  returnable. 
Safe  delivery  in  rotation.  Davidsox,  Expert,  Bee.croft, 
Basingstoke.  ,     ■       -  .      c  27 


Prepaid  Adver-tisemenis  iontinve'i"*, 

RIVEN  BEES,  delivery  to  Angust  2()th,  4s.  per  lot. 
After  this  date,  3s.  6d.     Orders  cash.      Delivered 
rotation.    Boxes  returnable.    Order  early.    T.  Pullen, 
Ramsbury  Hungerford.  C  25 

IGHT  CLOVER  HONEY  FOR  SALE.     £2  16s.  cwt. 
Packed  free.     Comley,  Fairford,  Glos.  C  21 


L 


BEE  GLOVES  (with  gauntlets),    new  material,  safe 
and  sure,  2s.  6d.  post  free.      Greenhill,  Grahani- 
road,  Wimbledon.  c  2 

BEE-PROOF  COSTUMES,    7s.  6d.    Greatest  comfort 
to  lady  bee-keepers.      Picturesque,  workmanlike. 

Send   length  from  collar  to    bottom    of   skirt.      Mrs. 

Watson,  Bothenharapton  Vicarage,  Bridport.         c  3 
1  ."'NGLIsH  MADE  HONEY  JARS.      lib.  screw  cap, 
I  ^     16s    6d.  per  gross.     .lAS.  Dyson,  Stainforth,  near 

D  ntuister.  C  4 

1,^ERL1LK  yUlSENS,  really  now,  ss.  6d.,iii  Introducing 
V     Cages.    E.  W.  Carbines,  Bee  Expert,  Cdrdiuham, 

Cornwall. C  10 

BUY  from  the  Largest  and  Cheapest  Depot  in  the 
South.  Large  healthy  Swarms,  15s.  each ;  Stocks 
on  Standard  Frames,  15s.  and  20s.  ;  Wells  Hives,  soiled, 
12s.  6d.  each,  cost  35s.;  Guinea  New  Hives  for  153.  ; 
30s.  Wells  Hives  (New)  for  20s.  ;  Nucleuses,  3s.  6d.  ; 
best  American  (dovetailed)  Standard  and  Shallow 
Frames,  6=. ;  100  Excluders,  6d.  each  ;  Best  Slotted 
Metal  Dividers,  5s.  6(1.  100  ;  Plain  Metal  -Is.  Regulating 
Feeders,  Is.  each;  Section  Travelling  Crates  for  one 
dozen.  Is.  9d.  (two  dozen,  2s.  6d.) ;  Super  Clearers, 
Is.  3d.  ;  Quilts,  4d.  ;  Best  Split  Sections,  2s.  100.  Few 
Stocks  Bees  in  Skeps,  10s.  each.  Stardard  and  ''hallow 
Frame  Supers,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each.  Wide  Metal  Ends, 
3s.  6d.  gross.  Terms  cash.  Scores  of  testimonials 
received.  G.  speahman,  Colesbourne,  Cheltenham,  b  54 


N 


EVV    SEiiTIONS     WANTED.       Best  quality.      T. 
Smth  (to  Co.,  Cambridge-street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

B  73 

ESSRS.  STONE  &  SONS.  CHEMISTS,    EXETER, 
are  BUYERS  of  English  BEESWAX,  in  large  or 
small  quantities.     Write,  stating  quantity  and    price 
lequired.  A  98 

SELECTED  "  NEVER-SWARM"  FERTILE  QUEENS, 
in  Introducing  Cages,  4s.  6d.      With  strong  nuclei, 
10s.  Cd.  each.     HarijIS,  W  .vendon,  Bletcbley.        B  94 

WANTED,  4  or  5  lb.  lots  of  DRIVEN  BEES  early  in 
August.  State  price  per  lb.,  delivered  at  Goath- 
land,  near  Whitby.  Rev.  R.  M.  Lamb,  Burton  Pirisea 
Rectory,  Hull.  B  9S 

COMFORTABLE  APARTMENTS  tor  brother  bee 
keepers  visiting  Douglas.  Terms:  tea,  bed,  and 
breakfast,  3s.  6d. ;  or  full  board,  5s,  per  day.  HORSLEY, 
Merridale  House,  Top  of  Castle  Drive,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man.  932 


DON'T  BEE  STUNG  !  Use  the  "  Burkitt"  Bee  Glove. 
Pronounced  success.  Very  light  in  substance.  , 
Ui'solicited  testimonials  fr.im  all  parts.  Price  2s.  6d. 
per  pair.  With  self-adjusting  Sleeves,  3s.  6d.  per  pair, 
Post-free  from  Edward  Reynolds,  Sole  Maker,  And - 
over,  Hants.     Special  terms  to  agents. 

SECTION  GLAZING.— LACE  PAPER,  in  neat  pat- 
terns ;  White,  I  in.  wide,  100  7d.,  300  Is.  6d.,  509 
2s.  4d.,  1,000  4s.  6d.  :  Pink,  Green,  and  Blue,  1  in.  wide, 
100  8d.,  300  Is.  9d.,  500  2s.  9d.,  1,000  53.  LACE  BANDS 
(lace  both  sides),  2J  in.,  3  in.,  and  3;  in.  wide  ;  White, 
100  Is.  3d.,  200  2s.  4d.,  300  3s.  3d.,  500  4s.  6d. ;  Lace 
Bands  in  Pink  and  Green,  100  Is.  6d,  300  4s.  3d.,  500  6s. 
All  post  free.     W.  WooDLEY.  Beedou,  Newbury. 

BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLY  BUSINESS 

FOR    &ALE. 

The  leading  BUSINES.S  in  Sc.^tland  (established  28 
years  ago)  is  FOR  DISPOSAL,  Owner  wishing  to  retire 
from  business.  The  business  is  genuine  and  .shows  a 
steady  g-owth.  Capital  required,  £1.000  to  £2,200 
according  to  arrangement.  Apply  "  Business,"  c/o  Bee 
Journal  OffiC''. 


QUEENS,      English-bred  Italians  (Doolittle's  Strain), 
5s.  each.    A  few  Black  Queens  for  disposal,  3s.   each. 

Terms,  cash  wil;h  order. 

GRI.VISHA\V&  SPINK,    Mansion    Apiary,    Crossgates, 

near  Leeds. 
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DEVON  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL       SHOW. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  honey, 
wax,  bees,  and  appliances  was  held  at 
Queen's  Park,  Paignton,  on  Wednesday, 
July  27,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
Paignton  and  District  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  the  result  of  a  late  and  somewhat 
uncertain  season,  the  entries  were  slightly 
fewer  than  last  year,  and  the  section 
classes  were  not  up  to  the  usual  high  stan- 
dard.    Extracted  honey  good. 

Col.  Walker  acted  as  judge,  and  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  The  History  and  Modern 
Practice  of  British  Bee-keeping." 

The  following  are  the  awards  :  — 

Txndve  1-lb.  Sections  (8  entries). — 1st, 
C.  Squire,  Mortehoe  ;  2nd,  J.  Seldon,  Um- 
berleigh  ;  3rd,  H.  Patey,  Shillington  ; 
v.h.c,  W.  E.  Brooking,  Kingsbridge ; 
h.c. ,  C.  Wilson,  Slapton. 

Three  Standard  or  Shallow-Frames  of 
Comb  Honey,  for  Extracting  (4  entries). — 
1st,  J.  B.  Houle,  Chittlehampton  ;  2nd, 
C.  Squire;  v.h.c.  J.  Seldon  (judge's 
prize). 

Three  1-lb.  Sections  (for  non-winners  at 
any  previous  honey  show)  (4  entries). — 1st, 
Miss  A.  Coote-Brown,  Lustleigh ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  Leigh  Holland,  Exmouth. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey 
(10  entries).  —  1st,  E.  Scholefield,  Chud- 
leigh  ;  2nd,  J.  B.  Houle  ;  3rd,  F.  Phillips, 
Thorvei'ton  ;  v.h.c,  C.  Squire;  h.c.  Miss 
E.   S.  Hole. 

Twelve .  1-lb.  Jars  Medium  Coloured  Ex- 
tracted Honey  (9  entries).- — 1st,  Dr.  Phill- 
potts,  Babbacombe  ;  2nd,  C.  Squire  ;  3rd, 
Miss  Maye,  Ipplepen  ;  v.h.c,  E.  Schole- 
field ;  c,  W.  T.  Wellacott,  Bradworthy. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Bark  Extracted  Honey 
(7  entries).— 1st,  E.  Scholefield  ;  2nd, 
W.  H.  Piper,  Sidmouth  ;  h.c,  Miss  Pittis, 
Uplyme. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Granulated  Honey  (ani/ 
year)  (6  entries). — 1st,  E.  Warren,  Tavis- 
tock ;   2nd,  W.  T.  Wellacott. 

Beesivax(8  entries). — 1st,  E.  Scholefieid  ; 
2nd,  R.  Dutton,  Essex. 

Displdy  of  Honey,  TV  ax,  and  Honey  Pro- 
ducts (2  entries). — 1st,  J.  Seldon  ;  2nd,  H. 
Patey. 

Collection  of  Hives  and  Appliances  (no 
prize  offered). — Award  of  merit  to  J.  T. 
Burgess  and  Son,   Guinea-street,   Exeter. 

Frame  Hive  Made  by  Amateur  Member 
D.B.K.A  (1  entry).— Miss  Pittis. 

Dr.  Phillpotts'  Prize  of  One  Guinea  for 
Two  Best  1-lb.  Sections  Not  Forming  Part 
of  Any  Other  Exhibit  (8  entries).— W.  E, 
Brooking. 


HANTS  AND  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  B.K.A. 

SWANMORE   BRANCH. 

The  annual  show  of  this  branch  was  held 
at  Bishop's  AValtham  on  July  27,  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  Bishop's  Waltham 
HorticultuBal  Society.  About  600  lb.  of 
honey  was  staged,  and,  considering  the 
season,  the  exhibits  were  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  sections  shown  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Hedges  were  excellent  alike  in  colour  and 
sealing.  The  weather  proved  very  un- 
favourable, but  a  fair  number  of  visitors 
attended  the  show.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Med- 
licott  acted  as  judge,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing awards  :  — 

Twelve  1  lb.  Sections. — 1st,  A.  Royds, 
jun.  ;  2nd,  W.  G.  Hedges ;  3rd,  E.  Ainsley. 

Six  1  lb.  Sections. — 1st,  W.  G.  Hedges  ; 
equal  2nds,  E.  Ainsley  and  A.  Royds,  jun. 

Three  1  lb.  Sections. — 1st,  E.  Ainsley ; 
2nd,  Miss  Martin  ;  3rd,  W.  G.  Hedges. 

Siiigle  1  lb.  Section. — 1st,  W.  G. 
Hedges  ;  2nd,  Miss  Martin  ;  3rd,  E.  Ains- 
ley. 

Three  1  lb.  Sections  (Novices). — 2nd,  Mrs. 
Merewether. 

Display  of  Honey. — 1st,  W.  G.  Hedges  ; 
2nd,  E.  Hedges. 

Twelve  1  lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
E.  Ainsley;  2nd,  W.  G.  Hedges;  '3rd,  E. 
Hedges. 

Six  1  lb.  Sections  and  Six  1  lb.  Jars  Ex- 
tracted Honey. — 1st,  W.  G.  Hedges ; 
equal  2nds.  E.  Ainsley  and  E.  Hedges. 

Tlirce  1  lb.  Sections  and.  Three  1  lb.  Jars 
Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  W.  G.  Hedges  ; 
2nd,  E.  Ainsley  ;   3rd,  W.   Cooper. 

1  lb.  Section  and  1  lb.  Jar  Extracted 
Honey.— 1st,  W.  G.  Hedges  ;  2nd,  E.  Ains- 
ley ;  3i-d,  Miss  Martin. 

3  lb.  Granulated  Honey. — 1st,  W.  G. 
Hedges  ;   2nd,  W.   Cooper. 

Two  Shallow  Frames  Comb  Honey. — 1st, 
E.  Hedges  ;  2nd,  W.  G.  Hedges. 

Confined  to  Members  of  H.  and  I.W. 
B.K.A. — Twelve  1  lb.  Sections  and  Twelve 
1  lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  W.  G. 
Hedges  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Drew  ;  3rd,  E.  Hedges. 
These  prizes  carry  the  Silver  Medal, 
Bronze  Medal,  and  Certificate  respec- 
tively of  the  County  Association. 

A  special  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  Hedges  for  an  ornamental  design  in 
honeycomb.  — (Communicated. ) 


REVIEWS   OF   FOREIGN   JOURNALS. 

By  "Nemo." 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Bomande 
d'Apiculture  a  discussion  is  going  on 
as  to  the  best  race  of  bees  in 
Switzerland.  The  consensus  of  opinion, 
is    that    the    common    black    bee    is    the 
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best  for  that  country.  M.  C.  Bretagne 
says  :  — "  We  have  in  Switzerland  a  race  of 
bees  well  suited  to  our  climate,  robust,  m- 
dustrious,  and  quiet,  a  slight  infusion  of 
foreign  blood  making  them  more  active. 
They  are  less  excitable  during  the  honey 
harvest,  and  do  not  exhaust  themselves  by 
useless  activity,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
stores  for  three-quarters  of  the  year.  It  is 
these  bees  that  enable  the  bee-keeper  to 
supply  the  demand  of  his  customers.  They 
may  have  only  one  super,  but  this  will  be 
full  and  abundant  honey  stored  in  the  box 
below,  whereas  by  their  side  the  magnifi- 
cent Italians  will  have  two  partially-filled 
supers  and  nothing  below.  I  do  not  speak 
about  Carniolans,  whose  whole  activity  is 
employed  in  raising  brood  and  more  especi- 
ally queens." 

In  Bevue.Eclectique  a  curious  incident  is 
related  by  Abbe  Volpelier.  This  spring, 
in  the  Commune  of  Recoules  (Aveyron), 
bees  have  deserted  their  hives  wholesale. 
Those  bee-keepers  who  owned  fifteen  to 
twenty  colonies  have  only  four  or  five  re- 
maining. The  bees  did  not  leave  their 
hives  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  stores,  for  there 
was  an  abundance  of  honey  in  them.  Some 
of  them  were  short  of  pollen,  but  the  de- 
sertion is  not  attributed  to  this  cause,  as 
others  had  plenty  of  it.  The  combs  were 
perfect,  and  not  affected  by  moisture,  and 
although  the  Abb^  is  an  expert  bee-keeper, 
he  is  at  loss  to  account  for  this  strange  be- 
haviour on  the  part  of  the  bees. 

In  Elsass-Lothringischer  Bienen-Zuchtef,  a 
new  medical  use  of  honey  is  described  by 
Rev.  F.  Burvenich.  A  child,  two  years  of 
age,  scalded  its  arm  badly  with  boiling 
water.  The  affected  part  was  immediately 
covered  with  honey  and  wrapped  round 
with  a  linen  band.  The  pain  soon  ceased 
and  healing  was  rapid,  as  the  honey  pro- 
tected the  scalded  part  from  the  air.  The 
bandage  was  changed  every  day,  and  it  was 
easily  removed  without  causing  the  child 
any  pain  by  being  moistened  with  tepid 
water. 

In  Le  Buchcr  Beige  we  read  that  the 
Government  Railway  are  going  to  run  a 
special  train  at  the  end  of  July  to  trans- 
port colonies  of  bees  for  the  honey  harvest 
in  the  Ardennes,  if  16  wagons  can  be  in- 
sured. The  train  is  to  start  from  Fliron 
at  4  a.m.,  and  stop  only  at  stations 
where  wagons  of  hives  are  to  be  attached. 
The  principal  stopping-place  will  be 
Francorchamps  at  10  a.m.,  where  many 
of  the  wagons  will  be  left,  the  remainder 
of  the  train  going  on  to  the  terminus, 
Trois-Ponts,  and  arriving  there  at  10.30 
a.m.  No  goods  of  any  sort  will  be  taken, 
and  the  train  will  only  stop  to  attach 
wagons  of  hives.  There  will  be  no  shunt- 
ing, and  special  will  be  taken  in  stop- 
ping and  starting  to  prevent  jarring. 


(Hormpn&mt 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  respon«bl«  for  t\« 
ojnnions  expressed  hy  correspondents.  Ifo  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  th«  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  nece»- 
scirilyfor  puhlic%tion,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicatione. 

Communications  relating  to  the  literarij  department, 
reports  of  Associations,  ^hows.  Meetings,  Echoes,  Queries, 
Books  for  Review,  dc,  mint  be  addressed  only  fo"THK 
Editors  of  the  '  British  Bee  Journal,'  10.  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  London,  H'.C."  All  business  eommunl- 
cations  relating  to  advertisements,  Jkc,  must  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Manaqkr,  '  British  Bee  Journal '  Office,  10, 
Buckingham-itreet,  Strand,  London,  W.C." 

*»*  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Correspondent!, 
when  speaking  of  any  le'ter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
tv'iU  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  as  well 
as  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 

AMONG  THE  BEES. 
[5595.]  "T/ie  Honey  Bee."~"  I  believe 
that  I  shall  be  doing  a  real  favour 
to  any  young  bee-keeper  who  wishes 
to  be  in  the  front  rank  in  bee- 
keeping, and  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  en- 
joyment to  be  had,  if  I  urge  him  to  get 
'  The  Honey  Bee,'  by  T.  W.  Cowan,  which 
book  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  Even  if  you  have  all 
the  excellent  text-books  on  bee-keeping 
published  in  this  country,  you  need  this 
work  to  teach  you  the  natural  history, 
anatomy,  and  physiology  of  the  little 
toilers  that  bring  us  our  bread  and  butter." 
So  wi'ites  that  veteran  bee-keeper.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Miller.  Mr.  Root  adds:— "I 
a.m  proud  to  j^ossess  a  copy  of  this  little 
work.  Mr.  Cowan  is  so  careful  in  his 
statements  that  I  consider  him  an 
authority  on  any  scientific  subject  on 
which  he  writes."  I  heartily  endorse  these 
two  short  extracts  from  a  recent  issue  of 
Gleanings  in  regai^d  to  this  "  adinirable 
scientific  work,"  to  quote  the  description 
of  it  given  in  the  "ABC  of  Bee-keeping." 
A  gentleman  to  whom  I  lately  gave  a 
perusal  of  my  copy  says  it  opened  up  to 
him  a  new  world  of  wonders,  and  revealed 
vistas  of  Marvel-land  hitherto  undreamt 
of  ;  and,  much  as  he  admired  the  insect, 
and  enjoyed  the  pursuit  as  a  hobby,  he  Will 
henceforth  hold  the  busy  bee  in  much 
higher  esteem.  I  have  pleasure  in  drawing 
attention  to  this  excellent  work  on  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bee,  and 
recommending  it  to  all  who  wish  to  study 
bee-keeping  anything  more  than  super- 
ficially, or  beyoml  the  "  bread  and  butter  " 
aspect.  Personally  I  owe  the  Work  a  deep 
debt  of  gi'atitude,  as  the  purchase  of  it, 
when  originally  issued,  first  made  me  a 
bee-keeper.  Each  year  as  it  passes  onlj^ 
broadens  and  deepens  my  love  for  the 
hobby.  Perhaps  not  many  living  bee- 
keepers have  read  more  bee-literature  than 
I  have  done,  yet  I  can  truly  say  no  other 
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three  books  rolled  into  one  have  received 
more  study  from  me  than  Mr.  Cowan's 
"  Honey  Bee." 

Over-iiupariiKi. — I  would  deprecate  too 
many  sections  being  given  to  a  stock  at  one 
time.  If  a  rack  is  pretty  nigh  drawn  out 
one  other  may  be  inserted  between  it  and 
the  tops  of  frames.  It  would  be,  as  a  rule, 
unwise  to  give  two.  The  bees'  labours 
would  be  too  much  divided,  and  they 
themselves  become  too  much  a  segregation 
of  atoms  to  do  the  finest  work.  When 
experimenting  some  years  ago  I  repeatedly 
discovered  that  this  over-supering  re- 
sulted in  scamped  work,  with  tihe  result 
that  sections  were  sometimes  sealed  when 
little  more  than  half  drawn  out,  and 
fr'equently  weighed  only  about  twelve 
ounces.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  the 
racks  was  given  below  and  the  other  above 
the  first,  the  bees  concentrated  their 
energies  on  the  lower  two  and  simply  dis- 
regarded the  presence  of  the  third,  until 
their  niimbers  had  increased,  or  the  work 
of  storing  was  so  well  forward  in  the  others 
that  they  felt  a  desire  for  more  comb-build- 
ing. Under  the  latter  circumstances,  sec- 
tions were  all  well  drawn  out  and  heavy. 

Tin  Inside  Hires. — The  idea  that  the  pre- 
sence of  girders  and  metal  ends  chills  the 
hive  interior  is,  I  eonsider,  a  creation  of 
the  imagination.  That  either  aids  an 
actual  escape  of  internal  heat  is,  I  know, 
an  error.  When  these  ends  lose  their  first 
chill  they  assume  a  perceptible  warmth, 
which  they  retain  without  any  extra  ex- 
jienditure  of  caloric  on  the  part  of  the  bees 
while  they  remain  in  the  body-box.  Their 
presence  has  so  many  compensating  advan- 
tages that  we  might  allow  for  some  slight 
drawbacks,  but  I  know  of  none  which  are 
not  more  than  shared  by  any  other  species 
of  spacers  known  to  rne,  while  they  have 
several  advantages  not  participated  in  by 
these  others.  In  the  same  way,  I  have 
never  known  the  use  of  metal  dividers  in 
section-racks  act  as  a  deterrent  or  cause 
for  making  the  bees  any  slower  in  taking 
to  them  when  they  really  want  move 
storage-room.  Here,  indeed,  in  many  ways 
they  are  distinctly  preferable  to  wooden 
ones. 

A  Superb  MoiiiJi. — July  has  throughout 
been  an  ideal  bee-man's  month,  for  my 
notes  show  that  for  twenty-eight  days  V.B. 
or  X.B.  was  the  entry  in  regard  to  their 
industry.  Not  content  with  an  eight- 
hour  day,  they  have  worked  most  in- 
defatigably  for  ten  hours,  with  an  occa- 
sional spin  of  twelve  or  even  over.  The 
month  was  well  in  before  white  clover  fully 
recovered  the  blasting  influence  of  the 
frost  of  June  28,  which  handicapped 
honey-gathering,  but  since,  it  has  been 
very  rich,  with  a  profusion  of  bloom,  im- 
parting to  whole  fields  a  resemblance  to  a 


garden-bed,  showing  an  unbroken  expanse 
of  white.  The  weather  has  been  unprece- 
dentedly  propitious,  with  bright  sunshine 
all  day  long.  Farmers  say  it  is  too  dry, 
but  our  heavy,  retentive  soil  has  kept  the 
growth  of  the  clover  blossom  unchecked  by 
the  drought,  and  now  we  have  the  heather 
thus  early  coming  into  bloom.  Racks  of 
sections  were  not  on  with  me  until  July  5, 
but  they  were  taken  to  at  once  by  the 
stronger  colonies,  and  graduallj^  added  to, 
so  that  on  the  closing  day  of  the  month 
one  is  actively  employed  in  105  sections, 
three  have  each  four  racks  on,  others  three, 
and  even  the  weaklings  mentioned  earlier 
in  the  season  are  working  in  two.  One 
only  swarmed.  It  was  returned,  but  came 
out  again  next  morning,  when  it  ,was 
accepted  and  hived  on  old  stand,  the 
original  hive  being  removed  to  a  new  site. 
The  swarm  is  now  engaged  in  filling  two 
racks.  By  the  way,  they  had  three  on 
when  they  swarmed !  My  one  English 
swarm  is  well  on  with  second  rack,  and 
will,  in  a  very  few  days,  be  asked  to  accept 
a  third.  This  is  good,  but  a  neighbour  has 
a  better.  His  swai-m  arrived  from  its 
Worcester  home  so  late  as  June  27, 
yet  on  the  corresponding  date  of  July  he 
had  them  so  bunching  out  and  loitering  on 
the  flight-board  that  he  gave  them  a  tliird 
one.  I  think  that  work  like  this  deserves 
to  be  recorded.  Almost  all  our  ancient 
writers  set  down  a  dry  season  as  a  honey 
one,  while  a  wet  one  was  sure  to>  be  a 
swarming  one.  Up  to  date  this  month 
will  compare  very  favourably  with  1894 
and  1901 — the  two  best  years  in  my  ex- 
perience. 

^1  Taucify  of  Drones. — Hereabout,  May 
and  June  passed  witljout  the  appearance, 
I  may  say,  of  a  single  drone,  and  the  end  of 
July  showed  a  perfect  dearth  of  these 
gentlemen.  I'he  fine  honey  season,  the 
want  of  swarming,  and  the  practical  non- 
appearance of  drones  hang  as  links  of  a 
chain,  I  doubt  uot.  Xo  drones,  no  swarm- 
ing. If  so,  and  my  conclusion  is  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  given,  facts,  might  not 
those  troubled  over-much  with  the  swarm 
ing  fever  work  along  these  lines  a  little 
more  to  aid  them  in  swarm  prevention  ? — 
D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


BEES  IN  SOMERSET. 
experts'  certificates. 
[5596.]  Like  your  correspondent  "  E.  W., 
London,"  who  writes  in  B.J.  of  July  14 
(3481,  page  276),  I  last  year  secured  the 
third-class  certificate  of  the  B.B.K.A.  and 
wish  to  qualify  for  second-class.  But  I 
am  afraid  to  present  myself  for  examina- 
tion, fearing  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
reduce  my  ideas  to  writing.  Practically 
I  am  a  self-taught  man,  for  there  was  no 
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Council  or  Board  Schools  in  my  younger 
days,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  I  was  tending 
cows  by  the  banks  of  a  canal  with  ihe 
object  of  helping  to  bring  in  a  little  to  our 
somewhat  scanty  larder.  So  you  will 
understand  that  my  literary  attainments 
are  not  of  a  very  high  order.  I  should, 
however,  not  be  afraid  of  an  oral  examina- 
tion, especially  under  so  genial  an 
examiner  as  I  had  before  (Colonel  Walker). 
I  have  often  taken  up  my  j)en  intending 
to  write*  you  on  some  topic  of  interest  to 
bee-keepers,  but  only  on  one  occasion  did 
I  venture  to  send  in  anything  for  print,  as 
I  now  do.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  bees 
are  not  doing  so  well  as  one  could  wish. 
White  clover  is  not  over-abundant,  and  for 
want  of  moisture  is  stinted  in  growth  ;  con- 
sequently there  is  less  chance  of  the  plant 
secreting  nectar  than  it  would  have  under 
more  favovirable  conditions.  My  "  take  " 
will  not  average  more  than  that  last 
year,  which  was  37  lb.  per  hive.  I  am 
writing  from  an  elevation  of  526  ft.  above 
sea-level  ;  soil  light  and  sandy,  with  a 
gravel  subsoil,  and  we  suffer  much  if  our 
rainfall  is  not  well  up  to  the  average.  I 
trust  that  bee-keepers  located  in  the 
valley  where  dry  weather  does  not  aflEect 
them  so  much  will  have  secured  a  better 
hai-vest.  I  send  name  for  reference  and 
sign — Hopeful,  Somerset. 


The  LATE  "ROYAL"  SHOW. 
[5597.]  In  reply  to  Mr.  Buckwell  (5583, 
p.  274),  I  think  his  letter  most  unreason- 
able. The  show  had  been  open  from  Tues- 
day to  Saturday  until  7  and  8  p.m.  each 
night.  Many  of  our  bee-friends  had  jour- 
neyed from  the  North  and  the  Midlands 
to  see  it,  and  Acton  is  only  about  two 
miles  from  the  show-ground  ;  yet  our 
friend  had  no  time  to  visit  until  4  p.m. 
on  Saturday,  when  he  complains  of  many 
of  the  exhibits  being  sold  and  packed  up. 
Now,  Sir,  I  take  it  that  the  success  of  the 
show  depends  on  the  exhibitors  as  well  as 
visitors,  and  I  claim  that  we  have  a  right 
to  some  consideration.  Now  let  our  friend 
place  himself  in  my  position.  I  won  prizes 
to  the  amount  of  30s.  My  expenses  are 
over  £3  ;  15s.  entrance  fees,  10s.  Id.  car- 
riage of  honey  and  plate-glass  to,  and 
6s.  4d.  from,  the  show,  and  the  week's 
expense  in  London,  also  railway  expenses, 
to  say  nothing  of  having  a  lot  of  honey 
smashed  in  going;  to  the  show.  I  did  not 
want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  bringing  my 
honey  back,  therefore  I  sold  out.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  object  of  most  or  all 
entering  in  the  display.  If  this  were  for- 
bidden, after  packing  up  exhibitors  could 
not  get  back  to  their  families  by  Sunday, 
for  some  had  to  travel  120  and  140  miles. 
I  cannot  agree  with  our  friend.      After  a 


show  has  been  on  a  week,  I  do  not 
think  those  that  visit  it  after  4  p.m. 
on  the  last  day  are  going  to  benefit  it 
much. — J.  Pearman,  Derby,  Jiily  16. 


BEES  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

[5598.]  People  writing  me  as  to  honey 
from  all  over  the  county  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  whilst  in  some  parts  there 
is  as  usual  a  good  flow,  on  the  whole  it  has 
not  been  a  good  season.  I  gather  that  the 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  at  Ormskirk 
have  been  the  same  in  most  parts,  some 
good  hot  sunshine,  making  ideal  holiday 
weather,  but  constantly  cool  winds  and 
cold  nights  preventing  the  flowers  secreting 
and  yielding  nectar.  May  here  was  almost 
a  better  month  than  June.  We  have  no 
hives  with  second  supers  of  sections  on, 
and  very  few  with  second  supers  of  shallow 
frames,  and  very  little  honey  properly 
sealed  so  far.  Swarms  have  not  been 
plentiful,  but  very  large  when  they  did 
issue.  Maghull  Apiary  has  done  better 
than  Ormskirk. — George  Rose,  Liver- 
pool, July  23. 


AVOIDING  FOUL  BROOD. 

[5599.]  I  notice  a  lot  of  discussion  going 
on  in  your  paper  respecting  foul  brood. 
May  I  say  that  I  keep  about  thirty-seven 
hives  of  bees,  and  at  present,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  that  disease  is  unknown  among 
them?  I  always  try  to  keep  my  bees  as 
clean  as  possible.  In  doing  this  I  put 
two  new  combs  in  the  brood-nest  of 
each  hive  every  year,  and  also  overhaul 
the  frames  and  remove  two  of  the  worst 
and  replace  them  with  two  clean  ones  and 
cover  them  up  nice  and  warm.  I  think  if 
every  bee-keeper  was  to  take  this  simple 
precaution  we  should  hear  less  of  foul 
brood.— T.  W.  Comley,  Fairford,  Glos., 
July  17.        

THE      FOUL-BROOD     BILL. 

[5600.]  May  I  have  the  privilege  of  a 
few  more  remarks  on  this  matter?  Re- 
plying to  Mr.  Waddell's  criticism,  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  small  minority  educating 
the  majority,  but  I  think  that  when  it 
comes  to  putting  a  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment affecting  the  majority,  it  should 
have  some  say  in  the  matter.  The  pro- 
motets  of  the  Bill  mean  well,  'no  doubt, 
but  to  secure  a  feasible  one,  as  many  as 
possible  require  to  be  consulted. 

As  suggested  in  my  last  letter,  I  think 
that  in  framing  any  such  Bill  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  borne  in  mind  "  that  they 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick,"  and  healthy  apiaries 
should  be  exempted  from  inspection  after 
a  certain  date,  the  inspectors'  whole  time 
being  devoted  to   diseased   stocks   only.     ■ 
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The  Bill  provides  that  the  present  ex- 
perts shall  be  the  inspectors,  but  I  fail 
to  see  how  they  can  do  anything  to  root 
out  foul-brood  during  the  few  holidays 
that  they  are  free  from  their  ordinary 
employments.  These  holidays  generally 
fall  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it 
would  be  most  exasperating  to  have  our 
hives  pulled  to  pieces.  It  is  only  by  ex- 
treme care  in  handling  that  we  can  keep 
bees  in  our  narrow  town  gardens,  and  to 
pull  four  supers  ofif  in  May.  June,  July, 
or  August  does  not  make  the  place  very 
safe  for  our  neiflrhbours. 

I  consider  this  Bill  impracticable  and 
likely  to  cause  great  annoyance  to  all  ad- 
vanced and  careful  bee-keepers  if  passed. 

Will  all  bee-keepers  please  note  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Lamb's  remarks  on  page  295  of  your 
issue  of  July  28.  He  says  :  "  I  have  since 
the  eighties  kept  foul-brood  at  bay  by 
frequently  renewing  the  combs."  It  is 
evident  that  careful  bee-keepers  need  no 
legislation  in  order  to  protect  them.  Full 
particulars  of  preventive  measures  will  be 
found  in  "  The  Guide  Book,"  and,  in  care- 
ful hands  they  will  succeed. — W.  J. 
Farmer,  Truro. 


M.   Saxinders,  Hon.   Sec.   and  Treasurer, 
Cumberland  B.K.A. 


[5601.]  In  reference  to  Colonel  Walker's 
letter  (5586,  page  283)  I  would  draw  his 
attention  to  the  wording  of  Section  5, 
Clause  (c)  of  draft  of  proposed  Bill,  where 
it  states  that  the  compensation  is  "  not  to 
exceed  ten  shillings  "  for  treatment  of  any 
one  stock,  and  the  actual  amount  given 
will  rest  with  a  recommendation  by  the 
expert,  which  meets  the  cases  Colonel 
Walker  names.  Compensation  having 
been  in  force  for  some  time  in  Ireland,  they 
have  therefore  had  experience  in  the  work- 
ing of  it,  and  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  has 
been  approved  of  by  the  Irish  B.K.A. 
Council,  and  by  other  authorities  in  Ire- 
land. I  have  known  cases  where  strong 
stocks,  but  diseased,  have  been  treated  for 
the  good,  of  a  district,  by  having  their 
brood-comb  burnt,  which  deserved  the  ten 
shillings  compensation.  As  often  as  not  it 
is  found,  in  the  apiary  of  an  average  care- 
ful bee-keeper,  that  it  is  the  strong  stocks 
which  contract  the  disease,  from  their  more 
decided  robbing  proclivities,  sooner  than 
nuclei  and  stocks  of  minor  strength  in 
bees.  I  would  point  out  that  several 
writers  in  recent  issues  of  the  B.B.J.,  who 
have  criticised  the  proposed  Bill,  have 
been  raising  objections  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill  itself,  but  with 
the  County  Council  Bye-laws  which  will 
govern  the  working  of  the  Bill,  and  which 
need  not  be  all  of  one  pattern,  but  framed 
to  suit  each  individual  county,  and  the 
associations  can  use  their  influence  in 
drafting  them.  That  the  Bill  is  urgently 
required  there  can  be  no  doubt. — George 


[5602.]  Seeing  that  the  question  of 
foul  brood  legislation  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  Bee  Journal,  I  should  like 
to  put  in  a  word  or  so  in  favour  of  it.  I 
think  if  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Farmer, 
had  seen  as  much  foul  brood  in  Cornwall 
as  I  have,  and  seen  so  many  stocks  ruined 
by  it,  he  would  hail  the  Bill  with  some- 
thing akin  to  joy.  I  know  of  a  vei-y  good 
honey  district  where  the  disease  has  nearly 
killed  off  all  the  bees,  and  people  have 
given  up  bee-keeping  altogether  through 
its  ravages.  One  man  had  twenty  stocks, 
and  in  a  short  time  lost  the  lot !  He  tried 
again  after  a  few  years  with  the  same  re- 
sult ;  and  this  simply  because  he  was 
located  close  to  a  man  who  kept  bees  in 
skeps,  some  of  which  were  a  mass  of  cor- 
ruption. I  also  knew  a  man  in  Devon 
that  three  years  ago  had  over  thirty  stocks, 
quite  one-third  of  which  were  affected  more 
or  less  though  he  held  the  third-class  certi- 
ficate. I  say  such  a  man  is  a  gi'eat  danger 
to  bee-keeping  in  that  district.  We  are 
only  having  the  views  of  a  comparative  few 
through  the  B.B.J.  I  think  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  get  the  opinions  of  the  bulk 
of  bee-keepers  in  each  county,  and  I  would 
make  a  suggestion,  but  you  must  take  it 
for  what  it  is  worth. — J.   E.    S.,   London. 

[The     suggestion    made   is   hardly   now 
pi'acticable.— Eds.] 


THE  SEASON  IN  ESSEX. 
[5603.]  Bee-keepers  in  this  district  are 
much  disappointed  at  the  state  of  things 
in  their  hives,  so  far.  We  have  had  no 
rain  for  weeks,  and  the  temperature  has 
been  tropical,  with  the  result  that  every- 
thing is  dried  up,  and  the  bees  have  ap- 
parently little  or  no  foi-age ;  this,  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  slaughter  of  drones. — 
maiture  and  embryo' — which  has  already 
set  in  in  earnest.  The  limes,  which  were  in 
splendid  bloom,  were  scarcely  touched  by 
the  bees,  as  the  bloom  rapidly  became 
dried  up.  Clover,  at  time  of  writing,  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Friends 
around  here  assert  that  what  little  surplus 
they  have  is  being  carried  below,  so  that  a 
frantic  removal  of  supers  has  now  set  in ! 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  swarm  in  Rom- 
ford this  year,  although  last  season — which 
was  anathematised  as  being  "  really  too 
bad  " — we  all  rejoiced  in  the  excitement  of 
one  or  two  each.  My  own  stocks — four 
spring  count — are  a  disappointment,  and 
may,  I  fear,  be  taken  as  a  general  average. 
On  one  hive  worked  for  sections,  the  super 
has  never  been  occupied  :  probably  owing 
•  to  a  failure  in  the  "  Royal  "  line.  The 
other  three  hives,  which  are  being  worked 
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for  extracted,  were  supplied  with  drawn 
comb  on  frames  with  wide  ends.  If  the 
eight  frames  in.  each  are  fairly  filled  I 
shall  be  agreeably  surprised,  and  shall,  I 
believe,  not  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  in  these  parts.  It  is  feared,  however, 
that  1904  will  be  remembered  as.  a  regular 
scorcher,  atmospherically ;  but  a  regular 
"  fi'ost "  to  the  apiarian. — R.  J.  T.,  Kom- 
ford,  July  26. 


FORMALIN    FOR    DISINFECnNC. 

[5604.]  In  your  columns  last  year 
there  was  much  discussion  about  the  use 
of  formalin  as  a  "cure."  I  have  given 
it  a  good  trial,  but  cannot  report  any 
satisfactory  result,  certainly  not  whei'e 
combs  with  sealed  honey  were  treated. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  gas  has  the 
power  of  permeating  the  honey  and  killing 
the  germs. 

It  may  possibly  be  of  use  on  empty 
combs,  and  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
other  bee-keepers  what  their  experience 
has  been. 

I  have  also  been  much  interested  in 
the  foul  brood  discussion  in  your 
columns  and  should  like  to  be  al- 
lowed to  comment  on  Mr.  W.  J.  Farmer's 
remarks  anent  the  general  prevalency  of 
the  pest.  I  quite  concur  with  Mr.  F.  J. 
Cribb  (5587)  that  the  disease  is  more, 
prevalent  than  most  bee-keepers  are  aware 
of.  Taking  tliis  neighbourhood,  I  muy 
say,  three  years  ago  when  I  took  up  bee- 
keeping, there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  of 
it  here  although  it  was  known  to  exist 
about  six  miles  away. 

I  unfortunately  acquired  some  bees  af- 
fected with  foul  brood  from  two  sources, 
one  in  the  town,  without  being  aware  of  't 
at  the  time.  Since  then  it  has  been  an  up- 
hill fight  for  me.  I  have  noticed  the 
disease  both  in  frame-hives  and  skeps 
in  several  directions  in  the  town  as  well 
as  in  villages  around.  But  very  few  bee- 
keepers in  this  district  seem  to  know 
what  the  disease  really  is  and  therefore 
cannot  recognise  it. 

In  this  district,  therefore,  I  can  readily 
say  that  the  disease  exists  more  than 
bee-keepers  imagine,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  case  as  a  rule  over  the  whole  of  the 
country. 

I  send  name,  and  sign— North  Dorset, 
July  27. 

FOUL  BROOD   LEGISLATION. 

[5605.]  The  Lindsey  County  Council  of 
Lincolnshire  to-day  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  to  petition  Lord  Onslow  to 
present  the  Bill  for  the  better  .prevention 
of  foul  brood,  as  desired  by  the  Lincoln- 
shire B.K.  A.— F.  J.  Cribb,  Sand  Rock. 
House,  Retford,  July  29. 


BIRDS    AND    BEES. 

[5606.]  I  saw  a  flycatcher  (her  young 
ones  sitting  on  a  tree  by  my  apiary)  catch- 
ing bees  as  they  flew  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  giving  them  to  her  brood. 
Not  being  sure  that  they  were  bees  she 
was  catching,  I  shot  a  young  one,  and 
on  opening  it  I  found  two  drones  inside. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  they  only 
catch  the  drones,  as  if  this  is  so  they  must 
do  a  certain  amount  of  good  in  an  apiary, 
as  there  always  seems  too  many  of  them. 
— W.  A.   Meg«inson,  Atherstone. 


HONEY  IMPORTS   FOR  1903. 

HOME   AND    FOREIGN. 

[5607.]  The  enclosed  particulars  of 
honey  imports,  worked  out  from  the  last 
issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  will, 
I  hope,  prove  of  interest  to  bee-keepers 
who  work  their  apiaries  on  business  lines. 
— T.  I.  Weston,  Vice-chairman,  B.B.K. A., 
Hook,  Winchfield,  July  29.  " 

PARTICULARS   OF   IMPORTS   OF   HONEY 
DURING  1903. 

Dec'ared 
value. 

Cwt.       £  P.  lice. 

OeimaDy 322       450  price  per  lb.  2  994 

France 1,642    4,448    ,,  ,,  5804 

Italy  212       334    ,,  „  3-375 

U.S.A.  Atlantic 2,413    2  935     „  ,,  2-607 

„       Pacific    813    1,228    ,,  ,,  3  236 

Peru 540       513     ,,  ,,  2  035 

Chile 4,435    4,507  ■  „  „  2179 

Other  foreign  countries      614       750    ,,  ,,  2-617 

Total  foreign 10,991  15,166  average  per  lb.  2  956 

Australia 4        10  price  per  lb.     5  357 

Canada.. ;.       177       371    „  ,,  4491 

West  India  Islands 11,629  13,834  „  ,,  2571 

Other   Briti.9h    Posses- 
sions        570       968    ,,  ,,  3-639 

Total  Biitish 12,280  15,183averageperlb.  2  049 

Total  imports 23,271  30.349 


Queries  and  ^ti^lm. 


[3507.]  Combs  Breaking  Down,  etc.  —  I 
should  be  j)leased  if  you  could  give  me  any 
explanation  of  the  following  unfortunate 
catastrophe:  — 

1.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  bee-keepeiv  in 
skeps  for  many  years,  was  persuaded  by 
me  to  start  using  the,  modern  movable 
frame-hive.  After  having  made  two  hives 
("  W.B.C."  pattern)  I  drove  four  skejss  last 
autumn,  putting  two  lots  in  each  hive  on 
new  foundation  for  him.  They  were  fed, 
and  did  excellently.  At  the  end  of  May 
I  supered  one  for  him  with  "  Standard  " 
frames,  and  the  combs  were  soon  built 
and    filled, .  and    when     about     one-third 
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sealed  .over  I  put  a  shallow  super  under- 
neath the  standard  frame  one.  So  far  all 
had  gone  well  but  my  friend  sent  me  word 
the  next  day  that  the  bees  were  outside, 
and  I  thought  it  was  perhaps  due  to  their 
being  upset — as,  indeed,  it  was  so — by 
moving  the  super,  and  that  they  would 
settle  down  in  time.  The  distance  from 
my  house  is  over  two  miles,  and,  being 
busy,  I  could  not  go  until  the  fourth  day, 
upon  which  I  had  received  word  that 
honey  was  running  out  from  floor-board, 
and  dead  bees  lying  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. That  evening  I  went,  and  upon 
opening  the  hive  I  found  evei-y  comb  in 
toj)  super  broken  and  fallen  down,  and  bees 
drowned.  The  honey  had  run  down  through 
the  shallow  super,  and  here  was  another 
batch  of  dead  bees  ;  but,  most  surprising 
of  all  was  the  examination  of  the  brood- 
chamber,  for  the  results  were  identically 
the  same,  most  of  combs  containing  brood 
and  honey,  broken  off  and  fallen,  honey 
run  out,  and  the  whole  stock  of  bees 
drowned.  I  may  say  that  the  comb  was 
properly  wired  in,  the  wire  not  having 
broken  or  given  way,  and  the  breakage 
taking  place  1  in.  or  1^  in.  from  the  top 
bar.  Of  course,  had  my  friend  examined 
hive  at  once  the  loss  of  bees  and  brood- 
chamber  could  have  been  averted  ;  but, 
owing  to  its  being  his  first  year  with  boxes, 
he  had  not  the  necessary  confidence ; 
had  I  also  gone  at  once  it  could  have  been 
partially  avoided— this  I  know,  but  what 
I  do  not  know  is  the  cause. 

My  own  humble  opinion  —  probably 
wrong — is  that  the  bees  were  annoyed  at 
honey  being  moved,  and  set  up  such  a 
heat  that  the  combs  simply  melted,  and 
gave  way. 

I  may  mention  that  it  was  during  the 
time  of  the  earth-tremor  in  Staffordshire, 
and  weather  very  hot. 

2.  Is  honey  extracted  before  being  sealed 
as  good  as  that  which  is  extracted  after- 
wards? 

3.  Would  you  kindly  give  a  list— in  order 
of  merit — of  flowers  producing  nectar  for 
bees — in  England,  of  course  ? 

An  explanation  would  set  at  rest  the 
mind  of. — Puzzled,  Stafford. 

Reply. — 1.  Insufficient  ventilation  and 
excessive  heat  no  doubt  caused  the  combs 
to  become  soft  and  break  down.  The 
earth-tremor  of  itself  would  be  hardly 
violent  enough  to  do  the  damage.  If  the 
hive  was  not  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays  this  would  also  cause  the  combs 
to  break  down.  2.  No  ;  and  not  until  the 
superfluous  moisture  has  been  evaporated. 
3.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  publish 
a  list  of  such  flowers ;  but  the  best  are 
fruit  trees,  such  as  apple,  cherry,  pear, 
and  raspberry,  then  white  clover  and  sain- 
foin yield  the  main  supply.  A  list  of 
flowers,  with  their  values,  can  be  procured 


from  Messrs.   Sutton  and  Sons,   Reading, 
and  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

[3508.]  Syrup  and  Honey  from  Brood- 
Combs  as  Bee  Food. — Will  you  kindly  say  in 
B.B.J.  1.  Whether  syrup  and  honey  that 
have  been  extracted  from  brood-combs  (to 
allow  queen  more  room  to  lay  eggs)  needs 
any  special  preparation,  or  mixing  with 
fresh  syrup  before  being  given  as  food  in 
autumn  ?  2.  What  is  honey-dew  ?  I  can- 
not find  it  mentioned  in  the  "  Guide  Book." 
3.  Could  you  tell  me  the  principle  on 
which  the  "  Wells "  hive  is  worked,  and 
what  advantages  are  gained  ?  4.  Should 
combs  that  have  traces  of  foul  brood  of 
very  old  standing,  but  none  of  recent  date, 
be  used  again,  either  by  the  stock  from 
which  they  were  taken  or  in  any  other, 
and  should  these  combs  be  treated  in  any 
special  way?  I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign 
— Grip,  Alloa,  N.B. 

Reply. — 1.  No  preparation  if  it  is  of 
about  same  consistency  as  the  ordinary 
syrup-food  given  in  autumn.  2.  Honey- 
dew  is  a  sweet,  saccharine  substance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants. 
There  are  two  substances  that  go  by  this 
name,  one  exuded  from  leaves,  as  above 
stated,  the  other  by  aphidian  insects  on 
leaves,  etc.  3.  Your  best  course  i.i  io 
obtain  the  pamphlet  on  the  "  Wells " 
system  published  by  Mr.  George  Wells, 
Eccles,  Aylesford,  Kent,  who  originated 
the  system  in  question.  4.  On  no  account 
should  combs  that  have  contained  foul 
brood  be  used  again  for  bee-purposes. 

[3509.]  Transferring  Bees  from  Sh'ps  to 
Frame  Hives. — I  have  been  a  reader  of 
your  journal  for  several  years,  and  have 
six  hives  of  bees,  two  of  which  are  swai*ms 
of  this  year.  The  first  swarmed  on  June  9, 
the  second  on  the  18th,  and  they  are  both 
at  jDresent  in  straw  skeps,  as  I  could  not 
get  frame-hives  at  the  time  that  they 
swarmed.  Now  I  have  the  hives  ready, 
and  the  skeps  are  full  of  brood  and  honey, 
this  being  a  fine  honey  district.  I  wish 
to  get  them  into  their  new  homes  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for 
the  winter.  How  am  I  to  get  them  into 
these  frame-hives  ?  I  send  name  and  sign 
— C.  A.  B.,  Aylesbury. 

Reply. — Our  advice  is  to  winter  the  bees 
in  their  pi'esent  skeps  and  defer  trans- 
ferring till  next  spring.  This  will  be 
found  true  economy  in  the  end,  because 
the  bees  will  winter  better,  no  brood  will 
be  sacrificed,  and  no  feeding  required, 
while  a  full  supply  of  natural  honey  and 
good  batch  of  late-bred  bees  will  cause  the 
skeps  to  be  in  excellent  condition  for  trans- 
ferring themselves  to  the  frame-hives  early 
next  year.  You  will  thus  get  straight, 
well-built  combs  instead  of  patched -up 
ones,  and  the  stocks  will  probably  be  in 
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better  oMer  for  storing  surplus  than  if 
wintered  in  frame-hives,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  trouble  involved  in  transferring  and 
feeding  up  for  winter. 

[3510.]  Bemoving  Sees  from  Church  Boof. 
— I  should  be  glad  of  directions  which 
would  enable'  me  to  remove  an  old- 
established  colony  of  bees  located  in  the 
roof  of  the  chancel  of  my  church.  The 
entrance  to  the  bombs  is  at  the  angle  of 
two  walls,  and  the  bees  get  under  the 
slates,  by  means  of  an  opening  below  the 
zinc  watercourse  between  the  two  roofs  of 
the  chancel  and  nave.  The  height  of  en- 
trance from  ground  is  about  10  ft.  There 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  the 
bees  have  built  combs  in  the  roof,  because 
the  slates  outside  and  the  plastering  inside 
the  church  eflEectually  hide  them.  I  there- 
fore ask  :  How  should  I  proceed  to  dr-ve 
them  into,  a  "  W.B.C."  hive,  and  will  it  be 
a  difficult  operation?  I  do  not  think  of 
attempting  the  removal  until  Michaelmas. 
— (Rev.)  R.  T.  de  C,  Somerset. 

P.S. — The  enclosed  photo  shows  the 
exact  position  where  the  bees  enter  ;  it  '.s 
just  below  the  arrow  marked  on  photo. 

Reply. — The  photo  sent  makes  it  quite 
clear  that  the  bees  cannot  be  "  driven " 
from  roof  at  all.  Nor  can  the  position  of 
combs  be  ascertained  without  removal  of 
slates  outside  or  plastering  within.  If  the 
bees  must  be  got  out,  removal  of  slales 
would  be  simplest  and  least  costly,  but  for 
the  bees  alone  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble,  seeing  how  cheaply  driven  lots  of 
bees  may  be  had  in  autumn.  If  removal  is 
absolutely  necessary  it  would  need  the  help 
of  some  one  with  practical  experience,  as 
the  task  is  beyond  the  powers  of  a 
beginner. 

[3511.]  Bees  Transferring  Theviselves  to 
Frame-Hives  in  Autumn. — I  bought  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  May  last,  and  they  are 
now  well  settled  in  a  skep,  but,  being 
anxious  to  start  a  frame-hive,  and  as  I  left 
it  rather  late,  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  drive 
them  from  the  skep,  and  so  lose  so  much 
brood.  I  have  therefore  put  in  frames  of 
comb  in  brood-chamber,  and  set  the  skep 
on  top  of  them.  Have  I  done  right  ?  What 
is  best  for  the  future? — M.  J.,  Swansea. 

Reply. — There  will  be  no  chance  of  the 
bees  transferring  their  brood-nests  from 
skeps  to  frame-hives  so  late  in  the  season  as 
end  of  July.  This  being  so,  the  question 
of  the  future  is  all  that  remains  for  reply. 
On  this  we  should  advise  leaving  the  skep 
where  it  is  till  end  of  August,  then  examine 
and  ascertain  the  condition  of  frames  in 
lower  hive.  If — as  we  expect — little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  in  them,  remove  the 
hive  and  allow  the  skep  to  take  its  place 
on  floor-board.     Winter  the  bees  in  skep, 


and  repeat  the  transferring  operation  at 
end  of  April  next  year. 

[3512.]  Driving  Condemned  Bees  for 
Cottagers. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  your 
opinion  as  to  the  best  time  for  driving 
bees  from  cottagers'  skeps  ?  The  yield 
from  the  limes  is  over,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  dry  season,  there  is  very  little  clover 
in  bloom,  therefore  the  only  apparent 
soui'ces  of  supply  are  the  blackberries  and 
garden  flowers.  This,  being  so,  I  ima,gine 
the  end  of  August  would  be  the  best  time 
for  cottagers  to  take  the  honey,  or  would 
it  be  more  economical  to  take  it  earlier 
and  run  the  risk  of  finding  brood  in  the 
central  combs  ?  I  am  anxious  to  get 
several  driven  lots  for  stocking  empty 
hives.  I  send  name,  and  sign — Sttbscribeb, 
Dorset. 

Reply. — It  is  advantageous  to  defer 
driving  condemned  bees  as  late  in  the 
autumn  as  convenient,  providing  time  is 
left  for  feeding  up  the  driven  bees  and 
before  cold  weather  stops  them  from  sealing 
over  the  food  given  them  for  wintering  on. 
The  advantage  is  gained  by  securing  the 
last  batch  of  brood  reared,  the  value  of 
which  is  found  in  the  early  spring  when 
foragers  are  needed  to  take  the  place  of 
worn-out  bees,  which  die  off  so  rapidly  at 
that  time. 


PRESS    CUTTING. 

QrEEXS   FIGHTING. 

Writing  of  bees  reminds  me  of  a  very 
interesting  and  curious  duel  between  two 
rival  queen  bees,  which  a  friend  of  mine 
once  witnessed.  The  two  queens  were 
placed  under  a  tumbler,  and  there  they 
fought  a  strange  battle.  They  grappled 
and  curled  round  each  other,  and  seemed 
ready  again  and  again  to  inflict  the  fatal 
sting.  But  it  was  half-an-hour  or  so  before 
one  queen  stung  and  killed  the  other.  Only 
one  queen  used  her  sting,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  they  hesitated  and  waited  till  they 
both  felt  sure — through  some  mysterious 
influence — which  was  the  queen  that  ought 
to  live,  and  which  was  the  queen  that 
should  be  slain,  for  the  good  of  the 
race.  My  friend  believes  that  in  a  duel 
between  queen  bees  only  one  uses  her  sting, 
the  other,  when  she  is  convinced  that  she 
ought  to  perish,  submitting  to  her  fate ! 
It  may  seem  incredible  to  those  who  do  not 
study  bees  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
if  both  queens  in  their  death  grapple  were 
to  use  their  stings,  a  hive  might  frequently 
be  thrown  back,  if  not  in  the  end  actually 
destroyed.  True,  the  bees  can  make  a  new 
queen  by  royal  jelly,  etc.,  out  of  the  grub 
of  a  common  worker ;  but  only  provided 
they  have  grubs  of  less  than  three  days 
old. — Land  and  Water. 
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A  nominal  charge  of  3>.  6d.  ia  made  for  notices  in 
this  column,  which  covers  cost  of  insertion  from  order 
till  date  oj  show.  Canh  should  cLOOOmpany  orders  for 
insertion, 

August  10,  at  "Wye.— Kent  Honey  Show.— Several 
classes  for  Extracted  and  Comb  Honey,  Trophy,  Wax, 
Mead,  Cakes,  &c.,  &c.  Liberal  cash  prizes  and  silver 
medals.  Open  Classes  for  Single  1-lb  Jar  Extracted 
Honey  (Light) ;  Bitto  (Dark) ;  Single  1-lb.  Section,  with 
prizes  of  20s.,  lOs.,  and  5s.  in  each  class.  Bee  Demon- 
strations, Horticultural  Show,  Cycle  Sports,  &c. 
Schedules  from  J.  Tippen,  Secretary,  Wye,  Ashford, 
Kent.    Entries  close  August  5. 

August  11,  at  Bath..— Annual  Show  of  the  Bristol, 
Srinerset,  and  South  Glos.  BK.A.  Seven  open  classes 
for  honey,  &c.  Cash  prizes  to  value  of  £8  lis. 
Schedules  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Brewer,  26,  Lambridge-place, 
Bath.    Entries  closed. 

August  11,  at  Goo'e.— Annual  Show  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Goole  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Six  open  classes,  including  separate  classes 
for  light  and  dark  extracted  honey.  Good  prizes  and 
low  entry-fee  (viz.,  6d.).  For  schedulfs,  apply  to 
Secretaries,  J.  Luddington  and  H.  S.  White,  Lindnm 
House,  Goole.    Entries  close  August  6. 

August  13,  at  Lancaster.— Show  of  Honey,  Ac, 
in  connection  with  the  Lancaster  Agricultural  Society's 
Annual  Show.  Open  classes  for  six  1-lb.  sections  ;  six 
1-lb.  jars  extracted  honay  (light) ;  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted 
honey  (dark);  and  beeswax.  Local  class  for  three 
shallow  frames.  Lanes.  B.K  A.  silver  and  bronze  medals 
and  other  specials.  Schedules  from  Thos.  Armitstead 
&  Son,  Lancaster.    Entries  close  Augutt  4. 

August  13,  at  Burry  Port.— Honey  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Burry  Port  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Wales.  Six  open  classes,  including  one  f(  r 
single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey,  with  free  entiy.  First 
prize,  12s  6d.  :  second,  7s.  6d. ;  third,  4s. ;  fourth,  2s. 
Entries  close  August  9. 

August    13,    at    Hawkshead,  Lancashire.— 

Honey  Show  in  connection  with  Flower  yhow.  Six 
classes.  Also  two  medals  offered  by  the  Lanes.  BK.A. 
Schedules  from  A.  Hargreaves,  Hon.  Sec,  Hawkshead. 

August  17.  iat  Badstock,  Bath.— Honey  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Radstock  and  District  Horticul- 
tural Association.  Open  classes,  three  prizes  in'  each, 
for  six  1-lb.  sections ;  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey, 
and  two  shallow-frames  for  extracting.  Members  class 
for  single  1-lh.  jar  extracted  honey.  Schedules  from 
B.  M.  Clark,  Sec  ,  Fox  Hill,  Badstock.  Entries  close 
August  10. 

August  17  and  18,  in  "The  Quarry,"  Shrews- 
bury.— Annual  Show  of  the  Shropshire  B.K.A.  in  con 
neetion  with  the  Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete.  Eight 
open  classes  for  Honey  Entry  free  for  1-lb.  Jar  and  1-lb. 
Section.  Schedules  from  S.  Cartwright,  Hon  Sec, 
Shawbury,  Shrewsbury.    Entries  close  August  5. 

August  24,  at  Fleetwood.— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
Sec,  Kossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Entries 
close  August  14. 

Aueust  24,  at  Sandbach.— Honey  Department  of 
th«  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground. Schedules  from  T.  A.  Beckett,  St.  Werburgh's 
Chambers,  Chester.  Entries  close  August  3  (at 
rouble  fees  to  August  10). 

August  24,  at  Bradford  Abbas,  Dorse*.— 
Annual  Show  of  the  Yetminster  and  District  B.K.A.  in 
the  old  Vicarage  ground.  Three  open  classes,  including 
three  lib.  jars  extracted  honey  and  three  1-lb.  sections. 
Schedules  (with  entry  form)  from  G.  Leeding,  Hon.  Sec, 
Bradford  Abbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset.  Entries  close 
August  20. 

August  24,  at  Reading.— Honey  Show  of  the 
Berks  B.  K.A.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion   of    the    Reading   Horticultural    Society.      Open 


classes  for  comb  honey  in  sections  and  for  extracted 
honey.  Local  classes  include  prizes  of  20s.,  15s.,  10s., 
and  5s.  for-  honey  trophy.  Also  classes  for  owners  of 
small  apiaries.  Schedules  from  0.  W.  Bishop-Acker- 
man,  Hon.  Sec.  Berks  B.K.A.,  131,  Klng's-road, 
Reading.    Entries  close  August  21. 

August  24  and  25,  at  Leamington.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K.A.,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  L1an?ollen.— In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extr.acted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Bank,  Llangollen. 
Entries  close  August  1 1 . 

August  25,  at  Montgomery.- Montgomery  and 
District  Horticultural  Society.  Open  classes  for  honey, 
six  1-lb.  sections  and  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey. 
Prizes  lOs.,  5s,,  2s.  6d.  Entrance  fee  Is.  each  class. 
Many  open  classes,  flowers,  fruit,  vegetables.  For 
schedules,  apply  Mr.  W.  ,7ones,  Secretary.  E  itrits 
close  August  18. 

August  27.— Twelfth  Annual  Show  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  Beekeepers'  Association.  Five  open  classes 
for  extracted  and  comb-honey  and  wax.  Schedule  and 
entry  form  from  Hon.  Sec,  S.  M'Vie,  Essex  Park 
Cottage,  Dumfries.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  27,  at  Barnton,  North -wicb. —In  con- 
neetion  with  the  Barnton  Horticultural  Society.  Six 
local  classes,  and  classes  open  to  the  county,  and 
membei's  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  for  twelve  1-lb.  jars 
extracted  honey,  and  for  1-lb.  beeswax.  The  C. B.K.A. 
give  their  silver  medal  to  winner  of  first  prize  for 
twelve  jars  of  lioney.  Schedules  from  Mr.  S.  Wade, 
Barnton,  Northwich.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.- Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  and  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  IDs.,  5s.,  and 
2s.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  10s.  and  5s.),  along  with 
silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  vi6  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 

September  3  to  10  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall.  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
Confectioners',  Bakers',  and  Allied  Traders'  (12th) 
Annual  Exhibition  aud  Market.  Numerous  classes  and 
liberal  prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  bees- 
wax.  Open  to  all  British  Bee-k  eeppr.«!.  Schedules 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  OfHces, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad  street,  London,  EC. 

September  17  to  24,  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall.  London.— Horey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  and  Market  of  the  Grocery 
and  Kindred  Trades.  Numerous  classes  and  liberal 
prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  beeswax. 
Open  to  all  British  Bee-keener".  Schedules 
from  H.  S  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

Special  Notice.— In  connection  with  above  Shows 
there  will  be  a  Working  Exhibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey -production,  including  Demon- 
stratiorts  with  Live  Bees  and  extracting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts.    (See  large  advt.  p.  v.) 

September  14  and  15,  in  "Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh.— Eleventh  Exhibition  of  the  Midlothian 
B.K.A.  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultuial  Society.  Twenty-four  classes,  with  good 
prizes,  for  honey  and  beeswax,  including  seven  open 
classes  (three  prizes  in  each).  Schedules  from  W.  Reid, 
Secretary,  Heriot,  Midlothian.  Entries  close  Sep- 
tember 7. 

September  15,  16,  and  17,  at  Ciystal  Palace. 
— Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  &c.  Twenty-five 
classes  (ten  open  to  alD.  Increased  prizes  and  medals. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Secretary,  Marden  House 
Eedhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 

October  4  to  7,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London.— Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 
Numerous  and  liberal  prizes  for  honey,  &c.,  including 
the  valuable  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the  B. B.K.A 
Schedules  from  Mr.  Wm.  0.  Young,  Secretary,  12, 
Hanover-square,  London,  W.  Entries  close 
September  5. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  af^tini/  jor  addretnes  of  manujac- 
turers  or  corref ponder, ts,  or  where  appUames  can  be 
pnrrhaped,  or  replies  giving  svch  inforntation.  can  only 
be  inserted  as  adverti-iements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'neral 
gold  o1  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  adrertisemeTt''.  We 
vr.ih  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  aduonce  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  ahiaysbe  replied  to  in  the  issue im- 
m(diately  foUoiring  the  ncripf  of  'heir  ecmmunications 

Grip  (Ellon,  l^.B.).~Mating  of  Bees.— 
The  appearance  of  drone  sent  shows  that 
it  had  mated  with  a  queen. 

"  AoLisAN  "  (Torphins,  N.B.). — The  most 
recent  descriptions  of  how  to  make  bee- 
hives, bee-houses,  etc.,  will  be  found  in 
the  "  Practical  Note  Book,"  price  Is.  Id. 
post  free  from  this  office. 
Honey    Samples. 

***  We  have  been  notified  from  the  Post 
Office  of  a  package  received  broken  with 
honey  running  from  it,  and  therefore 
unfit  for  transit  with  the  mails.  It  was 
posted  at  ,  and  the  office 

where  the  package  lies  is  so  far  away  we 
have  not  troubled  to  send  for  it.  We 
trust  this  intimation  will  suffice  to  ac- 
count for  no  reply  being  received  by  the 
sender. 

Cymraes  (Anglesea). — Honey  is  excellent 
on  all  points,  and  would  certainly  stand 
a  good  chance  on  the  show-bench. 

G.  J.  W.  (Chester). — Honey  is  from  mixed 
sources,  but  its  quality  is  deteriorated 
by  aJi  admixture  of  honeydew.  With 
regard  to  "  what  such  honey  is  worth," 
it  is  difficvilt  to  compare  it  in  value  to 
"clover  honey  worth.  lOd.  per  lb.," 
seeing  that  the  latter  is  suitable  for  tab.e 
Suspected  Combs. 

F.  W.  (Saltash). — No  disease  in  comb  sent, 
brood  is  chilled  only.  It  is  impossible 
for  "  the  larvae  to  melt  away  in  the 
cells  "  as  stated  ;  they  can  only  die  from 
either  cold  or  from  disease.  We  should 
suppose  the  stock  to  be  weak  in  number 
and  unable  to  cover  the  brood  or  keep  it 
warm.  We  regret  your  letter  has  been 
mislaid,  hence  delay  in  reply. 

J.  I.  (Thornaby  -  on  -  Tees).  —  Comb  is 
affected  with  foul  brood. 

Beginner  (Staffs).  —  Brood  in  your 
sample  is  diseased.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
a  recent  outbreak,  biit  foul  brood  of  old 
standing.  The  ap]Dearance  indicates  the 
use  of  some  disinfectant  or  preventive, 
as  most  of  the  larvae  being  reared  are 
chilled  only. 

Bees  (Belfast). — No.  1  is  affected  with 
foul  brood,  though  not  badly,  as  yet. 
No.  2,  chilled  brood  only  in  sample. 

S.  C.  (Leicester). — Very  bad  case  of  foul 
brood.     We  advise  burning  the  lot ! 

*^(.*  Sev  ral  Letters  and  Queries  are  un- 
avoidably held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
space. 


Special    Prepaid  Advertisements- 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence ;  for  evry  additional 
Three  words  or  under.  One  Penny 

FINE  TESTED  1904  QUEENS,  reared  from  selected 
workers.  Hardy  and  prolific.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Guaranteed  healthy  and  safe  arrival.  Whiting,  Valley 
Apiaries,  Hundon,  Clare,  Suffolk.  C  48 

DRIVEN  BEE^  FOR  SALE     What  Offers  per  lb.  ? 
Also  Stocks  Bees  in   Straw    Skeps  a'  d  Wooden 
Pails.    J.  Wayman,  Cottenham,  Cambridge.  C  45 

WANTED,  a  LADY'S  CYCLE,  light,  free  wheel. 
Will  exchange  Three  Bar-Framed  Hives,  well 
ftocked,  healthy.  Inspection  inviied.  J.  Bolt,  12, 
Church-street,  Dunstable.  c  41 

UEENS     (Virgins    and    Fertilea)    from    Is.    each. 
Kuclel  fiom  7s.  6d.    Dawkins,  Sutton  Coldfle'd. 

ANTED   at  once,    DRIVEN   BEES,   with   Queen. 
State    particulars.       Pkiestley,     Eishworth, 
Yorkshire.  c  52  ' 

ANTED,    offers  for  KODAK   PUCKhX   CAMERA. 
Cost  22s.    Exchange  Clover  Honey,  Italian  Bees 
(Healthy),  Pullets.      O.    Couithurst,    6,    Oak    Bank- 
avenue.  Blarklpy,  Manche'tfr. 

FERTILE  QUEENS,  ready  now,  3s.  6d.,  in  intio- 
ducing  cages.  Cheap  STANDARD  FRAMES 
WANTED,  no  saw-cut.  Send  sample  and  price.  E.  W. 
Carbines,  Cardinham,  Cornwall. c  60 

BEE  AND  POULTRY  FARM.  Freehold,  7  acres, 
FOR  S4.LE.  excellent  h^use,  garden,  and  out- 
buildings, 20 .stocks,  very  healthy  district.  Whitfield, 
Bamfleld,  Medstead,  Alresford.  Hants.  c  47 

HEALTHY  DRIVEN  BEES.     Ready  for  delivery  at 
once,  5s.  per  lot,  put  on  rail  same  day.     W.  D.  T. 
Richards,  Postman,  gingswinford,  Dudley,  Worrs.  c  56 

EXTRACTOR   (Little    Wonder)    FOR    SALE,    good 
condition,  cheap.     "Rowanlea,"  Ashford,  Kent. 
0  46  , 

qOTH  YE-A-R.  —  RELIABLE  QUEENS,  ?s.  9d \ 
Z^Cy  Selfcted,  5s.,  in  Introducing  Cages,  deJivereit. 
Small  Swarms,  5s,  6d.  on  rail,  cases  free.  Alsford, 
Expe-^t,  Haydon,  Sherborne. c  59 

EXTRACTOR,    condition    perfect,  14s.   6d.,   1  cwt., 
Ripener,  8s.     Bees  on  4  frames  of  brood,  12s.  6d. 
Honey  press,  4s.  (id.     W.    Woods,    Normandy,    near 

Guildford. c  61 

1  Q  HEALTHY  LOTS  DRIVEN  BEES  FOR  SALE, 
1  Zi  3s.  each  if  boxes  are  sent.  Comley,  Dynevor- 
place,  Fairford,  Olos. c  49 

FERTILE    QUEENS,    1904  tested,    8s.  ;    very  good 
strain.      Cages  free.      Stoppaed,   Grove  Avenue' 

Chilwell,  Nottingham. c  58 

CWT.  HONEY  FOR  SALE,  in  bulk,  or  in  2  or  31b. 
stone  and  glass  jars.    Blake,  Barford,  Salisbury. 
c  57 

DRIVEN  BEES  from  Strong  Healthy  Stocks,  with 
Young  Fertile  Queens,  4s.  6d.     Order?  in  rotation. 
W.  Sole.  Expert,  105,  Graham-road,  Wimbledon,    c  £0 

WANTED,     DRIVEN    BEES,     3  lots,    4  lb.    each. 
QuiLLiAM,  Fallacain,  Onchan,  Isle  of  Man.  c  54 

BEES  FOR  SALE,  10  Stocks  in  Bar  Frame  Hives,  and 
10  doz.  worked  cut  Shallow  Bars.   Offers  ?  Rogkrs, 
Heath  Apiary,  St.  Albans. c  5f> 

NEW  HONEY  in  28-lb.  tins,  5Cs.  per  cwt.  ;    Sample 
4d.  Cah  orders  only.  Owen  Browning,  Apiarist, 
Ashley.  Kingsoniborne,  Hants.  •  C  52 

BEE  GLOVES  (with  gauntlets),    new  material,  safe 
and  sure,  2s.  6d.  post  free.      Grebxhill,  Graham- 
road,  Wimbledon.  c  2 
RIVEN  bEks  wan  rED  ai  earliest  daie  possible. 
Pi  ice    per   lb.    to    Macdonald,    School   House, 
Morish,  Ballindal'och.                                                   c  3S 

NEW    "  W.B.C. "  HIVES,   with   frames,    15s.    each. 
Parkes,  Hooton  Park,  Cheshire. c  29 

GUARANTEED    good    EXTRACTED     HONEY,     in 
14  lb.    tins  and   upwards.      Sample  3d.      DAVID 
HANCOX,  Deddington,  Oxon. ^ c  37 

ENGLISH  M.4lDE  HONEY  JARS.      1  lb.  screw  cap, 
16s.  6d.  per  gross.    .Tas.  Dyson,  Stainforth,  near 
Doncaster.  0  4 
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(Kdit0ral  ^0tos,  &c. 


THE  AUTUMN  HONEY  SHOWS. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  diminishing  list  of 
"  Shows  to  Come  "  in  our  columns,  we  ven- 
ture to  remind  readers  who  are  interested 
in  shows  as  exhibitors  that  the  date  of 
closing  entries  for  several  autumn  exhibi- 
tions is  near  at  hand.  Of  the  dozen  or  so 
shows  for  which  entries  can  still  be  made 
by  far  the  most  imiDortant  are  the  Trade 
Exhibitions  and  Markets,  held  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall  next  month,  followed  by 
the  "  Dairy  Show "  at  the  same  hall  in 
October.  Of  these,  the  first,  popularly 
known  as  the  "Confectioners'  and  Bakers'," 
opens  on  September  3,  and  continues  till 
the  10th  ;  while  the  second,  equally  well 
known  as  the  "  Grocers',"  begins  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  and  closes  on  the  24th.  Some 
particulars  of  these  shows  ap]Dear  in  our 
advertising  pages  of  this  issue,  and  fuller 
details  of  the  numerous  and  exceptionally 
valuable  money  prizes  offered  for  competi- 
tion— nearly  £100  in  all — will  be  found  in 
the  schedules,  now  ready,  and  obtainable, 
post  free,  on  application.  Rarely  has  an 
opportunity  occurred  of  securing  valuable 
prizes  in  a  season  of  comparative  honey 
scarcity  such  as  this,  and  we  trust  those 
who  have  a  chance  will  take  advantage  of  it 
by  making  an  entry  without  delay. 


HONEY     IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
July,  1904,  was  £4,652.— From  a  return 
furnished  to  the  Bkitish  Bee  Journal  by 
the  Statistical  Office,  H.M.  Customs. 


ROYAL    LANCASHIRE    AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

SHOW  AT  SOUTJIPORT. 

The  above  show,  held  on  July  29  and 
three  following  days,  was  again  a  success, 
the  attendance  being  very  satisfactory. 
The  Society  jDrovided  for  a  big  show  by 
offering  liberal  prizes  and  medals  in  the 
honey  department. 

The  display  of  honej^  was  very  satisfac- 
tory considering  the  untoward  honey 
season  in  Lancashire  this  year.  The 
trophies  made  a  splendid  show  of  them- 
selves, and  the  other  classes  also  made  a 
good  and  interesting  show. 

The  Rev.  T.  J.  Evans,  Tarvin  Vicarage, 
Chester,  and  Mr.  J.  Gray,  Long  Eaton, 
officiated  as  judges  of  the  exhibits,  and 
made  the  following  awards:  — 

OPEN    CLASSES. 

Tropliy  of  Honey. — 1st  (£3),  J.  Pearman, 


Derby ;  2nd  (£2),  Geo.  Rose,  Liverpool ; 
3rd  (£1  10s.),  Jas.  Jones,  Wegber  Quarry, 
Carnforth. 

Twelve  1-lb  Sections.  —  1st  (£2  and 
B.B.K.A.  silver  medal),  A.  W.  Weather- 
hogg,  Willoughton,  Lincoln  ;  2nd  (£1),  W. 
Woodley,  Beedon,  Newbury;  3rd  (10s.), 
W.  Patchett,  Caistor,  Lines. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Tlxtracted  Honey. — 1st 
(£2  and  B.B.K.A.  bronze  medal),  W. 
Patchett  ;  2nd  (£1),-  Fred.  Powers,  And- 
over;  3rd  (10s.),  T.  S.  Holdsworth,  Kirton 
Lindsey,  Lines. 

Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  Medium-Coloured  Ex- 
tracted Honey. — 1st  (£1),  John  Helme, 
Weobley,  Herts;  2nd  (10s.),  Jas.  Jones; 
3rd  (5s.),  T.   S.   Holdsworth. 

Tiro  Frames  nf  Comh  Honey  for  Extraet- 
inij.  —  1st  (£1),  J.  Stirzakei',  Poulton-le- 
Fylde;  2n(l  (10s.),  (ieo.  M.  Tune,  Llan- 
gollen. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  (hanulated  Honey. — 
1st  (15s.),  T.  S.  Holdsworth;  2nd  (10s.), 
J.  Helme;  3rd  (5s.),  R.  Bi'own,  Somers- 
ham. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections  Heather  Honey. — 1st 
(£1),  Wm.  Dixon,  Beckitt-street,  Leeds ; 
2nd  (10s.),  J.  M.  Balmbra,  Alnwick;  3rd 
(5s.),  T.  Walker,  Hawkshead. 

Bees  Wax  in  Suitable  Form  for  Shop 
Sale.— 1st  (15s.),  Mrs.  F.  Harris,  Sibsey, 
Boston,  Lines.  ;  2nd  (10s.),  J.  Pearman  ; 
3rd  (5s. ),  Rev.  J.  Kemp,  St.  Veryan  Vicar- 
age, Coi-nwall. 

Exhibit  of  Confectionery,  6cc.,  in  which 
Honey  is  IT sed.— 1st  (£1  iOs.),  A.  S.  Dell, 
Leigh,  Lanes.  ;  2nd  (15s.),  J.  Peannan  ; 
3rd  (10s.),  W.  Dixdn. 

Displai/  of  Cut  Flowers  Visited  by  Bees. — 
1st  (£1),  R.  Cooper,  St.  Helens  ;  2nd  (15s.), 
Geo.  Rose  ;   3rd  (10s.),  Geo.   Rose. 

COUNTY  CLASSES. 

Trophy  of  Honey.  —  1st  (£2  10s.  and 
Society's  silver  medal),  Geo.  Rose  ;  2nd 
(£1  10s.),  Geo.  Rose  ;  3rd  (£1),  A.  S.  Dell. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections.— 1st  (£1  10s.)  Robt. 
Rymer,  Hesketh  Bank;  2nd  (10s.),  Jas. 
Jones. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st 
(£1  10s.  and  L.B.K.A.  silver  medal),  Wm. 
Cookson,  Hesketh  Bank,  Preston ;  2nd 
(10s.  and  L.B.K.A.  bronze  medal),  Robt. 
Rymer,  Hesketh  Bank ;  3rd  (5s.),  J. 
Stopford  Taylor,  Bickerstaffe,  Lanes. 

Frame-Hive  Made  by  an  Amateur. — 1st 
(£1  10s.),  J.  Hale,  Croston  ;  2nd  (£1), 
Frank  Lowe,  Rainhill. 

The  Champion  Prize  for  the  Best  Exhibit 
of  Honey  in  the  Show. — Thel  Lanes.  Agricul- 
tural Society's  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  J.  Pearman,  Derby,  for  his  trophy  of 
honey. — (Commun  icated. ) 

Exhibit  of  a  Tract ical  or  Instructive 
Nature.— 1st  (£1  10s.),  Geo.  Rose;  2nd 
(£1),  Geo.  Rose  ;  3rd  (10s.),  Wm.  Dixon. 
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NORTHANTS    B.K.A. 

ANNUAL    SHOW. 

The  annual  show  was  held  on  August 
4  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Kings- 
thorpe  Horticultural  Society,  in  Kings- 
thorpe  Park.  Over  100  exhibits  were 
staged  in  the  honey  section,  besides  several 
supers  not  for  competition,  which,  con- 
sidering the  poor  season  in  this  district, 
was  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  J.  Herrod, 
Sutton-on-Trent,  judged  the  exhibits,  and 
afterwards  gave  demonstrations  in  the  bee- 
tent,  which  were  listened  to  with  much 
attention.  Unfortunately,  a  thunder- 
storm came  on  during  the  day,  and  kept 
many  from  visiting  the  show.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  awards  :  — 

Turlre  1-lb.  SccHoiis.  —  1st,  Geo.  Page, 
Holcot  ;  2nd,  Jas.  Adams,  West  Haddon  ; 
3rd,  Richard  Allen,  Tusmere  ;  4th,  G.  S. 
Pilgrim,  Hardingstone. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  (LifjM)  Exfracted 
Honey.  —  1st,  Jas.  Adams;  2nd,  Chas. 
Wells,  Oxenden  ;  3rd,  Geo.  Page  ;  4th,  H. 
England,  Overstone. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  (Dark)  Exir  acted 
Honey.  —  1st,  Chas.  Wells ;  2nd,  Geo. 
Page  ;  3rd,  Jas.  Adams. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Granulated  Honey.  —  1st 
W.  T.  Munn,  Northampton  ;  2nd,  J. 
Adams  ;   3rd,  W.  Manning,  Northampton. 

Three  Shallow-frames  Comb  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Adams ;  2nd,  J.  Bubb.  Bugbrook  ;  3rd, 
W.  Manning;  4th,  T>, Norman. 

Beeswax  (not  under  1-lb.).  —  1st,  C. 
Wells  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Bubb  ;  3rd,  C.  J.  Bur- 
nett ;  4th,  R.  Allen. 

NON-PREVTOUS  WINNERS  CLASSES. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections.— 1st,  R.  Allen  ;  2nd, 
C.    J.   Bennett  ;   3rd.  H.   England. 

Six  1-lh.  Jars  Extracted  Honni.  —  1st, 
G.  Odell,  Roade  ;  2nd.  E.  E,'  Twigge. 
Rushden;  3rd,  Mrs.  Bubb;  h.c,  C.  J. 
Burnett. 

Super  of  Comb-Honc]!.  —  1st,  H,  Eng- 
land ;  2nd,  W.  Allen,  Kingsthorpe  ;  3rd, 
T.  Norman. 

SPECIAL    PRIZES   IN' OPEN    CLASSES   WITH 
FREE    ENTRY. 

Sinrjle  1-Tb.  Jar  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
C.  Cox,  Brampton;  2nd,  W.  Patchett, 
Cabourne,  Lines.  ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Cox ;  4th, 
T.  S.  Holdsworth,  Kirton  Lindsey  ;  5th,  S. 
Soal;  Rochford  ;  v. h.c,  T.  Hammond, 
Great  Totham  ;  h.c,  T.  G.  Hillier,  W.  F. 
Fake,  and  S.  J.  Mayer. 

Single  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted  Honci/  (Worl(- 
Iwuse '  Class).  —  1st,  C.  Cox  ;  2nd,  T.  S. 
Holdsworth  ;  3rd,  W.  Patchett ,'  4th,  W.  T. 
Cook,  Binbrook. 

Honey  Cake.— 1st.  Mrs.  Burnett;  2nd, 
Mrs.  Bubb  ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Sharman  ;  4th,  Miss 
Florrie  Munn. 

HIVES. 

Hire  Suitable  for  Cottagers. — 1st,  C.  L, 
Greenhill,  Wimbledon;  2nd,  W.  P. 
Meadows,  Syston. 


HARTLEPOOLS  AND  DISTRICT  B.K.A. 

ANNUAL    SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  associa- 
tion was  held,  in  connection  with  the 
Allotments  Association,  on  the  Vicarage 
Grounds,  West  Hartlepool,  on  August  3. 
There  was  a  good  display  of  honey  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  which  was  judged  by  Mr. 
A.  Bains,  West  Hai-tlepool,  who  made  the 
following  awards  :  — 

Four  1-lb.  Sections.— 1st,  W.  F.  Burkill, 
West  Hartlepool  ;  2nd,  H.  E.  Clarkson, 
West  HartleiDool  ;  3rd,  J.  Stainscliffe, 
West  Hartlepool. 

Four  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
W.  F.  Burkill  ;  2nd,  H.  E.  Clarkson  ;  3rd, 
T.  Stainscliffe,  West  Hartlepool. 

Three  Shallow-Frames  Comh  Honey. — 1st, 
T.  Stainscliflfe ;  2nd,  M.  Todd,'  West 
Hartlepool  ;  3rd,  J.  Stainscliffe,  West 
Hartlepool. — W.   F.  Burkill,  hon.   sec. 


NORTH     NORFOLK     B.K.A. 

ANNUAL    SHOW. 

The  annual  show  was  held  on  August  1 
in  Melton  Constable  Park,  by  permission 
of  Lord  Hastings,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and 
there  was  a  lai'ge  attendance  of  the  public, 
many  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  exhi- 
bits, and  also  in  the  bee-demonstrations 
given  by  the  hon.  sec.  and  expert.  The 
honey  staged,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  was  not  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
especially  with  regard  to  colour,  dark 
honey  being  so  prevalent  this  season. 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Pearson  and  H.  G.  Oclee 
judged  the  exhibits,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing awards  :  — 

members'  classes. 

Tu-elre  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  O.  Goddard, 
Reepham  ;  2nd,  J.  Mayer,  Hemblington  ; 
3rd,  W.  Towler,  Edgefield. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  D.  Softley;  Massingham  ;  2nd,  J. 
Mayer;   3rd,  6.   Goddard. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections.— 1st,  J.  NichoUs, 
Shipdham  ;  2nd,  Miss  M.  C.  Beck,  Harp- 
ley  ;  3rd,  W.  Towler. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  D.  Softley  ;  2nd,  J.  Carr,  Briston  ;  3rd, 
O.  Goddard,  Reepham. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  J.  Nicholls  ;  2nd,  W. 
Fake,  Massingham  ;  3rd,  J.  Platten,  Bris- 
ton. Five-guinea  challenge  cup,  J.  D. 
Softley. 

OPEN    CLASSES. 

Twelve  1-lh.  Sections. — 1st,  not  awarded  ; 
2nd,  W.  J.  Norman,  Harpley. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted,  Honey. — 1st, 
W.  J.  Norman  ;  2nd.  W.  Fake. 

Sincile  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted  Honey.— 1st, 
H.     W.     Woolsey,     Edgefield ;      2nd,     J. 
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Smalls,  jun.,  North  Creake  ;  3rd,  W.  Fake  ; 
4th,  G.  W.  Woolsey,  Edgefield. 

Sinqh  1-/6.  Section.— Ist,  W.  Fake  ;  2nd, 
W.  J.'  Norman  ;  3rd,  J.  Mayer,  Hembling- 
ton;  4th,  S.  Mayer,  sen.,  Hemblington. 

Ber-Diiriiiri  Coinpetiiion. — 1st,  J.  Plat- 
ten  ;  2nd,  A.'Chesney,  Bale.— C.  J.  Cooke, 
Hon.  Sec. 
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NOTES     BY     THE     WAY. 

[5607.]  The  Honey  Season. — It  is  veiy 
gratifying  for  us  Southrons  to  read  friend 
"  D.  M.  M.'s"  par  on  page  303,  headed 
"A  Superb  Mouth,"  desci'ibing  the  good 
time  our  bee-brethren  in  the  North  have 
had  during  the  month  of  July.  For  my- 
self, I  hope  they  will  have  a  continuance 
in  August,  or  while  the  heather  harvest 
lasts,  so  that  the  two  past  poorer  years 
will  be  eclipsed  by  the  memory  of  a  real 
good  season,  such  as  will  make  bee-keep- 
ing ay  out  the  Tweed  "  hum  "  again,  as  in 
days  of  yore. 

In  some  parts  of  the  South  of  England, 
judging  by  reports  to  hand,  nearly  every- 
day it  appears  that  the  season  has  been 
a  good  breeding  time,  hives  teeming  with 
bees  even  up  to  date  of  writing,  yet 
the  average  "  take "  of  surplus  in  some 
parts  will  not  exceed  20  lb.  section  honey 
per  hive  ;  in  others  about  30  lb.  of  ex- 
tracted honey  per  stock.  One  correspond- 
ent writes  :  "  Honey  scarce  in  my  district. 
I  have  nearly  sold  out  all  my  honey  at 
lOd.  for  unglazed  sections  and  Is.  each 
for  those  glared  ;  extracted  honey  at  ls.~ 
per  1-lb.  jar."  These  prices  are  as  they 
should  be  ;  yet  we  have  a  purveyor  here 
in  Newbury  who  is  selling  unglazed  sec- 
tions at  8d.  each,  and  this,  too,  while  we 
are  told  that  very  little  honey  has  been 
produced  in  and  around  Newbury  this 
season. 

The  Foul  Brood  Question. — Referring  to 


the  question  of  inspectors'  visits  to  clean, 
healthy  apiaries  after  they  had  possibly 
overhauleds  a  foul-broody  apiary  a  few 
miles  away,  I  ask.  Would  the  "  inspector" 
disinfect  himself  and  his  appliances  before 
inspecting,  say,  my  healthy  apiaiy?  Or 
am  I  to  take  the  almost  certain  risk  of 
his  introduction  of  infection  if  he  fails  in 
this?  Mr.  J.  Herrod  (5591,  page  293) 
gives  a  dark  side  of  the  picture  of  bee- 
keeping in  declaring  that  in  his  expert 
tours  he  has  found  marked  symptoms  of 
foul  brood  in  hive  after  hive  for  days  at 
a  stretch  ;  and  "  Nondescript,"  on  the  same 
page,  tells  of  an  apiary  of  sixty  hives  be- 
coming "  nearly  rotten  '  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  expert  tours,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected  when  they  first  began  twenty 
years  ago,  appear  from  all  this  to  have 
been  practically  useless  so  far  as  the 
healthiness  of  bees  and  the  progress  of 
bee-keeping  is  concerned.  It  makes  one 
wonder  if  the  power  to  destroy  these  widely 
spread  diseased  apiaries  leaves  the  course 
clean  for  the  healthy  and  prosperous  hives 
to  arise,  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of 
their  predecessors.  Thirteen  years  of 
active  work  and  vigilance  have  not  cleared 
foul  brood  out  ot  a  single  province  in 
Canada,  although  the  inspector,  when 
caring  a  stock,  has  allowed  the  bees  to 
build  new  combs  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  taken  the  combs  away,  and  again 
started  them  on  foundation.  This  is  a  full 
equ.ivalent  to  confining  them  forty-eight 
hours,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Saunders  on 
page  274. 

Gradincj  Sections. — This  should  be  done 
in  sending  away  every  consignment  of 
honey.  Each  separate  dozen  should  be  of 
one  grade  in  the  parcel,  all  inferior  or 
imperfectly-sealed  sections  being  weeded 
out.  Every  particle  of  wax  and  propolis 
must  be  scraped  off,  and  all  sections  for 
selling  over  the  counter  should  be  glazed 
singly  or  put  in  cases  or  "cartons."  By 
this  means  comb  honey  is  preserved  from 
dust  and  damage  by  insects,  and  the  trader 
will  always  send  repeat  orders  to  the 
same  apiary  if  sent  in  good  marketable 
form. 

Rohbing. — As  we  near  the  end  of  our 
hcney  season  and  the  time  for  removing 
surjjlus  from  hives,  do  not  neglect  to  con- 
tract entrances  to  Ig  in.  or  2  in.,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  each  colony ;  this 
gives  the  bees  a  better  chance  to  withstand 
robbers.  Also,  when  taking  off  supers,  do 
it.  if  possible,  in  the  evening,  and  be  care- 
ful to  replace  the  quilts  and  wraps  so  as 
to  cover  the  frames.  A  carbolised  cloth 
spread  on  the  frames  will  drive  the  bees, 
down  so  that  the  quilt  can  be  laid  on  in 
its  place  without  killing  a  bee,  and  with- 
out upsetting  the  bees  to  the  annoyance 
of  neighbours. — W,  Woodley,  Beedon, 
Newbury. 
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FOUL     BEOQD     LEGISLATION. 

[5608.]  The  numerous  letters  upon  this 
question  in  the  B.B.J,  make  it  clear  that 
the  writers  take  sides,  either  with  those 
experienced  in  dealing  with  foul  brood,  or 
with  those  whose  practical  experience  of 
it  is  nil.  If  Mr.  W.  J.  Farmer  had  ad- 
mitted at  the  outset  that  he  belonged  to 
the  latter  class  we  could  understand  his 
attitude  on  the  question,  for  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  seems  unable  to  appreciate 
the  importance  to  apiculture  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.  If  Mi".  Farmer  cannot 
believe  that  foul  brood  is  generally  pre- 
valent, he  could  have  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  beyond  dispute  by  leaving 
the  bliss  of  his  own  apiary  for  a  few  hours 
under  the  guidance  of  one  like  myself, 
who  knows  only  too  well  that  the  disease 
is  prevalent.  "  Compulsion "  is,  as  Mr. 
Farmer  says,  an  ugly  word  ;  but  is  "  grin 
and  bear  it"  a  less  ugly  phrase?  This 
is  what  many  of  us  have  had  to  do.  Un- 
fortunately, cleanliness  and  watchfulness 
will  no/  keep  foul  brood  at  bay,  as  many 
know  to  their  cost,  when  an  outbreak  of 
the  disease  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  better  his  own  bee-keeping,  the  more 
likely  Mr.  Farmer  would  be  to  suffer  by 
the  carelessness  of  others. 

Mr.  Wm.  Woodley,  whose  "  Bee  Notes  "  I 
have  read  for  five-and-twenty  years  or  so, 
has  always  endeavoured  to  do  what  is  best 
for  apiculture  as  a  whole,  and  those  who 
know  Mr.  Woodley  best  feel  that  he  only 
needs  convincing  that  bee-keeping  is  suf- 
fering serious  loss  because  voluntary  effort 
to  deal  with  foul  brood  has  failed,  and 
that  he  will  then  freely  vote  for  what  is 
best  for  the  greatest  number.  Mr.  Wood- 
ley  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
escaping  the  loss  so  many  have  suffered 
from  through  foul  brood  during  all  the 
years  over  which  his  bee-keeping  has  ex- 
tended. I  suppose  we  must  take  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Woodley  has  never  had 
an  outbreak  of  foul  brood  among  his  bees, 
otherwise  he  would  hardly  quote  reports 
from  Canada  and  America  when  referring 
to  the  subject.  In  most  of  such  reports  as 
I  have  read  there  is  a  very  noticeable  lack 
of  thoroughness,  that  makes  it  inadvisable 
to  rely  upon  either  American  or  Canadian 
methods  of  dealing  with  this  disease. 

Foul  brood  first  came  under  my  notice 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  I 
have,  so  far  as  circixmstances  allow,  made 
the  disease  a  special  subject  of  study.  I 
gladly  did  my  little  best  when  the 
B.B.K.A.  prepared  their  Bill  of  ten  years 
ago.  This  was  not  much,  but  our  M.P. 
promised  me  then  that  he  would  support 
the  Bill  when  it  was  brought  forward.  I 
usually  make  a  "number  of  journeys  from 
home  on  bee-work,  and  this  season,  to  my 
regret,   I  have  to  tell  that  I  have  found 


as  many  stocks  diseased  as  I  usually  come 
across  in  five  years.  The  time  that  I  am 
able  to  give  to  bee-work  has  been  almost 
entirely  taken  up  this  year  in  dealing  with 
bad  outbreaks  of  foul  brood. 

I  have  now  another  infected  apiary  to 
deal  with,  and  would  gladly  avoid  the  work 
if  it  were  possible,  so  altogether  un- 
l^leasant  is  it.  But  heavy  and  disagree- 
able as  the  work  is.  I  find  that  the  "  un- 
reasonable neighbour "  is  the  worst  part 
of  it.  In  each  of  the  several  outbreaks 
that  I  have  come  across  this  year,  the 
unreasonable  neighbour  who  refused  to 
have  infected  stocks  treated  has  cropped 
up,  though  he,  before  anyone  else,  would 
benefit  by  the  beet.,  being  got  into  a  healthy 
condition.  No  doubt  ignorance  is  some- 
times the  cause  of  such  action,  but  many 
absolutely  refuse  to  be  enlightened.  As 
the  years  jjass,  it  becomes  to  me  more  evi- 
dent that  we  cannot  do  without  compul- 
sory powers.  Voluntary  effort  has  had  a 
long  trial,  and  a  fair  trial,  and  has  been 
killed  by  the  disease  known  as  selfishness. 
Are  persevering  bee-keepers  to  be  required 
to  go  on  year  after  year  destroying  stocks 
of  bees  and  bee-keeping  appliances,  or  give 
up  the  pursuit  ?  In  other  words,  are  the 
owners  of  infected  stocks  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  their  obstinate  and  unneigh- 
bourly conduct  for  all  time  ?  I  have  this 
spring  seen  cartloads  of  valuable  bee-keep- 
ing appliances,  many  of  them  almost  new, 
destroyed  by  burning.  Yet  even  this  evi- 
dence, accompanied  though  it  was  by  every- 
thing known  to  neighbourly  diplomacy, 
was  insufficient  to  shake  the  obstinacy  of 
unreasonable  owners  of  infected  stocks  in 
adjoining  apiaries. — W.  Loveday,  Hatfield 
Heath,    Harlow. 


DEALING    WITH    FOUL    BEOOD. 

A  TRAVELLING  EXPERT'S  METHODS. 

[5609.]  As  a  travelling  expert,  engaged 
by  various  county  B.K.  associations  for 
"  touring  "  work,  I  give  the  following  facts 
for  what  they  are  worth.  While  travelling 
Lincolnshire  I  visited  a  bee-keeper  who 
utterly  failed  in  keeping  his  apiary  of 
forty  stocks  free  from  foul  brood,  owing 
to  a  near  neighbour,  who  would  not  take 
any  trouble  in  clearing  out  disease  from 
among  his  bees. 

In  Cheshire  we  had  a  bee-keeper  living 
some  time  ago  who  during  his  lifetime 
would  not,  or  could  not,  get  rid  of  dis- 
ease in  his  apiary  of  twelve  stocks.  These 
latter  were  sold  by  auction  after  the  owner 
died  to  five  different  persons  residing  in 
as  many  districts  of  the  county.  Four  of 
these  lots  were  dealt  with  on  my  visit  the 
next  season. 

Three  of  the  above-named  stocks  were 
treated    as    follows: — Just    at    swarming- 
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time  the  bees  were  shaken  direct  on  to 
frames  fitted  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion ;  the  whole  contents  of  the  brood- 
nests  were  tlien  burnt  and  the  ashes 
buried.  Result,  no  further  trace  of  dis- 
ease. 

I  also  treated  an  apiary  of  eight  diseased 
stocks  as  follows  : — Five  clean  frame-hives 
were  prepared  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, and  bees  of  the  eight  stocks  were 
shaken  direct  into  the  five  clean  hives, 
thus  making  five  from  eight  stocks.  All 
contents  of  old  brood-nests  burnt  and 
buried  as  before,  and  the  old  hives 
cleansed  and  disinfected.  Result,  next 
year  only  three  cells  were  found  contain- 
ing foul  brood,  which  were  treated  with 
carbolic  ;  the  third  season  showing  no 
trace  of  disease. 

Seeing,  then,  that  a  strong  stock  only 
loses  the  combs  of  its  brood-nest — which 
latter  is  already  past  recovery — I  ask. 
Where  does  even  a  5s.  value  come  in  for 
such  a  stock?  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
admit  a  10s.  value  jDer  stock,  it  will  pay 
the  bee-keeper  vastly  well  tp  call  in 
the  inspector  and  get  10s.  each  for  stocks 
either  entirely  valueless  or  no  bigger  than 
nuclei.  I  certainly  agree  with  Col.  Walker 
that  no  compensation  should  be  paid. 

I  also  greatly  approve  of  his  argument 
that  a  qualified  bee-keeper  should  be  left 
to  work  out  his  own  cure  among  his  own 
bees,  so  long  a?  he  did  it  in  a  reasonable 
time. 

I  also  ask.  Why  should  "  bee  products  " 
not  be  allowed  to  be  removed  ?  Beeswax, 
I  understand,  is  perfectly  sterilised  in 
making  it  into  foundation  by  the  "  Weed  " 
process,  while  honey  from  diseased  hives 
is  known  to  be  quite  good  for  human  con- 
sumption. Besides,  many  cases  of  foul 
brood  are  dealt  with  that  are  not  severe 
or  difficult  of  cure.  A  lady  apiarist  in 
Cumberland  I  know  of  extracted  some  nice 
clear  honey  from  a  diseased  stock,  and 
sold  the  same  ;  she  also  extracted  the  wax 
■and  cleansed  the  frames,  and  effected  a 
cure.  This  sort  of  case  should  cause  us 
to  make  any  Foul  Brood  Bill  as  broad 
as  possible. 

I  suggest  that  the  usual  visiting  slip 
on  experts'  books  should  be  marked 
"Technical  Instruction,"  and  that  the 
County  Council  should  assist  the  same  way 
that  they  do  with  "  Garden  Allotment  Lec- 
tures," by  giving  "  technical  instruction  " 
on  foul  brood  on  the  spot,  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  one  has  to  be  done  singly,  the 
other  in  an  allotment  garden. 

I  consider  it  most  important  that  the 
expert  or  inspector  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  friend,  not  one  wliom  bee-keepers 
dread  to  st*e  enter  their  apiary,  fearing 
that  he  would  condemn  wholesale  every- 
thing  he   saw  in   the   shape   of   brood    as 


foul.  Bear  in  mind,  we  have  "  chilled 
brood,"  a  "  failing  queen's  brood,"  an  "un- 
fertile queen's  brood,"  and  the  genuine 
foul  brood. 

My  experience  points  to  the  fact  that 
counties  where  the  B.K.  Association  has 
had  a  competent  travelling  expert  regu- 
larly emjDloyed  have  only  a  few  cases  that 
would  need  the  pressure  of  the  law. 

In  travelling  through  Lancashire  this 
year  I  have  only  had  two  cases  of  foul 
brood  not  dealt  with,  and  these  were  owing 
to  the  absence  from  home  of  their  owners. 
One  lot  dealt  with  were  going  to  be  sold 
under  the  hammer,  owing  to  death  of 
owner.  In  another  apiary  of  five  stocks, 
the  person  was  found  to  be  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  the  nature  of  foul  brood.  What  is 
needed  most  is  County  Council  authority 
for  giving  the  expert  time  to  take  off  his 
coat  and  offer  practical  help  tO'  the  bee- 
keeper found  in  a  plight,  yet  willing  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  his  rotten  combs. 

I  consider  we  should  instruct  bee-keep- 
ers on  the  following  easily  understood 
points  : — If  you  find  a  sealed  cell  in  an 
empty  comb,  open  it ;  if  a  dead  bee  is 
found  in  the  imago  stage  you  have  only 
a  chilled  bee,  but  if  you  find  a  mouldy 
pupa,  then  rest  content,  as  the  germs  of 
mould  will  not  work  in  the  same  cell  as 
the  germs  of  foul  brood. 

If  you  find  the  cell  apparently  empty, 
with  nothing  left  but  a  dried  up  brown 
scale  at  the  bottom,  then  have  a  care  ; 
while  this  cell  w^s  sealed  it  was  safe, 
but  open  this  cell  and  allow  it  to  be  filled 
with  honey,  and  the  bees  may  possibly  use 
hundreds  of  cells  round  it  for  brood,  and 
there  may  be  no  disease  ;  but  should  the 
honey  from  this  single  cell,  saturated  with 
spores  of  foul  brood,  be  used  as  food  for 
the  larvae,  then  the  disease  is  fed  back  to 
the  brood  right  and  left.  The  point, 
therefore,  is  to  fill  the  cell  with  carbolic 
acid  when  the  brown  scale  is  found,  and 
by  so  doing  you  burn  out  the  germs  of 
disease,  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
germs  of  hydrophobia  are  destroyed  after 
the  bite  of  a  dog. 

It  is  the  newly  formed  or  badly  worked 
county  associations,  where  no  qualified 
experts  are  employed,  along  with  the  new 
members  in  old  associations,  that  cause 
the  heavy  percentage  of  disease  in  many 
counties.  The  Govei-nment  leaflet  (No. 
32)  on  foul  brood  has  done  useful  work 
in  spreading  light  on  the  subject. 

As  a  rule,  the  older  members  do  their 
best  to  keep  the  bees  clear  of  disease,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  but  these  exceptions 
often  spoil  the  finest  districts,  and  it  is 
these  whom  the  law  seeks  to  deal  with, 
and  they  themselves  would  be  gainers  in 
the  end,  even  without  compensation. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  destroyed 
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the  brood-nests  of  two  stocks  in  Notts 
County  belonging  to  members  and  one 
stock  owned  by  a  non-member.  Tliis 
would  have  meant  30s.  compensation  ;  but 
instead  of  the  members  referred  to  desiring 
compensation,  they  were  only  too  glad  to 
get  rid  of  foul  brocd.  In  the  case  of  the 
non-member,  he  simply  asked  me  to  look 
at  the  one  suspected  stock  ;  and  now  m 
.  view  of  risks  to  his  other  eight  hives,  he 
may  be  glad  to  rejoin  the  Notts  B.K.A., 
and  be  certain  of  helji  and  advice  when 
needed. 

Efficient  expert  work  can  be  done  if  one 
man  is  emjDloyed  in  each  county.  This 
makes  the  position  worth  a-  man  putting 
his  energy  into  the  task  as  a  "  business  " 
very  different  to  a  half-fledged  expert 
taking  on  the  task  for  a  week's  holiday, 
and  then  rushing  it.  The  "picnic"  feel- 
ing wears  off  after  the  first  week,  and  you 
realise  that  there  is  some  hard  work  to 
do,  and  that  you  are  earning  your  living. 
If  the  counties  were  divided  into  centres, 
and  the  expert  commenced  No.  1  centre 
in  1904  and  No.  2  centre  in  1905,  it  gives 
a  chance  to  vary  the  advice  asked  at  his 
hands  about  different  places,  and  makes 
efficient  bee-keepers  all  round.  Again, 
who  so  well  able  to  give  advice  by  post 
as  the  expert  who  knows  exactly  the  man 
and  his  locality?  —  J.  Gray,  Expert 
B.B.K.A.,    Long   Eaton,   Derbyshire. 


OVERHAULING    HIVES. 

RISKS    OF   COMPULSORY    IXSPECTIOX. 

[5610.]  May  I  endorse  the  remarks  of 
your  (•untiibat(n's  W.  Woodley  and  W.  J. 
Farmer  in  recent  issues  of  the  Bke  Jottr- 
XAL  as  to  pulling  about  hives  piled  up 
with  supers  ?  Those  bee-keepers  who 
seldom  have  more  than  one  or  two  surplus 
chambers  on  at  a  time  would  perhaps  not 
be  inconvenienced  very  much,  but  with  as 
many  as  four  or  five  tiers  of  supers  on 
at  a  time,  and  all  packed  full  of  bees, 
the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  brood- 
nest  would  be  highly  injurious,  and  the 
labour  and  time  involved  would  be  simply 
enormous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of 
uproar  that  might  easily  occur  in  an 
apiary  of  200  hives.  Most  certainly  this 
possible  upset  shoiild  not  be  legally  per- 
missible. 

The  present  promoters  of  foul  brood 
legislation  do  net  appear  to  have  realised 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  drawing 
up  a  workable  Bill.  To  my  mind  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  more  difficult, 
or  almost  impossible,  to  legislate,  and  I 
consider  the  Bill  now  before  us  is  full  of 
defects.  I  send  name  for  reference,  and 
sign, — "  CoRXWALii-"  August  2. 


WEATHER   REPORT. 


WESTBOtTRNE,  SuSSEX, 


Rainfall,  2"07  in. 

Jdeaviest  fall,  "66  on 
30th. 

Rain  fell  on  9  days. 

t-  elow  average,  '44  in. 

Sunshine,  270*3  hours. 

Brightest  day,  1 1th, 
15  hours. 

Sunless  days,  1. 

Above  average,  38*2 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
ture,   80°  on  17th. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture, 48°  on  1st 
and  22nd. 


July,  1904. 
Minimum     on    grass, 

36°  on  21st. 
Frosty  nights,  0. 
Mean  maximum, 

71-2. 
Mean  minimum, 

55-4. 
Mean        temperature, 

63-3. 
Above  average,  3*0. 
Maximum   barometer, 

30  32  on  8th. 
Minimum    barometer, 

29-65  on  26th. 

L.    B.   BiRKBTT. 


^mx'm  w&  '^t^\u%. 


[3513.]  licmorintj  Sccfioiis  from  Shrps  in 
AMjUHi. — \)\\  June  1  I  had  a  strong  first 
swarm  of  bees,  which  I  put  in  a  straw 
hive  already  full  of  comb.  I  fed  them  for 
the  first  three  weeks,  and  on  July  10  put 
on  a  rack  of  twelve  1-lb.  sections.  Will 
it  be  advisable  to  take  the  honey  if  they 
fill  the  sections?  It  has  been  a  good  time 
here  of  late  for  the  bees,  fine  sunny 
weather  for  six  weeks  past,  and  now  the 
ling  is  coming  into  bloom  within  1^  miles 
of  my  hives.  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  answer 
through  the  British  Bee  Journal.  I  am 
only  an  amateur  bee-keeper,  and  find  much 
useful  infoi'maticn  in  its  columns.  I  send 
name,  etc.,  and  sign  myself — "Cart- 
wright,"  Derby. 

Reply. — By  all  means  remove  the  sec- 
tions when  fiUed  and  sealed  over,  as,  no 
doubt,  they  will  be  if  the  heather  yields 
well.  After  taking  off  the  sections  it  will 
be  advisable  to  cover  the  skep  down  and 
allow  the  bees  to  store  all  they  gather 
from  the  heather  later  on  in  the  skep  for 
winter  food. 

[3514.]  Bees  Be  fusing  to  Nurse  Brood. — 
In  removing  a  month-old  swarm  in  straw 
skep  (about  two  miles),  some  of  the  combs 
containing  brood  broke  away.  I,  however, 
managed  to  fasten  the  broken  comb  in 
another  straw  skep,  and  placed  it  on  top 
of  a  frame-hive.  Part  of  the  broken  comb 
I  also  placed  on  top  of  a  skep,  and  covered 
it  with  another  skep  for  protection.  My 
view  in  doing  this  was  to  see^ whether  the 
bees  would  hatch  out  the  brood  in  the 
broken  combs  removed  from  the  full  skep, 
this  latter  being  too  crowded  with  bees 
and  combs  for  me  to  conveniently  return. 
to  it  the  broken-off  coinb.  The  result  of 
my  action  was,  the  bees  in  frame-hive  and 
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the  straw  skep  pulled  out  (alive)  the  grubs, 
larvae,  and  young  bnes,  and  killed  them. 
In  the  "  Guide  Book  "  I  see  it  recommends 
alternating  combs  r-  frame-hives  when 
uniting  bees  ;  wouid  not  the  same  thing 
happen  as  in  mj  case?  Thanking  j-ou  in 
anticipation,  I  send  name  and  sign— 
"Anxious,"  Hatherleigh. 

Reply.^ — 1.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why 
bees,  at  times,  act  as  stated,  but  they  do 
occasionally.  An  experienced  bee-keeper, 
however,  would  quite  naturally  have  given 
the  brood  back  to  the  stock  from  whence  it 
was  taken  for  hatching-out.  2.  So,  the 
cases  are  diffevnt.  Besides,  when  uniting 
bees  in  frame  iiives,  the  bees  of  both  lots 
are  dusted  with  flour  as  a  preventive  of 
any  such  troubl  '  as  occurred  in  your  case. 

[3515.]  Thiriiuj  Bi'ca  and  l\''iii(irin(i 
Cninhs  from  Biloiv  Stand. — I  hope  you  will 
jjardon  me  again  troubling  you  with  the 
following  questions  : — 1.  I  am  offered  some 
bees  in  straw  ske2DS,  if  I  like  to  drive  them. 
They,  however,  have  built  some  comb — a 
lot  of  it — beneath  the  hive.  It  hangs  down 
about  a  foot  between  the  floor  of  hive  and 
its  support.  How  shall  I  proceed  to  drive 
them  ?  2.  How  soon  in  the  year  can  bees 
be  driven  ?  Would  not  a  colony,  in  the 
condition  mentioned  above,  be  ready  tO' 
drive  any  time  ?  3.  I  have  some  frames  of 
comb  by  me  containing  honey.  Would  it 
not  be  best,  when  hiving  driven  bees,  to 
place  some  of  these  combs  in  hive,  as  they 
are,  without  extracting  the  honey  from 
them  ?  With  thanks  for  previous  replies, 
I  enclose  card,  and  sign — "  Probatioxer," 
Worcester. 

Reply. — 1  and  2.  The  bees  have  prob- 
ably been  induced  to  build  combs  below 
their  stand  owing  to  some  chink  or  aper- 
ture' in  the  hive '  floor.  Before  driving, 
you  should  first  find  out,  by  smoking  the 
bees  aside,  if  the  queen  is  using  the  out- 
side combs  for  brood.  If  no  brood  is  seen, 
the  combs  referred  to  may  be  left  till  the 
bees  are  driven,  then  set  the  skep  contain- 
ing them  on  its  stand,  and,  after  smoking, 
cut  away  the  combs  below,  one  by  one,  and 
as  removed  brush  the  bees  off  and  let 
them  run  into  the  skejj.  With  re£:ard  to 
best  time  for  driving,  some  extra  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  start  robbing  by  other  bees 
when  cutting  away  the  combs  below  hive 
stand,  especially  if  the  latter  contain 
honey.  3.  Use  the  built-out  combs  as  they 
are  when  hiving  the  driven  bees. 

[3516.]  Quern.  Excluders  and  Shallow- 
Framrs. — Would  you  advise  me  on  follow- 
ing case,  for  which  I  do  not  see  directions 
in  your  "  Guide  Book  "  ?  I  Avant  to  take 
three  hives  on  to  the  heathfr.  The  shal- 
low-frame supers  now  abovf>  brood-cham- 
bers contain  honey,  eggs,  and  capped 
brood  cells.     The  racks  of  sections  on  top 


are  full  of  honey,  and  these,  of  course,  I 
can  take  off  ;  but  must  I  leave  on 
the  shallow-frames? — M.  P.,  Hexham, 
August  3. 

Reply.— When  giving  shallow-frames  for 
surplus  honey  it  is  a  mistake  to  omit  the 
use  of  queen  excluders  between  super  and 
brood-chambers,  as  advised  in  "Guide 
Book.''  For  the  rest,  we  must  say,  if 
there  is  no  drone-brood  in  the  supers  we 
should  put  on  excluders,  if.  latter  are 
already  on  hand.  Without  them  the 
queen  will  probably  go  on  breeding  in 
the  shallow-frames,  and  thus  reduce  your 
crop  of  heather  honey  ;  but  if  the  queens 
are  got  below  and  kept  there,  the  flower 
honey  now  in  sui-plus-chambers  might  be 
extracted  and  the  combs  refilled  with 
heather  honey. 

[3517.]  Drireii  Bees  Destrnj/eel  in.  Transit. 
— As  a  subscriber  for  some  years  past  to 
your  interesting  journal,  I  should  be  glad 
of  your  advice.  I  purchased  recently  two 
lots  of  driven  bees  from  an  advertiser  in 
the  B.B.J.  They  were  promptly  delivered 
by  the  railway  company.  To  my  surprise, 
however,  I  found  there  were  not  fifty  bees 
of  the  whole  surviving.  The  dead  bees 
emitted  an  intolerable  stench,  and  were 
apparently  all  glued  together  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  dead  of  suffocation.  The 
only  ventilation  in  package  was  a  piece  of 
perforated  zinc  12  in.  by  Sin.  in  the  top 
of  the  box,  and  four  1  in.  centre-bit  holes 
half-way  down — no  bottom  ventilation 
whatsoever.  Having  regard  to  the  cruelty 
of  thus  confining  bees  at  our  present  tem- 
perature, and  the  reckless  manner  of  pack- 
ing, have  I  any  reasonable  chance  of  sub- 
stantiating a  claim  against  the  vendor,  as 
I  feel  very  strongly  inclined  to  take  action 
in  a  matter  of  some  considerable  imjjort- 
ance  to  bee-keepers  in  general  ?  Awaiting 
the  favour  of  your  reply,  I  send  name  and 
sign— W.   G.    T.,   Southend,   August  5. 

P.S.— I  may  say  that  according  to  the 
vendn's  advices  the  bees  were  only  con- 
fined from  one  evening  to  the  next  after- 
noon. 

Rsply.— -We  never  advise  recourse  to 
"  law  "  in  these  cases.  Far  better  effect  a 
compromise,  if  possiTjle.  If  this  fails,  the 
County  Court  judge  is  the  only  one  capable 
of  judging  fairly  after  hearing  the  evidence 
on  all  sides,  including  that  on  behalf  of 
the  railway  company. 

[3518.]  Metal  Covers  for  Hive  Boofs.— 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on, 
as  compared  with  zinc,  corrugated  iron 
and  zinc  sheeting  for  hive  roofs?  I  know 
the  iron  will  absorb  heat  in  hot  weather, 
but  I  think  the  corrugations  will  allow  of 
a  current  of  air  passing  between  the  iron 
and  wood  of-  roofs,  and  thus  keeping  the 
wood  cool.     On  the  other  hand,  would  zinc 
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be  as  good  if,  as  a  substitute  for  corruga- 
tions, strips  of  wood  are  put  between  the 
sheet  of  zinc  and  wood  of  roof  ?  This 
would  allow  the  air  to  pass  between  hive 
top  and  zinc.  I  think  I  have  read  in 
B.B.J,  about  putting  felt  under  the  zinc, 
but  do  not  know  for  what  reason  it  was 
put.  Awaiting  your  reply  in  B.B.J. ,  I 
send  name  and  sign — J.  J.  H.,  Durham, 
August  4. 

Reply. — There  is  no  more  efficient  cover 
for  hive  roofs  than  either  corrugated  iron 
or*  zinc,  and  if  used  as  stated,  zinc  is  as 
good  as  iron,  while  less  expensive  and 
lighter.  No  doubt  the  felt  mentioned 
as  placed  below  zinc  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  non-condvicting  material. 

[3519.]  Transferring  Bees  in  Autumn. — 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  advise 
me  as  to  the  management  of  my  bees  this 
coming  autumn.  I  started  bee-keeping 
with  a  swarm  in  a  skep  in  July,  1903. 
This  year  a  very  strong  swarm  issued  from 
my  skep  on  June  23,  and  a  second  swarm 
or  "  cast "  on  July  6.  Both  the  stock  and 
the  swarm,  therefore,  are  now  in  straw 
skeps.  I  want  to  know  if  it  would  do  to 
unite  the  stock  and  the  cast,  and  I  thought 
of  putting  them  in  a  frame-hive  when 
united.  This  makes  me  ask :  1.  When 
would  be  the  best  time  to  drive  the  bees, 
now  or  later  on  in  the  autumn  ?  2.  Should 
I  kill  one  of  the  queens  when  uniting,  or 
let  them  settle  that  between  themselves? 
3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  spray  the  bees 
with  scented  syrup  when  joining  the  two 
lots?  I  have  had  no  practice  whatever  in 
"driving,"  but  I  hived  the  swarm  and  the 
cast  quite  successfully.  I  am  always  in- 
terested in  the  B.B.J.,  and  have  learnt 
much  by  reading  it.  I  enclose  name,  etc., 
and  sign  —  "Novice,"  Wolverhampton, 
August  3. 

RepIiY. — Instead  of  replying  seriatim  to 
the  queries  enumerated,  we  would  say  a 
word  on  the  general  question  of  giving  up 
skeps  and  adopting  the  frame-hive,  along 
with  modern  methods  of  bee-keeping.  In 
doing  this,  our  first  advice  is  to  pi'ocure 
a  copy  of  the  "  Guide  Bookj"  and  by  care- 
ful reading  inform  yourself  fully  about 
such  operations  as  driving  and  uniting 
bees,  along  with  the  best  methods  of  trans- 
ferring from  skeps  to  frame-hives.  You 
will  find  that  the  best  time  for  transferring 
bees  from  skeps  to  frame-hives  is  in  the 
spring,  while  late  in  the  autumn  is  the 
very  worst.  In  your  case,  to  drive  the 
bees  from  their  present  comfortable  homes 
and  put  them  into  empty  frame-hives, 
with  combs  to  build  out  and  furnish  with 
winter  stores,  might  easily  end  in  your 
being  left  bee-less  next  spring,  insteaxi  of 
having  two  stocks  to  start  the  year  with, 
and  on  the  whole,  we  think  this  general 


reply  will  be  more  useful  than  answering 
the  various  queries  put. 

[3520.]  Dealing  ivith  Brood  in  Supers. — 
I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  what  you  would 
advise  me  to  do  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : — Early  in  the  season  I  united 
two  stocks  of  bees  (one  of  which  was 
queenless),  at  same  time  putting  on  a  crate 
of  shallow-frames  with  drawn-out  combs, 
but  no  excluder  zinc  underneath.  The 
bees  immediately  took  possession,  and 
filled  six  of  the  frames  with  honey,  but  in 
the  four  centre  frames  when  last  examined 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  sealed  brood. 
The  six  frames  of  honey  are  sealed,  and 
I  think  of  removing  them  and  putting  in 
frames  of  foundation  on  both  sides  of 
those  containing  brood,  then  put  the  crate 
of  shallow-frames  underneath  the  body-box 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  If  the  above 
course  is  not  advisable,  would  you  kindly 
say  in  your  first  issue  what  I  should  do 
in  preference  ?  Thanking'  you  for  past 
favours,  I  send  name  and  sign — X.  V., 
Argyll. 

Reply. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  use 
boxes  of  shallow-frames  as  supers  without 
excluder  zinc  between  super  and  body-box.  ■ 
The  queen  is  almost  certain  to  ascend  and 
start  breeding  without  this  precaution  is 
taken.  In  your  case,  we  advise  leaving  the 
shallow-frames  above  the  body-box,  and  if 
there  is  no  drone-brood  in  the  shallow- 
frames,  would  put  a  queen  excluder 
between  super  and  brood  chamber.  Then 
extract  the  frames  of  sealed  honey  and 
replace  them  when  emptied  (in  lieu  of 
those  containing  foundation)  for  refilling. 

(SithB  fprn  th{  gira, 

Bovey  Tracey,  Devon,  August  8. — I  took 
a  ramble  over  the  moors  on  the  borders 
of  iDartmoor  one  day  this  week,  and  being 
interested  in  bees,  took  particular  notice 
of  the  heather.  I  find  the  cross-leaved 
heather  (E.  tetralix)  is  not  so  fine  this 
year  as  it  is  sometimes,  but  the  bees  were 
busy  on  it,  though  not  gathering  any 
pollen  that  I  saw.  The  bell-heather  was 
also  in  bloom,  but  I  saw  no  bees  touching 
that.  The  ling,  however,  is  just  coming 
out,  and  the  bees  were  rapidly  loading  up 
with  pollen  from  that,  as  well  as  gathering 
hcnejr.  I  also  noticed  a  lot  of  "dodder" 
entwining  around  the  heather  and  furse ; 
the  bees  were  gathering  as  freely  from  this 
as  from  the  heather.  I  was  not  jDreviously 
aware  that  "  dodder "  was  a  bee-plant, 
but  I  find  the  little  pink  blossom  very 
sweet  smelling.  Honey  has  not  been  very 
plentiful  here  this  season.  Bees  did  very 
little  until  the  clover  bloomed  ;  that  was 
only  of  short  duration,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather. — A.    Godsland. 
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August  13,  at  Lancaster.— Show  of  Honey,  Ac, 
in  connection  with  the  Lancaster  Agricultural  Society's 
Annual  Show.    Entries  closed. 

August  13,  at  Burry  Port.— Honev  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Burry  Port  Horticultural  Society, 
South  Wales.    Entries  close  d. 

•August    13,   at   Hawkshead,  Lancashire.— 

Honey  Show  in  connection  with  I'lower  Show.  Six 
classes.  Also  two  nifdals  offered  by  the  Lanes.  B  K.  A. 
Schedules  from  A.  Hargreaves,  Hon.  Sec,  Hawkshead. 

August  17.  at  Hadstook,  Bath.— Honey  Show  in 
connection  with  the  Radstock  and  District  Horticul- 
tural Association.    Entries  closed. 

August  17  and  18,  in  "The  Quarry,"  Shrews- 
bury.— Annual  Show  of  the  Shropshire  B.K.A  in  con- 
nection with  the  Shrewsbury  Great  Floral  Fete. 
Entries  closed. 

August  24,  at  Fleetwood.— Honey  Show  in  con- 
nection with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Open  classes  for  Six  1-lb.  Sections.  Six  1-lb. 
Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey,  and  Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark 
Extracted  Honey.  Schedules  from  Edward  Cook,  Hon. 
gee,  Rossall  Grange  Farm,  Fleetwood.  Entries 
close  August  14. 

August  24,  at  Sandbach. — Honey  Department  of 
the  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  Open  classes  for 
Hives,  Sections,  and  Extracted  Honey.  Substantial 
prizes.  Bee  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  on  the  show- 
ground. 

August  24,  at  Bradford  Abbas,  Dorset.— 
Annual  Show  of  the.Yetminster  and  District  B.K.A.  in 
the  old  Vicarage  ground.  Three  open  classes,  inchi'iing 
three  lib.  jars  extracted  honey  and  three  1-lb.  sections. 
Schedules  (with  entry  form)  from  G.  Leeding,  Hon.  Sec, 
Bradford  Abbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset.  Entries  close 
August  20. 

August  24,  at  Reading.— Honey  Show  of  the 
Berks  B.K.A.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society.  Open 
classes  for  comb  honey  in  sections  and  for  extracted 
honey.  Local  classes  include  prizes  of  20s.,  15s..  10s., 
and  5s.  for  honey  trophy.  Also  classes  for  owners  of 
^niall  apiaries.  Schedules  from  I).  W.  Bisliop-Acker- 
man,  Hon.  Sec.  Berks  B.K  A.,  131,  Kjng's-road, 
Reading.    Entries  cli-se  August  21. 

August  24  and  25,  at  Leamington.— Annual 
Show  of  the  Warwickshire  B.K.A.  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K.A.,  Knowle. 

August  25,  at  Llansollen. — In  connection  with 
the  Sixth  Annual  Flower  Show.  Open  classes  for  Six 
1-lb.  Sections,  Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey,  and  Beeswax. 
Schedules  from  Frank  Little,  Brook  Bank,  Llangollen. 
Entries  close  August  11. 

August  25,  at  Montgomery.— Montgomery  and 
District  Horticultural  Society.  Open  classes  for  honey, 
six  1-lb.  sections  and  six  1-lb.  jars  extracted  honey. 
Prizes  IDs.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.  Entrance  fee  Is.  each  class. 
Many  open  classes,  Howers,  fruit,  vegetables.  For 
schedules,  apply  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Secretary.  Ei-trits 
close  August  18. 

August  27.— Twelfth  Annual  Show  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Five  open  classes 
for  extracted  and  comb-honey  and  wax.  Schedule  and 
entry  form  from  Hon.  Sec,  S.  M'Vie,  Essex  Park 
Cottage,  Dumfries.    Entries  close  Augvist  20. 

August  27.  at  Barnton,  Northwich.— In  con- 
nection with  the  B«rnton  Horticultural  Society.  Six 
local  classes,  and  classes  open  to  the  county,  and 
membeis  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  for  twelve  1-lb.  jars 
extracted  honey,  and  for  1-lb.  beeswax.  The  C.  B.K.A. 
give  their  silver  medal  to  winner  of  first  prize  for 
twelve  jars  of  lioney.  Schedules  from  Mr.  S.  Wade, 
Barnton,  Northwich.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.- Hcney 

show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.  Three  open  classes  for 
Comb  anil  Extracted  Honey  (prizes,  15s.,  lOa,,  5s.,  and 
28.  6d.),  and  Beeswax  (prizes,  IDs.  and  6s.),  along  with 


silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Lanes  B.K.A.  Schedules 
from  W.  Cragg,  Secretary,  Cartmel,  vi&  Carnforth. 
Entries  close  August  18. 

September  3  to  10  «t  the  Aarricultural 
Hall,  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
Confectioners',  Bakers',  and  Allied  Traders'  (12th) 
Annual  Exhibition  and  Market.  Numerous  classes  and 
liberal  prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  bees- 
wax. Open  to  all  British  Bee-Jseepprs.  Schedules 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palnierston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London, "E  C. 

September  17  to  24,  at  the  Agricultural 
Ha'l,  Lonoon.- Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  and  Market  of  the  Grocery 
and  Kindred  Trades.  Numerous  i  lasses  and  liberal 
prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  beeswax. 
Open  to  all  British  Bee-keeoer".  Schedules 
from  H.  S  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.G. 

Special  Notice.— In  connection  with  above  Shows 
there  will  be  a  Working  Exhibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey-production,  including  Demon- 
strations  with  Live  Bees  and  extracting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts.    (See  large  advt.  p.  v.) 

September  14  and  15,  in  "Waveriey  Market, 
EdinLurgh.— Eleventh  Exhibition  of  the  Midlothian 
B.K.A.  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultmal  Society.  Twenty-four  classes,  with  good 
prizes,  for  honey  and  beeswax,  including  seven  open 
classes  (three  prizes  in  each).  Schedules  fiom  W.  Reid, 
Secretary,  Heriot,  Midlothian.  Entries  close  Sep- 
tember 7. 

September  15,  16,  and  17,  at  Crystal  Palace. 

— Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  &c.  Twenty-five 
classes  (ten  open  to  ain.  Inci  eased  prizes  and  medals, 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Secretary,  Marden  House 
Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 

October  4  to  7,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London.—  Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 
Numerous  and  liiierai  prizes  for  honev,  &c.,  including 
the  valuable  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the  B.B.K.A 
Schedules  from  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Young,  Secretary,  12, 
Hanover-sguare,  London,  W.  Bntries  close 
September  5. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  Jor  addresses  of  manujac- 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  oj  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  ahcaysbe  replied  to  in  th':  issueiin- 
mediately  following  the  receipt  of  their  crmmunications. 

H.  K.  (Burbage,  Wilts).— Foul  Brood  Sam- 
ples.— We  can  on  no  account  undertake 
to  send  samples  of  diseased  comb  to 
corresjjondents  desiring  to  have  such. 
We  are  unfoi'tunately  troubled  with  more 
samples  than  are  pleasant  at  times,  but 
all  such  are  destroyed  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

GwEX  L.  (Weybridge). — Show  Disappoint- 
ments.— It  is  no  doubt  annoying  for  a 
"demonstrator  on  bee-culture"  an- 
nounced to  appear  at  a  show  to  fail  in 
his  attendance.  The  proper  course, 
however,  is  to  complain  to  the  hon.  sec. 
of  your  association,  who  will  no  doubt 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  afford  som"e 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  lapsus. 
It  is  quite  beyond  our  province  to  make 
inquiries  such  as  you  desire,  even  if  we 
had  time  to  do  so. 
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T.  W.  W.  (Brockley). — Starting  Bee-keep- 
ing.— If  you  can  secure  a  strong,  healthy 
stock  headed  by  a  queen  of  the  present 
year,  it  would  be  reasonably  safe  to 
purchase  now.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
begin  with  a  stocked  hive  that  has  win- 
tered safely  removes  all  risk  ;  but  the 
pleasure  of  watching  for  the  first  flight 
of  the  bees  in  early  spring  is  well  worth 
something,  while  the  risk  incurred  is 
minimised  by  purchasing  from  a  reliable 
dealer. 

W.  J.  Farmer  (Truro). — Foul  Brood  and 
Comb  Foundation. — If,  as  we  are  given  to 
understand,  all  comb-foundation  made  by 
the  "  Weed  "  machine  is  sterilised  as  one 
item  of  the  "process  of  maliing,"  there 
should  be  no  such  risk  as  you  fear  if 
that  make  is  used. 

T.  E.  L.  (Rumbling  Bridge). — Bee  Nomen- 
clatm-e. — The  four  bees  may  be  classed 
as  the  ordinary  brown  bee,  though  all 
show  the  slight  trace  of  foreign  blood  so 
prevalent  nowadays. 

Honey    Samples. 

"  Bumble  Bee  "  (Denbighshire).  —  Your 
sample  is  not  so  bad  as  to  be  suitable 
only  for  mead  making,  but  it  has  been 
partly  spoiled  by  a  slight  admixture 
with  the  honey  dew  prevailing  in  some 
districts.  We  also  think  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  privet  blooming  at 
the  time  it  was  gathered,  and  this  helps 
to  give  it  a  somewhat  unpleasant  flavour 
and  dark  colour. 

W.  G.  A.  (Oxon). — Of  the  two  samples  we 
'  prefer  No.  2.  It  has  more  character,  so 
to  speak,  with  good  flavour,  aroma,  and 
consistency.  The  colour  is  not  so  light 
as  No.  1,  but  the  latter  is  thin,  and  not 
equal  in  flavour  to  No.  2.  Why  not 
stage  both   samples? 

"  Dark  "  (Sheffield^ — Sample  is  spoiled  for 
table  use  by  the  honey  dew  so  prevalent 
in  some  places  this  year. 

Suspected  Comhs. 

C.  B.  (Ayrshire). — Brood  in  comb  is  chilled 
only. 

S.  Davidson  (Surbiton). — There  is  no  foul 
brood  in  sample. 

"Double  B."  (Cambs). — Without  some 
particulars  regarding  the  stock  and  its 
treatment  we  cannot  account  for 
matured  dead  brood  in  comb  sent.  The 
uncapped  larvse  is  in  pei-fectly  normal 
condition. 


*^*  Our  limited  fpnce  compels  us  to  hold 
over  several  letters  on,  Foul  Brood  Legislation 
till  next  week.  We  mud  also  request  Corre- 
spondents to  he  as  brief  as  possible  in  thtir 
comments  for  the  same  reason,  and  to  avoid 
going  over  the  same  ground  again  and  ayain 
by  quoting  arguments  which  /ifiitJ  already 
appeared  in  our  pages. 


Special   Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence  ;  for  every  additional 
Three  words  or  under,  Une  Penny 

Trade  advertisements  of  Hive  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers  in  Bee-goods,  not  available  for  "Prepaid" 
column,  are  inserted  immedia'ely  below  "  Prepaid"  at 
a  minijnum  charge  of  2s.  per  half-inch  space,  or  3s.  6d. 
per  inch;  orders  for  "repeat"  or  continuous  adoer- 
tiseynonts  having  free  insertion  in  "  Recori"  as  abooe. 

Advertisements  for  current  Issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

HEEa  b'OK,  SALK,  10  Stucks  iu  Bar  Fra  ue  Hives,  and 
10  doz.  worked  out  Shallow  Bars.   Offers?  Rogkks, 
Ileatti  Apiary,  St.  Alltans. C  65 

FIJSTE  TESTED  1904  QUEENS,  reared  from  selected 
workers.  Hardy  and  prolific.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Guaranteed  healthy  and  safe  arrival.  Whiting,  Valley 
Apiaries,  Hundon,  Clare,  Sufffilk.  C  48 

EALTHY  liUIVEN  BEES.    Ready  for  delivery  at 
once,  5s.  per  lot,  put  on  rail  same  day.     W.  D.  T. 
Richards,  Postman,  Klugswinford,  Dudley,  Worcs.  c  56 
qOTH~YEAR.  —  RET7IA"BLB~QUEENS,     3s.    9dr, 
zwO     Selfcted,  5s.,   in  Introducing  Cages,   delivered. 

ALSPORI), 

c  59 


Small  Swarms,  5s,   6d.  on  rail,  cascs  free. 
Expei-t,  Haydon,  -iherbome. 


H 


BALTHY   DRIVEN  BEEs,  with  Queen,  5^.     Pack- 
age  free.    John  Phillips,  Spetchley,  Worcester. 

PRUITTfIC  queens,  with  iutroaucing  cage,  2s.  6d. 
Bk.  Colomban,  Buckfast  Abbey,  Buckfastleigh, 
Devon. c  6^ 

SURPLUS    FERTILK    QUBBinS,     3s.  ;    two  for  Os. 
Selected  1904,  4s.  In  introducing  cages.  Davidpon, 
Expert,  BeHoroft.  Basingstoke.       C  78 

DRIVEN  BKKS,  from  strong  healthy  stocks,  3s.  ed.  ; 
with  Young  Fertile  Queen,  4s.  6d.  Fertile  Queens, 
per  post,  2s.  6d.  William  Sole,  Expert,  105,  Graham- 
road,  Wimbledon. C  74 

RELIABLE  BEE  FARM,  Rochford,  Essex,  has  FOR 
SALE,  SECTIONS,  in  card  cartons,  at  8s.  6d.  doz. ; 
p'ain,  83.  ;  extracted,  at  56s.  owt.,  in  281b.  tins.  Well 
packed .    Free  on  rail.    Cash  or  deposit. C  64 

F~ERTILE"QUEENS,  Prolific  Strain,  ready  now,  3s.  6d. 
Carbines,    Bee    Expert,    Cardinham,    Bodmin, 

Corn  won.  c  66 

JiA  bXH  Y  DRIVEN  BEErt.  Headed  1904  Queens,  5s.  ; 
packed  free.    Brown,  Withington.  j-hrewsbury. 


H 


SEVERAL   FRAME-aiVBS,    "Simrain's,"    '•Wells," 
&c.      Offers  requested.       Driven  Bees    Wanted. 

Ker,  Southbridge,  Harlow^ C  63 

T  AM  in  want  of  DEAD  QUEEN  BEES,   also  DEAD 

1.      HORNE'J'S  for  scientific  purposes,   can  any  bee- 

}cppr.pr  nii'iCTp  ?    Hkrroii    "  W.B.o."  Apiarv.  '•uton.  C  77 

Ji(jlloNS    WANTJiD    (UNGLAZED),    packed    and 

delivered    in    London,    quote  pru-.,    <fec.       Also 

SHALLOW  FRAMES,  50  to  100,  combs  to  be  returned. 

HERRor>  <fe  Stewat?T.  "  W.R.r:  "  Apiary.  T.nton.     C  76 

pMREK     VERY     sTRONG      STOCKS     in     Frame- 

L      Hives,  good  comlition,  £5.      J.  W.  Matthews, 

Gt.  Rollright,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon. C  75 

I,'  OR  SALE,  Four  Stocks  on  frames,  healthy  condition, 
"  on  ra'l,  ^6.  PH'T.MP- &  Young,  "t^v^n-'ge  Herts. 
ITOR  SALE,  SECTION  and  EXTRACTED  HOMEV, 
V  terms  for  quantities.  Phillips  &  Young, 
Stevenage,  Herts.  C  72 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DESPATCH.— 20  Supers  (.f  wide 
end  Shallow  Frames,  with  full  sheets  of  Drawn- 
out  combs.  5s.  each;  20  Racks  of  Sections  with  full 
i-heets  of  Foundation,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  Full  size  Honey 
Extractor,  with  movable  cages,  as  new,  18s.  6d. ;  no 
foul   brood.       J.    W.  AVERY,    Longbridge     Deverill, 

Warminister. £^67 

f  GUARANTEED  HEALTHY  DRIVEN  BEES  with 
Vjr  Queen,  5s.  per  lot ;  boxes  returnable.  Ninth 
Reason.  Also  fine  shallots.  2d.  per  lb.  A.  R.  Moketon, 
Expert,  Hallow,  Worcester. C  68 

BEES  on  Four  Frames.    Brood  1904.    Queens  12s.  6d.; 
Fertile  Queens,  4s.  6d.    Honey  Strainer,    Ss.    Per- 
fpct  Honey  Press,  4.».      Exchange  good  honey.      W. 

Woods,  Normandy,  near  Guildford. c  69 

RIVEJr~B¥ES.    Several  skeps  to  take  up.    4s.  per 

lot.  with  young  Queens,  4s.  6d.    Boxes,  9d.  each. 

Cash  with  order      ARCHER,  64,  Kingston-rond.  Oxford. 

PEDIGREE" HOMER  PIGEONS,  cot  also.  Canaries 
Flio-ht  and  Crystal  Palace  Casres.  Soiicr  boxes. 
Sell  or  exchange  for  honey.  Bkn  Akjistrong,  Goodwin- 
teirace,  Carlisle.  •  0  6:J 
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GLAMORGAN     B.K.A. 

ANNUAL    SHOW    AT    CARDIFF. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  honey,  bees, 
and  appliances  was  held  at  the  Sophia 
Gardens,  on  July  27  and  28,  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  Cardiff  and  County  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  show  was  in  every 
way  a  great  success.  The  weather  was 
good,  and  the  exhibits  were  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  year,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  year's  surplus  is  by  no 
means  a  heavy  one.  Mr.  Brewer  (Bath) 
and  Mr.  Duncan  officiated  as  judges,  and 
made  the  following  awards  :  — 

Twelve  1-/6.  Sections. — 1st,  C.  T.  Jenkins, 
Pontypridd  ;  2nd,  D.  George,  Merthyr- 
Mawr ;  rd,  J.  Rees,  Lisvane ;  4th,  G.  P. 
.Workman,  Llanishen. 

Six  1-Jb.  Sections. — 1st,  D.  George  ;  2nd, 
W.  T.  Gunter,  Cowbridge  ;  Srd,  R.  Mor- 
gan, Cowbridge. 

Three  ShaUoic-Frames  of  Comh  Honey. — 
1st,  R.  Morgan;  2nd,  D.  George;  Srd,  C. 
Hood,  Clemenstone  ;  4th,  G.  P.  Workman. 

One  Shallow-Frame  of  Comb  Honey. — 1st, 
D.  George  ;  2nd,  R.  Moi'gan. 

Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  (Light)  Extracted  Honey. 
— 1st,  J.  Boyes,  Cardiff ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Boyes  and  Morgan  ;  3rd,  J.  Rees  ;  4th,  R. 
Morgan. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  (Light)  Extracted  Honey. 
— 1st,  Messrs.  Boyes  and  Morgan  ;  2nd, 
J.  Boyes  ;  3rd,  R.  Morgan. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  (Medium  or  Dark)  Ex- 
tracted Honey.— 1st,  J.  Boyes  ;  2nd,  J. 
Boyes  ;  3rd,  J.  O.  Jones,  Llanishen. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  (Medium  or  Dark)  Ex- 
tracted Honey. — 1st,  J.  Boyes  ;  2nd,  D. 
Geoi'ge ;  3rd,  W.  R.  Ockwell,  Peterston- 
super-Elj. 

Articles  of  Food  containing  Honey. — 1st, 
R.  Morgan  ;   2nd,  D.  George. 

OPEN    CLASSES. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 2nd,  C.  Hood  and 
J.  Rees  (bracketed). 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  (Light)  Extracted  Honey. 
1st,  J.  Boyes ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Boyes  and 
Morgan  ;  3rd,  C.  Hood. 
*■  Beeswax  (not  less  than  1  lb.). — 1st,  R. 
Morgan  ;  2nd,  D.  George ;  Srd,  W.  T. 
Gunter. 

Collection  of  Appliances. — 1st,  J.  Hib- 
bert  and  Sons,  Cardiff  ;  2nd,  E.  J.  Burtt, 
Gloucester. 

Frame  Hive  (not  costing  over  12s.  6d.). — ■ 
1st,  J.  Hibbert  and  Sons. 

Observatory  Hive,  with  Queen  and  Bees. 
—1st,  W.  G.  Preece,  Cardiff. 

Mr.  Brewer  gave  interesting  lectures  in 
the  bee-tent  during  the  show.  The  meet- 
ing of  members  for  a  bee-chat  in  the  secre- 
tary's tent  was  quite  a  success. 


CAMBS  AND  ISLE  OF  ELY  B.K.A. 

The  second  honey  show  for  1904  was 
held  at  March  on  July  26,  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  Cambs  and  Isle  of  Ely 
Agricultural  Society,  and  elicited  forty- 
eight  entries  in  seven  classes.  Consider- 
able interest  was  shown  by  visitors,  who 
thronged  the  honey  tent  throughout  the 
day.  Mr.  C.  N.  White,  St.  Neots,  officiated 
as  judge,  and  made  ths  following 
awards  :  — ■ 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  George  Hills, 
Comberton  ;  2nd,  H.  Seamark,  Willing- 
ham  ;  Srd,  J.  Barnes,  Burweli  ;  v.h.c,  J. 
Nightingale,  Doddington ;  h.c,  C.  Drake, 
^  Sutton. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Barnes  ;  2nd,  H.  J.  Wisbey,  Whittles- 
ford  ;  3rd,  C.  Drake  ;  v.h.c,  G.  Hills. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Granulated  Honey.— 
1st,  J.  Barnes  ;  2nd,  R.  Wood,  Elm. 

Honey  Trophy. — 1st,  H.   Seamark. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  J.  Barnes  ;  2nd,  G.  HUls. 

GIFT  CLASSES  (oPEn). 

Single  1-lb.  Section. — 1st,  R.  Brown, 
Somersham  ;  2nd,  H.  Seamark  ;  Srd, 
George  Hills;  v.h.c,  C.  Drake;  h.c,  R. 
Woods. 

Single  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
W.  J.  Cook,  Market  Rasen,  Lines.;  2nd,' 
T.  Thompson,  Market  Rasen,  Lines  ;  Srd, 
R.  Brown;  v.h.c.  Miss  Edwards,  Emping- 
ham,  Lines;  h.c,  W.  Hatliff,  Caistor, 
Lines. 

The  concluding  show  was  held  on  Bank 
Holiday  at  Cambridge,  in  connection  with 
the  show  organised  by  the  various  horti- 
cultural and  other  societies  of  the  town.  . 
The  show  proved  a  huge  success,  over 
15,000  persons  being  present.  In  ihe 
honey  and  bee  section  the  entries  num- 
bered 71,  which  were  well  displayed  in  a 
commodious  tent.  The  five  trophies  of 
honey  staged  formed  a  most  attractive 
feature  ;  while  the  fine  display  of  sections 
and  extracted  honey  elicited  praise  from 
many  connoisseurs.  The  awards  were  as 
follows  :  — ■ 

Trophy  of  Honey. — 1st,  George  Hills, 
Comberton  ;  2nd,  H.  Seamark,  Willing- 
ham  ;  3rd,  C.  J.  Mapey,  Cherry  Hinton  ; 
v.h.c,  J.  Barnes,  Burweli. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  J.  Barnes  ; 
2nd,  G.  Hills;  Srd,  T.  E.  Pilgrim,  Cam- 
bridge; h.c,  H.  Seamark;  h.c,  A. 
Barber,  Comberton. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Light  Extracted  Honey. 
— 1st,  J.  Barnes  ;  2nd,  C.  Bocock,  Ashley  ; 
Srd,  H.  J.  Wisbey,  Whittlesford  ;  v.h.c, 
C.  Drake,  Sutton;  h.c,  G.  Hills. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Dark  Extracted  Honey. 
—1st,  H.  T.  Frohock,  Willingham  ;  2nd, 
C.  J.  Mapey  ;  Srd,  G.  Knowles,  Ely  ; 
v.h.c,  G.  Hills;  h.c^  J.  Phillips,  Long- 
stanton. 
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Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Granulated  Honey. — 
3rd,  J.  Barnes.     (1st  and  2nd  not  awarded.) 

Straw  Super  of  Honey. — 1st,  J.  Barnes  ; 
2nd,  H.  Seamark  ;  3rd,  G.  Hills. 

Bell  Glass  of  Honey. — 1st,  A.  Barber  ; 
2nd,  W.  Wilson,  Trumpington ;  3rd,  J. 
Barnes. 

Two  Shallow-frames  Comb  Honey. — 1st, 
G.  Hills  ;  2nd,  J.  Barnes. 

Beesivax.—l&t,  J.  Barnes  ;  2nd,  G.  Hills  ; 
3rd,  W.  Bird,  Cambridge  ;  v.h.c. ,  C.  Drake. 

GIFT    CLASSES   (oPEn). 

Single  1-lb.  Section  (13  Entries). — 
—1st,  R.  Brown  ;  2nd,  W.  J.  Cook,  Market 
Rasen  ;  3rd,  H.  Seamark;  v.h.c,  T. 
Bunting,  Debden  ;  v.h.c,  A.  Barber;  h.c, 
G.  Hills;  h.c,  J.  Phillips. 

Sinrjle  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted  Honey  (14 
Entries).— 1st,  R.  Brown  ;  2nd,  T.  Thomp- 
son, Market  Rasen  ;  3rd,  T.  Bunting ; 
v.h.c,  W.  Turner,  Brent  Eleigh  ;  h.c,  W. 
J.  Cook. — G.  E.  Rogers,  Hon.  Sec 

LEICESTERSHIRE    B.K.A. 

ANNUAL   SHOW. 

This  Association  held  its  annual  honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  Abbey  Park 
Flojver  Show  at  Leicester  on  August  2  and 
3.  Messrs.  R.  Godson,  Tothil'l,  Alford, 
Lines,  and  H.  M.  Riley,  Leicester,  officiated 
as  judges  of  the  bee  and  honey  department 
and  made  the  following  awards:  — 

Observatory  Hive  icith  Bees  and  Qiieen. — 
1st,  Sir-  Humphrey  de  Traflford,  Bart., 
Market  Ilarboro'  ;  2nd,  A.  Beadsmore, 
Woodhouse  Eaves. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  Sir  Humphrey 
de  Trafford,  Bart.  ;  2nd,  J.  Watei-field, 
Kibworth  ;  3rd,  H.  Willey,  Gilmorton. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  (Light)  Honey. 
■ — 1st,  H.  Dilworth,  Shangton  ;  2nd,  J. 
Watea-iield  ;  3rd,  A.  Smith,  Walton 
Grange  ;  4th,  E.  A.  Jesson,  North  Kib- 
worth ;  h.c,  H.  Willey. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  (Dark)  Honeij. 
—1st,  J.  Waterfield  ;  2nd,  H.  Dilworth  ; 
3rd,  E.  A.  Jesson. 

Twelve  Bottles  Granulated  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Waterfield. 

Display  of  Honey. —Ist,  J.  Waterfield. 

Six  Bottles  Darh  Honey  (Novices).- — 1st, 
J.  Colby,  Sibbertoft ;  2nd,  A.  Meadows, 
Market  Harboro'. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections  (Novices). — 1st,  J. 
Colby;  2nd,  Mrs.  Falkner,  Market  Har- 
boro'. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Light  Honey  (Novices). — 1st, 
J.  Garratt,  Peatling  Magna  ;  2nd,  A.  Ward, 
Great  Bowden  ;  h.c,  A.  Meadows. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  A.  Smith  ;  2nd,  J.  Water- 
field. 

.    Honey    Beverage. — 1st,   Mrs.   Waterfield, 
Kibworth. 

Honey  Cake.- — 1st,  Mrs.  Waterfield  ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  Falkner,  Market  Harboro'. — John 
Waterfield,  Hon.  Sec 


WORCESTERSHIRE  B.K.A. 

ANNUAL  SHOW. 

The  annual  show  ot  this  association  was 
held  on  August  4,  in  connection  with  that 
of  Madresfield  Agricultural  Society.  In 
consequence  of  a  very  poor  season  the  en- 
tries were  few.  There  were  a  few  good  ex- 
hibits, but  for  the  most  part  the  honey  was 
of  inferior  quality  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  honey  dew.  The  weather  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day  was  adverse,  owing  to 
a  thunderstorm  with  heavy  rain.  During 
the  afternoon,  however,  the  sun  shone  bril- 
liantly and  dried  up  the  ground,  and  there 
was  a  very  good  attendance  of  the  public. 
Dr.  Walpole  Simmons,  Worcester,  assisted 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Phillips,  were  the  judges,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  Davenport  was  present  with 
the  "  Bee-tent,"  and  gave  several  interest- 
ing demonstrations  with  bees.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  awards  :  — 

Complete  Hive  for  General  Use. — 1st,  H. 
Swift. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  W.  E.  Hyde  ; 
2nd,  Miss  S.  S.  Boughton ;  3rd,  G.'  A. 
Pardoe.     '  — 

Six  1-lb.  Sections.— iBt,  W.  E.  Hyde; 
2nd,  Miss  Stephens  ;  3rd,  E.  A.  Milward. 

Ticelre  1-lb.  Jars  E.xtractrd  Honey. — 1st, 
W.  E.  Hyde  ;  2nd,  G.  A.  Pardoe. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (Open). — 
1st.  W.  J.  Cook  ;  2nd,  G.  A.  Pardoe. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  (Dark)  Honey. — 
1st,  W^  E.  Hyde. 

Bees  Wax.— 1st,  E.  A.  Milward  ;  2nd, 
W.  E.  Hyde. 

Shfdlow-Frame  of  Comb  Honey.  - —  1st, 
E.  A.  Milward. — (Communicated.) 


NORTHUMBERLAND    AND    DURHAM 
B.K.A. 

On  Saturday,  July  16,  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  B.K.A.  held  their  annual 
excursion  at  the  apiary  of  Mr.  George 
Rochester,  Cutlers  Hall,  Blackhill.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  company  gathered  took  great  interest 
in  the  jjroceedings.  After  the  inspection 
of  hives,  etc.  (over  fifty),  a  meeting  was  helfl 
to  consider  the  proposed  Foul  Brood  Bill 
(Sydney  Annandale,  Esq.,  President  N.W. 
Dui'ham  B.K.A.,  in  the  chair),  and  after 
discussion  on  various  points  of  the  Bill,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  ask  the  County 
Councils  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
to  support  same.  This  decision  was 
arrived  at  by  bee-keepers  who  have  suffered 
loss  from  foul  brood  along  with  those  who 
have  been  able  to  keep  their  apiaries  free 
from  disease,  most  of  them  careful  and 
advanced  bee-keepers,  as  I  can  personally 
affirm. — James  Waddell,  Hon.  Sec. 
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AMONG  THE  BEES. 

Some  Bee  Beliefs. 

[5611]  I  pass  lightly  over  several 
of  the  mcA'e  common  beliefs,  be- 
cause tliey  have  been  frequently  re- 
corded in  our  pages.  Among  such 
is  "  tanging "  the  bees,  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  evidently  invented  at  first  to 
secure  a  legal  claim  to  runaway  sw^arms  by 
apprising  all  near  neighbours  that  bees 
were  treking.  Gradually  the  belief  grew 
that  bees  liked  the  generally  unmelodious 
sound  ;  and  out  of  that,  again,  rose  the  idea 
that  it  was  almost  a  necessity  to  the  safe 
securing  of  a  swarm  to  ring'  on  basin,  pot, 
or  kettle.  Then  the  companion  custom  of 
"  telling  the  bees  "  had  its  origin  in  the 
well-known  fact  that  very  frequently  indeed 
the  death  of  the  bees  followed  the  death  of 
their  master,  from  the  simple  cause  of  miss- 
ing his  fostering  care  and  diligent  tendence 
at  the  very  time  that  attention  was  most 
requisite.  Here  we  have  a  simple  instance 
of  effect  following  cause  as  a  natural 
sequence,  and  it  was  noted  so  frequently 
that,  perhaps  naturally,  a  superstitious 
belief  grew  gradually  round  the  strange  and 
mystic  occurrence  oft  repeated. 

In  recent  literature  I  have  seen  the  sub- 
ject of  "  telling  "  gravely  upheld  by  many 
writers,  amongst  whom  I  may  select  Whit- 
tier  and  Leslie  Stephen.  Two  very  pecu- 
liar instances  of  bees  dying  out  soon  after 
their  owners'  death  came  under  my  own 
observation,  but  both  were  easily  explained 
on  the  hypothesis  I  have  adduced.  Then 
the  extraordinary,  superstitious  belief  that 
bees  could  be  generated  from  the  carcase  of 
a  lion  or  a  cow  is  as  old  as  Virgil  at  least, 
and  as  modern  as  that  famous  husbandman, 
Antony  of  Carew,  in  Cornwall.  Possibly 
Samson's  honey,  got  out  of  the  carcase  of 
the  lion,  may  be  the  key  to  the  origin  of  the 
fable. 

It  is  a  very  common  belief  that  bees  are 
lucky  with  some  people,  and  will  thrive 
with  them,  but  that  they  are  unlucky  with 
others,  and  will  not  thrive  under  their  care. 


The  explanation  is  simple,  and  the  fact  may 
be  illuminated  by  quoting  two  well-known 
proverbs  :  "  A  bad  shearer  never  got  a  good 
hook,"  and  "  A  fool  and  his  money  soon 
part."  A  natural  aptitude  is,  of  course,  a 
fundamental  requisite  to  success  in  the  pur- 
suit, but  any  man  able  and  willing  to  put  a 
little  brains  and  work  into  bee-keeping  can 
make  it  a  paying  speculation.  Luck  is  not 
in  the  running,  and  the  labourer  here  is  the 
peer  of  the  lord,  and  can  produce  as  much 
and  as  good  honey.  It  was  an  ancient 
belief  that  bees  to  thrive  must  be  bought 
with  gold  or  they  would  not  repay  the 
owner.  Corn  was  another  system  of  pay- 
n'ent  recommended  of  old,  no  doubt  a 
lingering  I'emnant  of  the  age  of  barter  ;  and 
two  other  pleasant  modes  of  acquiring  them 
brought  the  best  of  luck,  viz.,  receiving 
them  as  a  gift,  or  "  finding  "  them,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  form  of  a  runaway  swarm.  I 
never  purchased  or  obtained  any  of  my  bees 
in  any  of  these  four  ways,  yet  I  am  confident 
they  have  thriven  with  me.  The  same  may 
also  be  said  of  the  next  exploded  belief, 
which  maintained  that  bees  should  not  be 
carried  north,  but  "must  be  removed  south- 
ward." I  am  altogether  unable  to  eluci- 
date this  strange  superstition,  which  does 
not  hold  good  in  Scotland  at  least.  The 
next  point  may  be  more  simply  explained  as 
far  as  ancient  modes  of  conveyance  by  water 
are  concerned,  although  by  new  and  im- 
proved conditions  the  teeth  of  the  statement 
are  drawn.  It  was  very  generally  recog- 
nised as  an  unlucky  venture  to  carry  hives 
by  water.  The  countless  colonies  now  in 
America,  most  of  them  the  fruits  of  the 
first  lots  transported  by  the  early  colonisers 
over  the  "  Eastern  Main,"  show,  if  it  was  a 
rule,  it  had  its  exceptions,  telling  strongly 
against  the  universality  of  its  truth  or  ap- 
plication. ■ 

In  olden  times  it  was  ever  esteemed  an 
ill  omen  for  bees  to  alight  in  places  where 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  pitch.  One  or 
two  instances,  quoted  from  ancient  history, 
may  be  given  to  illustrate  this.  Bees 
lighted  on  Pompey's  ships,  and  thereby  pre- 
saged his  overthrow  ;  and,  on  the  same  hap- 
pening in  Brutus'  army,  the  soothsayers 
considered  it  such  an  ill  omen  that  they 
compelled  him  to  shift  his  camp  to  a  new 
site.  In  another  case  bees  lit  on  their 
ensigns  just  before  they  endured  a  defeat ; 
while,  when  bees  in  swarming  took  posses 
sion  of  Antonius's  statue,  the  fact  was 
bruited  abroad  as  an  ominous  jjresage  of  the 
fall  of  his  empiie.  I  am  able,  however,  to 
give  two  examples  of  such  an  occurrence 
bringing  luck,  as  in  one  instance  a  swarm 
settled  in  a  camp,  after  which  the  leader 
fought  prosperously  ;  and,  when  sleeping  as 
a  child,  bees  brought  honey  to  the  lips  of 
Plato,  foretelling  the  singular  SAveetness  of 
his  eloquence.  Many  more  instances  of 
bees  bringing  good  or  bad  luck  might  be  re- 
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corded,  but  perhaps  the  bias  of  the  beholder 
might  convert  a  good  into  a  bad  omen. 

The  old  belief  that  the  queen  was  the 
monarch  of  the  hive,  marching  along  in 
pomp  and  pride,  followed  by  a  train  of  regal 
attendants,  issuing  orders,  giving  out  com- 
mands, regulating  every  movement  by  voice 
or  gesture,  is  exploded.  That  the  drone  is 
a  worker  bee  who  had  lost  its  sting  is  now 
never  credited  ;  nor  do  modern  beemen  be- 
lieve that  they  were  made  to  aid  the  workers 
by  "  sitting  "  to  hatch  the  young.  The  old 
belief  that  the  bees  lived  two,  four,  six,  or 
even  ten  years,  is  no  longer  "  current  coin." 
and  we  would  stickle  at  the  statement  that 
they  are  even  "  one  year's  birds,"  knowing 
as  we  do  that  at  times  they  may  get  worn 
out  in  the  space  of  a  single  month.  What 
could  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  belief 
that  "  spitting  '  on  irate  bees  would  pacify 
them  ?  Yet  a  writer  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  gravely  says  :  "  If  bees  are 
angry  spit  on  them.  With  bare  hands  and 
face  I  went  up  the  ladder,  and,  spitting  on 
them  many  times,  I  took  them  out  by  hand- 
fuls. "  It  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion on  my  part  to  appraise  the  value  of  this 
wonderful  recipe.  The  old  belief  that  wax, 
like  pollen,  was  a  product  of  the  flowers, 
and,  like  it,  carried  by  the  bees  into  their 
hives  when  out  on  their  foraging  flights, 
was  a  pardonable  though  erroneous  one. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  comparatively 
modern  writer  gravely  arguing  that  they 
also  carried  in  "  animable  matter,"  from 
which  sprung  the  young  bees,  after  it  had 
been  consigned  by  the  workers  to  the  cells 
and  specially  treated  by  the  king  bee?  It 
is  quite  as  fanciful  as  "Virgil's  steer!  That 
word  "  king "  reminds  me  that  the 
belief  long  prevailed,  and  was  slow  to  die, 
even  in  the  face  of  established  facts,  that 
the  sovereign  of  the  hive  was  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  and  simply  an  autocratic 
governor,  whose  royal  will  was  law. 

An  ancient  writer  gravely  states  that — 
"  Bees  are  of  nine  orders,  each  proceeding 
from  a  different  stock.  There  are  lion-bees, 
bull-bees,  cow-bees,  and  calf-bees.  The 
king-bees  are  those  which  spring  from  the 
brain  of  a  lion,  the  noble-bees  spring  fi-om 
the  other  parts  of  the  lion,  and  the  canaille 
from  cows,  calves,  etc."  Strange  what 
could  give  rise  to  such  an  absurd  belief ! 

A  learned  and  able  writer,  whose  work 
was  issued  just  a  century  ago,  records  that 
in  some  parts  of  England  bees  were  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  hive  on  a  Friday  ;  and 
Wednesday  was  also  an  unlucky  bee  day! 
Then,  what  about  the  bees  (said  to  be  seen) 
actually  collecting  little  stones  to  weight 
them  on  a  windy  day  so  that  they  might  not 
be  driven  down  by  the  force  of  the  gale? 
But  I  must  pause,  and  have  only  to  say 
more  in  regard  to  all  these  superstitious 
beliefs  I  have  given. — Credat  qui  vult! — 
D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


FOUL    BROOD     EXPERIENCES. 

[5612]  Is  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Fax'mer,  sure  that  he  is  on  the  side  of  the 
majority  with  regard  to  foul-brood  legis- 
lation? I  have  travelled  among  bee- 
keepers in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but, 
so  far  as  my  memory  serves,  have  only  met 
one  that  was  opposed  to  legislation.  Can 
any  sensible  man  imagine  that  compulsory 
inspection  is  directed  against  the  "  ad- 
vanced and  careful  bee-keeper  "  ?  Or,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  because  a  man  is  honest 
does  he  require  no  protection  from  rogues 
and  thieves  ?  The  proverb  says,  "  None 
are  so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see. "  Why 
are  a  few  of  your  correspondents  so  terribly 
afraid  of  having  their  bees  examined  ?  Is 
it  simply  because  they  are  afraid  that  the 
apiary  will  be  upset  ?  Or  is  there  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  their  bees  that 
they  do  not  wish  an  expert  to  see  ?  I 
generally  find — when  engaged  on  expert 
work — that  the  latter  is  the  case  with  those 
who  say,  "  I  won't  trouble  you  to  look 
through  my  stocks."  Besides,  an  expert 
can  surely  be  counted  on  as  careful  and 
skilful  in  handling  bees — perhaps  even  as 
Ml".  Woodley  himself — or  why  the  title? 
But  how  is  it  possible  for  an  inspector,  or 
expert,  to  know  if  an  apiary  is  healthy 
without  examining  the  hives  ?  I  can  assure 
any  one  that  if  an  apiary  was  found  healthy 
at  the  first  examination  an  inspector  would 
have  plenty  of  occupation  in  dealing  with 
stocks  that  are  diseased,  without  fussing 
around  the  aforesaid  healthy  ones  again 
that  season.  In  my  expert  tours  among 
members  of  associations  I  invariably  find 
that  a  thorough  examination  of  their  stocks 
by  the  expert  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valued  advantages  of  membership.  *  It  is 
obviously  quite  impossible  to  visit  all 
members  before  supers  are  on,  yet  I  have 
never  had  any  complaint  where  they  have 
had  to  be  taken  oli  in  order  to  examine 
stocks.  I  totally  differ  from  Mr.  Farmer 
when  he  says  that  legislation  will  "  cause 
great  annoyance  to  all  advanced  and  careful 
bee-keepers."  In  my  opinion,  these  are  just 
the  class  that  would  welcome  it.  Whether 
protection  is  or  is  not  required  from  the 
opposite  class  I  will  not  say,  but  I  will  give 
an  instance  or  two  from  my  own  observation 
that  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  One 
bee-keeper  had  a  near  neighbour  whose 
hives  were  reeking  with  foul  brood.  He 
made  offers  to  buy  the  diseased  stocks,  or 
replace  them  with  healthy  ones,  if 
destroyed,  but  the  only  answer  he  could 
get  was,  "  The  bees  are  my  own,  and  I 
shall  do  as  I  like  with  them."  Another 
man  had  about  thirty  lots  of  bees  housed 
in  all  kind  of  domiciles,  from  baking- 
powder  boxes  to  rotten  skeps  and  filthv 
frame-hives,  most  of  them  reeking  with 
disease,    the   whole   lot  being  dotted   here 
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and  there  on  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  When  a  swai-m  came  off  it  was 
hived  in  whatever  came  readiest  to  hand, 
dumped  down  where  it  was  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  left  to  its  fate !  The  owner 
said  he  "  had  no  time  to  look  after  the  bees 
and  had  tried  to  give  them  away  and 
could  not !  "  An  advanced  and  careful  bee- 
keeper, whose  hives  were  in  very  clean  con- 
dition, had  come  to  live  about  500  yards 
away,  and  the~ disease  had  just  made  its 
first  appearance  among  his  hives  at  time 
of  my  visit.  Another  apiary,  whose  owner 
is  well  known  as  an  up-to-date  bee-keeper, 
has  had  his  apiary  reduced  from  thirty 
stocks  to  thirteen,  through  a  neighbour 
throwing  combs  from  diseased  stocks  out  in 
his  garden  for  other  bees  to  clean  out.  i 
could  give  other  similar  instances,  but 
the  above  will  suffice,  and  I  ask,  how  would 
Mr.  Farmer  deal  with  these?  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  such  cases  require  legal  powers 
for  dealing  with  them.  Tliese  are  the  sick 
that  need  a  physicianu  I  would  again  ask, 
has  any  one  an  alternative  scheme  to  pro- 
pose that  is  in  the  least  practicable?  If 
not,  why  try  to  hinder  those  who  desire  to 
benefit  the  industry  ;  or,  at  the  least,  give 
us  some  logical  reasons  for  opposition,  and 
remember  that  assertion  is  not  proof. — J. 
Herrod,  Trentside  Apiary,  Sutton-on- 
Trent. 


FOUL   BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

[5613]  Without  the  smallest  degree  of 
personal  feeling  against  those  who  differ 
from  myself  on  this  much-debated  subject, 
I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  impression  that 
some  half -fledged  expert  has  crossed  the 
path  of  Mr.  Farmer,  when  he  infers  that 
expert  work  is  usually  done  in  holiday- 
time,  as  stated  on  page  305.  The  expert 
proper,  whoever  he  be,  places  his  time  and 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  County 
B.K.A.  or  of  the  County  Council,  as  the 
case  may  be.  I  have  been  touring  for 
nearly  four  months  without  a  stop,  ami  it 
has  been  no  holiday  time  either,  for  I 
have  travelled  over  2,000  miles,  visited  o83 
apiaries,  and  met  525  (or  90  per  cent.)  of 
the  owners  or  managers  thereof,  among 
whom  I  find  an  enormous  majority  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  Bill.  I  see  that 
some  well-meaning  critics  complain  of  the 
proposed  Bill  as  being  impracticable ;  but 
so  far  as  it  goes  the  Bill  is  clear  and  con- 
cise on  the  methods  of  locating  disease. 
When  writing  on  this  subject  it  makes  one 
regret  being  an  expert  largely  engaged  in 
touring  work,  because  it  may  look  like 
"  axe  grinding,"  but  I  think  all  will  admit 
the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  compulsory 
powers  with  regard  to  foul  brood,  esijecially 
when  hundreds  of  hives  are  just  now  being 
placed  on  the  moors  for  the  heather  har- 


vest. These  hives  will  for  some  weeks  to 
come  stand  side  by  side — healthy  and 
diseased,  strong  and 'weak!  It  only  needs 
a  bit  of  thought  from  level-headed  men  (o 
tell  what  all  this  may  mean  to  the  bee- 
keeper whose  stocks  were  healthy  when  sent 
out.  Let  us,  then,  join  hands  and  help  to 
bridge  over  this  abyss  of  foul  brood,  which 
yearly  swallows  so  much  of  the  unstinted 
labour  of  our  little  winged  friend,  the 
honey  bee.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
destroying  apiaries  known  to  be  hotbeds  of 
disease. — James  Waddell,  Alwinton, 
Northumberland. 


FIGHTING  FOUL  BROOD. 

A   SURREY  bee-keeper's   EXPERIENCE. 

[5614]  I  am  much  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion now  going  on  in  B.B.J,  and  licconl 
concerning  the  proposed  Foul-Brood  Bill. 
I  notice  that  opinions  are  divided,  some 
being  in  favour  of  and  some  opposed  to 
legislation.  We  are  told  by  some  that 
they  can  keep  foul-brood  at  bay  (very  brave 
and  courageous  gentlemen  these)  by  doing 
certain  things,  and  they  give  us  very  good 
advice  as  to  what  we  should  do  to  guard 
our  apiary  from  the  pest.  But  I 
would  like  to  ask  these  no  doubt  well- 
meaning  gentlemen  what  they  would  do 
if  they  had  the  enemy  planted  in  the  next 
garden  with  a  cantankerous  bee-man  to 
deal  with?  One  of  these  (not  very  rare) 
specimens,  who  will  not  do  a  single  thing 
to  guard  against  foul-brood,  and  not  only 
so,  but  will  leave  diseased  hives  on  their 
stand  after  the  bees  have  died  out  for 
every  healthy  stock  near  by  to  go  and  rob 
out.  Such  has  been  my  jDersonal  experi- 
ence, and  in  consequence  I  must  confess 
my  utter  inability  to  "  keep  the  disease  at 
bay,"  as  we  are  told  to  do.  At  the  same 
time,  I  feel  confident  of  being  able  to  do 
so  if  the  enemy  was  kept  at  a  respectable 
distance  away  from  my  apiary.  About  ten 
years  ago  I  was  asked  to  examine  my 
neighbour's  hives,  after  being  told  they 
had  not  yielded  any  surplus  honey  for 
three  years.  I  made  the  desired  examina- 
tion, and  found  them  reeking  with  disease. 
My  advice  was  total  destruction  of  hives 
and  everything  belonging  to  them.  I  said 
this  because  the  hives  were  very  old  and 
ricketty.  However,  my  advice  was  not 
acted  upon  for  several  years  after.  The  first 
time  the  disease  appeared  in  my  apiary 
was  in  a  strong  swarm  hived  on  full  sheet 
of  foundation  about  the  middle  of  May. 
The  following  August  I  found  this  stock 
plainly  affected  with  foul-brood,  and  I 
had  no  doubt  the  infection  came  through 
the  bees  "  robbing  "  diseased  honey  from 
the  above-named  hives.  It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  "  new  comb  "  theory  is 
not  sound.  I  am,  as  much  as  anyone,  in 
favour  of  absolute  cleanliness ;   moreover, 
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I  do  my  best  to  practise  it.  I  use  naphtha- 
line in  all  my  hives,  and  renew  all  combs 
as  they  become  old  and  dirty ;  but  all 
these  things,  "  though  good  in  their  way," 
will  not  keep  the  scourge  away  when  you 
once  get  it  close  to  your  door.  Some  ob- 
ject to  have  their  bees  examined  between 
May  1  and  September  1.  Well,  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  pulling  bees  about  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  if  there  are 
two  evils,  and  you  cannot  avoid  both,  then 
we  must  choose  that  which  is  least. — - 
William  Briggs,  Abinger  Hammer,  Dork- 
ing, Surrey,  August  13. 


TRANSFERRING    BEES. 

[5615]  I  notice  that  two  or  three  corre- 
spondents, notably  No.  3509,  "  C.  A.  B., 
Aylesbury  "  (page  307),  have  had  the  same 
anxiety  as  to  wintering  bees  in  skeps  as  I 
have  had,  and  being  desirous  of  transfer- 
ring them  to  a  frame-hive,  have  referred  to 
you  for  advice.  On  thinking  the  matter 
over,  and  being  a  bit  of  a  carpenter  my- 
self (for  I  make  all  my  own  hives)  it  struck 
me  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
fit  over  the  body-box  a  platform  on  which 
the  skep  could  rest,  the  usual  ten- 
frame  hive  not  being  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  skep.)  A  lift  and  roof  to  fit  this 
platform  is  then  necessary.  In  the  plat- 
form mentioned,  a  large  circular  hole,  say 
about  half  of  the  diameter,  must  be  cut 
to  enable  the  bees  to  descend  fi'eely.  Then 
place  the  skep  on  platform  and  pack  for 
winter.  The  oolony,  which  shoulfl  have 
ami^le  supplies  for  winter,  would  thus  be 
pi'otected  and  all  risk  of  loss  removed. 
The  bees,  if  dealt  with  as  above,  would 
doubtless  work  out  the  foundation  between 
this  and  November,  and  so  by  the  spring 
the  colony  would  be  ready  for  transferring, 
if  they  had  not  already  transferred  them- 
selves. I  am  working  this  plan  with  one 
skep,  and  will  give  the  result  in  the  spring. 
By  it  all  brood  will  be  saved.  I  send 
name,  etc.,  and  sign,  Cymric,  Winchester. 

[We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  have  the  pro- 
mised report  after  trial  of  the  above  plan. ; 
but  so  far  as  i*egards  the  bees  working  out 
foundation  between  this  and  November, 
our  correspondent  must  not  be  surprised 
if  the  foundation  is  not  worked  on  at  all 
befoi'e  next  spring.  It  would  also  be  in- 
teresting if  we  had  a  report  from  "  C.  A.  B., 
Aylesbury,"  giving  the  results  of  the  plan 
we  advised — that  is,  if  our  suggestion  has 
been  followed. — Eds.] 


^mx'm  mL  |[fplies. 


[3521]    Bees  Not  Worhinrj  in  Sections. — ^I 
shall  esteem  it  a  very  great  favour  if  you 


will  be  good  enough  to  give  a  beginner  a 
little  advice,  through  your  valuable  paper, 
on  the  following  bee  diflficulty. 

I  have  only  one  hive — a  "W.B.C." — 
which  I  purchased  in  March  last  with 
stock  of  bees,  and  have  had  one  very  large 
swarm  from  it  in  mid-June.  My  difficulty, 
however,  is  that,  although  I  supered  with 
a  rack  of  sections  as  long  ago  as  early  in 
June,  not  a  single  section  is  filled  yet, 
and  the  bees  have  only  drawn  out  the 
foundation  very  slightly.  I  have  a  zinc 
excluder  between  the  brood-chamber  and 
rack  of  sections,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  bees  passing  up,  because  when  I  looked 
this  evening  to  see  if  any  sections  were 
ready  to  take  oif,  I  saw  a  few  bees  working 
up  in  the  sections,  though  there  are  plenty 
of  bees  now  in  the  hive.  Can  you  suggest 
anything  I  could  have  done  to  induce  the 
bees  to  work  in  super?  Our  district  is 
fairly  good  for  bee-fodder,  and  I  quite  ex- 
pected to  have  taken  about  fifty  sections 
ere  this.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of 
your  reply, — Sidney  Clemon,  Herts. 

Reply. — The  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  bees'  swarming,  in  preference  to 
working  in  the  sections,  is  that  there  was 
insufficient  ventilation  or  shade  during  the 
very  hot  weather  prevailing  at  the  time. 
If  the  stock  was  so  strong  as  stated,  it 
should  have  been  supered  in  May.  With 
regard  to  the  bees  not  filling  the  sections 
later  on,  it  is  only  in  very  good  seasons 
that  a  colony  will  do  much  in  surplus- 
storing  after  sending  off  a  very'  large 
swarm,  as  yours  is  stated  to  have  done,  and 
the  present  year  has  not  been  a  good  one 
in  Herts  for  honey-gathering. 

[3522]  Transferring  Bees  from  Skeps  to 
Frame-Hives. — I  have  read  several  queries 
and  replies  in  the  B.B.J,  lately,  but  not 
one  that  quite  meets  my  case,  which  is  as 
follows  : — On  June  5  a  large  swarm  issued 
from  one  of  my  hives,  and  three  days  later 
another  small  swarm  issued  (a  small  one), 
both  of  which  were  hived  in  skeps,  as  no 
smarms  were  expected,  and  I  had  no  frame- 
hives  ready.  However,  on  July  8  I  put  the 
large  swarm  of  July  5,  skep  and  all,  on 
top-bars  of  a  frame-hive,  and  hope  they 
have  by  now  transferred  themselves  below. 
But  in  case  I  find  they  have  not  gone  down, 
what  will  be  the  best  plan  for  me  to  adopt  ? 
Should  I  drive  the  queen  from  skep,  and, 
after  running  her  into  frame-hive,  place  ex- 
cluder on,  and  again  put  the  skep  on  to 
allow  the  bees  to  hatch  out  brood  ?  With 
regard  to  the  second  swarm,  I  was  not  able 
to  put  them  on  top-bars  of  a  frame-hive 
till  July  24.  Do  you  advise  me  to  deal  with 
them  the  same  as  with  the  first  swarm.  I 
send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — Enquirer,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Reply. — If  the  queen  is  found  to  have 
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started  breeding  in  the  frame-hive,  no  driv- 
ing will  be  needed,  and  the  excluder  may 
be  put  on  to  prevent  any  chance  of  her 
taking  possession  of  the  skep.  If  no  brood 
is  found  in  frames,  we  may  refer  you  to 
reply  on  page  307  (No.  3509),  which  gives 
all  the  particulars  needed  for  your  guid- 
ance. 

[3523]  Dealiiuj  witli  Driven  Bees.— Will 
you  please  say  in  next  issue  of 
B.B..J.  :  1.  How  many  frames  of 
foundation  should  be  put  in  a  hive 
for,  say,  51bs.  of  driven  bees  ?  2. 
Provided  I  give  the  bees,  say,  two  frames 
of  ready-built  comb,  could  I  safely  put  the 
hive  on  to  the  heather  near  here  with  a 
rack  of  drawn-out  sections  on  top  ?  And 
if  I  did  tliis,  would  the  bees  enable  me  to 
harvest  some  heather  honey  ]  3.  I  suppose 
I  could  later  on  give  them  autumn  syrup- 
fcod  for  the  winter?  4.  I  am  expecting 
two  lots  (51bs.  in  each)  of  driven  bees 
soon.  Would  it  be  best  to  hive  them 
singly,  or  should  I  unite  both  lots  and  put 
the  whole  lOlbs.  of  bees  into  a  hive  taking 
sixteen  frames  ?  Sorry  to  trouble,  but  al- 
though I  kept  bees  last  year  I  lost  them 
all  in  the  winter  (being  away),  and  I  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  B.B.J,  till 
a  month  ago. — C.  S.  K.,  Brecon,  South 
Wales. 

Reply. — 1.  In  hiving  driven  bees  it  is 
always  best  to  give  them  built-out  combs, 
if  such  are  available,  it  being  most  helpful 
to  successful  wintei'ing,  if  the  bees  have 
little  or  no  comb-building  to  do.  2.  It  will 
be  useless  to  hope  for  surplus  this  year 
from  a  stock  so  foi'med,  even  though  taken 
to  the  heather.  You  had  better,  therefore, 
leave  all  honey  the  bees  gather  this  year 
for  home  consumption.  3.  Yes,  you  might 
do  this;  but  it  would  mean  much  labour 
and  consequent  waste  of  life,  while  in- 
volving trouble  to  bees  and  bee-master  in 
removing  honey  and  refilling  the  combs 
with  syrup.  4.  We  should  hive  each  lot 
separately,  as  being  the  most  profitable  in 
the  end. 

[3524]  DiffioiU  Paints  for  Begin nrrs  in 
Bec-Kceping.  ■ —  Will  you  kindly  instruct 
me  on  the  following  points,  which  pre- 
sent difficulties  to  my  mind  ? — 1.  How  does 
it  happen  that,  after  a  hive  of  bees  has 
done  good  service  during  the  summer,  and 
continually  augmenting  its  forces  to  the 
end  of  the  season,  it  becomes  theoretically 
possible  to  pack  it  up  for  the  winter  on 
six  or  seven  frames?  This  is  according  to 
advice  generally  given  by  experts.  2.  A 
swarm  of  bees  issued  from  one  of  my  hives 
on  July  31.  It  was  duly  hived  on  four 
frames  of  foundation,  but  the  day  after 
there  only  appeared  to  be  sufficient  bees 
to  cover  a  single  fi'ame.     Is  it,  therefore, 


likely  that  this  swarm,  without  being  aug- 
mented artificially,  will  survive  the 
winter  ?  3.  How  long  ought  an  average 
colony  of  bees,  covering,  say,  ten  frames, 
to  be  filling  a  rack  of  twenty-one  sections, 
where  lime  is  plentiful  and  blackberry- 
blossom  is  nicely  out,  and  fairly  plentiful, 
and  the  weather  good  ?  Most  of  the  white 
clover  is  over. — T.  S.,  Carlisle,  August  8. 

Reply. — 1.  It, is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  stock  of  bees  is  "  continuallj^  aug- 
menting its  forces  to  end  of  the  season." 
The  rate  at  which  brood-rearing  goes  on 
rajndly  diminishes  in  your  northern 
county  after  July  sets  in,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  worker  bees  die  off  after  six  or  seven 
weeks  of  the  busiest  gathering  time.  It 
thus  follows  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  bees  which  have  undergone  the  heavy 
labours  of  honey-gathering  live  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  at  all.  2.  The  common 
I^ractice  is  to  hive  swarms  on  six  or  ten 
or  more  frames,  according  to  size,  and 
cover  with  a  single  quilt  after  hiving.  This 
is  necessary  in  oi'der  to  reduce  the  heat, 
and  prevent  a  breakdown  of  the  foundation 
in  frames.  Then,  next  day,  the  number  of 
frames  is  I'educed  to  size  of  cluster,  and 
closed  up  with  division-boards,  as  stated 
in  "  Giiide-Book."  In  your  case  it  would 
seem  that  either  a  large  portion  of  the 
swarm  returned  to  the  parent  hive,  or  it 
was  an  exceedingly  small  swarm.  Bees  that 
only  cover  "  a  single  frame  "  cannot  be 
deemed  a  normal  swarm  at  all.  3.  So 
much  de]iends  on  the  rate  at  which  honey 
can  be  got  by  the  foraging  bees  at  the  time 
that  it  is  only  misleading  to  say  how  long 
the  work  of  filling  a  rack  of  sections  will 
take.  We  have  known  a  rack  to  be  filled 
and  sealed  in  six  or  seven  days,  and  have 
known  bee-forage  to  be  in  full  bloom,  while 
bees  took  almost  as  many  weeks  to  com- 
plete the  same  number  of  sections. 

[3525]  Queens  Not  Layiny  in  July  or 
August. — I  had  a  hive  of  bees  which  was 
fairly  str^ong  this  spring,  but  as  the  season 
advanced  the  bees  began  to  dwindle.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
queen,  so  I  bought  a  young  1904  Italian 
and  introdviced  her  successfully  about  throe 
weeks  ago.  After  introducing  the  queen  I 
have  been  feeding  continuously  with  syrup, 
but  on  looking  into  the  hive  yesterday  I 
found  the  queen  all  right,  but  no  trace  of 
brood.  Before  introducin'^'  the  queen  I 
took  out  some  old  fi-ames  and  replaced 
them  with  new  ones  containing  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  and  the  bees  have  drawn  out 
some  of  these  into  comb  and  filled  the  cells 
(wi^h  the  syrup,  I  presume)  and  have 
started  to  seal  them  over.  The  queen  was 
an  untested  fertile  Italian,  purchased 
from  a  well-known  queen-breeder  in  the 
South,   and  I  wish  to  know: — 1.  Do  you 
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think  it  probable  the  queen  may  not  be 
fertilised?  2.  As  there  are  now  only- 
sufficient  bees  in  the  hive  to  cover  three  or 
four  frames,  would  you  advise  me  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  of  driven  bees?  If  so,  what 
ought  I  to  do  with  the  Italian  queen  if  she 
is  not  fertilised?  Hoping  for  a  reply  at 
your  early  convenience,  I  send  nanie 
and  sign^ — Amateur,  Ayrshire,  August  13. 
j^EPLY. — The  well  known  and  reliable 
reputation  of  the  dealer  from  whom  you 
purchased  leads  us  to  feel  sure  that  an  un- 
fertilised queen  would  not  be  sent.  2.  We 
advise  you  to  send  particulars  to  the  dealer 
in  question  and  get  his  reply-  as  to  what 
you  should  do  under  the  present  conditions. 

[3526]  Bees  Umhr  Floor  of  Bedroom.— 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  B.B.J. 
the  best  way  of  getting  bees  out  of  a  house  ? 
They  have  been  located  there  for  two  years 
now,  and  have  not  swarmed.  It  must  be 
a  very  strong  lot.  They  have  made  their 
home  between  the  floor  and  ceiling  of  an 
upstair-room,  the  entrance  being  just  over 
doorway.  From  an  examination  made  they 
seem  to  have  worked  from  the  dooi-way 
three-parts  of  the  way  across  the  room.  I, 
therefore,  ask  :  1.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
brimstone  the  bees  by  means  of  my  bee- 
smoker?  I  might  bore  holes  in  boards  in 
order  to  use  the  smoker  if  I  could  burn  the 
brimstone  in  the  latter.  The  bees  are  a 
nuisance,  and  must  be  got  rid  of.  2.  Should 
I  get  them  out  before  or  after  harvest? 
Eeply  will  oblige.  I  send  name  for  refer- 
ence.— W.  R.,  Braintree,  Essex. 

Reply. — It  would  be  quite  useless  labour 
attempting  to  "  get  the  bees  out  "  by  means 
of  brimstone  and  a  bee-smoker  as  proposed. 
Having  built  their  combs  beneath  the  floor 
so  far  across  the  room  as  stated,  the  best 
and  most  practicable  plan  will  be  to  remove 
such  parts  of  the  flooring  as  cover  the  bees 
.and  combs,  and  cut  the  latter  out  one  by 
one,  keeping  the  bees  well  subdued  by 
smoke  while  operating.  This  is  not  an 
easy  job  for  a  beginner,  and  it  would  be 
very  advantageous  to  have  the  help  of  a 
more  experienced  bee-man,  if  such  is  avail- 
able. If  the  bees  are  to  be  destroyed  en- 
tirely, the  task  may  be  considerably  sim^ 
plified,  as  the  comb  and  bees  could  be  put 
into  a  skep  as  removed  ;  then,  after  push- 
ing a  few  pointed  sticks  through  the  skep 
crossways,  to  supjaort  the  combs,  inverting 
the  whole  over  an  old  tin  dish  containing 
a  few  ounces  of  powdered  sulphur,  with  a 
hot  coal  dropped  in  centre.  The  bees  will 
be  all  dead  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  2.  De- 
fer operating  till  the  season  is  over.  Of 
course,  any  combs  containing  good  honey 
can  be  cut  away  and  saved. 

[3527]  Prcservinfj  Brood  of  Driven  Bees. 
— I  have  been  asked  to  drive  a  skep  of  bees 
for  an  old  lady,  so  that  she  make  take  the 


honey.  As  there  may  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  brood  in  skep  at  present,  I  am 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  same  after  bees 
are.  driven.  I  might  say  she  has  no  frame - 
hive  ;  she  keeps  nothing  but  skeps,  so  that 
I  could  not  tie  brood  in  frames.  Your  ad- 
vice would  greatly  oblige — G.  W.,  Sandi- 
acre,  Notts. 

Reply. — Though  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact,  we  j)resume  you  are  to  have  the 
driven  bees,  and  intend  to  put  them  in  a 
frame-hive.  This  being  so,  the  question 
is  :  Can  you  get  the  combs  containing 
brood  safely  home  without  damage  or  chill- 
ing? If  this  can  be  done  (and  it  will  need 
great  care  in  keeping  warm  and  not  damag- 
ing the  cappings  of  sealed  brood),  you 
should  either  tie  the  latter  in  frames  or 
fix  the  combs  up  in  a  small  box — support- 
ing them  by  wooden  pegs — and  set  the 
box  above  feed-hole  in  quilt.  The  bees  will 
then  cover  the  brood  and  keep  it  warm  till 
hatched  out.  It  is,  however,  seldom  worth 
while  trying  to  preserve  brood  in  this  way. 


(&(\\m  fiiom  lU  '§\m. 


Eskdcde,  Cam  forth,  'August  2. — My  bees 
have  done  very  well  this  season  so  far,  all 
being  in  grand  condition  for  the  heather. 
My  strongest  lot  now  fills  three  section- 
racks,  which  is  good  far  this  district.  As 
soon  as  Naphthaline  half-balls  were  re- 
duced a  little  in  size,  my  bees  promptly 
carried  them  out  of  hives. — L.    Buexett. 

Pilshy,  Chesterfield,  August  15. — The  bee 
season  is  over  at  Pilsby,  as  far  as  honey- 
gathering  is  concerned.  My  hives  were 
packed  with  bees  all  summer,  ready  for 
the  expected  good  time,  which  never  came, 
and  so  the  bees  expended  some  of  their 
energy  in  gathering  about  20-lbs.  per  hive 
of  stuff  not  unlike  black  treacle.  I  ex- 
'tracted  that  without  loss  of  time,  and 
packed  the  hives  off  to  the  heather,  where 
I  hope  the  remainder  of  the  bees'  energy 
will  be  expended  in  gathering  some  good 
heather  honey,  of  which  there  are  pro- 
spects of  a  good  crop  if  the  opening  bloom 
is  anything  to  go  by.  The  honey  dew  does 
not  appear  to  have  touched  all  districts, 
as  two  hives  I  have  had  four  miles  away 
all  summer  have  yielded  some  excellent 
honey  of  good  colour. — Tom  Sleight. 


§w  ^hflirs  is  €amt 


AuKust  24,  at  Fleetwood. — Honey  Show  in  con" 
nection  with  Fleetwood  Floral  and  Horticultura' 
Society.    Entries  closed. 

August  24,  at  Rendia? —Honey  Show  of  the 
Berks  B.K.A.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Annual  Exhibi- 

on    of    the    Reading    Horticultural    Society.      Open 
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classes  for  comb  honey  in  sections  and  for  extracted 
honey.  Local  classes  include  prizes  of  20s.,  15s.,  10s., 
and  5s.  for  honey  trophy.  Also  classes  for  owners  of 
small  apiaries.  Schedules  from  I).  W.  Bishop-Acker- 
man,  Hon.  Sec.  Berks  B.K  A.,  131,  King's-road, 
Reading.    Entries  ekse  August  21. 

Aueust  24,  at  Sandbach.— Honey  Department  of 
th«  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  under  the 
management  of  the  Cheshire  B.K. A. 

AuK"st  24,  at  Bradford  Abbas,  Dorset.— 
Annual  .Show  of  the  Yetminster  and  District  B.K. A.  in 
the  old  Vicarage  ground.  Three  open  classes,  including 
three  1  lb.  jars  extracted  honey  and  three  1-lb.  sections. 
Schedules  (with  entry  form)  from  G.  Leeding,  Hon.  Sec, 
Bradford  .\bbas,  Sherborne,  Dorset.  Entries  close 
AugUHt  20. 

August  24  and  25,  at  Leaminaton.— Annual 
Show  of  the  VVarwickfhire  B.K.A.  In  connection  with 
that  of  the  Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society. 
Schedules  from  James  Noble  Bovver,  Hon.  Sec,  War- 
wickshire B.K. A.,  Kiiowle. 

August  25,  at  Ijian?o^len.— In  connection  with 
the  Si.vth  Annual  Flower  Show.    Entries  closed. 

August  25,  at  Montgomery.— Montgomery  and 
District  Horticultural  Society.    Eitrits  closed. 

August  27.— Twelfth  Annual  Show  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  Bee  keepers'  Association.  Five  open  classes 
for  extracted  and  comb-honey  and  wax.  Schedule  and 
entry  form  from  Hon.  Sec,  S.  M'Vie,  Essex  Park 
Cottage,  Dumfries.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  27,  at  Barnton,  Northwich.— In  con- 
nection with  the  Barnton  Horticultural  Society.  Six 
local  classes,  and  classes  open  to  the  county,  and 
members  of  the  Cheshire  B.K.A.  for  twelve  l-lb.  jars 
extracted  honey,  and  for  1-lb.  beeswax.  The  C. B.K.A. 
give  their  silver  medal  to  winner  of  first  prize  for 
twelve  jars  of  honey.  Schedules  from  Mr.  S.  Wade, 
Barnton,  Northwich.    Entries  close  August  20. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.— Hcney 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.     Entries  closed. 

September  3  to  10  at  tbe  Aericultural 
Hall,  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
Confectioners',  Bakers',  and  Allied  Traders'  (12th) 
Annual  Exhibition  aud  Market.  Numerous  classes  and 
liberal  prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  bees- 
wax. Open  to  all  British  Bee-keepers.  Schedules 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad  street,  London,  E  C. 

September  13,  at  "Woodstock. —Honey  Show 
of  the  Oxfordshire  Bee-beepers'  Association  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Woodstock  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Association.  Open  classes  for  single  1-lb.  secti'  n, 
nnd  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey.  Prizes  7s.  6d  , 
5".,  and  2s.  6d.  (entry  free).  Schedulas  f'"om  H  M. 
Turner,  Hon.  Sec,  The  Turl,  Oxford.  Entries  close 
September  10. 

September  17  to  24,  at  the  Agricultural 
Ha'l,  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  and  Market  of  the  procery 
and  Kindred  Trades.  Numerous  classes  and  liberal 
prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  beeswax. 
Open  to  all  British  Bee-keeoera.  Schedules 
from  H.  S  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

Special  Notice. — In  connection  with  above  Shows 
there  will  be  a  Working  Exhibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey  production,  including  Demon- 
gtrations  with  Live  Bees  and  exti  acting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts.    (See  large  advt.  p.  v.) 

Septenriber  14  and  15,  in  "Waverley  Market, 

Edinburgh.— Eleventh  Exhibition  of  the  Midlothian 
B.K.A.  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.  Twenty-four  classes,  with  good 
prizes,  for  honey  and  beeswax,  including  seven  open 
classes  (three  prizes  in  each).  Schedules  from  W.  Eeid, 
Secretary,  Heriot,  Midlothian.  Entries  close  Sep- 
tember 7. 

September  14  and  15,  at  Derby, — Derbyshire 
B.K.A.  Twenty-third  Annual  Show  of  Hives,  Bees, 
and  Honey  on  the  show  ground  of  the  Derbyshire 
Agricultural  Society.  Five  open  classes  for  honey,  and 
collection  of  bee-appliances.  Schedules  from  R.  H. 
Coltman,  Hon.  Sec.  D.B.K.A.,  Burtonon-Trent. 
Entries  close  September  3. 

Sep'^ember  15,  16,  and  17,  at  Crystal  Palace. 
—Surrey   Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 


of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  &c.  Twenty-flve 
classes  (ten  open  to  alH.  Inci  eased  prizes  and  medals. 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Secretary,  Marden  House, 
Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 

October   4   to    7,  at  the    Agricultural  Hall, 

London.— Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  ]3airy  Fanners'  Association. 
Numerous  and  liberal  prizes  for  honey,  Ac,  including 
the  valuable  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the  B.B.K.A. 
Schedules  from  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Young,  Secretary,  12, 
Hanover-sc|uare,  London,  W.  Entries  close 
September  5. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  ashinij  Jar  adiire^tex  of  manujao- 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  ran  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  s^ich  inform  at  on  can  mily 
he  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
'.etters,  qiieries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  tkt  g'neral 
good  oj  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  adverti.seiner.t".  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
ssue,  queries  cannot  aluaysbe  replied  lo  in  thr:  issiteitn- 
mediately  following  the  n  ceipt  of  their  crmmunicatiovs. 

A  Beginner  (Ilfracombe). — Suspected  Loss 
of  Queen. — The  dead  bee  sent  is  not  a 
queen  at  all,  but  a  worker  crushed  out 
of  shape. 

W.  A.  Phillips  (Truro).  —  Foul  Brood 
Leyislation. — It  sounds  easy  to  "assemble 
a  meeting  of  bee-keepers  (members  and 
non-members  of  county  associations)  as 
representing  the  whole  industry  of  the 
kingdom,  to  discuss  and  consider  the  ad- 
visability or  othei'wise  of  Foul  Brood 
Legislation "  ;  but  our  correspondent 
does  not  say  how  such  a  meeting  can  pos- 
sibly be  got  together !  Until  some  prac- 
tical answer  can  be  given  on  this  point  it 
is  futile  to  discuss  it. 

F.  Turner  (Sheffield).  —  County  Bee- 
Keepers'  Associations. — There  are  four 
B.K.A.s  in  Yorkshire — i.e.,  one  county 
and  three  district  associations.  There  is 
also  a  Derbyshire  B.K.A.  The  names 
and  full  addresses  of  all  hon.  sees,  are 
published  in  every  issue  of  our  monthly, 
the  Bee-Keepers'  Bccord,  which  may  be 
had,  post  free,  for  24d.  from  this  office. 

G.  W.  M.  (Yorks).— Doolittle's  "  Scientific 
Queen-Rearing." — This  work  is  not  pub- 
lished in  England.  Mr.  Geo.  Rose, 
Great  Charlotte-street,  Liverpool,  is  the 
only  dealer  we  can  call  to  mind  who 
stocks  the  book.  The  price  is  2s.  and 
postage. 

G.  H.  (Leicester). — Bee  Pamphlets. — The 
Rev.  G.  M.  Bancks's  pamphlets  on 
"  Honey  and  its  LTses,"  "  Mead,  and  How 
to  Make  It,"  and  "  Honey  Vinegar,"  may 
be  had  from  this  office  (vide  advt.).  The 
booklet  on  the  "  Wells  System  "  is  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  Mr.  Geo.  Wells, 
Aylesford,  Kent.  "Beeswax,"  by  J. 
Dennler,  is  out  of  print. 

F.  C.  P.  (Warminster). — Bee  Parasites. — ■ 
The  parasite  you  name  is  the  Braula 
coeca,  or  blind  louse.  It  is  fully  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  on  page  160  of 
"  Guide-Book^"  with  directions    how    to 
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deal  with  it.    It  has  also  been  repeatedly 
referred  to  in  B.B.J. 

Amateur  (Ayrshire). — Solubl-e  Phenyle. — 
It  is  well  known  that  "  pure  phenol  " 
is  carbolic  acid  in  crystals,  from  which 
the  impurities  (i.e.,  creosote)  is  removed. 
But  this  is  not  "  soluble  phenyle."  Why 
not  show  your  copy  of  the  "  Guide-Book  " 
to  the  local  chemist,  with  Messrs. 
Morris  Little  and  Son's  advertisement 
therein  ?  He  will  then  see  what  "  soluble 
phenyle "  is,  and  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Suspected  Combs. 

E..  D.  (Rugby). — Comb  is  affected  with  foul 
brood. 

F.  C.  P.  (Warminster).  —  Foul  brood  is 
rapidly  developing  in  your  sample  of 
comb. 

Honey  Samples. 

BoWDON  (Cheshire).  —  Sample  is  mainly 
honey  dew,  very  dark  and  thick,  but  not 
suitable  for  table  use.  It  may  be 
used  as  bee-food. 

ZrRO  (Brampton-road).  —  Sample  has  a 
slight  admixtaire  of  honey  dew,  and  is 
thus  inferior  for  use  as  table  honey. 

Special    Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelce  words  and  under;  Sixpence  ;  for  evry  additional 
Three  words  or  under,  One  Penny 

Advertisements  for  current  Issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

DRIVEN  BEES,  with  young  Queen,  3s.  6(i.  per  lot. 
Travelling  Box  returned  or  charge  I  Is.  Larger 
lots,  4  to  6  1b.  and  young  Queen,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  E. 
GARNI' R,  Broom,  near  Biggltswade,  Beds.  c  80 

ONEY,  splendid  E.xtracted,  in  cO  lb.  tins,  17s.  6d. 
each,   or  4  tins  (120  lb.)  67s.  6d.      Sections,  7s. 
d'  z. ;  also  iS  lb.  rather  dark  extracted  (this  year's)  in 
1  lb.  tie-over  jars,  lis.  6d.  to  clea- .     Cai:h  or  deposit. 

R.   Rboww.  Holly  House,  Luton. C  83 

WIVK  FRAME-HlViiS  li'uR  SALK.  Must  sell  owing 
JT  to  leaving  residence.  No  rea.sonable  offer  refused. 
Raby,  Orchard  Portman  House,  Taunton.  c  86 

OR    SALE,     FOUR     up  to-date    FRAME  -  fllVTS^ 
stocked  with  bees  (guaranteed  healthy),  30s.  each 
or  £5  the  lot.    May  be  seen  by  appointment.     Must  sell. 
Apply,  W.  C.  Stome,  White  Ball,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

FOR  SALE,  4  STOCKS  BEES,    £l    each,  or    AYiOs. 
the  lot.    Miss  LAXFLsr,  Hazelmoor,  Hall  Green, 
Bitminsham.  o  88 

■1  nn  1  FERTILE  QUEENS.  A  few  to  spare  at 
1  y  Ut^  2s.  6d.  W.  F.  HosiGOOD,  6,  The  Waldrons, 
Croydon.  C  92 

T~M  Ported  IIALIAN  QUBKN8  in  introducing 
X  cages,  free  (s.  each.  E,  Woodham,  Clavering, 
Newpo  t,  Es-ex.  C  79 

E^  ^  XTraCTOR    FOR    SALE,    j  erftc%    slandai^dTlTr 
seciions,   Es. ;    c  sh  only.      F.   Porter,    Monliy, 
Louth,  Lines.  C  81 

WANTED,    three    Fianie    Observatory    Hive     ana 
Cheshire"  B»es and  Bee-keeping."     Particulars  to 
Geaky,  Old  Hospital-lane,  Fosse-road  North,  Leicester. 

C  82 

Ar\  STOCKS  BEES  (skepoj  FOR  sALb,  btiong,  p.euty 
TdW     stores,  15s.  each  ;  order  now.     W.  Wyatt,  Junr., 

Buckland,  Chiird. C  84 

ON Ey~EN.TRACrO R,  Abbott's   "Litt'e  VVoudeT;" 
with  Gear,  5s.    Holley,  Sherfield,  Basingstoke. 
^_ CJ.1 

WANTED    DRIVEN    SWARM   with  young  Queen. 
H.  Winter,  V^'oodside,  near  Mui  ,  Kiiriemuir. 
C  94 

LIGHT  EXTRACTED  HONEY  FOR  SALE,  53s. 6d.  per 
cwt.,  f.  o.  r.,  tins  and  cases  Iree.      Samples  3d. 
Charles  H.  Bocook,  Ashley  Apiaries,  Newmarktt. 
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Prepaid  Advertisements  (continued). 

FINE  tested  1904  QUEENS,  reared  from  selected 
workers,  hardy  aid  prolific,  3s.  6d.  each.  Bees 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.  for  5  lb.  lots  and  over.  Guaranteed 
healthy  and  safe  arrival.  Whitins,  Valley  Apiaries, 
Hundon,  Clare,  Suffolk. c  95. 

HEALIHY  DRIVEN  BEbS,  ready  to  despatch  now, 
4s.  per  lot  W.  H.  Higley,  Expert,  15,  Mason- 
street,  Kid  'erniinster.  c  f  0 
T~(FlRISH  BEE-KEEPERS.— Wai.ted  to  purchase, 
pale  well-filled  New  Sections.  T.  Smith  &  Co., 
Hyde  Faik,  Lo'  don.  W. 

HONEy.  KoR  SALE  about  one  gross  first  class 
WHITE  (  LOVER  SECTIONS,  well  filled  in  card 
cases,  8s.  (d  p  r  dc  z. ;  glazed  9s.  per  doz  ;  safely  packed, 
free  on  rail.  Awarded  seven  1st  Prizes  for  sections  this 
season.  Finest  Extracted  Clover  Honey  in  16-oz.  screw- 
cap  Bottles,   8s.   per  doz.  ;   sample  3d.     .1.  Teebble, 

The  Apiary,  Roniansleigh   South  Molton. C  9t 

IMMIN'S   DOLLAR    HO>EY   QUEltNS,  60  pence; 
post  free.    Broomham,  Heathfle  d,  Sussex.    C  96 
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BEES  FOR  SALK,  10  Stocks  in  Bar  Frame  Hives,  and 
10  doz.  worked  out  Shallow  Bars.   Offers  ?  Rogers, 
Heath  Apiary,  St.  Albans.  c  f5 

qOTH  year.  —  reliable  QUEENS,  ?s.  9d  , 
jQ(^  Selfcted,  5s.,  in  Introducing  Cages,  delivered. 
Small  Swarms,  5s,   6d.  on  rail,  cases  free.    Alsfokd, 

Expe't,  Haydon,  Sherborne. C  59 

EALTHY  DRIVEN  BEES,  with  Queen,  5=.     Pack- 
age free.    John  Phillips,  Spetchley,  Worcester. 
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PROLIFK;  queens,  with  introducing  cage,  2s.  6d. 
Br.   Colomban,  Buckfast  Abbey,  Buckfastleigh, 
Devon.  c  65 

^~KRIILE  QUEEN.-^,  Piolitic  Strain,  ready  now,  3s.  6d. 
Carbines,    Bee    Expert,    Cardinham,    Bodmin, 

Cornwall. c  66 

I    AM  in  want  of  DEAU  QUEKN   BEES,   aiso  DEAD 
J.      HORNE'i'S  for  scientific  purposes,   can  any  bee- 
keener  obi  JL'e  ?    Herroii    "  W. B.C."  Apiary,  [.uton.  c  77 
ECJiuNS    WANTi'.D    (UXsGLAZKD),    packed    and 
delivered    in    London,    quote   price,    &c.       Also 
SHALLOW  FRAMES,  50  to  100,  (  onibs  to  be  returned. 
HERRon  <fc  STEWAKT,  "  W.B.C."  /  p'ary,  Tuton.     C  76 
UARA^TEED   HEALTHY     DRIVEN     BEES    with 
Queti),    5s.  per  lot;    boxes   returnable.       Ninth 
Season.     Also  tine  shallots,  2d.  per  lb.     A.  R.  MORETON, 
Expert,  Hallow,  Worcesier.  c  68 

UARANTEED    good    EXTRACTED     HONEYrin 
14  lb.   tins  and   upwards.     Sample  3d.      David 
Hancox,  Deddinston,  Oxon.  c  37 

NGLI>H  MADE  HONEY  JARS.      lib.  screw  cap, 
16s   6d.  per  gross.    JAS.  Dyson,  Stainforth,  near 
Doncaster.  c  4 

SECTION  GLAZING.- LACE  PAPER,  In  neat  pat- 
terns ;  White,  1  in.  wide,  100  7d.,  300  Is.  6d.,  500 
2s.  4d.,  1,000  4s.  6d.  ;  Pink,  Green,  and  Blue,  1  in.  wide, 
100  8d.,  300  Is.  9d.,  500  2s.  9d.,  1,000  5s.  LACE  BANDS 
(lace  both  sides),  2^  in.,  3  in.,  and  3|  in.  wide  ;  White, 
100  Is.  3d.,  200  2s.  4d.,  300  3s.  3d.,  500  4s.  6d. :  Lace 
Bands  in  Pink  and  Green,  100  Is.  6d,  300  4s.  3d.,  500  6s. 
All  post  free.    W.  WooDLET.  Beedon,  Newbury. 

DON'T  BEE  STUNG  !  Use  the  "  Burkitt"  Bee  Glove. 
Pronounced  success.  Very  light  in  substance. 
Unsolicited  testimonials  fr.im  all  parts.  Price  28.  6d. 
per  pair.  With  self-adjusting  Sleeves,  3s.  6d.  per  pair. 
Post-free  from  Edward  Reynolds,  Sole  Maker,  And- 
over,  Hants.     Special  terms  to  agents. 

CUILEKV:  from  the  Warehouse  to  the  Home. 
Razors,  Is.,  Is.  6d,,  2s.  ei-.ch.  Scissors,  5in.,  6in., 
7in.  long,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.  ed.  each.  Ladies'  Culting- 
out  Scissiis,  2--.  6d.  each.  Nail  Scissors,  Is.  4d.  each. 
Pruning  Knives,  2s.,  2«.  ed.  each.  Pruning  Scissirs,  6iii. 
long,  2s.  2d.  each.  Table  Ki  ives  Dessert  Kiiiv(  s,  16?. 
and  14s.  per  dnz.  (Beef-carver,  Knife,  Fork,  Steel,  6s  6d.) 
white  handles.  Cash  with  order.  GEO.  Creswick, 
Snaithing  Apiary,  Rannioor,  Sheffield.  C  43 

MESSRS.  STONE  &  SONS,  CHEMISTS,  EXETER, 
aie  BUY ERS  of  Enyiish  BEESWAX,  in  large  or 
small  quantiljies.  Write,  staling  quantity  and  price 
required.  a  98 

COMFORTABLE  APARTMENTS  for  brother  bee 
keepers  visiting  Douglas.  Terms:  tea,  bed,  and 
breakfast,  3s.  6d. ;  or  full  board,  6s,  per  day.  Horslet, 
Merrldale  House,  Top  of  Castle  Drive,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man.  932 
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YOEKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

SHOW  AT  HUDDERSriELD. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  on  August  3  and  4.  In  the  bee 
department  the  exhibits  were  less,  numer- 
ous than  usual,  owing  no  doubt  to  two 
causes — the  late  drought  and  the  abund- 
ance of  honey  dew.  The  exhibits,  which  en- 
tered at  both  Southport  and  Huddersfield, 
came,  unfortunately,  too  late  for  the  latter. 
This  ought  to  be  looked  into,  as  thei-e  was 
an  understanding  between  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Societies  that  the  former 
would  allow  the  exhibits  entered  for  Hud- 
dersfield Show  to  be  removed  before  the 
close  of  the  Southport  Show.  Whose  fault 
was,  then,  the  delay?  The  packers  or  the 
railway  companies?  The  Rev.  R.  M. 
Lamb,  Burton,  Pidsea,  judged  the  bee  and 
honey  section,  and  made  the  following 
awai-ds  :■ — ■ 

Best  Collection  of  Hives  and  Appliances. — 
1st,  W.  Dixon,  Beckett  Street,  Leeds  ;  2nd, 
E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn  ;  3rd,  A.  C.  Jemei- 
son,  Dringhouses,  York. 

Complete  Frame  Hive. — 1st,  W.  Dixon ; 
2nd,  E.  H.  Taylor  ;  3rd,  A.  C.  Jemeison. 

Observatory  Hive  with  Bees  and  Queen. — 
1st,  W.  Dixon;  2nd,  E.  H.  Taylor;  3rd, 
W.  Dixon. 

Display  of  Honey,  Wax,  etc.  —  1st,  W. 
Dixon. 

Twelve  1-lh.  Sections. — 1st,  W.  Patchett, 
Cabourne,  Lines.  ;  2nd,  A.  W.  Weather- 
hogg,  Willoughton,  Lincoln  ;  3rd,  W. 
Dixon  ;  r.,  H.  Waddington,  Borough- 
bridge. 

Twelve  Sections  Heather  Honey. — 1st,  W. 
Dixon  ;  2nd,  J.  M.  Balmbra,  Alnwick ; 
3rd,  H.  Waddington. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
W.  Patchett ;  2nd,  W.  Dixon  ;  3rd,  W.  E. 
Richardson,  Driffield;  r.,  A.  Allott,  Kex- 
borough. 

Bees  Wax. — 1st,  F.  Harris,  Sibsey,  Bos- 
ton ;  2nd,  W.  Patchett  ;  3rd,  J.  Pearman, 
Derby. — {Communicated.) 

HENBURY    DISTRICT    B.K.A. 

This  Association  held  its  annual  show  at 
Henbury  on  July  27,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  Henbury  Horticultural  Society. 
The  honey  staged  was  not  equal,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  to  that  of  last  year, 
especially  with  regard  to  colour,  dark 
honey  being  so  prevalent  this  season,  but 
notwithstanding  this  there  were  upwards 
of  400  entries.  During  the  afternoon  bee 
demonstrations  were  given  by  the  County 
Council's  expert,  Mr.  E.  J.  Burtt  of 
Gloucester,   and  were  much    appreciated. 


Messrs.  Jordan  and  Brown  officiated  as 
judges  of  the  honey,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing awards :  — 

OPEN   CLASSES. 

Trophy  of  Honey. — 1st,  Mrs.  Waller. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  J.  Trebble ; 
2nd  and  3rd  (equal),  E.  C.  R.  White  and 
W.  Woodley. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
W\  Woodley  ;  2nd,  E.  C.  R.  White ;  3rd, 
B.  K.  Reece. 

Single  1-lb.  Section. — 1st,  J.  Trebble  ; 
2nd,  E.  Hart;  3rd,  W.  Hatliff  ;  v.h.c,  W. 
Woodley  ;  h.c,  A.  V.  Ti-ebble. 

Single  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
W.  Rod  well  ;  2nd,  S.  P.  Soal  ;  3rd,  W.  J. 
Cook;  v.h.c,  W.  Woodley;  h.c,  E.  Hart 
and  W.  Hatliflf. 

Beesicax.—lst,  E.  C.  R.  White ;  2nd,  A. 
Baker;  3rd,  T.  George;  c,  Mrs.  Waller. 

Queen  Wasps. — 1st,  J.  Davies ;  2nd,  J. 
Castell. 

members'  classes. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  Mrs.  Todd  ; 
2nd,  S.  Butler  ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Hignell. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 2nd, 
A.    Baker.     (No   1st  awarded.) 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  A  Baker  ;  2nd, 
S.  Butler;  3rd,  Mrs.  Todd;  c,  T.  George. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
Mrs.  Todd  ;  3rd  H.  Witchell. 

Three  Shallow-Frames  Comb  Honey. — 
1st,  Mrs.  Todd;  2nd,  H.  Witchell;  3rd, 
Mrs.  Hignell. 

Three  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  Mrs.'  Todd  ; 
2nd,  Mrs.  Waller;  3rd,  T.  George;  c,  S. 
Butler. 

cottagers'  classes. 

Three  1-lb.  Bottles.— 1st,  Mrs.  Stagg ; 
2nd,  T.  George  ;  3rd,  C.  Thompson. 

Three  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  T.  George; 
2nd,  C.  Thompson;  3rd,  J.  Baker;  c, 
Mrs.   Stagg. 

novice  classes. 

Three  1-lb.  Bottles.— 1st,  E.  Hutton ; 
2nd,  T.  George. 

Three  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  T.  George; 
2nd,  E.  Hutton  ;  3rd,  J.  Baker. 

special  prizes. 
Silver  Medal— Mrs.   Todd,   26  points. 
Bronze    Medal. — T.    George,    19    points. 
J.  Atkin  Waller,  Hon.   Sec. 


LANCASTER    AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

HONEY   SHOW   AT   LANCASTER. 

In  connection  with  the  Lancaster 
Agricultural  Society's  forty-first  annual 
show,  held  at  Lancaster  on  August  13,  a 
honey  section  was  this  year  introduced, 
and  proved  a  great  success.  The  entries 
came  in  far  above  expectations,  some 
being  sent  from  long  distances.     It  was  con- 
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sidered  by  several  well  able  to  julge  to 
be  one  of  the  best  shows  of  the  present 
season.  The  weather  was  perfect  and  the 
honey-tent  attracted  a  large  number  of 
people.  Mr.  W.  J.  Ireland,  Slyne 
Nurseries,  Lancaster,  acted  as  judge,  and 
afterwards  gave  two  lectures  and  demon- 
strations in  the  bee-tent,  and  a  little  boy, 
seven  years  of  age.  greatly  surprised  the 
spectators  by  driving  a  skep  of  bees 
successfully.  The  awards  were  as 
follows  :  — 

OPEN   CLASSES. 

Six  l-?b.  Sections. — 1st  and  2nd,  Isaac 
Mossop,  St.  Bees,  Cumberland  ;  3rd,  J. 
Jones,  Wegber  Quarry,  Camforth  ;  h.c, 
J.  Clay,  Wellington,  Salop  ;  c,  J.  Gorst, 
Heysham,  Robert  Rymer,  Hesketh  Bank, 
Preston,  and  Thomas  Walker,  Hawkshead. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Exiractcd  Honey. — 1st,  W. 
Patchett,  Cabourne,  Lines  ;  2nd,  J. 
Jones;  3rd,  James  Clay;  h.c,  Walter 
Lowe,  Rainhill,  Lanes;  c,  W.  J.  Crook, 
Market  Rasen,  and  J.  Stirzaker,  Poulton- 
le-Fylde. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  (Darlc)  Extracted  Honey. — 
1st,  J.  Stirzaker  ;  2nd,  J.  Jones  ;  3rd,  J. 
Gorst;  h.c,  Mark  Gorst,  Heysham;  c, 
Thomas  Walker  and  J.  Stirzaker. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  Thomas  Walker  ;  2nd,  J. 
Jones  ;  h.c,  J.  Gorst ;  c,  Thomas  Ireland, 
Bulk  Farm,  Lanes. 

LOCAL    CLASS. 

Two  ShallDW-Frames  Comh  Honey. — 1st, 
Mrs.  T.  Taylor,  Mill  Hill,  Lancaster. 

Special  Pri~.es  for  Best  Exhibits  (County 
Only). — The  Lancashire  B.K.A.  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals  in  this  class  were  awarded 
to  J.  Jones,  Wegber  Quarry,  Carnforth. — 
{Cummun  icated .) 


KENT  HONEY  SHOW. 

In  ideal  weather,  and  amid  charming 
surroundings,  this  exhibition  was  held  on 
August  10  at  Wye.  The  total  entries 
numbered  175,  and  the  show  was  visitel 
by  over  1,000  people.  Lieut. -General  Sir 
Charles  Warren  sent  an  interesting  exhibit 
(not  for  competition)  in  the  form  of  honey 
cakes  in  various  designs.  Mr.  R.  Brown, 
Somersham,  Hunts,  undertook  the  duties 
of  judge,  and  made  the  following 
awards :  — 

Six  1-lh.  Sections  (County  Only). — 1st,  A. 
Baker,  Betteshanger ;  2nd,  F.  R.  Court, 
Greenstreet ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Dunstan,  Wye 
College  ;  4th,  E.  R.  Nash,  Smarden. 

Two  Shallow-Frames  Comh  Honey. — 1st, 
T.  Head,  Canterbury  ;  2nd,  E.  R.  Nash  ; 
3rd,  S.  Darlington,  Charing ;  4th,  S.E. 
Agricultural  College,  Wye. 

Six  1-lh.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  A. 
Baker  ;  2nd  T.  Head  ;  3rd,  S.  J.  Baldwin, 
Bromley ;  4th,  F.  R.  Court. 


Tliree  1-lh.  Sections  and  Three  1-lh.  Jars 
Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  F.  R.  Court  ;  2nd, 
S.E.A.  College;  3rd,  T.  Head;  4th,  S. 
Burden,   Headcom. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  T.  Head  ;  2nd,  F.  R. 
Court  ;  3rd,  H.  Head,  Wye. 

Trophy  of  Bee  Products. — 1st,  E.  R. 
Nash  ;  2nd,  S.  Burden. 

MeafZ.— 1st,  E.  R.  Nash  ;  2nd,  W.  Cook. 

Honey  Cahe. — 1st,  S.  Burden  ;  2nd,  B. 
Burnham  ;   3rd,  E.  R.  Nash. 

Collection  of  Bee  Flowers. — 1st,  W. 
Hills,  Kennington  ;  2nd,  Miss  H. 
McGregor,   Wye. 

Tioo  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey 
(Cottagers). — 1st,  H.  Dobell,  Marden  ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  W.  Hann,  Wye. 

OPEN   CLASSES. 

Single  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted  Honey  (Light). 
■ — 1st,  T.  G.  Hillier,  Andover,  Hants  ; 
2nd,  T.  S.  Holdsworth,  Kirton  Lindsey, 
Lines  ;  3rd,  W.  F.  Fake,  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

Single  1-lh.  Jar  Extracted  Honey  (Darh). 
1st,  E.  C.  R.  White,  Salisbury;  2nd,  T. 
Head,  Canterbury ;  3i\l,  T.  D.  Dixon, 
Kennington. 

Single  1-lh.  Section. — 1st,  T.  G.  Hillier  ; 
2nd,  A.  W.  Weatherhogg,  Willoughton, 
Lines  ;  3rd,  S.E.A.  College,  Wye. 

Frame-Hive. — 1st,  T.  Head,  Canter- 
bury ;  2nd  (equal),  S.  J.  Baldwin,  Brom- 
ley, and  A.  E.  Allchin,  Kennington. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Baldwin,  Bromley,  and 
Messrs.  James  Lee  and  Son,  Highbury, 
London,  showed  bee  appliances,  observa- 
tory hives,  etc. 

Lady  Gerard  distributed  the  prizes  to 
the  successful  competitors,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Deedes  and 
several  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  M.  J.  R. 
Dunstan,  Wye  College,  Mr.  Alfred  Amos, 
Mr.  H.  Thompson  (Chairman),  Mr.  J. 
Tijapen    (Secretary). — (Communicated.) 


SHOW    AT    HELSBY,  CHESHIRE. 

An  exhibition  of  honey  and  wax  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  Helsby  Flower 
Show  on  Saturday,  August  13.  Mr.  W. 
Bradburn,  Sale,  officiated  as  judge,  and 
made  the  following  awards  :■ — ■ 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey.—  1st,  H. 
Potts,  Dutton,  Warrington  ;  2nd,  W.  John- 
son, Trafford  ;  3rd,  F.  Wilkinson,  Dutton  ; 
v.h.c,  G.  Wool  ley.  Little  Budworth. 

Three  Uh.  Sections.— 1st,  Rev.  E. 
Charley  ;  2nd,  O.  Dutton,  Trafford. 

Six   1-lb.    Jars   Extracted   Honey   (Local 
Class). --1st,  W.    Jahnson  ;    2nd,  J.  Row- 
land,  Clifton,   Runcorn ;   3rd,  Miss  Milli 
gan,  Frodsham. 

Beeswax  (not  less  than  1  lb.). — 1st,  H. 
Potts  ;  2nd,  Rev.  E.  Charley,  Ince. — (Com- 
municated). 
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We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

•»*  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Correspondents, 
when  speaking  of  any  le'ter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  as  weU 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 

NOTES    BY    THE    WAY. 

[5616.]  Preparation  for  winter  and 
beyond  ought  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  the  southern  bee-keeper.  After  re- 
moving all  surplus  chambers  the  con- 
tents of  the  brood-combs  should  be 
examined,  and  whei'e  stores  are 
getting  short  feeding  will  be  required  to 
the  proper  weight  needed  for  winter.  This 
should  be  given  rapidly  and  at  once  ;  the 
bees  will  then  seal  it  over.  The  incoming 
food  will  also  start  brood-raising  to  some 
extent,  and  thiis  increase  the  number  of 
young  bees  in  the  hive,  bred  late  enough 
for  early  work  next  spring.  In  September 
also  if  queens  are  getting  aged  or  worn 
out  young  fertile  queens  should  be  pro- 
cured and  introduced  and  the  bees  fed 
rapidly  as  before  advised.  With  stocks 
well  stored  I  recommend  that  a  little  slow- 
feeding  be  continued  for  a  few  days  when 
new  queens  are  given  ;  this  will  keep  the 
colony  in  good  heart  and  stimulate  brood- 
rearing  at  once.  Only  general  hints  can 
be  given,  as  each  apiary  usually  requires 
some  jspecial  attention.  For  instance, 
the  bees  may  possibly  have  re-queened 
themselves  during  the  breeding  season.  I 
should  not,  however,  advise  retaining 
queens  except  under  special  circumstances 
beyond  the  second  season's  work,  as  a 
waning  queen  next  year  may  spoil  the  sea- 
son's surplus,  as  only  strong  stocks  can 
store  in  the  supers  for  their  owners. 

Foreign  Queens. — I  have  received  several 
letters  asking  my  opinion  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  introducing  foreign  queens. 
To  such  questions  I  cannot  give  an  opinion 
of  much  value  not  having  ever  tried  them. 
My  strain  of  English  bees  are  quite  good 
enough  for  me.  Results  year  after  year 
are  the  test.  I  judge  by  my  successful 
and  profitable  bee-keeping,  which  has 
been  built  up  on  their  good  working 
qualities  and  general   all-round  merits. 

Foul  Brood.  —  Now  that' Parliament  is 
prorogued  this  subject  will  have  to  stand 
over  a  while,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  discuss  its  provisions  and 
suggest  improvements  for  future  use  if 
British  bee-keepers  really  require  a  Foul 
Brood  Bill.  Some  of  our  experts  speak 
up  pretty  strongly  in  favour  of  compulsory 


powers,  but  if  we  look  at  the  matter 
broadly  one  cannot  avoid  the  thought  that 
possibly  "  experts  "  in  the  past  may  have 
helped  to  spread  the  disease  in  passing 
from  apiary  to  apiary  on  their  "  tours  " 
among   bee-keepers.  The    late   Mr.    F. 

Cheshire  considered  the  disease  so  infec- 
tious that  in  one  of  his  lectures  I  believe 
he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  thought  it 
possible  for  a  bee  from  a  diseased  stock 
to  deposit  germs  on  flowers  when  foraging 
to  be  carried  off  by  the  next  bee  from  a 
healthy  hive,  and  thus  infect  the  latter. 
Though  possible,  this  is  not  in  my  opinion 
probable :  but,  without  the  greatest  care 
on  the  part  of  experts,  there  must  be  gr^-at 
risk  after  overhauling  an  apiary  reeking 
with  foul  brood.  Personally,  I  should  not 
care  to  rub  shoulders  with  a  nurse  or 
attendant  just  come  out  of  a  smallpox 
hospital,  nor  would  I  willingly  allow  an 
"  expert  "  to  examine  my  bees  after  visiting 
infected  apiaries,  even  though  miles  away. 
"Experts,"  I  see,  wonder  why  some  bee- 
keej^er^  do  not  require  their  services,  and 
throw  out  sinister  suggestions  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this.  May  I  without  offence 
suggest  that  it  is  like  "  teaching  one's 
grandmother  how  to  suck  eggs,"  seeing 
that  the  bee-keepers  may  know  how 
to  manage  their  bees  as  well  as 
the  "expert"  ?  If  one  of  the  lat- 
ter armed  with  "  compulsory  powers " 
came  to  examine  my  bees  I  should  only  con- 
sent on  condition  that  I  received  compensa- 
tion if  foul  brood  broke  out  in  my  apiaiy 
after  his  visit.  Why,  his  clothes  and  tools 
may  contain  millions  of  spores  or  germs 
of  the  disease.  This  is  so  sex-ious  a  matter 
for  a  bee  farmer  whose  living  de]pends  on 
his  bees  that,  in  my  opinion,  an  expert, 
after  overhauling  foul  broody  hives,  should 
be  thoroughly  disinfected,  aye,  and  alto- 
gether isolated  from  bees  for  some  time 
before  resuming  his  work. 

Prize  Honey  Exhibits. — A  Scotch  bee- 
keeper writes  me,  asking  for  a  "  note  "  on 
this  subject.  I  presume  sections  are 
meant,  as  he  refers  to  filled-out  sections. 
On  this  point  I  must  refer  him  to  Mr. 
Weathei'hogg  for  the  method  of  getting 
sections  built  out  to  the  wood  all  i-ound. 
I  have  used  full  sheets  of  foundation,  had 
my  hives  perfectly  level  and  crowded  to 
overflowing  with  bees,  honey  coming  in 
rapidly  ;  in  fact,  have  had  everything  in 
good  order  for  the  production  of  perfect 
sections,  yet  I  have  not  secured  one  "  pei'- 
fectly  filled  "  section  in  a  thousand.  I  may 
have  hundreds  of  first-class  quality,  but 
not  filled  out  completely  without  a  single 
"  pop-hole  "  at  the  corner,  as  Mr.  Weather- 
hogg  gets  his  sections  filled.  The  only 
chance  my  Scotch  friend  will  have  of 
taking  first  will  be  when  our  judges  sample 
the  quality  of  the  honey  as  of  yore.— • 
W.   WooDLEY,   Beedon,   Newbury. 
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FOUL     BROOD     LEGISLATION. 

[5617.]  So'  much  misconception,  still 
exists  as  to  the  scope  and  provisions  of 
the  Bee  Pest  Bill  that  it  seems  worth 
while  once  more  to  consider  the  objections 
raised  by  writers  in  this  journal.  In  the 
first  place,  the  scheme  is  no  new  one 
sprung  upon  the  bee  world.  It  was  argued 
out  and  well  considered  when  brought 
forward  in  1896,  so  that  bee-keepers  of 
any  standing  must  be  conversant  with  the 
main  points.  Secondly,  only  those  apiaries 
known,  or  reasonably  suspected,  to  be  in- 
fected will  be  liable  to  compulsory  ex- 
amination. I  must  apologise  for  reitera- 
tion, but  it  seems  as  if  some  correspon- 
dents are  determined  not  to  understand. 
Thirdly,  the  working  of  the  Bill  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  county  councils,  and 
these  bodies  may  surely  be  credited  with 
a  desire  to  exercise  their  powers  for  the 
benefit  and  convenience  of  all  concerned. 
To  take  a  lower,  but  perhaps  more  practi- 
cal, view,  they  are  publicly  elected,  and 
can  have  no  jjossible  interest  in  making 
things  unpleasant.  Tliey  will  no  doubt 
be  guided  by  the  best  advice  obtainable, 
whether  from  associations  or  individiial 
bee-keepers.  Why,  then,  imagine  that  they 
will  insist  upon  or  even  authorise  inspec- 
tions at  the  most  inconvenient  of  seasons, 
as  when  supers  are  piled  up  for  the  honey 
flow ! 

CVlr.  Woodley's  suggestion  that  experts 
may  spread  infection  has  at  first  sight 
some  force  ;  but  this  danger  is  recognised 
by  all  intelligent  bee-keepers,  and  is,  or 
should  be,  provided  for  by  all  associations 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  adequately  dealt 
with  in  the  instructions  for  experts 
adopted  and  issued  by  the  B.B.K.A.,  and 
the  owner  of  an  apiary  inspected  can  see 
for  himself  whether  or  not  the  instructions 
are  complied  with,  and  can  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authority  administering  the 
Act  to  any  breach  of  them.  Experts  can- 
not fail  to  realise  the  importance  of  the 
specified  precautions,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  experience  shows  that  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly careful,  and,  as  a  rule,  give 
general  satisfaction. 

To  argue,  as  some  have  done,  that  be- 
cause the  working  of  the  Foul  Brood  Act  in 
Canada  has  failed  to  answer  expectations 
it  would  be  rash  to  introduce  a  similar 
Act  into  this  country,  shows  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  facts.  Tlie  view  of  the 
disease  taken .  by  the  Government  Inspec- 
tor of  Foul  Brood  in  Ontario  differs  widely 
from  that  of  scientific  and  practical  Eng- 
lish bee-keepers.  He  does  not  confine  the 
bees  of  a  diseased  stock.  He  merely  shakes 
them  from  their  combs,  which  he  destroys, 
and  allows  them  to  run  back  into  their 
empty  hive,  where  he  puts  them  on  frames 
Avith    foundation    "starters,"    and    allows 


them  to  build  comb  for  four  days.  This 
he  then  takes  from  them  and  destroys, 
leaving  the  bees  to  build  afresh.  The  cure 
is  undertaken  in  the  honey  season,  and 
the  bees  find  their  own  honey.  Mr. 
McEvoy  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  use  of 
drugs  of  any  kind.  When  feeding  must 
be  done  he  uses  plain  sugar-syrup,  and  he 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  disinfect  hives. 
By  means  of  this  treatment  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  many  temporary  cures  ; 
but  can  we  wonder  that  there  are  com- 
plaints from  Canadian  bee-keepers  that  the 
disease  continues,  and  is  constantly  spring- 
ing up  again  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  such 
conscientious  and  experienced  bee-keepers 
as  Messrs.  Root,  the  editors  of  Gleanings, 
and  Mr.  Doolittle  strongly  urging  the  in- 
troduction of  Foul-Brood  Acts  into  State 
after  State,  we  need  trouble  our  minds  no 
longer  as  regaxds  the  salutary  action  of 
compulsory  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
are  not  so  different  from  those  of  this  coun- 
try as  some_  would  have  us  suppose.  It 
is  true  that  there  we  find  huge  apiaries, 
and  that  under  favourable  conditions  of 
climate,  long  duration  of  honey  flow,  a 
protecting  tariff,  and  a  good  market  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  owners  of  these 
apiaries  manage  to  thrive  to  an  extent 
impossible  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but 
in  the  United  States,  as  here,  the  great 
majority  of  the  apiaries  are  small,  and 
their  owners  have  other  means  of  earning 
their  livelihood.  It  is  probably  against 
these  less  enlightened  bee-keepers  that 
legislation  is  directed. 

The  real  difficulties  in  working  the 
scheme  before  us  will  be,  as  usual,  finan- 
cial, coupled  with,  in  many  countries,  the 
want  of  a  well-directed  association  to  work 
in  combination  with  the  county  council. 
As  regards  money,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
working  of  the  Act  will  even  at  the  outset 
not  be  very  costly,  and  will  certainly 
speedily  diminish.  The  funds  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  rates,  and  if  the  county 
councils  will  sanction  the  expenditure, 
they  will  get  better  value  for  it  than  _  is 
often  the  case.  It  is,  however,  our  in- 
terest as  bee-keepers  to  keep  the  expendi- 
ture as  low  as  possible  ;  and,  in  spite  of , 
Mr.  Saunders's  arguments,  I  strongly  hold  ■; 
that  the  sum  of  5s.  per  hive  as  compensa- 
tion should  never  be  exceeded.  To  say 
that  the  proposed  10s.  will  be  only  the 
maximum,  and  vdll  rarely  be  awarded,  is 
well  in  theory,  but  not  much  to  the  point 
in  practice,  for  to  draw  distinction  between 
the  various  cases  would  be  an  invidious 
task  ;  and  it  needs  but  a  small  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  foresee  that  the  maxi- 
mum would  generally  be  awarded. 

The  working  of  the  measure  in  detail 
presents     undoubted     difficulties,     which, 
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however,  may  be  left  for  discussion  when 
the  Act  has  been  passed,  and  the  time 
comes  to  deal  with  it.  The  essence  of  Mr. 
Saunders's  proposal  was  that  the  Bill 
should  be  passed  cheaply  as  an  unopposed 
Government  measure  ;  and  whether  it  be 
taken  up  by  the  present  or  by  a  future 
Parliament,  the  condition  remains  para- 
mount, in  view  of  the  general  poverty  of 
our  associations.  We  could  never  dream 
of  fighting  a  Bill  through  Parliament. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  serious  opposition 
on  the  part  of  any  one  association,  or  of 
any  group  of  bee-keepers,  at  once  renders 
legislation  impossible.  Even  a  passive 
attitude  will  prevent  success,  seeing  that 
Government  will  not  move  in  the  matter 
unless  pi-essed  to  do  so  by  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  county  councils.  I  would 
urge  those  bee-keepers  who  object  to  the 
Bill  on  personal  grounds,  for  fear  of  being 
inconvenienced,  and  for  objections  which 
in  reality  are  in  many  cases  purely 
imaginaiy,  to  take  a  lai'ge'r  view,  and  to 
consider  what  will  be  best  for  the  industry 
in  general.  The  present  movement  is 
based  on  a  desire  to  do  some  real  practical 
good.  Our  associations — parent  as  well  as 
offspring — have  for  the  last  thirty  years 
been  occupied  mainly  in  education,  by 
means  of  shows,  lectures,  experts'  tours, 
etc.  They  have  spread  the  light  ;  but  the 
range  of  the  brightest  light  is  limited,  and 
so  far  I  have  heard  of  no  satisfactory  de- 
vice for  sending  the  rays  through  a  brick 
wall.  I  doubt  if  many  readers  of  this 
journal  are  aware  how  small  a  proportion 
of  bee-keepers  is  affected  in  each  county 
by  its  associations.  Probably  the  average 
strength  of  the  associations  is  not  over 
300.  In  Devon  our  number  last  year  was 
333,  and  the  number  of  apiaries  was  esti- 
mated at  2,000.  Our  experts  actually 
visited  1,794.  Very  few  associations  make 
many  visits  outside  their  body  of  mem- 
bers ;  but  as,  in  all  probability,  there  is 
less  disease  to  be  found  in  the  apiaries  of 
the  well-instructed,  an  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  things  outside.  Some  corre- 
spondents of  the  B.B.J,  appear  to  wish 
to  ignore  the  extent  of  disease.  In  the 
half  of  Devon  inspected  this  year  by  oiir 
experts,  17  1-7  per  cent,  of  the  apiaries 
are  recorded  as  diseased.  Owing  to  bad 
weather  and  other  difficulties,  such,  for 
instance,  as  having  to  deal  with  skeps, 
this  is  admittedly  an  under-estimate ;  it 
would  be  quite  reasonable  to  take  the  per- 
centage as  24.  In  Cumberland,  where  only 
781  apiaries  were  visited,  the  percentage 
was  24.  I  have  not  just  now  the  means  of 
examining  other  reports  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  facts  could  be  properly  ascer- 
tained, and  all  out-of-the-way  apiaries 
visited,  the  general  percentage  throughout 
the  country  would  be  still  higher. 

If  this  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  of 


"spreading  the  light,"  how  many  more 
generations  must  pass,  under  our  present 
system,  before  foul  brood  sliall  have  been 
beaten  down  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
those  who  have  spent  most  time  and 
trouble  in  fostering  associations  will  be 
asking  themselves,  as  I  do,  whether  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  struggle  on  in  face 
of  the  apathy  shown  by  so  many  bee- 
keepers when  called  upon  to  unite  for  the 
common  good. — H.  J.  O.  Walker,  Lieut. - 
Col.,Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon,  August  15. 


THE  FOUL  BROOD  BILL. 

[5618.]  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  com- 
pulsory powers  are  necessary  to  deal  with 
offenders  such  as  Mr.  J.  Herrod  mentions 
on  page-  324  of  B.J.  of  last  week.  My  op- 
position is  not  to  a  foul  brood  Bill  in  toio 
but  only  to  such  clauses  as  would  be 
annoying  in  carrying  them  out.  I  am 
told  that  the  Bill  being  promoted  by  Mr. 
Saunders  makes  it  clear  that  the  inspector 
shall  not  have  power  to  enter  an  apiary 
unless  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  sus- 
pect foul  brood.  That  being  the  case,  my 
objections  to  it  disappear.  If  I  had  foul 
brood  in  my  apiary  I  should  certainly  call 
the  inspector  in,  but  so  long  as  I  know  my 
bees  are  healthy,  I  have  no  desire  to  have 
my  apiary  upset.  The  Bill  appears  to 
grant  this  principle  of  exemption  for 
which  I  am  contending,  and  for  which  I 
will  contend. — W.  J.  Farmer. 


FOUL   BROOD   INSPECTION. 

THE    PRACTICAL   SIDE    OF   THE   QtrESTION. 

[5619.]  May  I  suggest  that  your  corre- 
spondents who  write  in  opposition  to  this 
subject  should  bear  in  mind  the  practical 
side?  From  this  standpoint  I  ask  : — -Who 
has  the  imagination  or  presumption  ro 
suppose  that  inspectors,  if  appointed  and 
armed  with  compulsory  powers,  would  pull 
hives  about  that  had  four  or  five  supers 
thereon  in  an  apiary  of  two  hundred 
stocks  ?  I  call  that  rather  a  far-fetched 
and  unlikely  "  case  in  point."  Personally, 
I  should  glory  in  having  the  disease  among 
my  bees  if  accompanied  by  such  conditions 
as  these!  It  is  sufficient  evidence  for  any 
one  who  knows  his  business  to  pronounce 
an  apiary  healthy  when  supers  are  seen  on 
each  hive,  and  plenty  of  bees  are  pouring 
in  and  out  in  a  business-like  fashion.  I 
believe  the  Bill  may  be  made  practical  by 
leaving  all  cases  to  the  discretion  of  the 
inspector,  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  a 
qualified  person,  and  whose  actions  would 
be  open  to  criticism  and  censure,  if  they 
betrayed  ignorance  or  worse.  Replying 
to  Mr.  Woodley  (5607,  page  313),  I  say  most 
certainly  the  inspector  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled   to   disinfect   everything   about   his 
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person  and  clothing  likely  to  spread  the 
diseas©.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inspector 
should  not  overhaul  any  more  hives  him- 
self than  necessary,  but  cause  the  owner 
to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  his 
stocks  in  the  interest  of  the  craft  ;  the  in- 
spector to  stand  by  giving  instructions.  It 
is  the  laggard  bee-keepers  and  obstinate 
"disease-spreaders"  that  this  Bill  is 
primarily  meant  to  affect.  But  so  far  as 
"  wiping  out  the  disease  "  entirely,  either 
in  Canada  or  England,  it  is  to  my  mind 
almost  impossible ;  but  it  may,  however, 
be  reduced  very  miich,  as  many  infectious 
diseases  are.  Although  these  diseases 
have  the  help  of  a  strict  law,  they  are  not 
yet  obliterated  off  the  face  of  the  land,, 
and  who  can  venture  to  say  they  ever  wiU 
be? — T.  W.   SwABEY,  Lines.,  August  16. 


QUEEN  MATING. 
[5620.]  On  Thursday,  July  21,  I  wit- 
nessed the  act  of  copulation  between  a 
queen  and  drone,  and  I  wish  to  record  the 
facts  in  your  journal  as  witnessed  by  my- 
self. It  was  about  2.30  in  the  afternoon  I 
was  standing  near  a  mating  nucleus-box 
filling  a  feeder  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  extra  loud  buzzing,  as  of 
drones  flying.  I  turned  and  saw  a  '^ueen 
on  the  wing  evidently  making  for  the 
mating-box  mentioned  above.  She  was 
closely  followed  by  .two  drones,  one  of 
which  turned  and  flew  away,  but  the  other 
remained  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  queen. 
They  wex'e  not  eight  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  act  of  mating  took  place 
not  over  twelve  inches  from  the  grass.  It 
was  all  done  so  quickly  that  I  marvel  at  U. 
I  will  try  to  explain  each  motion  in  order. 
Both  queen  and  drone  were  flying  very 
rapidly  in  a  straight  line  when,  as  quick 
as  a  flash,  the  drone  made  two  rapid  circles 
round  the  queen  as  though  to  hinder  her 
flight.  As  the  drone  encircled  the  queen 
she  rose  slightly  each  time  and  directly 
the  last  circle  was  made  by  the  drone  he 
flew  at  her  with  body  bent  about  like  that 
of  a  worker  when  intending  to  sting,  and 
his  wings  rattled  in  the  same  manner. 
The  queen  flew  in  the  usual  way  when  out 
for  the  purpose  of  mating,  but  perhaps  she 
Vas  flying  more  swiftly.  Directly  the 
drone  came  in  contact  with  the  queen  there 
was  a  sudden  lurch  to  the  side  and  they 
went  together  off  into  the  adjoining  field 
where  I  lost  sight  of  them.  As  the  queen 
and  drone  flew  together  they  much  re- 
sembled workers  when  attempting  to  jointly 
carry  off  their  dead  in  the  sjoring.  A  queen 
is  swift  of  wing,  but  a  drone  is  ten  times 
swifter.  Of  this  I  am  convinced.  I  re- 
mained by  the  mating-box  from  which  the 
queen  evidently  came  perhaj)s  three 
minutes  when  I  saw  a  queen  enter  with  the 


evidence  of  having  met  a  drone.  I  still 
continued  to  watch  the  entrance  of  the 
box  and  soon  saw  a  worker  bear  out  the 
tell-tale  white  speck.  I  afterwards  opened 
the  mating-box  and  saw  the  thread-like 
attacliment  to  the  queen,  while  a  few  days 
later,  on  again  examining,  I  found  ths 
queen  laying  nicely. — Swakthmoue,  Pa., 
U.S.A.,  Augixst  9. 


A    CURIOUS    WASPS'    (?)    NEST. 

[5621.]  I  came  across  an  interesting 
specimen  of  what  I  take  to  be  a  wasps'  nest, 
which  to  me  was  a  very  unusual  one.  It 
was  found  in  an  unused  fowl  roost,  fastened 
to  the  roof,  where  the  side  and  roof  met. 
The  nest  appeared  to  be  made  of  a  wax 
and  vegetable  mixture.  It  was  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  and  had  a  small 
aperture  at  the  base.  After  stoving  the 
insects  inside  out  (and  what  a  remarkable 
tenacity  of  life  they  have!),  I  examined  it 
more  closely,  and  found  the  material  it  was 
made  of  ^wrapped  round  and  round  as  we 
might  wrap  a  length  of  ribbon  round  to 
form  a  ball.  Inside  there  were  two  combs, 
and  also  live  insects,  so  having  thought  for 
my  bees,  I  plunged  the  whole  nest  into  hot 
water  to  make  an  end  of  it,  and  found  the 
substance  the  nest  was  built  of  collapsed. 
The  thing  was  so  novel  to  me  that  I 
write  asking  your  opinion  of  it.  Do  wasps 
generally  build  such  nests  as  these,  hidden 
away  in  holes  whei'e  our  prying  eyes  cannot 
see  them  ? — John  H.  Houghton,  Bir- 
mingham. 

[If  a  specimen  of  the  insects  referred  to 
is  sent  we  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  tell  you 
whether  they  belong  to  bee  or  wasp  fami- 
lies.— Eds.] 


mm  and  Jlf^to. 


[3528.]  Driving  Bees  in  Autumn. — I 
possess  a  copy  of  the  "  Guide  Book  "  and 
have  been  a  constant  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  journal  for  almost  three  years, 
but  have  so  far  failed  to  see  any  mention 
of  directions  to  suit  my  present  case, 
jjarticulars  of  which  are  as  follows  : — In 
June  I  had  a  very  strong  swarm,  and  not 
having  a  frame-hive  to  spare  just  then,  I 
hived  them  in  a  large  skep.  The  bees  did 
well  and  the  skep  is  now  very  heavy,  and 
as  I  do  not  want  more  stocks  I  have  offered 
the  said  bees  to  a  friend  for  uniting  to  a 
weak  stock  headed  by  a  valuable  queen. 
We  propose  to  drive  the  bees  about  Sep- 
tember 18.  1.  Do  you  think  this  too 
late  for  uniting  ?  The  bees  would  be  fed 
liberally  for  a  fortnight  after  uniting  them. 
2.  I  suj)pose  it  will  be  best  to  drive  the 
bees  into  another  empty  skep  in  order  to 
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catch  and  remove  the  queen,  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  catch  her  in  such  a  strong 
colony,  so  if  imsuccessful  ought  I  to  re- 
drive  the  bees  in  order  to  secure  her?  3.  ■ 
When  the  queen  is  caught  I  proj)Q«e  to 
shake  the  bees  out  on  a  board  in  front  of 
frame-hive  and  sprinkle  them  with  a  little 
essence  of  peppermint  as  they  run  in,  also 
removing  frames  with  bees  on  them,  and 
sprinkling  them  same  as  above.  Am  I 
right  in  this  ?  4.  In  "  driving "  is  it 
necessary  to  tap  the  skep  before  you  turn 
it  upside  down  to  hive? — J.  H.,  Aldershot, 
August  16. 

Reply. — 1.  Autumn  is  a  very  good  time 
for  uniting.  2.  If  the  queen  is  not  seen 
and  caught  as  the  bees  pass  up  into  the 
empty  skep,  she  must  be  sought  for  among 
the  driven  bees.  Should  you  not  have 
seen  how  a  queen  may  be  readily  found  by 
searching  among  the  driven  bees  you  had 
better  throw  them  out  in  small  lots  oil  to 
a  board  and  let  them  run  into  an  empty 
skep  wedged  up  in  front.  This  will  afford 
a  good  chance  to  capture  the  queen  as  she 
enters.  3.  Bees  must  on  no  account  be 
sprinkled  with  "essence  of  peppermint." 
Do  not  even  use  syrup  so  scented.  Dust  the 
bees  well  with  flour  from  a  dredger  a.s  they 
run  in.  4.  The  "  Guide  Book  "  (which  you 
have)  gives  full  information  on  driving 
and  uniting  bees,  but  judging  from  the 
questions  asked  above,  we  should  advise 
you  to  try  and  get  a  little  help  from  some 
one  who  has  seen  bees  driven  and  united. 

[3529.]  Are  Weah  StocTcs  Worth  Fc- 
quecning? — As  an  old  bee-keeper  and  sub- 
scriber to  your  valuable  paper,  may  I  ask 
your  advice  respecting  the  following 
points: — 1.  The  enclosed  comb  is  taken 
from  the  brood-nest  of  a  neighbour's  hive. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  young  brood  dying 
in  the  cellsi?  2.  Wliat  is  the  peculiar  red 
proboscis  ?  I  believe  I  saw  two  or  three  bees 
on  the  alighting-board  round  a  young  bee 
and  pulling  at  its  proboscis,  which  was 
taken  away.  3.  Is  the  comb  fit  for  use,  or 
ought  it  to  be  renewed  by  destroying  and 
replacing  with  full  sheets  of  foundation? 
4.  The  old  queen  was  apparently  getting 
worn  out,  being  at  least  her  third  season, 
so  I  destroyed  her  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
now  I  find  thi*ee  queen-cells  capped  over. 
There  are  plenty  of  drones  in  the  hive.  1 
thou3;ht  this  to  be  the  best  course,  espe- 
cially as  the  stock  was  very  weak  and  no 
surplus  had  been  gathered.  Did  I  do 
right?  5.  Yesterday  the  bees  all  clustered 
outside  the  hive,  and  I  observed  signs  of 
robbing,  so  closed  entrances  to  2  in.  and 
placed  glass  over  entrance.  I  smoked  the 
bees  back  again.  Was  I  right? — J.  S., 
Bramhall,  August  16. 

Reply. — It  seems  as  if  brood  had  died 
froin  lack  of  bees  to  maintain  the  necessary 
warmth.     2.  The   protruding   proboscis    is 


common  when  bees  have  died  an  unnatural 
death.  It  is  also  a  frequent  occurrence  to 
see  bees  "  pulling  at  the  proboscis  "  as  you 
term  it — when  robbing  is  going  on.  3. 
Comb  being  black  and  old  needs  renewing. 
4.  The  stock  being  "very  weak,"  it  was 
hardly  worth  troubling  about  requeenin?, 
save  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  see  if  a 
queen  is  reared  and  mated,  which  we  very 
much  doubt  so  late  in  the  season.  5.  It 
is  evident  that  things  are  all  vrrong  inside 
the  hive,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  stock  will  come  to  an  untimely 
end. 

[3530.]  Alien  Queens  and  Foul  Brood. — 
In  October  last  I  purchased  some  pure 
Italian  queens  from  a  breeder  who  ad- 
vertises in  your  journal.  They  arrived 
at  end  of  the  same  month,  and  I  sent  one 
of  them  to  a  customer  of  mine.  When  the 
association  expert  examined  the  hive  con- 
taining this  queen  in  the  following  April, 
he  said  the  stock  was  "  simply  rotten  with 
foul  brood,"  and  the  blame  was  attributed 
to  the  queen  I  had  had  supplied.  Do  you 
think  that  a  queen  introduced  so  late  in  the 
season  as  this  one  was  could  possibly  cause 
the  stock  to  be  in  the  condition  stated  by 
April  ?  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion,  as 
it  is  a  damaging  thing  to  imply  that  the 
breeder  in  question  would  send  out 
diseased  queens.  I  may  also  say  that  I 
had  several  other  queens  in  the  same  parcel 
and  these  are  quite  healthy.  I  enclose 
name  and  address  and  sign  myself — N.  D. 

Reply. — It  is,  of  course,  "  possible  "  that 
a  good  deal  of  brood-rearing  may  have 
been  started  before  the  alien  queen  ceased 
ovipositing  for  the  year,  but  the 
pi'obability  is  that  the  "expert,"  in  using 
the  words  in  question,  has  overstated  the 
case.  "  Rotten  with  foul  brood  "  is  a 
common  phrase  among  experts,  and  should 
not  be  taken  too  literally,  because  it  takes 
a  good  few  months  toi  reduce  a  stock  of  bees 
to  that  condition  in  it^  full  sense. 

[3531.]  Bees  Overloading  Combs  unth 
Pollen,. — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  why  it  is  that  bees  fill  so  much  of  some 
combs  with  pollen  which  they  do  not  seem 
to  require  ?  This  evening  I  opened  one  of 
my  hives  and  found  no  less  than  four 
combs  more  than  half-filled  with  pollen, 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  combs  being 
full  of  sealed  honey,  and  not  a  single  cell 
in  the  four  combs  empty.  The  hive  re- 
ferred to  contains  fifteen  frames,  all  of 
them,  excepting  those  four,  being  full  of 
brood  and  honey.  I  thei'efore  ask: — 1. 
Do  you  advise  the  removal  of  those  pollen- 
choked  frames,  or  will  the  bees  be  likely  to 
use  the  pollen  later  on  ?  The  queen  is  ex- 
tremely prolific,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
prefer  empty  cells  in  which  she  could  lay. 
2.  If  I  were  to  unite  a  few  lots  of  driven 
bees      a  fortnight  hence  and    give    them 
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frames  of  foundation,  would  it  be  too  late 
for  them  to  work  tliem  out  ?  I  should  be 
able  to  spare  them  three  or  four  frames 
of  brood  from  other  stocks.  Thanking 
you  in  anticipation,  also  for  past  favours, 
I  send  name  and  sign  myself — Bee-man, 
Chester. 

Reply. — 1.  The  cause  of  pollen-choked 
combs  can  only  be  explained  by  the  supply 
exceeding  the  demand  at  the  gathering- 
time.  If  honey  is  scarce  and  pollen  very 
plentifiil  for  a  few  weeks  in  spring  the  re- 
sult is — as  in  your  case^ — a  superabundance 
of  pollen.  Therefore,  when  combs  arc 
nearly  full  of  pollen  the  usual  course  is  to 
do  away  with  them  as  being  worse  than  use- 
less. 2.  We  never  advise  giving  driven 
bees  too  much  comb-building  to  do  in 
autumn  ;  they  should,  if  possible,  he  hived 
on  three  or  four  frames  of  built-out  comb, 
and  have  as  few  combs  to  build  out  as 
possible. 

[3532]  Moving  Bees.  —  I  have  to  move 
somei  bees  to  the  Midlands  at  Michaelmas 
next,  and  I  should  like  a  little  advice. 
They  are  at  present  in  "  the  20th  century 
hives  "  ;  but  to  facilitate  moving  I  thought 
of  making  some  boxes  similar  to  body-box 
of  "  W.  B.  C.  "  hive,  and  making  for  each 
a  frame  to  fix  above  top-bars,  covered  with 
perforated  zinc  for  ventilation  as  advised 
in  "  Guide-Book."  But  I  should  first  like  to 
know :  1.  Would  these  boxes  be  suitable  ? 
2.  Should  I  have  to  put  any  zinc  in  the 
bottom  ?  3.  Is  Rugby  very  suitable  for 
bee-keeping  ?  An  answer  in  either 
Journal  or  Record  will  oblige.— A  Reader. 
P.  S. — I  might  also  add  that  I  have  been 
a  reader  since  I  began  bee-keeping  about 
two  years  ago  of  both  Journal,  Record, 
and  "  Guide-Book,"  and  have  found  them 
very  useful — in  fact,  I  should  never  have 
got  on  without  them. 

Reply. — 1.  Quite  suitable,  and  with  a 
frame  above  top-bai'S  as  proposed,  the  bees 
will  take  no  harm  from  over-heating.  2. 
As  the  boxes  will  need  a  rough,  temporary 
floor-board  for  travelling,  a  4  in.  hole 
should  be  cut  in  each  and  covered  on  upper 
side,  with  perforated  zinc  for  bottom  ven- 
tilation. 3.  We  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  bee-forage  about  Rugby  ;  perhaps 
some  reader  better  informed  than  our- 
selves will  kindly  rejoly  to  this  query. 

[3533]  Dark  Honey  as  Bee-food. — As  a 
subscriber  for  some  few  years  to  your 
valuable  journal,  I  should  be  glad  of  your 
advice  on  the  following  questions  :  — A  bee- 
keeping friend  having  a  large  quantity  of 
very  dark  (almost  black)  honey  was  txiink- 
ing  of  utilising  it  for  feeding  up  stocks  for 
the  winter.  I  therefore  ask :  1,  Do  you 
think  this  would  be  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  bees?    2.  If  not,  what  quan- 


tity of  water  should  be  added  to  make  it 
usable  ,as  syrup-food?  I  send  name  and 
sign — J.  R.  M,,  Lines,  August  11. 

Reply. — 1.  Honey  as  described  may  be 
utilised  as  bee-food.  2.  It  need  only  be 
thinned  down  to  the  consistency  of  sugar- 
syrup  used  in  autumn  by  adding  hot  water 
as  required. 

[3534]  Ripening  Honey.  —  I  have  this 
year  a  lot  of  sections,  in  which  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  honey  not  sealed.  I  intend 
to  extract  this  honey,  which,  being  unripe, 
will  not,  I  suppose,  keep  good.  Can  you 
give  me  some  information  as  to  ripen  it 
on  a  small  scale,  as  I  do  not  possess  the 
appliance  known  as  a  honey-ripener.  The 
information  would,  no  doubt,  be  useful  to 
many  besides  myself. — Holywood,  Belfast. 

Reply. — There  is  no  method  we  know 
of  for  ripening  thin  unsealed  honey  except 
by  using  the  appliance  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  principle  embodied  in  the 
latter  is  to  allow  the  unripe  honey  to  pass 
over  a  heated  surface  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  superfluous  moisture,  and  by  that 
means  improve  the  consistency  and  pre- 
vent fermentation.  Any  adaptation  of  the 
above  principle  that  can  be  applied  in 
simple  form  may  serve  the  purpose  in 
some  degree  ;  but  we  must  leave  to  those 
who  need  a  home-made  ripener  to  find  out 
the  best  means  of  doing  it.  We  cannot  sug- 
gest a  plan. 

[3535]  Wintering  Driven  Bees.  —  Would 
you  kindly  let  me  know  if  I  am  doing  right? 
I  have  driven  two  skeps  for  a  friend,  and 
got  the  bees  for  the  trouble.  So  after 
making  up*  a  temporary  hive  from  a  box 
I  had  by  me,  and  putting  both  lots  in  it,  I 
filled  it  with  frames  and  tied  some  of  the 
combs  in  them.  There  are  seven  frames 
in  all  (standard  size).  I  intend  to  make 
a  proper  hive  this  winter  in  which  to  hive 
them  in  the  spring.  I  shall,  of  course, 
have  to  feed  them  all  the  winter.  Do  you 
think  they  will  come  out  right  ?  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  of  a  rather  lucky  thing' 
that  happened  to  a  bee-keeping  friend  of 
mine  last  year :  —  He  lost  all  his  bees 
through  starvation,  but  he  never  troubled 
to  move  the  hives  indoors,  and,  in  fact, 
thought  no  more  about  them,  till  one  day 
last  May  he  noticed  bees  flying  in  and  out 
of  one  hive,  and  thought  it  was  stranger 
bees  intent  on  robbing,  but  on  closer  in- 
spection found  that  a  swarm  had  taken 
possession  and  were  doing  very  well  in 
their  new-found  home.  I  send  name,  and 
sign— -Starter  with  Bees,  Cowley,  Oxon. 

Reply. — If  well  fed  and  cared  for,  the 
bees  may  do  well.  There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  lifting  the  frames  into  the  new 
hive  in  spring  so  long  as  your  frames  are 
made  to  fit  accurately. 
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August  27.— Twelfth  Annual  Show  of  the  South  of 
Scotland  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

August  27,  at  Barntou,  Nortbwich.— In  con- 
nection  with  the  Barnton  Horticultural  Society. 

August  30,  at  Cartmel,  Lancashire.— Honey 
show  in  connection  with  the  32nd  Annual  Show  of  the 
Cartmel  Agricultural  Society.     Entries  closed. 

September  3  to  JO,  at  the  Aericultural 
Hall,  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
Confectioners',  Bakers',  and  Allied  Traders'  (12th) 
Annual  Exhibition  and  Market.  Numerous  classes  and 
liberal  prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  bees- 
wax. Open  to  all  British  Bee-keepers.  Schedules 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  Loadon,  E  C. 

September  17  to  24,  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
twelfth  Annual  Exbibition  and  Market  of  the  Grocery 
and  Kindred  Trades.  Numerous  classes  and  liberal 
prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  beeswax. 
Op&n  to  all  British  Bee-keeoer'^.  Schedules 
from  H.  S  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

Special  Notice.— In  connection  with  above  Shows 
there  will  be  a  Working  Exhibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey  production,  including  Demon- 
strations with  Live  Bees  and  extracting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts.    (See  large  advt.  p.  v.) 

September  13,  at  'Woodstock —Honey  Show 
of  the  Oxfordshire  Bee-keepers'  Association  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Woodstock  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Association.  Open  classes  for  single  1-lb.  section, 
and  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey.  Prizes  7s.  6d  , 
5«.,  and  2s.  6d.  (entry  free).  Schedulas  f''om  H  M. 
Turner,  Hon.  Sec,  The  Turl,  Oxford.  Entries  close 
September  10. 

September  14  and  15,  in  "Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh.— Eleventh  Exhibition  of  the  Midlothian 
B.K.A.  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.  Twenty -four  classes,  with  good 
prizes,  for  honey  and  beeswax,  including  seven  open 
classes  (three  prizes  in  each).  Schedules  from  W.  Reid, 
Secretary,  Heriot,  Midlothian.  Entries  close  Sep- 
tember 7. 

September  14  and  15,  at  Derby.— Derbyshire 
B.K.A.  Twenty-third  Annual  Show  of  Hives,  Bees, 
and  Honey  on  the  show  ground  of  the  Derbyshire 
Agricultural  Society.  Five  open  classes  for  honey,  and 
collection  of  bee-appliances.  Schedules  from  R.  H. 
Coltman,  Hon.  Sec.  D.BK.A.,  ■  Burton-on-Trent. 
Entries  close  September  3. 

September  15,  16,  and  17,  at  Crystal  Palace. 
— Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  &c.  Twenty-five 
classes  (ten  open  to  all).  Inci  eased  prizes  and  medals, 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  Wliite,  Secretary,  Marden  House, 
Eedhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 

October  4  to  7,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London.— Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 
Numerous  and  libera'  prizes  for  honey,  &c.,  including 
the  valuable  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the  B. B.K.A. 
Schedules  from  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Young,  Secretary,  12, 
Hanover-square,  London,  W.  Entries  close 
September  5. 

Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  he 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'tieral 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisement'!.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issxie  im- 
mediately folloteing  the  rfceipt  of  their  crmmunications. 

A  correspondent,  dating  from  Yorkshire, 
writes  as  follows  :  "  A  friend  of  mine 
had    three    stocks    of    bees    left    in    his 


garden  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  tells 
me  that  I  can  have  them  for  fetching 
away  ;  but  as  it  is  in  Berkhampstead, 
Hertford,  the  cost  would  be  too  much. 
I  therefore  ask  if  you  can  tell  me  the 
name  of  any  bee-keeper  in  the  district 
whom  I  might  ask  to  pack  the  hives 
safely  and  send  them  on  ?  My  friend 
dare  not  touch  the  hives,  as  he  is  afraid 
of  bees."  If  any  reader  is  willing  to  help 
in  the  way  asked,  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
a  postcard  to  say  so. — [Eds.] 

A.  J.  Ridley  (Sussex).— .4  Foul-Brood  Law 
Wanted. — Whatever  there  may  be  in 
your  theory  with  regard  to  laws  for  deal- 
ing with  foul  brood,  it  is  simply  giving 
your  case  away  to  suggest  that  bee- 
keepers be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  of 
7s.  6d.  per  hive  for  the  privilege  of  keep- 
ing bees. 

S.  H.  (London,  E.G.). — Transferring  Bees 
from  Box. — You  can,  of  course,  transfer 
the  stock  to  a  frame-hive  by  cutting  out 
the  combs  and  tying  them  into  frames 
of  the  latter  with  tapes  ;  but  our  advice 
is  to  leave  the  bees  where  they  now  are 
and  let  them  transfer  themselves,  n 
spring  to  the  new  hive  by  working  below 
on  to  full  sheets  of  foundation. 

J.  F.  L.  (Warrington).  —  Undeveloped 
Brood  Cast  Out. — There  is  no  cause  for 
alarm  when  bees  cast  out  an  odd  larva 
or  two  in  the  pupa  stage  of  growth,  as 
sample  sent. 

W.  N.  M.  (Barrow-in-Furness). — Member- 
ship of  County  B.K.  Association. — Mr. 
J.  F.  Williamson,  7,  Cypms  Terrace, 
Fleetwood,  is  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Lanc- 
shire  B.K.A.  In  our  monthly.  The 
Bee-keepers^  Becord,  the  names,  etc.,  of 
all  county  secretaries  appear  in  every 
issue. 

Perplexed  (Ormskirk). — Sugar  Samples. 
— The  white  crystals  (if  pure  cane)  are 
most  suitable  for  bee-food. 

Honey  Samples. 

Thorne  (Chesterfield). — Except  for  its 
being  rather  thin,  your  sample  is  very 
good  in  all  respects.  There  is  nothing 
s^pecial  in  the  flavour  to  ■  define  its 
source,  but  we  judge  it  to  be  mainly 
from  clover. 

F.  H.  (Neath). — Both  samples  are  good 
honey,  but  it  does  not  afford  a  fair 
chance  of  judging  quality  for  showing 
to  send  an  ounce  or  so  of  liquid  ex- 
tracted honey  in  small  tin  boxes. 
Colour  and  brightness  cannot  be 
accurately  judged  in  such  packages. 
We  prefer  the  sample  marked  No.  2  for 
flavour,  though  No.  1  is  rather  more 
dense  in  consistency. 

KuTTA  (North  Wales). — Sample  sent  is 
almost  wholly  honey  dew.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  unfit  for  table  use.  You 
are,  however,  to  be  congratulated  in  hav 
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ing  so  good  a  result  in  taking  "  63  beauti- 
fully-fitted sections  of  good  honey  from 
same  hive  "  in  July,  to  compensate  for 
the  ill-luck  later  on. 
D.  S.  (Roseneath).— Section  of  honey 
reached  us  smashed  into  a  pulp.  It 
se©ms  to  be  entirely  honey  dew  and,  as 
such,  is  quite  unsalable. 
HoNEYDEW  (Yorks). — Sample  is  almost 
entirely  honeydew,  and,  as  such,  is 
suitable  for  bee-food,  but  for  no  other 
purpose,  unless  it  be  in  the  manufacture 
of  blacking. 
H.  H.  (South  Wales). — Sample  marked  A 
is  best,  but  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  them,  while  both  show  signs  of 
granulating,  and  will  need  slightly  heat- 
ing in  warm  water  to  brighten  the  honey 
for  showing. 

Suspected  Comhs. 
Welshman  (Abergavenny). — To  transfer 
such  combs  as  sample  sent  from  a  skep 
to  frame-hive  betrays  a  woeful  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  and  appearance  of 
foul  brood.  The  comb  is  reeking  with 
disease,  and  instead  of  wasting  time  in 
using  remedies  for  cux'ing  as  proposed, 
we  should  burn  the  frames,  combs,  and 
bees  without  delay.  The  frame-hive  will 
then  need  thoroughly  disinfecting  before 
using  again.  When  sending  samples  of 
comb,  letters  should  be  put  outside  box. 
Yours  was  imfit  for  reading  owing  to  its 
being  put  inside  along  with  comb. 
H.  H.  K.  (County  Cavan). — No  foul  brood 

in  comb. 
Weald  of  KENT.-a=Both  samples  very  badly 
diseased.  Cells  putrid  with  foul  brood. 
Rex  (Som.). — We  find  no  foul-brood  in 
sample.  Your  second  sample  is  nearly 
white — not  "  brown,"  as  stated — and 
may  be  cane,  but  we  should  prefer  the 
whitest  kind. 


*^*  Fevcral  LeHers  and  Queries  are  un- 
avoidably held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
space. 

Special    Prepaid  Advertisements 

Twelve  words  and  binder;  Sixpevce  ;  for  evry  additional 
Three  words  or  under,  One  Penny 

Advertisements  for  current  Issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

GUARANTEED     healt  y    DRIVEN     BEES,     \  itli 
young    Q  leei  s,    3s.    6d.   lot,    or   1  .  3  I.    i  er  lb. 
M  iTHYCOMBE,  Builder,  Brid^wat  r.  D  5 

YOUNG  QUEENS,  2s.     DRIVEN  BEES  w    h  Qu  en, 
4)    6d.     Packases  free.     Roll  ks,  Stourb  idgj. 
D  3 

STRONG  STOCKS  in  Skeps  plenty  stor.  s  1904 
Queen  12.  6d.  13'.  6d.  Ditto,  on  Sta' d  rl 
Fvamts,  guarant"  d  healthy.  Honey  Strainer,  8s. 
H  11.  y  Press,  4s.  Perfect  co  i"  t  on.  Exchange  Honey. 
Oiders  booked  for  Driven  Bees,  5s  ,  lis.  t  er  strong 
stick,  wiih  Queen.  F  rtil  Q  eens,  2s.  6d.  W.  Woods, 
Normandy,  i  ear  Guildford. D  2 

DRIVEN  BEES  FOR  SALE,  3s.  6d.  per  lot.    Guaran- 
teed healthy.     WCODING,  Sutton,  Beds.        C  97 


Prepaid  Advertisements  {continued^. 

IME    tested    19U4    QUKENrt,  reared   from  selected 

workers,   hardy  and  prolific,   3s.  6d.   each.     Bees 

Is.   6d.   per  lb.   for  5  lb.   lots  and  over.     Guaranteed 

healthy  and  safe  arrival.     Whiting,  Valley  Apiaries, 

Hundon,  (  lare,  Suffolk.  c  9fi. 

STOCKS.— Seven  healthy  Stocks,  sit  ii  n  ailv  nev 
rst  quality  ivts,  one  in  Skep  »  ith  wint  rttores, 
several  section  -  bo  es  cleanr,  sin  ker,  and  other 
accessories,  £8  the  lot.  Buyer  must  pack  and  dispatch. 
Rogers,  Kooringa  Cottage,  Warlingham,  ."-urrey.  c  98 
RIVEN  BEES,  with  Queen,  Is.  3d.  lb.  or  3s.  6d.  per 
lot.    Barnes,  Burwell,  Cambs.  d  7 


D 


r)  qIH  YEAR.-YOUNG  TESTED  QUEENS,  in  intro- 
ZwO  ducing  cage,  delivered,  3s.  9d.  Small  SWARMS, 
with  young  ttsted  Queer,  5?.  6;'*,  cas  s  free.  Alsfokd, 
Expert,  Haydon,  Sherborne.  D  6 

FOR  SALE,  Full  Size  CYLINDl'R  EXTRACTOR  as 
new,l£s  6d.,  cost  21s  ;  1  cwt.  Ripener  and  Strainer, 
as  new,  10s  ;  4  Honey  Tins,  56  lb.,  new  Is.  3d.  each. 
AvERY,  Deverill,  Warminster.  d  4 

WO  new  LAWN  MO\VBRS,  8  and  10  in.  easy  run- 
ning,    splendid  cutting  mach-nes,    18s.   and  20s. 
G.  Ledger,  Weybridge.  D  1 


WANTED,  SECTIONS  and  LIGHT  EXTRACTED 
HONEY,  in  bulk,  also  in  Shallow  Frames,  delivered 
in  London,  any  quantity  taken.  Price  and  particulars  to 
H^RRiip  «fe  Stew-rt,  "  W.B.C."  Apiary.  Luton,  Beds. 

DRIVEN  BEES,   with  young  Queen,  3s.  6d.  per  lot. 
Travelling  Bo.x:  returned  or  charge  J  Is.      Larger 
lots,  4  to  6  lb.  and  young  Queen,  Is.   3d.   per  lb.      E. 

GARNt  R,  Broom,  near  Biggb  swade,  Beds. c  80 

(Jn15Y,  splendid  Extracted,  in  cO  lb.  tins,  l7s.  6d. 

each,   or  4  tins  (120  lb.)  67s.  6d.      Section?,  7s. 

d  z. ;  also  28  lb.  rather  dark  extracted  (this  year's)  in 

1  lb.  tie-over  jars,  lis.  6d.  to  clea-.     Cash  or  deposit. 

R.   Rroww,  Holly  House,  Luton.  c  83 

iVlFuRTEU      11  ALIA  lN      QUKi'^NS     fii    introducing 

cages,  free  Cs.   each.      E,   Woodham,   Clavering, 

Newport,  Es  ex.  c  79 

LIGHT  EXTRM^TEDHONEY  FOR  SALE,  53s.6dT^er 
cwt.,  f.  o.  r.,  tins  and  cases  free.      Samples  3d. 
Charles  H.  Bocock,  Ashley  Apiaries,  Newmark't. 

HEALTHY  DRIVEN  BEES,  ready  to  despatch  now, 
4s.  per  lot.     \V.  H.  Higley,  Expert,  15,  Mason- 
street,  Kid  lerniinster.  c  flO 
O  IRISH  BEE-KEEPERS.— Wauted  to  purchase, 
pale  well-filled  New  Sections.    T.  Smith  &  Co., 

Hyde  Faik,  London.  W. ^ 

IMMINs'   DOLLAR    HONEY   QUEENS.  50  pence; 
post  free.    Broomham,  Heathfle  d,  Sussex,      c  96 
I  J  EKS  FOR  SALK,  10  Stocks  in  Bar  Frame  Eiives,  and 
LJ  10  doz.  worked  out  Shallow  Bars.   Offers?  Rogers, 

Heath  Apiary,  St.  Albans. c  ^5 

EALTHY  DRIVEN  BEES,  with  Queen,  5«>.    Pack- 
age  free.    John  Phillips,  Spetchley,  Worce-ter. 

GUARANTEED    good    EXTRACTED     HONEY,     in 
14  lb.   tins  and  upwards.     Sample  3d.     David 
Hancox,  Deddington,  Oxon.  c  37 

SECTION  GLAZING.- LACE  PAPER,  In  neat  pat- 
terns ;  White,  1  in.  wide,  100  7d.,  300  Is.  6d.,  500 
2s.  4d.,  1,000  4s.  6d.  ;  Pink,  Green,  and  Blue,  1  in.  wide, 
100  8d.,  300  Is.  9d.,  500  2s.  9d.,  1,000  5s,.  LACE  BANDS 
(lace  both  sides),  2^  in.,  3  in.,  and  3J  in.  wide  ;  White, 
100  Is.  3d.,  200  2s.  4d.,  300  3s.  3d.,  500  4s.  6d  :  Lace 
Bands  in  Pink  and  Green,  100  Is.  6d,  300  4s.  3d.,  500  63. 
All  post  free.    W.  Woodley.  Beedon.  Newbury. 

ON'T  BEK  SlUNG!  Use  the  "  Burkitt"  Bee  Glove. 
Pronounced  success.  Very  light  in  substance. 
Ui  solicited  testimonials  fr.>m  all  parts.  Price  23.  6d. 
per  pair.  With  self-adjusting  Sleeves,  3s.  6d.  per  pair, 
Post-free  from  Edward  Reynolds,  Sole  Maker,  And- 
over.  FTants.     Special  terms  to  agents. 

Ul  LKRV  from  the  Warehouse  to  the  Home. 
Razors,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  each.  Scissors,  5in.,  6in., 
7in.  long,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.  rd.  each.  Ladies'  Cutting- 
out  Scissors,  2s.  6d.  each.  Nail  Scissors,  Is.  4d.  each. 
Pruning  Knives,  2s.,  2«.  6d.  each.  Pruning  Scissors,  Sin. 
long,  2s.  2d.  eacli.  Table  Ki.ives,  Dessert  Knives,  IQs. 
and  14s.  per  doz.  (Beef-carver,  Knife,  Fork,  Steel,  6s  6d.) 
white   handles.      Cash   with  order.      GEO.    Creswick, 

Snaithing  Apiary,  Ranmoor,  Sheffield. C  43 

RIVEN  BEES,   3s.  6d.  per  lot,  deliveied  at  onee. 
Orders  cash.      Delivered  rotation.    Boxes  return- 
able.   Order  early.    T.  Pullen,  Ramsbury  Hungerford. 

c  91 
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A    UNIQUE    BEE    EXHIBITION. 

BEES  AT  THE  AiGHICULTXJEAL  HALL. 

It  is  gi*atifying  to  note  that  a  good  deal 
of  interest  is  being  aroused  among  bee- 
keepers located  within  easy  reach  of  town 
in  the  forthcoming  bee  demonstrations  an- 
nounced to  take  place  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  on  Saturday  next,  and  every  day 
during  the  following  week. 

A  "  working  exhibit "  illustrative  of 
modern  bee-keeping,  with  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods  of  honey-production  and  pre- 
paring bee-produce  for  market,  is  just  what 
the  bee-keeper  not  well  acquainted  with 
such  work  is  desirous  of  seeing  in  opera- 
tion, and  this,  in  its  fullest  sense,  will  be 
seen  daily  at  stated  hours — viz.,  12,  2.30, 
4,  and  6  o'clock  during  the  whole  time  the 
exhibition  remains  open.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  whicli  manipulations  with  live 
bees,  extracting  honey  from  combs,  bottlin,; 
it  for  sale,  glassing  and  casing  sections  for 
mai'ket,  has  been  done  in  tlie  presence  of 
visitors  inside  an  ordinary  building.  We 
are  also  pleased  to  add  that  the  whole  of 
the  demonstrations  referred  to  will  be  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  W.  Herrod,  the  leading 
expert  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  aided  by  skilled 
assistants.  It  will  form  an  object-lesson 
in  the  art  of  bee-keeping  unique  in  its  way 
and  useful  in  the  highest  degree  for  bee- 
keepers, while  most  interesting  to  the 
general  public. 

We  give  the  above  particulars  feeling 
sure  that  the  interest  already  aroused  will 
be  extended  thereby,  and  that  all  who  can 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
offered  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  wonders  of  bee-life  and  the  ad- 
vanced bee-keepers'  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  busy  little  labourers  under  his 
charge. 


SHROPSHIRE  B.K.A. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  was  held 
on  August  17  and  18  in  the  Quarry, 
Shrewsbury,  in  connection  with  the  Shrop- 
shire Horticultural  Society's  "  Great 
Floral  Fete." 

The  entries  were  similar  to  last  year,  and 
the  exhibits  were  very  good,  considering  the 
adverse  season.  The  B. B.K.A.  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals  were  won  by  Mr.  S.  Cart- 
wright,  and  the  certificate  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Preen. 

The  arrangements  of  the  show  were 
carried  out  hj  Miss  Eyton,  hon.  treasurer, 
Mr.  Cartwright,  hon.  secretary,  and  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Roff  King  was  chair- 
man. 

Messrs.  F.  H.  Taylor  (Chorley),  R.  Cock 
(Stafford),     and     A.     Watkins     (Herefor  I) 


were  the  judges,   and  made   the  following 
awards :  — 

OPEN   CLASSES. 

Twenty-four  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  S.  Cart- 
wright,  Shawbury,   Shrewsbury. 

Ticclve  1-lh.  Sections. — 1st,  Miss  H. 
Ratcliffe,  Barthomlea,  Crewe ;  2nd,  W. 
Patchett,  Cabourne,  Lines. 

Tiveh-e  1-lb.  Sections  (other  than  4^  in.  bij 
4^  in.). — 1st,  S.  Cartwright;  2nd,  A. 
Hamer,  Llandilo. 

Twenty-four  1-lb.  Jars'  Extracted  Honey. 
— 1st,  T.  S.  Holdsworth,  Kirton,  Lines ; 
2nd,  S.  Cartwright;  h.c. ,  A.  Hamer. 

Tivelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Konexi. — 1st, 
T.  S.  Holdsworth  ;  2nd,  J.  Boyes,  Cardiff  ; 
3rd,  A.  Hamer;  h.c,  A.  G.  Preen  and  W. 
Patchett. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted.  Honey 
(Medium  Colour). — 1st,  T.  SimjDson  Jones, 
Welshpool  ;  2nd,  J.  Helme,  Weobley,  Here- 
ford ;  3rd,  A.  Hamer. 

Sinr/le  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
A.  Hamer  ;  2nd,  T.  S.  Holdsworth  ;  3rd, 
W.  Patchett;  h.c,  S.  Cartwright. 

Singh  1-lb.  Section. — 1st  A.  G.  Preen; 
2nd,  S.  Cartwright. 

MEMBERS  ONLY. 

Twenty-four  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  S.  Cart- 
wright ;    2nd,   P.   Jones,    Church   Stretton. 

Twelix  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  P.  Jones ; 
2nd,  T.  E.  Hartshome,  Broseley. 

Twenty- four  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. 
— 1st,  S.  Cartwright ;  2nd,  R.  Holland, 
Wellington;  3rd,  J.  Carver;  v.h.c,  J.  W. 
Astbury,  Hadley,  Salop  ;  c,  F.  W.  Norris, 
Cardington,   Salop. 

Ticelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 
1st,  A.  G.  Preen ;  2nd,  P.  Graham, 
Montford  ;   h.c,  P.  Jones. 

Twenty-four  1-lb.  Jars  Dark  Extracted 
Honey.— 1st,  Mrs.  Powell,  Cold  Hatton  ; 
2nd,  A.  G.  Preen;  h.c,  R.  Blakemore. 

ARTISAN   MEMBERS    ONLY. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  G.  Croxton, 
Yorton  ;  2nd,  L.  Powell,  Cold  Hatton. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Churton,  Wollerton  ;  2nd,  G.  Croxton  ; 
h.c,  D.  Phillips. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  J. 
Churton  ;  2nd,  E.  Brookfield  ;  h.c,  L. 
Powell. 

COTTAGER   MEMBERS. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  J.  Jones,  Church 
Stretton;  2nd,  T.  Croxton;  h.c,  Mrs.  W. 
Powell. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
Mrs.  W.  Powell  ;  2nd,  T.  Diggory,  Bas- 
church  ;  h.c,  J.  Bright. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  J. 
Bright  ;  2nd,  J.  S.  Simpson,  Basford  ;  h.c, 
Mrs.  Powell. 

SiiK/le  1-lb.  Section. — 1st,  Jasper  Jones  ; 
2nd,  T.  Croxton. 
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Siiuile  1-/6.  Jar  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Bright ;  2ncl,  Jasper  Jones. 

Three  1-lh.  Sections  and  Three  Idb.  Jars. 
■ — 1st,  J.  Bright  ;  2nd,  Jasper  Jones. 

OPEN    CLASSES.. 

Honeij  Troplijj. — 1st,  W.  H.  Brown, 
Withington  ;  2nd,  A.  Hamer ;  3rd,  J. 
Bradley,  Yockleton. 

Complete  Frame-hive. — 1st,  E.  H.  Taylor, 
Welwyn  ;  2nd,  W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston. 

Collection  of  Bee-Appliances. — 1st,  W.  P. 
Meadows;  2nd,  E.  H.  Taylor. 

Beeswax  (not  under  2  lb.,  open). — 1st,  W. 
Powell  ;  2nd,  A.  G.  Preen. 

Beeswax  {not  under  lib.,  Scdop  only). — 
1st,  A.  G.  Preen;  2nd,  T.  E.  Hartshorne. 


CHESHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

HONEY    SHOW    AT    SANDBACH. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  society 
was  held  at  Sandbach  on  August  24.  The 
honey  department  was,  as  usual,  under  the 
management  of  the  County  Bee-keepers' 
Association.  Though  the  entries  (67)  were 
not  as  numerous  as  might  have  been 
desired,  the  show  of  honey  was  very  fair  for 
a  bad  season.  The  bee  lecture  (given  in 
the  C.B.K.A.  Tent  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Evans) 
was  well  attended,  and  miich  interest  was 
taken  in  the  demonstration  by  large  num- 
bers of  people.  The  Agricultural  Society 
has  decided  to  hold  its  shows  at  Chester 
during  the  next  five  years.  The  Cathedral 
City  being  an  excellent  centre,  it  is  hoped 
that  bee-keepers  will  give  their  hearty  sujd- 
port  to  the  honey  department,  and  make  it 
even  more  sviccessful  in  futui'e  years  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  Rev.  T.  J.  Evans,  Tarvin  Vicarage, 
Cheshire,  and  Mr.  Robert  Cock,  Stafford, 
officiated  as  judges,  and  made  the  following 
awards  :  — 

OPEN     CLASSES. 

Complete  Frame-hive. — 1st,  George  Rose, 
Liverpool  ;  2nd,  W.  Cartwright,  Mooi-e, 
Warrington. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections.— 1st,  W.  Patchett, 
Cabourne,  Lines ;  2ncl,  W.  Ratcliffe,  Bar- 
thomley,  Crewe  ;  3rd,  W.  Woodley,  Bee- 
don,  Newbury;  reserve,  C.  E.  Mitchell, 
Onneley  ;  v.h.c,  F.  Bate,  Knutsford. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted'  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Pimlott,  Ashley,  Altrinchani ;  2iid, 
W.  Patchett  ;  3rd,  W.  J.  Cook,  Binbrook, 
Market  Rasen  ;  reserve,  T.  S.  Holdsworth, 
Kirton  Lindsey  ;    v.h.c,   W.   Woodley. 

members'  classes. 

Bcesivax.—lst,  W.  Ratcliffe;  2nd,  W. 
Cartwright ;  3rd,  J.  Astbury,  Kelsall  ; 
reserve,  F.  H.  Turner,  Mouldsworth  ; 
v.h.c,  W.   Chad  wick,  Congleton. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  W.  Ratcliffe ; 
2nd,  J.  Moir,  Brereton  ;  3rd,  J.  Astbuiy  ; 
reserve,  R.   Gray,  Bromborough. 


Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  W. 
Johnson,  Bridge  Trafford  ;  2nd,  T. 
Ramsell,  Sandbach ;  3rd,  J.  Astbury ; 
reserve,  F.  H.  Turner  ;  v.h.c,  A.  Thorpe, 
Wistaston. 

Two  SJtalhtiv-frames  Comb  Honey. — 1st, 
H.  Eaton,  Sandbach  ;  2nd,  R.  Gray  ;  3rd, 
T.  Ramsell. 

district  classes. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Jtloney. — 1st,  T. 
Ramsell  ;  2nd,  A.  Thorpe ;  3rd,  W.  Rat- 
cliffe ;    reserve,  H.   Eaton. 

Three  lib.  Sections.— 1st,  W.  Ratcliffe; 
2nd,  J.  Moir;  3rd,  J.  E.  Twemlow.— E. 
Charley,   Hon.    Sec,    C.B.K.A. 


HONEY  SHOW  AT  BRADFORD  ABBAS. 

The  eleventh  annual  show  of  honey,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Yetminster  Dis- 
trict B.K.A.,  was  held  on  August  24,  in  St. 
Mary  Mead  (kindly  lent  by  Rev.  Gordon 
Wickham).  The  entries  were  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  in  previous  years,  except  in 
the  open  classes. 

Mr.  Stacey  (Merriott)  and  Mr.  Tilley 
(Dorchester)  judged  the  exhibits,  and  made 
the  following  awards  :  — 

members'  classes. 

Standard  Frame   of   Comb   Honci/. ^Ist, 

F.  Trott,  Leigh. 

Shcdlow-framc  of  Comb  Honey. — 1st,  G. 
Leeding,  Bradford  Abbas  ;  2hd,  F.  Trott  ; 
3rd,  T.  Bishop,  Bradford  Abbas. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  G.  Leeding  ;  2nd, 
W.   Pomeroy,  Bradford  Abbas  ;  3rd,  Rev. 

G.  Wickham,  Bradford  Abbas. 

Bell  Glass  (over  10  Jb.).—lst,  G.  Leeding  ; 
2nd,  T.  Bishop. 

Bell  Class  (under  10  /5.).— 1st,  G. 
Deeding  ;  2nd,  T.  Bishop. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (Dark). — 
1st,  T.  Bishop  ;  2nd,  W.  Pomeroy  ;  3rd,  G. 
Ijeeding. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (Liqht).^ 
1st,  F.  Trott ;  2nd,  Rev.  G.  'Wickham  ; 
3rd,  W.  Pomeroy. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  G.  Leeding ;  2nd,  W. 
Pomeroy  ;  3rd,  F.  Trott. 

'Hone\j  Trophy. — 1st,  G.  Leeding;  2nd, 
T.  Bishop. 

Bee-Drivintj  Competition. — 1st,  C.  Smith; 
2nd,  W.  Long. 

open  classes. 

Three  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
T.  Bishop  ;  2nd,  E.  C.  R.  White,  Newton 
Toney,  Salisbury. 

Three  1-lb.  Sections.— 1st,  E.  C.  R.  White  ; 
2nd,  Hon.  Mrs.  Haverfield,  Marsh  Court, 
Sherborne. 

Collection  of  Bee-Floivers. — 1st,  Miss 
Hilda  Leeding,  Bradford  Abbas. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  M.  H.  Tilley 
gave  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the 
bee- tent.- — G.  Deeding,  Hon.   Sec. 
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SHOW    AT    BISHOP'S    STORTFORD. 

At  the  above  show,  held  at  Bishop's 
Stortford  on  August  10,  the  honey  classes, 
arranged  by  the  Bishop's  Stortford  and  Dis- 
trict B.K.A.,  of  which  the  Rev.  H.  Newman, 
of  Brent  Pelham,  is  now  the  secretary, 
were  a  capital  addition  to  the  show,  and 
brought  some  very  good  honey  to  the  public 
view.  An  observatory  hive,  lent  by  Messrs. 
•James  Lee  and  Son  (London),  was  exhibited 
by  the  secretary.  The  folkwing  prizes. 
wei"e  awarded  for  honey:  — 

Twrlre  1-lh.  Sections. — 1st,  W.  Loveday  ; 
2nd,  C.  Lodge  ;  3rd,  T.  Bunting. 

Six  1-lb.  Scdions. — 1st,  W.  Loveday  ;  2nd, 
T.  Bunting  ;  3rd,  C.  Lodge. 

Three  Shallow-frames  Comb  Honey. — 1st, 
W.  Loveday  ;  2nd,  C.  Lodge ;  3rd,  W. 
Stacey. 

Super  of  Honey. — 1st,  W.  J.  Kitson  ; 
2nd,  R.  Blake ;  3rd,  J.  Smith. 

Glass  Super  of  Honey. — 1st,  E.  Turner; 
2nd,  W.  J.  Kitson. 

Single  1-lb.  Jar  (Lighf)  Exfracfed  Honey. 
: — 1st,  W.  Loveday  ;  2nd,  T.  Bunting  ;  3rd, 
C.  Lodge. 

Single  1-lb.  Jar  {Dark)  Extracted  Honey. 
—1st,'  T.  Bunting  ;  3rd,  W.  J.  Kitson. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  W. 
Loveday ;  2nd,  C.  Lodge  ;  3rd  W.  J. 
Kitson. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  C.  Lodge  ;  2nd,  W.  Love- 
day ;  3rd,  W.  J.  Kitson.  • 

Honey  Trophy. — 1st,  C.  Lodge  ;  2nd,  W. 
J.  Kitson  ;   3rd,  T.  Bunting. 

MEMBERS    ONLY. 

Comb  Honey. — 1st,  Rev.  H.  Newman  ; 
2nd,  Mrs.  J.  Foster  ;  3it1,  C.  J.  Dodd. 

Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  C.  J.  Dodd  ;  2nd, 
F.  Bass;  3rd,  J.  Heath.  (Rev.)  H. 
Newman,  Hon.  Sec,  Buntingford,  Heists. 


HONEY  SHOW  AT  LLANGOLLEN. 

The  above  show  was  held  on  August  25 
in  connection  with  the  sixth  annual  flower, 
fruit,  and  vegetable  show,  and  was  very 
successful.  The  competition  in  the  class 
for  extracted  honey  was  very  keen.  The 
Rev.  T.  J.  Evans,  of  Tarvin  Vicarage,  acted 
as  judge,  and  also  gave  two,  lectures  and 
demonstrations  on  bee-keeping,  which  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  large  crowd  that 
thronged  round  the  bee-tent.  The  awards 
were  as  follows  :  — 

OPEN   CLASSES. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  George  Jeffries, 
Andover ;  2nd,  James  Clay,  Wellington. 
Salop  ;  3i'd,  William  Patchett,  Cabourne. 
Linos. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
William  Patchett ;  2nd  and  3rd,  R. 
Morgan,  Cowbridge. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  George  Jeffries  ;  2nd,  R. 
Morgan  ;  3rd,  Alf.  G.  Preen,  Nesscliffe. 


LOCAL   CLASSES. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  Dr.  Williams, 
Llangollen  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  T.  Charles  DavieSj 
Llangollen  ;  3rd,  G.  W.  Bailey,  Llan- 
gollen. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey.- — 1st, 
Mrs.  T.  Charles  Davies ;  2nd,  A.  Williams, 
Llangollen  ;  3rd,  Dr.  Williams. 

cottagers'  classes. 

Two  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  Elias  Jones  ; 
2nd,  D.  Edwards. 

Two  1  lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
Edward  Roberts  ;  2nd,  Thomas  Jones  ;  3rd, 
D.  Edwards. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  D.  Edwards  ;  2nd,  Elias 
Jones. — Frank  Little,   Sec. 


HONEY  SHOW  AT  FLEETWOOD. 

In  connection  with  the  Fleetwood  Horti- 
cultural Society's  sixteenth  annual  show, 
held  at  Fleetwood  on  August  24,  a  honey 
section  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lancashire  B.K.A.  The  entries  were  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  exhibits  good  in 
quality.  The  weather  being  fine  the  show 
was  well  attended.  Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson, 
of  Fleetwood,  acted  as  judge,  and  made  the 
following  awards:  — 

OPEN  classes. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  Edwin  Winter, 
Hessle  Apiary,  Boston,  Lines. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  {Lifiht)  Extracted,  Honey. — 
1st,  F.  SharjDles,  Rainhill,  Liverpool  ;  2nd, 
W.  J.  Cook,  Binbi'ook,  near  Market  Rasen  ; 
3rd,  Rev.  J.  Banks,  Thornton,  Poulton-le- 
Fylde ;  h.c,  J.  Stirzaker,  Stalmine, 
Poulton-le-Fylde. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  (Dark)  Extracted  Honey. — 
1st,  J.  Stirzaker  ;  2nd,  Edwin  Winter  ;  3rd, 
H.  Neild,  Bretherton,  Preston. — {Com- 
imunicated.) 
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AMONG  THE  BEES. 

FOSTERING   BEE-KEEPING. 

[5622.]  I  think  we  in  this  country  have 
reason  to  complain  that  less  is  done  for  us 
in  aiding  and  extending  this  pursuit  than 
is  dt)ne  by  those  in  authority  in  any  other 
nation  in  the  civilised  world.  In  America 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  takes  notice 
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of  bee-keeping,  and  the  governments  of 
several  States  bestow  not  only  their  bene- 
diction, but  assist  with  hard  cash.  In 
Canada  they  take  cognisance  of  it  as  an  in- 
dustry deserving  encouragement  and  foster- 
ing care.  On  the  Continent,  Government 
grants  are  given  for  its  propagation,  and  it 
forms  a  recognised  subject  in  schools  and 
colleges  in  at  least  several  of  the  countries 
where  it  is  carried  on  most  extensively. 
Taking  Austria  as  a  specimen,  I  find  they 
have  an  academy  in  their  capital  for  the 
advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  bees,  and 
the  Emperor  takes  a  personal  interest  in 
the  scientific  teaching  and  development  of 
the  subject,  so  that  the  pursuit  is  wide- 
spread and  carried  on  on  intelligent  lines. 
The  country  is  dotted  over  with  bee  clubs 
and  apiarian  societies,  with  an  active  cen- 
tral association.  Apicultural  instruction 
is  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  the  Govern- 
ment provides  professors  or  experts  who 
travel  from  place  to  place  teaching  the  best 
and  most  modern  methods.  Great  coi-pora- 
tions  encourage  it  directly  and  indirectly, 
not  only  allowing  their  employees  to  carry 
it  on  in  their  leisure  hours,  but  even  aid- 
ing them  in  starting  it,  and  helping  them 
to  dispose  of  the  produce. 

In  Ireland,  for  many  years  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  has  done  excellent  work  in 
encouraging  and  fostering  the  industry  in 
some  of  the  pooi'est  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
their  beneficial  influence  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  who,  I 
trust,  will  spread  its  knowledge  and  pi-ac- 
tice  over  the  whole  island  with  the  very  best 
results.  Wisely,  they  are  making  horti- 
culture and  apiculture  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  by  their  admirable  system  of  experts' 
visits  and  instructors'  teachings,  spreading 
a  knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  the 
latest  and  best  type.  I  look  foi"ward  with 
the  utmost  confidence  to  a  bright  future 
being  befoi'e  the  bee-industry  in  the  sister 
island  when  the  benign  influence  of  the 
present  teaching  permeates  the  bee  fra- 
ternity. 

On  this  side  of  the  Channel  we  are  left 
out  in  the  cold  by  Government,  and,  but 
for  a  few  honourable  exceptions  in  isolated 
County  Councils,  by  any  authorised  public 
body.  Private  enterprise  in  the  shape  of 
the  B.B.K.A.  has  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  fill  up  the  gap,  but,  handicapped  sorely 
by  lack  of  funds,  performs  only  a  moiety 
of  what  their  aims  and  aspirations  would 
make  them  desire  to  attain  to.  Local  as- 
sociations, too,  are  doing  good  work  in 
many  counties,  but  there  are  far  too  many 
blanks. 

We  in  Scotland  fare  worse,   at  least  as 
far  as  any  union  or  combined  effort  is  con 
cerned.       We  have  many  bee-keej)ers  all 
over  the  country,  but  all'  are  like  so  many 
isolated  units  without  any  bond  or  com- 


bination. A  few  (a  very  few)  local  associ- 
ations hold  an  annual  show  or  an  exhi- 
bition of  honey  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
trict flower  show,  where  a  few  enthusiasts 
assemble  yearly,  but  there  the  matter  be- 
gins and  ends.  This  is  a  sorry  state  of 
matters  requiring  to  be  remedied. 

Bee-keeping  was  not  always  thus  treated 
in  Scotland,  for  in  the  past  N.B.  led  the 
way,  and  for  long  was  in  the  van  wher- 
ever bee-men  congregated.  Proprietors, 
clergymen,  merchants,  and  country  gentle- 
men assisted  it  liberally,  and  agricultural 
and  other  show  committees  gave  it  their 
countenance  and  support.  One'  of  these 
associations,  in  particular,  endeavoured  to 
foster  and  extend  this  best-paying  of  our 
minor  industries,  viz.,  Tlie  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society.  I  have  lately  re- 
corded that  they  gave  Bonnar's  "  Book  on 
Bees  "  their  patronage,  and  aided  its  pub- 
lication by  giving  the  author  a  premium. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Cottages  aJid  Gardens  " 
one  of  the  points  they  kept  m  view  was 
"  Promoting  attention  tO'  the  cultivation 
and  management  of  bees."  In  the  history 
of  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  Banff,  I 
find  the  following  :  — "  We  may  in  this  con- 
nection mention  encouragement  given  by 
the  Society  to  bee  husbandry.  In  1828  a 
premium  of  five  sovereigns  was  voted  to 
Alexander  Young,  Garmouth  (Speymou.h), 
for  a  bee-hive  of  impi*oved  construction, 
which  was  adapted  botli  for  observation  v.nd 
to  promote  the  collection  of  honey. 

"  In  the  same  year  premiums  were  oft'ere  1 
to  cottagers  for  raising  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  hives  of  bees,  and  the  following 
awards  have  since  been  made.  Here  follow 
a  list  of  premiums  varying  in  value  from 
£2  to  £5,  from  which  I  select  two: — 1st, 
'  Banff,  £5  to  Peter  Stewart,  Priestw^ll,' 
2nd,  '  Berwick,  £4  to  Robert  Lawrie,  Yet- 
holm,'  for  having  produced  the  largest 
quantity  of  honey  of  persons  in  the  above 
counties  reported  to  the  Society." 

These  extracts  at  least  show  that  the 
bee-industry  in  the  past  was  recognised  as 
one  deserving  of  notice  and  encouragement. 

Over  a  large  area  of  the  North  of  Scot- 
land Government  recognition  would  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good,  and  prove  as 
great  a  boon,  at  least,  as  it  does  in  con- 
To-day  it  seems  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold, 
gested  districts  in  Ireland.  Those  having 
the  interest  of  the  crofters  at  heart  should 
take  it  up,  and  advocate  at  least  a  trial 
of  it  seriously,  and  not  in  the  tentative 
and  spasmodic  manner  hitherto  practised, 
when  I  am  confident  its  many  benefits  and 
advantages  would  be  fully  appreciated  by 
all  as  an  aid  to  rent  paying  and  a  source 
of  income  which  would  secure  many  small 
comforts,  which  might  aid  in  making  life 
more  worth  living.  The  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  might  also  renew  their  pre- 
miums, and  thereby  foster  this  branch  of 
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the  petite  culture,  which,  I  again  contend, 
is  the  best  paying  of  our  minor  industries, 
— D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


THE    CHAPMAN    HONEY    PLANT. 

ECHINOPS     SPH.EROCEPHALIXS. 

[5623.]  Some  years,  ago,  tlirough  the 
kindness  of  a  brother  bee-keeper,  I 
'received  some  seed  of  the  ''  Chapman 
Honeja  Plant "  which  has  since  thriven 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
At  the  time  of  writing  I  have  a  veritable 
thicket  of  magnificent  plants  in  a  corner 
of  my  garden,   crowded  with  bees,   and,   if 


like  sea-kale  and  cooked  in  a  similar  way. 
The  flavour  reminds  one  of  sea-kale  with  a 
slight  resemblance  to  asparagus.  A  suc- 
cession of  shoots  may  be  obtained  through 
the  summer  by  cutting  down  the  main 
stems  near  the  ground.  The  blanching 
should  be  complete,  the  least  trace  of 
green  colour  carrying  with  it  a  bitter  taste. 
The  stems  of  the  mature  plant  are  long 
and  strong,  and  are  very  useful  in  the 
garden  as  supports  for  flowers,  tomatoes, 
etc.  The  seeds  germinate  readily,  and  do 
not  appear  to  be  eaten  by  birds.  Even 
the  field  mice  will  not  touch  them  until 
germination    has    begun.     The    reason   ap- 


THE     CHAPMAN     HONEY     PLANT 
{Echinops    Sphcerocephalus.) 


not  contributing  materially  to  the  honey 
surplus,  yet  undoubtedly  a  source  of  en- 
joyment to  the  bees.  The  plants  attain  a 
height  of  from  9  to  10  ft.,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  which  they  bear  may  be 
seen  from  the  enclosed  photograph  of  a 
few  of  the  plants.  An  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  flower  appeared  in  vol.  27  of  your 
British  Bee  Journal  (page  188).  There 
are  some  minor  points  about  the  "  Chap- 
man honey  plant "  which  are  not  generally 
known,  and  which  axld  to  its  value.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  furnishes  an  excellent 
vegetable  in  the  early  spring,  and  one  that 
can  be  easily  grown  on  almost  any  soil. 
The  young  shoots  should  be  well  blanched 


pears  to  be  that  the  seed  is  encased  in  a 
sheaf  of  barbed  fibres  which  penetrate  and 
even  ti'averse  the  tongue,  producing  pain- 
ful sores. 

The  flowers  not  only  attract  bees,  but 
also  many  night  moths  and  earwigs  do  not 
seem  able  to  resist  their  seductive  aroma. 
By  tapping  the  heads  of  the  flowers  at 
night  over  a  plate  or  tray  containing  a 
little  petroleum  the  bee-keeper  who  is 
also  a  florist  may  diminish  the  number  of 
eai'wigs  in  his  garden  materially.  For 
myself,  I  let  the  earwigs  live,  for  they  are 
great  consumers  of  green  Talight,  and 
although  they  do,  undoubtedly,  sometimes 
injure  flowers,  yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think 
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they  deserve  to  retain  their  little  place  m 
Nature's  scheme. — Walter  T.  Reid, 
Addlestone,  Surrey,  August  15. 


SOME  BEE  NOTES  FROM  KENT. 

[5624.]  For  some  time  past  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  if  there  is  any  visible 
difference  between  worker-bees  reared  for 
honey-gathering  in  the  summer  and  those 
reared  to  stand  the  winter.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  winter  worker  is  a  more  per- 
fectly developed  insect  than  the  summer 
one,  it  being  to  my  mind  larger,  more 
robust,  and  more  hairy.  "  Nemo,"  in,  his 
"  Review  of  Foreign  Journals  "  (page  249), 
says  that  only  the  bees  reared  late  in  the 
season  survive  till  spring.  But  one  of  my 
stocks  having  killed  off  their  drones  early 
also  reared  a  batch  of  these  autumn-bred 
bees  I  refer  to.  It  appears  that  they  are 
reared  after  the  majority  of  the  drones  are 
killed  off  and  honey-gathering  is  over  ;  al- 
though if  there  is  honey  about  bees  will 
have  it,  by  robbing,  though  they  lose 
their  life  in  the  attempt. 

I  notice  that  drones  are  allowed  to  pass 
freely  from  hive  to  hive  without  being  cast 
out  as  intruders,  except  when  their  own 
drones  are  on  remand. 

Pollen-clogged  frames  need  not  be  broken 
up,  if  by  putting  them  above  the  frames 
of  another  hive  we  could  induce  the  bees  to 
store  honey  or  syrup  on  top  of  the  pollen  ; 
then  have  them  given  back  in  the  spring. 
The  honey  will  preserve  the  pollen,  and 
thus  save  the  bees  from  carrying  it  out  in 
the  spring. 

When  examining  a  hive  on  a  very  ho|;  day 
this  summer  the  queen  ran  out  at  the  en- 
trance. I  never  heard  of  a  queen  decamp- 
ing like  this  before  without  having  any 
reason  for  flying  off,  for  there  was  nothing 
done  beyond  the  usual  inspection  of  frames. 

I  tried  using  water-paint  mixed  with  a 
little  pink  carbolic  powder  and  parmanga- 
nate  of  potass  for  the  inside  of  three  hives 
this  year,  and  I  have  not  so  much  as  seen 
one  moth  in  them.  Moths  are  also  fond  of 
hiding  underneath  the  floorboard  and 
deposit  their  eggs  in  any  seams  or  crevices 
they  find.  I  therefore  painted  such  jDlaces, 
using  a  little  soot  along  with  the  paint 
mentioned,  and  after  that  no  trouble  from 
moths  arose, — H.  P.,  N.  Brompton,  Kent. 


BEES  AND  CANTERBURY  BELLS. 

[5625.]  Last  spring  I  had  a  number  of 
Canterbury  bells  in  bloom  in  my  .garden, 
and  at  the  time  I  noticed  how  my  bees 
worked  on  the  blossoms.  They  are  again 
doing  the  same  now,  when  the  plants  are 
just  beginning  to  bear  a  second  crop  of 
bloom.  The  plants  literally  "  hum  "  with 
bees  all  day  long.     If  any  of  your  readers 


would  like  to  have  some  seed  of  this  hardy 
plant  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  them  some 
on  receipt  of  an  addressed  stamped  en- 
velope. The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  the  plants  will  blossom  early 
the  following  year.  Then,  if  all  the  seed- 
pods  are  cut  off  after  the  spring  bloom  is 
over  the  plants  flower  again  in  the  autumn. 
Perhaps  some  B.B.J,  reader  could  send  me 
a  few  seeds  of  the  "  Globe-Headed  Thistle  " 
in  exchange  for  Canterbury  bell  seed  ?  If 
so,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged. -p-J. 
HoLDOM,  3a,  Mersham  Road,  Thornton 
Heath,   Surrey. 


^mm  an£  ^t^\m. 


[3536.]  Licences  for  Hawhing  or  Fcdcllin(j 
Honey. — Hawking  or  peddling  is,  I  believe, 
not  altogether  unconnected  with  honey, 
hence  my  appeal  to  you  to  know  which  of 
the  two  licences  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
to  offer  honey  for  sale  in  the  streets.  The 
former  costs  £2  and  the  latter  5s.  Though 
both  terms  seem  to  mean  the  same  thing, 
yet  the  former  is  classified  under  excise 
and  the  latter  under  the  police.  If  I  have 
to  purchase  the  former,  the  cost  would 
preclude  me  from  so  offering  honey.  If  the 
latter,  there  would  be  some  chance  of  sell- 
ing it,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
enlighten  me.  'I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign 
— Pedlar,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Reply. — The  terms  "  i>edlar  "  and 
hawker  are  synonymous,  according  to  the 
best  dictionaries.  Why  the  value  of  the 
respective  licences  are  so  very  different  in 
cost  as  stated  we  cannot  say;  but  a 
pedlar's  licence  would  seem  to  cover  the 
selling  of  honey  from  door  to  door.  It 
might  be  different  if  honey  is  set  up  for 
sale  on  a  stand  in  a  market  place  or  in  a 
public  thoroughfare  ;  that  would  probably 
need  a  hawker's  licence. 

[3537.]  Uniting  Weak  Sicarms. — In  the 
early  part  of  June  a  swarm  issued  from  a 
straw  skep.  Two  days  afterwards  an  after- 
swarm  came  off,  and  a  week  later  another 
after-swarm  issued — all  out  of  the  one 
skep,  and  each  issne  was  separately  hived 
in  a  skep.  On  or  about  August  1  I  in- 
spected them  aJid  fonnd  the  swarms  and 
after-swarms  and  also  parent  hive  were 
very  sparsely  occupied  with  bees.  The 
swarms  had  worked  out  a  small  amount  of 
comb,  occupying  space  perhaps  a  tenth  of 
the  skep's  capacity,  but  filled  with  brood. 
It  seems  hopeless  to  winter  them  in  that 
state.  I  suggested  uniting  them  in  the 
parent  skep  in  the  autumn  and  feeding. 
Would  you  kindly  say  what  you  would  do 
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in     the     circumstances? — A.M.,    Leighton 
Buzzard,  August  23. 

Reply. — The  best  course  would  be  to 
unite  the  three  lots  as  proposed,  taking  care 
to  preserve  the  best  queen  to  head  the 
colony. 

[3538.]  Whoh'salr  Feeding  for  Sforlng 
Combs.— M^iW  you  kindly  advise  me  in  your 
valuable  journal  if  the  plan  suggested  in 
the  "  Guide  Book  "  (page  114)  can  be  used 
exclusively  for  winter-feeding?  The  plan 
I  refer  to  is  that  suggesting  to  feed  one 
hive  in  September  with  syrup  in  large 
quantities  and  use  the  syrup-filTed  combs 
for  all  stocks  in  place  of  their  honey-filled 
combs.  I  have  five  stocks  in  frame-hives, 
and,  if  you  recommend  it,  propose  to  adopt 
the  above  method.  Thanking  you  for  past 
advice.— A.   S.    M.,  Blackheath,   S.E.  ^ 

Reply. — The  plan  mentioned  in  "  Guide 
Book"  was  not  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  stated,  i.e.,  to  enable  the  bee-keeper 
to  remove  all  combs  containing  honey  and 
replace'them  with  syrup-food,  stored  whole- 
sale in  frames  of  comb  filled  by  one  colony. 
The  work  intended  to  be  done  by  a  single 
colony  was  limited  to  storing  syrup,  enoixgh 
to  eke  out  stores  in  stocks  where  a  short- 
asre  is  feared.  One  colony  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  all  the  work  you  propose  for  it, 
nor  would  it  be  found  profitable  in  the  end 
to  remove  all  honey  from  hives  and  replace 
it  with  sugar-syrup. 

[3539.]  Moving  Brcs  in  September. — Will 
you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  re- 
move my  two  hives  with  bees  and  brood  to 
another  house  about  50  yards  away  without 
loss  of  bee-life?  I  thought  if  I  move  the 
hives  at  night  and  close  up  entrances  for 
a  day  or  two  this  might  be  practicable. 
Am  I  right?  2.  It  is  impossible  to  move 
them  after  September.  I  send  name  and 
sign — Streatham,  S.W.,  August  21. 

Reply. — 1.  Moving  stocks  of  bees  100  yds. 
in  September  would  be  certain  to  involve 
loss  of  bee-life.  The  bees,  however,  would 
be  minimised  or  considerably  lessened  by 
using  some  means  of  altering  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hive  fronts  for  a  few  days,  after 
moving.  A  small  branch  of  a  tree  laid  on 
flight-board  will  suffice  if  bees  have  to 
exercise  some  trouble  in  passing  out  and  in. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  branch  may  be  re- 
moved. 2.  Bees  may  be  moved  in  winter 
any  distance,  long  or  shoi't,  after  they  have 
been  kept  indoors  for  some  weeks  by  cold 
weather.  Or  if  moved  a  mile  or  two  away 
after  September  there  will  be  no  loss. 

[3540. "J  Large  Frames  in  Hires — Getting 
T^iifinislied  Combs  Cninpleted. — I  have  a  hive 
of  American  make,  with  ten  largo  frames, 
far  beyond  standard  size.  The  colony  in 
this  hive  has  never  done  well.  A  hybrid 
queen  was  introduced  about  four  years  ago, 
and  they  have  only  swarmed  once  that  I 
know  of.     Thinking     something     must  be 


wrong,  a  friend  helped  me  to  examine 
them  a  fortnight  ago,  and  we  took  out  five 
or  six  frames,  with  the  exception  of  the  out- 
side one,  which  was  empty  one  side.  They 
were  all  perfectly  clean  and  nearly  full  of 
honey,  but  not  much  brood.  I  could  not 
extract,  as  frames  are  much  too  large  for 
extractor.  I  suppose  hive  is  too  large  to 
work  satisfactorily  in  this  country.  1. 
Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  future 
management  ?  2.  On  another  hive  I  have 
shallow-frames  partly  full  of  honey,  but  not 
sealed.  I  am  now  feeding  with  thin  honey 
and  water,  about  a  pint  every  night,  in 
order  to  get  these  combs  sealed.  Have  I 
done  right,  and  could  same  be  done  with 
sections  ?  3.  This  year  a  good  deal  of 
pollen  has  been  stox'ed  in  shallow-frames. 
What  does  it  mean,  and  must  it  be  cut  out 
at  end  of  season  ?  Thanking  you  in  antici- 
pation, I  send  name  for  reference  and  sign 
— Amateur,  Suffolk. 

Reply. — 1.  Though  we  strongly  object 
to  very  large  frames,  thei'e  are  bee-keepers 
ready  to  urge  the  use  of  larger  frames  than 
the  "  standard,"  which  we  consider  large 
enough  for  this  country.  Your  experiene,.? 
is  in  accord  with  this  view,  and  we  can  only 
advise  your  keejjing  the  hive  for  comparing 
the  general  results  alongside  those  with 
standard  frames.  2.  We  do  not  recommend 
giving  bees  honey  in  order  to  get  sections 
and  shallow- frames  completed.  It  does  not 
pay,  and  honey  and  water  will  not  fill 
combs  with  "  ripe  "  honey.  3.  It  means 
that  pollen  was  more  abundant  than  honey 
at  the  gathering  time.  If  combs  are 
"  pollen  clogged  "  they  are  useless,  and  such 
combs  should  be  got  rid  of  as  unfit  for 
either  brood  or  honey  storing. 

[3541.]  Suspected  Foul  Brood. — You  may 
remember  that  at  theiend  of  May,  and  asain 
in  mid-June,  I  sent  samjoles  of  comb  from 
two  hives  in  my  apiary  containing  cells 
suspiciously  like  foul  brood,  and  yet  unlike 
in  some  respects.  Both  times  you  were 
able  to  report  that  it  was  not  foul  brood, 
but  advised  me  to  send  again  if  the 
symptoms  continued.  The  stocks  from 
which  enclosed  samples  are  taken  I  re- 
queened,  thinking  the  dead  brood  might  be 
caused  by  a  defective  or  failing  queen,  and 
for  some  weeks  after  the  young  queen  began 
to  lay  the  brood  was  pei-fect.  But  on  again 
looking  through  the  hive  recently,  these 
same  suspicious  cells  appeared  on  several 
frames,  and  from  its  reappearance  I  can- 
not help  fearing  it  is  foul  brood  after  all. 
The  stock  is  now  very  fairly  strong  on  nine 
frames.  In  the  other  hive  the  complaint, 
instead  of  increasing,  as  would  be  jDrobable 
in  foul  bi'ood,  has  almost  disappeared,  only 
three  cells  on  one  frame  showing  anything 
wrong,  but  these  have  just  the  same 
character  as  enclosed  sample.  The  stock 
is  strong,   covering  ten  frames.     If   again 
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you  are  able  to  tell  me  there  is  no  disease,  I 
should  be  so  gratified  if  you  could  suggest 
treatment,  as  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
is  causing  the  brood  to  die  in  two  strong 
stocks.  Since  writing  to  you  before  I  have 
treated  the  hives  as  under  suspicion.  If  it 
is  foul  brood,  I  shall,  of  course,  at  once  get 
the  bees  of  both  hives  on  to  fresh  combs  in 
fresh  hives.  Apologising  for  troubling 
you  again,  I  send  name  and  sign — S"?. 
Leonards,  Devon,  August  24. 

Reply. — We  cannot  trace  actual  foul 
brood  in  any  of  the  few  cells  in  the  small 
bits  of  comb  sent,  though  there  is  a 
suspicious  look  about  the  contents  of  one 
cell.  Our  advice  is  to  continue  the  use  of 
preventives  and  leave  the  bees  where  they 
are  for  the  winter.  A  few  young  bees  have 
hatched  out  all  right  since  comb  reached 
us,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  sacrifice  such 
young  bees  in  order  to  save  older  ones.  In 
any  case,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  remedies 
used  are  holding  the  disease  (if  any)  in 
check. 


REVIEWS   OF   FOREIGN   JOURNALS. 

By  "  Nemo." 

In  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d' Apiculture 
d'Jlsace-Lorraine,  C.  Zwilling  says  that  a 
bee-keeper  in  Bavaria  found  two  wasps' 
nests  which  he  thought  were  infected  with 
foul  brood.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  to 
send  them  to  Berlin  to  have  them 
examined  by  the  Bacteriological  Bureau. 
From  the  answer  received,  it  was  evident 
that  no  trace  of  BociUus  alrei  characteris- 
tic of  foul  brood  was  found. 

The  Deutsche  Bienenfreund  says  that  one 
of  the  best  materials  for  the  smoker  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mouldy  branchlets  of 
oak  trees  found  on  the  ground  in  forests. 
These  should  be  collected,  not  for  firewood, 
as  they  axe  no  use  for  this  purpose,  but 
crumbled  up  and  used  in  the  smoker. 
Tliey  light  easily  and  smoulder  without 
going  out,  and  emit  a  dense  and  pungent 
smoke,  which  rapidly  subdues  the  bees. 

In  the  Eheinische  Bienenzeitimg  M. 
Dickel  describes  a  curious  experiment. 
He  cut  a  hole  in  one  of  the  combs  of  a 
hive  and  inserted  a  piece  of  comb  with 
the  eggs  it  contained,  taken  from  a  wasps' 
nest.  The  experiment  was  repeated  thrice 
and  every  time  it  produced  a  curious  com- 
motion amongst  the  bees.  In  approaching 
it  the  bees  stopped  dead,  as  if  fascinated 
by  the  strange  substance.  Their  antennte 
■were  extended  forward  with  feverish  move- 
ments. They  then  dashed  upwards  and 
spun  round  madly.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  others  who  joined  in  the  unrestrained 
dance.     By  degrees  some  of  them  got  over 


their  fear  of  this  strange  object  and  ap- 
proached it  with  their  trembling  antennsB 
extended  and  flapping  their  wings,  and  still 
contimiing  their  comical  dance.  At  length 
they  decided  to  risk  an  attack,  and  tore 
the  nest  into  shreds,  evidently  with  re- 
pugnance. They  were  more  undecided 
about  touching  the  eggs,  but  these  they 
also  attacked  at  last,  crushing  them  with 
their  mandioles.  They  seemed  thoroughly 
disgusted,  and  showed  it  by  getting  rid  of 
the  egg  shell  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
their  front  legs. 

We  read  in  Le  TRuclicr  Beige  that  the 
special  train  which  was  mentioned  on  page 
302  of  B.B.J,  for  August  4,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  waggons,  started 
from  Fliron  on  July  21.  Owing  to 
the  special  arrangements  and  also  to  a 
fresh  breeze  blowing  all  the  morning,  the 
colonies  arrived  at  their  destination  in 
excellent  condition.  Four  waggons  were 
attached  to  the  train  at  Pepinster,  where  it 
stopjjed  for  the  purpose. 

In  Le  Buchcr  Beige,  C.  P.  Dadant  says 
that  formalin,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  during  recent  years,  has  proved 
a  failure  in  numerous  cases  of  foul  brood, 
and  the  destruction  of  combs  and  brood  is 
absolutely  necessary.  It  has  also  been 
proved,  he  says,  that  wax  melted  in  boiling 
water  cannot  be  a  source  of  contamination. 
He  believes  that  the  jDi'operty  of  melted 
wax,  of  penetrating  tissues  and  hardeninr,' 
them  on  cooling,  is  the  reason  for  this  im- 
munity. The  spores  of  foul  brood,  after 
melting  the  wax,  are  so  covered  and  jDene- 
trated  by  it  that  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
feared,  even  if  they  had  retained  the  power 
of  development. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Micro- 
scopical Society  we  gather  that  H.  v. 
Tliering  (Zool.  Jahrb.  xix.,  1904)  com- 
municates many  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  habits  and  structure  of  the  sting- 
less  honey-bees  of  Brazil.  A  comparison 
of  representatives  of  the  genera  Melipona 
and  Trigona  with  Ajns  mellifica  shows,  in 
addition  to  the  characters  common  to  all 
Apidee,  such  as  the  existence  of  drones, 
queens,  and  workers,  swarming,  collection 
of  honey  and  pollen,  and  the  use  of  wax  for 
buildinof.  two  important  structural  differ- 
ences, viz.,  the  rudimentary  nature  of  the 
sting,  and  the  formation  of  the  wax-plates 
on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  abdomen.  These 
differences  have  led  the  author  to  constitute 
the  genera  in  question  a  seiDarate  family 
from  the  Apidee.  These  bees  build  their 
nests  invariably  in  the  stems  or  branches 
of  trees  ;  they  choose  trees  that  rot  easiest ; 
but  some  build  in  the  earth,  as  deep  as 
four  metres,  with  a  perpendicular,  slant- 
ing, or  spirally  twisted  tube  to  the  surface. 
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September  3  to  10,  at  tlie  Aericultural 
Hall,  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
Confectioners',  Bakers',  and  Allied  Traders'  (12th) 
Annual  E.xhibition  and  Market.  Numerous  classes  and 
liberal  prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  bees- 
wax. Open  to  all  British  Bee-Jjeepers.  Schedules 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palnierston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  EC. 

September  17  to  24,  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Lonaon.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  and  Market  of  the  Grocery 
and  Kindred  Trades.  Numerous  classes  and  liberal 
prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  beeswax. 
Open  to  all  British  Bee-keeoers.  Schedules 
from  fl.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.G. 

Special  Notice.— In  connection  with  above  Shows 
there  will  be  a  Working  Exhibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey-production,  including  Demon- 
strations with  Live  Bees  and  extracting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts.    (See  large  advt.  p.  v.) 

September  13,  at  'Woodstock.- Honey  Show 
of  the  Oxfordshire  Bee-keepers'  Association  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Woodstock  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Association.  Open  classes  for  single  1-lb.  section, 
and  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey.  Prizes  7s.  6d  , 
5".,  and  2s.  6d.  (entry  free).  Schedulis  f'-om  H.  M. 
Turner,  Hon.  Sec,  The  Turl,  Oxford.  Entries  close 
S  eptember  10. 

September  14  and  15,  in  "Waverley  Market, 
EdinDurgh.— Eleventh  Exhibition  of  the  Midlothian 
B.K.A.  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.  Twenty-four  classes,  with  good 
prizes,  for  honey  and  beeswax,  including  seven  open 
classes  (three  prizes  in  each).  Schedules  from  W.  Reid, 
Secretary,  Heriot,  Midlothian.  Entries  close  Sep- 
tember 7. 

September  14  and  15,  at  Derby.— Derbyshire 
B.K.A.  Twenty-third  Annual  Show  of  flives,  Bees, 
and  Honey  on  the  show  ground  of  the  Derbyshire 
Agricultural  Society.  Five  open  classes  for  honey,  and 
collection  of  bee-appliances.  Schedules  from  R.  H. 
Coltman,  Hon.  Sec.  D.B.K.A.,  Burtonon-Trent. 
Entries  close  September  3. 

September  15,  16,  and  17,  at  Crystal  Palace. 
— Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  &c.  Twenty-five 
classes  (ten  open  to  all).  Inci  eased  prizes  and  medals, 
Schedules  from  F.  B.  White,  Secretary,  Harden  House, 
Redhill,  Surrey.    Entries  close  September  1. 

October  4  to   7,  at  the   Agricultural  Hall, 

London.— Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 
Numerous  and  lineral  prizes  for  honey,  &c.,  including 
the  valuable  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the  B.B.K.A. 
Schedules  from  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Young,  Secretary,  12, 
Hanover-square,  London,  W.  Entries  close 
Seotember  5. 

Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirets. 

DuFFiELD  (Derby).  —  Judging  by  dead 
brood  in  comb  sent,  the  larvse,  which 
have  all  reached  the  pupa  stage,  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  asphyx- 
iated by  overdosing  with  crude  naph- 
thaline such  as  is  used  by  plumbers. 
There  is  no  foul  brood  visible,  nor  can 
we  account  for  death  of  brood  in  any 
other  way. 

J.  A.  B.  (Bridge  of  Allan). — Tiis  and  Bees. 
— The  "  remains  "  disgorged  by  the  tit 
(or  flycatcher)  show  portions  of  other 
insects  besides  bees,  but  the  head  you 
mention  as  being  too  small  for  that  of  a 
bee   is  really  a  bee's  head. 

C.  H.  BococK  (Newmarket). — Insect 
Nomenclature.- — The  insect  sent  belongs 
to    the    Longicorn    family    of    beetles. 


Species.  (Saperda  populnea.)  It  is  very 
common  near  London,  usually  frequent- 
ing places  where  the  aldej."  tree  is  found 
growing. 

NoKTH  LixcoLN  (Hull). — Kcevhuj  Italian 
Bees  Pure. — We  fear  there  would  be  a 
very  small  chance  of  your  Italian  queens 
mating  with  drones  of  your  own  selec- 
tion, while  there  are  "  bees  kept  a  little 
more  than  one  mile  away."  The 
probability  is  that  the  Italians  would 
mate  away  from  home  if  there  are  hives 
of  native  bees  kept  two  or  more  miles  off. 

A.  H.  (Derbyshire). — Soda  Borax  as  a 
Preventive. — This  was  used  along  with 
salicylic  acid  in  solution  as  a  preventive 
against  foul  brood  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago  ;  but  since  more  effective  remedies 
have  been  discovered  those  mentioned 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  "  soda 
borax "  is  merely  borax  in  lump-form, 
and  its  main  purpose  is  to  keep  the  acid 
in  solution. 

W.  T.  D.  (Altrincham). — Bee-papers  and 
County  Associations.  —  Members  of 
County  B.K.A.'s  can  obtain  either  the 
B.B.J,  or  the  B.K.  Record  by  post  at 
wholesale  rates  if  ordered  through  their 
respective  associations,  but  membership 
does  not  entitle  any  one  to  order  direct 
from  the  office  at  a  lower  rate  of  sub- 
scription than  outsiders. 

(Rev.)  J.  M.  (Suffolk.)— 27) f  Coican  Hive.— 
Any  hive-maker  will  supply  the  hive 
mentioned. 

Suspected  Combs. 

J.  IsMAY  (Cumberland). ^Comb  contains, 
chilled  brood  only. 

Anxious  (Birmingham).— Sample  is  badly 
affected  with  foul  brood  in  virulent  form. 

D.  J.  H.  (Witney).— There  is  foul  brood  in 
three  cells  of  sample  sent;  not  quite  a 
recent  outbreak,  but  disease  of  some 
standing,  though  apparently  held  in 
check  by  some  means. 

Novice  (Sheffield).— The  small  bit  of  old 
black  comb  sent  only  contains  two  cells 
on  one  side  with  anything  therein  to 
judge  from,  and  we  cannot  form  a  reliable 
opinion  from  such  poor  material.  There 
is  no  disease  visible. 

Honey  Samples. 

W.  D.  (Notts). — The  light-coloured  sample 
is  good  in  coloui*  and  consistency,  but  it 
appears  to  have  acquired  an  arti- 
ficial aroma  (like  the  scent  of  vio- 
lets) from  the  bottle  in  which  it 
came  to  hand,  othewise  we  can- 
not tell  what  the  aroma  comes  from. 
The  flavour  is  also  peculiar,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  tell  the  source  whence 
it  is  derived.  Darker  sample  is  very 
thin,  as  if  extracted  from  unsealed 
■  combs.  The  flavour  is  also  inferior.  We 
should  not  mix  the  two  samples,  as  the 
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better  honey  would  be  deteriorated 
thereby. 

P.  Watson  (Romford). — Both  samples  con- 
sist largely  of  honeydew.  It  has  been  a 
curious  feature  of  this  season  with  the 
yield  from  lime  trees  in  some  districts. 
The  blossoms  have  been  affected  in  some 
way  so  as  to  stop  the  secretion  of  honey, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  covered 
with  the  aphis  blight. 

A.  E.  J.  R.  (Llanidloes). — Sample  is  fairly 
good  in  flavour,  but  of  medium  colour, 
and  not  very  bright.  It  would  make  a 
good  honey  for  marketing  when  granu- 
lated, but  as  a  liquid  honey  for  table  use 
would  only  realise  a  low  price  wholesale. 

*^*  Several  Letters  and  Queries  are  un- 
avoidably held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
space. 


Special    Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence ;  for  evfry  additional 
Three  words  or  under.  One  Penny 

Advertisements  for  current  Issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

■\7EW  TREE  FARM,  Wilsford,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  one 
1  mile  from  Woodborough  (G.W.R.  Stn.).— G.  T. 
SMITH  is  favoured  by  Lot,  Miles,  &  Sons,  who  are 
leaving  tne  farm,  with  instructions  to  SELL  BY  AUC- 
TION, on  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  at  11.30  p.m., 
the  CONTENTS  of  APIARY,  consisting  of  30  Stocks 
of  Bees  in  frame-hives,  with  their  Honey;  "Cowan" 
Reversible  Extractor  and  sundry  Appliances  ;  also  150 
Head  Pure  Bred  Poultry,  consisting  of  Black  Orpingtons, 
Black  Langshans,  Indian  Game,  White  Wyandottes,  Six 
"  Pocock's"  Patent  Egg-boxes,  together  with  Live  and 
Dead  Farming  Stock. D  29 

ANTED,   1  cwt.  LIGHT   EXTRACTED    CLOVER 

HONEY,  sample    and    lowest    price.      THREE 

SKEPS  to  drive  on  September  (i.   Who  will  have  the  lot 

of  bees  in  box   for  7s.  6d.  ?    S.   Bailey,   Itchingfield, 

Horsham. D  9 

TRONG  STOCKS  OF  BEES,  in  skeps,  for  sale,  12s.  6(3. 
each.    H.  Broughton,  Barrow-on-H umber,  Hull. 

D  12 

IGUT  CLOVEK  HONEV   FOtt  SaLK,   £2   16s.   per 
cwt. ;    packed    free.       Farmer,     The    Nook, 

Fairford. D  14 

UN  HONBV  WANTED,  new,  light,  straw  coloured, 
1,000  lb.  or  more.      Send  sample  and  lowest  price 
per  cwt.  to  Gordon  Rowe,    Honey  Packer.    Market 
Lavington,  Wiltg. D  13 

HEALTHY  DRIVEN  BEES,  1904  Queens,  packages 
free,  5s.  per  lot.  BROWN,  Withington,  Shrewsbury. 
D  28 

FOR  SALE,  EXTRACTED  HONEY  in  30  lb.  tins  and 
1-lh.  screw-cap  .Tars ;  prize  honey.  Sample  2d. 
Also  few  lots  driven  Bees.  H.  J.  Wisbey,  Whittlesfnrd 
M^ill,  Canibs.  D  20_ 

ANTED,  BROOD-FRAME  with  food    for  winter 
use,    guaranteed    free    from    disease.      Cross, 

Mil  ford.  Bakewell. LJ^_ 

1  r\r\A  TESTED  QUEENS,  healthy  and  safe  arrival 
1  y  Vy'T  guaranteed.  3s.  6d,  each.  Carbines,  Bee- 
Expert,  raidinbam,  Bodmin,  Cornwall.  b  11 
ELLOW  CRUCITS,  the  best  spring  flower  for  bees, 
large  bulos,  Is.  per  100,  Ss.  per  1,000,  carriage 
paid  ;     Spanish    Iris   Bulbs,    same   price,    cheaper  for 

quantity.     Einv.  Robb.  Outwell.  Wishech. p  16 

ENUIME  BARGAIIN.— 7  Frame-Hives  (5  '•  W.B.t'."). 
5  rood -Boxes,  6  Shallow  -  Frame  Crates,  4 
"  W.B.C."  Section  Crates  (fitted),  "Guinea"  Extractor, 
Swarm  Catcher,  7  Sheets  Excluder  Zinc,  Smoker,  Honey 
Knife,  &c.  ;  in  excellent  condition  and  guaranteed  free 
from  disease  ;  the  lot  £5  or  offers  ?  P,K.,  55,  Browning 
Road,  Enfield. D^S 

YOUNG   FERTILE" QUEENS,   in   introducing   c'age, 
with  instructions,  3s.  ;  selected  190i,  5s,    Daa'IDSON, 
Beeoroft,  Basingstoke.  C  15 


Prepaid  Advertisements  {continued^ 

THROUGH  Owner  removing  must  sell  following 
appliances :  good  Extractor,  clean  and  bright  as 
new,  18s. ;  six  Section  Racks,  Sections,  Dividers,  com- 
plete, Is.  Od.  each,  4  of  these  have  never  been  used  ; 
first-class  Self-Hiver,  3s. ;  &c.  Correspondence  invited. 
El/W.  Robb,  Outwell.  Wisbech. D  17 

ENGLISH,  Irish,  or  Scotch  Heather  Honey.    Wanted 
few  hundredweights.    Must  be  good,  full  flavour. 
Price  and  sample  to  A.    S.  Dell,  The  County  Apia  y, 

Leigh,  Lanes.  ■ l>  24 

RIVEN~B~EES.    Strong  lots,  with  Queen,  3s.  6d.  per 
lot.    Boxes  returnable.      Millward,  Chaddestey, 

Kidderminster. D  23 

BNUINE  BARGAIN.— OWinER  REMOVIlnG.— 13 
Frame-hives,  all  double  for  supering  ;  5  skeps, 
strong  and  well  stored  ;  16  cases  of  shallow-frames  with 
clean  worked  out  combs  ;  400  new  sections  ;  15  Section- 
racks  ;  12  new  Straw  skeps  (cane-worked),  one  Honey- 
Ripener  and  one  Extractor,  both  as  good  as  new  ;  10 
dozen  section  cases,  single  glass.  £12  the  lot.  Worth 
double.  W.  Rogers,  Town  Farm,  Princes  Risboro , 
Bucks^ '^_y^_ 

G~"UARANTEED  PURE  ENGLISH  HONEY,  £2  16s. 
per   cwt.  ;    sample    2d.      Albkrt  Coe,  Apiarist, 
Ridgewell,  Halstead,  Essex.  D  25_ 

IGHT  HEALTHY"STOCKS    of    BEES,  '.n  10  to  15 
Frames  ;  £11  or  £1  10s.  per  Hive.    Edridge,  35, 

Rothschild  Street,  West  Norwood. D  21 

OUNG  QUEENS,  2a.    DRIVEN  BEES  with  Queen, 
4s    6d.     Packages  free.     Rollins,  Stourbridge. 
D  18 

DRIVEN    BEES,    for   immediate    delivery    3s.    6d. 
Hooper,  Expert,  Moseley  Bank,  Grimley,  Worces- 
ter^  D  26 

REPEAT  ORDERS.  Year  after  year  proves  the 
reputation  of  the  "  Reliable  "  Bee  Farm  for  send- 
ing out  good  stuff.  Read  the  following  testimonial: — 
"Leeds,  Aug.  17,  1904.  Sections  arrived  all  right,  and 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them.  The  marketable 
way  in  which  you  dispatch  them  is  a  credit  to  you. 
Hoping  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  if  you  have  any 
more.-  Fred.  Peckett."  Prices  :  Sections,  Plain,  at  8s. 
doz.  ;  Cased,  at  8s.  6d.  Extracted,  568.  cwt.  Address, 
S.  P.  Soal,  "  Reliable  "  Bee  Farm,  Rochford,  Essex. 
__^_ PlO 

STRONG    STOCKS     in    Skeps     plenty    stores     1904 
Queen    12-.  6d.     13.  6d.      Ditto     oa    Sta^dri 
Frames,    guaranteed    healthy.      Honey    Strainer,    8s. 
Honey  Press,  4s.    Perfect  condition.    Exchange  Honey. 
Driven  Bees,  5s.,  6f.  rerstrongstock,  with  Queen.  Fertile 
Q  leens,  23.  6d.    W.  Woods,  Normandy,  near  Guildford. 
ANTED,    SECTIONS    and    LIGHT    EXTRTCTE  D 
HONEY,  in  bulk,  also  in  Shallow  Frames,  delivered 
in  London,  any  quantity  taken.  Price  and  particulars  to 
llBRROD  &  Stewart,  "  NV.B.C."  Apiary.  Luton,  Beds. 
•'po  IRISH  BEE-KEEPERS.— Wanted  to  purchase, 
1       pale  well-filled  New  Sections.    T.  Smith  &  Co., 

Hyde  Park,  London.  W. 

BALTHY  DRIVEN  BEES,  with  Queen,  5s.    Pack- 
age  free.    John  Phillips,  Spetchley,  Worcester. 


Y 
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GUARANTEED    good    EXTRACTED     HONEY,     in 
14  lb.   tins  and  upwards.     Sample  3d.     David 
Hancox,  Deddington,  Oxon.  c  37 

EtiTlON  GLA/ING.— LACK  PAl-EK,  lu  neaL  pau- 
terns ;  White,  I  in.  wide,  100  7d.',  300  Is.  6d.,  500 
2s.  4d.,  1,000  4s.  6d.  ;  Pink,  Green,  and  Blue,  1  in.  wide, 
100  8d.,  300  Is.  9d.,  500  2s.  9d.,  1,000  5s."  LACE  BANDS 
(lace  both  sides),  2|  in.,  3  in.,  and  3J  in.  wide  ;  White, 
100  Is.  3d.,  200  2s.  4d.,  300  3s.  3d.,  500  48.  6d. :  Lace 
Bands  in  Pink  and  Green,  100  Is.  6d,  300  4s.  3d.,  500  6s. 
All  post  free.    W.  Woodley.  Beedon,  Newbury. 

OWt  bee  SlUNG  !  Use  the  "  Burkitt"  Bee  Glove. 
Pronounced  success.  Very  light  in  substance. 
Unsolicited  testimonials  from  all  parts.  Price  2s.  6d. 
per  pair.  With  self-adjusting  Sleeves,  3s.  6d.  per  pair. 
Post-free  from  Edward  Reynolds,  Sole  Maker,  And- 
ovpr.  Hants.     Special  terms  to  agents. 

CUTLERY  from  the  Warehouse  to  the  Home. 
Razors,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  each.  Scissors,  5in.,  6in., 
7in.  long.  Is.  6d.,  Is.  9d.,  2s.  6d.  each.  Ladies'  Cutting- 
out  Scissois,  2s.  Gd.  each.  Nail  Scissors,  Is.  4d.  each. 
Priming  Knives,  2s.,  2».  6d.  each.  Prunnig  Scissors,  5in. 
long,  2s.  2d,  each.  Table  Knives,  Dessert  Knives,  16s. 
and  14s.  per  doz.  (Beef-carver,  Knife,  Fork,  Steel,  6s.  6d,) 
white  handles.  Cash  with  order.  GEO.  CKESWiCK, 
Snaithlng  Apiary,  Rannioor,  Sheffield.  C  43 
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iteditarml,  Satires,  ^l 

THE    CONFECTIONERS   AND   ALLIED 
TRADES'  EXHIBITION. 

HONEY    SHOW    AT    THE    AGKICtTLTITRAL    HALL. 

Tlie  twelfth  annual  International  Exhibi- 
tion and  Market  of  the  Confectioners  and 
Allied  Ti-ades  opened  on  September  3  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  and 
continues  till  end  of  this  week. 

The  present  exhibition  shows  a  most  en- 
couraging advance  in  the  bee  and  honey 
section,  the  Minor  Hall,  on  the  ground 
floor,  being  largely  occupied  with  the  ex- 
hibits. These  include  an  attractive  display 
of  bee-appliances  and  various  things  useful 
to  bee-keepers,  by  Messrs.  Abbott  Bros., 
Southall  ;  James  Lee  and  Son,  London  ; 
E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn  ;  George  Rose, 
Liverpool  ;  and  W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston. 
The  several  collections  mentioned  occupied 
the  full  length  of  the  hall,  forming  a  most 
interesting,  'side-show,  where  bee-keeperSi 
can  see  and  select  any  and  every  thing  re- 
quired in  the  apiary.  It  was  exceptional 
in  not  being  a  competitive  display,  but 
meant  simply  for  advertising  purposes, 
and  we  must  say  the  whole  was  most  credit- 
able to  the  firms  represented.  A  well- 
earned  Diploma  of  merit  was  awarded  to 
each  exhibitor.  The  whole  upper  end  of 
the  hall  was  occupied  by  the  working  ex- 
hibit of  modern  bee-keeping  and  honey 
production,  including  practical  demon- 
strations with  live  bees,  extracting  and 
"  jarring  off  "  honey,  casing,  glassing,  and 
lacing  sections  for  market.  All  of  these 
ojierations  were  undei'taken  by  Mr.  W. 
HeiTod,  the  well-known  leading  expert  of 
the  B.B.K.A.,  and  his  assistai^ts,  as  men- 
tioned last  week,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
aroused  considerable  interest  among  the 
numerous  onlookers. 

With  regard  to  the  honey  competitions 
proper,  viz.,  the  several  classes  comprised 
in  the  schedule,  the  number  of  entries  was 
very  disappointing.  Here  we  had  a  list  »  f 
money  prizes  for  competition  far  exceeding 
in  amount  that  of  any  honey  show  in  the 
country,  yet  the  total  entries  were  smaller 
than  at  many  a  local  show,  where  not  a 
tithe  of  the  amount  offered  in  prizes  was 
competed  for.  As  an  instance,  in  the 
trophy  class  four  exhibits  were  staged  in 
the  large  hall,  and  the  four  exhibitor's  ca7> 
ried  off  between  them  £10,  in  prizes  of  £4, 
£3,  £2,  and  £1  respectively.  The  ex- 
hibits were  quite  worthy  of  the  prizes,  but 
what  about  the  competition  ?  The  same 
might  be  said  of  some  of  the  other  classes, 
notably  those  for  heather  honey,  in  which 
the  prizes  literally  "  went  a-begging,"  for 
only  two  prizes  were  awarded  out  of  eight 
offered. 

Some  exceedingly  good  honey  was  shown 


both  in  sections  and  jars,  but  the  first  prize 
shallow-frames  of  honey  for  extracting 
stood  out  beyond  anything  else  for  weight 
and  completeness.  Each  of  the  three 
combs  was  about  2^  in.  thick,  and  to- 
gether weighed  over  19  lb.  Another  ex- 
ceptionally good  class  was  that  for  beeswax 
in  large  cakes ;  any  one  of  the  exhibits 
staged  would  have  secured  a  first  ]3rizo  at 
most  shows,  so  excellent  were  they. 

Space  prevents  us  saying  more,  except 
to  again  express  regret  that  more  exhibitors 
had  not  the  enterprise  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance on  the  show-bench. 

Mr.  W.  Broughton  Carr,  London,  and 
Mr.  T.  L  Weston,  Hook,  Winchiield,  ofti- 
ciated  as  judges,  and  made  the  following 

AWAKDS. 

Display  of  Honey  (comb  and  extracted) 
and.  Honey  Products;  shoioii  in  suitably 
attractive  form,  for  a  tradesman's  window 
(4  entries).  —  £4  and  B.B.K.A.  Silver 
Medal),  W.  Woodley,  Beedon,  Newbury  ; 
2nd  (£3),  Geo.  Rose,  Great  Charlotte 
Street,  Liverpool  ;  3rd  (£2),  R.  Brown, 
Somershani,  Hunts ;  4th  (£1),  Jas.  Lee 
and  Son,  Mai-tineau  Road,  London,  N. 

Ticelre  1-lb.  Sections  (13  entries). — 1st 
(£1  10s.  and  Bronze  Medal),  W.  Woodley  ; 
2nd  (£1),  Jas.  Lee  and  Son;  3rd  (10s.), 
A.  W.  Weatherhogg,  Willoughton,  Lin- 
coln ;  4th  (5s.),  J.  Clay,  Wellington, 
Salop;,  v.h.c,  W.  Lcveday,  Hatfield 
Heath,  Harlow;  h.c,  R.  Brown;  c,  A. 
Barber,  Comberton,  Cambs. 

Twelre  1-lb.  Heather  Sections  (4  entries). 
—1st  (£1  5s.),  A.  M.  McDonald,  Glen 
LTrquhart,  N.B.      (No  other  prize  awarded.) 

Three  Sliallow  Frames  Comb  Honeii  for 
Extracting  (7  entries).— 1st  (£1  5s.),  E.  C. 
R.  White,  Newton  Toney,  Salisbury  ;  2nd 
(£1),  Jas.  Lee  and  Son;  3rd  (15s.),  G. 
Hunt,  Newark  ;   4th  (10s.),  R.  Brown. 

Tirclre  1-lb.  Jars  Light -coloured  Ex- 
tracted Honey  (18  entries).— 1st  (£1  10s. 
and  B.B.K.A.  Certificate),  R.  Brown  ;  2nd 
(£1),  T.  S.  Hcldsworth,  Kirton  Lindsey, 
Lines.  ;  3rd  (10s.),  W.  J.  Norman,  Har- 
pley  Mills,  King's  Lynn  ;  4th  (5s.),  J.  D. 
Softley,  Great  Masingham,  King's  Lynn  ; 
v.h.c,  W.  Loveday  ;  v.h.c,  W.  Patchett, 
Cabourne,  Caistor,  Lines.  ;  v.h.c,  Jas. 
Lee  and  Son;  h.c,  E.  E.  Scholefield, 
Chudleigh,  S.  Devon. 

Twelre  1-lb.  Jars  Medium -coloured  Ex- 
tracted Honey  (14  entries). — 1st  (£1  5s.), 
Jas.  Lee  and  Son;  2nd  ^£1),  E.  C.  R. 
White;  3rd  (15s.),  G.  W.  Kirby,  Knowle, 
Bristol;  4th  (10s.),  F.  W.  Frusher,  Crow- 
land,  Lines. 

Twelre  1-lb.  Jars  Dark-coloured  Ex- 
tracted Honeu  (11  entries).  —  1st  (£1), 
E.  C.  R.  White;  2nd  (15s.),  Jas. '  Lee 
and  Son;  3rd  (10s.),  A.  Barber;  v.h.c, 
G.  W.  Kirby;  h.c,  W.  W.  Davy,  Don- 
ingtcn,    Spalding. 
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Twelve  1-/6.  Jars  Heather  Honey  (4  en- 
tries).— 1st  (£1  5s.),  Jas.  Lee  and  Son. 
(No  other  prize  awarded.) 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Granulated  Honey  (8 
entries).— 1st  (£1  5s.),  W.  Woodley  ;  2nd 
(£1),  T.  S.  Holdsworth;  3rd  (15s.),  K 
Brown  ;  4th  (10s. ),  Jas.  Lee  and  Son. 

Beeswax  in  Cakes,  Quality  of  Wax,  Form, 
of  Cakes  and  Package,  suitable  for  retail 
counter  trade  (10  em.tries)i.  • — •  1st  (£1), 
E.  C.  R.  White;  2nd  (15s.),  J.  Pearman, 
Penny  Long  Lane,  Derby ;  3rd  (10s.), 
G.  A.  Preen,  Nesscliffe,  Shrewsbury ;  4th 
(5s.),  H.  Berry,  Llanrwst,  N.  Wales;  h.c., 
G.  W.  Kirby. 

Beeswax,  judged  for  quality  of  wax  only 
(15  entries).— 1st  (£1),  Mrs.  F.  Harris, 
High  Ferry,  Sibsey,  Boston  ;  2nd  (15s. ), 
E.  C.  R.  Wliite;  3rd  (equal)  (10s.),  H. 
Berry  and  W.  Patchett  ;  v. h.c,  A.  G. 
Preen,  W.  Loveday,  and  E.  E.  Scholefield  ; 
h.c,  W.  W.  Davy  and  J.  Clay. 


CARTMEL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

HONEY   SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  society 
was  held  in  Cartmel  Park  on  August  30. 
Entries  in  the  honey  department  was  a 
success,  as  shown  by  the  increased  en- 
tries, numbering  54  in  all.  The  exhibits 
were  also  good  and  the  competition  ^keen. 
The  Lancashire  B.K.A.  gave  their  silver 
and  bronze  medals  as  special  prizes  in  the 
open  class.  In  the  local  classes,  H. 
Knowles,  Esq.,  St.  Michael's  Skerton,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Rose,  Liverpool,  also,  gave  special 
prizes  in  local  classes  for  honey.  The 
lectures  given  in  the  L. B.K.A.  tent  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Williamson,  Fleetwood,  were  well 
attended,  and  much  inter^est  was  taken 
in  the  demonstrations.  Mr.  Williamson 
also  officiated  as  jiidge,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing awards::  — 

OrEX    CLASSES. 

Special  Prizes.  —  Lancashire  B.K.A. 
Silver  Medal,  J.  Jones,  Wegber  Quarry, 
Carnforth.  Lancashire  B.K.A.  Bronze 
Medal,  T.  Walker,  Hawkshead,  Lanca- 
shire. 

Six  1-tb.  Sections. — 1st,  I.  Mossop,  St. 
Bees  ;  2nd,  T.  Walker,  Hawkshead  ;  3rd, 
D.  W.  Barnes,  Coniston  ;  4th,  T.  Walker  ; 
r.,  Mrs.  W.  Patchett,  Cabourne,  Caistor, 
Lines.  ;  h.c,  J.  Jones. 

Six  1-lb  Jars  Extracted  Honey.— 1st,  T.  S. 
Holdsworth,  Kirton  Lindsey,  Lines.  ;  2ncl, 
J.  Jones,  Wegber  Quarrv,  Carnforth  ;  3rd, 
J.  Stirzaker,  Poulton-le-Fylde ;  4th,  W.  J. 
Cook,  Market  Rasen ;  r.,  Mrs.  W.  Pat- 
chett; h.c,  A.  Fox,  Bardsea,  and  J.  G. 
iSTicholson,  Langwathby,  Cumberland. 

Bees  Wax.  —  1st,  T.  Walker;  2nd,  J. 
Jones;  r.,  Mrs.  Patchett;  h.c,  W.  Clark, 
Gran  ge-over-Sands. 


LOCAL   CLASSES. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  J.  Long ;  2nd 
and  3rd,  _r.  Thompson  ;  4th,  Miss  S.  M. 
Arkwright,  Grange-over-Sands ;  r. ,  W. 
Clark  ;^h.c,  W.  Clark.  ' 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  F. 
Tliompson  ;  2nd,  Miss  S.  M.  Arkwright  ; 
3rd  and  4th,  W.  Clark. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections  {Special  Prize).  —  J. 
Long,  (j-range-over-Sands. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  {Special 
Prize.  —  Frank  Thompson,  Grange-over- 
Sands. — {Com  municated. ) 


(&mn^mkut 
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NOTES   BY   THE  WAY. 

[5625.]  Tlie  Honey  Show  of  the  Confec- 
tioners' Exhibition  will,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  principal  item  in  the  programme  of 
the  British  bee-keeper  during  this  week. 
Here  we  have  Mr.  W  Herrod,  assisted  by 
others,  demonstrating  to  our  greatest  con- 
sumer— the  public  of  London — and  in  the 
biggest  emporium  of  the  world,  the 
methods  used  by  bee-keepers  of  to-day  in 
producing  honey  in  its  purest  form.  This 
ouglit  to  show  consumers  the  amount  of 
care  bestowed  on  the  product  in  order  to 
place  it  on  the  market  in  its  purest  and 
cleanest  form.  Many  will  see  for  the  first 
time  how  we  remove  the  honey  from  the 
comb  witl^out  injuring  the  latter,  with  no 
admixture  of  jDollen  or  crushed  brood  as 
in  the  old  days  of  "  straining  the  honey 
from  the  broken-up  contents  of  the  straw 
skep.  I  was  very  sorry  to  find  that  two 
tables  large  enough  to  take  a  dozen  or 
more  trophies  had  been  set  apart  in  the 
large  hall,  and  only  four  exhibits  staged 
thereon.  Surely  bee-keepers  failed  to 
realise  the  opportunity  these  large  shows 
have  given  individual  bee-keepers  of  estab- 
lishing a  market  for  their  produce.  The 
honey  buyers  of  large  firms  attend  these 
exhibitions  hoping  to  secure  a  supply  not 
only  for  their  immediate  requirements, 
but  a  continued  supply  for  the  season  so 
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long  as  honey  is  in  demand,  and  I  myself 
may  affirm  that  section-honey  in  the  comb 
is  in  demand  at  all  seasons  of  tlie  year, 
when  it  can  be  had  of  good  quality  and 
presei-ved  in  liquid  condition  in  the  combs. 
That  has  been  my  experience  for  many 
years  past.  I  have  secured  regular  cus- 
tomers, and  we  send  off  consignments  of 
such  sections  every  week  throughout  the 
year.  It  may  be  asked. :  "  How  did  I 
obtain  these  customers  ?  "  My  reply  is  : 
When  I  took  up  modern  bee-keeping  I 
jjut  in  an  appearance  on  the  show-bench  at 
South  Kensington,  and  trade  began  to 
flow  in  ;  this  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  I  still  supply  the  same  firms,  to- 
day. My  "  trophy  "  at  the  Confectioners' 
Show  this  week  was  sold  two  months  ago 
(or,  rather,  was  ordered  in  advance)  to 
'one  of  my  oldest  customers^  whom  I 
almost  look  on  as  friends  after  so  many 
years  of  hgnourable  dealing.  To  others 
who  iDroduce  honey  and  have  difficulty 
in  finding  a  market  I  say,  "  Go  and  do 
likewise."  London  is  a  big  place,  and  re- 
quires a  large  quantity  of  food  of  all 
kinds  every  day.  I  would,  therefore,  im- 
press on  our  home-producers  that  if  we 
are  not  on  the  alert  we  have  our  Colonial 
brethren  close  by  ready  to  do  business  on 
a  large  scale  even  in  our  own  line.  I  do 
hope  our  bee-keepers  will  pay  a  visit  tc 
the  ExhiKtion  and  see  not  only  the  British 
section,  but  also  the  grand  exhibit  staged 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  among 
;;  which  is  a  large  parcel  of  fine  section- 
honey  ;  and  what  is  of  greater  interest  to 
them  is  the  fact  that,  I  was  told,  an  Eng- 
lish firm  had  bought  all  the  honey  staged 
before  the  show  was  open !  Here  we  see 
the  value  of  enterpi^ise  on  the  one  part 
and  the  breadth  of  London's  requirements 
on  the  other. 

Our  friend,  "  D.  M.  M.,"  in  his  interest- 
ing comments  on  page  343  last  week,  leaves 
out  an  important  factor  in  any  industry — 
i.e.,  "Self-interest."  So  soon  as  I  found 
(pardon  the  ego)  that  bee-keeping  was  a 
pr*ofitable  industry  I  began  to  establish 
a  demand  for  my  produce.  In  this  I  was 
actuated  by  "  self-intei*est. "  The  main- 
spring of  success  is  to  secure  a  good  mar- 
ket, and  if  a  man's  own  self-interest  will 
not  move  him,  I  have  but  little  hope  of 
that  man  making  a  success  in  life.  To  be 
successful  in  bee-keeping,  or  any  other  in- 
dustry means  steady,  persistent,  hard 
work,  linked  with  caxe  in  all  he  does. 
Labor  omnia  vincit  is  the  motto  for  bee- 
keepers, and  although  there  are  not  for- 
tunes to  be  made  out  of  our  small  indus- 
try?  y^t  there  is  health  to  be  found  in 
tending  to  the  apiary,  a  good  living  to  be 
obtained  from  the  labour  of  the  bees,  and 
a  competency  for  those  who  are  content 
with  a  moderate  pension  in  their  old  age. 
— W.  WooDLEY,  Beedon,  Newbury. 


THE  SEASON  IN  ESSEX. 

[5628.]  The  fears  entertained  early  in 
Juijr  that  the  "  honey  harvest "  would  be 
disappointing  have  been,  unfortunately, 
more  than  fulfilled.  The  results,  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered,  have  been  little  less  than 
disastrous  both  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity.  The  average  per  hive  has  been 
8  lb.  only,  the  colour  of  the  honey  rang- 
ing fi'om  "  burnt  sienna"  to  that  of  black- 
ing !  The  best  "  take "  in  the  town  has, 
however,  reached  54  lb.,  from  three  stocks, 
but  all  of  the  same  bad  colour.  These 
bee-keepers  ( ?)  who  were  too  clever — or  too 
lazy — to  feed  in  spring  have  obtained  ab- 
solutely nothing.  The  results  in  my  own 
case  are  40  lb.  from  five  stocks  as  against 
125  lb.  last  year  from  the  same  hives. 
Most  stocks  will  require  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  syrup  before  closing  down  for 
winter,  although  some  amount  of  honey  is 
still  being  gathered  from  runner  beans  and 
mixed  sources. 

Wax-moth  grubs  of  large  size  on  the 
tops  of  frames  are  rather  too  frequently 
found,  and  in  consequence  require  cease- 
less vigilance  in  repressing.  The  broad 
knife  (2^  in.)  used  by  glaziers  is 
most  useful  in  cleaning  tops  of  frames, 
and,  after  removal  from  hives,  the  ex- 
chiders. 

Super-Clear ers. — I  noticed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  B.B.J,  that  a  super  was  found 
full  of  bees,  although  the  "  Porter  esca.pe  " 
had  been  under  all  night.  A  similar  diffi- 
culty occurred  in  one  of  my  hives,  and  gave 
a  lot  of  trouble  in  removal  of  super  and 
"escape."  On  examining  the  latter  it  was 
found  that  a  huge  drone  had  become  fixed 
in  the  springs,  thereby  blocking  the 
"escape,"  and  imprisoning  all  the  bees 
that  were  in  the  super.  Mishaps  like  these 
are  very  disconcerting  to  the  novice,  or 
when  one  is  working  single-handed.  Tliis 
particular  example  is  another  instance  in 
favour  of  ixsing  the  queen-excluder  under 
all  supers,  as,  of  course,  no  drones  could 
have  been  in  the  super  had  the  excluuer 
been  in  place.  I  send  name,  and  sign — 
R.  J.  T. ,  Romford,  August  29.       ' 


BEE   NOTES   FROM   WESTMORLAND. 

[5628.]  My  apiaiy  is  situated  on  a  S.E. 
slope  between  the  verdant  dales  of  Kent 
and  Lune,  and  in  the  background  lie  the 
grey    fells    of    South    Westmorland. 

Never  having  read  a  bee  report  from 
this  district,  I  now  send  a  few  "notes." 
Our  county,  though  credited  with  a  heavy 
rainfall,  yet  has  more  than  an  average 
share  of  sunshine  in  summer.  As  regards 
bird  and  flower  life,  our  district  is  truly 
a  little  paradise ;  bee-forage  varied  and 
pltniful.  Unlike  the  South,  we  have  no 
sainfoin,  but  white  clover  and  trefoil  fill 
our  pastures,    while  the  plane  trees   and 
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limes  abound.     Tlien  there  is  the  "  ling  " 
on  every  fell. 

All,  then,  that  our  bee-keepers  need  is 
weather,  and  during  the  last  two  seasons 
this  has  been  all  against  us.  Hundreds 
of  old  box-hives — with  plenty  of  "  old  box" 
about  them — were  left  to  perish,  for  far- 
mers do  not  care  to  lay  out  cash  for  sugar. 
Foul  brood,  I  know,  is  rampant  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  has  killed  many  a 
stock.  More  than  once  my  hives  have  been 
attacked,  but  by  sacrificing  a  few  combs, 
and  by  adding  naphthol  to  all  food,  I  have 
so  far  warded  off  disaster  that,  in  spite  of 
two  bad  seasons,  I  began  the  present  year 
with  twenty  stocks.  The  spring  was  back- 
ward, and  it  was  mid-April  before  pollen 
was  available,  and  breeding  was  retarded 
in  consequence,  yet  by  the  middle  of  May 
I  had  seventeen  strong  stocks. 

We  had  in  May  seventeen  good  bee-days, 
and  with  sycamores,  whins,  and  dandelions 
in  full  bloom,  many  stocks  had  entered 
supers  by  the  24th. 

The  first  week  in  June  was  also  fine,  and 
I  saw  drones  flying  for  the  first  time  ;  but 
the  hawthorns  gave  a  poor  show  of  bloom, 
while  the  weather  was  generally  adverse, 
though  we  had  a  few  fine  days  at  the  close, 
during  which  odd  patches  of  clover  bloom 
put  in  an  appearance.  On  June  21  my 
first  swarm  came  off,  but  as  I  wanted 
honey  the  swarm  was  put  where  the  pre- 
sent stock  had  stood,  and  the  latter  moved 
to  a  new  position.  I  had  two  more  swarms 
on  July  7  and  18  respectively. 

July  was  a  tyjoical  bee-man's  month. 
Farmers  here  allow  their  sheep  to  graze 
on  the  meadows  till  late  in  May,  so  that 
hay-time  comes  in  July.  It  was  so  liot 
for  the  last  week  that  the  hay  literally 
made  itself ;  and  bees  did  well  on  the 
abundant  bloom  of  wild  roses.  Clover 
bloom  was  poorer,  as  also  was  trefoil,  and 
oak  trees  were  full  of  honey-dew  ;  but  I  had 
to  ]3ut  a  third  super  on  each  of  seven  hives. 
In  this  month  we  had  a  good  deal  of  wel- 
come rain.  To-day,  August  28,  the  heather 
on  the  fells  spreads  a  gi'eat  purple  carpet. 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere  the  busy  bees 
are  drinkin-::;  in  the  nectar.  I  never  saw  a 
finer  lot  of  heather  bloom.  It  will  last  for 
a  fortnight  yet. — Figwort,  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale. 

TRAXSFERRING  BEES. 
[5629.]  In  reference  to  your  corre- 
spondent who  writes  on  "  Transferring 
Bees"  (5615,  page  326),  I  should  like  to 
give  my  experience.  I  am  only  a  novice, 
so  what  I  say  must  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth.  When  I  commenced  keeping 
bees,  I  knew  not  of  the  B.B.J,  or  of  the 
"  Guide  Book,"  so  had  to  depend  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  man  fi'om  whom  I  bought 
my  bees  for  all  I  knew.  Well,  after  a 
wihle  I  got  Abbott's  catalogue,  and  learned 


for  the  first  time  of  the  B.B.J,  and  of  the 
superior  advantage  of  frame-hives  (my  bees 
had  up  to  that  time  been  housed  in  wood- 
buckets!).  However,  I  had  a  strong 
desire  to  put  them  in  frame-hives,  and  I 
got  some  of  these,  and  instead  of  following 
the  directions  given  in  the  B.B.J,  to  some 
correspondents  needing  to  transfer  bees,  I 
put  my  buckets  on  top  bars  of  the  frame- 
hives  in  April,  and  awaited  results.  Mean- 
while, I  got  the  "  Guide  Book  "  and  thought 
the  matter  out  to  see  what  I  might  expect, 
and  what  I  expected  I  got.  But  three  oit 
th©  lots  did  not  go  down  into  the  lower 
hives  at  all,  so  I  did  as  "  Cymric  "  did,  and 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  fixed  up 
a  platfonn  on  which  to  put  the  "  bucket " 
hives,  and  packed  all  down  with  flannel 
and  wheat-husk,  to  keep  the  bees  warm 
and  snug,  and  tliey  were  well  supplied  with 
food.  But.  alas  !  I  had  to  pay  dearly  for  my 
experience,  for  in  spring  I  found  two  of  the 
three  lots  dead,  and  the  other  so  weakened 
that  before  they  could  get  up  to  full 
strength  the  season  was  over,  and  conse- 
quently they  have  not  given  me  any  sur- 
plus. Now,  I  contend  that  if  I  had  taken 
the  advice  you  kindly  gave  and  put  the 
buckets  on  floorboard  till  spring,  and  then 
put  them  tip  again,  I  should  not  have  lost 
what  I  did.  Pardon  me  for  my  lengthy 
letter  ;  but  wit  bought  is  better  than  wit 
taught.  I  send  name  and  sign — Rex, 
Somerset. 

FOUL  BROOD  AND  VAGRANT 
SWARMS. 

[5630.  ]  If  we  are  ever  to  get  a  Foul  Brood 
Act  there  is  one  matter  I  should  very  much 
like  to  see  included  in  its  powers  of  action, 
and  that  is  the  power  to  inspect  and  deal 
with  all  such  "  stray  "  colonies  of  bees  as 
have  established  themselves  in  private  or 
jjublic  buildings,  trees,  etc.,  etc.,  and  that 
are  very  likely  to  have  foul  brood  in  their 
combs.  I  know  of  several  houses  that 
have  had  bees  in  for  years,  and  have 
noticed  that  in  some  seasons  they  have  ap- 
parently died  out,  to  be  invariably 
stocked  again  with  bees,  j)robably  from 
some  industrious  man's  apiary  close  by. 
Now,  suppose  such  a  place  to  be  badly 
affected  with  foul  brood  (and  doubtless 
there  are  scores  of  such  places),  of  what 
earthly  use  to  us  would  be  the  best  Foul 
Brood  Act  that  could  be  framed,  i.e.,  if 
such  jDlaces  ai-e  allowed  to  remain  (as  now) 
foul  brood  centres  ;  and  how  thus  could 
foul  brood  be  stamped  out?  I  send  name 
for  reference  and  sign — Old  Wobker-Bee, 
Cambs. 

HA^VKERS'   V.    PEDLARS'   LICENCES. 

[5631.]  May  I  draw  j^our  attention  to  the 

reply  to  Queiy  3536  in  the  B.B.J,  for  the 

1st  inst.,  which  is  somewhat  misleading? 
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A  "hawker"  is  any  person  who  "travels 
with  any  beast  drawing  or  bearing  bnrden  " 
to  sell  any  goods,  etc.  A  "  pedlar  "  is  any 
person  who  "  icifhout  any  beast  drawing  or 
bearing  burden  travels,"  etc.  A  "  hawker  " 
requires  a  licence,  which  costs  £2  ;  a 
"pedlar"  need  only  have  a  "certificate" 
costing  5s.  A  hawker  does  not  require  a 
licence  if  he  is  "  the  real  maker  or  worker 
of  any  goods  "  which  he  is  selling,  and 
neither  hawkers  nor  pedlars  require  either 
a  licence  or  certificate  for  selling  vegetables, 
fish,  fruit,  or  victuals.  Whether  honey 
comes  within  the  first  exception  may  per- 
haps be  questioned,  but  I  think  it  comes 
within  "  victuals,"  though  the  case  defining 
the  term  is  an  old  one,  and  I  have  not  the 
report  by  me. — Fran-k  0.  Field,  Solicitor, 
Gosport. 

[We  are  much  indebted  to  our  coiTespon- 
dent  for  making  the  matter  clear  from  the 
legal  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seemed  to  us — in  taking  a  practical  view  of 
iha  case — that  no  licence  at  all  was  needed 
to  enable  a  bee-keeper  to  sell  his  produce  ; 
and  Mr.  Field's  opinion  appears  to  confirm 
this  view,  seeing  that  honey  must  come 
within  the  term  food,  or  "  victuals,"  equally 
with  jams  and  presei'ves.^ — Eds.] 


THE  HONEY  HARVEST  IN  SUFFOLK. 

AN   EXPEF^t's   KEPOUT. 

[5632.]  Having  just  finished  a  bicycle 
tour  among  the  bee-keepers  of  the  Suffolk 
division  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  B.K.A., 
I  thought  it  might  possess  interest  for 
readers  of  the  B.B..J.  to  know  the  result 
of  observations  made  and  the  reports  of  the 
honey  harvest  in  East  Anglia.  The  present 
year  has  favoured  experts  by  providing 
good  weather  for  cycling.  During  August 
I  rode  800  miles  along  rough  roads,  sandy 
lanes,  over  fields,  and  through  brooks — 
running  across  roads — usually  at  the  base 
of  a  hill,  down  wdiich  I  had  to  travel  in 
zig-zag  fashion.  Several  times  it  was  a 
case  of  being  ferried  over  rivers.  On  one 
occasion,  when  first  touring  in  Suffolk,  I 
returned  an  hour  too  late  for  the  ferry,  and 
having  made  arrangements  for  staying  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  for  the  night 
I  was  nonplussed,  but  after  a  search  I 
found  a  private  boat  and  was  then  rowed 
across.  On  another  occasion,  while  "  on 
tour,"  I  engaged  a  small  sailing  boat  and 
kept  the  two  boatmen  waiting  on  the  other 
side,  as  it  was  my  only  chance  of  returning 
that  day.  I  was  away  longer  than  expected, 
meantime  the  boatmen  had  visited  a  neigh- 
bouring inn,  and  when  I  returned  one  was 
capable  the  other  incapable^ — or,  in  plain 
English,  drunk  ! — and  I  was  thankful  to 
land   on  terra     firma,     carried,   as  I  was, 


through  the  shallow  water  on  the  back  of 
the  sober  member  of  my  crew.  But  I  do 
not  "  brood  "  over  these  thing  in  case  I 
should  fall  "foul"  of  some  zealous  "ex- 
pert." But  to  return  to  what  I  saw  on  my 
late  tour.  Stocks  located  in  good  districts 
that  were  strong  and  healthy  in  the  spring 
and  favoured  with  good  weather  in  the 
honey-gathering  time,  have  given  very- 
satisfactory  returns  for  such  bee-keepero 
as  are  experienced  in  good  management. 
Given  the  above  conditions,  the  secret  of 
success  is  in  bees  being  strong  at  the  right 
time,  with  ample  room  for  their  work  of 
honey-storing.  These  conditions  are  known 
to  the  apiarist  who  understands  his  work, 
not  only  in  good  seasons  but  in  a  season  of 
abnormal  climatic  changes.  Some  complain 
of  small  yields,  others  of  numerous  swarms. 
I  found  the  latter  to  be  the  case  in  districts 
where  moderate  supplies  are  usually  forth- 
coming. On  the  other  hand,  some  most 
encouraging  reports  were  obtained  of  good 
yields  in  quality  and  quantity,  among 
which  are  the  following: — W.  Turner, 
Brent  Eleigh,  two  single  hives,  246  lb.,  one 
"  Wells  "  or  double  hive,  230  lb.  (the  latter 
hive,  I  am  told,  survives  year  after  year 
with  two  queens),  total  from  twenty-three 
hives,  half-a-ton  ;  Miss  Turner,  Brent 
Eleigh,  91  lb.  extracted  from  one  hive,  sixty 
sections  and  a  swarm  from  another  ;  the 
Rev.  Machin,  Chippenham,  from  his  only 
hive  secured  130  1-lb.  sections  ;  C.  Bocock, 
Ashley,  got  90  lb.  each  from  several  hives, 
and  many  others  averaginor  50  to  60  lb.  ; 
C.  Ford,  Bui-well's,  averaged  60  lb.  from  all 
his  hives ;  Miss  H.  C.  Orford,  Castle  Hill, 
Ipswich,  averaged  40  lb.  ;  C.  Whiting, 
Hundon,  secured  112  lb.  from  his  best 
hive  ;  C.  E.  Fisher,  Nacton,  Ipswich,  took 
off  sixty  well-filled  shallow-frames  from 
two  hives.  One  skep  placed  over  top-bars 
of  a  frame-hive  in  spring  worked  down  and 
stored  at  least  30  lb.  for  winter  as  well  as 
25  lb.  of  surplus  honey.  "  Wells  "  hives, 
and  non-swarming  hives  in  general,  seem  to 
have  proved  very  unsuccessful  this  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  favoured  ones 
live  mostly  on  the  west  side  of  the  country, 
where  the  largest  crops  of  sainfoin,  white 
clover,  beans,  and  mustard  are  grown. 
Nearer  the  coast  some  bee-keepers  are  very 
fortunate,  but  further  north,  the  land 
being  marshy,  the  honey  is  too  often  very 
dark.  A  few  stocks  had  died  out  from 
queenlessness,  or  been  robbed  out.  I  also 
found  cases  of  waxmoth,  and  more  of  foul 
brood.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  un- 
scrupulous and  thoughtless  bee-keepers 
should  not  destroy  stocks,  to  which  the  term 
"  rotten "  is  most  applicable,  and  neigh- 
bouring bee-keepers  would  rejoice  were  it 
possible  to  send  a  competent  Government 
inspector  to  condemn  and  superintend  the 
destruction  of  infected  hives.  I  should 
like   to   take   this   opportunity  of  warning 
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intending  bee-keepers  not  to  buy  stocks  on 
any  account  tinless  guarante-ed  healthy  and 
proved  to  be  such  on  delivery.  One  or  two 
persons  who  recently  bought  bees  in  frame- 
hives  and  skeps  have  had  to  deeply  regret 
not  having  taken  this  precaution  when 
purchasing.  One  unsuspecting  person 
bought  some  stocks  for  7s.  6d.  each  two 
years  ago.  As  they  were  not  doing  well 
the  expert  of  the  association  was  called  in 
and  at  once  advised  total  destruction, 
which  was  carried  out. 

Personally,  I  am  not  at  all  discoiiraged 
by  seeing  disparaging  criticisms  reflecting 
on  experts,  because  no  properly  qualified 
man  possessing  ordinary  common  sense 
would  wish  to  be  careless  in  manipulating 
diseased  stocks.  It  is  entirely  against 
their  own  interest  to  wilfully  spread  foul 
brood  ;  their  aim  and  object  surely  must 
be  to  eradicate  the  ]3est  and  to  find  apiaries 
healthy  and  their  owners  prospering.  Ex- 
jperts  have  too  much  respect  for  their 
clothes  to  saturate  them  with  propolis  and 
honey  containing  germs  of  contagion. 
Besides,  why  should  they  wish  to  become 
incubators  of  disease?  One  would  think 
the  whole  atmosphere  teemed  with  myriads 
of  spores  of  Bacillus  alvei  according  to  the 
assertions  of  some  pessimists.  I  am  sure 
the  timely  aid  of  experts  in  checking  the 
development  of  disease  would  gladly  be 
given  by  numerous  bee-keepers  were  it 
necessary.  For  myself,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  many  apiaries  in  East 
Anglia,  and  have  endeavoured  conscien- 
tiously to  help  as  far  as  possible  our  County 
Association,  the  B.B.K.A.,  and  the  in- 
dustry at  large,  to  maintain  the  advantages 
of  modern  bee-keeping,  to  make  it  in  every 
sense  progressive.  Very  few  associations 
could  afford  to  maintain  an  expert  all  the 
year  round,  and  those  who  leave  their 
occupations  for  several  months  at  a.  spell 
must  surely  do  it  for  the  love  of  the  work 
more  than  the  pay  they  get.  I  found  the 
majority  of  bee-keepers  among  whom  I  have 
toured  very  genial  and  hospitable.  One 
member  described  an  expert  I  knew  well  to 
me  as  "  a  philanthropist  or  public  bene- 
factor." According  to  what  I  have  read 
in  your  pages,  some  people  seem  to  have 
had  a  most  miique  experience  of  bees  and 
bee-keeping  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  must 
surely  have  lived  within  a  very  limited 
area  for  the  greater  part  of  their  existence. 
But  we  must  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  we 
shall  see  them  gradually  expanding  their 
minds  and  becoming,  like  the  bees,  meta- 
morphosed into  the  more  advanced  stage 
so  that  we  may  ere  long  see  them  in  a  more 
charitable  mood  offering  a  friendly  hand 
to  the  expert  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
good  of  bee-keeping  in  its  best  form. — • 
A.  W.  Salmon,  Expert,  Essex  and  Suffolk 
B.K.A.,  Chingford,  Septembers. 


WEATHER   REPORT. 


Westbourne,  Sussex, 


Rainfall,  2"75  in. 

Heaviest  fall,  '59  on 
22nd. 

Rain  fell  on  1 5  days. 

Above  average,  "08  in. 

Sunshine,  231  "7  hours. 

Brightest  day,  3rd, 
14  hours. 

Sunless  days,  1. 

Above  average,  18 '2 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
ture,  81°  on  3rd. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture, 40°  on25ih. 


August,  1904. 
Minimum     on    grass, 

35°  on  25th. 
Frosty  nights,  0. 
Mean  maximum, 

68-8. 
Mean  minimum, 

55-1. 
Mean        temperature, 

61-9. 
Above  average,  2  "4. 
Maximum  barometer, 

30 -30  on  3rd. 
Minimum    barometer, 

29-75  on  31st. 

L.   B.   BiBKETT. 


^nttm  m&  ^ti^iim. 


[5542.]  Bees  Transferring  Themselves. — 
I  got  a  good  swarm  of  bees  from  my  skep- 
hive  on  July  6,  and  housed  them  in  a 
frame-hive.  Six  days  later,  when  I  thought 
the  young  queen  would  be  mated,  I  placed 
the  parent  skep  on  top-bars  of  a  frame- 
hive,  as  recommended  in  the  "  Guide 
Book,"  and  it  remained  there  for  three 
weeks.  I  then  looked  to  see  if  the  bees 
had  transferred  themselves-  and  their 
brood-nest  below,  and  finding  they  had  not, 
I  began  driving  at  once,  thereby  soon 
getting  them  into  their  new  home  fitted 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  It  was  a 
small  lot — in  fact,  they  did  not  cover  more 
than  three  frames — and  although  I  could 
not  find  the  queen,  I  suppose  there  must 
be  one,  because  they  began  work  next  day, 
and  in  ten  days  had  drawn  out  four  combs. 
They  have  stored  a  little  honey  in  new 
combs,  but  no  brood.  Upon  examination 
of  the  skep  after  the  bees  had  been  driven 
I  could  not  find  any  signs  of  brood.  I 
thought  the  old  queen  would  have  left 
some,  and  therefore  ask  :  — 1.  Can  you 
account  for  this  ?  2.  Can  you  also  explain 
why  there  are  no  signs-  of  brood  in  the 
frame-hive  ten  days  after  being  driven  ? 
The  swarm  have  drawn  out  seven  frames 
of  comb,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  brood  and 
honey.  3.  Do  you  think  the  small  lot  will 
pull  through  the  winter  without  being 
united  ?  Both  lots  have  been  taken  on  to 
the  moors  for  the  heather.  I  enclose  card 
and  sign' — ^Readeji,  Yorks,  August  15. 

Reply. — 1.  After  an  interval  of  "  three 
weeks  "  from  issue  of  the  first  swann  there 
could  not  possibly  be  any  living  worker- 
brood  in  the  parent  skep.  2.  A  skep  of 
bees  that  has  sent  out  a  swarm  is  not  m 
condition  for  dealing  with  as  you  have 
done.     It  is  only  strong  stocks,   the  bees 
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of  which  are  finding  themselves  cramped 
for  room  in  brood-nest,  that  will  readily 
transfer  themselves  below  as  stated  in 
"  Guide  Book."  The  book  in  question 
does  not  "  recommend  "  such  action  as  you 
took.  With  resjard  to  no  eggs  being  found 
in  the  new  combs,  it  is  probable  the  young 
queen  will  be  breeding  in  the  skep  over- 
head. 3.  If  the  queen  of  "  small  lot "  is 
prolific  and  laying  well  we  should  not  do 
any  "  uniting,"  but  winter  the  stocks 
singly. 

[13543.]  The  Season's  Disappointmenis. — 
As  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  a  few  months 
I  would  like  a  little  advice.  I  bought  a 
stock  of  bees  last  autumn,  and  in  June  of 
this  year  I  found  them  queenless,  and  bees 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  few.  The  combs 
also  wei'e  mildewed,  crooked,  and  black, 
with  a  little  honey  in  the  back  ones  only. 
The  crooked  combs  I  burnt  after  cutting 
out  the  honey,  which  was  very  dark*  in 
colour.  In  June  I  bought  another  stock 
on  ten  frames,  supposed  to  be  strong  and 
in  good  condition.  I  put  the  frames  of  the 
old  hive  along  with  the  few  bees  on  top  of 
the  new  hive  for  the  brood  to  hatch  out,  and 
on  June  26  I  removed  the  top  frames  off 
and  replaced  them  with  a  rack  of  sections 
fitted  with  foundation.  The  bees  did  not 
go  up  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Since  then, 
however,  the  super  has  been  crowded,  but 
the  foundation  is  not  drawn  out,  but  is 
just  as  when  put  on  ;  consequently  there  is 
no  surplus  honey.  We  have  a  good  amount 
of  heather  in  bloom  about  here.  They 
seem  a  very  strong  stock,  though  they  have 
turned  out  a  great  many  drones.  Will  it 
be  too  late  to  expect  them  to  store  in  the 
sections  now  (end  of  August)?  If  so,  I  must 
make  the  best  of  things  and  try  to  get  the 
bees  strong  for  next  year.  Were  the  sec- 
tions put  on  early  enough  ;  or  can  you 
give  any  reason  why  the  bees  did  not  draw 
the  foundation  out  ?  They  were  very 
warmly  covered.     I  sign — Lancashikk. 

Reply. — The  failure  to  work  in  sections 
must  be  attributable  to  the  poor  season  in 
Lancashire,  where  more  or  less  of  failure 
has,  unfortunately,  been  the  rule  this  year. 
Your  best  course  will  be  to  remove  the  sec- 
tions and  allow  the  bees  to  appropriate 
any  income  they  may  get  from  the  heather 
for  winter  stores. 

[3544.]  Bcmoi'ing  Surplus  from  Slteps  ami 
Dealing  u-lih  Unfinished  Sections. — I  lifted 
a  skep  with  a  strong  stock  of  bees  on  to  a 
frame-hive,  as  advised  in  "  Guide  Book,"  in 
April  last,  and  the  foundation  was  soon 
built  out,  while  the  bees  have  been  active 
all  the  summer.  The  skep  seemed  very 
heavy  with  honey,  so  I  put  it  on  a  "  super- 
•clearer "  on  August  1,  but  the  bees  took 
until  August  8  to  descend,  and  even  then 
all  had  not  gone  down,  so  I  cleared  away 


the  few  remaining  ones,  mostly  young 
drones,  with  the  smoker,  and  the  enclosed 
queen  ( ?)  (I  am  still,  in  my  second  season, 
inexperienced)  came  with  them.  I  thought 
her  too  young  and  diminutive-looking  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  hive,  and  I  could  see 
plenty  of  brood  in  the  frames  below  (al- 
thoiigh  I  did  not  disturb  them  to  the  ex- 
tent of  finding  the  queen),  so  I  killed  her. 
I  could  see  no  brood  between  the  combs  in 
the  skej),  but  on  removing  them  after  I 
found  a  small  patch  of  drone-comb  on  one 
side,  high  up.  There  is  a  splendid  quantity 
of  honey  in  skep.  I  therefore  ask  :  — 1. 
Did  I  do  right  to  kill  the  queen  ?  2.  How 
can  I  best  extract  the  honey  ?  I  supered 
my  two  other  frame-hives  with  racks  of 
sections  in  May,  and  the  bees  soon  filled 
the  first  racks,  but  were  slow  in  sealing  ; 
and  the  second  lots  of  sections,  although 
partly  sealed  weeks  ago,  are  still  not 
finished.  White  clover  has  been  abundant, 
but  I  suppose  the  weather  has  been  too  dry. 
3.  Will  the  bees  finish  properly  if  I  leave 
the  sections  on  ?  There  is  a  little  heather, 
now  out,  within  half  a  mile,  and  large 
tracts  of  it  within  a  mile.  Excuse  me 
trotibling  you  with  questions.  I  have  no 
one  to  consiilt,  and  want  advice  almost 
daily. — Counthywoman,  Cardiganshire, 
S.  Wales. 

Reply. — 1.  Judging  by  queen  sent,  we 
see  no  reason  why  she  should  have  been 
killed  ;  she  has  every  appearance  of  being 
well  developed  and  fertile.  2.  The  combs 
must  be  cut  out  of  skep  and,  after  un- 
capping, carefully  extracted  in  the 
machine.  It  is  not  oea'tain  tliat  the  sec- 
tions will  be  completed  and  filled  unless 
weather  holds  good  for  the  heather  near 
you,  but  if  it  keeps  as  warm  as  now  they 
may  be  finished.  You  should  wrap  warmly 
to  guard  against  cold  nights,  or  bees  will 
desert  the  sections.  Heather  within  a  mile 
will  be  helpful  for  a  fortnight  to  come. 

[3545.]  Bees  in  Foicl-Buiis. — I  intend  to 
move  my  bees  this  winter  from  kitchen 
garden  into  orchard,  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  grass  down  I  propose  to  make  a  fowl- 
run  round  the  hives.  Will  you  kindly  say 
if  a  fowl-run  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
bees? — C.    B.    C.,   Whimple,   September  4. 

Reply. — We  should  not  advise  locating 
your  hives  in  a  fowl-run  unless  the  "  run  " 
was  a  very  large  one  indeed.  Fowls  have 
been  allowed  the  run  of  an  orchard  in 
which  bees  were  kept  with  no  ill  effects  ; 
but  in  a  wired-off,  cramped  space,  such  as 
is  understood  as  a  fowl-run,  it  might  be 
bad  for  the  fowls,  however  the  bees  fared. 

[3546.]  Queen  Vagaries. — Will  you  kindly 
oblige  me  by  explaining  the  following  ? 
While  watching,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the 
entrance  to  my  hive,  a  beautifully- 
shaped      queen      alighted      on      the     en- 
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trance-board  and  went  inside.  About 
ten  minutes  later  she  came  out 
again,  and,  after  quickly  gliding  over 
the  bees  I'ound  the  entrance,  flew  away. 
Was  this  a  strange  queen,  or  a  newly- 
hatched  one  from  the  hive  taking  its  mat- 
ing flight?  I  have  had  no  swarm  this 
year,  but  the  stock  has  increased  during 
the  summer  from  seven  to  nine  frames, 
and  the  hive  stood  by  itself.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  you  to  know  that  I  have 
obtained  through  your  advertising  column 
a  splendid  lot  of  bees,  which  have  given  im- 
mens?  satisfaction.  I  send  name,  etc., 
and  sign — Apis. 

Reply. — The  question  you  put  cannot  be 
safely  answered  withovit  inspection  of  the 
combs  of  hive  in  question.  If  a  young 
queen  has  been  reared,  then  an  empty  cell 
or  cells  will  be  found.  The  absence  of 
such  signs  will  shew  that  the  queen  you 
saw  fly  away  was  a  stranger. 

[3547.1  Bce-kccpiug  in  >Sfrcnr  Skcps  ami 
Frame-Hives. — Would  you  kindly  advise 
me  how  to  proceed  in  the  following  case  ? 
I  bought  a  swarm  in  straw  skep  about  seven 
years  ago.  As  time  went  on  and  swarms 
issued,  I  hived  Iho.n  all  in  straw  skeps  ; 
now  I  have  seventeen  stocks,  only  one  of 
which,  a  swarm  of  this  season,  I  put  in  a 
large  frame-hive  about  2ft.  6in.  long.  On 
examining  this  hive  the  other  day  I  found  it 
contained  only  six  frames,  which  were  filled 
with  comb  and  honey  ;  the  other  part  of  hive 
was  empty.  So  I  ask  :  Can  I  drive  some 
of  my  bees  from  skeps  to  fill  this  hive,  so 
as  to  strengthen  it  for  next  year?  I  have 
never  taken  any  honey  from  any  of  my 
bees,  only  keeping  them  for  the  good  they 
do  in  fertilising  my  fruit  trees. — G.  T.  W., 
Jersey. 

Reply. — Instead  of  driving  bees  from 
skeps  to  fill  up  the  frame-hive,  you  should 
contract  the  space  in  latter  with  dummy 
boards.  If  the  bees  cover  six  frames  well 
they  will  probably  winter  all  right  ;  and 
four  or  five  additional  frames  can  be  added 
next  spring,  as  bees  require  room  for  brood- 
rearing.  If  you  intend  adopting  •  frame- 
hives  and  modern  methods  of  bee-manage- 
ment and  honey-prodtiction,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  procure  a  "  Guide  Book  "  if 
you  hope  to  succeed. 

[3548.]  Native  rersus  Foreujn  Bees. — As 
I  intend  Italianising  my  apiary,  may  I 
ask  you  a  few  questions  concerning  the 
Italian  or  Ligurian  bees  ?  1.  Do  they 
work  on  heather  as  well  as  the  black 
species,  especially  on  ling  (or  bell  heather), 
a  plant  which  does  not  seem  to  be  fre- 
quented bv  the  black  species  ?  2.  Do  they 
work  on  all  plants  which  are  frequented  by 
the  black  ?  3.  Would  it  be  suitable  to 
cross  your  "  Extra  Goldens  "  with  your 
"  Golden  Prolific,"  or  your  "  Golden  Pro- 


lific ■'  with  yoiir  "  Hardy  Prolific  "  ?  4. 
Would  there  be  much  chance  of  the 
Italian  bees  swarming  while  they  were  at 
the  heather  ?  5.  Are  Carniolans  more  pro- 
lific, more  gentle,  and  better  honey- 
gatherers  than  the  Italians,  or  how  is  it 
they  are  higher  priced  ?  Would  they  cross 
well  together?  6.  Is  it  true  that  if  an 
Italian  queen  is  crossed  with  a  black  drone 
the  progeny  are  bad  tempered  ?  7.  Will 
Italians  work  well  on  clover?  8.  Will 
they  work  in  bad  weather  better  than  the 
black  ?  Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I 
send  name  for  reference  and  sign — NoRTH- 
TTMBRiAX,   Alnwick,    September  1. 

Reply. — We  print  all  the  questions 
enumerated  above,  not  witli  any  intention 
of  dogmatising  in  our  replies,  because  in 
expressing  our  views  with  regard  to  the 
comparative  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
several  races  of  bees  mentioned,  we  claim 
no  superior  knowledge  beyond  those 
equally  exjoerienced  with  ourselves.  With 
regard  then  to  queries  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8, 
our  reply  is  :  The  Italian  gathers  from  all 
flowers  on  whi'^h  the  common  or  native  bee 
labours,  and  is  very  much  the  same  in 
respect  of  being  indu.stricus  or  other- 
wise. Some  contend  that  foreign  races 
surpass  the  native  in  many  points,  while 
others  hold  a  contrary  view.  For  ourselves, 
we  admit,  that  some  Italian  queens  are 
very  prolific  indeed  and  give  excellent  re- 
svilts,  but  the  i^ercentage  of  such  queens 
has  not  been  great  in  our  experience.  Re- 
garding query  No.  3,  our  correspondent  is 
labouring  under  some  mistake.  We  are 
not  breeders  of  queen  bees  or  dealers  in 
bees  of  any  kind  ;  information  respecting 
"  Extra  Goldens  "  or  others,  must,  there- 
fore, be  obtained  from  those  of  our  ad- 
vertisers who  deal  in  them.  In  reply  to 
remaining  queries  :  5.  The  Carniolans  are 
extremely  gentle  and  quiet-tempered  bees, 
good  workers,  and  easily  handled  ;  their 
fault  is  a  tendency  to  excessive  swarming. 
6.  Hybrid  bees  are  occasionally  vicious, 
but  not  always  ;  the  point  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  the  temper  comes  from  the  drone, 
while  the  working  qualities  are  inherited 
from  the  queen. 

[3549.]  T'lutlnr/  Bees  from  Diseased 
Stocks. — Will  you  kindly  say  if  there  is 
foul  brood  in  the  comb  sent.  I  have 
noticed  a  rather  Toeculiar  smell  about  the 
hive  all  summer,  so  got  the  bees  from  the 
combs  and  have  united  them  to  a  queenless 
stock  with  plenty  of  stores.  Have  I  done 
right?  I  send  name  and  sign  myself — 
Anxious  Oxe,  Milnthorpe,  September  3. 

Reply. — It  was  very  injudicious  to  unite 
bees  of  a  suspected  stock  to  those  of  a 
healthy  colony  without  first  making  in- 
quiry, for  we  are  sorry  to  say  the  sample 
of  comb  sent  is  affected  with  foul  brood. 
It  will,   therefore,   be  necessary  to  keep  a 
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careful  watch  oil  the  hatching  brood  in 
sjjring  of  next  year  to  see  that  it  is  not 
diseased. 

[3550.]  raUni-fiUfd  Cojnhs. — In  reply  to  a 
query,  1  s<?e  you  say  in  your  last  issue 
(page  338)  that  when  combs  are  nearly  full 
of  pollen  the  usual  course  is  to  do  away 
with  them  as  being  worse  than  useless.  1. 
Would  this  apply  to  combs  the  upper  por- 
tion of  which  to  the  extent  of  one-half  or 
two-thirds,  is  filled  with  honey  and  re- 
mainder with  pollen  at  the  present  season? 
2.  Would  this  pollen  not  be  utilised  for 
brood  later  in  the  season  or  early  in  the 
spring,  or  be  removed  by  the  bees  if  not  so 
required,? — Sussex  Downs,  September  1. 

Reply. — Cells  half-filled  with  pollen 
and  remaining  half  with  honey  are  very 
useftil,  if  not  too  many  such  in  a  hive.  The 
honey  preserves  pollen  from  becoming  hard 
aud  useless,  and  serves  a  good  purpose  in 
early  spring.     2.   Yes. 


Mm%  fprn  ik  3PtL 


Casflc  Vary,  Somerset,  August  20. — 
My  bees  started  the  season  very  well.  The 
apple  blossom  here  was  superb,  the  best 
that  has  been  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  the 
bees  rapidly  gained  in  strength,  one  hive 
filling  the  end  frames  of  a  fifteen-frame 
hive  and  sealing  same  ovei^eautifvilly.  Bttt 
after  that  honey  came  m  slowly,  and 
weather  has  not  favoured  us  bee-keepers 
down  here.  With  supers  on  early,  and  from 
my  best  stock  I  got  only  twenty-one  sec- 
tions, and  from  other  hives  abottt  301b.  of 
extracted  honey. — R.  Litman. 


1«?  ^hm  to  (Eomf. 


*»*  W^e  are  requested  to  state  that  the  time  of  clotine; 
entries  fur  the  Derbyshire  B.K.A..  Show  lias  been  ex 
tended  to  September  10  (see  below). 

September  13,  at  "Woodstock  —Honey  f-how 
of  the  Oxfordshire  Bee-keepers'  Association  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Woodstock  Agricultural  and  Hoiticul- 
tural  Association.  Open  classes  for  single  1-lb.  secti  n, 
and  single  1-lb.  jar  extracted  honey.  Pi  izes  7s  6d  , 
5s.,  and  2s.  6d.  (entry  free).  Schedulas  f^-om  H  M. 
Turner,  Hon.  Sec,  The  Turl,  Oxford.  Entries  clode 
September  10. 

8epte'"ber  14  and  15,  in  Waverley  Market, 
EdinDurgh..— Eleventh  Exhibition  of  the  Midlothian 
B.K.A.  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society.    Entries  closed. 

September  14  and  15,  at  Derby.— Derbyshire 
B.K.A.  Twenty-third  Annual  Show  of  Hives.  Bees, 
aud  Honey  on  the  show  ground  of  the  Derbyshire 
Agricultural  Society.  Five  open  classes  for  honey,  and 
collection  of  bee-appliances.  Schedules  from  R.  H. 
Coltman,  Hon.  Sec.  D.BK.A.,  Burton-on-Trent 
Entries  close  September,  10. 

September  15,  16,  and  17,  at  C'ystal  Palac=!. 
— Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  &c.  HJntries 
closed. 


September  17  to  24,  at  the  Agricultural 
Hail,  Lonaon.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  and  Market  of  the  Grocery 
and  Kindred  Trades.  Numerous  classes  and  liberal 
prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  beeswax. 
Opon  to  all  British  Bee-keeoer«.  Schedules 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  B.C. 

Special  Notice. — In  connection  with  above  Show 
there  will  be  a  forking  Uxhibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey-production,  inchuling  Demon- 
gtrutions  with  Live  Bees  and  exti  acting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts.    iSee  large  advt.  p.  v.) 

October  4  to  7,  at  the  Agricultural  Ball, 
London.— Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy.  Farmers'  Association, 
tntries  closed 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

E.  L.  (Stirling). — Feeding  Bees  in  Autumn. 
Preventing  Swarming. — 1.  The  footnote 
below  recipe  mentioned  explains  what 
may  appear  a  discrepancy,  leaving  it 
optional  to  use  either  soluble  phenyll 
or  naphthol  beta  in  syrup  used.  As  a 
rule,  we  recommend  No.  6  recipe  for 
autumn  feeding.  2.  We  do  not  know 
what  "  book  by  a  hive  maker  "  you  refer 
to,  nor  can  we  endorse  anyone's  statement 
as  regards  the  efficacy  of  non-swarming 
hives  in  ensuring  the  prevention  of 
swarming.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
room  given  below  a  crowded  brood-nest 
in  early  summer  time  tends  to  prevent 
swarming,  because  it  allows  ior  a 
natural  extension  of  the  cluster  down- 
wards. And  if  the  added  space  contains 
frames — or  sections — fitted  with  founda- 
tion the  bees  will  start  work  on  the  latter 
very  readily.  Then  if  the  lower  cham- 
ber is  removed  bodily — bees,  combs,  and 
all — overhead,  it  relieves  the  crowded 
brood-nest,  by  starting  the  bees  on  the 
work  of  surplus  storing,  and  more  or  less 
pi'events  the  tendency  to  swarm.  3.  We 
are  obliged  for  note  re  misprint  ;  you  are 
right  in  this. 

Ax  Old  Stjbsceibeu  (Wilts).  ■ —  We  have 
no  means  of  judging  what  has  caused  the 
larvae  in  cells  to  die,  as  no  particulars 
are  sent  with  regard  to  what  may  have 
caused  the  trouble.  The  sealed  brood 
seems  in  normal  condition,  while  most 
of  the  uncapped  larvae  are  protruding 
from  the  cells.  Our  view  is  that  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  cause  this,  but 
what  that  "  something "  is  we  cannot 
even  guess. 

A.  Adams  (Maidstone). — Starting  Feeding 
for  Winter. — 1.  When  supers  are  re- 
moved and  contents  of  brood-chambers 
have  been  examined,  the  sooner  feed- 
ing-up  for  winter  is  begun  the  better. 
For  the  first  week  or  two  the  food  should 
be  given  slowly  to  stimulate  late  breed- 
ing ;  then  as  rajiidly  as  bees  will  take 
syrup  down,  so  that  the  food  may  be 
sealed  over  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
2.  We  do  not  know  where  fully-detailed 
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particulars  of  liow  to  make  a  good  ob- 
servatory hive  can  be  bad. 
W.  H.  Ley  (Stamford),  and  S.  Weight 
(Bury  St.  Edmunds).- — Hawking  or 
Peddling  Honey.  ■ —  You  will  find  a 
"  legal  opinion "  regarding  the  above 
question  on  page  354  of  this  issue,  which 
makes  the  matter  clear. 

A.  E.  Bea^beook  (Downton). — ^Age  of 
Queens. — Queen  bee  sent  is  of  the  native 
or  common  brown  variety.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  young  one,  but  age 
of  queens  cannot  be  safely  judged  from 
inspection  of  a  dead  insect. 

B.  W.  Lewis  Lloyd  (Rhyader). — Insect 
Nomenclature. — Tlie  specimen  sent  is 
one  of  the  saw-flies  (Sircx  (jinas). 

Honey  Sami^lcs. 

ShyX-OCK  (Macclesfield). — Honey  is  of  fair 
quality,  but  not  of  high  quality  for  table 
use.  We  cannot  define  the  source  from 
whence  your  sample  was  gathered,  as 
it  contains  an  admixture  of  honey  dew, 
which  spoils  it.  The  reddish  colour 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  from 
the  Trifolium  incarntitum  (crimson 
clover).  Honey  from  borage  is  rather 
dark  in  colour,  but  not  nearly  so  dark 
as  sample. 

G.  M.  (Leicester). — The  jar  sent  contains 
granulated  honey  of  very  Erood  quality. 
We  cannot  understand  why  there  should 
be  any  "  mystery  "  as  regards  contents  of 
jar. 

P.  L.  FisoN  (Leeds). — Sample  is  in  good 
condition  for  table  use  at  present,  but  we 
cannot  vovxch  for  its  keeping  well  after 
having  been  fermented. 

Dych  (Stafford). — Your  sample  is  almost 
wholly  honeydew.  It  is  unsuitable  for 
anytliing  but  bee-food. 

J.  C.  S.  (Handsworth). — Sample  is  only  fit 
for  bees'  use  as  food. 

C.  CosTEE  (Potters  Bar). — Both  samples 
are  good  for  so  adverse  a  season  as  this 
for  good  honey.  No.  1  is  bad  in  colour, 
but  No.  2  fully  equals  it  in  flavour. 

Suspected  Comhs. 

White  Heathee  (Cockermouth). — We  find 
foul  brood  of  old  standing  in  a  few  cells 
only  of  sample.  Nearly  all  sealed  cells 
are  empty,  the  contents  having  quite 
dried  up  or  gone.  We  should  not  think 
■of  using  such  combs,  but  melt  them 
down  for  wax. 

WiSTONiAN  (Colchester)  and  H.  Browx 
(Cheshire). — Samples  affected  with  foul 
larood. 

C.  E.  P.  (Glamorgan). — Sample  of  comb 
shows  a  xolain  outbreak  of  foul  brood.  It 
is  only  developing,  and  may  be  checked 
if  prompt  preventive  measures  are  taken. 

T.  Williams  (Lincoln).  —  We  find  no 
"  F.  B."  in  either  piece  of  comb,  but 
samples  are  unsuitable  for  judging  from  ; 
we  should  have  some  few  cells  with  a 
trace  of  fresh  larvse  in  them.     Sugar  as 


samples,  either  loaf  or  crystals,  is  suit- 
able for  bee-food  if  pure  cane,  but  beet 
sugar  is  not  good  for  bees. 
J.  B.  A.  (Lancashire). — There  are  traces  of 
foul  brood  in  comb.  Disease  is  not  of 
virulent  type,  judging  by  sample.  It 
seems  to  be  of  old  standing,  but  if  reme- 
dies are  used  the  bees  may  recover  now 
they  are  on  new  combs. 


Special    Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence ;  for  every  additional 
Three  words  or  under,  One  Fenny 

Advertisements  for  current  Issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

EALTHY    DEIVKN    BJfiK.S,    41bs.,   5s.,   'sibs.,   6s. 

Safe  delivery.   'Boxes  2s.,  returnable.    Davidson, 

Ex^ert,  Beecroft,  Basingstoke.  t)  Sg 

EBS     >()Jl    SALE,    about   20   strong    stocKs,    also 

quantity  of  Bee  Appliances.      Can    be    seen    by 

appointment.       Thomas     Keid,     80,    Mltcham-lane, 

Streatham,  S.W. 

OK  SALE,  i-tou  Light  Extracted  HONEY.      Sample 
and  price,  3d.    Barnes.  Burwell,  Camb?.       d  32 

WANl'ED,   SKCTIwNS  and  cWTriight   Extracted 
HONEY.    Sample,  and  lowest  price  delivered,  to 

HiSCOCK,  129,  Oxford-road,  Rea  ing d  34 

LOTS   HEALTHY    DRIVEN    BBES   FOR  SALE- 
3s.  6d.  per  lot.    Wooding,  Sutton,  Beds.        D  35 
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GUARANTEED  HEALTHY  DRIVEN  BEES,  1904 
Queens,  43.  to  5s.,  strong  stock  ;  fertile  queens, 
2a.  6d. ;  stocks  in  skeps,  well-provided  stores,  1904 
queens  (healthy),  12s.  6d.  to  13s.  6d.  W.  Woods,  Nor- 
niandv,  Guildford.     •  d  43 


w 


ANTED,     DRIVEJN     BJfiKS,     3  lots,-    -t  lb.    each. 
QuiLLlAM,  Ballacain.  Onchan,  Isle  of  Man.  D  36 
EST  "QUALITY  1-lb.  SCREW-CAP  HONEY  JARS", 
15s.  9d.  per  gross  in  3-g  oss  crates.    John  Harvie, 
1,  Royal  Terrace,  Springburn,  Glasgow.  d  31 

OR    SALE,    1    groSs    screw-top    .Tars    of    HONBY^ 
medium    coloured.       W.    Fake,    Massinghani, 
King's  Lynn. ^ p  42 

DRIVEN  BEES,  with  Queen,  3s.  6d.  per  lot,  package 
free.    H.  W.  Glover,  Fauld.  Tutbury,  Staffs. 

D  Jl  _ 

UEENS.  —  Virgins    from    Is.,    Fertiles    from    28., 
Nuclei,  7s.  6d.    Dawkins,  Sutton  Coldfleld. 

v^ 

RIVEN  BEES,  4s.  6d.  per  lot;  in  small  skep,  ls.6d. 
Clements,  Harbledown,  Canterbury.  d  39 


Q 

D 


J?EW  QUEENS,  cheap  to  clear  in  Introducing 
r  Travelling  Cages,  2s.  each.  SeeneT,  Tiddington- 
road,  Stratford-on-Avon. D  33 

FOR   SALE,     pure   bred     WHITE    WYAND0TTE3 
COCKERELS,    March    hatched,    6s.   each.       H. 
MoRG.iN,  Lone-lane,  Penalt,  Mon.  D  30 

A  TEW  TREE  FARM,  Wilsford,  Pewsey,  Wilts,  one 
I  mile  from  Woodborough  (G.W.R.  Stn.).— G.  T. 
SMITH  is  favoured  by  Lot,  Miles,  &  Sons,  who  are 
leaving  the  farm,  with  instructions  to  SELL  BY  AUC- 
TION, on  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  at  11.30  p.m., 
the  CONTENTS  of  APIARY,  consisting  of  30  Stocks 
of  Bees  in  frame-hives,  with  their  Honey;  "Cowan" 
Reversible  Extractor  and  sundry  Appliances  ;  also  150 
Head  Pure  Bred  Poultry,  consistingof  Black  Orpingtons, 
Black  Langshans,  Indian  Game,  White  Wyandottes,  Six 
"  Pocock's  "  Patent  Egg-boxes,  together  with  Live  and 
Dead  Farming  Stock. D  29 

STRONG  STOCKS  OF  BEES,  in  skeps,  for  sale,  12s.  6'1. 
each.    H.  Broughton,  Barrow-on-Humber,  Hull. 

^ D  VI 

UN'T  Hi^Hi  BIUNG!  Use  the  "  Burkitt"  Bee  Glove. 
Pronounced  success.  Very  light  in  substance. 
Unsolicited  testimonials  from  all  parts.  Price  23.  6d. 
per  pair.  With  self-adjusting  Sleeves,  3s.  6d.  per  pair, 
Post-free  from  Edward  Reynolds,  Sole  Maker,  And- 
over,  Hants.    Special  terms  to  agents.    

FINE  tested  1904  QUEENS,  reared  from  selected 
workers,  hardy  and  prolific,  3s.  6d.  each.  Bees 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.  for  5  lb.  lots  and  over.  Guaranteed 
healthy  and  safe  arrival.  WHITING,  Valley  Apiaries, 
Hundou,  Clai'e,  Suffolk.  c  96 
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HONEY   IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  intO'  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
August,  1904,  was  £2,250.— From  a  return 
furnished  to  the  Bee-Keepers'  Jotjrnal  by 
the  Statistical  Office.  H.M.  Customs. 


HONEY  SHOW  AT  BARNTON, 
CHESHIRE. 

In  connection  wit  a  the  Barnton  Floral 
and  Horticulaui'al  Society  a  show  of 
lioney  was  held  on  August  27.  The  en- 
tries were  very  satisfactoi'y.  considering 
the  unfox'tunate  season.  There  were  two 
classes  open  to  the  county  of  Cheshire  and 
members  of  the  C.B.K.A.,  along  with  six 
local  classes.  Mr.  W.  Bradburn,  Brook- 
lands,  Sale,  officiated  as  judge,  and  made 
the  following  awards  :  — 

Twelre  1-Ib.  Jars  Extracted  (Light)  Honen 
(Cnunti/).  —  1st,  J.  Pimlott,  Altrincham  ; 
2nd,  H.  Potts,  Button  ;  3rd,  W.  Cart- 
wrieht,  Moore,  Warrington  ;  v.h.c,  F. 
Wilkinson,  Button  ;  h.c,  G.  Lambert, 
Comberbach,  and  A.  Thorjie,  Wistaston. 

Beeswax  (1-/6.  Cal^e). — 1st,  G.  Lambert  ; 
2nd,  J.  Wrench,  Hartford  ;  3rd,  H.  Potts. 

Six  1-Jb.  Jars  Extracted  {Light)  Hoiiei/. — 
1st,  G.  Lambert ;  2nd,  T.  Clare,  Barnton  ; 
3rd,  J.  Wrench;  v.h.c,  N.  Yould,  Barn- 
ton ;  h.c,  W.  Lightfoot. 

Six  1-Ib.  Jars  Hoiun/  {ntltcr  than  Lii/Jit). — 
1st,  G.  Lambert  ;  2nd,  J.  Wrench";  3rd, 
W.  Lightfoot. 

Three  1-Ib.  Jars  Granulated  Iloiiei/. — 1st, 
G.   Lambert. 

One  Shallow-Frame  Comb-Honey  {for  Ex- 
tracting).— 1st,  G.  Lambert. 

Beeswax  i^-lb.  Cake). — 1st,  G.  Lambert  ; 
2nd,  W.  Lightfoot;  3rd,  T.  Lightfoot. 

Best  Honey  Trophy. — 1st,  G.  Lambert. — 
(Communicated. ) 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselve*  regy>on»ibl«  for  tht 
opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
ipondents  are  requested  lo  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
on'y  oTid  gire  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
giirily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
llhistrations  should  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
ll'*'  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

*»*  In  order  to  facilitate  refprrnce,  Corresfinndents, 
when  speaking  of  any  le'ter  or  query  preniointly  inserted. 
Will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  as  well 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appears, 

AMONG  THE   BEES. 

FOREIGN     HONEY     IMPORTS. 

[5633.]  The  general  opinion  prevails 
that  the  foreigner  is  flooding  our  markets, 
and  that  the  Colonial  imports  are  increas- 


ing at  an  accelerated  pace,  so  that  the 
home  product  will  be  crushed  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  home  honey  is 
in  increasing  demand — at  least,  at  a  pay- 
ing price — although,  from  the  producers' 
point  of  view,  we  would  all,  pex-haps,  like 
to  see  this  latter  feature  enhanced.  Being 
anxious  to  know  if  imported  honey  was  in- 
creasing in  bulk  or  value,  I  have  examined 
the  available  statistics,  with  the  result  that 
I  can  calm  the  minds  of  anxious  bee- 
keepers, and  report  that  for  over  a  dozen 
years  at  least  our  honey  imports  have  been 
practically  stationary,  and  that,  if  any- 
thing, they  have  rather  decreased.  Here 
is  a  table  showing  (A)  value  of  six  years' 
imports,  1892-97;  and  (B;,  1898-1903:  — 


A. 

1892  £62,528 

1893  29,087 

1894  33,472 

1895  41,302 

1896  29,296 

1897  21,861 

Total £217,546 


B. 

1898  £24,533 

1899  27,124 

1900  29,491 

1901  42,837 

1902  27,116 

1903  30,349 

Total £181,450 


Average...    £35,258         Average...    £30,242 

From  the  above  figures  I  deduce  several 
facts.  Leaving  out  the  abnormal  year  1892, 
each  of  the  six-year  periods  shows  a  total 
almost  identical  —  £181,450  —  and  both 
average  almost  exactly  £30,000  for  honey 
imports  each  year.  Once  in  each  of  the 
tables  it  will  be  seen  they  exceed  £40,000  ; 
while  in  one  instance  in  each  case  they 
fall  to  very  nearly  half  that  sum. 

The  reason  why  for  each  of  these 
points  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Thus,  in 
1895,  a  poor  season,  the  imports  were  high< 
leading  us  to  conchxde  that  the  Colonial 
and  foi'eigner  wished  to  compensate  us  for 
our  failux'e  by  sending  us  an  extra  suj^ply  ; 
but  this  argument  is  impaix'ed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  next  table  the  large  quantity 
occui'red  in  1901,  a  year  when  we  had  a 
splendid  yield.  And  then,  during  the  last 
two  years,  when  over  a  large  area  the 
honey-crop  was  next  to  a  failure,  we  were 
favoured  with  consignments  rather  below 
the  average.  This  last  fact  is  somewhat  of 
a  Duzzle  to  me,  as  I  would  have  expected 
a  large  influx. 

I  had  compiled  other  tables  showing  the 
imports  for  the  first  six  and  the  last  six 
months  of  the  above  years,  and  for  the 
winter  and  summer  periods,  but  I  need  not 
inflict  them  on  readers.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient simply  to  state  that  for  the  periods 
January  to  June  and  July  to  Becember  the 
amount  is  px-etty  evenly  divided.  But  for 
the  winter  and  summer  pex'iods  the  case  is 
quite  different.  Almost  double  the  quan- 
tity is  imported  from  Apx'il  to  September 
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compared  with  the  supply  sent  us  in  the 
six  months  October  to  March.  Several 
years  the  disparity  is  far  greater.  Thus 
in  1895  it  stood  as  31  to  11,  or  almost  three 
times  as  great,  and  in  1902  as  21  is  to  5, 
or  more  than  four  times.  All  over,  it  is 
about  11,000  during  the  winter  season  to 
20,000  during  the  summer,  whereat  I  am 
again  puzzled,  as  I  should  have  thought 
the  astute  importer  would  have  kept  up 
the  supply  when  the  home  product  could 
not  be  got,  and  so  introduce  most  in  our 
dead  season. 

The  value  of  the  imports  varies  very 
considerably  for  the  different  months  at 
times.  Thus,  one  month  of  June  it  reached 
£10,000,  and  one  February  fell  as  low  as 
£250.  The  2:)erpetual  fluctuation  shows 
that  no  well-marked  law  or  rule  exists  re- 
gulating the  flow  of  foreign  honey  to  our 
shores.  If  such  prevailed  we  could  take 
special  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the 
month  of  January  this  year  showed  a  re- 
cord for  smallness,  for  only  £161  worth  of 
honey  is  recorded  as  imported  during  that 
month  as  against  an  average  of  rather  over 
£1,000  for  that  month,  and  at  least  in  one 
case  £13,000.  Going  back  to  another  six- 
year  period  anterior  to  1897— viz.,  from 
1891  to  1896 — we  find  imports  higher  still, 
as  they  amount  to  over  £234,000,  giving  an 
average  of  £39,000  against  £36,000  and 
£30,000  in  my  table.  Whatever  these 
statistics  prove,  they  certainly  show  that 
the  foreigner  is  not  seizing  on  our  dioney 
market.— D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


FOUL  BROOD  INSPECTION. 

THE  PRACTICAL   SIDE    OF   THE   QUESTION. 

[5634.]  I  have  been  waiting  for  an  abler 
hand  than  mine  to  follow  Mr.  Swabey  in 
his  remarks  (page  335  of  B.B.J.)  regard- 
ing the  practical  side  of  the  question  as 
to  inspectors'  visits.  Taking  for  granted 
that  the  insiDector  would  bei  a  pro]3erly 
qualified  expert,  not  a  just-fledged  third 
class  one,  it  is  amusing  to  imagine 
such  a  man  visiting,  say,  Mr.  Wood- 
ley's  apiary  when  fully  supered,  and 
beginning  to  pull  the  supers  off  one 
by  one  when  getting  at  the  brood- 
nest  in  order  to  16ok  for  foul  brood, 
as  some  of  your  correspondents  seem  to 
imagine  he  would  do.  Why,  if  the  need 
arose  he  would  lift  the  supers  off  in  a 
bunch  if  not  too  heavy,  as  I  have  myself 
done  in  scores  of  cases.  But  I  think  your 
correspondents  are  making  "a  mountain 
of  a  molehill,"  for  a  foul-brood  in-- 
specter  would  want  to  get  most,  if  not  all, 
of  his  inspections  over  in  spring  before 
supering  was  begun,  and  later  on  in  the 
season  he  would  find  plenty  to  do  in 
apiaries  where  disease  was  known  to  exist 
without  interfering  with  those  which  were 


in  fjill,  prosperous  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  did  visit  a  large  apiary  later 
on  he  would  only  be  too  pleased  to  stand 
by  and  let  the  owner  open  a  stock  or  two 
for  inspection,  and  then  judge  for  himself 
if  he  might  take  the  rest  for  granted, 
knowing  that  he  was  urgently  wanted  else- 
where. After  more  than  a  dozen  years' 
costly  experience  of  foul  brood,  I  do  not 
think  that  bee-keepers  need  be  so  very 
much  afraid  of  the  inspector  spreading 
disease  by  carrying  mfect'on  about.  There 
is  some  risk,  no  doubt,  but  not  a  great  one, 
because  we  know  that  healthy  stocks  exist 
amongst  diseased  ones  for  season  after 
season.  I  have  examined  up  to  fifty  stocks 
of  my  own  in  one  day  in  spring,  some 
healthy  and  some  diseased,  and  found  the 
healthy  stocks  none  the  worse,  although 
I  did  not  disinfect  my  clothes.  I 
had  also  a  stock  under  my  supervision 
for  several  years  which  remained  per- 
fectly healthy,  although  I  examined  them 
carefully  at  least  twice  each  spring,  wear- 
ing the  same  clothes  as  what  perhaps  an 
hour  previously  I  had  on  when  amongst 
my  own  hives,  some  of  which  were  diseased. 
My  experience  is  that  stocks  which  are 
healthy  in  spring  remain  (in  a  normal 
season)  healthy  throughout  the  year. 

I  am  very  careful  myself  never  to  allow 
bees  to  get  at  any  comb  or  food  but  their 
own  on  my  premises.  My  roofs  are  all  bee- 
tight,  so  that  when  feeding  no  robbers 
could  get  in.  If  an  odd  bee  gets  into  my 
honey-room  it  never  gets  out  again  alive. 
Unfortunately,  my  neighbours  will  not  do 
likewise,  the  result  being  that  every  spring 
I  find  it  necessary  to  clear  out  some 
diseased  hives,  which  are  replaced  each 
autumn  with  driven  bees  (I  worked  on  the 
non-swarining  system).  If  the  disease  once 
gets  a  hold  in  Mr.  Farmer's  neighbourhood 
he  will  soon  be  as  eager  for  compulsory 
powers  as  others  are.  All  stocks  in  this 
neighbourhood  appear  to  be  healthy  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  in  April  last,  when  making  a 
friendly  examination  of  some  stocKs, 
I  found  a  bee-less  hive,  in  wlrich  was 
some  dead  brood,  that  I  strongly  sus- 
pected of  being  "foul."  The  owner  pro- 
mised that  he  would  burn  them;  but 
to  my  surprise,  I  found,  in  July, 
that  he  had  used  some  of  these  combs 
for  a  swami,  and  the  others  were  thrown 
out  in  the  ojien  garden.  There  would  be 
nearly  20  lb.  of  honey  in  the  combs,  a  rare 
feast  for  the  bees  ;  but  what  about  next 
year,  if  these  combs  were  diseased  ?  All 
stocks  up  north  here  are  sent  to  the 
heather,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to 
place  a  lot  of  inferior  honey  outside  in  the 
garden  to  fill  the  hives  up  ready  for  the 
heather.  What  a  glorious  way  of  sjDread- 
ing  foul  brood  I  I  send  name,  and  sign — 
NoxDESCEiPT,  Northumberland,  Septem- 
ber 10. 
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EXPERTS  AND  FOUL  BROOD. 

[5635.]  Mr.  Woodley,  in  his  "Notes  by 
the  Way  "  (5616,  page  333),  takes  it  for 
granted  that  an  expert  on  "  tour "  takes 
no  precautions  to  disinfect  himself  or  his 
appliances.  Many  things  have  been  done 
in  the  past  that  are  not  done  now,  and  I 
think  experts  are  quite  alive  to  the  terribly 
infectious  nature  of  foul  brood.  If  an  ex- 
pert takes  measures  not  to  handle  diseased 
stocks  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  to  disinfect  himself  and  his  appliances, 
there  is  very  little  fear  of  his  spreading  the 
disease.  Can  any  one  give  a  well-authenti- 
cated case  where  an  expert  has  ever  carried 
the  disease  to  a  healthy  apiary,  after  dis- 
infecting his  hands  and  ap]iliances  ?  May 
I  also  remark  that  if  an  inspector  had  com- 
pulsory powers,  he  would  not  need  either 
to  obtain  consent  of,  or  make  conditions 
with  the  owner  of  an  apiary  before  examin- 
ing his  stocks.  With  regard  to  the 
''  sinister  suggestions,"  my  remarks  were 
based  on  actual  experience,  but  if  the  cap 
fits  Mr.  Woodley  I  cannot  help  it.  An  ex- 
pert does  not  always  call  on  a  member  with 
the  idea  of  "  teaching  "  him  ;  though,  no 
doubt,  there  are  many  things  that  the 
younger  generation  might  teach  the  graml- 
mothers — apart  from  "  sucking  eggs  " — if 
they  would  be  willing  to  learn. — J. 
Herrod,  Trentside  Apiary,  Sutton-on- 
Trent,  Newark. 

KEEPING    COMB-HONEY  LIQUID. 

[5636.]  Referring  to  Mr.  WoodJey's  re- 
marks in  his  "  Notes  by  the  Way  "  (5626, 
page  352),  it  would  be  interesting  to  myself 
— and,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  my  brother  bee- 
keepers— to  know  by  what  method  comb- 
honey  is  kept  in  a  liquid  state  during  the 
cold  winter  months,  as  my  own  experience 
has  been  with  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  that  it  granulates  in  cold 
weather.  I  trust  Mr.  A¥oodley  will  give  his 
younger  brethren  in  the  craft  the  benefit  of 
his  method  of  preservation  of  comb-honey 
in  liquid  form. — Josh.  D.  Watts,  Lower 
Edmonton,   September  9. 

REMEWS    OF  FOREIGN   JOURNALS. 

By  "Nemo." 
In  Le  Bucher  Beige  M.  Reidenbach  pro- 
pounds, new  ideas  with  respect  to  disinfec- 
tion of  hives.  He  says  it  is  well  known 
that  bacteria  are  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  in  hives,  but  these  are  in  a 
measure  protected  from  the  depredations 
of  these  microbes  by  the  formic  acid, 
tartaric  acid,  and  ethereal  oils  of  the 
nectar.  Formic  acid  in  small  quantity  is 
found  in  the  poison  of  bees,  but  exists  in 
much  larger  quantity  in  the  larvte,  and  in 
combs  that  have  been  bred  in.  He  was 
able  to  extract  from  a  piece  of  comb  weigh- 


ing 41  grammes  about  36  milligrammes  of 
formic    acid.      He    found    none    in    virgin 
comb.     He    concludes    that    the    object   of 
this   acid    is^^to   preserve   the   nitrogenous 
food  of  the  larvse,  and  consequently  to  pre- 
vent  fermentation   and   resulting  disease. 
Damp    prevents    the    evaporation    of    this 
disinfectant,    and    predisposes    colonies    to 
disease  ;  therefore  it  is  important  to  secure 
good  ventilation,  so  as  not  to  deprive  the 
hive  of  its  weapon  against  the  bacilli.     An- 
other means  of  disinfection  is  in  the  tar- 
taric acid  found  in,  the  head-glands,  which 
for  a  long  time  were  supposed  to  contain 
formic  acid.      M.   Reidenbach's  researches 
have  shown  this  to  be  so,   for  formic  acid 
is  very  volatile  and  is  rapidly  dissipated  in 
the  air,  but  he  found  appreciable  quanti- 
ties of  acid  in  the  dry  royal-jelly  several 
years  old,  which  showed  it  to  be  not  formic 
but  tartaric  acid.      This   not   only  inverts 
cane  sugar,   but   is  of  greater  importance 
in  the  food  of  larvfe,  as  it  changes  by  oxi- 
dation into  formic  acid.     A  third  means  of 
disinfection  is   in   the  ethereal   oils  found 
in  honey.        It  is  these   that   produce   the 
aroma    escaping   from    the   hive   during   a 
rapid  ingathering,  or  that  attract  the  bees 
to  the  flowers,  and  give  to  plants  like  fen- 
nel, mint,  and  thyme  their  healing  virtues. 
Their   action   in    a   colony   is    inestimable, 
and  they  assist  in  preparing  a  healthy  fooi, 
and    while    arresting   the    development    of 
bacilli  give  vigour  to  the  colony.   An  active 
and  vigorous  colony  produces  a  large  quan- 
tity of  formic  and  tartaric  acid,   and  with 
a  rapid  flow  of  nectar  the  ethereal  oils  in- 
crease and  the  bees  are  in  a  good  condition 
to  defend  themselves  against  foul  brood. 
He   concludes  by   advising   the  bee-keeper 
to  look  after  the  sanitary  conditions  of  his 
hives,    to   be   sure  that  they  have  proper 
ventilation    and    good    food — in   fact,    that 
they  should  be  in  a  state  to  always  produce 
the  natural  disinfectants  to  maintain  the 
colony  in  a  healthy  condition.   There  would 
then  be  little  to  fear  from  foul  brood. 

In  the  Bochy  Mnuiifaln  Bee  Journal  H.  C. 
Moorhouse  says  that  spreading  brood  in 
spring  does  not  always  pay.  Others  things 
being  equal,  the  colony  will  expand  the 
brood-nest  as  fast  as  there  are  bees  to 
properly  take  care  of  the  brood.  He  also 
concludes  that  stimulative  feeding  does  not 
always  pay,  and  that  it  only  pays  to  feed  for 
stimulative  purposes  when  the  colony  is  in 
actual  need  of  the. food  for  consumption. 

The  Corrispondenza  Api.sfica  publishes 
some  reminiscences  of  a  M.  Fe  lele  Federici, 
a  noted  Italian  bee-keeper.  M.  Federici, 
speaking  about  the  possibility  of  people 
becoming  prosperous  from  bee-keeping, 
and  after  instancing  C.  Dadant,  who  went 
to  America  a  poor  man  and  became  very 
well-to-do,  mentioned  a  friend  of  his  wlio 
was    a    very    small    proprietor    and    who 
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was  persuaded  to  start  bee-keeping 
fifteen  years  ago.  Last  year  this  friend 
said,  "  When  I  decided  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice, my  family  was  in  a  very  critical  con- 
dition. We  had  debt  amounting  to  8,000 
francs,  and  we  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
To-day  I  have  no  debts,  and  I  have  pui-- 
chased  two  pieces  of  land,  have  several 
thousand  francs  laid  by,  and  I  lead  an 
honourable  life.  I  have  two  sons,  who, 
instead  of  becoming  lawyers  or  doctors,  will 
follow  as  b&e^keepers." 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  we  find  the 
following  recipe  for  honey  and  almond 
cream: — Honey,  1  oz.  ;  powdered  castile 
soap,  i  oz.  ;  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  13  oz.  ; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  ^  drachm  ;  oil  of 
bergamot,  ^  drachm  ;  oil  of  cloves,  7 
drops  ;  balsam  of  Peru,  ^  drachm  ;  liquid 
potassa,  i  drachm.  Mix  the  oils  with  the 
balsam,  then  mix  the  honey  with  the  soap  ; 
add  enough  of  the  potassa  to  make  a  nice 
cream  ;  add  this  to  the  first  mixture,  and 
beat  for  several  minutes. 

In  Le  Bucher  Beige  M.  van  Hay  does 
not  advise  making  artificial  swarms  in 
districts  where  honey  harvests  are 
abundant,  and  where  the  pasturage  is 
poor  he  considers  moderate-sized  natural 
swarms  give  the  best  results.  In  the 
same  journal  M.  Levieux  relates  that 
he  Americanised  one  of  his  hives  with 
one  of  the  highly-praised  golden  queens. 
He  received  her  in  September,  and  in  the 
spring,  although  the  population  increased, 
few  bees  flew  any  great  distance,  and  only 
circled  round  the  hive,  to  return  as  quickly 
as  possible.  This  colony  perished,  as  the 
queen  becamei  a  drone-breeder.  M.  Levieux 
attributes  the  idleness  of  this  race  to  the 
climat©  being  too  cold. 

In  U  AbciJlr  de  VAisnc  a  recipe  is  given  of 
a  simple  apifuge  : — Collect  elder  flowers 
when  fully  blown,  or  just  as  they  are  com- 
mencing to  fade,  remove  them  from  the 
green  stalk,  and  place  them  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  jar,  not  more  than  three-quarters 
full,  then  cover  with  strong  vinegar,  and 
allow  it  to  infuse  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  taking  care  to  keep  the  jar 
covered  with  paper.  It  is  then  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  placed  in  well-corked 
bottles  for  use  as  required  during  opera- 
tions with  bees.  Before  oj)ening  hives 
some  of  this  vinegar  is  rubbed  on  hands, 
and  if  repeated  from  time  to  time  not  a 
bee  will  sting.  The  writer  has  used  this 
apifuge  now  for  three  years,  and  asserts 
that  it  has  always  been  efficacious  even  in 
long  and  delicate  operations. 

We  read  in  L'Apiculfcur  that  at  the 
Congress  of  Bee-keepers,  held  in  Paris  on 
July  12  last,  the  Abbe  Bede  asked  the 
opinion  of  those  present  on  the  beating  of 
honey,    and  whether  it  was  always  done. 


The  replies  showed  that  two  methods  were 
employed  for  obtaining  nice  granulated 
honey,  namely  stirring  and  beating. 
Honey  is  stirred  before  putting  into  jars  to 
make  fine  granulation,  and  is  beaten  up  to 
make  it  white  and  smooth  like  butter.  M. 
Beuve  added  that  the  beating  up  must  be 
done  during  warm  weather  and  when  the 
air  is  dry.  However,  it  was  a  process  that 
was  going  out  of  favour,  and  did  not  im- 
prove honey.  At  the  same  meeting  a 
resolution  was  passed  asking  the  Apicul- 
tural  Societies  to  encourage  the  translation 
of  foreign  books  on  bees,  and  to  purchase 
rare  apicultural  works. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d' Ajnculture 
de  Tunisie  M.  Lukomski  says  that  the 
poison  of  bees  is  endowed  with  most  power- 
ful antipyretic  properties,  more  so  even 
than  quinine,  and  is  a  specific  in  fevers,  a 
few  stings  being  sufficient  to  arrest  inter- 
mittent fever  or  malaria,  even  in  its  worst 
form.  All  the  hymenoptera,  humble  and 
other  bees,  wasps,  and  hornets,  have  the 
same  property. 

The  Bieneinoiiischaf  niches  Centralblaft 
states  that  M.  Ziche  has  succeeded  in 
wintering  a  swarm  of  bees  without  combs 
for  them  to  cluster  upon.  The  hive  was 
placed  in  an  attic  above  a  r'oom  that  was 
well  healed,  and  the  swarm  was  fed  with 
liquid  honey.  Up  to  the  month  of  March 
last  the  bees  had  not  built  any  combs.  It 
has,  however,  become  a  good  colony  during 
the  season. 


HOMES    OF    THE   HONEY   BEE. 

THE   APIARIES   OF   OUR   READERS. 

The  workman-likei  apiary  of  Mr.  W. 
Vokins,  shown  on  opposite  page,  is  in  no 
v/ay  suggestive  of  its  owner  having  made 
his  first  start  with  bees  in  skeps  so  recently 
as  1901  ;  especially  when  we  learn  that  all 
the  hives  seen  are  home-made.  Knowing, 
also,  that  Mr.  Vokins'  wife  and  daughters 
are  the  willing  assistants  who  have  helped 
our  friend  in  his  rapid  jDrogress  as  a  bee- 
keeper, we  are  glad  tO'  see  them  shown  in 
the  photo  along  with  himself.  For  the  rest, 
the  following  useful  "  Notes  "  need  no  addi- 
tion from  us.     He  says:  — 

"In  answer  to  your  request  for  a  few 
notes  to  accompany  the  photo  of  my 
apiary,  I  first  began  bee-keeping  in  March, 
1901,  with  two  skeps,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  season  got  two  swainns  from  same  ; 
but  in  the  autumn  I  lost  the  two  parent 
stocks  through  robbing.  However,  I  bor- 
rowed an  old  copy  of  Cowan's  '  Guide 
Book,'  and  made  four  hives  out  of  old 
boxes,  etc.,  in  a  rough-and-ready  way,  but 
compared  with  my  later  hives  these  first 
attemjDts  are  a  disgrace  to  the  rest.  My 
advice,  therefore,  is  get  good  new  stuff 
and    make    your    hives    well  ;     it    will    be 
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found  by  far  the  best  in  the  end.  Attheback 
of  hives  are  my  wife  and  two-  daughters 
and  myself,  all  of  whom  render  me  great 
assistance  in  such  bee-work  as  fixing  foun- 
dation, etc.  I  am  afraid  the  hives  look 
too  much  crowded,  but  I  have  painted  the 
alighting  boards  of  various  distinct  colours 
- — white,  black,  yellow,  red,  etc.,  so  as  to 
give  the  queens  and  bees  a  fair  chance  of 
finding  their  home.  Last  year  I  took 
several  lots  of  bees  from  trees.  On  one 
occasion  I  laboured  ten  hours  in  getting 
10  lb.  of  honey,  so  you  see  there  is  not 
much  profit  in  that  sort  of  job.  I  found 
one  gi'eat  drawback  in  my  working  arose 
from  buying  some  foundation  from  a  man 
in    Kidderminster,     and     afterv/ards    dis- 


find  it  is  no  use  looking  at  every  sixpence 
spent,  and  wondering  if  it  will  ever  come 
back.  I  have,  however,  had  a  good  num- 
ber of  swarms  this  year.  One  that  came 
off  on  June  14  has  now  nine  frames  of 
honey  above  brood-nest,  and  three  came 
out  on  June  29,  united  in  one  lot,  and 
were  hived  in  one  hive  on  twenty  frames 
filled  with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  On 
August  2  I  took  30  lb.  of  honey  from  this 
lot.  I  have  not  yet  ventured  on  showing 
honey,  as  I  am  quite  a  young  hand  at 
the  craft.  Indeed,  I  have  never  even 
heard  a  lecture  on  bee-keeping  nor  had 
any  expert  advice  whatever,  so  what  little 
I  know  is  entirely  gained  from  the  '  Guide 
Book.'      I    have    also   always    found    that 
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covered  to  my  loss  that  the  bees  will  not 
work  on  it.  I  now  buy  all  my  foundation 
from  a  well-known  dealer.  I  also  got  some 
hybi'id  queens  from  the  same  dealer,  and 
find  they  are  working  wonderfully  well. 
As  seen  in  the  photo,  I  have  a  good  number 
of  hives,  seventeen  of  them  being  occupied, 
the  rest  are  made  ready  and  waiting  for 
driven  bees.  Last  year  I  drove  ten  or  a 
dozen  lots,  but  only  brought  two  safely 
through  winter,  so  I  hope  to  do  better  this 
time.  I  cannot  boast  of  any  great  '  takes  ' 
of  honey,  as  my  short  experience  has  been 
in  bad  seasons.  I  have  not  taken  more 
than  Ig  cwt.  of  surplus  this  year,  but  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  get  back  some  of  my 
outlay  when  a  good  honey  flow  comes.     I 


v;henever  I  departed  from  its  teachings 
I  always  did  wrong,  especially  in  in- 
troducing queens  to  only  a  small  number 
of  bees.  I  have  also  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
your  valuable  journal,  from  which  I  have 
gained  a  lot  of  good  advice,  especially 
from  its  query  and  reply  column,  from 
which  I  have  invariably  been  able  to  get 
useful  advice,  given  to  other  inquirers.  I 
am  afraid  these  few  notes  are  not  either 
very  interesting  or  useful,  as  I  only  class 
myself  as  a  beginner  ;  but  I  hope  to  keep 
going  step  by  step  until  I  gain  the  experi- 
ence which  makes  one's  notes  useful. 
I  wish  all  brother  bee-keepers  a  good 
harvest  from  the  season  which  is  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close." 
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[3551.]  A  Beginner^  Queries. — Will  you 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  following  :  — 
I  started  bee-keeping  in  November,  1903, 
with  a  stock  on  eight  frames.  After 
studying  Mr.  Cowan's  "  Guide  Book," 
and  following  its  guidance,  I  have 
been  successful  in  the  various  mani- 
pulations required  since  that  time. 
Owing  to  swarms  from  my  first  stock,  I 
now  have  three  colonies  in  frame-hives, 
two  of  them  supered,  with  one  shallow- 
frame  box  each.  On  examining  my  three 
hives  on  August  27  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  condition,  I  found  about  five  or  six 
of  the  shallow-frames  on  each  of  the  two 
swarms  well  stored  with  honey,  while  the 
brood-ne|st  of  the  parent  hive  is  very 
crowded  with  bees.  The  other  two  stocks 
had  in  their  brood-chambers  eight  and 
nine  frames  resjoectively,  and  all  well 
covered  with  bees.  Not  feeling  disjjosed  to 
buy  an  extractor  this  year  for  so  small 
an  amount  of  surplus  honey,  I  took  the 
excluders  off,  and  replaced  the  supers. 
I  therefore  ask  :  1.  Will  the  bees  remove 
the  honey  now  in  supers  down  into  the 
brood-nests,  as  there  appears  to  be  very 
little  honey  stored  below  ?  There  was  a 
little  brood  in  centre  frames,  but  nob 
much.  I  may  say  that  bees  were  fed  gently 
in  spring,  according  to  "Guide  Book," 
until  the  end  of  May  this  year.  2.  Seeing, 
then,  that  I  have  plenty  of  bees,  ten  shal- 
low-frames of  hnnt'v,  along  with  some  little 
sealed  food  in  brdod-nests  stored  around 
the  margin  of  the  combs,  my  next  question 
is  :  Can  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  what 
kind  of  honey-producing  district  this  will 
be  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  has  be^n 
a  very  dry  season  ?  3.  Also,  do  you  know 
of  any  means  of  taking  honey  from  combs 
without  the  aid  of  an  extractor  ?  Any  ad- 
vice you  can  give  with  regard  to  my  future 
management  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
I  send  name  for  reference,  and  sign — 
WALL.4.SEY,  Liscard,  Cheshire,  Septem- 
ber 1. 

Reply. — 1.  After  removal  of  queen-ex- 
cluders, it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
bees  will  cai'ry  the  sealed  honey  in  shallow- 
frames  to  the  body-box  below.  Indeed, 
the  probability  is  that  the  bees  will  take 
possession  of  surplus  chambers  and  remain 
there  all  winter.  To  jorevent  this  occur- 
ring, lift  off  the  shallow-frames,  and  place 
on  top-bars  of  body-box  a  couple  of  quilts 
(with  feed-hole  in  centre).  The  shallow- 
frames  are  then  replaced,  and  —  after 
scratching  or  bruising  the  surface  of  cell- 
cappings  of  one  frame— lay  on  a  single 
light  quilt  of  calico  weighted  down  to  pre- 
vent bees  from  escaping  at  top,  and  cover 
all  down.     Examine  in  a  day  or  two,  and 


if  uncapped  honey  is  gone,  repeat  the 
operation  with  other  capped  combs  till 
all  is  carried  down.  The  object  aimed 
at  is  to  keep  brood-chamber  warm  while 
chilling  the  shallow-frame  box,  and  so 
inducing  bees  to  remove  the  food  below. 
2.  Our  jjersonal  experience,  dated  a  dozen 
or  more  years  ago,  of  Liscard  is  rather 
against  it  as  a  honey  district  ;  but  your 
experience  of  this  year  is  fairly  good  for 
so  poor  a  honey  season  as  this  has  been 
in  Cheshire.  3.  There  is  only  one  way — 
viz.,  the  method  of  slicing  np  combs  and 
straining  them  through  a  bag  of  muslin 
or  flannel  in  front  of  a  fire.  Tliis  was  the 
only  plan  used  before  the  .honey  extractor 
came  into  use. 

[3552.]  T'^nifinci  Bees  after  Driving. — 
Will  you  kindly  advise  me  in  your  valu- 
able B.B..J.  on  the  following  subject?  I 
have  the  offer  of  three  skeps  of  bees  from 
a  person  four  miles  from  home  for  the 
trouble  of  driving  them.  My  difficulty  is  : 
I  want  to  drive  the  three  lots  into  one  skep, 
which  latter  I  shall  have  to  take  with  me. 
I  therefore  ask  :  1.  How  should  I  proceed 
in  order  to  avoid  losing  some  bees  ?  Also, 
what  time  would  be  suitable  for  operating? 
— Dr.  John  Herbert,  Neath,  September  5 

Reply. — The  safest  plan  will  be  to  pro- 
vide a  couple  of  bags  of  cOarse  scrim-cloth 
(or  very  open  canvas)  in  addition  to  the 
skep  for  driving  bees  into.  The  bags  should 
be  large  enough  at  open  end  to  allow 
of  them  being  passed  over  the  skep.  When 
the  first  lot  is  driven,  pass  the  mouth  of 
bag  over  open  end  of  skep,  and,  while  hold- 
ing the  skep  and  bag  firmly  in  your  hands, 
v/ith  a  sudilen  jerk  throw  the  bees  into 
bag,  and  then  quickly  secure  the  mouth 
with  string,  and  hang  up  till  ready  for 
starting  homewards.  Do  the  same  with 
second  lot  of  bees.  The  third  lot  may  be 
secured  in  the  skep  for  carrying  home. 
Then  hive  the  driven  bees  at  dusk  same 
day  by  throwing  the  first  lot  from  skep 
in  front  of  frame-hivji,  and  when  part  have 
run  in,  throw  out  a  lot  from  bag  on  top 
of  the  others,  and  so  on  with  the  third 
lot,  thus  letting  them  unite  of  themselves 
by  running  into  the  frame-hive. 

[3553.]  Queen  Killed  and  Cast  Out.— I 
should  like  to  have  your  opinion  and  ad- 
vice on  the  following.  I  enclose  a  dead 
queen  bee  ;  can  you  tell  me  if  she  is  a  young 
or  old  queen,  also  could  you  name  the 
possible  cause  of  death  ?  I  am  quite  a  be- 
ginner in  bee-keeping,  only  having  started 
in  June  last,  when  I  bought  a  very  weak 
stock  on  six  frames  headed  by  a  two-year- 
old  queen.  My  object  was  not  honey  this 
season,  but  experience  and  study.  I  have 
made  a  point  of  strengthening  the  stock, 
and  it  is  considered  a  strong  one  on  ten 
frames.  I  was  anticipating  going  through 
the  winter  and  starting  well  in  the  spring. 
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but  about  three  weeks  ago  queen-cells  began 
to  make  their  api^'earance,  which  the  bees 
have  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  one 
cell,  from  which,  to  all  appearance,  a  queen 
has  hatched  out.  Last  Saturday,  during 
the  afternoon,  I  happened  to  be  watching 
the  flight-board,  being  suspicious  that  the 
old  queen  had  suddenly  gone  or  met  with 
an  accident,  there  being  no  signs  of  her 
laying,  when  I  saw  a  queen  come  out  on 
the  flight-board.  No  commotion  was  made, 
however,  but  away  she  flew.  1  waited,  and 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  her 
return  and  just  as  quietly  re-enter  the 
hive.  (There  are  no  drones  to  speak  of,  as 
they  have  been  killed  and  turned  out.) 
The  following  day  I  found  the  queen  I  send 
you  dead  outside  the  hive.  I  am  now  un- 
doubtedly without  a  queen,  and  have  just 
ordered  a  young  fertile  one  from  one  of  your 
advertisers,  tin  Sunday,  the  day  I  found 
the  dead  queen,  the  hive  was  attacked  by 
robbers,  but  I  was  fortunately  able  to  stop 
it  before  any  serious  damage  was  done. 
My  hive  is  now  quite  minus  of  eggs  or 
brood  of  any  description,  and  not  parti- 
cularly strong  in  stores.  Have  I  anything 
to  fear  if  I  at  once  introduce  new  queen  ; 
also,  can  you  account  for  the  queen  sent 
being  killed  off  so  late  in  the  season  ?  Any 
information  or  instruction  from  you  will 
be  greatly  valued. — S.  Fielder,  Roseville, 
Bramhall,  Cheshire. 

Reply. — Queen  is  evidently  a  virgin, 
but  seems  to  have  been  "  balled,"  as  all 
pubescence  (or  hairiness)  has  gone.  You 
should  have  made  quite  sure  that  stock  was 
queenless  before  introducing  another. 

[3554.]  Changing  Locations  for  Bcc- 
Hivcs. — I  would  esteem  it  a  great  favour 
if  you  would  say  :  1.  Would  I  be  doing 
right  in  changing  the  situation  of  my  bees 
about  350  yards  fi'om  where  they  were  be- 
fore I  took  them  to  the  heather  ?  I  want 
to  bring  them  to  their  new  stands  right 
fi'om  the  moors.  2.  Which  is  the  most 
humane  method  of  killing  an  old  queen 
one  wants  to  supersede?  Thanking  you  in 
advance^ — H.  Jackson,  Co.  Durham,  Sep- 
tember 10. 

Reply. — 1.  There  will  be  no  risk  of 
losing  bees  by  changing  locations  as  pro- 
posed. The  fact  of  hive  being  away  at 
the  moors  for  several  weeks  entirely  re- 
moves any  chance  of  bees  returning  to 
their  original  home-stands.  2.  By  press- 
ing the  thorax  sharply  a  queen  bee  is  killed 
in  a  second  of  time. 

[3555.]  Beginners  and  Increasing  Stochs. 
— I  am  a  beginner  in  bee-keeping,  having 
but  one  hive,  consisting  of  a  strong  Eng- 
lish stock  on  ten  frames.  I  want  to  have 
two  or  three  hives  for  next  year's  work, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  to  you.  if  you  would 


tell  me  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  in- 
creasing my  stocks.  Shall  I  wait  until 
next  year,  and  then  buy  a  stock  or  a 
swarm,  or  could  I  now  buy  some  driven 
bees,  put  them  in  a  hive  together  with, 
say,  three  frames  of  brood  and  bees  from 
old  hive,  and  three  frames  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation?  1.  Is  it  too  late  for  this 
last  plan,  and  would  it  be  necessary  to 
feed  until  the  driven  lot  had  got  20  lb.  of 
stores?  2.  If  I  adopt  the  latter  plan, 
would  it  be  best  to  fill  up  the  old  hive  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  or  leave  them 
to  winter  on  the  seven  frames  now  in  the 
hive?  3.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Canadian 
balsam  is  a  good  honey  plant?  I  enclose 
name  and  address,  and  sign — A  Beginnek, 
Putney.,  September  5. 

Reply. — 1.  The  "  cheapest  "  way  is  to 
increase  by  artificial  swarming,  as  directed 
in  the  "  Guide  Book  "  ;  but  you  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  increase  and  surplus  honey 
the  same  season.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
question  of  outlay  if  profit  is  looked  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  driven  bees  may  be 
worked  up  into  stocks  if  given  frames  of 
comb  from  an  established  stock;  but  we 
do  not  advise  a  beginner  to  try  this  plan 
so  late  as  mid-September.  2.  If  frames 
are  taken  away  we  advise  wintering  the 
bees  on  those  remaining.  3.  The  Canadian 
balsam  is  useful  for  late  pollen  ;  but  it 
yields  no  appreciable  amount  of  honey  un- 
less grown  in  large  quantities.  -. 

[3556.]  Do  Bees  Carry  Infection  ?—I  was 
recently  asked  by  a  mistress  of  a  school 
if  bees  are  known  to  cari-y  infection,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  give 
me  3'our  opinion  on  the  question.  I  said 
I  had  never  heard  it  mentioned,  and  did 
not  see  how  it  could  be  possible  for  them 
to  be  ranked  on  a  par  with  the  mosquito. 
This  lady  attended  an  educational  meeting 
in  Worcester,  at  which  it  was  advocated 
that  bee-keeping  should  be  taught  to 
children  in  schools,  but  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  one  gentleman  on  the  ground 
of  the  bees  being  a  source  of  danger  in 
carrying  infection  ;  and  no  one  present 
contradicted  him.  She  says  he  is  an  en- 
thusiastic bee-keeper  himself,  which  makes 
his  point  more  difficult  to  understand.  I 
have  introduced  the  subject  of  bee-keeping 
into  two  schools,  and  lately  been  lecturing 
on  it  to  mistresses  of  various  schools,  with 
the  intention  of  urging  it  as  desirable  from 
a  Nature-study  point  of  view,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  glad  to  have  the  question 
settled  by  other  authority  than  my  own. 
I  send  name,  and  sign — C.  D.  M. ,  Croydon. 

Reply. — There  is  no  analogy  between 
bees  and  mosquitoes,  or  even  between  bees 
and  flies,  which  latter  are  said  by  some 
persons  to  carry  infection.  In  the  case 
of  mosquitoes,  the  insect  actually  makes  a 
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wound  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  blood, 
and  in  this  way  may  readily  carry  infection. 
The  fly  also  settles  on  human  beings  con- 
tinually, so  that  it  might  carry  germs  in 
that  way.  But  the  bee  only  visits  flowers, 
and  never  alights  on  a  person  except  to  use 
its  sting  when  interfered  with,  and,  even 
then,  does  not  inject  a  dangerous  poison. 

[3557.]  Fermented  Honey  for  Bee-Food. — 
I  send  you  a  small  sample  of  run  honey  (ex- 
tracted in  September,  1903)  that  has  evi- 
dently fermented  and  worked  under  the 
metal  caps.  As  I  cannot  understand  this, 
I  ask  ;  1.  Can  you,  afterexamination,  kindly 
let  me  know  the  cause  of  fermentation? 
I  may  say  it  was  not  extracted  until  well 
on  in  September,  1903,  from  well-capped 
combs,  and  not  artificially  ripened,  as  it 
set  hard  in  the  jars  in  a  few  days  after 
bottling.  I  believe  it  was  bottled  same  day 
as  extracted,  and  I  should  be  sure  to  leave 
the  tops  off  for  a  time  to  let  the  air-bubbles 
escape,  if  such  had  been  formed  by  run- 
ning the  honey  into  the  jars.  2.  Do  you 
consider  it  fit  for  home  use  or  in  making 
candy,  or  any  syrup  food,  for  the  bees? 
There  are  about  eight  jars  in  all. — W.  G., 
Rostrick,  September  5. 

Reply. — 1.  Sample,  though  same  in 
colour  as  granulated  honey,  is  as  thin  and 
liquid  almost  as  suaar  syrup  for  bee-feed- 
ing. It  has  evidently  fermented  badly, 
being  as  thin  as  unripe  honey,  and  getting 
sour  in  flavour.  The  only  use  of  it  we 
should  advise  is  to  make  symp-food  in 
spring.  It  would  not  do  at  all  well  for 
wintering  bees  on,  as  being  likely  to  cause 
dysentery. 

[3558.]  Bee-lcecpimi  in,  India. — Being 
about  to  try  bee-keeping  in  India,  I 
have  been  advised  to  write  to  you 
by  a  subscriber  to  ask  whether  in 
your  opinion  the  size  of  the  cell-mark- 
ings in  comb-foundation  will  seriously 
affect  the  filling  of  sections.  The  bees  used 
out  there  are,  I  think,  smaller  than  those 
in  England,  and  are  kept  by  the  natives 
in  earthen  water-pots.  Do  you  know  of 
bees  being  kept  in  India,  and  of  any  book 
on  the  subject?  Your  reply  will  oblige. — 
H.  J.  East,  Sompting,  September  1. 

Reply. — The  smaller  bee  you  mention  is 
Apis  Indica,  which  builds  a  smaller  cell 
than  our  English  bee,"  there  being  about 
thirty-six  cells  of  the  former  to  twenty- 
nine  of  the  latter  to  the  square  inch,  but 
several  of  the  European  varieties  have  been 
introduced,  and  comb-foundation  of  same 
sized  cell  as  used  here  can  be  obtained  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  No  trouble 
need,  therefore,  be  expected  on  that  score. 
The  only  book  on  bee-keeping  in  India  is 
that  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Douglas,  "A  Handbook 
of  Bee-keeping  for  India,"  published  in 
Calcutta. 


[3559.]  Handlin(j  Lire  Bees. — I  herewith 
enclose  you  a  Press  cutting  headed  "  Dar- 
ing Performance  by  a  Bee  Expert,"  who 
took  up  live  bees  in  handfuls.  I  hap- 
pened to  go  to  the  Lancaster  Show,  which 
was  held  on  August  13  last.  There  was 
a  bee  demonstration  on  the  show-ground, 
when  a  little  boy  of  seven  years  of  age  did 
the  same  thing.  Seeing  this,  I  resolved  to 
start  bee-keeping,  and  now  ask :  Would 
it  be  possible  for  me  toi  do  the  same  with- 
out being  protected  in  any  way  ?  A  reply 
in  B.B.J,  will  greatly  oblige.  —  D.  Pre- 
cious, Lancaster,  September  9. 

Reply. — There  is  nothing  uncommon  in 
being  able  to  handle  bees  without  being 
stung  as  stated,  as  any  practical  bee- 
keeper of  experience  knows  welL  The 
"  daring  "  character  of  the  "  performance  " 
is  in  the  reporter's  view  of  it. 

[3560.]  "  Simrthmore  "  Cell-Cups.  — 

Having  had  great  difficulty  in  trans- 
ferring larvae  into  queen-cups  for  queen- 
breeding  (I  have  only  had  one  accepted 
this  summer),  I  should  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  would  give  me  a  fuller  explanation 
re  "  Pratt  "  or  "  Swarthmore  "  method  men- 
tioned in  B.B.J,  of  September  17,  page  378. 
It  says  a  special  die  is  needed  for  these 
inner  shells.  What  size  and  shape  of  die 
is  needed,  and  to  what  depth  do  you  dip 
the  die  in  the  wax,  and  how  many  times? 
I  only  want  a  few  queen  cells,  but  I 
want  to  learn  the  latest  method  of  queen- 
rearing.  I  send  name,  etc.,  for  reference, 
and  sign  —  An  English  Bee-Keeper 
Located  in  Russia. 

Reply. — In  the  following  issue  of  the 
B.B.J.,  viz.,  September  24  (page  386), 
there  appears  an  illustration  of  the  die 
(or  "  cell  compressor ")  which  shows  its 
construction.  In  our  issue  of  May  19  this 
year  (page  199)  are  illustrations  of  the 
"  Swarthmore  "  plan  as  practised  in  Eng- 
land. 

[Z561.]  Recognising  Foul  Brood.' —  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
tell  me  how  to  detect  foul  brood  in  the 
bacillus  stage  in  combs.  It  seems  clear 
that  if  one  can  do  this  one  can  keep  the 
disease  at  bay,  whereas  if  it  develops  into 
the  spore  stage  it  is  almost  hopeless  to 
do  so.  Judging  from  the  enlarged  photo- 
micrograph in  Mr.  Cowan's  "  Guide  Book," 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  recognise  the  disease  in  its  earliest 
stages  with  the  naked  eye. — Arthur  H. 
Wilkes,  Four  Oaks,  September  12. 

Reply.  —  By  referring  to  page  146  of 
"  Guide  Bock,"  and  carefully  reading  the 
description  of  foul  brood  as  it  affects  the 
larvse  when  first  attacked  by  the  bacilli, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  disease  in  its  earliest  stages,  as  it  is 
most  minutely  described  therein. 
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[3562.]  Leaving  Sections  on  Hives  for 
Wiiiier. — As  the  surplus  honey  gathered 
by  my  bees  this  year  is  very  dark  in  colour, 
I  should  like  the  bees  to  keep  it  for  their 
support  during  the  coming  winter.  This 
being  so,  will  you  kindly  say  if  it  would  be 
best  to  let  the  sections  remain  as  they  are 
on  top  of  brood-frames  for  the  winter  ?  I 
may  say  some  of  the  brood-frames  have  veiy 
little  food  in  them. — David  Johnson,  Long 
Ditton,  Surrey,  September  12. 

Reply. — You  had  better  make  an  effort 
to  get  the  bees  to  carry  the  honey  down  into 
brood-nest  below.  To  do  this  remove  the 
cappings,  or  bruis€'  the  sealed  surface  by 
scraping  with  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and 
reduce  the  coverings  of  sections  to  a  single 
quilt,  in  order  to  cool  the  rack  and  induce 
bees  to  cluster  below  at  nights.  If,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  the  bees  refuse  to 
carry  the  food  down,  leave  the  rack  on  for 
winter. 


Iw  ^hm  io  (Emt 


September  15,  16,  and  17,  at  Crystal  Palace. 
^Surrey  Bee-keepers'  Association  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Bees,  Honey,  Wax  and  Appliances,  &c.  Entries 
closed. 

September  17  to  24,  at  the  Agricultural 
HaM,  London. — Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  and  Market  of  the  Grocery 
and  Kindred  Trades.  Numerous  classes  and  liberal 
prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  beeswax. 
Opon  to  all  British  Bee-keeoers.  Schedules 
from  H.  S.  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  Offices, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.G. 

Special  liTotice. — In  connection  with  above  Show 
there  will  be  a  Worki7ig  Exhibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey -production,  including  Demon- 
strations with  Live  Bees  and  extracting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts.    (See  large  advt.  p.  v.) 

October  4  to  7,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London.— Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association, 
Entries  closed 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufac- 
turers or  eorrespondents,  or  where  appliames  can  be 
purchaned.  or  replies  giving  such  information  can  only 
be  inserted  at  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  g'neral 
good  oj  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisemerih.  We 
vrith  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately folloioing  the  rtceipt  of  their  crmmunicationt. 


*  Mr.  S.  J.  Baldwin,  Bromley,  Kent,  the 
well-known  veteran  expert  of  the 
B.B.K.A.,  requests  us  to  notify  his  de- 
parture on  a  visit  to  America  by  the  ss. 
"  Lucania  "  on  the  8th  prox. ,  and  that 
he  will   be  pleased    to    undertake    any 


friendly  or  business  commission  that 
may  be  entrusted  to  him.  Hi&  address 
in  America  will  be  44,  Trinity-street, 
Newton,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Shropshire  B.K.A.  Show. — Owing  to  a 
printer's  error  we  must  explain  that  the 
names  of  Messrs.  J.  Cai-ver,  J.  W.  Ast- 
bury,  and  F.  W.  Norris  appeared  in  the 
list  of  awards  by  mistake,  those  gentle- 
men not  being  exhibitors  this  year.  In 
Cottagers'  Class,  "J.  S.  Simpson" 
should  read  J.  Stanton,  and  for  Beeswax 
"  W.  Powell  "  should  be  W.  Patchett. 

A.  J.  R.  (Sussex). — Foul  Brood  Legisla- 
tion.— The  second  letter  received  is,  if 
anything,  more  unsuitable  for  publica- 
tion than  that  referred  to  on  page  339, 
notwithstaaiding  the  assertion  that  we  are 
"  suppressing  discussion,"  and  doing  an 
injustice  to  "  a  reader  of  20  years'  stand- 
ing "  by  refusing  its  insertion.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  show  how  far  our  re- 
fusal is  justified,  we  print  a  brief  par. 
from  the  long  letter  before  us.  Our  cor- 
respondent gays :  —  "It  would  be  far 
from  giving  our  case  away  to  have  a  tax 
of  7s.  6d.  per  hive,  at  which  our  Govern- 
ment would  no  doubt  bite."  Again,  he 
adds: — "I  do  not  expect  the  7s.  6d. 
licence  to  come  off ;  but  that  is  the  only 
safe  and 'sure  idea  of  annihilating  foul 
brood." 

A.  F.  D.  (Canley). — Beginning  Bee-keep- 
ing.— We  cannot  judge  the  condition  of 
your  hive  from  the  bit  of  comb  sent. 
The  latter  is  old,  black,  and  the  cells, 
quite  empty.  If  the  stock  was — as  stated 
— strong  when  purchased  in  spring,  the 
failure  of  the  bees  to  enter  supers  or 
store  honey  below  must  have  arisen  from 
the  poor  honey  season  in  your  district. 
To  make  a  success  of  bee-keeping,  it  is 
needful  to  acquire  an  insight  into  the 
"  why  and  wherefore "  of  many  things 
that  are  sure  to  happen,  among  them  the 
reasons  why  bees  .do  not  always  fill  sec- 
tions though  put  at  the  riglit  date,  and 
for  this  reason  a  good  book  on  bee- 
management  is  indispensable  to  all  be- 
ginners, as  containing  full  details  with 
regard  to  supering  and  feeding  for 
winter. 

G.  L.  (Weybridge).  —  1.  The  remains  of 
comb  left  in  section  indicate  its  having 
been  eaten  away  by  the  bees  ;  it  apj^ears 
like  built-out  comb  of  last  yeai",  which 
for  some  reason  the  bees  did  not  take  to. 
^Had  the  season  been  fairly  good,  it  is 
^probable  that  the  comb  given  would  have 
been  refilled  ;  but  instead  the  bees  have 
torn  it  down  for  lack  of  better  occupa-- 
tion.  2.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
some  of  your  hives  have  swarmed  unseen, 
and  the  bees  been  lost,  as  suspected,  and 
this  would  in  sontie  measure  account  for 
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the  failure  in  honey  storing.  3.  Good 
and  reliable  swarm-catchers  are  few  and 
far  between,  we  find. 

Novice  (Sheffield).—  Bee  Books.— -1.  The 
only  pamphlet  on  the  "  Wells  System  " 
we  know  of  is  that  published  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Geo.  Wells,  Eccles,  Aylesford, 
Kent.  2.  No  pamphlet  on  preparing 
honey  for  sale  has  been  published.  3. 
We  never  before  heard  of  bees  "  gathei"- 
ing  up  grains  of  sand  for  carrying  off 
with  them."     4.   A  large  swarm  from  a 

'  supered  hive  on  the  heather  at  the  end 
of  August  is  very  late  indeed. 

Beginner  (Dorset).  —  Granulating  Honey 
in  Shallow-Frames. — You  can  only  re- 
move the  liquid  portion  of  honey  with 
the  extractor  without  destroying  the 
combs. 

Honey  Samples. 

J.  T.  H.  (Saltash).— Honey  is  of  very  good 
quality.     Save  for  being  rather  wanting 

.  in  consistency,  it  would  be  excellent. 
The  sample  of  sugar  sent  (yellow  cry- 
stals) will  be   all   right  for  bee-food   if 

.  guaranteed  pui'e  cane,  but  not  so  suit- 
able for  autumn  feeding  as  refined  white 
crystals,  because  the  latter  is  freed  from 

.  the  molasses  (or  treacle)  in  the  process 
of  refining,  and  is  thus  moi'e  wholesome 
for  bees  in  winter  when  there  are  few 
opportunities  for  a  cleansing  flight. 

M.  K.  (Kidderminster).  —  Of  the  three 
samples  received.  No.  1  is  a  bit  thin,  but 
otherwise  a  good  honey.  No.  2  (medium 
in  colour)  is  also  thin  and  coarse  — ^  or 
rank — in  flavour  ;  it  is  of  poor  quality  for 
table  use.  No.  3  is  much  like  No.  1,  but 
has  been  deteriorated  with  honey  dew. 

A.  GoLDiNG  (Berks). — The  quality  of  honey 
sent  is  quite  spoilt  for  table  use  by  a 
liberal  admixture  of  honey  dew.  This 
also  accounts  for  its  dark  colour.  There 
are  no  means  of  improving  its  colour, 
as  you  suppose. 

Suspecicd  Conibs, 

G,  B.  (King's  Norton). — The  two  very  tiny 
bits  of  comb  gent  are  unsuitable  for  diag- 
nosing correctly.  There  are  no  visible 
signs  of  disease  in  contents  of  the  two 
or  three  cells  ;  but  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  We  should  have  comb  containing 
young  unsealed  larvse.  Failing  this  we 
should  advise  you  to  keep  a  sharp  eye 
when  examining  combs,  of  brood  in 
spring  of  1905. 

A  Header  (Newport,  Mon.). — 1.  Bad  case 
of  foul  brood.  2.  Since  bees  are  strong 
and  have  already  been  pvit  on  clean 
drawn-out  combs  you  had  better  continue 
using  the  preventive  named,  and  watch 
the  brood  carefully  next  spring  to  see  if  it 
hatches  out  all  right. 


WiNTONiAN  (Bournemouth).  —  Comb  con- 
tains foul  brood,  evidently  not  of  long 
standing,  if  all  combs  are  like  sample. 

Lilac  (lierbyshire).  —  There  are  slight 
signs  of  foul  brood  in  comb  ;  the  disease 
is  in  the  incipient  stage.  Your  proposed 
plan  of  dealing  with  the  case  is  right 
at  this  season. 

C.  F.  O.  (Hants). — We  find  no  disease  in 
comb  sent. 

L.  J.  B.  (Barnet).— Of  the  four  samples 
sent,  No.  1  (nearly  new  comb  and  only 
once  bred  in)  shows  very  slight  signs  of 
disease.  In  No.  2  there  is  no  foul  brood. 
No.  3  is  very  old  comb,  and  aft'ected  with 
foul  brood  of  old  standing.  This  is 
most  likely  where  the  disease  comes 
from  in  other  samples. 


%*  f'everal  Letters  and  Queries  are  vn- 
avndablyheld  over  till  next  we  eh  for  lack  of 
s.pice 

Special   Prepaid  Advertisements. 

Twelve  worJt  and  tinder;  Sixpence ;  for  every  additional 
Three  wordt  or  under,  One  Penny 

Adve  tisements  for  current  Issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

WANTED,  early  edition  of  COWAN'S  GUIDE  BOOK 
(Fourth,  Eleventh,  and  Thirteenth  editions) 
Full  price  paid  for  soiled  copies  of  above  if  text  is  com- 
pltte.    Address,  "  Books,  "  Bee  Journal  Office.      p  59 

FOR  SALE-SEVEN  STOCKS  BEES  in  frame-hives 
(eight  frames  each),  with  sections,  crates,  etc. 
What  offers?  Can  be  sold  separately.  Miss  D.  Bfst, 
Abbot tsann,  Andover, D  45 

DRIVEN  BEES.    Strong  lots,  w,th  Queen,  3s.  6d.  per 
lot.    Boxes  ret  urn  al)le.      Millward,  Chaddes'ey, 
Kidderminster.  d  50 

ESSRS.  STONE  &  SONS,  CHEMISTS,    EXETER, 
are  BUYERS  of  English  BEESWAX,  in  large  or 
small  quantities.    Write,  staling  quantity  and  price 

required. p  62 

OVELY  SILVER  C  \MPINE  COCKERELS.    4s.  6d., 
or  exchange  anything  in  Bee  line.    Lttman,  Castle 

Cary,  Som. p  66 

T  MPORTED  I  I'ALIAN  QUEENS,  5s.  6d.  British,  3s. 
X  i'.  each.  All  in  introducing  cages,  free.  E. 
WOOPHAM,   Clavering,  Newport,  Essex- P  49 

FOR  SALE— EXTRACTED    HONEY,  in  301bs.  tins 
and  lib.  screw-cap  jars.      Prize  Honey,  sample  2d. 
H.  J.  WiSBEY.  Whittlesford  Mill,  Cambs.  i)  52 

HEALTHY   DRIVEN   BEES,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.;  grand 
young  Heather  Queens,  2s.  6d.     THOMAS  Hoop, 
Pickering,  Yorkshire.  P  56 

QUANTITY   of   SECTIONS    (sume    Heather);    also 
Extracted  in  bulk  or  bottle  ;   samples  and  prices 
free.    Kknt,  Fordingtorij  Dorchester, P  53 

I,  OR  SALE,  GEAtcED  EXTRACTORS  ;"^  Cowan," 
l7  60«!.,  "Lee's,"  33s.  6d.  Guaranteed  perfect  con- 
dilion  ;  latter  only  usfd  once.  What  offers?  Waep, 
Wesleygn  School,  Dartford.        P  46 

NEW  light-coloured  RUN   HONEY  about  six  and 
a  h  ilf  cwt.  at  45s.  cAvt.  to  clear  ;   109  Sectons,  7s. 
per  doz.  _gjRj^  jT3rIo^Y.lg.sg^-,_, _,,  .,  ,   ?  f^  , 

HEALTHY  DRIVKN  BEES,  Is.  3d.  lb.  in  4-lb.  lots  ; 
young  Queens,  Is,  ed.  ;  boxes  returnable  (151  h 
season),    11.  BiOWN,  Flora  Apiary,  Somershain,  Hunts. 

P  57 

RINTING.— TOO  Piivate  CarJs,  ls,6d. ;  lOOBiUhead?, 
Is.  6d.  ;   100  Printed  Note,  Is.  6d.     Holmes,  2, 

Seymour  Street,  Plymouth. P  48 

ONEY,  in  1-lb.  Sections,  Wanted,  price  per  cwtr, 
carriage  paid  to  G.  GaLliford,  Sunnydale.    O  60 

DRIVEN  BEES,   guaranteed  healthy,  Is,  lb.,  pack- 
ing free.    A.  Elkins,  Netheravon,  Salisbury,  p  53 
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THE    GROCERS'    AND    KINDRED 
TRADES'    EXHIBITION. 

HONEY    SHOW    AT    THE    AGRICTTLTTTRAT,    HALL. 

The  Twelflh  Aiuiual  InteniaMonul  Exlii- 
bition  and  Market  of  the  Grocery  and 
Allied  Trades  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  opened  on  the  17th  inst., 
and  will  be  continued  till  Saturday  next, 
the  24th.  The  exhibition  as  a  whole 
is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  no  doubt  equalling 
any  of  its  predecessors.  But  of  the  bee 
and  honey  section  it  expresses  the  general 
feeling  of  all  to  say  that  with  so  many 
aftractions  for  bee-keepers  in  the  shape  of 
liberal  prizes  and  a  quite  unique  exhibi- 
tion illustrative  of  modern  bee-keeping  in 
all  its  varied  phases,  it  was  disappointing 
to  find  the  entries  somewhat  less  than  those 
at  the  similar  exhibition  held  last  year. 
Of  course  thei'e  have  been  advei'se  condi- 
tions to  contend  with,  and  these  I'educed 
the  number  of  exhibits.  Apart  from  the 
entries  the  show  was  a  good  one  in  all 
respects,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  many  awards 
made  beyond  the  prizes  offered.  It  is  also 
gratifying  to  record  a  complete  success  for 
the  new  feature  of  a  working  exhibit  of 
modex'n  bee-keeping  introduced  at  the 
recent  Confectioners'  Exhibition,  and  con- 
tinued this  week.  Large,  9,nd  evidently 
interested,  audiences  attended  at  each 
demonstration,  and  a  good  trade  was  done 
in  disposing  of  honey  extracted  from  the 
combs  in  presence  of  the  onlookers.  In 
fact,  Messi's.  Herrod  and  Stewart  scored  a 
distinct  success. 

Mr.  W.  Broughton  Carr,  London,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Walker,  Woking,  Surrey,  offi- 
ciated as  judges,  and  made  the  following 
awards :  — 

Display  of  Honey  (comh  and  extracted) 
ajid  Honey  Products,  slioxon  in  suitably 
attractive  form,  for  a  tradesman's  unndoto 
(6  entries). — 1st  and  Silver  Medal 
B.B.K.A.,  ¥.  W.  Woodley,  Camp  Stores, 
Compton,  Newbui-y;  2nd,  T.  Marshall, 
Sutton-on-Trent ;  3rd,  C.  W.  Dyer,  Comp- 
ton, Newbury ;  4th,  J.  Pearman,  Penny 
Long  Lane,  Derby. 

Twelve  lib.  Sections  (13  entries). — 1st 
and  Bronze  Medal  B.B.K.A.,  F.  W. 
Woodley  ;  2nd,  T.  Marshall  ;  3rd,  C.  W. 
Dyer;  4th,  A.  E.  Young,  34,  East  Street, 
Chatham;  v.h.c,  T.  G.  Hillier,  Aixdover, 
Hants;  v.h.c,  E.  C.  R.  White,  Newton 
Toney,  Salisbury. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Heather  Sections  (6  entries). 
— 1st,  J.  Waddell,  Alwinton,  Northumber- 
land ;  2nd,  J.  M.  Balmbra,  East  Parade, 
Alnwick ;  3rd,  H.  Waddington,  Boro- 
bridge,  Yorks. 

Tliree  Shallow  Frames  Comh  Honey  for 
Extracting  (6  entries).— 1st,  J.   Waddell ; 


2nd,  A.  E.  Young  ;  3rd,  F.  W.  Woodley  ; 
4th,  T.  Marshall. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Light-coloured  Ex- 
tracted Honey  (20  entries). — 1st,  J.  Boyes, 
Cardiff ;  2nd,  J.  Jones,  Wegber  Quarry, 
Carnforth,  Lancashire  ;  3rd,  J.  Pearman ; 
4th,  J.  Waddell  ;  v.h.c,  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Son  ;  v.h.c,  W.  Patchett,  Caboaxi-ne, 
Caistor,  Lines;  v.h.c,  T.  G.  Hillier;  h.c, 
C.  W.  Dyer;  h.c,  AV.  J.  Longley,  Basing- 
stoke, Hants  ;  h.c,  W.  J.  Cook,  Binbrook, 
Market  Rasen. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Medium-coloured  Ex- 
tracted Honey  (20  entries). — 1st,  C.  W. 
Dyer ;  2nd,  G.  Hills,  Comberton,  Cam- 
bi'idge  ;  3rd,  J.  M.  Best,  Trewoon  Apiary, 
St.  Austell,  Cornwall;  4th,  J.  Waddell"; 
c,  F.  W.  Woodley. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Dark-culoiircd  J'J.rtraded, 
Honey  (10  entries). — 1st,  G.  Hills  ;  2nd, 
J.  Waddell;  3rd,  J.  Clay,  Wellington, 
Salop. 

Ttvelve  1-lb.  Jars  Heather  Honey  (8  en- 
tx'ies). — 1st,  W.  Dixon,  Beckett  Street, 
Leeds  ;  2nd,  J.  Ben-y,  Llanrwst,  N.  Wales  ; 
3rd,  W.  Sproston,  Shugboro,  Great  Har- 
wood,  Staffs ;  4th,  E.  C.  R.  White 

Ticdve  1-lb.  Jars  Granulated  Honc}/  (6 
entries).— 1st,  F.  W.  Woodley;  2nd,"  T. 
Marshall  ;  3rd,  R.  Godson,  Tothill,  Alford, 
Lines  ;  4th,  E.  C.  R.  White. 

Beeswax  in  Cakes,  Quality  of  Wax,  Form 
of  Cakes  and  Packages  suitable  for  retail 
counter  trade  (13  entries). — 1st,  Mrs.  A.- 
Harris, Sibsey,  Boston,  Lines  ;  2nd,  F.  W. 
Woodley ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Son  ;  4th, 
G.  W.  Kirby,  Knowle,  Bristol  ;  v.h.c,  J. 
Boyes;  c,  E.  Robb,  Outwell,  Wisbech, 
Cambs. 

Beeswax  judged  for  Quality  of  Wax  onh/ 
(11  entries).— 1st,  J.  Waddell ;  2nd,  Miss 
H.  Ratcliffe,  Barthomley,  near  Crewe ; 
3rd,  A.  G.  Preen,  Nesscliffe,  Shrewsbury  ; 
4th,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Son;  v.h.c,  F.  W. 
Woodley;  h.c,  E.  E.  Scholefield,  Chxid- 
leigh,  S.  Devon;  h.c,  E.  Robb;  c,  J. 
Clay. 

(No  entries  for  sections  or  extracted 
honey  in  selling  classes.) 


DERBYSHIRE  B.K.A. 

ANNUAL    SHOW. 

The  twenty-third  annual  show  of  bees, 
honey,  etc.,  of  the  Derbyshire  Bee-keepers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  Cattle  Market, 
Derby,  in  connection  with  the  Derbyshire 
Agricultural  Society's  annual  County  Show 
on  September  14  and  15. 

Demonstrations  in  the  bee  tent  were 
given  on  the  second  day  by  Mr.  J.  Rowland, 
assisted  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Coltman,  and 
attracted  considerable  crowds.  Unfor- 
tunately, owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  bad  honey 
season,  the  number  of  exhibits  fell  short 
of  last  year's  total  (in  itself  a  bad  year)  by 
over  25  per  cent.     Practically  all  the  ex- 
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hibits  entered  were  staged,  and,  con- 
sidering the  season,  the-  quality  was  very 
fair.  Mr.  J.  Pearman  again  Avon  the 
Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  display  of 
honey.  The  arrangement  pf  the  show  was 
carried  out  by  the  hon.  secretary,  anrl 
Mr.  J.  Rowland  officiated  as  steward . 

Tlie  duties  of  jiidge  in  the  bee  section 
were  undertaken  by  Mr.  P.  Scattergooi, 
Stapleford,  Notl-s,  and  the  following  were 
the  awai-ds  :  — 

MEMIJEUS'    CLASSES. 

Ohservatorij  Hive  (single  frame)  with  Bees 
and  Queen. — 1st  (15s.),  T.  Richards,  Church 
Grealey  ;  2nd  (10s.),  A.  H.  Dawson,  Biirton- 
on  Trent;  ."5rd  (5s.),  C.  Sjienrrr,  Aslilcy- 
h  ay. 

(}})S('.n:ai(ir}i  Hire  vlfli  Jhrs  and  (^hu'en.  — 
1st  (15s.),  .]'.  \j.  Marlin,  Crc-wton  ;  2nd 
(10s.)  C.  Spencer;  3rd  (5s.),  S.  Durose, 
Burton. 

Trophy  of  Honey  in  any  Form. — 1st 
(challenge  cup  and  10s.),  J.  Pearman, 
.Derby ;  2nd  (7s.  6d.  and  silver  medal 
D.B.K.A.),  S.  Durose  ;  3rd  (7s.  6d.  and 
bronze  medal  D.B.K.A.),  C.  Spencer;  4th 
(7s.  6d.  and  certificate),  H.  Brayshaw, 
Derby. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st  (10s.  6d.  or 
silver  medal  D.B.K.A.),  J.  Pearman  ;  2nd 
(7s.  6d.),  J.  Stone,  Cubley ;  3rd  (5s.),  T. 
Ilichards. 

Twelve  lib.  Jars  Liylit  ICxtraehd  Honey. 
—1st  (10s.  6d.  or  silver  medal  D.B.K.A.), 
S.  Durose;  2nd  (7s.  6d.),  J.  Pearman; 
3rd  (5s.),  J.  Stone. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Dark  Extracted  Honey. 
—1st  (10s.  6d.  or  silver  medal  D.B.K.A.), 
not  awarded  ;  2nd  (7s.  6d.),  S.  Durose  ;  3rd 
(5s.),  T.  Richards;  4th,  H.  Hill,  Ock- 
brook. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  not  awarded  ; 
2nd  (5s.),  T.  Sleight,  Pilsby,  Chesterfield; 
3rd  (2s.  6d.),  G.  Allen,  Chellaston. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st 
(7s.  6d.),  T.  Sleight ;  2nd  (not  awarded) ; 
3rd  (2s.  6d.),  J.  E.  Amatt,  Lea  Wood. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Granulated  Honey. — 1st 
(7s.  6d.),  J.  Stone;  2nd  (5s.),  S.  Durose; 
3rd  not  awarded. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Heather  Honey  (eo\inty 
only). — 1st  not  awarded  ;  2ml  (5s.),  T. 
Sleight :  3rd  not  awarded. 

Becsioax.— 1st  (7s.  6d.},  J.  Peai-man ; 
2nd  (5s.),  J.  Stone  ;  3rd,  (2s.  6d.),  H.  Hill. 

OPEN   CLASSES. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st  (5s.  and  silver 
medal  D.B.K.A.  or  15s.  6d.),  AV.  Patchett, 
Cabourne;  2nd  (10s.),  G.  Hills,  Comberton 
and  George  Jeffries,  Andover  (equal). 

Twelve  1-lb  Jars  Extracted  Honey.— 1st 
(5s.  and  silver  medal  D.B.K.A.,  or 
15s.  6d.),  T.  S.  Holdsworth,  Kirton  Lind- 
say ;  2nd  (10s.),  S.  Durose;  3rd  (5s.),  W. 
Patchett. 


Single  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted  Honey  (entry 
free).— 1st  (4s.),  T.  S.  Holdsworth;  2nd 
C3s),  W.  J.  Cook,  Market  Rasen  ;  3rd  (2s.), 
T.  Sleight. 

Single  1-lh.  Section.— 1st  (4s.),  A.  W. 
Weatherhogg,  Willoughton  ;  2nd  (3s.),  W. 
Patchett  ;  3rd  (2s.),  W.  J.  Cook. 

Collection  of  Appliances. — 1st  (£2),  E.  H. 
Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts  ;  2nd  (£1),  H. 
Brayshaw. — R.  H.  Coltman,  Hon.   Sec.  - 

HONEY    SHOW    AT   KNUTSFORD. 

The  honey  classes  at  the  annual  show 
of  the  IMid-Cheshire  Farmers'  Association, 
wliich  was  held  on  September  3,  wei'e  in- 
ci-cascij  in  number  (liis  ^tcar,  ami  reivivfil 
a  fair  anionnt  of  support.  Sonu'  of  the  ex- 
hibits were  of  very  good  quality,  and,  wilh 
one  exception,  dark-coloured  samples  were 
ab.sent.  Mr.  E.  G.  Parker,  Altrincham, 
and  the  Rev  E.  Charley,  Ince  Vicarage, 
Chester,  ofhciated  as  judges,  and  made  tlu; 
following  awards  :  — 

OPEN    TO    CHESHIRE. 

Si.v  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  J. 
Penilott,  Ashley  ;  2nd,  H.  Potts,  Dutton  ; 
3rd,  G.  Lambert,  Comberbach,  and  F. 
Wilkinson,  Dutton  (equal). 

LOCAL    CLASSES. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st,  G. 
Lambert ;  2nd,  J.  Harrop,  Lower  Peover  ; 
3rd,  F.  Bate,  Knutsford. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  S.  Jennings, 
Over  Tabley;  2nd,  Miss  H.  B.  C.  Carver, 
Knutsford  ;  3rd,  F.  Bate. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  J.  Hazlehurst,  Plumbley, 
and  G.  Lambert  (equal) ;  2nd,  H.  C.  J. 
Harrop  ;   3rd,  C.  F.  Bate. 

cottagers'    CLASSES. 

Three  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Hazlehurst  ;  2nd,  G.  Lambert. 

Tliree  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  J.  Harrop. — 
(Conrn^unieated.) 


MID-LOTHIAN     B.K.A. 

HOXEY  SHOW  AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  Beekeepers'  Association  was  held 
in  the  Waverley  Market  on  September  14 
in  connection  with  that  of  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society.  The  entries 
were  very  good  considering  the  season.  The 
following  is  the  prize  list:  — 

members'  classes. 

Display  of  Honey  (not  exceeding  50  lb.). 
—1st,  C.  N.  Craik,  Dalkeith  ;  2nd,  J. 
Strathearn,  Newlandrigg. 

Six  1-lb.  tSections. — 1st,  D.  Young, 
Roslin  ;  2nd,  C.  N.  Craik ;  3rd,  George 
Smith,  Oxenford  Castle. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
William  Weir,  Heriot ;  2nd,  C.  N.  "Craik; 
3rd,  George  Smith. 
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Six  1-Ib.  Heather  Sections.— 1st,  Georg© 
Berrnet,  Gorebridge ;  2nd,  C  N.  Craik ; 
3fd,  J.  Slratliearn. 

Six  1-Ib.  Jars  Hcaflirr  Honc]).- — 1st, 
William  Weir ;  2nd,  Robert  Torrance, 
Currie. 

Three  2-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  D.  Young, 
Roslin. 

Super  of  Honey  (under  10  lb.). — 1st, 
William  Weir. 

Non-Sectional  Super. — 1st,  L.  Bell, 
Roslin  ;  2nd,  I).  Young. 

Non-Sectional  Super  Heatlier  Honey. — ■ 
1st,  Richard  Torrance,  Currie ;  2nd,  C.  N. 
Craik  ;  3,  Robert  Torrance. 

Strati)  Cap  of  Honey. — Leonard  Bell, 
Roslin. 

Be.eswa.,\~\s\,  T,ennard  Bell  ;  2nd  R. 
Tui'rance. 

OPE?f    CLASSES. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  Jolni  Clai'k, 
Carnw^ith ;  2nd,  S.  Roebuck,  Dumfries ; 
3rd,  W.  J.  Cook,  Binbrook. 

Six  1-lb.  Heather  Sections. — 1st,  John 
Clark;  2nd,  A.  Macdonald,  Gleuui-quhart ; 
3rd,  J.  Strathearn. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honri/. — 1st, 
John  Clark;  2nd,  W.  J.  Cook;  '3rd,  S. 
Roebuck. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Heather  Honey. — 1st,  John 
Clark,  Carnwath. 

Non-Sectional  Super  Honey. — 1st,  J. 
Clark ;  2nd  and  3rd,  S.  Roebuck. 

Non-Sectional  Super  Heather  Honey. — 
1st,  John  Clark. 

Single  1-lb.  Sections. -Ut,  W.  J.  Cook  ; 
2nd,  James  Bell. 

SAVEKPSTAKE  CLASStES. 

Three  1-lb.  Sccfions.~lHt,  W.  J.  Cook. 

Three  1-lb.  Heather  Sections. — 1st,  James 
Bell. 

Three  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — W.  J. 
Cook  (special  prize). 

Two  1-lb.  Srctions. — 1st  and  2nd,  W. 
Weir;  3rd,  A.  Denholm. — {Communicated.) 


CONWAY   HONEY   FAIR. 

For  many  centuries  past,  the  month  of 
September  has  witnessed  the  above  institu- 
tion, the  small  farmers  and  cottagers  from 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Conway,  and  the  up- 
lands adjoining,  bringing  the  produce  of 
their  hives  for  sale.  Not  so  many  years 
ago,  the  honey  was  brought  to  the  fair  m 
cans,  and  sold  by  the  quart,  the  vendors 
standing  on  the  cobble-stoned  pavemeaits 
along  High  Street.  No  attempt  was  made 
in  those  days  to  produce  honey  .of  a  dis- 
tinct grade,  but  modern  views  now  prevail, 
and  honey  is  put  up  in  neat  glass  jars.  The 
Corporation  of  the  ancient  borough  having 
decided  to  revivify  the  aid  fair,  a  com- 
petition was  arranged  and  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  honey  and  wax  in  seven  clasps, 
three  of  them  being  open  to  all  comers. 
The   competition   was   a   remarkably   good. 


one,  all  the  honey  staged  being  of  very 
good  quality,  the  light-coloured  and  the 
heather  honey  being  of  the  very  finest. 

The  exhibits  were  staged  in  the  Market 
Hall,  Mr.  T.  W\  Jones,  of  Etwall,  Derby, 
being  apiDointed  judge  ;  the  Mayor  and  the 
Market  Committee  acting  as  stewards.  The 
honey  was  afterwards  offered  for  sale  along 
High  Street,  and  aboat  700  lb.  sold  at 
Is.  6d.  per  lb.  jar,  the  demand  far  exceed- 
ing the  supply.  On  the  awards  being  com- 
pleted, the  Mayor  (Mr.  A.  J.  Oldham,  J. P.) 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  judge,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  bee-keeijers  of 
the  neighbourhood  would  realise  a  good 
price  for  their  exhibits,  and  promised  that 
tlie  (Virporation  would  do  all  Ihey  could  to 
make  tlie  fair  a  success,  and  hoped  they 
Would  come  in  even  greater  numbers  next 
year.  'J'lio  day,  Sept<^mber  13,  was 
beautifully  fine,  and  the  town  was  crowded 
with  visitors. ^ — (Communicated.) 


€mi%pnkut 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 
[5657.]  The  "talks"  among  bee-men 
when  visiting  bee  and  honey  shows  is  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  disseminating  know- 
ledge. If  there  happens  to  be  any  point 
not  made  quite  plain  to  a  bee-keeper  a 
simple  question  and  answer  will  often 
elucidate  the  matter  under  discussion  and 
convey  the  meaning  intended  just 
when  the  mind  and  memory  of  the 
questioner  is  in  a  receptive  mood, 
and  consequently  the  idea  is  retained.  We 
had  a  talk  on  handling  comb-honey  in 
sections,  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
hints  that  have  been  given  in  past  numbers 
of  tlie  B.B.J,  and  Record  on  "  how  to  pack 
honey  for  safe  transit  by  road  or  rail,"  there 
are  still  instances  of  comb-honey  being  so 
carelessly  packed  that  the  entire  contents 
of  large  cases  reached  the  purchaser  in  such 
condition  as  to  be  made  fit  for  sale  only  as 
extracted  honey.  Gross  carelessness  like 
this  is  disappointing  to  both  producer  and 
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purchaser.  After  a  purchaser  has  given 
his  arder  he  takes  orders  himself  for  the 
goods  expected,  and  we  can  imagine  his 
feelings  when,  on  arrival,  he  finds  the  bulk 
of  his  purchase  unfit  for  delivery !  Sections 
travel  best  if  glazed  first,  but  where  wanted 
unglazed  they  should  be  tied  in  parcels  of 
six  or  twelve  with  a  sqiiare  of  thin  wood 
cut  the  size  of  the  section  or  an  oblong 
piece  to  cover  two  sections  side  by  side. 
Then  in  preparing  the  travelling  box  a 
thick  layer  of  soft  straw  or  hay  must  be  put 
at  bottom  of  box  next  the  parcels  of  honey, 
with  hay  packed  all  round  ;  also  a  sheet  of 
paper  laid  on  the  parcels ;  then  another 
waxl  of  hay,  quite  an  iiich  tliick,  when 
pressefl  down.  Now  add  more  parcels  and 
packing  as  before  till  the  box  is  full.  All 
packing  cases  must  have  half-inch  holes 
made  in  the  ends,  through  which 
strong  cord  is  put  to  form  handles, 
so  that  porters  and  carmen  may 
have  something  by  which  to  lift  cases. 
I  should  not  advise  any  single  case  to  weigh 
above  1  cwt.  Then  to  finish  the  job,  use  a 
good  bold  label  with  words  :  "  Don't  jar ! 
Honey-comb.  This  side  up,"  pasted  on  the 
lid.  I  send  cases  of  honey  to  the  North 
of  England  and  also  to  Scotland  every 
year,  yet  rarely  get  any  complaint  of  even 
a  cracked  glass.  I  sent  off  a  four-gross 
parcel  last  year,  and  the  firm  wrote  to  say 
it  was  the  best  packed  parcel  they  had  ever 
received.  This  season  they  have  oi-dered 
a  double  quantity. 

The  Work  of  Ex2)erts. — If  Bee-keepers' 
Associations  would  start  on  an  entirely 
new  method  of  dealing  with  so-called 
"  cantankerous  members  "  of  our  fraternity 
I  think  something  tangible  might  be 
done  in  dealing  with  foul  brood.  T 
would  recommend  that  each  association's 
expert  receive  a  salary  sufficient  to  sup- 
port him  and  give  his  whole  time  to  his 
work,  and  his  principal  occupation  should 
be  the  production  of  bees  all  through  the 
sprLng  and  summer  months.  These  bees 
should,  where  practicable,  be  on  frames,  but 
I  would  also  have  a  proportion  of  swarms 
put  into  skeps.  This  done,  when  our  ex- 
pert on  his  tour  hears  of  men  who  are  so 
obstinate  or  stubborn  in  refusing  to  do  any- 
thing to  their  bees  themselves  or  allowing 
anj^one  else  to  do  it  for  them,  I  say  meet 
them  with  the  offer  of  a  new  colony  for 
their  old  ones.  If  this  was  done,  depend 
on  it  the  otfer  would  be  accepted,  and  the 
expert  would  be  allowed  to  do  any  disinfec- 
ting of  stands,  etc. ,  that  he  wished.  I  would 
also  try  and  persuade  every  bee-keeper  who 
still  clings  to  skeps  to  use  new  hives,  and 
if  he  is  in  indigent  circumstances  the 
associations  might  supply  same  at  half  cost 
price.  If  something  on' these  lines  was 
done  I  believe  our  county  B.K.A.s  would 
be  better  supported  than  now,  not  only  by 
individuals,  but  also  by  County  Councils. 


There  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
a  scheme,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
system  which  will  help  to  build  up  the  in- 
dustry is  better  than  the  destruction  by 
fire  with  no  compensation. 

In  writing  on  this  subject,  I  may  have 
given  offence  to  some  "  experts."  But 
where  foul  brood  is  known  to  be  so  infec- 
tious, it  behoves  us  to  take  every  precau- 
tion we  can. — W.  Woodley,  Beedon,  New- 
bury. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  N.W.  HERTS. 

SOME   NOTES   ON   THE   SEASON. 

[5638.]  The  bees  in  my  apiai'y  have  done 
so  well  this  season  that  I  thought  your 
rea<lers  might  be  interested  to  know  results, 
lieckoning  on  the  basis  of  my  last  year's 
"  take,"  I  hoped  to  take  off  500  sections 
this  season,  and  my  actual  result  was  490 
sections  from  seven  hives,  besieles  an  in- 
ci'ease  of  five  stocks.  To  these  I  have  also 
to  add  about  150  sections  with  comb,  all 
built  out  ready  to  go  on  next  season.  My 
bees  did  a  good  deal  of  swarming,  but  the 
swarms  were  returned  to  the  liives  they 
came  from.  I  obtained  prizes  for  honey  at 
Brent  Pelham,  Buiitingford,  and  Bishop's 
Stortford,  but  I  have  not  yet  got  my  ex- 
hibits up  to  the  standard  I  should  like 
them  to  be.  I  always  read  Mr.  Woodley's 
"  Notes  by  the  Way  "  with  interest,  hoping 
that  he  will  enlighten  us  bee-keepers  some 
day  as  to  the  secret  of  obtaining  prize 
sections,  or  as  to  the  respective  merits  of 
4,  2,  or  no  bee-way  sections.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  Essex  bee-keeper  whose  report 
was  in  last  week's  issue.  His  district 
must  be  an  unfavourable  one,  or  else  his 
management  is  not  quite  right.  I  give  my 
bees  plenty  of  syrup.  I  am  now  continu- 
ally invading  my  cook's  domains  to  make 
syrup  for  my  bees,  and  all  my  liives  now 
have  bees  caiTying  in  pollen.  When 
wintering,  I  put  a  coujole  of  sticks  across 
frames  to  give  bee-space  under  coverings, 
and  pack  up  warmly,  and  I  have  never  yet 
lost  a  stock.  In  spring  I  uncap  honey-ceils 
besides  giving  the  bees  syrup.  I  got  my 
first  swann  on  May  16. 

Frice  of  Ifoncy. — Could  you  give  your 
readers  some  idea  of  the  pi'ice  good  sections 
ought  to  fetch  ?  I  have  been  offered  a  price 
by  one  of  your  advertisers,  which  I  consider 
much  too  low,  considering  the  price  they 
are  retailetl  at  in  the  West-end  of  London, 
and  I  have  not  failed  in  selling  at  my  own 
price.     [We  cannot  fix  prices. — Eds.] 

'Expert  Examinations. — Could  .not  a  list 
of  dates  and  places  of  examinations  be 
given  ?  I  think  this  would  be  useful  to  in- 
tending candidates,  and  perhaps  remind 
bee-keepei's  of  these  examinations,  which 
I  think  would  prove  useful  to  others  be- 
sides those  who  intend  to  be  lecturers  or 
experts. 
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In  Herts  we  have  no  County  B.K.A.,  and 
as  a  result  the  County  Council  has  not  felt 
it  a  part  of  its  work  to  promote  this  profit- 
able and  interesting  industry,  as  it  does 
little  or  nothing  in  this  direction.  There 
is  a  large  market  in  London  for  honey,  and 
people  in  Herts  have  a  great  advantage  in 
being  so  near  town.  I  have  sent  safely 
large  quantities  this  season  at  owner's  risk, 
and  could  sell  a  lot  more  if  I  had  it.  Will 
not  some  enthusiastic  bee-keeper  in  the 
central  part  of  the  county  take  up  the 
matter,  call  a  meeting  at  Watford,  Hert- 
ford, or  St.  Albans  and  see  if  a  County 
Association  could  not  be  started  ? — H. 
Newman,  Hon.  Soc.  Bishop's  Stortford  and 
Distvirt  B.K.A. 


QUEEN   BEES    AND   BllAULA    CCECA. 

DOES  THE  PARASITE  PREVENT  LAYING  ? 

[5639.]  I  send  you  particulars  of  a  little 
experience  I  had  a  week  or  two  ago  with 
the  Braula  coeca  or  blind  louse,  as  it 
may  be  of  use  and  interest  to  your 
readers.  On  examining  one  of  my 
hives — a  strong  stock  of  Italian  hy- 
brids— I  could  not  find  a  trace  of 
brood  or  eggs  in  the  combs,  and  almost 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stock  was 
queenless,  but  on  looking  over  the  frames 
again  later  on  I  discovered  the  queen  (a 
very  young  one)  literally  covered  with 
Braula  coeca  or  blind  louse.  It  was  pitiable 
to  see  the  jX)or  queen  trying  to  rid  herself 
of  the  jDarasites,  so  I  caught  her,  and  after 
placing  her  in  a  matchbox  I  took  her  in- 
doors. I  then  made  preparations  for  re- 
moving the  lice  by  using  tobacco  smoke, 
and  let  her  loose  on  the  table.  After  a  few 
puffs  of  smoke  the  lice  dropped  off  and  left 
her  perfectly  free  and  clean.  This  done, 
I  returned  the  queen  to  her  hive,  and  on 
looking  a  week  after  I  found  some  fine 
patches  of  eggs  in  different  stages,  so  that 
I  think  she  must  have  been  so  worried  by 
the  parasites  that  she  stoj)ped  laying,  at 
any  rate  it  seemed  so  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  eggs  are  appearing  now.^ — A. 
Wakerell,  Croydon,  September  14. 


THE  HONEY  SEASON  IN  COENWATJ.. 

[5640.]  The  honey  in  this  district  is  this 
year  composed  of  a  blend  of  blackberry  and 
clover,  some  combs  have  about  equal  parts 
of  each  mixed  togetlier,  while  the  others  are 
mainly  clover.  I  watched  the  bees  care- 
fully during  the  honey  flow,  and  observed 
them  working  about  equally  on  the 
bramble  and  clover.  No  honeydew  was 
gathered  here.  The  blackberry  honey  is 
dark  in  colour,  but  of  good  flavour,  and  my 
plan  in  extracting  was  to  put  in  a  comb 
filled  partly  with  the  last-named  bramble 
honey,  and  I  balance  it  with  one  containing 


mainly  clover  honey,  and  the  result  is  a 
blend  of  good  colour  and  beautiful  flavour, 
my  customers  being  highly  satisfied  with 
same,  as  I  am  myself.  I  got  one  shallow- 
frame  box  filled  with  tree  blossom  honey 
early  in  the  season.  It  was  dark  in  colour, 
but  of  good  flavour.  It  was  gathered  from 
many  sources — apple,  sycamore,  holly, 
rhododendi-on,  hawthorn,  etc.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  wliy  some  have  a  pre- 
judice against  dark  honey,  for  it  is  cer'tain 
that  such  may  be  very  good  indeed,  if  free 
from  honeydew.  I  think  bee-keepers 
should  do  their  best  to  remove  such 
foolish  prejudice  aboul,  colour.  The  bees 
here  did  not  gather  at  all  from  the  limes 
tliis  season  :  I  rarely  saw  a  hee  on  the  same. 
f  have  all  through  tlu»  season  laken  parti- 
cular n(,(ico  of  tiio  jilants,  eic,  visited  by 
bees,  and  observed  them  working  on  many 
wild  flowers  that  I  was  previously  unaware 
that  they  gathered  from.  It  seems  to  me 
probable  that  many  bee-keepers  through- 
out the  country  are  tliis  year  mistaking  the 
admixture  of  blackberiy  honey  for  honey- 
dew. I  am  positive  that  my  bees  stored  no 
honeydew,  as  there  was  none  to  store  that 
I  could  see. — W.  J.  Farmer,  Triiro,  Sep- 
tember 18. 

[We  congratulate  our  correspondent  on 
his  freedom  from  honeydew,  and  wish  we 
could  endorse  his  view  with  regard  to  that 
annoying  and  costly  source  of  trouble  to 
bee-keexDers  this  year.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  are  not  apt  to  be  mistaken  in 
the  matter,  and  the  almost  invariable 
cause  of  the  dark  honey  comjjlained  of  in 
the  scores  of  samples  sent  to  this  office  has 
been  honeydew  pure  and  simple. — Eds.] 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

[5641.]  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  to  be 
continually  ustiig  naphthaline  and 
naphthol  beta  in  order  to  keep  down  foul 
brood  in  my  apiary  ;  and  if  I  cannot  keep 
my  hives  clear  of  it  am  afraid  I  shall  have 
to  give  up  bee-keepincr  altogether,  as  I  can- 
not get  either  pleasure  or  profit  out  of  it, 
beyond  the  pleasure  of  making  up  a  few 
hives  in  winter.  I  started  four  years  ago  and 
lost  £20  first  start,  and  since  that  time  T 
have  spent  at  least  another  £20,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  amount  of  time  jjut  into  it. 
1  consider  this  rather  a  large  sum  for  a 
working  jnan,  to  drop  over  a  hobby.  Not 
only  so,  but  I  think  everyone  ought  to  mak<' 
their  hobbies  pay,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  do 
this  with  bees,  if  only  able  to  keep  clear  of 
foul-brood.  Nor  is  it  for  the  want  of  care  in 
looking  after  mj'  bees  that  the  trouble 
comes.  Indeed,  when  the  expert  gave  me 
a  look  up  during  his  spring  tour  this  year, 
he  said  my  apiary  "  was  in  splendid  con- 
dition," and  that  it  was  quite  a  treat  to 
handle  such  a  good  lot  of  stocks  as  mine. 
But  when  I  took  him  round  and  showed 
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liim  some  hives  near  to  me — at  one  place 
we  found  seven  pieces  of  comb,  nearly  the 
size  of  a  standard  frame,  rotten  with  fonl 
brood  lying  about  in  the  open  gardeii — I 
said,  "  How  does  that  look  for  my  neigh- 
bours' bees  ?  "  I  see  a  lot  of  reports  on  the 
good  side  of  money-making  in  the  B.B.J. 
and  B.K.R.,  so  I  send  you  a  little  on  the 
other  side.  I  enclose  name,  etc.,  and  sign 
myself — Novice,  Plymouth,  September  13. 
"p.  S. — At  the  present  time  the  worst  of 
my  stocks  have  about  a  dozen  cells  affected 
with  foul  brood  on  one  frame,  but  all  the 
ten  frames  are  crowded  with  bees  and  they 
do  not  require  feeding. 

©bltuars* 

MR,.   E.  nUOTlY. 

We  have  received  the  following  from 
Colonel  H.  J.  O.  Walker:  — 

"  On  the  3rd  inst.  there  died  at  Berlin, 
of  pleurisy  and  other  infirmities,  a  good 
and  enthusiastic  bee-keeper  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Edward  Drory,  In  everything  con- 
nected with  bees  he  took  an  interest.  I 
believe  that' some  years  ago  he  brought 
back  Trigonas  from  Ceylon,  and  last  winter 
he  returned  from  Egypt  with  two  colonies 
of  Apis  fasciata,  now  under  scientific  ob- 
servation at  Oldenburg.  Articles  on  bees 
from  Mr.  Drory's  pen  have  appeared  in 
various  periodicals,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  furnished  information  on  bee  liter'ature 
to  readers  of  tlie  B.B.J. ,  who  are  also  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  gift  of  valuable  works 
to  the  B.B.K.A.  library.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  a  collector  of  bee-books  in  all 
languages,  of  which  he  possessed  probably 
the  most  complete  collection  extant. 
Though  most  of  his  life  was  sjaent  in  Berlin, 
where  he  was  chief  engineer  and  manager 
of  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Drory  retained  his  British 
nationality.  In  gratitude  for  the  hos- 
l^itality  his  family  has  received  for  so  many 
years,  lie  has  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
Berlin  University.  I  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Droiy,  but  I  know 
him  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  good-hearted 
and  kindly  man,  and  I  think  you  may  like 
to  make  mention  of  him  in  your  journal. — 
H.  J.  O.  Walker  (Lieut. -Col.),  Budleigh 
Salterton. 

In  addition  to  the  above^  we  should  like 
to  say  that  we  have  known  Mr.  Drory  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  and  always  found 
him  pleasant,  obliging,  and  interesting  in 
all  that  related  to  apicultiire.  Besides 
contributing  to  the  general  bee-literature, 
in  1873  he  founded  and  edited  Le  Bucher 
du  Siid-Ouest,  which  title  was  later  changed 
to  Le  Bnclier,  and  published  in  Bordeaux. 
The  name  of  this  journal  was  later  on 
changed  to  the  one  it  now  bears,  namely. 


Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d' Apiculture  de  la 
Gironde.  In  1877,  Mr.  E.  Drory,  in  con- 
junction with  T.  Sourbe,  j)ublished 
Manuel  d'Apiculture  Mobiliste,  an  8vo. 
volume  on  bee-keeping  in  movable  frame- 
hives.  He  intr'oduced  Ti'igona  bees  from 
South  America,  but  they  wei'e  not  a  success. 
Pie  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  experi- 
menters with  Italian  bees  at  his  apiary 
at  Bordeaux,  and  exhibited  them  in  1873 
at  the  show  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Drory.  introduced  the  Egyptian  Bee, 
Ai)is  fasciata,  into  his  apiary  in  1873,  and 
recognised  its  irritable  and  vicious  nature, 
which  made  it  dangerotis  for  ordinary 
culture.  He,  however,  considered  that  a 
cross  with  the  common  bee  ]n'odui'e<l  an 
ex<:cllent  race,  and  exhibited  such  at  live 
Horljcultural  Show  in  Bordeaux  in  1877. 
Wo  exienxl  our  lu'artfolt  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Drory's  family  in  their  bereavement. 


^m'm  m&  '^t^lm. 


[3563.]  Frcparing  Stochs  for  Winter. — 
Queens  Ceasing  to  Lay. — Yesterday  I  took 
advantage  of  the  lovely  weather  to  examine 
my  bees  (four  stocks),  and  am  rather  dis- 
appointed with  the  result  of  my  investiga- 
tion. They  had  done  what  I  thought  was 
satisfactory  for  this  district,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  produced  about  100  fairly  well 
filled  sections,  which  I  removed  about  three 
weeks  ago.  Since  removing  surplus  honey 
I  have  fed  the  bees  lightly  at  night  (to 
stimulate  breeding),  and  on  inspecting  the 
frames  recently  I  hoped  to  find-  a  good 
batch  of  brood,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of 
stores  for  winter.  Instead  of  which  I 
found  three  or  four  of  the  ten  frames  in 
each  were  thickly  covered  with  bees,  and 
the  remaining  frames  not  so  thickly 
covered.  I  saw  no  brood,  however,  except 
a  patch  about  the  size  of  my  hand  in  one 
hive,  of  what  I  took  to  be  brood.  This  was 
rather  dark-coloured  as  regards  the  cap- 
pings.  I  also  noticed  many  cells  filled  with 
a  reddish  or  orange-coloured  substance 
wliich  I  took  to  be  pollen.  As  to  honey, 
there  were  in  each  hive  a  heavy  comb  or 
two,  generally  on  the  outside,  but  in  the 
centre  the  combs  were  light  in  weight  ajid 
the  greater  portion  of  each  was  quite  dark- 
coloured.  The  dark-coloured  portion  was 
in  most  instances  filled  with  what  looked 
like  the  syrup  I  have  recently  supplied,  and 
in  every  case  the  upper  corners  of  the 
combs  contained  at  few  inches  of  sealed 
honey.  Had  there  been  plenty  of  stores  I 
intended  to  remove  two  or  three  of  the  out- 
side combs,  contract  the  brood-nest,  and, 
after  feeding  liberally  to  end  of  the  month, 
then  to  pack  up  the  hives  for  the  winter. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  however,  I 
propose  to  leave  things  as  they  are  in  the 
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hives,  and  give  thicker  syrup,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  "B.B.K.  Guide  Book,"  as 
freely  as  the  bees  will  take  it  for  a  fort- 
night or  so.  But  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
tell  me: — 1.  Is  the  course  proposed  the 
best  1  can  adopt  ?  2.  Ouglit  I  to  have 
found  brood  in  any  quantity  ?  3.  Was  I 
correct  in  supposing  the  substance  to  be 
pollen?  The  bees  appeared  to  be  healthy 
enough,  and  I  noticed  on  the  frames  one  or 
two  carrying  ]iollen.  1  failed  to  see  the 
queen  in  any  of  the  hives,  but,  no  doubt, 
this  was  owing  to  my  inexperience,  and  to 
the  fact  that  I  did  not  like  to  keep  the 
combs  exposed  very  long,  as  there  was  a 
somewhat  cold  wind.  4.  Ts  it  hanuful  to 
the  stocks  to  fxaiiiiiie  llu'iti  al  I  his  time  of 
the  year,  oi',  s;\y,  iicxi  inmith?  5.  Ifovv 
lale  in  the  year  r.iu  lii\cs  Ix-  fxaiiiinc^d 
without  chance  of  lakitig  harm  ?  Your 
replies  will  greatly  oblige  W.  V.  S.,  Wey- 
bridge,  September  17. 

Rkply. — 1.  Yes.-  The  sooner  the  bees 
are  supplied  with  v/inter  stores  the  better. 
2.  To  "  feed  lightly  at  night  "  after  removal 
of  surplus  does  not  always  restart  breeding, 
unless  queens  are  young  and  very  prolific. 
Under  normal  conditions  queens  are  fairly 
well  exhausted  when  the  season  has  closed, 
and  need  a  rest  aft«r  the  heavy  maternal 
duties  of  the  past  six  months  or  so.  3. 
Quite  correct.  4.  Not  if  combs  ajid  brood 
are  not  exposed  to  cold  winds.  5.  Hives 
may  always  be  opened  when  bees  are  flying 
freely. 

[3564.]  Feeding  Bees  Before  Moving 
Hives. — i  am  moving  ten  stocks  of  bees  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles  the  first  week 
in  October.  If  I  feed  them  up  with  thick 
syrup  in  their  present  quarters  I  shall  have 
all  the  extra  weight  of  sealed  stores  to 
move  Therefore  I  ask  : — 1.  Will  it  be  too 
late  to  get  them  to  seal  it  after  I  have 
moved  them  ?  I  have  plenty  of  drawn-out 
combs.  2.  When  worker  eggs  are  deposited 
in  drone-cells  do  they  develop,  and  if  so, 
are  the  resultant  workers  as  large  as 
drones? — G.  B.,  September  16. 

Reply. — 1.  Your  best  course  is  to  get 
feeding  done  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  give 
the  bees  a  chance  of  sealiijg  the  food  over 
before  cold  weather  sets  in.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  bees  may  not  take  down 
the  needful  amount  of  stores  if  feeding  is 
defeiTed  till  mid-October.  2.  A  fertile 
queen  never  deposits  worker  eggs  in  drone- 
cells,  therefore,  the  question  about  "  resul- 
tant workers  ''  cannot  arise. 

[3565.]  Stimulative  Feeding. — A  Lady 
Beginner's  Queries. — I  shall  be  obliged  for 
a  reply  to  the  following  in  B.B..J.  I  only 
began  bee-keeping  this  spring,  and  so  write 
to  ask  if  my  hives  are  in  normal  condition 
for  the  season,  being  anxious  that  they 
should  winter  successfully.  On  looking 
through  the  frames     in     brood-nests     two 


days  ago,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  ,there 
was  no  trace  of  eggs  or  brood  in  any  of 
them,  I  therefore  ask: — 1.  Is  it  likely  that 
the  queens  ceased  to  lay  more  than  three 
weeks  ago,  or  do  you  think  the  hives  are 
queenless  ?  2.  Having  begun  stimulative 
feeding  now,  do  you  think,  supposing  that 
the  queens  are  all  right,  they  will  raise  any 
young  brood  this  year?  All  the  hives  are 
very  full  of  bees,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  lind  the  queens,  and  nearly  every  comb 
of  all  three  hives  is  three-quarters' full  of 
sealed  honey  on  both  sides,  while  some  of 
the  combs  are  completely  full.  I  got  two 
racks  of  sections  full  of  clover  honey  off 
each  stock  during  July  and  the  early  part 
of  August,  after  whidi  gathering  st-emed  to 
ci-ase,  and  the  l)ees  began  to  kilt  oH"  the 
di'ones,  August  12  ;  pcrliaiis  I  ought  (o  hav(» 
begun  stimulating  feeding  then,  but  I  left 
one  ra(-k  of  sections  on  each  hive,  hoping 
bees  would  fill  them  from  Heather,  which 
was  just  coming  into  flower.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  bad  weather,  very  little  was 
gathered  and  no  sections  sealed  over.  3. 
J)o  bees  gatliei'  honey  readily  after  drones 
have  been  turned  out?  In  my  case  there 
was  plenty  of  bee  forage  available  later  on, 
if  the  weather  had  kept  fine.  .But  even  as 
it  turned  otit,  I  should  think  rapid  feeding 
would  ba  unnecessary  in  the  late  autumn, 
as  they  have  a  large  supply  of  sealed  stores. 
I  send  name  for  reference  and  sign — Grip, 
Aberdeenshire,  September  16. 

Reply, — 1.  Either  of  your  suggestions 
is  possible  ;  the  only  practical  way,  there- 
fore, of  deciding  the  point  is  carefully  and 
thoroughly  to  examine  each  frame.  If  no 
queen  is  found  you  may  assume  that  the 
stock  is  queenless.  2.  The  probability  is 
that  more  or  less  eggs  will  be  laid  if  the 
stimulative  feeding  is  properly  done  by  giv- 
ing warm  food  slowly,  regularly,  and  con- 
tinuously. 3.  Yes,  if  bee-forage  is  plenti- 
ful and  weather  keeps  fine  ;  but  if  stores 
are  plentiful,  as  stated,  no  feeding  at  all 
is  necessary. 

[3566.]  Sugars  fur  Bee-food. — I  do  not 
understand  how  it  is  that  you  advertise 
cane-sugar ,  as  suitable  for  feeding  bees, 
other  than  "  white  loaf,"  as  recommended 
in  "  Gtiide  Book."  I  should,  therefore,  be 
glad  to  know  if  "  Demerara  crystals"  is 
suitable,  as  it  is  neither  white  or  loaf? 
Also,  would  you  kindly  say  if  bees  would 
live  thi-ough  the  winter  if  fed  on  it  only? 
I  send  name  and  sign — P.  C.  P.,  War- 
minster, September  15. 

Reply. — There  is  no  doubt  that  either 
white  refined  crystals  or  loaf  sugar  is,  on 
the  whole,  best  for  bee-food  ;  this  prefer- 
ence is  owing  to  the  fact  that  wdiite  sugars 
have  all  the  molasses — or  treacle — re- 
moved in  the  process  of  refining,  conse- 
quently they  are  better  as  winter  food  for 
bees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  yellow  cry- 
stals are  quite  suitable  for  use  in  spring, 
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because  the  bees  then  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  taking  a  cleansing  flight. 

[3567.]  Young  Queens  and  Drone  Breed- 
ing.— Your  advice  upon  the  following 
would  be  esteemed  :  ■ — Two  young  queens 
(Italians)  recentlj^  started  laying,  and  have 
up  to  the  present  time  produced  many 
drones  in  worker-cells,  but  that  these  same 
queens  have  produced  several  workers  I  am 
also  positive ;  I  therefore  ask — Do  you  re- 
commend my  keeping  these  queens,  or  in- 
troducing others  ?  Webster,  in  his  "  Book 
of  Bee-keeping,"  states  that  "  the  first  eggs 
laid  by  young  queens  in  many  cases  produce 
only  drones,  und  in  exceptional  cases  quite 
a  nvimber  of  these  are  produced."  I  have 
never  had  a  .similar  case  before.  T  thank 
you  iu  aiiti(-i]ia,tii)n,  and  solid  card  for  refer- 
ence and  sign — W.  V.  H.,  Ch'oydon, 
September  15. 

Kkply. — Our  personal  experience  does 
not  tend  to  confirm  the  theoi-y  that  eggs 
laid  by  young  queens,  if  in  worker  cells, 
pi'oduce  drones.  Our  opinion,  therefore, 
is  that  the  queens  in  question  ai"e  drone- 
breeders  through  not  having  been  mated. 

[3568.]  Bees  Befusing  to  Take  Food. — I 
have  a  strong  swarm  of  bees  that  I  got  on 
June  22.  They  increased  wonderfully 
during  summer,  but  did  not  gather  enough 
honey  to  carry  them  thi'ough  the  winter. 
I  was  advised  about  a  month  ago  to  feed 
them  gently  with  10  lb.  of  sugar  made  into 
syrup.  They  have  taken  it  eagerly  until 
just  lately.  Now,  every  evening,  I  find  the 
holes  in  the  feeder  sealed  up  with  propolis. 
Do  you  think  tliis  means  that  they  do  not 
want  any  more,  or  shall  I  continue  feedinc  ? 
—(Miss)  M.  G.,  Hythe,  Kent,  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Reply. — The  refusal  to  take  food  is 
oAving  to  cold  nights  and  the  bees  being  dis- 
inclined to  cluster  on  cold  nights  at  the 
leed-holes.  If  there  are  not  sufficient  stores 
for  winter  in  brood-chamber,  give  the  re- 
quired quantity  in  a  rapid-feeder,  and  let 
the  syrup  be  warm  when  put  on.  If  this 
is  done  and  the  bees  induced  to  enter  the 
feeder  they  should  take  down  a  quart  in 
24  hours. 

[3569.]  Bidding  Hires  of  Braula  C<eca. — 
1.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the  blind 
louse  in  a  bee-hive  can  in  any  way  be  ex- 
terminated ?  I  have  noticed  so  many 
hives  with  them  this  year,  and  the  queens 
seem  much  troubled  with  them.  2.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  know  if  a  queen 
should  be  laying  now,  as  I  have  noticed  in 
some  hives  there  is  plenty  of  brood,  and 
even  eggs.  3.  Is  it  any  use  treating  a  hive 
now  with  formalin  for  foul  brood  ?  Unfor- 
tunately I  have  one  stock  in  my  apiary 
affected  with  the  disease,  and  the  same 
occurred  in  July,  when  I  turned  out  the 
bees  and  treated  for  the  disease.  I  have 
this  time  cut  out  the  cells  infected  and 


requeened  the  stock.  What  would  you 
advise  under  the  circumstances  ? — (Miss) 
A.  A.,  Berks,  September  19. 

Reply. — 1.  Refei'ence  to  the  letter  on 
page  375  shows  that  a  queen,  troubled  in 
the  same^  way,  was  effectively  treated  as 
directed  on  page  100  of  the  "  Guide  Book." 
2.  Some  queens  are  still  laying  fairly  well, 
but  the  majority  of  hives  will  be  almost 
broodless,  because  of  the  scant  supply  of 
late  forage  now  available.  3.  We  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  "  formalin  "  in  your  case, 
since  the  stock  has  already  been  well  dealt 
with.  The  remedy  named  is  troublesome 
to  apply  propei'ly,  and  after  removing  the 
affected  cells  and  requeening  the  stock  we 
should  be  content  with  the  tr'eatrnent 
adoptojl  with  the  stock  in  July  last,  and 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  hatching 
brood  next  spring. 

[3570.]  Using  Unsaleable  Honey. — Thank 
you  for  former  answers  to  my  inquiries  in 
your  JoTJUNAL,  in  which  I  am  much  in- 
terested, and  from  which  I  have  got 
several  very  useful  hints.  I  am  again  in 
want  of  your  kind  information  in  regard 
to  some  very  black  honey  in  sections, 
which  is  unsaleable,  and  I  think  the  only 
use  I  can  put  it  is  for  feeding  the  bees 
when  they  require  such.  1.  In  doing  this, 
should  I  extract  it  or  keep  it  in  the  comb 
for  that  purpose?  Then,  if  it  gets 
candied,  will  warming  it  a  little  be  suffi- 
cient, or  should  it  have  a  little  water 
added  ?  2.  Should  the  sections  be  stored 
in  a  cool  or  rather  warm  place  if  kept 
over  winter?  This  is  my  first  experience 
of  anything  of  the  kind. — Novice,  Bridge 
of  Allan,  N.B.,  September  14. 

Reply.  ^ — 1.  The  best  course  will  be  to 
let  the  bees  clear  the  honey  from  sections 
at  once  by  caiTying  it  down  to  their  brood- 
chamber.  If  once  candied,  it  cannot  be 
reliquefied  without  a  deal  of  trouble  in 
melting  combs  and  honey  down.  2.  To 
keep  honey  in  sections  liquid  a  warm  dry 
place  is  best. 

[3571.]  Mixed  Honey  in  Same  Cornhs. — 
Enclosed  is  a  sample  of  honey,  cut  from 
one  of  my  sections.  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  could  account  for  their  peculiarity? 
The  outside  cells  mostly  contain  quite 
clear  honey  of  light  colour,  but  when  one 
cuts  into  the  middle  the  honey  Is  dark 
and  muddy  in  consistency  as  this  sample, 
and  decidedly  coarse  in  flavour.  1.  Is 
this  due  to  an  admixture  of  honey-dew, 
and,  if  so,  is  there  anv  means  of  prevent- 
ing it,  as  all  my  sections  are  practically 
spoilt  ?  2.  If  it  is  not  honey-dew,  can 
you  tell  me  from  what  flowers  such  honey 
is  gathered? — E.  K.  Hottghton,  Brondes- 
bury,  SejDtember  15. 

Reply. — 1.  The  comb  shows  plainly  the 
two  kinds  of  honey,  light  and  dark.  This 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  when  the  source 
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of  honey  changes  during  the  gathering 
time,  and  bee-keepers  on  finding  it  so 
sometimes  have  to  crade  the  kinds  by  un- 
capping only  the  light  honey  first,  and 
after  that  is  extracted  uncap  remaining 
combs.  2.  The  dark  kind  in  sample 
is   honey-dew. 


REVIEWS  OF     FOREIGN   JOURNALS. 
By  "Nemo." 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocieU  d' Ajnculture 
d' Alsace-Lorraine  a  Polish  bee-keeper  (Dr. 
C.  de  Krasiki)  made  132  bees  sting  to 
determine  whether  in  every  case  of  sting- 
ing a  bee  dies.  After  forty-eight  hours' 
imprisonment  only  fifty-two  died.  M. 
Schiller  Tietz  thinks  that  the  bee  does  not 
always  lose  her  sting  when  stinging,  and 
in  such  a  case  she  survives,  but  dies  when 
she  loses  her  weapon  of  defence. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  I'Est  M. 
Melchior  says  that  he  saw  a  beautiful  queen 
fall  to  the  ground,  she  having  been  evi- 
dently poisoned  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco 
smoke.  She  was  covered  with  lice,  and, 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  them,  she  received  too 
strong  a  dose.  M.  Melchior  says  a  fine 
spray  of  sweetened  water  is  often  of  more 
use  than  smoke. 

In  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Bomande 
d'  Apiculture  M.  Bourgeois  says  that 
queen-rearing  as  recomended  by  Doo- 
little  has  not  yielded  with  him  the 
results  he  expected,  and  even  Americans 
no  longer  practise  this  method.  There  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  economy  and 
good  quality  of  queens  from  second  swanns. 

In  the  Landwirtschaftliche  Zeitung  fur 
Westfalen  we  read  that  in  the  experiments 
carried  out  in  the  province  of  Pommern, 
it  was  found  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  phacelia  was  similar  to  that  of  red 
clover,  so  that  its  value  as  a  forage  plant, 
if  used  green,  is  equally  nourishing.  It 
is  sufficiently  valuable  as  a  bee  plant,  for 
the  nectar  contains  only  35  per  cent,  of 
water. 

In  Le  Bucher  Beh/e,  M.  Leger  discusses 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  sugar  for  feed- 
ing bees.  While  admitting  that  honey  is 
the  only  complete  food  for  bees,  he  thinks 
bee-keeping  would  be  impossible  if  we 
could  not  use  sugar  for  bee-food  as  occasion 
may  require.  He  also  points  out  that  even 
some  honeys  are  not  suited  for  this  purpose 
and  are  injurious  to  bees.  Sugar  feeding 
carried  out  in  a  rational  manner  gives 
favourable  results.  It  is,  however,  a  bad 
speculation  jo  remove  all  honey  and  feed 
the  bees  solely  on  sugar ;  degeneration 
would  soon  follow,  and  bees  would  be  less 
liable  +o  resist  diseases,  and  foul-brood 
would      have      free      course      in       such 


weakened  colonies.  Avoid  extremes,  and 
while  not  proscribing  sugar,  use  it 
not  forgetting  that  bees  having  an 
abundance  of  honey  in  the  spring  are 
more  energetic  and  lively  than  those  which 
make  their  meals  off  sugar.  Professional 
bee-keepers  know  that  after  several  years 
of  scarcity  colonies  lose  vigour  and 
deteriorate. 

In  Elsass-Lothringischer  Bienen-Zuchtcr 
the  editor,  M.  J.  Dennler,  gives  instruc- 
tions for  easily  finding  a  queen  in  vicious 
colonies  of  bees.  He  says :  Towards 
eleven  o'clock  carry  the  colony  to  some 
corner  in  the  garden  and  put  an  empty  hive 
in  its  place.  The  colony  will  then  contain 
only  young  bees  not  at  all  aggressive.  The 
same  plan  can  be  adopted  in  looking  for  a 
queen  or  in  removing  a  queen  cell  in  a 
very  populous  hive.  These  operations 
should  only  be  performed  when  bees  are 
working  briskly. 


A     BEE-KEEPING     RECLUSE. 

At  Great  Canfield,  in  Essex,  James 
Mason,  aged  forty-seven,  has  lived  in  com- 
plete seclusion  for  over  thirteen  years,  in 
fulfilment,  as  is  alleged,  of  a  vow  he  made 
after  being  jilted  in  a  love  affair  that  he 
would  never  look  upon  a  woman's  face 
again.  Apparently  this  decision  has  ex- 
tended to  males  also,  for  during  the  period 
mentioned  only  two  men,  excepting  his 
brother,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
strange  recluse.  The  other  day,  however, 
a  newspaper  representative  made  his  way 
to  Sawkin's  Farm,  where  the  man's  mother 
and  brother  live  ;  but  the  recluse  is  the 
owner  of  the  place.  The  brother  said  that 
the  hermit  had  lived  unmolested  for  thir- 
teen years  in  an  enclosure,  and  no  one 
could  be  allowed  to  enter  it.  The  enclosure 
in  question  covered  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground,  was  surrounded  by  a  very  high  and 
thick  hedge,  and  along  the  bottom  barbed 
wire  was  stretched,  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  to  effect  an  entrance. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  main  fence  was  a 
ditch  ten  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
the  earth  being  banked  up  so  as  to  form  a 
barricade  twenty  feet  high,  and  on  the  top 
of  this  another  thick  hedge  was  planted. 
ITie  work  was  done  twelve  years  ago  by  the 
hermit  all  in  the  night  time.  Inside  the 
fence  there  Avas  a  labyrinth  of  trees  and 
undergrowth,  among  which  barbed  wire 
could  be  seen  stretched,  and  a  shed  with  a 
corrugated  iron  roof  with  a  brick  chimney 
at.  ihe  side.  The  brother  explained  that  the 
hermit  kept  dozens  of  hives  of  bees  and 
grew  flowers  and  furze  especially  fur  tKeir 
delectation.  The  honey  when  collected  was 
disposed  of  by  him.  The  brother  dis- 
paraged the  love  story,  explaining  that  the 
recluse  was  simply  "nervous." — Standard, 
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September  17  to  24.  at  the  Agricultural 
Ha'l.  London.— Honey  Show  in  connection  with  the 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  and  Market  of  the  Grocery 
and  Kindred  Trades.  Numerous  classes  apd  liberal 
prizes  for  comb  and  extracted  honey  and  beeswax. 
Open  to  all  British  Bee-keenera.  Schedules 
from  H.  S  Rogers,  Secretary,  Exhibition  OflBces, 
Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad-street,  London,  E.C. 

Special  Notice.— In  connection  with  above  Show 
there  will  be  a  Working  Exhibit  illustrative  of  modern 
Bee-keeping  and  Honey -production,  including  Demon- 
strations with  Live  Bees  and  extracting  honey  from 
combs  for  sale  by  skilled  experts. 

October  4  to  7,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London.— Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 
Entries  closed 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  /or  addrei-ses  of  manufac- 
turers or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  oj  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertistmwntf.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advance  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issueim- 
mediately  following  the  receipt  of  their  crmmunications. 

*jf.*  A  correspondent  writes  inquiring  "  if 
Abingdon-on-Thames  is  a  fairly  good 
honey  district."  Will  any  reader 
acquainted  with  the  bee-forage  of  that 
locality  who  sees  this  oblige  by  sendine  a 
line  of  reply? 

F.  BuNDY  (Northants)  and  Oxensis  (Ox- 
ford).— Sugar  for  Syrup  Making. — In 
both  cases  sample  sent  is  moist,  un- 
refined sugar,  and  as  such  is  not  suit- 
able for  autumn  syrup  food.  Refined 
cane  sugar  in  crystals  is  the  proper  kind 
for  syrup  making  in  autumn,  but  yellow 
crystals  will  do  for  spring  food.  For 
candy  making,  use  white  refined  crystals 
or  loaf  sugar. 

Adam  (Sawbridgeworth). — Benudics  for 
Foul  JSroof?.— Our  view  of  the  value  of  the 
remedy  you  name  is  given  on  page  150 
(top  line)  of  "  Guide  Book,"  and  we  can 
add  nothing  to  what  is  there  said.  If 
combs  could  be  freed  from  foul  brood  as 
you  "  have  been  informed  "  the  disease 
would  have  been  exterminated  long  ago. 

Japp  (Midlothian). — Judging  Old  Honey 
from,  New. — There  is  nothing  beyond 
aroma  and  full  flavour  to  enable  a  judge 
to  say  whether  liquid  honey  is  of  current 
year -or  not.  We  have  seen  well-pi'e- 
served  samples,  over  a  year  old,  which 
could  not  be  detected  among  the  best 
new  honey  by  competent  judges. 

H.  Spencer,  (Teddington). — Varieties  of 
Heather. — Of  the  two  sprigs  of  heather 
sent,  the  small  flowered  one  is  Erica 
calluna  or  ling,  the  other  is  JE.  tetralix 
The  first-named  is  the  best  heather  for 
bees  ;  the  second  is  useless  for  honey- 
gathering. 


G.  R.  W.  (Fife). — liisect  Nomenclature. — 
The  specimen  sent  is  a  female  of  the 
saw-fly  (Sirex  gigas). 

G.  M.  T.  (Brocklesbury).  —  Artificial 
Honey. — Full  particulars  of  what  you 
term  "  the  article  "  and  our  opinion  re- 
garding it  will  be  found  in  the  B.B.J,  of 
January  8  and  15  last  year,  under  the 
heading  "Fruit  Sugar,  What  is  It?" 
The  two  numbers  may  be  had,  post  free, 
for  2^d. 

Suspected  Comhs. 

D.  Alexander  (Banbridge). — Combs  sent 
are  simply  pollen-choked,  and  conse- 
quently useless  in  the  hive. 

Bill  Bayley  (Shrewsbury). — Comb  is  af- 
fected with  foul  brood  of  old  standing. 
Judging  by  sample  and  particulars  sent, 
we  advise  burning  the  lot. 

W.  C.  G.  L.  (Birmingham). — The  comb  is 
badly  diseased,  but  the  appearance  of 
dead  larvae  does  not  coincide  with  that  of 
Bacillus  alvci.  It  is  probably  one  of 
the  other  forms  of  bee  disease,  about 
which  there  has  been  much  speculation 
and  discussion  among  scientists  of  late. 


Special    Prepaid  Adverttsements. 

Twelve  words  and  under;  Sixpence ;  for  every  additional 
Three  words  or  under,  One  Penny 

Advertisements  for  current  issue  must  be  received 
by  first  post  on  Tuesday. 

SECTIONS.    3i  doz.  from  fruit  and  clover,  lOs.  doz. 
carriage  paid.     Deposit.    DAVIES,  Expert,  Aberg- 
willy.  D69 


Q 


UEENS.     Virgins    from    Is.      Fertiles    from    2s. 
Nucleus  7s.  6d.  Dawkins,  Sutton  Coldfleld,    D  03 


DRIVEN   BEES,   with   Queen,   3s.  per  lot.      Boxes 
free.     Martin,  Beekeeper,  Wokingham,      d  64 
"URB  ENGLISH'HONEY,  light  coloured,  edTTbTTin 
28-lb.  tins.      Sample  2d.      H.    May,   Kingston, 

Wallingford. d  66 

ONEY,   medium  colour,    FOR    SALE,    about   100 
bottles.      SOFTLEY,    Massingham,    King's   Lynn. 

D74 


H 


FOR   SALE,   2  doz.   well  finished   SECTIONS.      16s. 
Mrs.  Garnett,  Burghwallis.  Doncaster.         p  71 
r>X>.  PARCEL   strong   SEEDLING  WALLFLOWERS, 
D     blood  red,   yellow.     Mixed,   Is.  Sd.   hundred.    All 
post  free.  HARRY  Robinson,  Deanshanger,  Bucks,  p  70 


W 
W 


ANTED,  BEES  or  APPLIANCES.    Exchange  new 

Harp  Zither,  £ l^ Litman,  Castle  Gary,      p  73 

ANTED,  cheap,  THREE  best  quality  1904  TESTED 
QUEENS.   Moore,  Gunhouse,  Bowbridge,  Stroud. 

P72 


nr\  STRONG  healthy  STOCKS  BEES  in  Skeps,  with 
juKJ  plentiful  winter  stores.  12s  6d.  each  on  rail. 
SOLE,  Expert,  105,  Graham-road,  Wimbledon.        P  79 

A  BEEKEEPER   wants   SITUATION   to  attend  to 
bees  and  help  in  garden  or  otherwise.  References. 

Hastings,  Welcombe,  Stratford-on-Avon. D  80 

OR  SALE,  12  STOCKS  of  BEES  in  good  bar  frame 
hives.      Offers  invited.— Rogers,  Heath  Apiary, 

St.  Albans,  Herts. P  76 

CWT.  of  light-coloured  pure  extracted  HONEY,  in 
28-lb.  tins.     What  offers  to  clear?.    Sample,  3d.. 
S.  ECCLES,  Clanfleld.  R.S.O..  Oxon. P68 

DRIVEN  BEES,  1904  Queens  (healthy).  3s.  6d.,  4s., 
6s.  Cases  free.  Brown,  Withington,  Shrewsbury. 
FORTSALRrRjmer  Heather  HONEY  PRESS.  Pur- 
chased from  Meadows  1903,  equal  new.  Price, 
£1  10s.  W.  SpROSTON,  Shugborough,  Great  Haywood, 
Staffs. D67 

WANTED,   DRIVEN  BEES.      Must  be  cheap,  1904 
Queens.     James  Wallace,  Bramhall,  Cheshire. 

D75 
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THE  CONEERENCE  OF  BEE-KEEPERS 

The  meeting  at  Jerrayn  Street  on  Thurs- 
day, October  6,  will  be  wholly  occupied  by 
the  conference  of  bee-keepers,  called  to- 
gether to  consider  the  question  of  foul 
brood  legislation.  In  view  of  th©  promin- 
ence this  important  question  has  had  in 
our  pages,  and  the  number  of  letters  on 
the  subject  we  have  been  compelled  to 
withhold  for  want  of  room,  few  will  objec-t 
to  its  taking  the  place  of  the  usual 
conversazione  held  annually  in  "  Dairy 
Show  "  week,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
every  county  association  will  realise  the 
urgent  need  for  sending  one  or  more  dele- 
gates to  Jermyn  Street,  in  order  that  the 
meeting  may  bo  a  full  and  representative 
one,  capable  of  arriving  at  a  decision 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 

The  main  or  really  salient  points  for  dis- 
cussion are  feW  in  number — the  fewer  the 
better,  to  our  mind — in  fact,  they  are  em- 
bodied in  two  questions :  (1)  Is  there  a 
general  demand  for  legislation  on  the  part 
of  county  associations  and  the  great  body 
of  bee-keepers,  and  what  form  should  the 
said  legislation  take?  (2)  Are  there  sub- 
stantial gi'ounds  for  supposing  that  County 
Councils  will  unite  in  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  a  moderate,  non-con- 
tentious, and  adoptive  measure,  and  would 
put  it  in  force  if  obtained  ?  The  crux  of 
the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  above  points, 
and  if  a  reasonable  and  definite  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  them  can  be  arrived 
at,  we  hope  that  some  tangible  result  may 
be  obtained  beneficial  to  the  whole  bee 
industry  in  this  country. 

The  idea  has  been  suggested  in  some 
quarters  that  the  council  of  the  B.B.K.A. 
is  opposed  to  legislation,  but  no  founda- 
tion whatever  exists  for  such  a  suggestion. 
There  has  Ixhmi  nothing  beyond  reasonable 
and  proi>er  hesitation  about  moving  in  the 
matter  until  it  is  ascertained  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  what  amount  of  suppoi't 
in  the  direction  named  above  will  be 
accorded.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  legislation  is  to  be  secured  at  all 
the  B.B.K.A.  is  th©  most  likely  body  to 
obtain  it. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  Bill  brought 
prominently  foi^ward  of  late,  called  by 
some  "  Mr.  Saunders'  Bill,"  a  perusal  of  it 
will  show,  by  comparison,  that  it  is  prac- 
tically— indeed,  almost  literally — the  Bill 
drafted  by  the  B.B.K.A.  in  1896.  There 
are  a  few  slight  alterations,  but  some 
at  least  can  hardly  be  called  improve- 
ments. For  instance,  the  one  which  ex- 
tends the  scope  of  the  measure  to  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  this,  it  is  thought  that  the 


council  of  the  B.B.K.A.  will  do  well  to 
allow  the  Irish  Bee-keepers'  Association  to 
take  its  own  course  in  the  matter  of  deal- 
ing with  a  foul  brood  Bill  fox  Ireland. 
After  what  has  been  don©  by  the  "  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,"  and  is  now  being 
done  by  the  new  "  Department  of  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland  "  in  giving  Govern- 
ment aid  to  bee-keepers  in  the  Sister  Isle, 
it  would  seem  advisable  that  we  on  this 
side  th©  Channel  should  keep  our  cause 
apart  in  approaching  our  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. We  may  also  allude  to  the  clause 
dealing  with  compensation  for  compulsory 
destruction  of  diseased  bees.  This  we  con- 
sider to  he  a  weak  point,  to  name  10s.  as 
compensation,  though  it  was  included  in 
the  original  Bill  of  the  B.B.K.A.  We 
quite  agree  that  Colonel  Walker's  sugges- 
tion of  5s.  as  the  maximum  being  ample, 
for  what  is  practically  worse  than  value- 
less. Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Saunders 
for  again  bringing  the  matter  of  foul 
brood  legislation  forward  for  re-consider- 
ation, and  arousing  interest  in  it,  and 
while  wishing  well  to  his  efforts,  we 
fear  mo^'e  difliculty  than  is  supposed  will 
be  experienced  in  getting  a  Government 
measure  passed,  for  he  is  still  a  long  way 
behind  the  point  reached  by  the  B.B.K.A. 
in  1896. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between 
the  original  Bill  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  as 
drafted  in  1896,  and  the  one  now  being 
promoted  by  Mr.  Saunders,  we  pui-pose 
printing  the  two  Bills  side  by  side  in  next 
week's  B.B.J.  This  will  serve  to  clear  up 
any  possible  confusion  that  might  arise 
in  the  minds  of  those  attentling  the  con- 
ference. 

In  concluding,  we  again  appeal  for  a 
good  attendance  of  representatives  at  the 
conference,  at  which  it  is  most  desirable 
that  Mr.   Saunders  should  be  present. 


BRITISH  BEE  KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  monthly  nu'eting  of  the  Council 
v/as  held  on  Wednesday,  September  21, 
at  12,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  Mr.  T.  I. 
Weston  occupying  the  chair.  Ther-e  were 
also  present  Colonel  W^alker,  Messrs. 
W.  Broughton  Carr,  J.  B.  Lamb,  W.  Sole, 
E.  D.  Till,  E.  Walker,  and  the  Secretary. 
Letters  apologising  for  inability  to  attend 
the  meeting  were  read  from  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cowan,  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris,  Miss  Gayton, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Morrel,  M.R,  and  Mr.  William 
Richards. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  T.  I. 
Weston  gave  the  Report  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  brought  forward  a  list  of 
accounts  for  which  cheques  were  required. 
The  report  was  approve-^l. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  reports 
upon  recent  examinations  were  dealt  with 
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in  respect  to  examinations  in  Perthshire, 
Devonsliire,  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  Somerset- 
shire, Warwickshire,  Wiltshire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Yorkshire,  and  as  a  result  it  was 
resolved  to  graat  third-class  certificates 
to  the  following  fifty  candidates,  viz.  :■ — 
Misses  L.  E.  Attneave,  Winifred  Allen, 
Madeline  Bale,  Ellen  T.  Bartlott,  Ethel 
M.  Bennett,  Hilda'  Caton,  E.  Jeffries 
Davis,  Agnes  P.  Heydweiller,  M.  Holmes, 
Bessie  A.  Ince,  Rebecca  Joseph,  Gertinide 
Kalinsky,  Henriette  Marchetti,  Marion 
E.  Mason,  Elizabeth  McKerrow,  Marion 
Pittis,  Lucy  Pollard,  Janet  McDougall 
Ritchie,  Margaret  Ritchie,  Margaret 
P.  Rogers,  E.   Salter-Whiter,  Eva  Slacke, 

D.  Stephenson-Peach,  A.  M.  Sopper, 
Ada  Ti-aill,  and  Theresa  Waterhouse, 
Major  Alfred  Perkins,  D.S.O.,  J.  P., 
Messrs.    W.    H.    Allard,    Guy  B.    Bissett, 

E.  Blackmore,  Thomas  Bradford,  J. 
Burbidge,  John  Charlton,  C.  W.  Dyer, 
Edward  Franklin,  F.  W.  Gelder,  H.  C. 
Gibson,  Walter  Golding,  George  Green- 
wood, T.  L.  Griffiths,  Edward  Hardiman, 
J.  D.  Hay,  Frank  W.  James,  F.  W. 
Moore,  G.  W.  Naish,  George  Ritchings,  J. 
Seeney,  Robert  Sims,  L.  E.  Snelgrove,  and 

F.  G.  Storrs. 

Further  correspondence  relating  to  the 
question  of  foul  brood  legislation  was  read 
to  the  meeting,  and  after  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  submit  a  summary  of  the  re- 
plies received  frtom  the  various  County 
Associations  to  the  Conference  of  Dele- 
gates to  be  held  at  105,  Jermyn  Street, 
S.W.,  on  Thursday,  October  6.  It  was  re- 
solved to  devote  the  whole  time  at  dis- 
posal on  the  day  named  to  a  full  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  and 
to  dispense  with  the  usual  evening 
conversazione.  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  friends  interested  in  bee-keeping 
will  be  welcomed  at  the  meeting  as  usual. 

The  next  examination  for  second-class 
expert  certificates  will  take  place  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  November  18  and  19,  and 
the  next  meeting  of  Council  on  Wednesday, 
October  19. 

SURREY  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

SHOW  AT  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Surrey  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  was  held  on  September  15, 
16,  and  17,  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  ■  Great 
interest  was  evidently  taken  in  the  show, 
judging  from  the  large  numbeis  of  peop'e 
who  visited  it  each  day.  The  entries  w-ro 
not  quite  so  large  as  last  year,  but  the 
quality  of  the  honey  was  very  good  con- 
sidering the  advei'se  seaso».  The  exhibi- 
tion, however,  was  a  good  one,  and  in- 
cluded a  new  class  for  instructive  exhibits. 
Mr.  F.  _  B.  White  the  secretaay  of  the 
association,  who  took  first  prize  in  the  last- 
named  class,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
display,  which  occupied  half  the  width  of 


the  hall.  He  also  won  first  prize^  for  "  Bee 
products,"  and  several  other  pi'izes.  Seve- 
ral interesting  demonstrations  in  bee  cul- 
tui'e  were  given  each  day  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Overton,  of  Crawley,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Palace,  and  also-  in  the  concert  hall  itself 
was  a  tent  where  bees  were  seeii  at  work. 
Many  hundi'eds  of  persons  attended  the 
demonstrations.  Altogether  the  exhibi- 
tion was  of  a  niost  interesting  character. 
Mr.  F.  B.  White,  hon.  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  association,  made  all  the 
arrangements  in  a  most, satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  the  exhibits  were  judged  by  Mr. 
F.  Brett,  of  Brighton,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Car- 
ter, of  Billingshurst,  who  made  the  follow- 
ing awards  : — - 

members'  classes. 

Twelve  1-/6.  Sections  —  1st,  E.  Bontoft, 
Caterham  Valley ;  2nd,  F.  Bowers,  Pur- 
ley  ;  3rd,  Mi-s.  Cockayne,  Roehampton ; 
h.c,  D.  H.  Welch,  Reigate. 

Six  1-/6.  Sections  : — 1st,  F.  Bowers;  2nd, 
F.  Perigal,  Reigate  ;  3rd,  Miss  C.  Ii-ving, 
Cambei-ley  ;  v. h.c,  H.  Sayers,  jun.,  Ches- 
sington  ;  c,  T.  J.  D.  Hull,  Redhill. 

Six  1-/6.  Sections  of  Heatker  Honey. — 
1st,  E.  P.  Betts,  Camber]  ey.;  2nd,  A.  Seth- 
Smith,  Cobham. 

Three  Shallow-Frames  Comb  Honey  for 
Extracting. — 1st,  J.  W.  Ringer,  Tatsfield  ; 
2nd,  C.  A.  Overton,  Charlwood  ;  3rd, 
F.  B.  White,  Redhill;  c,  J.  Kachler, 
Croydon. 

One  Shallow-Frame  Comb  Honey  -  for 
Extracting. — 1st,  G.  H.  Wynn,  Hasle- 
mere ;  2nd,  J.  Kachler,  Croydon  ;  3rd, 
F.  B.  White. 

One  Standard-Frame  Comb  Honey  for 
Extracting.— 1st,  G.  H.  Wynn  ;  2nd,  F.  B. 
White. 

Twelve  1-/6.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (Light). 
—1st,  M.  J.  Lamboll,  Chiddingfold. 

Six  1-/6.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (Light). — 
1st,  A.  Tennant,  Lingfield  ;  2nd,  W.  Sole, 
Wimbledon  ;  3rd,  H.  Dann,  Wallington. 

Six  1-/6.  Jars  Heather  Honey. — 1st,  J. 
Sharland,  Haslemere ;  2nd,  A.  Seth- 
Smith ;  3rd,  W.  E.  Hackett,  Cobham. 

Six  1-/6.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (Darlc). — 
1st,  E.  Bontoft;  2nd,  P.  W.  Worsfold, 
Shalford  ;  3rd,  A.  E.  C.  Mumford,  Red- 
hill ;  v.h.c,  A.  Tennant,  Lingfield  ;  h.c, 
T.  W.  Ringer,  Tatsfield;  h.c,  C.  A.  Over- 
ton,  Charlwood. 

Six  1-/6.  Jars  Granulated  Honey. — 1st, 
M.  J.  Lamboll;  2nd,  A.  E.  C.  Mumford; 
3rd,  E.  P.  Betts. 

Display  of  Honey  and  Bee  Products  (ex- 
ceeding 100  /6.).— 1st,  F.  B.  White;  2nd, 
A.  E.  C.  Mumford. 

Beeswax.— 1st,  A.  E.  C.  Mumford  ;  2nd, 
S.  Silvester,  Old  Maiden ;  3rd,  J.  W. 
Ringer;  h.c,  H.  Dann,  Wallington. 

Articles  of  Food  containing  Honey. — 1st, 
T.  H.  E.  Watts-Silvester,  Surbitoii ;  2nd, 
A.   Seth-Smith. 
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Six  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (open  to  mem- 
hcrs  who  have  not  taken  a  prize  preinously). — 
1st,  G.  H.  Wynn  ;  h.c,  S.  Silvester. 

OPEN    CLASSES. 

Six  1-Jb.  Sections. — 1st,  J.  Lee  and  Son, 
Andover  ;  2nd,  C.  Lodge,  Chelmsfoi-d  ;  3rd, 
Thos.  Hillier,  Andover;  v.h.c,  W.  J. 
Cook,  Market  Rasen ;  h.c.  Miss  A.  C. 
Brown,   South  Devon. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (Liyht). — 
1st,  J.  Lee  and  Son  ;  2nd,  W.  J.  Cook  ;  3rd, 
Rev.  M.  W.  Osmaston,  Dover;  v.h.c,  W. 
Patchett,  Caistor ;  h.c,  T.  Hillier,  And- 
over; c,  A.  E.  Russell,  South  Lines;  c, 
J.  B.  Houle,  North  Devon;  c,  C.  Lodge, 
Chelmsford. 

Three  Sliallnn-  Frames  Pnmh  Honey. — 1st, 
Rev.  M.  W.  Osmaston  ;  2nd,  J.  Loo  and 
Son  ;  3rd,  C.  Lodge;  v.h.c,  T.  Earl,  Craw- 
ley; h.c,  G.  M.  Tune,  Llangollen. 

One  Shallow-Frame  Comb  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Lee  and  Son  ;  2nd,  T.  Earl,  Crawley. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  G.  Ijeeding,  Sherborne  ; 
2nd,  C.  Lodge ;  3rd,  J.  Lee  and  Son. 

Interesting  and  Instructive  Exhihit  con- 
nected with  Bee  Culture. — 1st,  F.  B.  White  ; 
2nd,  G.  Dow,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent. 

Observatory  Hire  xcith  Bees  and  Queen. — 
1st,  C.  L.  Greenhill,  Wimbledon ;  2nd, 
J.  Lee  and  Son  ;  3rd,  A.  E.  C.  Mumford. 

Collection  of  Hires  and  Appliances. — 1st, 
J.  Lee  and  Son  ;  2nd,  C.  T.  Overton,  Craw- 
ley ;  3rd,  E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn. 

Complete  Frame-Hive  for  General  Use.— 
1st,  E.  H.  Taylor;  2nd,  C.  L.  Green- 
hill;   3rd,   A.   E.    C.   Mumford. 

Outfit  for  Ber/inner  in  Bee-keeping. — 1st, 
C.  L.  Greenhill  ;  2nd,  E.  H.  Taylor ;  3rd, 
C.   T  Overton. — (Communicated.) 


NOTTS  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL   SHOW. 

The  annual  show  was  held  in  connec- 
tion witli  that  of  the  Moorgreen  Horti- 
cultural Show  on  Tuesday,  September  6. 
The  duti*s  of  judging  the  bee-exhibits  were 
carried  out  by  Mr.  P.  Scattergood,  assisted 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Turner.  This  was  not  a 
heavy  task,  as  the  entries  this  year  wei'e 
fewer  in  number  owing  to  the  poor  season 
generally  in  the  county.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the,  first-prize  exhibit,  the 
majority  of  the  honey  shown  was  of  a 
darker  colour  than  usual.  The  following 
are  the  awards:  — 

Collection  of  Hires  and  Appliances. — 1st, 
G.  H.  Varty,  Colwick. 

Complete  Frame  Hire  for  General  Zfse. — 
1st,  G.  H.  Varty. 

Trophy  of  Honey  in  any  Form  and  of  any 
Year. — 1st,  George  Hayes,  Beeston, 
Notts  ;   2nd,  George  Marshall,  Norwell. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Light-coloured  Extracted 
Honey. — 1st,  G.  H.  Pepper,  White  Post, 
Farnsfield ;    2nd,   A.    G.     Pugh,     Beeston, 


Notts;  3rd,  A.  H.  Hill,  Balderton  ;  h.c, 
James  Stokes,  Harley  Melton. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Dark-coloured  Extracted 
Honey.— 1st,  A.  G.  Pugh;  2nd,  G.  H. 
Pepper  ;   3rd,  George  Marshall. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — Equal  1st,  G.  Putter- 
gill,  Beeston,  and  D.  Marshall,  Cropwell 
Bvitler ;   h.c,  George  Marshall. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Granulated  Honey. — 1st, 
G.  H.  Pepper ;  2nd,  H.  Merryweather. 

One  Shallow  Frame  of  Honey  for 
Extracting. — 1st,  G.  H.  Pepper  ;  2nd,  A. 
H.  Hill;  3rd,  D.  Marshall;  h.c,  George 
Marshall. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey  (novices). 
—1st,  Cecil  Hayes,  Beeston,  Notts  ;  2nd, 
E.  Chapman,  Hucknall. 

Honey  Vinegar. — 1st,  J.  Gray,  Long 
Eaton.  ' 

Observatory  Hive  with  Bees  and  Queen. — 
1st,  D.  Marshall ;  2nd,  W.  Darrington, 
Bulwell ;  3rd,  George  Marshall ;  4th,  A. 
H.  Hill. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  W.  Darrington ;  2nd, 
G.  E.  Puttergill  ;  3rd,  George  Marshall ; 
v.h.c,  A.  H.  Hill. 

Geo.  Hayes,  Secretary. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  B.K.A. 

ANNUAL   SHOW. 

This"  Association  held  its  annual  show 
in  connection  with  the  Loughborough  Agri- 
cultural Association  on  Wednesday, 
September  21.  Splendid  weath&r  pre- 
vailed, and  considering  the  season  a  very 
nice  display  of  honey  was  staged.  Mr.  A. 
G.  PvTgh,  Beeston,  Notts,  kindly  officiated 
as  judge  and  made  the  followilig  awards  :  — 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Waterfield,  Kibworth  ;  2nd,  A.  Ward, 
Market  Harborough ;  3rd,  E.  A.  Jesson, 
North  Kibworth ;  h.c,  H.  Dilworth, 
Shangton. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  J.  Waterfield  ; 
2nd,  J.  Fewkes,  Great  Glen. 

Single  1-lb.  Jar  Extracted  Honey. — 1st, 
J.  Waterfield. 

CLASSES   FOR   LOUGHBOROUGH  AND   DISTRICT. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  (Light)  Extracted  Honey. — 
1st,  A.  Brown  ;  2nd  G,  J.  Lever's  ;  3rd, 
Mrs.  Baldock. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  (Dark)  Extracted  Honey. — - 
1st,  Mrs.  Baldock  ;  2nd,  W.  Baldock ; 
h.c.  Miss  E.  A.  Wadkin. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  Miss  E.  A. 
Wad  kin.  — (Communicated. ) 


OXFORDSHIRE    B.K.A. 

ANNUAL    SHOW. 

The  above  exhibition  was  held  in  Blen- 
heim Park  in  connection  with  the  Wood- 
stock Agricultural  Show.  A  fair  quantity 
of  honey  was  staged,  although  the  season 
in  Mid  Oxon  has  not  been  the  most  favour- 
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able  for  honey  gathering.  This  was  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  the  almost  total  dis- 
apj)earance  of  sainfoin,  caused  by  the  wet 
season  in  1903,  along  with  the  prevalence 
of  honeydew  this  year.  Nevertheless, 
some  excellent  exhibits  were  on  view,  the 
most  successful  exhibitor  being  Mr.  G.  M. 
Coles,  of  Chipping  Norton,  as  will  be  seen 
below  by  the  awards.  Some  splendid 
beeswax  was  shown,  and  altogether  the 
judges,  Messrs.  T.  E.  Hancox  and  A. 
Humphries,  had  anything  but  an  easy  task 
in  making  the  awards,  which  were  as 
follows:  — 

Six  1-lh.  Srcfums.—lsi,  G.  M.  Coles, 
Broadstone,  Chipping  Norton  ;  2nd,  H.  M. 
Turner,  Northleigh  ;  3rd,  P.  Scarsbrook, 
Kirtlington;  v.h.c,  F.  M.  Cask,  North- 
leigh. 

Six  1-/6.  Jars  (LigJd)  Exiradrd  Honey.— 
1st,  H.  M.  Turner ;  2nd,  I).  Hancox, 
Deddington;  3rd,  C.  T.  Edens,  Chad- 
lington. 

Six  1-lb.  Jars  {Medium)  Extracted 
Honey. — 1st,  P.  Scarsbrook  ;  2nd,  E. 
Belcher,  Cutmil©  Park;  3rd,  H.  M. 
Turner. 

(Jolledion  of  Honey. — 1st,  P.  Scarsbrook. 

Beeswax.— 1st,  E.  Belcher;  2nd,  P. 
Scarsbrook;  3rd,  D.  Hancox;  v.h.c,  H. 
M.   Turner. 

Sinqle  1-lb.  Section  (open). — 1st,  G. 
Jeffries,  Andover  ;  2nd,  G.  M.  Coles  ;  3rd, 
Miss  G.  M.  Baker,  Ramsden,  Oxon. 

Sinqle  l-lh.  Jar  Extracted  Honey  (open). 
—1st,'  G.  M.  Coles  ;  2ud,  J.  D.  Softley ; 
3rd,  W.  Patchett,  Cabourne,  Lines.  — 
{Communicated. ) 


(Kdrrc^piuknrc. 
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AMONG     THE     BEES. 

[5642.]  The  Fast  Season.  —  Slow  and 
backward  as  the  bees  were  in  early  spring, 
and  weak  as  many  hives  were  at  the  open- 
ing of  summer,  they  pulled  up  on  the 
advent  of  good  weather  with  amazing 
rapidity,  so  that  the  best  stocks  were  able 
to  profit  to  the  full  by  July's  abundant 
flow  and  excellent  weather.  Second-class 
colonies  even  did  good  work,  and  their  re- 
sults proved  fully  up  to  the  average,  but 
little  more.  Third-class  stocks,  the 
"  weaklings "  of  early  spring,  pulled  up 
just  too  late  to  secure  the  full  advantage 


of  July's  flow,  with  the  result  that  they 
gave  practically  no  surplus.  Some  were 
re-queened,  and  should  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  another  year.  I  hear  all 
round  that  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of 
these  non-producers  of  surplus.  July,  as 
I  have  recorded,  was  an  excellent  month, 
but  August  was  not.  Our  expectations  of 
a  good  heather  harvest,  as  too  often  has 
been  the  case,  have  not  been  realised.  This 
class  of  honey  is  scarce,  and  consequently 
dear.  I  hear  of  its  selling  at  Is.  3d.,  and 
of  its  being  retailed  even  at  Is.  6d.  and 
Is.  8d.  per  lb.,  so  some  are  attending  to 
Mr.  McNally's  wise  injunction  given  in 
last  month's  Bccord.  Personally,  the  sea- 
son all  over,  with  the  exception  of  two  out- 
standing ones,  is  the  best  in  my  experience. 
At  present  every  hive  is  teeming  with  bees. 
All  are  amply  supplied  with  stores  to  keep 
them  going  to  next  June  without  any  feed- 
ing whatever.  They  also  show  fair-sized 
patches  of  brood,  which  I  like  to  see  during 
September,  as  these  late-hatched  bees  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  colony  in  spring,  when 
foraging  fiights  begin.  Hereabouts  bee- 
keeping is  certainly  not  on  the  down  grade, 
for  within  recent  years  large  numbers  of 
new  aspirants  have  entered  our  ranks,  and 
many  old  hands  have  doubled  their  stock. 
English  swarms  replaced  the  blanks  caused 
by  the  late  two  bad  seasons,  and  these 
liave  done  well,  amply  compensating  their 
owners  for  all  outlays  the  first  season. 
Many,  too,  have  gone  in  for  driven  bees, 
and  I  am  glad  to  record  in  general  great 
care  and  genei'ous  treatment  by  our  bee 
brothers  over  the  Border. 

Native  v.  Foreign  Bees.  — :  The  writer 
of  query  3548  (page  358)  might  note 
Llie  following  before  destroying  his  blacks 
and  investing  in  foreign  bees,  however 
fair  and  tempting  these  latter  may  be  in 
name  or  appearance.  Bee-keeper  No.  1 
bought  a  valuable  Italian  queen  last  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  season  her  progeny  de- 
velojjed  unmistakable  signs  of  foul  brood. 
They  were  treated  as  a  "  shook  swarm  " 
late  in  autumn  and  placed  on  new  combs. 
Tlie  queen  must  have  had  her  very  being 
impregnated  with  the  disease,  for  early 
this  year  it  was  so  rampant  that  the  lot 
was  cleared  out  to  save  disaster.  Bee- 
keeper No.  2  got  a  high-priced  queen  at 
the  same  time  fi-om  the  same  dealer.  By 
the  end  of  last  season  they,  though  the  hive 
was  very  populous,  could  not  get  a  certi- 
ficate of  exemi3tion.  In  spring  they  clearly 
showed  doubtful  cells,  which  increased  as 
the  breeding  season  progressed,  and  just 
the  other  day  they  were  condemned  to  the 
flames.  Not  a  cell  scarcely  showed  healthy 
brood,  and  bees  have  dwindled  to  a  hand- 
ful. Frames,  combs,  quilts,  etc.,  were 
burned,  but  the  queen  and  the  few  bees 
were  kejDt  for  further  experiment,  being 
(Continued  on  page  386.) 
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HOMES  OF    THE    HONEY    BEE. 

THE    APIARIES    OF    OUR    READERS. 

"  Bee-keeping  foi-  small  farmers "  is;  a 
subject  full  of  interest  to  agriculturists, 
and  in  illustrating  below  the  apiary  of  a 
B.B.J,  reader  who  is  himself  a  farmer's  son 
regularly  occupied  in  farm  work,  we  com- 
mend the  following  notes.    Mr.  Hurst  says  : 

"  My  interest  in  bee-keeping  took  a  prac- 
tical form  some  ten  years  agO'  through  read- 
ing in  the  Farm  Field  and  Fireside  articles 
on  the  subjei'.t.  I  commenced  with  a  hive 
known  as  the  '  Ivo  Cottager,'  a  fixed  comb- 
hivo,  with  bars  in  which  foundation  can 
be  inserted.  The  brood-box  contained  nine 
narrow  bars  and  the  supers  seven  wider 
ones.     Of  course  this  type  of  hive  does  not 


bees.  In  some  seasons  I  get  very  good 
yields  of  clover  honey  of  fine  quality,  but 
of  late  years  white  clover  has  not  been 
grown  so  plentifully  as  formei-ly,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  is  being 
heavily  manured,  and  as  white  clover  is 
sown  only  in  conjunction  with  red  clover 
and  rye-grasses,  and  the  latter  plants  gene-, 
rally  make  such  headway  that  the  white 
clover  has  little  chance  to  come  to  perfec- 
tion. 

"  Although  the  main  source  of  honey  is 
from  clover,  there  are  various  other  ]-»lants 
which  keep  the  bees  going,  both  before  and 
after  the  real  hai'vest. 

"  I  genei-ally  take  off  supers  at  the  end 
of  July,   and  then  set  about  the  work  of 


MP.    T.    HURSt'ij    APIARY,    DOWNUOLLAND,    ORMSKIRK,    LANCASHIRE. 


possess  the  advantages  of  a  movable-frame 
hive,  but  I  still  use  the  supers  on  frame- 
hives  if  I  happen  to  run  short  of  sui-plus 
boxes,  and  when  working  ^for  extracted 
honey  they  answer  as  well.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  photo  sent,  I  use  various  pattems 
of  hives,  but  all  ar©  made  to  take  the 
B.B.K.A.  standard  frame.  The  results, 
however,  according  to  my  experience,  de- 
pend, not  on  the  hive  used,  but  on  the 
management  of  the  bee-keeper  himself, 
combined,  of  course,  with  such  impoi'tant 
items  as  good  bee-weather,  crops  of  bee- 
forage  grown  near,  etc.  My  apiary  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  a  farmstead,  and,  being 
myself  a  fanner's  son  engaged  in  the 
various  occupations  of  arable  farming,  I 
have  not  much  spare  time  to  give  to  the 


preparing  my  stocks  for  the  following  sea- 
son by  re-queening  all  such  hives  as  require 
it,  and  seeing  that  the  combs  are  in  good 
condition  for  safe  wintering.  All  honey 
gathered  in  the  autumn  from  August  on- 
ward is  left  for  the  bees'  own  consumption, 
and  I  find  it  much  better  all  round  than 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  preparing  and 
giving  sugar-syrup  for  the  purpose.  A 
stock  the  bees  of  which  cover  ten  frames 
in  September,  and  headed  by  a  young 
queen,  with  winter  stores  consisting  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  of  sealed 
honey  and  good  patches  of  brood  in  the 
centre  frames,  combs  fairly  new,  and 
housed  in  a  substantial  hive  at  this  season, 
will  come  out  in  fine  condition  in  spring. 
"  Having  tried  different  methods  of  pre- 
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venting  swarming,  the  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at  is  that  if  the  bees  will  persist  in 
swarming,  it  is  best  to  let  them  have  their 
own  way,  or,  as  an  alternative  plan,  make 
an  ai^tiiicial  swarm  of  them,  having  the 
bees  on  a  few  frames  and  putting  the  new 
hive  on  the  old  stand. 

"  In  concluding  my  few  notes,  I  may  say 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  journal  for 
about  eight  years,  and  always  find  it  of 
ofreat    interest    and    service." 


{^^  Among  the  B^es''  continued  from  p.  384.) 

joined  up  to  a  driven  lot.  Bee-keeper 
No.  3  got  an  expensive  queen  from  the 
same  dealer  in  June  last  year.  He  was 
highly  enthusiastic  over  her  prolificness, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  at  Christmas,  with 
an  intensely  keen  frost  prevailing,  he 
showed  me  the  outsides  of  ten  frames  liter- 
ally packed  with  bees.  Alas,  in  June  bees, 
brood,  frames,  and  quilts  were  offered  up 
as  a  holocaust !  He  described  them  as 
literally  rotten  with  foul  brood.  Bee- 
keeper No.  4,  smitten  with  the  mania  for  a 
foreign  queen,  j)aid  a  half-guinea  for  one. 
By  May  of  this  year  they  had,  from  a  full, 
populous  lot,  dwindled  down  to  a  handful. 
He  was  utterly  puzzled,  until  a  friend 
called  and  explained  that  they  were  far 
gone  with  the  dread  fiend,  and  together 
they  wisely  made  a  bonfire  of  them.  The 
four  queens  cost,  I  think,  35s.  They  all 
came  from  Italy  direct,  with  a,  rest  on  the 
way.  Is  it  a  simple  coincidence  that  these 
four  queens  should  all  develop  this  foul 
scourge  so  very  soon  ?  I  make  no  comment 
at  present. 

Shiftiiu/  Bees.  —  Some  of  those,  like 
your  correspondent  (3539,  page  347), 
might  experiment  with  the  plan  I  i-ecom- 
mended  in  the  Bocord  for  August.  In  shift- 
ing colonies  from  five  to  fifty  yards  or 
over,  carry  the  hive  as  it  stands  without 
any  shaking  or  jarring  and  place  it  down 
on  the  new  site.  Pack  the  entrance  i^retty 
tightly  with  moss  or  "  fog  "  to  such  a  depth 
as.  will  occujDy  the  bees  some  time  in  eating 
their  way  out,  so  as  to  give  them  some 
worrying.  Then,  when  they  obtain  an 
exit,  they  seem  to  have  their  attention  so 
taken  up  with  the  unusual  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed  that  they  make 
reckonings  of  their  Isearings  all  round.  In 
this  way  they  recognise  the  new  location, 
and  in  future  flights — generally  short  ex 
cursions  at  this  season — they  spot  their 
new  home  and  make  it  the  central  point  in 
their  extended  vision,  with  the  result  that 
they  take  to  the  new  surroundings  and  for- 
get the  old  stand.  The  usual  precautions 
of  placing  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  board  slant- 
ing up  in  front  may  also  be  taken,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure. 


The  Yearly  Trihute.- — At  this  season 
the  wonted  eviction  of  drones  takes 
place.  Being  now  useless  consumers, 
"  their  room  is  more  valued  than  their 
company,"  as  an  ancient  writer  puts  it, 
so  the  decree  for  their  ejectment  goes  forth, 
a.nd  ruthlessly  and  pitilessly  the  prescient 
little  Amazons  evict  their  burly  brothers, 
or  hall-brothers.  It  seems  here  that  Na- 
ture is  a  cruel  taskmaster,  for  she  exacts 
a  yearly  tribute  of  flesh  and  blood,  like 
the  dragons  of  Pagan  mythology.  I  have 
recently  had  my  attention  specially 
centred  on  this  strange  tragedy,  because 
of  an  intelligent  beginner  taxing  all  my 
powers  of  knowledge  (and  invention)  to  ex- 
plain the  "  reason  why."  Nature  is  lavish 
in  her  provision  for  anticipating  the 
future,  and  as  Tennyson  so  expressively 
wrote  : — • 

"Of  fifty  seeds  she  often  brings  but  one  to  bear." 

Bee-keeinncj  in  Banffshire. — In  regard  to 
the  future,  the  outlook  is  declared  to  be 
bright.  The  industry  is  becoming  more 
important  year  by  year,  and  bee-keeping  is 
extending  rapidly  all  over  the  country.  In 
spite  of  the  two  last  unpropitious  seasons, 
the  number  of  those  engaging  in  the  pur- 
suit has  largely  increased  this  year,  and 
most  of  those  already  embarked  in  it  have 
very  considerably  augmented  the  number 
of  their  hives  by  home  swarms,  driven  lots 
of  bees  got  from  England,  and  English 
swarms.  The  number  of  colonies  placed 
in  winter  quaii;ers  is  very  much  in  excess 
of  any  previous  yeax*.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  as  bee-keeping  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
practised  and  best  paying  of  our  minor  in- 
dustries. What  we  want — and  that  very 
badly — is  organisation.  At  present  we  are 
like  so  many  units  working  away  in  a 
tentative  way,  each  depending  on  his  own 
resources.  With  combination  we  could  in 
many  ways  act  in  concert,  and  aid,  extend, 
and  foster  the  industry,  so  that  th©  num- 
ber now  engaged  in  it  might  be  moi*e  than 
doubled.  The  friction  with  other  apiarists 
would  tend  to  emulation  and  enlighten- 
ment in  our  practice  of  apiculture,  while 
an  association  would  aid  the  individual  in 
getting  a  better  and  readier  market  for  his 
honey,  and  enable  him  to  sell  his  produce 
at  an  enhanced  value.  With  so  many  en- 
lightened bee-keepersi  in  the  county,  why 
should  we  not  have  a  Banffshire  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  ?—D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


FOUL-BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

A   OOMMON-SEXSE    VIEW   OF    THE    CASE. 

[5643.]  After  carefully  thinking  over  the 
subject,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  cor- 
respondence which  has  been  going  on  in 
the  pages  of  the  B.B.J. ,  I  remain  of  the 
opinion  which  I  held  when  I  was  one  of  a 
deputation  of  the  B.B.K.A.  in  1896  to  the 
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Board  of  Agriculture,  viz.,  that  legislation 
is  called  for.  The  reasons  in  favour  of 
enactments  to  combat  "  bee-pest "  (foul 
brood)  are  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  re- 
capitulation. What  is  much  more  neces- 
sary is  to  meet  with  common-sense  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  legislative  inter- 
ference. The  principal  objections  raised 
to  such  interference  seem  to  be  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Iiifrinficnunt  of  Libvrfii  of  the 
Individual.-  As  this  point  has  been  swept 
aside  in  the  case  of  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  in  man  and  animals,  it 
has  no  force  when  urged  against  licence  to 
maintain  and  spread  a  malignant  disease 
in  the  animals  in  which  bee-masters  are 
interested.  / 

2.  Fear  that  Inspectors  will  Tamper  with 
Supered  Stocks. — This  suggestion  seems  to 
me  first  to  ignox-e  that  those  who  would  be 
entnisted  by  County  Councils  with  the  duty 
of  visiting  apiaries  would  be  men  not  only 
possessing  common-sense,  but  possessing 
also  decided  sympathies  with  bee-keepers, 
and  therefore  certain  to  show  all  considera- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  as 
inspectors.  Secondly,  it  would  probably 
be  arrajiged  that,  except  in  certain,  or 
very  suspicious,  cases  examination  of 
stocks,  if  deemed  essential,  would  take 
place  either  just  before  or  after  the  super- 
ing  season. 

3.  Leriislation  is  said  to  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  unnecessary,  and,  on  the  other,  im- 
(practicahle. — The  answer  to  these  two 
points  is,  first,  that  voluntary  efforts  have 
entirely  failed  to  eradicate,  or  even  greatly 
reduce  the  ravages  of  the  disease  ;  and 
secondly,  that  to  say  that  enactments 
dealing  with  it  are  impracticable  begs  the 
question  altogether. 

4.  Legislation,  where  tried,  has  been  a 
failure. — If  this  statement  means  that  bee- 
pest  still  exists  where  enactments  relating 
to  it  have  been  in  force,  there  is,  no  doubt, 
some  truth  in  the  allegation  ;  but  the 
same  things  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever 
among  human  beings,  and  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  swine-fever,  and  rabies  among 
animals  ;  but  the  person  who  would  deny 
a  large  effectiveness  to  the  measures  in 
force  about  all  these  diseases,  must  possess 
a  hardihood  of  obtuseness,  or  "a  faculty  for 
ignorance,"  or  a  power  of  reckless  mis- 
statement, any  of  which  would  disentitle 
him  to  the  slightest  attention. — W.  H. 
Harris,  Hayes  End,  Middlesex, 
September  19. 


is  no  doubt  that  some  bee-keepers  have  a 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  produce, 
but  if  the  honey  be  any  good  for  table  use, 
there  is  no  necessity  to  offer  it  at  the  low 
price  quoted  above.  Others  of  your  ad- 
vertisers are  properly  asking  fi'om  56s.  to 
60s.  per  cwt.,  but  with  honey  offered  in 
the  same  column  for  lis.  per  cwt.  less,  the 
ground  is  cut  from  under  their  feet.  A 
bee-keeper  could,  without  acting  detri- 
mentally to  others,  offer  his  honey  at  45s. 
to  a  fellow  bee-keeper  who  wants  it  to  sell 
again  in  bulk  to  his  wholesale  customers, 
or  he  might  let  a  honey  dealer  have  it  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  I  think  he  should 
avoid  selling  it  direct  to  the  wholesale 
shopkeepers  at  that  low  figure.  The  whole- 
sale houses  buy,  as  a  riile,  at  56s.  or  60s., 
and  re-sell  it  wholesale  at  74s.  8d.  or 
93s.  4d.  jjer  cwt.  If  they  are  offered  honey 
at  45s.,  the  wholesale  honey  dealer  who 
buys  for  the  wholesale  trade  is  entirely 
cut  out,  and  the  great  body  of  bee-keepers 
have  to  drop  their  price.  Honey  is  an 
article  which  has  not  an  absolute  fixed 
value,  its  price  is  mainly  regulated  by  the 
common  action  of  bee-keepers  ;  if  many 
offer  at  a  low  figure  the  rest  will  have  to 
do  so,  and  no  one  will  be  a  gainer  but  the 
wholesale  trader.  Let  us  be  business-like 
in  this  matter.  We  read  of  honey  being 
sold  at  Conway  Fair  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  ; 
the  Bee  Journal's  report  says  700  lb.  was 
disposed  of  at  this  price,  and  that  the  de- 
mand exceeded  the  supply.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  therefore,  that  a  little  push  and 
originality  on  the  part  of  a  honey-seller 
would  enable  him  to  avoid  offering  honey 
under  five  pence  per  lb.,  I  repeat  that 
there  ^s  no  necessity  to  do  so,  and  that 
it  is  injurious  to  other  bee-keepers,  and 
that  it  will  not  pay  in  the  end. — W.  J. 
Farmer,  Truro,  September  24. 


THE  PRICE  OF  HONEY. 

[5644.]  Last  year  we  had  a  discussion  in 
in  the  B.B.J,  on  this  subject,  but  I  observe 
that  honey  is  offered  this  year  in  your  ad- 
vertising columns  at  45s.  per  cwt.     There 


THE    BEE    SEASON    IN    ESSEX. 

[5645.]  I  have  read  the  letter  of 
"E.  J.  T."  on  page  353  of  B.B.J,  for 
September  8,  entitled  "  The  Season  in 
Essex."  Your  correspondent  gives  a 
general  idea  as  to  the  small  average  yield 
of  honey  per  hive  in  his  district  of  our 
county,  which  is  certainly  disheai'tening, 
and  I  deeply  sympathise  with  them  in 
their  veiy  disastrous  results.  But  while 
sympathising  with  our  brother  bee-keepers, 
I  am  glad  to  say  my  own  honey  harvest 
(although  not  up  to  my  usual  average)  is 
on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  My  best 
stock  gave  me  twenty  shallow-frames  of 
honey,  weighing  62  lb.  net,  or  minus  the 
frames.  My  whole  average  of  surplus 
honey  taken  is  over  26  lb.  per  hive,  and  I 
have  in  addition  a  number  of  frames  about 
half  full  of  honey,  which  I  am  using  for 
feeding.  I  may  also  add  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  is  of  excellent  colour,  the 
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rest  being  of  very  fair  colour,  and  all  ex- 
cellent in  quality.  None  of  it  is  very 
dark,  and  the  admixtui'e  of  honey  dew  is 
so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning. 
Considering,  therefore,  what  appears  to  be 
the  deai'th  of  honey  in  Essex,  I  am  very 
lucky  to  get  so  much.  I  send  name  and 
address,  and  sign — Fortunate,  Saffron 
Walden,  September  20. 


WHERE  HONEY  CROP  HAS  FAILED. 

RECIPE    FOR    "  MARROW  "    JAM. 

[5646.]  In  view  of  failure  in  the  honey- 
crop  in  many  districts  this  year,  and  the 
consequent  shortage  of  it  on  the  bi*eak- 
fast  table,  I  send  on  a  recipe  for  making  a 
substitute  in  the  shape  of  vegetable  mar- 
row jam,  which  has  found  much  favour  in 
my  home,  and  may  be  of  use  to  B.B.J. 
readers: — Take  ripe  marrows,  peel  and 
core  them,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  1  in. 
square.  To  4  lb.  of  cut  up  marrow  put 
3  lb.  sugar,  three  lemons,  with  their  rind 
cut  up  as  small  as  f)ossible,  2  oz.  whole 
ginger,  crushed  and  put  in  a  muslin  bag. 
Put  sugar  with  marrow  and  let  it  stand 
twelve  hours  ;  then  boil  marrow  and 
sugar  Ig  hours,  after  which  add  ginger  and 
lemons  and  boil  for  two  hours  more.  This 
makes  a  jam  of  delicious  preserve,  especi- 
ally when  over  six  weeks  old,  and  makes 
a  good  substitute  where  honey  is  scarce. 
Trusting  I  have  made  the  recipe  clear,  I 
send  name  and  sign — Ginger,  Thorn- 
ton Heath,  September  22. 


DRONE-BREEDING  QUEENS. 
[5647.]  I  should  like  to  tell  "  W.  F.  H." 
(3567,  page  378)  that  the  year  before 
last  I  had  a  similar  experience  to 
the  one  he  mentions.  I  pui-chased  several 
virgin  Italian  queens,  which  successfully 
mated,  but  during  the  remainder  of  that 
season  they  deposited  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  drone  eggs  in  worker  cells,  and  in 
one  hive  especially  a  large  number  of  small 
drones  were  thus  hatched,  and  then  turned 
out.  This  ceased  the  following  season, 
and  the  queens  were  quite  satisfactory. — ■ 
S.  K.  Saxelby,  Biinningham,  Septem- 
ber 24. 


[3572.]  Making  Artificial  Swarms  in 
July. — The  portion  of  comb  enclosed  is 
from  a  stock  artificially  swarmed  in  the 
early  part  of  July  last.  The  colony  is 
apparently  queenless,  there  being  no  trace 
of  larvae  or  eggs.  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  say  whether  foul  brood  is  present,  and 


advise  as  to  future  measures?  I  send 
name,  etc.,  and  sign — F.  W.  G.,  Dulwich. 

Reply. — There  is  foul  brood  of  old 
standing  in  the  very  few  sealed  cells  of 
sample  comb.  This  being  so,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  bees  left  will  be  practic- 
ally worthless  before  the  winter  is-  over, 
the  only  wise  course  is  tO'  make  an  end  of 
bees  and  combs,  and  disinfect  the  hive 
before  using  again.  The  few  details  you 
give  make  it  fairly  clear  that  the  stock 
was  diseased  when  swarmed  artificially  in 
July,  consequently  the  bees  had  lost  heart 
in  a  measure,  and  made  no  attempt  to  re- 
queen  themselves.  But  apart  from  that, 
we  consider  the  month  of  July  too  late  in 
the  year  for  safely  making  artificial 
swarms  in  the  south,  because  natural 
swarming  is  over  by  that  time,  and  honey- 
gathering  about  ended.  The  middle  of 
June  is  quite  late  enough  for  such  opera- 
tions in  the  south. 

[3573.]  Clearing  Surplus  -  chambers  of 
Bees. — I  am  a  beginner  at  bee-keeping,  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  : — 1.  Is  it  necessary 
to  use  a  "  Porter "  escape  to  clear  the 
supers  before  removing  for  the  winter,  or 
could  one  brush  the  bees  back  into  the 
hive?  Being  warmer  here  than  in  Eng- 
land, I  suppose  the  bees  should  be  packed 
for  wintering  a  few  weeks  later?  2.  Will 
you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  the 
sample  of  honey  sent  ?  It  was  gathered  in 
July  by  an  early  May  swarm.  I  took  over 
22  lb.  of  honey  from  the  shallow-frame 
super,  every  comb  being  worked  out.  I 
send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — Fides,  Jersey, 
Sepember  20. 

Reply. — 1.  If  a  good  super-clearer  is 
available,  it  saves  time  and  trouble,  be- 
sides avoiding  risk  of  starting  "  robbing  " 
to  use  it  when  removing  surplus  in 
autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bees 
may  be  shaken  or  brushed  off  combs  as 
pi'oposed  if  care  is  used  and  no  upset 
caused  among  the  bees  of  contiguous  hives. 
2.  The  sample  of  honey  sent  is  not  of  good 
qiiality  for  table  use.  It  is  rank  and 
coarse  in  flavour  and  of  poor  aroma.  It 
has,  we  think,  been  gathered  mainly  from 
Trifolium  incarnatum  (crimson  clover), 
which  is  known  to  yield  honey  of  inferior 
quality. 

[3574.]  Preparing  Bees  for  Wintering. — 
I  send  herewith  two  specimens  of  comb 
taken  from  a  frame-hive.  I  only  started 
with  bees  last  July,  and  have  left  six 
frames  in,  and  the  bees  seem  to  be  a  very 
strong  lot.  But  the  cells  in  combs  appar- 
ently contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
brown  and  other  coloured  substances, 
v/hich  I  suppose  to  be  pollen  or  "  bee 
bread."  We  have  squeezed  the  whole  of 
the  honey  out,  and  of  course  this  stuff 
with  it.  We  have  strained  it  as  much  as 
possible,  but  I  am  uncertain  whether  honey 
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so  extracted  is  fit  for  table  consumption, 
and  so  ask: — 1.  Will  you  give  me  your 
opinion?  2.  I  should  also  like  you  to  let 
me  know  what  you  think  of  the  combs  in 
large  and  small  glass  jars  as  sent?  I 
followed  the  directions  in  "  Guide  Book  " 
as  carefully  as  possible  in  wintering,  and 
the  bees,  bought  from  a  near  neighbour, 
seemed  easy  to  work  with.  Any  help  you 
can  give  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  I 
have  not  fed  the  colony  up  this  autumn 
as,  owing  to  ill-health  recently,  I  have  been 
unable  to  attend  to  them.  3.  Should  I 
give  candy  when  packing  down,  and  if  so, 
must  it  always  be  placed  on  above  the  top- 
bars  of  frames  below  the  quilts?  At  pre- 
sent the  quilts  lie  close  on  the  frame-tops, 
w:ith  a  piece  of  brown  paper  over  all.  The 
bees  refused  to  work  in  a  rack  of  sections 
given  them. — C.  D.'a  L.,  Harpenden. 

Reply. — 1.  The  mixture  of  honey  and 
pollen  obtained  by  squeezing  the  combs  as 
stated  would  not  be  considered  suitable  for 
table  use  by  most  bee-keepers.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  actually  in- 
jurious about  it,  and — to  use  a  common 
jDhrase — a  little  of  it  would  go  a  long  way. 
Had  the  honey  been  got  out  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  extractor  it  would  have  been 
quite  good  for  table  use,  as  all  pollen  would 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  combs.  2. 
The  cells  in  samples  of  comb  are  three- 
parts  full  of  fi'esh  pollen.  3.  If  there  is  a 
less  quantity  of  stores  packed  down  than 
advised  in  "  Guide  Book,"  a  cake  of  candy 
in  addition  will  be  very  advantageous. 

[3575.]  Queens  Duplicatinci  JEggs  in  Cells. 
— Will  you  please  say  in  B.B.J,  why  so 
many  eggs  are  seen  in  cells  of  comb  sent, 
and  whether  laid  by  a  fertile  worker  or  by 
a  drone-breeding  queen?  I  saw  a  young 
queen  in  the  hive  two  months  ago,  but 
cannot  now  find  any  trace  of  her.  The 
stock  is  not  a  strong  one,  and  the  cells 
containing  so  many  eggs  are  confined  to 
one  frame  only,  but  they  are  on  both  sides 
of  that  frame.  I  send  full  name  and  sign — 
W.  A.  B.,  Coventry. 

Reply. — It  would  require  a  personal  in- 
spection of  combs  in  hive  to  enable  us  to 
give  a  reliable  opinion  on  the  reasons  for 
queen  duplicating  eggs  as  in  sample  of 
comb  sent.  There  are  dozens  of  eggs  in 
single  cells,  some  dried  up,  and  freshly 
laid  eggs  thickly  strewn  on  top  of  the 
shrivelled  ones.  If  the  only  eggs  in  the 
hive  are  those  in  the  single  comb  men- 
tioned, it  is  safe  to  say  the  stock  is  not 
worth  troubling  about,  as  the  queen  is 
either  unmated  or  worthless. 

[3576.]  Dealing  ivifh  Diseased  Stocks. — 
I  have  a  stock  that  had  foul-brood  badly 
eai'ly  in  the  summer,  but  now  I  cannot 
see  one  cell  affected,  and  there  are  four 
frames    containing   brood    on    both    sides. 


The  hive  is  very  strong  in  bees  and  plenty 
of  stores,  though  I  have  taken  from  this 
stock  (last  month)  one  body-box  containing 
nine  standard  frames  all  full,  besides 
eighteen  completed  sections.  I  was  going 
to  shake  the  bees  off  into  a  skep  and  then 
put  them  into  a  clean  hive  on  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  and  feed  on  medicated 
syrup,  but,  seeing  no  signs  of  disease,  I 
wondered  if  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them 
as  they  are  till  next  spring.  Thanking 
you  in  anticijoation  of  advice — Anxious, 
Lancing,  September  17. 

P.S. — In  May  and  June  I  painted  inside 
of  hive  with  neat  carbolic  acid  and  sprayed 
combs  and  bees  twice  with  f.b.  solution. 

Reply. — By  all  means  leave  the  bees  as 
they  are  if  all  trace  of  disease  has  been 
removed,  as  stated.  The  only  thing 
needed  will  be  to  keep  a  careful  watch  on 
the  hatching  brood  next  spring,  in  order 
to  make  cei'tain  that  the  cure  is  complete. 

[3577.]  Bee  Nomenclature:  Self-hybridis- 
iu(j. — Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  through 
the  B.B.J,  if  No.  1  are  English  bees,  also 
what  race  of  bees  No.  2  are?  I  have  not 
introduced  fresh  blood  into  any  of  my 
hives,  but  was  going  to  re-queen  the  hive 
from  which  bees  marked  No.  2  were  taken, 
when  I  noticed  a  few  bees  with  the  yellow 
abdomen,  and  now  I  see  there  are  a  great 
number  of  them,  so  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  had  re-queened  themselves, 
and  had  got  crossed  with  some  other  kind 
than  mine.  There  are  not  many  bees  kept 
about  here,  but  all  are  like  my  own.  I  en. 
close  name  and  address,  and  sign — 
J.  J.  H. ,  Durham,  September  21. 

Reply. — No.  1  bees  are  the  common 
brown  or  natives.  No.  2  are  well  marked 
Italian  hybrids,  the  yellow  bands  being  as 
clearly  shown  as  in  some  pure  Italians, 
plainly  showing  that  a  queen  has  been 
raised  and  has  hybridised  the  stock  by 
mating  with  a  very  yellow  Italian  drone. 

[3578.]  Combs  Built  from  Sugar  Syrup. — ■ 
I  enclose  you  a  piece  of  comb  made  by 
driven  bees  out  of,  I  presume,  boiled 
sugar  and  water,  or  bee-syrup,  the  only 
food  they  had  access  to.  I  drove  the  bees 
on  Friday,  September  9,  and  kept  them 
tied  up  in  a  skep  till  the  11th,  when  I  hived 
them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
this  is  an  uncommon  occurrence,  as  I  have 
not  in  my  short  experience  of  bees  seen 
anything  like  it  before. — Henry  BtrcK- 
M  ELL,  Folkestone. 

Reply. — It  is,  as  all  bee-keepers  know, 
quite  a  common  thing  for  bees  to  build 
combs  from  sugar  syrup.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  lots  of  driven  bees  completely 
furnish  their  hives  with  c(?mbs  in  autumn 
at  a  time  when  there  is  no  honey  to  be  had 
outside. 
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[3579.]  Curious  Effect  of  Bee  Stings. — • 
First  I  must  thank  you  for  information 
previously  given  through  the  B.B.J.  I 
should  now  be  jsleased  if  you  could  en- 
lighten me  on  the  following  : — Last  year 
I  hived  a  stray  swarm  for  a  friend,  and  in 
doing  so  had  two  stings  on  the  right  hand. 
About  three  miniites  afterwards  a  tingling 
irritation  was  felt  all  over  me,  and  my 
ej-elids  swelled  very  much.  I  also  became 
almost  deaf,  and  had  severe  pains  in  the 
stomach  for  twO'  hours  afterwards.  I  did 
not  feel  quite  relieved  until  I  had  vomited 
several  times,  and  then  I  felt  sleepy  for  a 
long  time.  This  year  I  had  occasion  to 
again  handle  the  same  swarm,  and  have 
experienced  the  same  effects.  I  keep  bees 
of  my  own,  and  have  h,ad  more  than  twenty 
stings  during  an  afternoon,  but  with  no 
unpleasant  effects  whatever  attached.  I 
may  say  my  friends  bees  are  in  a  perfectly 
clean  and  healthy  state.  They  are  the 
common  black  English  species.  I  send 
name  and  sign — Enthusiast,  Woking- 
ham, September  23. 

Reply. — We  cannot  account  for  the 
curious  and  unpleasant  effects  of  the  stings 
as  detailed  above.  We  should  certainly 
advise  our  correspondent  to  be  shy  in 
hiving  bees  from  that  hive  in  future.  Two 
such  experiences  as  the  above  should  be 
quite  enough  for  anyone. 

[3580.1  Moving  Bees  One  Mile — Winter- 
ing Driren  Bees. — I  have  twenty  stocks  of 
bees  located  a  good  mile  from  my  present 
house,  and  want  to  move  them  to  the 
latter.  I  therefore  ask  :  1.  Would  it  be 
better  to  wait  till  cold  weather -sets  in, 
or  could  I  move  them  now  without  loss  of 
bees  ?  I  should  much  prefer  to  move  them 
now,  as  I  could  attend  to  them  better. 
2.  How  many  frames  of  sealed  syrup 
should  driven  bees  have  to  winter  upon 
if  I  put  two  or  three  lots  together?  Re- 
ply will  oblige. — E.  C,  Wyvenhoe,  Sep- 
tember 19. 

Reply. — 1.  It  would  be  more  safe  to 
defer  removal  for  a  few  weeks,  at  least 
imtil  bees  fly  less  frequently  than  now  ; 
but  if  there  is  real  urgency  and  you  do  not 
mind  a  little  extra  trouble,  you  might 
adopt  the  plan  mentioned  on  page  386  by 
"  D.  M.  M. ,"  which  would  minimise  the 
possible  mischief.  2.  Driven  lots,  if  put 
on  empty  combs,  should  have  about  30  lb. 
of  syrup  given  them  after  hiving.  If 
frames  of  sealed  syrup-food  are  available 
and  well  filled,  four  of  such  combs  will 
suffice  for  winter  stores. 


3tt  ^Iifltti  to  €mt 

October  4  to  7,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London.— Show  of  Honey  and  Bee-produce  in  connec- 
tion with  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association. 
Entries  closed. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

p.  (Hexham). — Pollen  -  clogged  Combs. 
— Amount  of  Stores  for  Winter. — 1. 
Combs  in  which  the  main  portion  of  cells 
are  filled  with  pollen  will  be  useless  in 
brood-nests  next  year.  If  only  a  few 
cells  are  so  filled  no  harm  will  result  if 
combs  are  left  in  the  hive,  but  if  re- 
moved indoors  the  pollen  will  get  hard 
and  mildewed,  thus  making  it  useless 
for  feeding  purposes.  2.  There  is  noth 
ing  abnormal  in  combs  being  found 
broodless  at  this  time,  and  if  seven  of 
the  ten  frames  are  nearly  filled  with 
sealed  honey,  the  supply  will  be  ample 
for  wintering  on. 

F.  J.  (Mountmellick). — Wintering  Bees. — 
1.  Our  preference  is  for  a  porous  cover- 
ing to  frames  in  winter.  Bed-ticking 
does  very  well,  but  if  packing-down  for 
winter  is  deferred  till  bees  have  given 
up  gathering  propolis  for  the  year,  a 
more  porous  covering  is  preferable  (see 
chapter  on  "  Wintering,"  as  desci'ibed  in 
"  Guide  Book  ").  2.  Those  who  have  the 
time  and  inclination  to  prepare  bees  in 
the  best  possible  manner  for  safe-win- 
tering will  find  it  adantageous  to  remove 
all  frames  the  bees  cannot  cover  when 
being  packed  down  ;  but  with  regard  to 
spacing  the  frames  wider  apart  during 
the  winter  months,  that  change  is  made 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  thinner 
seams  of  bees,  which  are  liable  to  get 
chilled — as  they  not  seldom  do — and 
perishing  through  being  unable  to  reach 
the  stores  in  severe  frosts  lasting  for  a 
long  time. 

A.  W.  B.  (Hereford). — Pliable  Beeswax. — 
Like  yourself,  we  cannot  understand  the 
pliability  of  sample  sent.  Pure  beeswax 
is  always  fairly  brittle,  but  your  sample 
cake  will  not  break,  however  much  it  is 
bent.  We,  therefore,  more  than  doubt 
its  purity. 

Honey  Samples. 

II.  Jackson  (Crowboro'). — No.  1  sample  is 
a  very  good  honey  indeed,  light  in  colour 
and  good  on  all  points.  No.  2  is  of  good 
medium  colour  and  pronounced  flavour 
that  many  users  would  like.  No.  3,  be- 
sides being  dark  in  colour,  is  deterio- 
rated by  an  admixture  of  honey  dew. 

A.  Wakerell  (Croydon). — Your  sample  is 
fairly  good  honey,  spoilt  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  honey  dew. 

A.  Z.  Daniel  (Wharf ed ale). — Your  sample 
is  almost  wholly  honey  dew,  and  as  such 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  table  use. 
Suspected  Comhs. 

J.  T.  H.  (Saltash).— Samples  1  and  3  show 
chilled  brood  only,  but  there  may,  of 
course,  have  been  other  combs  in  the 
respective  hives  affected  with  disease. 
In  Nos.  2  and  4  foul  brood  of  old  stand- 

-  ing  is  seen  in  very  pronounced  form. 
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FOUL.  BROOD  LEGISLATION. 

As  promised  on  page  381  of  last 
week's  issue,  we  print  below  the  Bill  pro- 
moted by  the  Council  of  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association  in  1896  and  that  now 
being  brought  forward  by  Mr.  G.  Saunders 


for  comparison  with  the  original,  the  two 
Bills  being  refeii-ed  to  respectively  as 
"Bill  of  1896"  and  "Bill  of  1904." 

While  giving  the  full  text  of  both  Bills, 
the  words  printed  in  italics  are  those  in 
which  alterations  have  been  made  in  one  or 
the  other.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  in 
Clause  3  some  paragraphs  in  the  Bill  of 
1896  have  been  transposed  to  other  posi- 
tions in  that  of  1904. 


BILL     OF     1896.] 

DRAFT  OF  A   BILL 

rOR   THE 

BETTER  PREVENTION  OF  BEE  PEST. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commons  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  as  follows: — ■ 

1. — In  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  word  "  infected  "  means  infected  with 
the  disease  known  as  Foul  Brood,  or  Bee 
Pest;  and  the  word  "  premises  "  includes 
lands  and  buildings. 


2. — Every  Local  Authority  empowered 
to  execute  "  The  Diseases  of  Animals  Act, 
1894,"  shall  have  power  to  execute  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


A  local  authority  may  (without  preju- 
dice to  their  powers  of  delegation  under 
any  other  Act)  resolve  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Fourtli  Schedule  to  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act  relating  to  Committees  of 
local  authorities  shall  apply  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  thereupon  the  said 
provisions   shall   apply   accordingly. 

Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  local  autho- 
rity in  the  execution  of  this  Act  shall  be 
defrayed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
penses of  such  local  authority  under  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act. 

3. — For  the  purpose  of  executing  and 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a 
local  authority  may,  by  a  warrant  in  the 
form  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act,  or  to 
the  like  effect,  authorise  a  person  qualified 
hy  his  hnowledr/e  of  beekeeping  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  os  a  bee  expert)  to  exercise  the 
powers  exercisable  by  authorised  bee  ex- 
perts under  this  Act. 

Any  such  warrant  shall  extend  to  the 
whole  or  to  such  part  as 'shall  be  therein 
specified  of  the  district  of  the  local  autho- 
rity,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  the 


BILL     OF    1904..] 

DRAFT    OF    A    BILL 

rOR   THE 

BETTER  PREVENTION  OF  BEE  PEST. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Kimfs  most  Excel- 
lent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows  :  — 

1. — In  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  word  "  infecteil  "  means  infected  with 
the  disease  known  as  Foul  Brood,  or  Bee 
Pest ;  the  word  "  premises  "  includes  lands 
and  buildings,  anel  the  ivord  "  hive  "  includes 
any  receptacle  for  bees. 

2. — (1)  Every  Local  Authority,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  and  Ireland,  empowered  to 
execute  "  The  Diseases  of  Animals  Act, 
1894,"  shall  have  power  to  execute  and  en- 
foi'ce  the  provisions  of  this  Act  within  the 
area  of  that  Authority,  and  the  expression 
"Local  Autliority,"  sliall  be  construed  ac- 
cord ingh/. 

(2)  A  Local  Authority  may  (without  pre- 
judice to  their  powers  of  delegation  under 
any  other  Act)  resolve  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  "  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  ISOj,"  relating  to  Committees 
of  Local  Authorities,  shall  apply  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  thereupon  the 
said  provisions  shall  api>ly  accoi"dingly. 

(3)  Any  exjoenses  incurred  by  a  Local 
Axithority  in  the  execution  of  this  Act  shall 
be  defrayed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
penses of  such  Local  Authority  under  the 
"Diseases  of  Animals  Act." 

3. — (1)  For  the  purpose  of  executing  and 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a 
Local  Authority  may  authorise  a  qualified 
person  or  qualified  persons  to  exercise  the 
powers  exercisable  by  authorised  bee  ex- 
perts or  instructors  in  bee-herping  under  this 
Act. 


(2)  Any  such  autlwrisation  shall  be  suffi- 
cient if  made  by  warrant  in  the  form  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Act  or  in  a  form  to  the 
like  effect  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
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BILL    OF    1896.] 

period  (not  exceeding  five  years)  therein 
limited,  but  may  at  any  time  be  revoked 
by  the  local  authority. 

A  local  authority  may,  if  they  see  fit, 
grant  warrants  to  more  than  one  hce 
expert.* 

A  warrant  shall  be  suificient  if  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
local  authority,  without  being  sealed, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  stamp 
duty. 

4. — An  authorised  bee  expert  under  this 
Act  shall  have  the  following  j)owers  and 
duties  :  — ■ 

(i.)  He  may  enter  any  premises  where- 
on he  may  have  reasonable 
grounds  for  supposing  that  bee 
pest  exists,  or  has  within  14 
days  existed,  and  may  examine 
any  stock  or  colony  of  bees,  or 
product  of  bees,  or  any  hive 
or  appliance  for  bees  which  he 
may  find  thereon  ; 
(ii.)  He  shall  exercise  and  perform 
such  powers  and  duties  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  bye-laws  of  the 
local  authority. 

Any  person  who  obstructs  any  authorised 
bee  expert  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers, 
or  who  fails  to  comply  with  an  order  under 
this  section,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  pounds. 

5. — A  local  authority  may  make  bye- 
laws — 

(i.)  For  requiring  notice  of  the  exist- 
ence of  bee  2>est  infection  to  be 
given  to  the  local  authority  ; 

(ii.)  For  prescribing  and  enforcing  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  in- 
fected stocks  or  jDroducts  of 
bees  ; 

(iii.)  For  prescribing  and  regulating 
the  destruction  of  any  infected 
stock  or  colony  or  any  infected 
product  of  bees,  and  of  any  in- 
fected hive  or  other  receptacle 
foi  bees,  and  the  payment  by 
the  local  authority  of  compensa- 
tion for  such  destruction,  the 
compensation  for  any  stock  or 
colony  of  bees  not  to  exceed 
ten  shillings ; 

(iv.)  For  prescribing  and  enforcing  the 
cleanliness  and  disinfection  of 
hives  or  other  receptacles  for 
bees  ; 

(v.)  Generally  for  the  better  preven- 
tion of  bee  pest. 
Such  bye-laws  may  impose  penalties  not 
exceeding,    in    any   case,    five   pounds   for 
any  breach  of  them,   and  shall  be  of  ho 

*  This  is  included  in  Clause  3  of  1904  Bill. 


BILL    OF    1904.] 

Clerk  of  the  Local  Authority,  without 
being  sealed,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  stamp  duty. 

(3)  Any  such  warrant  shall  extend  to  the 
whole  or  to  such  part  as  shall  be  therein 
specified  of  the  area  of  the  Local  Authority, 
and  shall  continue  in  force  for  the  period 
(not  exceeding  five  years)  therein  limited, 
but  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the 
Local  Authority. 


4. — (1)  An  authorised  bee  expert  or  in- 
structor in  bee-lceejnng  under  this  Act  shall 
have  the  following  powers  and  duties  :  — 

(a)  He  may  enter  any  premises  whereon 
he  may  have  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  that  bee  pest  exists,  or  has 
within  fourteen  days  existed,  and  may 
examine  any  stock  or  colony  of  bees, 
or  pi*oduct  of  bees,  or  any  hive  or  ap- 
pliance for  bees  which  h%  may  find 
thereon  ; 

(6)  He  shall  exercise  and  perform  such, 
powers    and    duties    as   may    be    pre- 
scribed    by    bye-laws    of     the    Local 
Authority. 
(2)     Any     person     who     obstmicts     any 
authorised  bee  expert  or  instructor  in  hee- 
Iveping  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  shall 
be    liable    to   a  fine     not    exceeding    tv)) 
pounds. 

5. — (1)  A  Local  Authority  may  make  bye- 
laws — 

(a)  For  prescribing  the  mode  of  notifica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  bee  pest  to  be 
given  to  the  Local  Authority  ; 

(b)  For  prescribing  and  enforcing  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  infected 
stocks  or  products  of  bees  ; 

(c)  For  prescribing  and  regulating  the 
destruction  of  any  infected  stock  or 
colony  or  any  infected  product  of  bees, 
and  of  any  infected  hive  or  appliance 
for  bees,  and  the  payment  by  the  Local 
Authority  of  compensation  for  such 
destruction,  the  compensation  for  any 
stock  or  colony  of  bees  not  to  exceed 
ten  shillings  ; 


(d)  For  prescribing  and  enforcing  the 
cleanliness  and  disinfection  of  hives  or 
other  appliances  for  bees  ; 

(fi)  Generally  for  the  better  prevention 
of  bee  pest. 

(2)  Such  bye-laws  may  impose  penalties 
not  exceeding,  in  any  case,  five  pounds  for 
any  breach  of  them,  and  shall  be  of  no 
effect  unless  and  until  confirmed  in  Eng- 
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BILL    OF    1896] 

•jffect  unless  and  until  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  but  shall  not  re- 
quire confirmation  by  any  other  authority. 


Any  bye-law  of  a  local  authority  may 
be  proved  by  the  production  of  a  copy  of 
the  bye-law  purporting  to  be  certified  by 
the  clerk  of  the  local  authority  as  a  true 
copy,  and  a  bye-law  so  proved^shall  be 
taken  to  have  been  duly  mad©  unless  and 
until  the  contrary  is  proved. 


6. — Any  person  who  knowingly  removes 
from  his  premises,  or  sells  or  disposes  of 
to  any  other  person,  any  infected  bees,  or 
any  infected  product  of  bees,  or  any  in- 
fected hive  07'  other  receptacle  or  appliance 
^ised  for  bees,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding,  for  the  first  offence,  five 
pounds  ;  and  for  the  second  or  any  sub- 
sequent offence,  ten  pounds. 

7. — All  offence-s  under  this  Act  or  any 
bye-law  made  under  this  Act  may  be  pi'O- 
secuted,  and  fines  may  be  recovered  by  the 
local  authority,  or  any  bee  expert  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act.  in  a  summary 
manner  before  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction. 


8. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Bee 
Pest  Prevention  Act,  1896." 


BILL    OF    1904.] 

land  and  in  Wales  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries,  and  in  Ireland,  bj/  the 
Department  of  Aejricidture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  but  shall  not  re- 
quire confirmation  by  any  other  authority. 
(3)  Any  bye-law  of  a  Local  Authority  may 
be  proved  by  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the 
bye-law  purporting  to  be  certified  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Local  Authority  as  a  true  copy, 
and  a  bye-law  so  proved  shall  be  taken  to 
have  been  duly  made  unless  and  until  the 
contrary  is  proved. 

*6. — Where  a  person  having  in  his  charge 
any  bees,  hire,  or  hives,  has  become  aware 
that  .site/)  bees,  hive,  or  hives  are  or  is  infected, 
he  shall  forthivith  give  notice  in  writing 
thereof  to  the  Local  Authority;  and  if  he 
fails  to  give  such  notice  he  slicdl  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding,  for  the  first  offence, 
two  pounds;  and,  for  the  second  or  any  sub- 
sequent offence,  fire  j^ounds. 

7. — Any  person  who  knowingly  removes 
from  his  pi'emises,  or  sells  or  disposes  of  to 
any  other  person,  any- infected  bees,  or  any 
infected  product  of  bees,  or  any  infected 
hive  or  appliance  for  bees,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding,  for  the  first 
offence,  two  pounds  ;  and,  for  the  second 
or  any  subsequent  offence,  five  pounds. 


8. — All  offences  under  this  Act,  or  any 
bye-law  made  under  this  Act,  may  be  pro- 
secuted, and  fines  may  be  recovered  by  the 
Local  Authority,  or  any  bee  expert  or  in- 
structor in  bee-keeping  appointed  under  this 
Act,  in  a  summary  manner,  as  provided  by 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts. 

9. — This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

10.- — This  Act  may  be  cited  as.  "  The  Bee 
Pest  Prevention  Act,  IDOJ/." 

*  Note. -This  Clause  is  not  necessary;  a  similar  one 
being  struck  out  of  the  Bill  of  1896  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  being  superfluous, 
the  local  authority  having  power  to  make  bye-laws 
under  Clause  5. 


REVIEWS  OF  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 
By  "Nemo." 
In  L'Abeille  de  VAisne,  C.  P.  Dadant 
alludes  to  the  illustrated  postcards  brought 
out  by  the  Bee-keepers'  Society.  He  says 
they  are  charming,  and  thinks  they  will 
certainly  stimulate  the  sale  of  honey.  For 
this  purpose  they  must  be  produced  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  certainly  a  good 
idea  to  encourage.  There  is  nothing  better 
or  wholesomer  than  honey,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  he  thinks  these  cards  are  useful 


to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
honey.  (We  have  received  samples  of 
these  pretty  postcards  and  were  very 
pleased  with  them,  but  on  making  inquiry 
we  found  the  price  would  be  too  great  to 
make  them  generally  useful. — Eds.  B.B.J.) 
In  Schweizerische  Bienenzeitung,  a  writer 
says  that  on  May  28  last  year  he  had 
a  second  swarm  weighing  about  three 
pounds.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  that  is 
five  weeks  after  the  swarm  had  been  hived, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  a  large  number 
of  eggs  in  the  cells,  but  not  a  single  larva. 
Ten  days  later  the  hive  was  again  examined 
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with  the  same  result,  plenty  of  eggs,  some 
cells  even  containing  two  to  five,  and  there 
was  also  brood-food  in  some  of  the  cells, 
but  not  a  single  egg  had  hatched.  The 
queen,  although  of  exceptional  size  and 
beauty,  only  laid  sterile  eggs. 

In  Elsass-Lothringisdier  Bienen-Zuchter, 
Ch.  Zwilling  gives  an  infallible  method  of 
getting  rid  of  ants,  which  are  often  trouble- 
some in  an  apiary.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
ants'  nest  with  a  stick,  and  drop  into  it  a 
piece  of  camphor  about  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
and  then  close  the  hole.  After  a  few  days 
it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  ants  have  de- 
serted the  nest,  for  the  smell  of  the  cam- 
phor, which  gradually  permeates  the 
ground,  is  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  get 
as  far  away  from  the  odour  as  possible.  To 
get  rid  of  them  from  hives,  the  walls,  floor- 
board, stands,  and  all  parts  where  ants  are 
likely  to  run  over  should  be  rubbed  with  a 
cloth  in  which  a  piece  of  camphor 
has  been  wrapped,  or  the  cloth  may  be 
moistened  with  camphorated  spirit.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  there  will  be  no  more 
ants. 


<&mvt^mkut 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  th» 
'^pillions  expressed  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
S>«  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corrt- 
spondents  are  requested  to  write  on  one  sid»  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
mrily  for  publication,  but  as  o  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  draion  on  separata  pieces  o/ paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications, 

•»*  In  order  to  facilitate  reference.  Correspondents, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  as  weU 
as  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 


NOTES     BY     THE     WAY. 

[5648.]  Mr.  Watts  (5636)  inquires  how  to 
keep  comb  honey  in  a  liquid  condition.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  enlighten  my  brother  in 
the  craft  on  this  matter.  My  section-honey 
is  generally  as  good  and  clear  in  the  sj^ring 
of  the  following  year  as  when  taken  from 
the  hives,  though  this  same  honey,  if  ex- 
tracted, would  be  solid  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  reason  for  this  I  cannot  ex- 
plain, unless  it  be  that  the  action  of  the 
air  on  the  honey  converts  it  into  granules 
or  ciystals  when  extracted.  Sections  for 
long  keeping  are  selected  from  my  best 
quality  honey,  and  I  note  that  even  if  the 
honey  is  not  quite  sealed  over  in  the  cells 
it  keeps  just  as  clear  as  when  fully  sealed. 
All  sections  are  carefully  stored  in  a  dry 
upstairs  room  four  or  five  layers  high,  on 
strong  shelves  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
chimney,  and  in  very  severe  weather  a 
thirty  candle-power  "  Martin  "  lamp  is 
occasionally  placed  in  the  room  to  warm 
it  thoroughly.     The  present  season  is  the 


worst  I  have  known  for  the  early  granula- 
tion of  comb-honey.  Every  season  we  get 
a  few  solid  sections  about  Christmas  time, 
but  this  year,  at  the  end  of  September, 
we  have  quite  a  quantity  fit  only  for  the 
melting-pot. 

Bee-keeping  in  Abingdoii. — I  cannot  give 
your  inquiring  correspondent  any  definite 
advice  as  to  the  Abingdon  district  for 
honey  jaroducing,  but  I  believe  there  is 
good  bee  forage  at  a  short  distance'  from 
the  town.  I  knew  a  bee-keeper  there  a  few 
years  back  who  had,  as  he  called  it,  "  good 
luck  "  every  year  with  his  bees — since  then 
he  has  removedjnto  the  town  of  Abingdon, 
and  between  neighbours  and  sparrows  has 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  bee-keeping. 

Foul  Brood  Legislation. — Our  friend 
"D.  M.  M.,"  in  last  week's  "Notes,"  has 
pointed  to  a  possible  source  of  foul  brood 
from  a  distance.  Is  there  any  clause  in 
the  Foul  Brood  Bill  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  the  disease  from  foreign  parts?' 
Provision  is  made  for  the  destruction  of 
our  local  sources  of  infection  if  in  hives 
of  straw  or  wood,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  those  other  possible  hot-beds  of  disease, 
such  as  church  roofs,  chimneys,  roofs  of 
houses,  hollow  trees,  etc.  Of  what  use  will 
it  be  to  burn  the  straw  skep  in  the  vicar's 
garden,  and  omit  the  burning  out  of  the 
stray  colony  in  the  I'oof  of  his  church  close 
by  ?  The  latter  stock  is  as  likely  to  be 
suffering  from  the  pest  as  the  former.  As 
regards  the  value  of  a  diseased  stock  of 
bees,  mentioned  by  Col.  Walker  and  sug- 
(rest^d  for  adoption  in  the  editorial  article 
last  week,  5s.  is  quite  as  much  as  it  is 
worth,  possibly  far  more,  but  the  smkll 
sum  of  5s.  will  not  purchase  a  swarm  to 
restart  our  bee-keeper  again,  and  if  he  is 
not  able  to  purchase  a  new  swarm,  I  fear 
we  shall  extinguish  bee-keeping  in  many 
instances.  However,  as  our  next  few  num- 
bers will  be  somewhat  crowded  with  the 
texts  of  the  Foul  Brood  Bills  and  reports 
of  the  Conference,  I  will  conclude  with 
the  hope  that  sometliing  definite  will  re- 
sult therefrom,  for  the  good  of  bee-keeping 
in  the  future. -^W.  Woodley,  Beedon, 
Newbury. 


HONEY   IMPORTS,    1891-1903. 

r5649.]  The  remarks  of  our  friend 
'' D.  M.  M."  in  the  issue  of  September  15 
on  the  "  Imports  of  Honey "  are  very 
interesting  and  suggestive.  Before  they 
had  appeared  I  had  put  together  the  en- 
closed particulars  of  imports  for  the  year 
1903,  as  values  are  constantly  fluctuating. 
I  have  given  prominence  to  the  weights  im- 
ported and  the  price  per  lb.  of  the  declared 
value.  Since  then  I  have  looked  into  the 
question  of  the  source  of  supply,  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  greatly  that  has 
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shifted  within  the  term  mentioned  by 
"D.  M.  M."  The  Board  of  Trade  returns 
to  which  I  have  access  go  back  to  1891,  and 
from  them  is  taken  the  following  tables  :  — 

PARTICULARS   OF  IMPORTS   OF  HONEY 
DURING  ]903. 

Declared 
value. 

Cwt.       &  Ft  lice. 

Germany  322       450  price  per  lb.      2  994 

France 1,642    4,448     ,,  ,,  5804 

Italy  212       334    ,,  „  3-375 

U.S.A.  Atlantic  2,413    2,935     ,,  ,,  2607 

„       Pacific    813    1,228    „  „  3  236 

Peru 540       513    ,,  „  2  035 

Chile 4,435    4,507     „  „  2-179 

Other  foreign  countries       614       7.50    ,,  „  2617 

Total  foreign 10,991  15,166  average  per  lb.  2  956 

Australia 4         10  price  per  lb.      5  357 

Canada 177       371     ,,  ,,  4-491 

West  India  Islands 11,529  13,834     „  ,,  2571 

Other   British    Posses- 
sions            570       968     „  ,,  3-639 

Total  British  12,280  15,183  average  per  lb.  2-G49 

Total  imports  23,271  30.349 


by  our  own  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  '91  they  sent  us  only  1,614  cwt.  at 
36?.  8d.  per  cwt.  ;  last  year  we  received 
our  largest  suppjy  from  that  source^ — viz., 
11,529  cwt.  at  23s.  ll^d.  The  Chilian 
supply  has  jBluctuated  greatly,  and  seems 
falling  in  1892,  and  again  in  1901  they  sent 
us  11,700  cwt.,  but  last  year  only 
4,435  cwt.  at  20s.  9d.  Australia,  owing 
to  drought,  has  nearly  dropped  out  of  the 
return.  The  point  that  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  is  that  at  a  v/holesale  price  of  6d. 
per  lb.  we  ought,  and  can,  compete  with 
foreign  honey,  and  that  tliere  is  no  need 
to  go  below  that  price  for  a  sound  article. 
— T.  L  Weston,  Hook,  Winchficld,  Hants. 


ITALIAN   BEES    AND    FOUL    BROOD. 

HOW     QUEEN-BREEDERS      MAY     HELP     TO 
PREVENT  THE   DISEASE. 

[5650.]  The    experience    of    your    corre- 
spondent, "D.  M.  M.,"  with  foul  brood  in 


Honey  Imports, 

1891-1903. 

France. 

U.S.A. 

Spanish  VV.  Inp. 

Cn 

ILL 

Australasia. 

British  W.  Ind. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt.         & 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

& 

Cwt. 

£ 

1891 

1,216 

4,009 

8,118 

14,435 

5  385       8,365 

5,09;^ 

7,708 

619 

l,-285 

1,614 

2.956 

U92 

1,411 

4,9:i6 

3,447 

6,392 

7,374       9,774 

11,747 

16,837 

1,691 

3,083 

1,948 

3„328 

1893 

1,290 

2,647 

3,668 

6,817 

3,418        3,490 

5,324 

8  031 

672 

1,427 

1,4-23 

2,226 

1894 

9-29 

2,225 

6  01- 3 

10,769 

Ceased  

7,218 

8,468 

1,005 

1,639 

2,054 

4,378 

1895 

974 

2,5.38 

7,131 

13,770 

Canada. 

8,293 

10,787 

3,602 

5,559 

2,146 

3,335 

1896 

1,151 

3,-227 

7,087 

11,013 

70          272 

6  177 

7,235 

707 

l,-267 

1,233 

1,881 

1897 

1,101 

2.755 

3,961 

6,389 

41             75 

3,596 

3,899 

1,114 

976 

1,834 

3,041 

1898 

890 

2,430 

5,521 

7.516 

921        2  0-29 

6,378 

6,920 

1,966 

1,991 

2,-262 

2,817 

1899 

1,090 

2,737 

3,470 

6,468 

1,177       2  147 

4,395 

6,612 

1,167 

1,5H7 

3,  .593 

4  971 

1900 

1,188 

2,958 

4,8j2 

8  602 

500           934 

5,181 

6,586 

5(;9 

828 

3,4-27 

5,304 

1901 

l,-24u 

'2,856 

5,722 

9,110 

123           222 

11,728 

13,700 

1,110 

1,381 

9,163 

12,736 

1902 

1,157 

3,129 

4,941 

7, .542 

153           310 

3  702 

.3,08!* 

38 

48 

8,470 

10,375 

1903 

1,642 

4,448 

3,226 

4,164 

177           371 

4,435 

4,507 

4 

10 

11,5-29 

13,834 

1891 

65/11 

cwt. 

35/6S 

cwt. 

67/8    cwt. 

30/2 

cwt. 

41/6 

cwt. 

36/8 

cwt. 

1903 

54/2 

" 

25/9 

" 

4-2,0       „ 

21 1  9 

" 

50/0 

" 

-23/11 

Total  Imports,  1891,  23  544  cwt. 


Total  Imports,  1903,  23,271  cwt. 


From  the  above  we  can  gain  the  great 
encouragement  that,  in  spite  of  a  great 
increase  in  population  and  a  great  decrease 
in  price  to  stimulate  consumption,  yet  the 
quantity  imported  has  not  increased. 

France  sends  us  yearly  about  the  same 
quantity  of  the  best  quality  honey.  The 
United  States  have  declined  from  8,000  cwt. 
to  3,000  cwt.,  and  in  price  from  35s.  6d. 
to  25s.  9d.  Canada  began  to  show  in  the 
returns  in  1896  with  70  cwt.  at  the  high 
price  of  67s.  8d.,  inci'eased  to  1,177  cwt. 
in  1899,  and  has  now  fallen  off  to  177  cwt., 
prices  here  having  fallen  too  low  to  please 
the  producers,  who  can  find  a  market  for 
all  their  best  quality  at  home.  The 
Spanish  West  Indies,  which  in  1891  sent 
us  5,385  cwt.,  ceased  sending  in  189^,  owintr 
doubtless  to  the  rebellion  and  internal 
troubles.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
imports  from  there  since,  the  vacancy  thus 
caused  having  been  more  than  filled  up 


Italian  stocks  headed  with  queens  im- 
ported from  Italy  must,  I  think,  be  very 
rare.  Mine  has  been  quite  the  reverse. 
During  the  past  eight  years  I  have  always 
kept  a  few  pure  Italian  stocks  in  my  apiary 
headed  with  pure  Italian  queens  imported 
from  Italy,  and  must  have  inti'oduced  over 
a  hundred  of  these  queens,  and  not  one  of 
them  developed  foul  brood.  A  still  larger 
number  of  these  queens  have  passed 
through  my  hands  en  route  to  other  bee- 
keepers during  this  time,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member having  received  more  than  one 
report  of  foul  brood  from  their  stocks,  and 
in  this  case  the  disease  was  not  noticed 
until  a  whole  season  had  passed,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  infection 
might  have  been  obtained  from  a  local 
source. 

In  "D.  M.  M.'s"  cases  the  disease  also 
appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  some 
time  after  the  introduction  of  the  Italian 
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queens,  and  is  it  not  possible  that  here, 
too^  infection  was  obtained  by  robbing, 
Italian  workers  being  often  very  keen  rob- 
bers? Although  there  has  been  no  case  of 
fotil  brood  among  pur©  Italian  bees  in  my 
apiary,  the  evidence  of  otliers  shows  that 
Italians  are  certainly  subject  to  disease  as 
well  as  blacks. 

Foul  brood  is  so  prevalent  in  this  country 
that  there  would  soon  be  no  healthy  bees 
at  all  did  not  bees  possess  a  large  amount 
of  natural  immunity,  which  doubtless 
differs  in  degree  in  various  races  and 
strains.  Although  I  have  been  unable  to 
observe  for  myself  the  susceptibility  to 
disease  of  pure  Italians  compared  with  that 
of  ordinary  blacks,  I  have  made  observa- 
tions, with  interesting  results,  with  regard 
to  the  disease-resisting  power  of  diffei-ent 
strains  of  black-Italian  hybrids  compared 
with  one  another  and  with  the  or'dinary 
black  bee.  Some  years  ago  an  outbreak 
of  foul  brood  occurred  in  my  apiary,  and 
was  traced  to  robbing  from  a  neighbour's 
hives  in  which  the  bees  had  died  of  disease. 
This  was  after  I  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  cross  between  blacks  and 
Italians  seemed  to  be  a  more  promising 
bee  for  general  usefulness  than  pure  bees 
of  any  race  that  I  had  tested  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  colonies  of  various 
pur©  races  and  ordinai-y  blacks,  all  my 
colonies  wei'e  black-Italian  hybrids  of 
seleeted  parentage,  some  of  them  having 
much  moi'e  Italian  blood  (which  was 
chiefly  of  American  origin)  than  others.  I 
kept  careful  record  of  the  vax'ious  cases,  of 
which  there  were  a  large  number  in  an  in- 
cipient stage,  and  a  conclusion  unmistak- 
ably arrived  at  was  that  the  hybrids  that 
had  more  Italian  blood  were  less  subject 
to  the  disease  than  those  that  were  darlcer. 
By  bi'eeding  from  those  that  had  never 
shown  any  trace  of  the  disease  I  endea- 
voured to  introduce  increased  disease-i"e- 
sisting  power  into  my  strains.  One  of  these 
queens  was  introdiiced  into  a  diseased 
apiary  of  black  bees  on  the  coast  of  Co. 
Sligo,  and  her  progeny  showed  very 
marked  disease-resisting  power,  which  con- 
tinued after  crossing  with  the  local  strain, 
and  now  they  are  the  only  bees  left  in  the 
apiary. 

If  queen-breeders  could  obtain  success 
similar  to  that  which  has  attended  the 
work  of  breeders  of  disease-resisting 
potatoes,  which  has,  I  believe,  been  carried 
on  on  similar  lines,  it  would  indeed  be 
worth  any  amount  of  jsatient  labour. 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  is  import- 
ant to  remember  that  in  diseases  like  foul 
bi'ood  there  are  different  "  strains  "  of  the 
disease  that  vary  in  virulence,  and  these 
do  not  produce  the  same  effects  under  the 
same  conditions. 

I  have  lately  been  watching  some  very  in- 
teresting cases  of  nuclei  and  colonies  con- 


taining abnormal  drone  brood  produced 
by  fertile  workers  or  by  a  queen  that  failed 
to  get  fertilised,  and  which  developed 
sooner  or  later  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  foul  brood,  the  nuclei  and  colonies  in 
the  I'est  of  the  apiary  being  apparently  per- 
fectly healthy.  In  the  half-dozen  or  so  cases 
that  have  been  observed  during  the  past 
twoor  three  years,  the  disease  was  cured 
by  the  insertion  of  a  normal  fei'tilised 
queen,  and  did  not  spread  to  other  hives. 
In  one  case  worker  brood  which  occurred 
mixed  with  the  drone  brood  was  slightly 
affected,  but  this  case  recovered  like  the 
rest. 

If  these  wei'e  really  cases  of  foul  brood 
of  low  virulency,  which,  however,  has  not 
been  proved  by  bacteriological  examina- 
tion, they  serve  as  a  further  illustration 
of  the  theory  that  infection  is  much  more 
widely  spread  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and  that,  to  speak  in  a  popular^  way,  were 
it  not  for  the  constant  and  successful  war 
the  systems  of  our  bee-larvfe  are  waging 
against  the  disease,  the  majority  of  us 
would  have  it  to-day  in  virulent  form  in 
our  apiaries.  Similarly,  we  ourselves  are 
always  warding  off  and  rendering  in- 
nocuous the  deadly  consumption  bacillus 
which  is  practically  omnipresent. 

In  my  dealing  with  incipient  foul  brood, 
although  I  found  syrup  medicated  with 
naphthol  beta  to  be  most  helpful  when  con- 
ditions were  unfavourable  for  honey- 
gathering  (e.g.,  in  April  and  part  of  May), 
and  that  it  held  the  disease  well  in  check, 
conditions  associated  with  good  bee  weather 
and  a  good  honey-flow  I  found  to  be  still 
more  helpful,  and  under  these  alone  the 
disease  disappeai'ed  in  many  hives.  All 
my  observations,  taken  together,  pointed 
to  favourable  summer  conditions,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  vigorous  hybrid 
Italians,  in  which  Italian  blood  predomin- 
ated, as  the  best  means  of  combating  the 
disease. — F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  October  1. 


THE  HONEY  HARVEST  IN  SUFFOLK. 

[5651.]  The  following  report  of  the  honey 
harvest  obtained  from  one  apiary  in  Suf- 
folk, was  not  included  in  the  notes  I  sent  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  month,  and  printed 
in  B.B..J.  of  Sept.  8  (page  355),  as  the  work 
of  extracting  was  not  completed  when  I 
called  at  the  apiary  from  which  this 
emanates.  I  append  the  total  amount  of 
honey  and  wax  extracted,  and  quantities 
taken  from  some  of  the  best  stocks  :  — 

Number  of  hives  at  close  of  season,  60; 
total  yield  of  honey,  3,471  lb.  ;  beeswax 
from  cappings  and  damaged  combs, 
60a:  lb.  ;  average  yield  of  honey  per  hive, 
5,785  lb.  ;  four  hives  yielded,  respectively, 
139  lb.,  136i  lb.,  126i  lb.,  and  125i  lb-  ; 
three  hives  yielded  between  90  and  100  lb. 
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each,'  seven  between  80  and  90  lb.,  eight 
between  70  and  80  lb.,  and  eight  between 
60  and  70  lb.  The  number  of  stocks  has 
increased  about  30  per  cent,  during  the 
season.  The  bees  are  of  the  Ligurian- 
English  cross,  which  undoubtedly  shows 
the  usefulness  of  this  strain  in  the  excel- 
lent result  of  the  season's  work.  The 
owner  of  the  apiary  is  a  member  of  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  B.K.A.,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic lover  of  bees,  who  obtains  great  plea- 
sure in  devoting  so  much  of  his  time  to 
the  study  and  practical  management  of  his 
favourite  hobby,  bee-keeping: — A.  W. 
Sailmon,  Expert,  Essex  and  Suffolk 
B.K.A.,.  Chingford,  October  2. 


FOUL    BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

[5652.]  With  reference  to  foul  brood 
legislation,  I  would  like  to  say  a  Bill  for 
obtaining  compulsory  powers  has  much  to 
commend  it,  and  cannot  fail  to  result  in 
benefits  to  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is  illo- 
gical to  condemn  it  because  the  Canadian 
effort  has  proved  abortive,  inasmuch  as  the 
British  conception  of  the  pest  differs  from 
theirs  in  the  vital  point  of  requiring  the 
disinfection  of  the  hive.  To  illustrate  the 
need  for  the  Bill,  I  may  give  the  case  of 
two  thoroughly  good,  up-to-date  bee-keepers 
who  have  for  years  been  trying  to  stamp 
out  the  disease,  but  each  spring  brings  a 
recuri'ence,  and  why  ?  A  skeppist  located 
a  hundred  yards  away,  whose  bees  are 
known  to  die  in  one  or  more  skeps  not 
infrequently,  and  without  any  examina- 
tion, the  skeps  are  again  used  for  swai'ms. 
The  inference  is  that  foul  brood  is  gener- 
ated in  the  skeiDs  referred  to,  and  a  forced 
examination,  and,  if  found  affected  with 
foul  brood  of  long  standing,  destruction, 
with  compensation,  must  be  a  help  to  the 
skeppist,  while  it  would  be  a  safeguard 
to  the  others. — Albert  Sandys,  Abingdon- 
on-Thames. 


BEE-KEEPING    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

[5653.]  You  will  see  by  the  address  at 
foot  that  I  have  left  "  Bog  Farm,"  and 
am  now  at  Perseverance  Station,  where 
we  have  an  extensive  farm  of  twelve  thou- 
sand acres,  and  go  in  for  irrigation  largely 
for  growing  vegetables.  We  have  on  the 
farm,  with  two  large  windmills  and  a  six- 
teen horse-power  oil  engine,  a  large  dairy 
of  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  500  sheep,  a  lot  of 
ostriches  ;  also,  of  course,  my  old  hobby, 
the  bees.  I  have  shifted  the  hives  here, 
and  hope  to  get  better  results  here  than  at 
Bog  Farm,  as  we  now  have  acres  of 
"gwarry"  and  speckoon  growing  about, 
with  bush-plants,  which  produce  honey. 
Some  few  months  ago  we  started  £i  Cape 


Colony  Bee-keepers'  Association,  with  its 
headquarters  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  our 
membership  is  increasing.  Tlie  subscrip- 
tion is  10s.  per  year  for  membersliip.  We 
collected  amongst  the  members  £7  at  our 
last  meeting  for  a  set  of  the  B. B.K.A.  lan- 
tern-slides on  bees  and  bee-keeping,  and 
would  like  you  to  obtain  them  for  us.  I 
told  them  I  thought  the  price  would  be 
about  the  above  amount.  Please  get  the 
most  up-to-date  ones,  including  those  on 
foul  brood.  Should  also  like  a  syllabus  for 
lecturing,  as  this  duty  has  fallen  on  my- 
.self.  Now,  as  you  know  I  have  had  a  good 
experience  in  speaking  on  bees  in  the  bee- 
tent,  but  I  have  never  used  lantern-slides, 
so  will  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me  all  par- 
ticulars, and  a  few  hints  how  to  proceed. 
I  notice  the  controversy  re  foul  brood  in 
B.B.J,  for  some  time  past.  We  have 
nothing  in  that  line  here,  and,  judging  by 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  past  of 
it  at  home,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to 
keep  it  ont  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  one  sending  stocks,  and  they 
might  be  diseased.  What  regulations  do 
you  advise  in  the  matter  ?  I  am  in  touch 
with  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  that 
Department  is  rather  backward  regarding 
bee-keeping,  but  is  anxious  for  the  pro- 
gi-ess  of  the  same.  With  regards  to  all  old 
friends — J.  Martin,  Wagon  Drift  Farm, 
Perseverance  Station,  Dist.  Uitenhage, 
August  27. 

[We  are  glad  to^  hear  of  the  progress  you 
appear  to  be  making  in  the  land  of  your 
adoption,  and  will  cheerfully  do  our  best 
to  fill  requirements  as  stated  above,  and 
forward  when  ready.  With  regard  to  foul 
brood  legislation,  you  will  no  doubt  find 
some  useful  information  in  Report  of  the 
Conference  of  Bee-keepeys  on  the  subject 
which  will,  in  due  course,  appear  in  our 
pages. — Eds.] 


WEATHER  REPORT. 


Wkstbourne,  Sussex, 


Rainfall,  2-20  in. 

Heaviest  fall,  '53  on 
30th. 

Rain  fell  on  14  days. 

Below  average,  "09  in. 

Sunshine,  181*3  hours. 

Brightest  day,  5ih, 
1 1  '8  hours. 

Sunless  days,  2. 

Above  average,  O'S 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
ture,  70°  on  5th. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture, 37°  on  30th. 


September,  1904. 

Minimum     on    grass' 

32°  on  30th. 
Frosty  nights,  0. 
Mean  maximum, 

631- 
Mean 

47-3. 
Mean 

55-2. 

Below  average,  0"2. 
Maximum   barometer, 

30  27  on  18th. 
M  inimum    barometer, 

29-67  on  14th. 
L.  B.  BiaKBTT. 


mmimum, 

temperature, 
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[3581.]  Foul  Brood  and  "  Bohbing." — On 
September  26,  being  a  warm  day,  I  thought 
I  would  have  a  look  at  the  bees,  and  to 
my  gi'eat  surprise  on  ari'iving  where  my 
hives,  are  located,  I  thought  the  bees  had 
all  gone  mad !  The  air  all  round  was  full 
of  bees,  as  if  two  or  three  of  the  hives  were 
about  to  swarm,  but  on  going  closer  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  robbing 
one  another.  However,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion I  found  that  was  not  the  case,  but 
the  bees  were  busy  coming  home  in  scores 
loaded,  and  the  entrances  being  reduced  in 
width  to  about  one  inch,  it  was  impossible 
for  so  many  bees  as  were  flying  to  get 
in  and  out.  I  therefore  watched  to  see 
from  what  direction  they  were  coming,  and 
followed  the  line  of  flight  to  a  cottage  in 
which  the  housewife  was  busy  in  her  wash- 
house.  On  coming  to  the  place,  I  asked 
what  was  the  matter  in  her  kitchen  to 
cause  such  numbers  of  bees  to  be  passing 
in  and  out.  She  made  a  rush  for  the 
place,  but  it  was  so  full  of  bees  she  was 
too  frightened  to  enter.  On  further  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  they  had  driven  several 
stocks  of  bees  from  skeps  two  days  before 
at  a  place  about  three  miles  away,  and  had 
on  the  morning  of  my  visit  brought  the 
combs  of  honey  home  and  put  the  lot  on 
the  kitchen  table.  She  had  then  gone 
about  her  washing,  thinking  nothing  more 
about  the  pile  of  sweets  left  exposed.  But 
the  result  was  that  the  whole  of  the  bees 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  in  for  a  "  free 
feed  all  round."  I  volunteei'ed  to  cover  it 
up  and  save  further  mischief.  But  the 
first  thing  I  saw  was  that  the  combs  con- 
tained foul  brood,  and  lost  no  time  in  ad- 
vising burning  or  putting  it  away  in  order 
that  no  bees  could  get  at  it.  I  might, 
however,  as  well  have  talked  to  the  walls! 
It  seemed  to  only  cause  amusement  to 
think  of  destroying  the  honey.  Anyway, 
I  brought  away  a  piece  of  comb  which  I 
enclose  (marked  No.  1)  for  your  inspection, 
that  I  may  have  something  fi'om  greater 
authority  than  myself. 

During  the  time  I  was  there  a  neighbour- 
ing bee-keeper — ^whose  bees  are  about  two 
miles  away  from  my  own — called,  and,  on 
hearing  me  telling  about  foul  brood,  he 
asked  me  to  look  at  his  bees.  Now,  I  hap- 
pened to  know  that  everything  this  neigh- 
bour had  in  the  bee  line  was  new  this 
season,  as  I  wired  the  frames  for  Mm,  and 
got  the  hive  ready,  and  advised  him  gener- 
ally on  what  to  do  in  managing  the  bees. 
So  I  went  to  his  place  as  requested,  and 
found  no  less  than  six  frames  affected.  The 
other  piece  of  comb  sent  (marked  No.  2) 
is  also  sent  along  for  your  decision,  as  the 
owner  can  hardly  believe  that  there  is  any- 


thing wrong.  But  I  ask  :  How  is  it  possible 
to  keep  foul  brood  down  with  such  careless- 
ness all  round?  I  send  name  for  refer- 
ence, and  sign  myself — Novice,  Plymouth. 

Reply. — Both  samples  of  comb  sent  are 
affected  with  foul  brood  of  old  standing. 
Such  incidents  as  are  described  above,  if 
unfortunate — as  they  undoubtedly  are — 
impart  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who  go  on 
bee-driving  expeditions.  It  should  be  the 
very  first  item  for  consideration,  when 
starting  to  drive  bees,  to  ascertain  as  far 
as  possible  if  the  stock  to  be  operated  on 
is  healthy  or  diseased,  and  if  pronounced 
foul  brood  is  found,  the  job  should  be  given 
up  for  that  day  at  least,  if  not  entirely. 

[3582.]  Vary  in  fj  Colour  of  Comb-Cap- 
2nn(js. — I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
give  me  some  information  on  following 
points  :  — 1.  The  comb-cappings  on  some 
of  my  sections  vary  in  colour.  Some  parts 
of  a  section  is  capped  beautifully  white, 
while  next  to  it  there  is  a  patch  much, 
darker  in  colour.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  ?  2.  In  exti'acted  honey  (heather)  I 
have  always  a  lot  of  air-bubbles,  and  this, 
I  think,  spoils  it  for  show  purposes.  What 
is  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  these 
bubbles?  I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — 
Highlander,  Lochgilphead,  September  27. 

Reply. — The  colour  of  comb-cappings 
vary  according  to  the  source  from  whence 
honey  is  being  gathered  at  the  time.  For 
instance,  cell-cappings  from  clover  honey 
are  about  milk-white  in  colour,  and  from 
heather  whiter  still  ;  but  in  districts  where 
sainfoin  is  grown  in  quantity  the  capping 
is  yellow.  On  the  other  hand,  sections  from 
the  early  fruit-bloom  have  dark  cappings. 
In  your  case  we  should  say  the  "  patches  " 
of  dark  cappings  among  the  white  are 
caused  by  the  cells  being  sealed  over  at 
different  times.  2.  There  is  no  method  we 
know  of  for  ridding  jDressed  heatiier-honey 
of  air-bubbles,  which  in  other  kinds  rise  to 
the  surface.  The  honey  from  "ling" 
(Cailuna  vulgaris)  —  the  true  heather  of 
Scotland's  hills — is  too  dense  to  allow  the 
passage  of  air-bubbles  to  the  top.  Com- 
petent judges  at  shows  are  aware  of  this, 
so  the  honey  is  not  "  spoiled  for  show  pur- 
poses "  as  you  suppose. 

[3583.]  Qupcn-Bcaring.  ■ — Being  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  B.B.J. ,  I  ask  if  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  best  to  do  under  the 
following  circumstances :  —  I  have  four 
young  Italian  queens  hatched  September  1 
or  2,  and  as  yet  neither  of  them  has  com- 
menced to  lay.  Since  then  the  weather  has 
been  for  the  most  part  beautifully  warm, 
with  a  temperature  up  to  68  deg.,  or  at 
times  70  deg.  Fahr.  On  the  11th  I  saw  one 
queen  return  to  her  hive,  while  plenty  of 
drones  were  flying  at  the  time.  They  appear 
to  be  rather  small  queens.  A  day  or  two  ago 
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I  examined  one  hive ;  the  queen  was  there 
all  right,  but  showed  no  sign  of  laying, 
neither  was  there  any  brood,  and  so  I 
ask  :  1.  Will  these  queens  be  of  any  use  ? 
If  they  had  fertilised  would  they  not  have 
commenced  laying  before  now  ?  I  have  kept 
■on  stimulating  so  as  keep  them  active. 
Now  the  one  colony  is  killing  its  drones 
(Italians).  I  have  watched  these  latter 
carefully  ;  they  do  not  appear  to  fly  far 
from  their  hive  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
lingering  on  the  alighting-board  a  long 
time  before  starting  lofty.  2.  Am  I  right 
in  supijosing  that  if  I  kept  these  queens 
till  spring,  and  they  have  not  laid  in  the 
autumn,  they  will  either  become  "  drone- 
breeders  "  or  else  not  breed  at  all.  I  feel 
disposed  to  kill  them  and  unite  their 
colonies  to  others,  and  not  risk  further  dis- 
appointment. I  send  name  and  sign — 
Italian,  Worcester. 

Reply.  —  1.  If  the  queens  are  safely 
mated  they  should  certainly  start  egg- 
laying  before  settling  down  for  winter. 
Otherwise  we  doubt  their  being  fertilised. 
Try  them  for  a  short  time  longer,  because 
the  second  week  in  September  is  very  late 
for  queen-rearing,  and  the  chances  for  safe 
mating  are  very  few.  2.  We  should  regard 
the  queens  as  worthless  for  next  year  if  no 
eggs  at  all  are  laid  previously. 

[3584.]  Uniting  Bees.— Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  it  is  practicable  to  unite  a 
queenless,  broodless  stock  to  a  strong 
nucleus  by  placing  bi'ood-box  of  the  for- 
mer on  top  of  the  latter  with  a  piece  of 
mosquito  netting  between  them  for  a  few 
days?  I  object  to  the  "flouring"  method 
on  account  of  mildew.  Both  stocks  are 
closed  up  to  five  frames. — J.  W.  L.,  Cum- 
berland. 

Reply. — It  is,  of  course,  quite  practi- 
cable to  unite  as  proposed,  and  there  may 
be  no  fighting  when  netting  is  removed  ; 
but  we  should  ourselves  prefer  the  "  flour- 
ing "  plan.  Why  you  should  fear  "  mil= 
dew  "  as  being  likely  to  result  from  dust- 
ing with  flour  we  cannot  say,  but  no  such 
mischief  has  ever  followed  on  our  practice 
of  flouring.  An  alternative  plan  to  using 
mosquito  netting  between  the  stocks  would 
be  the  use  of  brown  paper  between,  with  a 
few  small  holes  made  in  the  latter.  The 
bees  will  in  course  of  a  few  days  enlarge 
the  holes  by  gnawing  paper,  and  thus 
yllow  gradual  intercommunication  without 
fighting. 

[3585.]  Suspected  Queenlessvess. — On  ex- 
amining one  of  my  hives  just  brought  home 
from  the  heather,  I  was  surprised  to  notice 
several  drones  on  comb  along  with  bees. 
I  could  not  find  any  queen,  but  this  was 
not  an  easy  job,  as  hive  was  a  very  strong 
colony.  The  bees,  however,  have  been 
carrying  in  pollen  abundantly  during  last 


two  or  three  days.  Do  you  think  the  stock 
is  queenless,  as  there  is  no  brood  ?  Your 
reply  will  greatly  oblige.  I  send  name  for 
reference,  and  sign — Togo,  Ayrshire., 

Reply. — The  presence  of  drones  at  this 
late  period  of  the  year  is  suspicious,  to  say 
the  least,  and,  along  with  busy  pollen - 
cariying,  suggests  loss  of  queen  at  the 
moors,  and — on  the  part  of  the  bees — an 
effort  to  replace  the  loss.  The  question 
can  only  be  settled  by  an  examination  of 
combs  for  queen  or  eggs. 

[3586.]  Makimj  Artificial  Sivarms. — Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  in  your  next  num- 
ber of  the  B.B.J,  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  queen  sent?  She  was 
reared  this  season  by  an  artificial  swarm  ; 
but  on  examining  the  hive  I  find  only  a 
tiny  patch  of  brood  and  no  eggs  or  young 
larvae.  I  have  another  queenless  lot,  so 
have  united  the  two,  and  am  introducing  a 
fertile  queen,  as  I  think  this  one  cannot 
be  a  good  one  ;  but  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  receive  your  opinion  on  her. — 
L.  W.  E.,  King's  Lynn,  September  28. 

Reply. — Except  for  being  a  little  under 
sized,  there  seems  nothing  wrong  with 
queen  sent.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
quite  know  what  plan  of  artificial  swarm- 
ing was  followed  by  which  the  "  swarm  " 
raises  the  queen.  According  to  rule,  the 
queen  goes  with  the  swarm  when  taken 
from  the  parent  hive. 

[3587.]  Feeding  Bees  Up  for  Winter.— A 
reply  to  the  following  questions  will 
oblige  :  1.  Is  it  too  late  to  feed  up  with 
syrup  now?  2.  If  feeding  entirely  on  candy 
for  the  winter,  how  much  should  be  given 
to  each  stock?  3.  Which  recipe  for  mak- 
ing candy  is  th*^  best  for  winter  use — Nos. 
2,  3,  or  4  in  "  Guide  Book  "  ?— H.  S.,  Ock- 
ley,  Surrey,  September  27. 

Reply. — 1.  If  syrup-food  is  given  warm, 
and  in  a  good  rapid-feeder  (a  wooden  one), 
the  bees  will  take  it  down  readily  while 
weather  keeps  warm.  2.  Bees  should  never 
have  to  depend  entirely  on  candy  for 
winter-food,  it  is  very  unsafe  ;  but  if  there 
is  no  help  for  it  give  large  2  lb.  cakes  of 
very  soft  candy,  and  renew  as  often  as 
needed.  3.  No.  2  is  most  suitable. 

[3588.]  Buijing  Second-hand  Hives. — 
Several  months  ago  I  wrote  you  asking  for 
information  as  to  bee  shows,  and  you 
kindly  referred  me  to  the  B.B.J. ,  which  I 
now  take  regularly,  and  find  in  it  much 
that  is  extremely  useful.  I  have  attended 
several  shows,  and  have  learned  a  little  on 
each  occasion.  I  am  now  studying  the 
"  Guide  Book  "  with  a  view  to  starting  bee- 
keeping in  the  spring  of  next  year.  I 
consider  it  a  most  valuable  work,  and  beg 
you  will  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
help  it  has  already  been  to  me,  and  which 
will  be  valuable  later  on  when  I  commence 
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the  practical  part.  I  shall  now  esteem  it 
a  great  favour  if  you  will  advise  me  as  to 
the  following: — I  notice  in  the  B.B.J. 
some  hives  advertised  for  sale,  and  if  they 
are  in  good  condition  and  complete,  they 
will  be  cheap  at  the  price  asked  even  after 
paying  carriage,  but  am  in  a  quandary  as 
to  payment,  for,  of  course,  I  want  to  be 
satisfied  with  goods  before  parting  with 
cash.  I  am  told  that  the  B.B.J,  under- 
takes this  sort  of  business  on  the  "  de- 
posit"  system,  as  in  the  "Exchange  and 
Mart,"  but  I  am  doubtful  about  it,  as  I 
have  never  read  of  same  in  the  B.B.J. 
Will  you,  therefore,  kindly  inform  me  if 
there  is  a  medium  for  this  business  through 
your  office  ?— W.  E.  C. ,  Kent. 

Reply. — In  purchasing  second-hand  hives 
it  is  most  important  to  know  that  they 
have  not  been  occupied  by  bees  affected 
with  foul  brood,  and  in  consequence  we 
advise  your  requiring  a  guarantee  that  the 
hives  are  free  from  risk  of  this  kind.  In 
your  case,  also,  it  would  be  well  to  Ijuy 
on  the  "deposit"  system  (which  is  in  use 
at  this  office),  and  have  one  hive  sent  for 
approval  before  taking  the  others.  Should 
you  so  decide,  send  cash  here,  and  we  ad- 
vise its  receipt  to  seller,  -who  then  foi-wards 
goods  to  you  for  approval. 


gw  ^hfl«t  lo  €mt. 


October  20  and  21.   at  Kilmarnock.— Honey 

Show  in  connection  witli  tlie  Ayrshire  Agricultural 
Association,  Eleven  classes.  Liberal  money  prizes. 
Schedules  from  John  Howie,  Secretary,  58,  Alloway- 
street,  Ayr. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  askirtg  for  addresses  of  manufac 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  bt 
purchased  or  replies  givinj  suck  informat.on  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  apace  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advana  of  the  date  oj 
issue,  queries  cannot  alicaysbe  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately follomng  the  rtceipt  of  their  communications. 

***  A  lady  bee-keeper,  dating  from  "  near 
Great  Yarmouth,"  writes: — "Do  you 
know  of  an  expert  near  here  who  could 
give  me  advice  concerning  my  bees  ?  I 
am  anxious  j.bout  one  hive,  and  only 
just  commencing  bee-keeping.  I  feel 
rather  at  a  loss. "  We  will  be  glad  if  any 
reader  can  render  the  help  needed,  and 
will  send  on  his  address,  which  will  be 
duly  forwarded. 

***  Mr.  Albert  Sandys,  Drayton,  Abing- 
don-on-Thames,  kindly  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — "  In  reply  to  your  correspondent, 
whose  request  appears  on  page  380,  I 
beg  to  say  that  Abingdon-on-Thames  is 


situated  in  a  purely  corn-growing  dis- 
trict, and  as  such  must  be  ranked  as 
only  a  moderately-good  one  for  bee 
forage." 

E.  Drew  (South  Woodford).— The  Bee  and 
its  Sting. — We  had  already  seen  Mr. 
H.  O.  Morgan's  correction  of  the  state- 
ment made  in  an  evening  paper  regard- 
ing the  bee  taking  no  harm  for  the  loss 
of  its  sting.  But,  seeing  that  all  bee- 
keepers are  well  aware  that  the  loss  of 
its  sting  means  death  to  a  bee,  we 
thought  it  hardly  needs  to  ask  for 
ojiinions  on  the  subject  in  our  pages. 

F.  W.  Allen  (Oxford). — Taking  Bees  from 
Granary. — Much  obliged  for  photos,  but 
they  are  not  suitable  for  tone-blocks. 

A.  B.  C.  (Hitchen). — "Homes  of  the  Honey 
Bee."— Please  send  photo  along,  and  if 
suitable  for  a  tone-block  we  will  be  glad 
to  insert  it  in  our  "  Homes  "  pictures. 

A  Beginner  (Olney). — Moving  Bees  20  ft. 
— The  hives  and  bees  may  be  safely 
moved,  a  yard  or  so  on  each  day  weather 
is  fine  and  bees  are  flying  freely. 

Honey  Sample. 

G.  R.  (Howden). — Honey  sent  is  quite 
wholesome,  and  therefore  "  fit  for  table 
use  "  ;  but  its  flavour  is  far  from  nice, 
and  in  consequence  it  is  a  question  of 
the  consumer  caring  to  partake  of  it. 

Suspected  Comhs. 

Sveeial  Not'ce  to  correspondents  sending  queries  on 
"  FjuI  Brood." 

We  urtjently  request  that  all  letters  sent  ivith  samples 
of  suspected  bombht'  put  outside  the  tin  or  box  containing 
the  sample.  Also  that  no  more  than  a  couple  of  square 
inches  of  comb  hi'  sent,  t-iking  carets  neither  crush  the 
comb  nor  probe  the  celts  before  despitching. 

In  urgent  cases  (and  where  possib'e)  we  undertake  to 
"  wire"  replies  as  to  F.B.  if  six  stamps  are  sent  to  cover 
cost  of  telegram.  All  letters  shouldbe  addressed  "Editors," 
not  "  Mannger." 

Fred  (Burwash).- — Comb  contains  pollen 
only. 

O.  Hope  (Welwyn). — Sample  sent  contains 
nothing  but  honey  in  capped  cells.  No 
trace  of  either  brood  or  pollen. 

Novice  (Kirkcudbrightshire). — Bad  case  of 
foul  brood  in  advanced  stage.  From 
what  you  say  about  foreign  bees,  it  looks 
as  if  the  disease  had  been  imported  with 
them. 

F.  H.  (Welwyn). — Comb  is  affected  with 
foul  brood,  not  in  the  early  stage,  but 
in  pronounced  form. 

Nemo  (Ayrshire). — There  is  no  trace  of 
brood  at  all  in  comb,  which  contains  only 
honey  and  pollen. 

J.  A.  B.  (Dundee). — There  are  slight  signs 
of  foul  brood — in  two  cells  only — of  your 
sample  ;  rest  of  brood  seems  normal, 
and  nearly  all  ready  to  hatch  out. 

***  (Several  LeHers  and  Queries  are  un- 
av  ndably  held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
sp7ce. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'ASSOCIATION 

COXFERENCE    WITH     COUNTY    DELEGATES 
ON    FOUL    BHOOD    LEGISLATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  issued  by 
the  B.B.K.A.,  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  county  bee-keepers'  associations  was 
held  at  105,  Jermyn  Street,  on  Thursday, 
October  6,  at  4  p.m.,  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  promoting  legislation  for  the  better 
prevention  of  foul  brood  or  bee-pest.  The 
usual  conversazione  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  whole  time  at  disposal  devoted  to 
the  full  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  Chairman  of  the 
British  Bee-keepers'  Association,  presided, 
and  was  supported  by  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  :  General  Sir  .Stanley 
Edward es,  Col.  H.  J.  O.  Walker,  Major 
Fair,  Dr.  T.  S.  Elliott,  D.  W.  Bishop- 
Ackerman,  W.  Broughton  Carr,  E.  D. 
Till,  T.  I.  Weston,  Ernest  Walker,  and 
Thos  Bevan.  Thei-e  were  also  present  the 
following  delegates  and  members  of  county 
associations  and  other  friends  : — Rev.  W. 
E.  Burkitt  (Wilts),  J.  B.  Lamb  (Middle- 
sex), T.  Watts  (Hunts),  W.  G.  Stoneham 
(Berks),  J.  Noble  Bower  (Warwickshire), 
J.  Waterfield  (Leicester),  W.  Sole  (Sur- 
rey), Miss  B.  M.  La  Mothe  (Lady  Warwick 
College),  S.  L.  Crawshaw  (Yorks),  Geo. 
Hayes  (Notts),  H.  Hill,  E.  P.  Hinde 
(Cheshire),  Robert  Cock  (Staffs),  J.  Wil- 
lard,  G.  Saunders  (Cumberland),  E.  Schole- 
field  (Devon),  G.  T.  Pallett  (Derby),  Jas. 
Pearman  (Derby),  L.  Pallett,  H.  M.  Tur- 
ner (Oxfordshire),  J.  Thomas  (Hereford), 
Allen  Sharp  (Hunts),  Jas.  Howland 
(Hunts),  W.  Woodley  (Berks),  A.  D.  Wood- 
ley  (Berks),  Percy  Wilkins,  F.  W.  L. 
Sladen.  H.  Edwards  (Berks),  A.  W.  Sal- 
mon (Essex  and  Suffolk),  L.  Belsham,  A. 
Seth-Smith  (Surrey),  W.  Alfred  Dawson 
(Surrey),  F.  B.  White  (Surrey),  G.  H. 
Lander  and  W.  Vivian  Hatch..  There 
were  also  several  ladies  present. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings, said  that  in  response  to  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Council,  many  of  the  counties 
had  appointed  delegates  to  attend  this 
Conference.  Apologies  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Godson,  secretary  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire Association,  and  several  others, 
on  account  of  absence.  He  was  glad  to  see 
so  large  a  reoresentative  meeting,  and 
hoped  before  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  they  would  arrive  at  some 
satisfactory  conclusions.  Prior  to  discuss- 
ing whether  bee-keepers  desired  legisla- 
tion, he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  give 
a  short  resume  of  what  was  done  in  this 
direction  in  1895  and  1896.  In  the  former 
year  there  arose  an  agitation  among  bee- 


keepers in  favour  of  legislation  dealing 
with  foul  brood,  and  a  preliminary  step 
taken  was  to  obtain  statistics  from  the 
different  county  associations  throughout 
the  country  as  to  the  number  of  bee- 
keepers, the  quantity  of  honey  produced, 
and  the  ravages  of  foul  brood.  The  report 
was  a  very  exliaustive  one,  and  covered  a 
large  number  of  pages.  The  committee 
decided  to  use  it  in  applying  for  legisla- 
tion, and  the  next  step  was  to  bring  it 
before  the  Board  of  Agi-iculture,  adding  a 
front  sheet  containing  a  synopsis  of  its 
contents.  After  that  they  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agricultui-e,  when  it  was  decided  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Gardner,  the  pi'esident,  should  re- 
ceive a  deputation  on  the  subject.  The 
date  was  fixed,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Association  sent  copies  of  the  report  to  a 
large  number  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  other  important  persons.  A  report 
of  the  meeting  appeared  in  most  of  the 
daily  papers,  wliich  showed  that  a  large 
and  very  influential  deputation  waited  on 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  (now  Lord  Burgh- 
clere).  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, at  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The 
deputation  was  introduced  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.P.,  by  whom  the 
case  was  fully  stated,  and  was  supported 
by  Sir  Mark  Stewart,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  the  Right 
Hon.  David  Plunket,  M.P.,  Sir  Geo. 
Newnes,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  Mark  Napier, 
M.P.,  Sir  Geo.  Kekewich,  C.B.,  Sec.  Edu- 
cation Department,  J.  Round,  M.P.  (repre- 
senting National  A~ricultural  Union),  J. 
H.  Yoxall,  representing  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  Thos.  Snape,  M.P.  (represent- 
ing County  Councils).  Ten  other  M.P.s 
were  included  among  those  present.  Seve- 
ral of  the  leading  members  of  Parliament 
named  above  spoke  at  length  in  support- 
ing the  views  of  the  deputation,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  the  diffei'ent  societies  in- 
terested in  bee-culture  may  be  said  to  have 
been  more  or  less  fully  represented.  The 
result  of  that  deputation  was  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  fully 
sympathised  with  its  objects,  but  said  that 
they  were  such  that  the  Government  could 
not  at  that  time  undertake  to  carry  out. 
The  report  that  had  been  circulated 
showed  that  the  industry  was  small,  and 
the  powers  asked  for  were  too  costly  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  that  industry. 
By  way  of  illustration  the  President  of 
the  Board  said  : — "To  give  you  a  homely 
simile,  you  can  get  a  steam-hammer  to 
crack  an  egg,  but  you  would  hardly  buy 
a  steam-hammer  in'  order  to  crack  eggs. 
Therefore  you  will  see  that  the  machinery 
necessary  to  stamp  out  disease  must  be 
in  some  way  balanced  by  the  capital  in- 
volved and  the  advantages  we  should 
secure."     He    further    recommended    that 
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we  should  apply  to  the  county  councils  to 
take  the  matter  up.  The  Council's  next 
step  was  to  write  to  the  county  councils 
asking  them  to  send  delegates  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  Association  in  London  to 
discuss  the  matter.  Twenty-five  county 
councils  appointed  delegates,  and  at  the 
meeting  which  followed  a  joint  committee 
was  appointed  of  county  council  delegates 
and  B.B.K.A.  members.  That  body  met 
and  in  its  turn  selected  a  sub-committee 
to  work,  and  submit  the  result  of  their 
labours  to  the  joint  committee,  who  then 
presented  the  matter  to  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils'  Asso- 
ciation, that  being  the  body  that  took  up 
the  county  councils'  business,  and  any- 
thing recommended  by  it  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  county  councils.  The 
County  Councils'  Association  was  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Thring,  Sir  John 
Hibberd  being  vice-chairman.  He  (Mr. 
Cowan)  attended  before  that  committee, 
and  explained  the  Bill  that  had  been 
drawn  up,  after  which  this  committee  re- 
ported favourably  to  the  county  council 
thereon,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the 
Bill  should  be  introduced  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. Lord  Thring,  being  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  County  Councils,  under- 
took to  introduce  the  measure  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  then  another  diffi- 
culty arose.  When  his  lordship  proposed 
the  Bill  in  the  Uijper  House  he  had  to 
secure  a  certain  number  of  signatures  be- 
fore he  could  read  it  a  first  time.  He  un- 
fortunately failed  to  secure  the  necessary 
support,  and  the  Bill  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  House,  and  there  the  matter 
ended  for  the  time  being".  The  B.B.K.A., 
not  quite  satisfied,  consulted  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  undertook  to  issue  a 
leaflet  if  the  Association  would  prepare  it, 
and  to  circulate  the  same,  and,  in  fact, 
do  all  in  its  power  to  help  bee-keepers 
to  combat  the  disease.  Leaflet  No.  32  was 
the  result.  It  was  now  out  of  print  and 
the  illustrations  were  so  bad  that  the 
Board  had  decided  to  issue  a  new  one  ; 
and  he  was  authorised  bv  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  say  that  this  new  leaflet 
would  appear  in  about  a  fortnight,  when 
he  hoped  bee-keepers  would  make  sood 
use  of  it.  If  asked  for  by  the  hundred,  the 
Board  would  be  glad  to  distribute  them 
gratuitously.  Since  then  nothing  had 
been  done  until  the  recent  correspondence 
initiated  by  Mr.  Geo.  Sa,unders,  secretary 
of  the  Cumberland  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion, who  he  was  pleased  to  see  was  pre- 
sent, and  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  question  put  to  him.  The  sub- 
ject had  been  revived  by  Mr.  Saunders 
writing  to  the  parent  association  and  ask- 
ing the  Council  to  take  up  the  matter 
again.  The  latter  felt  that  at  that  time 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  ;   no- 


thing had  transpired  to  make  them  alter 
their  views,  the  conditions  had  not 
changed,  and  they  did  not  consider  them- 
selves justified  in  incurring  a  similar  ex- 
pense to  that  undertaken  in  1895-6,  when 
more  than  £100  was  disbursed,  and  the 
Association  would  have  been  entirely  bank- 
rupt but  for  the  benevolent  assistance  of 
private  individuals.  After  this  another 
letter  came  from  Mr.  Saunders,  in  which 
he  informed  the  Board  that  communica- 
tion had  been  made  with  Lord  Onslow. 
No  doubt  the  county  associations  had  seen 
the  letters,  as  he  (the  Chairman)  under- 
stood all  the  correspondence  had  been  cir- 
culated amongst  them. 

Mr.  G.  Saunders,  interposing,  said  : 
I  have  the  letters  here — Lord  On- 
slow's and  one  from  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett's  private  secretary.  This  last 
is  with  regard  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Low- 
ther  says :  "  The  best  course  is  for  the 
B.B.K.A.  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ;  to  stir  up  county 
councils  to  ask  for  some  such  legislation 
as  is  proposed." 

The  Chairman,  continuing,  said  he  had 
not  a  copy  of  the  reply  sent  to  Mr. 
Saunders,  but  that  gentleman's  action  led 
up  to  the  passing  of  a  resolution  on 
June  15  that  in  consequence  of  several  of 
the  county  associations  wishing  the  matter 
gone  into  anew,  the  secretary  write  to 
all  the  branches  asking  them  three  ques- 
tions as  follows  : — "  (1)  If  your  associa- 
tion is,  or  is  not,  in  favour  of  legislation. 
(2)  Will  your  county  council  support  or 
put  in  force  an  Act,  if  obtained?  (3)  Is 
your  association  prepared  to  contribute 
toward  the  cost  of  securing  a  Bill,  and, 
if  so,  what  sum  ?  In  response  to  that  ap- 
peal replies  were  received  from  ten  asso- 
ciations who  say  "  Yes,"  they  are  in  favour 
of  legislation.  Two  other  associations,  al- 
though they  had  not  replied,  were  known 
to  be  advocates  of  it,  one,  Cumberland, 
represented  by  Mr.  Saunders  to-day,  and 
the  other  Worcestershire,  which  asked  in 
March,  1903,  that  some  steps  of  the  kind 
should  be  taken.  As  regards  the  second 
question  eleven  rejjlies  had  been  received. 
Cheshire  said  they  were  asking  the  county 
council  ;  Derbyshire  said  they  believed  so  ; 
Devonshire  had  petitioned  already  ;  Gla- 
morgan would  inquire  ;  Huntingdonshire 
thought  their  county  council  was  favour- 
able ;  Lancashire  would  support  the  move- 
ment ;  Leicestershire  were  asking  ;  Lin- 
colnshire (Lindsey  and  Kesteven)  had  pro- 
mised ;  Middlesex  said  probably  the 
county  council  would  ;  Oxford  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  County  Coun- 
cil would  wait  and  see  what  the  B.B.K.A. 
are  going  to  do  ;  Surrey  would  rejjly  when 
the  decision  of  their  county  council  was 
known.  Three  county  councils,  namely, 
Devonshire,    Lindsey,    and    Kesteven    had 
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decided  to  petition  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Saunders,  interrupting,  said  that 
Surrey  did  not  intend  to  take  any  ac^tion 
at  all.  Devon,  Lindsey,  and  Kesteven 
County   Councils  had   already   petitioned. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  be  able  to 
show  that,  although  the  county  councils 
named  intended  to  petition,  that  step 
had  not  yet  been  taken.  He  was  informed 
only  the  day  before  at  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture that  no  such  petitijon  had  been  pre- 
sented, but  he  had  no  doubt  the  intention 
would  be  carried  out.  As  to  question  No.  3, 
which  dealt  with  the  matter  of  2>ecu- 
niary  assistance,  seven  replies  had  been 
sent  in.  Derbyshire  said  :  "  Not  at  pre- 
sent." 

Mr.  Pearman  (Derby)  :  I  think  there  is 
some  mistake ;  we  are  in  favour  of  the 
B.B.K.A.,  if  they  will  take  it  up. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dawson  that 
Mr.  Cowan  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
without  interruption,  the  Chairman  con- 
tinued, saying  that  Derbyshire  had  already 
granted  financial  support  to  Cumberland, 
and  the  secretary  had  written  to  say  that 
they  were  not  prepared  to  give  any  support 
at  present  or  until  they  saw  what  the 
B.B.K.A.  were  going  to  do.  (Both  Derby- 
shire delegates  here  interposed  by  saying 
that  the  secretary  had  no  authority  to 
make  that  statement,  as  they  had  fully 
decided  to  support  the  B.B.K.A.)  The 
Chairman,  continuing,  said  Devonshire, 
would  await  estimates  ;  Glamorgan 
offered  £1  ;  Huntingdon  was  not  able  to 
contribute  anything  ;  Leicestershire  would 
contribute  a  proportionate  share,  say,  one 
or  two  guineas  ;  Lincolnshire  would  give 
one  guinea,  as  well  as  donations  from  pri- 
vate sources — Lincolnshire  was  prepared 
to  be  very  generous,  and  was  really  back- 
ing UJ3  the  cause  very  well  ;  Middlesex 
offered  £5.  That  was  the  total  of  promises 
at  present.  The  Berkshire  Association 
had  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
foul  brood  ;  Cheshire  had  already  decided 
to  support  Cumberland  ;  Glamorgan  dis- 
approved of  Mr.  Saunders's  action,  and  he 
had  no  authority  to  use  their  name  as  ap- 
proving his  scheme,  but  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  support  the  B.B.K.A.  and  pro- 
posed amendments.  Hunts  County  Council 
refused  any  grant  to  the  Hunts  Associa- 
tion ;  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Middlesex 
thought  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
B.B.K.A.,  the  latter- county  having  made 
that  and  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  a  condition  of  their  support  ; 
Northumberland  and  Durham  had  held  a 
meeting  and  decided  to  ask  the  county 
council  to  support  the  Bill  and  suggest  al- 
terations ;  Warwick  would  wait  until  the 
conference  in  October  ;  Yorkshire  had  only 
one   meeting   per   annum,    at    the   annual 


show,  when  the  decision  of  the  associa- 
tion would  be  taken  and  forwarded  to  the 
B.B.K.A. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Burkitt  said  that  Wilts 
would  support  the  pai'ent  Association  and 
give  a  guinea  towards  the  funds. 

Mr.  Turner  (Oxford)  said  that  Oxford 
would  also  subscribe  a  guinea. 

Mr.  Saunders  remarked  that  many  asso- 
ciations had  proffered  him  monetary  help. 
What  was  wanted  was  that  the  whole  lot 
should  pull  together.  (Order,  order.  Let 
the  Chairman  finish  his  statement.) 

The  Chairman,  continuing,  said  he  was 
dealing  with  the  answers  received  from 
the  county  associations,  and  thought  it 
a  great  pity  that  any  misunderstanding 
hail  arisen  in  the  matter  at  all.  The 
counties  had  the  power  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  Council  meetings  ;  if  they 
did  not  exercise  that  power,  the  blame 
ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  B.B.K.A., 
which  did  all  possible  to  obtain  the  views 
of  the  wJiole  country.  There  were  only 
twenty-one  members  of  the  Council,  while 
there  were  twenty-nine  county  representa- 
tives who  had  seats  on  that  Council  ex 
nfficio,  and  when  the  latter  did  not  choose 
to  attend  meetings  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  If  they  preferred  to  neglect  the 
best  interests  of  the  cause  by  absenting 
themselves  from  the  meetings  of  the  cen- 
tral body,  tlien  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  brandies  would  be  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  parent  stem.  Neverthe- 
less he  hoped  still  that  these  difficulties 
would  be  al'   satisfactorily  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Saunders,  again  interposing,  said  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  come  to  the 
meetings  in  London,  as  it  would  cost 
him  about  a  five-pound  note  every  time  he 
attended. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting for  the  meeting  to  know  what 
was  being  done  in  other  countries  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  He  had  therefore 
corresponded  with  the  different  inspectors, 
Commissioners,  and  others  in  the  United 
States.  He  had  written  to  Mr.  Root  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  any 
statistics  were  available  with  regard  to 
the  benefits  derived  from  foul-brood  legis- 
lation in  the  States.  That  gentleman  re- 
plied as  follows  :—"  There  are' no  statis- 
tics showing  whether  any  benefit  has  been 
derived  as  a  direct  result  of  the  laws  on 
the  Statute-books  ;  but  I  think  there  is 
any  amount  of  evidence  to  show  that  had 
it  not  been  for  these  laws,  in  some  of  the 
States  at  least,  bee-keeping  would  have 
been  entirely  wiped  out.  As  the  result  of 
the  inspectors'  work  disease  has  been  kept 
under  control,  and  so  far  curtailed  as  to 
leave  very  little  disease  left.  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  and  New  York  will  certainly 
come  under  this  heading,  and  it  is  in 
those  States  where  the  disease  has  been 
the  worst." 
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Tliey  had  two  different  plans  in  the 
States ;  in  some  cases  an  inspector  was 
appointed  for  the  whole  State,  while 
in  others  inspectors  were  appointed 
for  the  different  counties.  A  single 
inspector  for  California  (which  was  as 
large  as  England  and  Scotland  together) 
would  be  of  no  use  at  all.  There  were 
large  tracts  of  country  in  that  State  in 
which  no  bee-keepers  were  located.  There- 
fore the  county  plan  was  adopted.  He  had 
written  altogether  to  ten  different  States 
for  information,  namely,  Michigan,  Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin,  New  York,  Ohio,  Texas, 
California,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  and  Utah, 
and  had  received  from  each  the  laws  and 
regulations  under  which  they  work,  and 
comprehensive  reports.  He  had  inquired 
how  the  ins2>ectors  were  appointed,  also 
about  cost  of  administration,  and  statistics 
of  results.  Michigan  stated  that  the  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association  recommends  and 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  appoints. 
The  salary  is  $500  a  year  for  one  inspector, 
but  is  not  enough,  and  will  be  increased. 
The  inspector  says  :  "  This  law  was  passed 
three  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  the  lower 
half  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  our  State 
was  practically  seeded  down  with  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  almost  a  Herculean  task  to 
free  the  State  from  the  disease.  A  few 
localities  have  been  cleared,  in  others  it 
is  kept  in  check,  and  is  beinc;  kept  out  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  education  and  getting 
bee-keepers  to  recognise  it,  and  try  to  get 
rid  of  it."  Colorado  had  fourteen  counties 
and  fourteen  bee-inspectors.  The  cost  of 
each  inspector  varied  from  $25  to  $350,  the 
average  being  $100.  that  was  $1,400  for  the 
whole  State,  or  £280,  or  $5  per  day  and  $2 
per  half-day  in  payment  of  work  done. 
His  (the  Chairman's)  informant  called  at- 
tention to  defects  in  tlie  State's  law,  an 
important  one  being  that  there  was  no 
clause  which  would  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  disease  ;  also  that  there  were  no 
means  of  exacting  a  faithful  fulfilment  of 
duty  by  the  inspectors,  who  were  inclined 
to  shirk  their  work  when  it  was  incon- 
venient to  attend  to  it.  Wisconsin's  Act 
had  been  in  opei'ation  for  seven  years. 
$700  per  annum  was  allocated  to  the 
work,  and  the  one  inspector  was  appointed 
for  two  years.  This  inspector,  according 
to  the  last  report,  visited  230  apiaries  con- 
taining 12,493  colonies.  In  66  apiaries 
there  were  1,608  diseased  colonies.  In  New 
York  State  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture appointed  four  inspectors,  the  State 
being  divided  into  four  partitions  for  the 
purposes  of  bee-inspection.  Each  inspector 
received  a  salary  of  $800  and  expenses  an- 
nually. The  Commissioner  had  supplied 
him  (Mr.  Cowan)  with  a  voluminous  re- 
port, from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the 
year  1900  in  the  contaminated   localities 


about  30  jDer  cent,  of  hives  were  diseased. 
Those  figures  had  now  been  reduced  to 
5  per  cent,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
inspector.  Idaho  failed  to  obtain  any  legis- 
lative enactment.  Texas  referred  his  (Mr. 
Cowan's)  letter  to  Professor  Scholl,  from 
whom  no  reply  had  yet  been  received.  In 
Ohio  there  was  an  inspector  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  B.K.A.,  but  no  statistics 
of  cost  or  reiJort  had  been  forwarded  from 
there.  In  California  the  inspectors  were 
ajDpointed  on  the  petition  of  ten  or  more 
landed  residents.  The  expenses  allowed 
were  $3  per  diem.  The  law  there  was  con- 
fined to  counties,  and  as  some  of  them  had 
very  few  bees  within  their  limits  only  a  few 
counties  had  insjaectors.  While  admitting 
that  much  work  had  been  done,  it  was  re- 
marked that  in  some  cases  the  inspectors 
did  not  do  their  duty  properly.  In  Ne- 
braska the  Governor  aj^pointed  an  in- 
spector on  the  nomination  of  the  B.K.A. 
at  a  cost  of  $2  a  day.  In  Utah  an  in- 
spector was  selected  by  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner,  the  cost  being  paid  out  of 
the  Treasurj^.  This  was  the  gist  of  the 
information  obtained  from  the  United 
States,  which  he  contended  was  on  the 
whole  favourable  to  legislation  regarding' 
foul  brood,  and  showed  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  various  States  had  been  bene- 
ficial. In  conclusion,  he  suggested  that 
the  meeting  should  first  consider  whether 
bee-keepers  wished  for  legislation  or  not, 
and  before  discussing  any  other  point  he 
desired  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion 
thereon  from  that  Conference.  Let  each 
county  delegate  say  "  Aye  "  or  "  No  "  to 
that  question,  before  embarking  on  any 
detail,  whether  of  the  Bill  or  otherwise. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Noble  Bower  (Wai-wick)  said  that 
before  any  discussion  was  entered  into  it 
should  be  quite  understood  that  any  steps 
to  promote  legislation  should  be  taken  by 
the  B. B.K.A. 

Mr.  Stoneham  (Berks)  supported  that 
proposition.  It  was  eminently  necessary 
among  bee-keepers  tbat  there  should  be 
unity  in  the  household.  No  doubt  some 
expense  had  been  incurred  by  the  associa- 
tion that  had  been  i^rominently  concerned 
in  the  movement  lately,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  insure  it  against  any  pecuniary 
loss  on  account-  of  what  had  been  done 
already  ;  but  it  was  most  desirable  that 
the  movement  should  be  unanimous  and 
headed  by  the  B. B.K.A. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  that  lus  association 
was  well  backed  up  by  guarantees,  and 
they  had  a  sum  in  hand  at  the  present 
time,  so  that  he  could  not  at  present  see 
any  reason  for  yielding  their  independ- 
ence. The  speaker  then  read  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  "  No.  5  Circular  Letter  "  which 
had  been  distributed  to  all  county  associa- 
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tions,and  gave  details  regarding  the  support 
and  encouragement  extended  to  the  move- 
ment by  various  associations  and  county- 
councils.  Continuing,  he  said  that  the 
matter  was  so  advanced  in  his  hands  that 
it  was  difficult  to  abandon  his  position. 
He  had  received  favourable  replies  from 
nine  county  councils.  The  movement  was 
going  ahead,  and  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  continue  his  exertions,  and,  if  desired, 
head  all  his  circulars  with  the  words,"  Un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  B.B.K.A."  He  had 
plenty  of  guarantees  which  showed  there 
was  no  fear  of  failure  of  pecuniary  sup- 
port. He  was  also  in  full  correspon- 
dence in  every  direction,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  drop  the  business 
now. 

After  a  hint  from  the  Chairman  that 
the  speakers  were  not  keeping  to  the 
question,  which  was  "  Were  bee-keepers  in 
favour  of  legislation  or  not  ?  " — 

Mr.  Watts  (Hunts)  wished  to  echo  the 
opinions  expressed  at  a  meeting  held  the 
previous  Saturday  in  Huntingdon,  Lord 
Sandwich  (President  of  the  C.C.  and  the 
B.K.A.)  in  the  chair.  Previously  a  sub- 
committee had  passed  a  resolution  against 
legislation,  and  at  the  Saturday  assembly 
the  feeling  was  so  strong  on  both 
sides  that  Lord  Sandwich  proposed  the 
adjournment  of  further  discussion 
till  the  next  meeting  in  January, 
1905.  He  (the  speaker)  thought  there 
might  have  been  a  majority  in  favour 
of  legislation  if  a  vote  had  been  taken, 
and  he  believed  the  county  council  would 
be  in  favour  of  legislation  and  ready  to 
adopt  any  reasonable  Act  that  might  le 
passed. 

Mr.  Allen  Sharp  (Hunts)  said  he  was 
jDresent  at  the  Hunts  Association  meeting, 
to  which  the  last  speaker  referred,  and  he 
left  with  a  different  impression  of  the 
feeling  of  that  assembly  to  what  had  just 
been  expressed  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr. 
Watts.  He  (the  speaker)  knew  that  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  bee- 
keepers in  the  county  were  dead  against 
legislation.  When  the  subject  was  mooted 
several  years  ago  he  was  most  strongly  op- 
posed to  legislative  interference,  and  had 
seen  no  reason  to  alter  his  opinion  since. 
He  had  been  a  bee-keeper  thirty  years, 
and  now  owned  140  colonies,  one  apiary  of 
50  colonies  being  situated  a  considerable 
distance  from  Brampton,  where  he  lived. 
At  certain  times  he  could  handle  his  bees 
with  impunity,  while  at  others  any  inter- 
ference would  upset  them  for  an  indefinite 
period  ;  therefore  he  objected  to  an  in- 
spector coming  into  his  apiary  unex- 
pectedlv  and  disturbing  his  bees.  He 
knew  that  the  inspector  must  have  "  rea- 
sonable cause  "  for  the  intrusion,  but  ideas 
differed  on  what  was  "  reasonable  cause," 


and  the  poor  bee-keeper  would,  he  sup- 
posed, have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  There 
were  now  scores  of  strong  and  healthy 
stocks  in  the  county,  which  five  years  ago 
would  have  been  condemned  as  affected 
with  foul  brood.  Let  every  bee-keeper 
rely  on  his  own  resources,  and  do  his  best 
to  cure  the  disease,  or  stamp  it  out.  A 
good  neighbour  could  not  be  made  by  Act 
of  Parliament !  At  any  rate,  the  Hunts 
Association  had  come  to  no  decision  at 
l^resent,  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
having  been  postponed  till  January,  1905. 

Mr.  Pearman  (Derby)  had  recently 
called  on  a  gentleman  who  had  been  "hard 
hit"  in  consequence  of  an  obstinate  neigh- 
bour, who  said  he  would  do  just  as  he 
liked  with  his  bees.  The  former  had  had 
to  destroy  twenty-five  diseased  stocks  in 
consequence.  Mr.  Sharp  might  be  able 
to  cure  foul  brood,  but  all  bee-keepers 
could  not.  He  (the  speaker)  was  rather 
sui-prised  to  hear  the  Chairman's  remarks 
about  the  Derbyshire  B.K.A.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  local  committee  meeting  when 
the  subject  was  brought  forward.  The  as- 
sociation had  certainly  subscribed  to  Mr. 
Saunders,  but — as  he  had  already  said — 
were  unanimous  in  regarding  the  B.B.K.A. 
as  the  proper  body  to  take  the  matter  up, 
and  were  very  desirous  of  legislation.  The 
County  Council  had  not  yet  been  ap- 
proached, and  therefore, it  could  not  be 
said  whether  they  would  siipport  it  or 
not.  Although  they  were  the  proper  per- 
sons, it  seemed  to  him  a  little  bit  "off- 
side "  to  go  to  a  county  council  and  ask 
if  that  power  would  put  into  force  a  Bill 
wliich  might  or  might  not  be  passed  by 
the  Legislature.  Let  a  practical  measure 
be  brought  before  Parliament,  and  become 
law,  when  he  had  no  fear  but  that  county 
councils  would  generally  enforce  it.  The 
Derbyshire  County  Council  gave  £50  for 
bee-keeping  purposes  without  any  objec- 
tion whatever. 

Mr.  Hayes  (Notts)  said  his  association 
had  not  yet  definitely  replied  to  the 
B.B.K.A.  nor  to  Mr.  Saunders  either; 
but  it  was  in  favour  of  legislation  against 
foul  brood,  which  in  their  opinion  should  be 
brought  about  by  the  parent  association. 
The  Notts  County  Council,  which  granted 
£40  or  £50  annually  for  educational  work 
in  bee-keeping,  had  been  anproached,  but 
no  reply  was  yet  forthcoming.  Neverthe- 
less he  thought  they  would  be  willing  to 
help.  His  committee  were  unable  to  judge 
what  the  expenses  would  be  in  connexion 
with  the  Bill,  and,  as  the  association  was 
only  a  poor  one,  they  could  not  ruin  it  by 
promising  any  large  sum,  but  he  was  sure, 
without  making  a  pledge,  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  assist  to  the  best  of  their 
power. 

{'Report  continued  next  week.) 
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THE  DAIRY   SHOW. 

The  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association 
held  their  twenty-ninth  annual  show  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  on  Tues- 
day, October  4,  and  three  following  days. 
The  honey  section  was  staged  in  the  Minor 
Hall,  and  although  an  adverse  honey  sea- 
son militated  against  a  large  display,  some 
very  fine  honey  was  shown.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  Conference  this  week  only 
allows  for  insertion  of  prize  list.  Further 
comments  must  therefore  be  reserved. 

Mr.  T.  I.  Weston  and  Mr.  W.  Brougli- 
ton  Carr  undertook  the  duties  of  judging, 
and  made  the  following  awards  :  — 

Ticelm  1-lh.  Jars  Light-colmucd  Exfmdcd 
Honey.— 1st,  J.  Boyes,  Bridge  Sti'eet,  Car- 
diff ;  2nd,  J.  Jones,  Wegber  Quarry, 
Carnforth  ;■  3rd,  A.  Hamer,  Llandilo,  N. 
Wales  ;  4tli,  Eichard  Brown,  Somersham, 
Hunts  ;  r.  and  v.h.c,  James  Lee  and  Son, 
Martineau  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N.  ; 
T.h.c,  G.  W.  Kirby,  Knowle,  Bristol  ; 
h.c,  E.  E.  Scholefield,  Heathfield,  Chud- 
leigh,  Devon. 

Twelve  1-/6.  Jars  Medium-cohurcd  Ex- 
tracted Honey  (other  than  Heather). — 1st, 
H.  W.  Seymour;  2nd,  Charles  Squire, 
M'orihoe,  Devon ;  3rd,  James  Lee  and 
Son;  4th,  G.  W.  Kirby;  r.  and  v.h.c, 
A.  E.  Russell,  Louth,  Lines.  ;  v.h.c, 
Fredk.  J.  Old,  »Piddington,  Manchester  ; 
h.c  ,  E.  C  R.  Whit'',  Newton  Teney,  Salis- 
bury. 

Twdvc  1-lb.  Jars  J)arh-ci)]oured  Extracted 
Honey  yincludhui  Heather  Mixture). — 1st, 
H.  W.  Seymour';  2nd,  Richard  Brown  ;  r. 
and  v.h.c,  John  Helme,  Norton  Canon, 
Weobley,  Hereford. 

Twelve  1-lh.  Jars  Extracted  Heather 
Honey.— Ut,  John  Helme  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Upton,  Rugeley,  Staffs;  r.  and  h.c,  John 
Berry,  Llanrwst,  North  Wales. 

Twelve  1-lh  Jars  Granulated  Honey  of 
1903  or  any  prerious  year. — 1st,  A.  Hamer  ; 
2nd,  W.  VVoodley ;  3rd,  Richard  Brown  ; 
r.  and  v.h.c,  A.  E.  Russell;  v.h.c,  C. 
Lodge,  High  Easter,  Chelmsford,  Essex ; 
h.c,  H.  W.  Seymour. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections  (size  4i  hy  4^).— - 
1st,  James  Lee  and  Son  ;  2nd,  W.  Wood- 
ley  ;  3rd,  A.  W.  Weatherhogg,  Willough- 
ton.  Lines.  ;  r.  and  v.h.c,  H.  W.  Sey- 
mour; h.c,  E.  C.  R.  White  and  Joseph 
Boyes. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Sections  (other  than  4^  hy 
4^). — 1st,  A.  W.  Weatherhogg ;  r.  and 
v.h.c,  H.  W.  Seymour;  v.h.c,  Richard 
Brown. 

Twelve  1-lh.  Seciions  Heather  Honey. — 
1st,  J.  M.  Balmbra,  East  Parade,  Aln- 
wick. 

Display  of  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey. — 
1st,  James  Lee  and  Son  ;  2nd,  W.  Wood- 


ley  ;  r.  and  v.h.c,  Richard  Brown;  h.c, 
H.  W.  Seymour. 

Beeswax  {not  less  than  2  lb.)  Extracted 
and  Cleaned.— 1st,  E.  C.  R.  White;  2nd, 
C.  Lodge,  High  Easter,  Chelmsford  ;  r.  and 
v.h.c,  H.  W.  Seymour;  v.h.c,  R.  Mor- 
gan, Cowbridge,  H.  W.  Seymour,  and  John 
Berry;  h.c,  James  Lee  arid  Son;  c, 
E.  E.   Scholefield. 

Befiswax  (not  less  than  3  lb.)  in  Marhet- 
able  Calces  Suitable  for  the  Betail  Trade. — 
1st,  Fred.  Harris,  High  Ferry,  Silsby,  Bos- 
ton ;  2nd,  J.  Pearman,  Penny  Long  Lane, 
Derby  ;  3rd,  E.  C.  R.  White  ;  r.  and  v.h.c, 
C.  Lodge  ;  h.  c ,  H.  W.  Seymour. 

Interesting  and  Instructive  Exhibit  of  a 
Practical  Nature.  —  1st,  James  Lee  and 
Son  ;  2nd,  H.  W.  Seymour. 

The  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  James 
Lee  and  Son. 


WARWICKSHIRE  B.K.A. 

ANNUAL    SHOW. 

The  annual  show  of  honey,  bees,  and 
appliances  was  held  at  Leamington  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  and  was  a  success  notwithstand- 
ing the  adverse  season.  We  note  that  the 
W. B.K.A.  gives  free  entry  in  all  classes 
to  its  members  while  non-members  pay 
2s.  6.1.  per  entry.  Also  that  a  special  fea- 
ture is  made  of  the  honey  fair,  and  that 
the  now  rarely  seen  "  Bee-driving  Compe- 
tition "   is  included   in   the  programme. 

Mr.  T.  I.  Weston  officiated  as  judge  and 
made  the  following  awards  :  — 

Collection  of  Bee-Appliances.  —  1st, 
E.  H.  Taylor,  Welwyn,  Herts;  2nd,  G. 
Franklin,  Kenilworth. 

Observatory  Hive  icith  Foreign  Bees  and 
Queen.— 1st,  E.  H.  Taylor  ;  2nd,  G.  Frank- 
lin. 

Observatory  Hive  with  English  Bees  and 
Queen. — 1st,  E.  H.  Taylor  ;  2nd,  G.  Frank- 
lin. 

Complete  Frame-Hive. — 1st,  E.  H.  Tay- 
lor ;  2nd,  G.  Franklin. 

Display  of  Super  Honey  from  one  Apiary. 
—1st  and  Silver  Medal,  W.  H.  Allard  ; 
2nd,  J.  Corbett. 

Box  of  Comb-Honey  in  Shallow  Frames. 
—1st,  J.  Rodenhurst  ;  2nd,  W.  H.  Allard. 

Twenty-four  1-lb.  Sections. — 1st,  W.  H, 
Allard  ;  2nd,  L.  G.  Eveson ;  3rd,  Dr. 
Savage. 

Twelve  1-lh.  Sections.  —  1st,  Miss  R. 
Haine  ;  2nd,  Miss  B.  M.  Stanton ;  3rd, 
L.  G.  Eveson. 

Twelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 
1st,  W.  Fake;  2nd,  H.  Cleaver;  3rd,  W. 
R.    Charles. 

Display  of  Extracted  Honey  {not  over 
50-/6.).— 1st  and  Bronze  Medal,  W.  H. 
Allard  ;  2nd,  W.  F.  Stanton. 
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COTTAGEllS'  CLASSES. 

(Non-Winners   in   Previous   Classes.) 

Display  (if  Super  Honey  from  one  Apiary. 
— 1st  (and   Certificate),   .J.    Seeney. 

Twenfdf-four  1-/6.  Sections.  —  1st,  W. 
Churchill ;   2nd,  J.  Lees  ;   3rd,  J.  Seeney. 

Ticehe  lib.  Sections.— 1st,  E.  Cleaver ; 
2nd,  J.  Seeney  ;  equal  3rd,  R.  Cleaver  and 
W.  Coles. 

Tioelve  1-lb.  Jars  Extracted  Honey. — 
1st,  J.  Seeney;  2nd,.R.  Cleaver;  3rd,  S. 
Ford. 

SI'KOIAL  PRIZES. 

Display  of  Super  Honey  (to  comme- 
morate 25th  Anniversari/  of  B.K.A. — 1st, 
(£2),  H.   Cleaver  ;  2nd  (£1),  G.  Franklin. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  G.  Franklin  ;  2nd,  W.  J. 
AUiband;   3rd,  W.  H.  Allard. 

Bee-Driving  Competition.  —  1st,  W.  H. 
Allard  ;  2nd,  E.  Iranklin  ;  3rd,  J.  Bur- 
bidge. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Leigh  (accompanied  by 
Lord  Leigh,  President  of  the  Association) 
distributed  the  prizes  at  the  exhibition 
tent  on  the  first  day  of  the  show.  — 
J.  Noble  Bower,  Hon.  Sec. 

HONEY  IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  was  £1,462. — From  a  return 
furnish  3d  to  the  British  Bee  Journal  by 
the  Statistical  Office,  H.M.  Customs. 
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The  Editors  do  not  hold  thimstlvei  retpontibU  for  th* 
rpinions  expressed  hy  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
ie  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  urit«  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  namet  and  addressei,  not  n<c«»- 
tarilyfor  publication,  but  as  a  guarante*  of  good  faith, 
Jllustrotion*  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

•»•  In  order  to  faeilitate  r^erence,  Corre»pond«nts, 
wfcen  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  menti^)ning  the  number  of  the  letter  as  wett 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 


AMONG  THE  BEES. 

[5654.]  Clearing  Supers.  — When  playing 
amateur  expert  means  and  appliances  aje 
not  always  at  hand  to  clear  bees  out  of 
supers,  so  the  old  and  well-nigh  discarded 
plan  of  shaking  them  from  the  sections 
has  often  compulsorily  to  be  resorted  to. 
In  the  middle  of  a  fine  day  it  answers  all 
right,  as  ihe  intimidated  b^es,  little  if  any 
the  worse,  on  recovering  their  senses,  fly 
quickly  homeward.  Later  in  the  season, 
when  the  days  shorten,  when  the  ground 
is  cold  and  damp,  and  the  air  is  chill,  the 
bees  quickly  lose  their  vitality  and  lie  down 
to  die.  The  practice  then  is  reprehensible, 
and  shoald  not  be  performed.     At  times 


bees  can  be  cleared  out  by  simply  placing 
the  full  crate  over  quilts  in  the  afternoon, 
and  allowing  the  bees  to  escape  by  early 
forenoon  by  means  of  the  cone  escape 
forming  the  ventilator  on  most  hives.  All 
roofs  should  have  one  of  these,  as  they  are 
a  great  saving  of  bee  life.  The  Porter  bee- 
escape  is  now  io  common  that  it  must  be 
familiar  to  all,  and  it  is  an  excellent  con- 
trivance for  clearing  supers  without  hand- 
ling bees.  This  system  is  a  great  boon  not 
only  to  the  jperator,  but  also  to  nis  neigh- 
bours, and  is  a  veritable  blessing  to  the 
lace,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  bet-life,  and 
keeps  them  in  a  sweet  temper  even  when 
taking  honey.  For  the  past  few  years  I 
have  discarded  all  these  means  of  clearing 
supers",  and  my  Porter  has  been  consigned 
to  the  bee  museum. 

When  clearing  racks  of  sections,  I  raise 
them  clear  of  the  hive,  place  quilts  over 
frames,  or  over  the  top  crate.  Then  I 
darken  the  roof  and  leave  the  bees  no 
means  of  exit  but  towards  their  confreres 
in  the  brood  body.  This  they  quickly  find, 
and  vhen  there  is  a  stampede  for  the  loved 
centre  round  which  all  their  joys  are 
focussed.  In  a  veiy  short  time,  indeed, 
the  sections  are  clear  of  bees.  It  takes  less 
time,  makes  less  disturbance,  is  less  likely 
to  fail,  requires  less  manipulation,  is 
cheaper,  and  is  always  ready  at  hand  under 
almost  every  supposable  set  of  circum- 
stances. I  have  already  fully  described 
it,   and  recommended  us  use. 

The  Expert. — I  doff  my  cap  to  the  whole 
race.  The  man  who  has  attained  a  First 
deserves  our  respect  and  esteem.  If  I  had 
foul  brood  in  my  apiary  I  would  welcome  a 
visit  from  such  a  one,  and  give  him 
carte  blanche  in  examining  what  he  deemed 
demanded  it.  Of  some  of  the  brethren  who 
take  an  opposite  view,  I  would  query  : 
"  When  you  call  in  the  doctor  to  a  sick 
member  of  your  family,  do  you  expect  him 
to  examine  and  test  your  youngsters  who 
are  romping  outside  in  perfect  health?" 
If  not,  why  should  you  hold  that  the  expert 
would  overhaul  your  hives  with  two  or 
three  crates  on?  Pray  give  these  gentle- 
men the  credit  of  having  at  least  a  modi- 
cum of  common  sense.  As  to  carrying  infec- 
tion, how  very  seldom  does  a  doctor  carry 
an  epidemic  disease  from  one  household 
to  another?  Then,  why  should  the  expert, 
who  knows  his  business,  be  a  centre  of  con- 
tagion ?  Both  contentions  are  ludi- 
crous "  !  I  do  not  coin  the  phrase,  but  have 
adopted  it  from  a  late  issue  of  Gleanings, 
in  order  that  some  of  those  who  condemn 
compulsory  powers  should  see  how  out- 
siders view  their  opinions  and  contentions. 

A  Bare  Experience. — A  bee-keeper  re- 
cords the  death  of  a  queen  as  a  result  of 
the  parting  of  the  cluster  during  a  short 
spell  of  mild  weather  in  early  spring.  The 
majority   of  the  bees,   following  the  food, 
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went  well  to  the  rear  combs  of  a  hive  with 
frames  parallel  to  the  entrance,  while  she, 
with  a  small  minority  of  the  bees,  remained 
on  the  front  frame.  A  cold  snap  must 
liave  followed,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
queen  and  the  few  faithful  attendants,  who 
chose  death  and  allegiance  to  their  monarch 
rather  than  life  and  comfort  apart  from 
her,  were  chilled  to  death.  One  would  like 
to  speculate  over  the  reason  why  this  small 
detached  section  should  have  remained  in 
a  position  where  famine  stared  them  in  the 
face,  while  the  others  wisely  sought  out 
the  life-giving  nectar  which  alone  could 
save  their  lives.  Was  it  pure  love  for  the 
mother  bee  that  impelled  that  forlorn  hope 
to  offer  up  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  duty  ? 

Rejected  Combs.  —  In  the  past  I  have 
thrown  aside  all  defective  combs  when  mak- 
ing the  spring  examination.  If  any  con 
tained  honey  they  were  uncapped,  hung 
behind  the  dummy  until  the  bees  cleaned 
them  O'ut,  when  they  were  converted  into 
wax.  I  have  just  discovered  a  more  excel- 
lent way  of  disposing  of  these  combs.  The 
hint  was  derived  from  Mr.  McNally's  excel- 
lent contribution  on  page  84  of  Becord  for 
June.  All  these  combs  in  future  will  be 
placed  in  spare  body-boxes,  and  given  to 
strong  stocks  as  supers  when  they  are  lit 
for  doubling.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
after  actinsr  as  surplus  combs,  they  will  be 
pressed.  Generally  these  combs  are  cast 
aside  because  of  faults  in  construction, 
from  having  been  too  long  in  use,  owing  to 
their  containing  too  large  a  percentage  of 
drone  cells,  or  from  a  want  of  interchange- 
ability  ;  but  none  of  these  are  specially 
serious  drawbacks  to  their  use  in  these  sur 
plus  chambers.  The  additional  surplus 
the  use  of  these  ready-built  combs  will  un- 
doubtedly secure  should  more  than  make 
up  the  smaller  price  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Corrugated  Comhs. — When  examining  a 
hive  lately  I  came  on  a  curiosity  in  this 
line.  The  bees  seem  to  have  begun  construct- 
the  works  at  one  side,  and  the  founda- 
tion in  the  third  frame  had  evidently  been 
forced  into  the  saw-cut,  so  that  it  adopted 
a  wavy  outline,  with  the  result  that  three 
bulges  in  the  comb  were  clearly  discern- 
able.  The  next  comb  had  four  of  these 
more  marked  still,  and  so  on  until  the 
tenth  comb  had  eight  distinct  corrugations, 
practically  from  top  to  bottom,  and  on  the 
dummy-board  fairly  large  patches  of  comb 
were  constructed  to  carry  on  the  outline. 
The  interspaces  were  to  all  appearance 
malhematically  correct  in  the  outside 
combs  and  throughout  were  at  least  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  usual  free  bee  space. 
The  frames  had  all  been  fitted  with  simple 
starters  of  foundation,  so  that  the  bees 
were  able  to  cvrry  on  their  corrugations 
with  perfect  freedom.  It  was  an  object- 
lesson  in  favour  of  the  use  of  full  sheets 
and  wiring  frames. — D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


SELLING    DEIVEN    BEES. 

[5655.]  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word 
in  reference  to  my  advertisement  in 
B.B.J,  about  "Driven  Bees"  or  you  may 
be  getting  complaints  of  want  of  atten- 
tion ?  The  fact  is  I  have  been 
sjmply  inundated  with  orders,  and 
have  alr:iady  sent  bees  to  nearly'' 
every  county  in  Scotland,  many  to 
Ireland,  and  still  more  tO'  various  parts 
of  England.  I  have  orders  in  hand  for 
92  lots  of  driven  bees.  I  have  written  to 
all  the  advertisers  in  B.B.J,  who  offer 
driven  bees  for  sale  to  help  me  out,  but 
had  no  reply  except  from  Mr.  Brown  of 
Somersham.  I  am  trying  my  level  best  to 
oblige  everyone,  and  working  early  and 
late  with  bee-driving  and  packing  bees, 
conseq^uently  I  have  not  had  time  to  an- 
swer customers'  letters.  I  can,  however, 
assure  them  that  any  cash  in  my  hands  is 
quite  safe,  and  that  I  will  despatch  the 
bees  at  my  very  earliest  opportunity.  To 
climax  all  I  have  received  an  order  for 
South  Africa  for  20  strong  stocks  of  bees 
in  "W.  B.  C."  hives.— W.  H.  BrowxX, 
Shropshire  B.K.A. 


ADVERTISERS'    TROUBLES. 

QUEEN  BEES   SOLD  OUT. 

[5656.]  It  is  some  weeks  now  since  I 
advertised  queens  for  sale  in  B.B.J., 
and  I  have  been  sold  out  for  some  time 
now,  but  I  am  continuing  receiving  orders 
from  all  parts,  and,  although  letters  are 
answered  and  cash  returned  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  it  means  delay  and  exjjense 
to  senders.  I  will,  therefore,  be  obliged 
if  you  will  adivse  readers  that  we  cannot 
supply  any  more  queens  this  season  for 
tlie  reason  stated  above.  If  necessary  you 
might  hisert  a  small  advertisement  to  that 
effect,  for  whicn  I  am  quite  willing  to  pay. 
— E.  W.  CAKBmES,  the  Apiaiy,  Cardin- 
ham,  Cornwall. 

ITALIAN  BEES  AND  FOUL  BROOD. 
[5657.]  I  can  thoroughly  endorse  Mr. 
Sladen's  remarks  in  last  week's  B.B.J. 
respecting  Italian  queens  and  foul  brood. 
Some  few  years  ago  one  of  my  apiaries 
(containing  some  forty  stocks)  was  almost 
completely  destroyed  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  this  pest.  I  tried  introducing  new 
blood,  and  purchased  a  queen  direct  from 
Italy,  which  was  given  to  a  colony  and 
duly  accepted.  The  following  spring  two 
of  my  stocks  swarmed,  and  the  young 
queens  mated  with  Italian  drones  from 
the  above-named  colony.  In  course  of  time 
my  other  stocks  dwindled  down  to  seven, 
and  these  were  ultimately  burned,  thus 
leaving  me  with  only  the  one  stock  of  pui'e 
Italian  and  two  offsprings  of  the  same. 
This,  1  think  points  conclusively  to  the 
value  of  this  particular  breed  of  bees  as 
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possessing  a  certain  immunity  from  tha 
scourge  of  foul  brood.  I  have  had  no  re- 
turn of  the  disease  since  the  introduction 
of  Italian  blood,  and  am  constantly  im- 
proving my  stocks  by  obtaining  queens 
and  stocks  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  true  secret  of  success.  I  am 
often  tempted  to  reply  to  some  of  your 
correspondents,  but  my  time  is  too  limited 
to  enter  into  these  lengthy  controversies.^ — 
John  J.  Ker,  Southbridge,  Harlow,  Essex, 
October  10. 


^mm  mi  ^ti^lm. 


[3589.]  Long-Tongued  Bees  (.?).— Charles 
Darwin,  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species,"  says  : 
— "  I  do  not  know  whether  the  published 
statement  can  be  trustexi— namely,  that 
the  Ligurian  lee,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  mere  variety  of  the  common 
hive-bee,  and  which  freely  crosses  with  it, 
is  able  to  reach  and  suck  the  nectar  of  the 
red  clover."  As  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
be  acquainted  with  the  passage,  I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  you  can  tell  me  if  this 
is  so,  as  I  have  generally  understood  that 
none  of  our  hive  friends  are  able  to  extract 
the  sweets  of  the  red  clover  (Trifolium 
pratense). — A.  Aitchison,  Corbridge-on- 
l^ne,  October  3. 

Reply. — In  the  above  quotation  Darwin 
dees  no  more  than  give  currency  to  the 
"  statement "  very  freely  published  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  with  regard  to  the 
longer  tongue  of  the  Ligurian  bee.  But 
this  theory  has  long  since  been  scouted 
by  practical  bee-men — who  have  no  vested 
interest  in  ihe  matter  —  as  an  exploded 
fable.  Both  Italians  and  natives  work 
freely  on  second-crop  red  clover  in  some 
seasons,  but  neither  variety  will  cause  a 
crop  of  red  clover  (Trifolium  pratense)  to 
perfect  seed  in  countries  where  there  are 
no  bumble-bees,  as  was  proved  in  New 
Zealand. 

[3590.]  Dealing  ilhUi  Slight  Foul  Brood. — 
Thank  you  for  prompt  reply  in  B.B.J,  of 
September  15  to  my  query  (No.  3561) ;  foul 
brood  in  its  first  stage  is  now  clear  to  me. 
May  I  ask  your  advice  on  following? — I 
have  a  stock  in  a  fifteen-frame  hive  ;  bees 
now  cover  eight ;  plenty  of  stores  and 
brood.  On  making  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, i.e.,  looking  at  every  cell  of  brood,  I 
found  three  cells  only  with  foul  brood  in 
first  stage,  and  all  the  others  free  from  it 
and  quite  healthy.  I  cut  out  the  three 
diseased  cells  and  burnt  them.  I  have 
been  advised  to  extract  four  or  five  frames 
and  give  them  to  the  bees  to  clear  out,  and 
then  fumigate  with  salicylic  acid,  and  give 
these  to  bees  in  spring,  at  same  time  taking 


out  the  five  they  have  wintered  on  and 
destroy  same,  then  feed  up  with  medicated 
syrup  and  transfer  to  clean  hive.  Please 
say  if  this  is  good  advice  and  if  I  should 
adopt  same,  or  kindly  advise  me  what  to 
do?— F.  O.  r.,  Birmingham. 

Reply.— In  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
detailed  above  we  think  the  advice  already 
given  IS  about  the  best  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed, if  we  except  the  idea  of  destroying 
the  frames  on  wfiich  the  bees  are  wintered 
With  regard  to  this,  we  cannot  see  the 
need  for  desrtruotion  unless  ijraces  ofi 
disease  are  teen  in  the  brood  in  spring. 

[3591.]  Bee  Parasites.—Will  you  please 
let  me  know,  m  next  B.B.  J.,  if  it  is  common 
to  come  across  cases  of  parasites  on  bees  ? 
When  examining  a  lot  of  driven  bees  I 
have  lust  bought  I  noticed  three  or  four 
small  reddish-coloured  parasites  of  some 
sort  on  the  queen  bee,  and  one  or  two  on 
some  of  the  others.  They  strike  me  as 
beins:  the  same  as  are  often  found  on 
beetles,  etc.  I  have  looked  in  my  book 
a^c^  can  find  no  reference  to  such  things. 
Will  they  do  any  harm,  and  can  anythin.' 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  them  ?— A.  Holman! 
Penarth.  ' 

Reply.— The  insect  noticed  is  fully  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  by  a  photo 'from 
Me  in  the  "Guide-Book."  It  is  the 
iJraula  coeca  (or  blind  louse).  For  full 
particulars  and  method  of  getting  rid  of 
tJie  parasite  see  page  160. 

[3592.]  Propolis  and  Laburnums.~A  bee- 
keeping neighbour  has  a  hive  placed  under 
tlie  shade  of  a  laburnum  tree.  The  sup.-r 
was  fixed  to  the  frames  by  the  black  sub- 
stance enclosed,  and  I  therefore  ask:  Is 
this  propolis  from  the  laburnum?  My 
own  hives,  abont  half  a  mile  distant,  have 
not  a  trace  of  it.— A.  Heney,  Wick,  N.B. 

Reply.— We  never  heard  of  the  labur- 
num yielding  ppopotlis.  Judging  from 
sample  sent  our  view  of  the  "substance" 
referred  to  is  that  it  is  propolis  with  a 
large  admixture  of  soot,  caused^  may  be, 
by  the  trees  from  whence  it  was  gathered 
being  set  near  to  a  chimney,  the  blacks, 
nr  smuts,  from  whicli  have  fallen  upon  the 
leaves  or  buds.  It  has  none  of  the  ordin- 
ary characteristics  of  the  "  resinous  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  buds  and  limbs 
of  trees"  Inown  to  bee-keepers  as  pro- 
polis. 

[3593.]  Dealing  tvifh  Driven  Bees.  —  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  assisting  me  on 
several  occasions  through  your  columns, 
t'lid  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  again  do  so  in  the  following: — On 
Saturday,  September  24,  I  drove  a  skep 
of  bees  to  save  them  from  the  sulphur-pit. 
After  driving  I  brousht  the  bees  about 
thirteen  miles  to  their  present  quarters 
in  a  skep,  and  have  fed  them  every  day 
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since  with  syrup,  and  now  ask  :  1.  Will 
there  be  inucli  risk  in  leaving  the  bees  in 
skep  as  they  are  ?  Or  would  it  have  been 
better  to  unite  them  to  another  lot  of 
driven  bees  in  a  frame-hive  which  I  hivod 
six  or  seven  we)ks  back?  2.  'They  are  de- 
cidedly sniailer  than  the  other  bees  I  pos- 
sess. Is  tliis  owing  lo  th)  queen?  3.  Are 
there  any  signs  by  which  I  can  tell  if  tlie 
queen  is  safe,  or  would  the  bees  be  likely 
to  carry  in  pollen  at  this  lime  of  the  year 
if  queenless  ?  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged 
to  you  for  any  suggestions  you  can  give  me 
to  insure  their  well-being  till  next  spring. 
4.  Though  only  a  novice  at  bee-keeping,  I 
begin  to  feel  sufficiently  initiated  to  try 
for  the  third-class  certificate  of  the 
B.B.K.A.,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
kindly  t.dl  me  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
same.  I  send  name,  and  sign — Apis,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Reply. — 1.  Assuming  that  the  bees  have 
not  been  able  to  make  much  headway  in 
comb-building  from  having  been  so  re- 
cently driven,  we  advise  uniting  them  to 
the  stock  in  frame-hive,  as  the  chances  of 
safe  wintering  are  very  slight.  2.  No 
doubt  the  queen  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  size  of  bees,  heredity  being  a  marked 
feature  of  bee-life.  The  outward  signs  of 
queenlessness.  though  tolerably  plain  to 
an  exjDerienced  bee-man,  are  not  easily  ex- 
plained in  words  to  a  beginner,  but  among 
the  very  visible  signs  busy  pollen-carrj-ing 
at  this  season  is  one  of  the  most  reliable. 
4.  The  very  fact  of  being  "  only  a  novice 
at  bee-keeping  "  makes  it  certain  that  you 
would  fail  in  securing  the  third-class  cer- 
tificate of  the  B.B.K.A.,  which  is  only 
given  experts  in  the  craft,  i.e.,  those  who 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  practical  bee- 
work  in  all  its  branches. 

[3594.]  Wintering  Bees  in  Nucleus  Hires. 
— 1.  Kindly  say  in  B.B.J,  whether  you 
think  bees  can  be  safely  wintered  in  a 
nucleus  hive,  with  dummies  at  the  side. 
The  thickness  of  the  wood  of  the  hive  is 

4  in.  on  two  sides  and  1  in.  at  the  other 
two.  The  hive  in  question  contains  five 
frames,    in  each  of  which  there  is   about 

5  lb.  of  sealed  honey.  2.  Also,  do  you 
think  that  would  be  sufficient  honey  to 
keep  them  well  into  the  spring,  and  would 
there  be  any  fear  of  the  bees  getting 
chilled,  seeing  that  the  hive  is  in  a  fairly 
well-sheltered  position,  and  perfectly 
water-tight?  Above  the  bars  I  intend 
placing  strips  of  glass,  and  over  them 
several  layers  of  quilts.  I  may  add  there 
will  be  no  space  between  the  dummies 
and  the  ^-in.  side  of  the  hive.  Name  sent 
for  reference. — Northumbeiax,  Alnwick, 
October  7. 

Reply. — 1.  If  the  five  frames  are  well 
covered  with  bees  at  this  season,  and  care- 
fully packed  for  winter,  there  is  no  reason 


why  they  should  not  come  safely  through. 
2.  It  will  require  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  food  supply.  There  should  be  at  least 
20  lb.  of  sealed  stores  to  last  the  bees  till 
March  next. 

gn  ^hm  to  Come. 

Ojtobsr  20  and  21,  at  KiimaTnook.— Honey 

Show  in  connection  with  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural 
Assoc'ation,  Eleven  c'asses.  Liberal  money  prizes. 
Schedules  from  John  Howie,  Secretary,  58,  Alloway- 
street,  Ayr. 

Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Liettern  or  i^uenes  asiciuy  jor  aildre^sen  of  manujaQ 
turers  or  correspond eiits,  or  where  appliances  can  bt 
piirghated.  or  replies  givinr  such,  info r mat  on  can  only 
be  inserted  as  adveriisemenfs.  The  upace  devo'ed  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keeperx,  and  not  for  aduertisements.  We 
with  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  fir  us  to  go  to  press  in  advanc:  of  the  date  oj 
issue,  querien  cannot  aluaysbe  levUedio  in  the  issueim- 
me dirtely  following  the  r.  ciipt  if  their  communications. 

*■**  Referring  to  the  request  of  a  lady  bee- 
keeper on  page  400  of  last  week's  issue, 
we  have  received  the  following  let- 
ter: — "Dear  Sirs, — If  the  lady  bee- 
keeper near  Yarmouth  cannot  find 
anyone  near  to  help  her,  pos- 
sibly we  could  render  the  re- 
quired help  if  she  is  conveniently 
situated  near  railway.  Kind  regards.-- 
Ycurs  faithfully,  L.  Wren  axd  Son-, 
Saddlers  and  Apiarists,  139,  High  Street, 
Lowestoft." 

*«*  We  have  received  several  kindly  offers 
of  help  in  response  to  the  request  of  a 
lady  bee-keeper  near  Great  Yarmouth, 
for  which  we  are  much  obliged,  and 
will  communicate  with  our  correspon- 
dent regarding  them. 

Suspected  Combs. 

Spfcial  Not!ce  to  correspondents  sending  queries  on 
"  FoW.  Brood." 

We  urijently  request  that  all  ktters  sent  with  samples 
of  suspected  bomb  hi-  put  outside  the  tin  or  box  containinu 
the  sample.  Also  that  no  more  than,  a  couple  of  square 
inches  of  comb  be  sent,  taking  caret)  neither  crush  the 
comb  w>r  probe  the  cells  before  despatching. 

In  urgent  cases  (and  where  possib  e)  we  undertake  to 
"  wire"  replies  as  to  F.B.  if  .-ix  .•damps  aie  sent  to  cover 
cost  of  telegram.  AH  letters  should  be  addresied  ' '  Editors," 
not  "  Manager." 

C.  E.  M.  (Salop). — Sample  shows  a  bad 
case  of  foul  brood  of  old  standing. 

Honey  Samples. 

C.  G.  S.  (S.  Norwood). — Your  sample  is 
entirely  honey-dew. 

J.  Morrison  (Middlewick). — No.  1  is  good 
in  colour  and  very  fair  in  flavour  ;  its 
fault  is  being  rather  thin  in  consistency. 
No.  2  cannot  be  called  a  good  table 
honey,  though  fair  in  quality. 

***  Several  Letters  and  Queries  are  un- 
avoidably held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
space. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'ASSOCIATIQN 

OOXFEllENCE    WITH    COUNTY    DELEGATES. 

{Continued  from  jjwjc  405.) 

Mr.  Hinde  (Cheshire)  said  his  associa- 
tion was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  legis- 
lation against  foul  brood.  He  had  per- 
sonally endeavoured  for  ten  years  to  era- 
dicate the  disease  in  the  county,  but  there 
were  always  one  or  more  stupid  persons 
wlio  resisted  advice  or  proffered  help,  so 
that  when  one  apiary  was  cleaned  the 
scourge  broke  out  somewhere  else.  The 
thought  that  stnick  him  when  Mr.  Sharp 
spoke  was  that  that  gentleman  could  never 
have  seen  foul  brood  such  as  they  had 
had  it  in  Cheshire.  His  association 
would  do  all  in  its  power  to  sujjport  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Hartman  (Staffs)  said  the  Staff's. 
Association  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
legislation,  the  committee  being  unani- 
mous, and  were  in  a  position  to  offer  some 
pecuniary  assistance. 

Mr.  Waterfield  (Leicester)  was  a  dele- 
gate as  well  as  secretary  of  his  associa- 
tion, and  at  a  meeting  on  September  10 
the  committee  unanimously  agreed  that 
legislation  would  be  beneficial  to  bee- 
keeping, and  were  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  They  would  be  glad  to  bear 
part  of  the  expense,  but  were  undecided 
what  sum  to  offer — one  or  two  guineas  or 
something  like  that.  They  had  also  drafted 
a  letter  to  be  sent  to  county  councils  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Pearman  (Derbyshire)  thoucrht  it 
should  not  be  understood  that  Derbyshire 
had  declined  to  support  the  B.B.K.A. 
pecuniarily.  They  simply  wanted  first  to 
know  what  others  were  doing  before 
pledging  themselves. 

Mr.  Pallett  (Derbyshire)  corroborated 
the  last  speaker.  The  local  committee 
would  support  anything  done  by  the 
parent  body,  but  no  sum  was  voted  be- 
cause the  committee  was  desirous  of  first 
seeing  what  other  associations   wei"e  doing. 

Mr.  Turner  (Oxford)  said  the  local  asso- 
ciation was  practically  xmanimous  in 
favour  of  supporting  legislation.  He  had 
only  spoken  to  one  man  who  objected  to 
it,  and  that  was  on  personal  grounds. 
There  was  a  lot  of  foul  brood  in  the 
county,  but,  strange  to  say,  mostly  near 
to  Oxford.  They  knew  where  it  was,  and 
all  the  people  living  at  Headington  and 
Summertown  had  to  suffer  through  one 
man's  stubbornness  and  lack  of  public 
spirit. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Burkitt  (Wilts)  said 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  his  associa- 


tion were  thoroughly  in  favour  of  legisla- 
tion. He  wrote  about  a  month  ago  to 
the  county  council  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  F.  B.  White  (Hon.  Sec,  Surrey) 
said  that  after  carefully  considering  the 
pros  and  cons  the  council  of  his  associa- 
tion had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
legislation  against  foul  brood  would  be 
not  only  useless  but  unsound.  He  had 
been  in  frequent  communication  with  the 
Surri*y  County  Council,  and  must  say  that 
he  thought  that  body  would  not  support 
any  Bill  of  the  kind  su"t'ested. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb  (Middlesex),  speaking 
from  memoiy,  said  the  decision  of  the 
Middlesex  Committee  was  that  in  their 
opinion  the  time  was  not  ripe  to  ajjpeal 
for  legislation,  but  that  if  the  B.B.K.A. 
thought  otherwise,  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture would  move  in  the  matter,  then 
they  were  willing  to  contribute  £5  towards 
the  expejise  of  jjromoting  a  Bill.  The 
previous  speakers  who  had  addressed  the 
meeting  only  represented  the  opinions  ot 
their  committees,  and  no  doubt  did  not 
know  the  views  of  the  200  or  300  members 
that  formed  their  associations.  He  there- 
fore asked  :  Was  it  not  desirable  to  post- 
pone the  question  for  one  year  (cries  oi 
"No,  no!"),  and  until  after  the  opinions 
of  bee-keepers  generally  had  been  ob- 
tained? He  suggested  that  a  Doll  shoul-i 
be  taken  of  county  members,  which  would 
23robablv  not  cost  the  parent  association 
more  than  a  couple  of  poiuids,  when  they 
could  ascertain  unmistakably  the  ideas 
of  the  majority  of  bee-keepers.  The  simple 
question  "  Are  you  in  favour  of  appealing 
for  legislation  ?  "  could  be  asked  of  each 
county  member  and  answered  "  Yes  "  cr 
"  No "  on  a  postcard.  If  there  were  a 
large  majority  in  favour,  it  would  silence 
many  objectors  and  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  B.B.K.A.  ;  while,  if  on  the  con- 
trary, then  they  had  no  right  to  proceed 
further  with  the  matter.  He  suggested 
the  following  :  — 

"  That  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  23romoting  legislation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  bee-pest  be  postponed  until  next 
year,  in  order  that  a  ballot  may  be  taken 
to    ascertain    the   views    of    members    of 
the  Bx'itish  Bee-keepers'  Association  and 
affiliated    associations  ;       and    that    the 
secretary     be     instructed      to     insert   a 
voting  postcard   in   each  annual   report, 
and  to  supply  such  cards  to  all  affiliated 
associations,  requesting  that  a  copy  may 
be  inserted  in  each  re2Dort." 
Colonel  Walker  (Devon)  said   that  Mr. 
Lamb's   proposition,    if   he   might   be   per- 
mitted   to    say    so,    im]i]ied    an    indefinite 
postponement.     Supposing  it  were  carried 
out,    someone   would    say    aftt>rwards    that 
only  the  votes  of  association  members  had 
been  obtained,  and  they  did  not  voice  the 
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bee-keeping  world,  seeing  that  a  large 
number  of  apiculturists  existed  outside 
the  associations'  supporters.  Then  all  the 
work  would  have  to  be  done  over  again, 
because  it  was  just  as  reasonable  to  ask 
that  the  vote  of  every  bee-keeper  should  be 
secured  as  of  every  branch  member.  He 
thought  that  'any  country  member  who  felt 
strongly  against  legislation  would  take 
care  to  have  his  opinion  considered  by 
attending  the  local  meeting ;  and,  ^that 
being  so,  one  was  entitled  to  say  that  the 
opinion  of  an  association's  meeting  was 
the  opinion  of  its  members.  He  was  much 
ojDposed  to  postponement.'^ 

Mr.  Dawson  (Surrey),  speaking  person- 
ally, because  Mr.  White  had  already  an- 
swered for  the  association,  desired  to  offer 
his  most  unqualified  opposition  to  any 
legislation.  It  was  unnecessarv  to  detail 
his  objections,  but  he  could  only  say  that 
if  tliis  legislation  were  to  come  into  force 
and  be  adopted  by  the  county  council  it 
would  cause  him  to  give  ujj  bee-keeping 
entirely.  In  saying  that,  he  was  convinced 
he  spoke  the  feelings  of  a  great  number  of 
amateur  bee-keepers  in  his  county.  He 
had  talked  with  his  neighbours  on  the 
subject,  and  one  and  all  agreed  that  any 
enactment  of  the  kind  suggested  would 
be  a  deathblow  to  bee-keepers  of  his  own 
class.  None  of  his  acquaintance  si^oke 
in  favour  of  it,  and  indeed  he  had  only 
met  one  person  who  did  so,  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  B.B.K.A. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  that  no  reasons  had 
been  given  for  Surrey's  refusal  lo  support 
the  Bill.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  explain 
what  objections  existed  to  the  measure. 

This  view  having  been  exjjressed  by  two 
other  speakers,  Mr.  Dawson  replied  that 
throe-quarters  of  an  hour  would  be  re- 
quired to  fully  state  the  reasons  which 
actuated  the  Surrey  Committee  (A  voice, 
"  Give  one  reason  "),  and  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  give  one  when  there  were  so  many 
objections. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Crawshaw  (Yorks)  thought 
that  most  people  would  be  in  favour  of 
legislation  if  they  could  see  the  end  and 
working  of  it,  and  feel  satisfied  that  an 
Act  would  work  smoothly,  and  with  the 
minimum  of  friction.  Figures  had  been 
given  showing  that  the  disease  had  been 
repressed  in  places  where  legislation  al- 
ready existed.  DifSculties  as  regards  the 
inspectors  would  very  likely  arise,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  allowed  too  much  lib- 
erty in  the  interpretation  of  the  Act.  He 
strongly  supported  Colonel  Walker's  re- 
marks as  to  the  value  of  the  opinion  of 
the  worker's  on  this  subject.  The  man  who 
was  sufficiently  interested  to  turn  up  at 
meetings  was  the  one  whose  opinion  was 
worth  having,  while  a  ballot  vote  was  of 
little  value.  Besides,  one  man  might  have 
one    hive,    and    another    twenty,    and    yet 


both  votes  would  be  of  equal  strength, 
while  the  latter  bee-keeper  would  probably 
know  infinitely  more  of  his  craft  than  the 
other.  He  (the  speaker)  therefore 
moved  :  — 

"  That  this  meeting  is  in  favour  of  legis- 
lation, provided  that  a  satisfactory  Bill 
can   be   drafted." 

The  Bev.  W.  E.  Burkitt  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Stoneham  (Berks)  considered  the 
question  asked  a  very  crucial  one.  Why 
was  there  so  strong  an  objection  to  the 
passing  of  a  law?  Was  it  that  bee-keepers 
were  afraid  of  inspectors  or  county  coun- 
cils, or  what?  It  was  well  known  what 
measures  were  taken  to  avoid  infectious 
diseases  in  the  homes  of  the  people  ;  yet 
occasionally  cases  of  hardship  arose  out 
of  the  application  thereof.  He  knew  of 
a  case  in  regard  to^  swine  fever  in  which 
the  inspector  and  assistant  continued  to 
work  without  cleansing  their  boots  and 
hands,  and  visited  a  number  of  healthy 
pigs  in  the  fever  district,  with  the  most 
unfortunate  results  ;  but  he  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  was  a  rare  occurrence.  There 
should  be  some  clause  in  the  Bill,  to-  the 
effect  that  an  inspector  be  nominated  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  appointment 
by  the  county  councils,  or  whatever  body 
had  to  pay  the  expense.  The  gentleman 
from  Surrey  said  it  would  take  him 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  state  his  ob- 
jections, but  he  (the  speaker)  thought  he 
had  put  his  finger  on  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  The  fear  was  that  inspectors  would 
communicate  foul  brood  to  healtKy  bees  ; 
but,  if  so,  why  allow  experts  to  go  about 
the  country  as  they  did  ?  Because  reason- 
able reliance  was  placed  upon  them  ;  then 
why  not  the  same  on  inspectors  ?  He  ap- 
jjealed  to  the  gentlemen  from  Surrey  to 
offer  some  reasonable  ground  for  their 
attitude. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  Berks  was 
rather  divided  on  the  question.  At  the 
last  council  meeting,  where  some  of  the 
largest  bee-keepers  were  represented,  a 
resolution  was  proposed  against  the  Bill, 
but  w^s  defeated  by  one  vote.  Generally, 
opposition  to  any  legislative  effort  came 
from  the  big  bee-keeper.  With  regard  to 
Surrey,  it  stood  in  a  favoured  position. 
It  was  well  known  that  Surrey,  owing  to  a 
very  liberal  grant  from  the  county  council, 
and  probably  the  largest  membership  in 
the  kingdom,  could  afford  to  do  its  expert 
work  as  no  other  county  could,  and  where 
ample  funds  were  forthcoming  there  was 
less  to  be  said  in  favour  of  putting  the 
work  on  county  councils.  He  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  legislation,  knowing  it  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  The  scourge 
coiild  never  be  destroyed  without  com- 
pulsory powers  to  that  end.  The  big  bee- 
keepers    were     afraid    of    the    inspectors' 
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visits  when  tlie  liives  were  supered,  and 
there  was  a  danger  of  upsetting  the  lot ; 
but  any  expert  or  foul  brood  inspector  who 
would  do  such  a  thing  deserved  to  be 
publicly  censured.  He  thought  the  dan- 
ger of  an  expert  or  inspector  carrying  dis- 
ease from  apiary  to  apiary  very  slight. 
A  law  would  be  restrictive  certainly,  as 
all  laws  were  ;  but,  provided  it  only  pre- 
vented a  man  doing  what  he  ought  not 
to  do,  it  was  not  unduly  restrictive. 

Dr.  Elliott  thought  the  paramount  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  legislation  was  that 
some  of  the  county  councils  would  not  take 
up  the  matter  at  all.  Promises  of  county 
council  help  had  been  obtained  in  very 
few  cases  only,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  if  the  jjroposed  law  were  enforced 
only  in  certain  counties,  foul  brood  would 
receive  very  little  check,  as  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  diseased  bees,  espe- 
cially those  hived  in  close  proximity  to 
borders  on  one  side  of  which  the  statute 
might  be  non-effective,  from  infecting 
clean  stocks.  He  did  not  think  the  Bill 
would  be  successful  because  the  industry 
was  not  regarded  as  of  sufficient  import- 
ance. In  the  United  States  the  case  was 
different,  because  a  great  many  people 
made  a  living  out  of  it,  while  here  that 
was  done  by  only  a  few.  Another  point 
was  that  the  cost  of  the  insjjectors  and 
compensation  must  come  out  of  some- 
body's jjocket,  and  it  was  possible  that 
if  the  county  councils  found  this  expen- 
diture amounting  to  a  large  sum  they 
would  i^robably  withdraw  their  aid,  and 
thus  all  possible  benefit  would  be  neu- 
tralised. Miost  of  the  proposed  work 
could  be  as  well  done  by  association  ex- 
perts as  by  county  council  inspectors,  and 
he  thought  the  branches  would  do  much 
better  if  they  were  to  persuade  their 
county  councils  to  appoint  additional  ex- 
perts. Who  could  isolate  a  stock  of  bees? 
They  could  not  prevent  bees  from  flying 
out  of  the  hive  unless  they  shut  it  up  or 
destroyed  it.  Swine  fever  was  not  an 
analogous  case. 

The  Chairman  having  asked  if  the 
meeting  was  prejiared  to  vote  on  the 
question  before  it,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lamb  moved 
the  following  as  an  amendment :  — 

"  That  the  consideration  of  the  question 
of  promoting  legislation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  bee-pest  be  postponed  until  next 
year,  in  order  that  a  ballot  may  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  views  of  members 
of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association 
and  affiliated  associations  ;  and  that  the 
secretary  be  instructed  to  insert  a 
voting  postcard  in  each  annual  report, 
and  to  supply  such  cards  to  all  affiliated 
associations,  requesting  that  a  copy  may 
be  inserted  in  each  report." 

The  mover  pointed  out  that  his  proposal 


merely  asked  for  that  which  was  carried 
out  in  politics,  namely,  an  appeal  to  the 
country  when  any  crucial  question  arose 
for  settlement.  On  similar  grounds  he 
asked  for  an  appeal  to  the  bee-keeping 
members  of  the  associations. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Major 
Fair,  and  on  the  Chairman  putting  it  to 
the  meeting,  it  was  negatived  by  a  very 
large  majority,  nine  only  voting  in  favour 
of  it. 

The  resolution—    - 

"  That  thi!s  msieting  is  in  favour  of  legis- 
lation, provided  that  a  satisfactory  Bill 
can  be  drafted  " 
— was  then  put,  and  two  separate  votes 
taken  upon  it.  Firstly,  the  county  dele- 
gates present  were  called  on  to  express 
their  opinion,  which  resulted  as  follows  : 
14  in  favour,  2  against,  and  1  neutral. 

The  general  sense  of  the  meeting  was 
then  taken,  the  issue  being  as  follows : 
31  voted  in  favour,  and  14  against.  The 
resolution  was  therefore  declared  carried. 
After  a  short  interval  for  refreshment 
the  company  reassembled,  when 
Mr.   Stoneham  moved  :  — - 

"  That  this  meeting  of  representatives 

of  Bee-keepers'  Associations  do  petition 

the    Board    of    Agriculture    to    institute 

an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  foul  brood 

or  bee-pest,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy  for 

the  prevention  thereof." 

He    said    he    wanted    to    urge    on    this 

meeting  the  desirability  of  petitioning  the 

Board    of    Agriculture    to    endeavour    to 

find  out  what  was  the  cause  and  cure  of 

foul    brood.     Very   little   was  yet   known 

except   the  damage   done    by   the   disease, 

which  almost  made  it  impossible  in  many 

places  for   bee-keeping   to   be   carried   on 

for  pleasure  or  profit. 

General  Sir  Stanley  Edwardes  pointed 
out  that  a  resolution  had  already  been 
carried  in  favour  of  legislation,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  next  step  was  to 
ascertain  by  vote  what  body  should  en- 
deavour to  carry  out  the  same  —  the 
B.B.K.A.  or  any  other  association.  There- 
fore the  present  proposal  appeared  to  him 
out  of  place. 

After  some  general  remarks  by  several 
of  those  present  the  chairman  said  that 
in  deference  to  the  apparent  wish  of  the 
meeting,  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Stone- 
ham's  resolution  would  be  deferred  to  the 
end  of  the  proceedings.  The  next  question 
was — In  what  form  should  legislation  be 
asked  for  ?  The  Bill  promoted  by  Mr. 
Saunders  this  year  and  the  Bill  of  1896 
were  published  side  by  side  in  the  B.B.J. , 
and  all  differences  between  them  printed 
in  italics.  It  would  be  very  interesting 
to  know  exactly  on  what  Mr.  Saunders 
founded  his  statement  that  Lord  Onslow 
had  said  that  if  the  associations  could  in- 
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ducei  county  councils  to  exj^ress  a  desire  and 
intention  to  put  into  force  an  Act,  then 
it  would  be  passed,  and  also  whether 
ho  (Mr.  Saunders)  had  any  definite  as- 
surance from  Lord  Onslow  that  he  would 
pass  a  Government  measure.  There  were 
a  few  points  in  th©  Bill  that  might  with 
advantage  be  discussed  and  alterations 
made.  He  might  instance  the  compen- 
sation clause.  In  all  the  States  of 
America  that  he  had  referred  to  there 
was  no  compensation  for  the  destruction 
of  either  bees  or  hives  ;  indeed,  the  bee- 
keeper had  to  pay  all  the  costs  involved. 
There  was  another  provision  which  some 
people  considered  a  defect,  namely,  the 
alliance  with  the  Irish  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  but  all  these  features  would  have 
to  be  considered  and  discussed  bv  a  com- 
mittee, if  appointed.  This  would  afford 
the  opportunity  of  determining  the  terms 
of  the  Bill  to  be  promoted.  Great  credit 
was  due  to  Mr.  Saunders  for  arousing 
interest  in  the  bee-keeping  world  as  re- 
garded foul  brood,  and  the  necessity  of 
coping  with  it.  He  had  worked  hard  in 
bringing  the  subject  to  the  stage  reached 
that  day,  and  the  best  thanks  of  that 
meeting  were  dvie  and  tendered  to  him. 

Mr.  Hinde  (Cheshire)  asked  if  the 
meeting  had  tAvo  Bills  before  it?  He  was 
in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  and  decide  on  the 
IDro visions  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Saunders  replied  that  there  were 
not  two  Bills,  but  only  the  B.B.K.A.  Bill. 
When  he  sent  out  the  Bill,  as  re-drafted, 
he  stated  in  his  circular  that  it  was 
founded  on  the  Bill  of  1896,  and  had  only 
been  slightly  altered. 

Mr.  Weston  said  that  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  that  meeting  the  two  measures 
might  as  well  be  discussed  as  one  Bill,  and 
the  meeting  could  then  go  forward  with 
the  next  resolution. 

The  chairman  thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting for  the  meeting  to  know  what 
the  expenses  in  promoting  the  movement 
had  amounted  to  up  to  the  present,  and 
whether  the  donations  had  covered  the  ex- 
penses, Mr.  Saunders,  in  his  circulars, 
put  the  expense  at  £10.  He  asked — Had 
that  amount  been  exceeded  ? 

Mr.  Saunders  replied  that  he  felt  quite 
comfortable,  as  matters  were  f^oing  on  all 
right  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  He  had  been 
well  supported,  and  had  no  fear  of  the 
future,  because  when  the  Bill  became  a 
Government  measure  the  promoters  would 
have  no  more  expense  in  connection  with 
it.  With  regard  to  the  other  question 
put  to  him,  he  could  only  say  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  who  wrote  to 
liord  Onslow  and  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
and  had  received  replies.  Lord  Onslow 
saving  that  if  the  County  Councils  were  to 
ask  for  the  Bill  they  would  no  doubt  get    I 


it.  He  had  also  said  that  in  that  case 
the  Board  of  Agriciilture  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  introduce  a  Bill.  He  (Mr. 
Saunders)  had  every  hope  of  the  County 
Councils'  assistance,  that  was,  so  far  as 
County  Councils  would  commit  themselves 
before  holding  meetings  on  the  subject. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Saunders'  words,  in  circular  No.  1,  were 
as  follows:  —  "We  have  Lord  Onslow's 
distinct  promise  that  he  will  pass  the  Act 
as  a  Government  measure." 

Mr.  Saunders  contended  that  Lord 
Onslow  had  given  a  definite  assurance  that 
the  Bill  would  come  forward  under  the  con- 
ditions named,  and  that  he  would  promote 
it.     He  could  not  do  more. 

Mr.  Weston  said  the  real  point  was 
that  the  County  Councils  must  ask  for  the 
Bill.  What  bee-keepers  had  to  do  was  to 
influence  those  bodies. 

Ml-.  Saunders  then  said  he  had  done 
his  best  in  an  informal  way  to  that  end, 
and  had  received  many  favourable  replies. 
Tile  only  one  really  unfavourable  reply 
was  from  the  Surrey  Council^  but  then, 
unfortunately,  the  Surrey  Association 
were  trying  to  prevent  their  County  Coun- 
cil from  agreeing  to  the  Bill.  He  had 
issued  500  of  the  circulars  held  in  his 
hand,  and  could  not  tell  how  many  letters 
he  had  written  to  correspondents  all  over 
the  countiy — j)erhaps  100  to  150  per  week. 
The  Chairman  said  they  would  like  to 
know  what  the  "  distinct  promise "  was. 
There  was  before  them  the  actual  printed 
letter  to  the  B.B.K.A.,  which  contained 
a  copy  of  Lord  Onslow's  letter,  and  some 
of  them  did  not  understand  the  letter  as 
Mr.  Saunders  appeared  to  do,  or  admit 
that  any  promise  was  conveyed. 

The  Chairman  therefore  read  the  portion 
of  Lord  Onslow's  letter  regarding  which 
they  were  not  agreed,   as  follows  :: — 

"  Tlie  proposals  were  in  the  direction  of 
an  adoptive  and  optional  measure,  en- 
abling county  councils  to  take  steps  in 
their  districts.  At  present  there  is  no 
evidence  before  me  that  if  I  were  to  intro- 
duce such  a  Bill,  and  pass  it  into  law,  that 
it  would  be  put  into  operation." 

Mr.  Saunders  thought  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  Lord  Onslow  to  promise  to 
pass  a  Bill,  because  that  was  not  in  his 
power  to  do  ;  but,  perhaps,  an  assurance 
that  he  would  do  his  best  to  promote  it 
was  the  most  that  could  be  expected. 

Mr.  Dawson  (Surrey)  was  of  opinion  that 
the  next  practical  step  to  be  taken  was  to 
appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  on  the  terms  of  the  Bill  and  pro- 
moting it.  Otherwise  what  was  to  be 
the  authority  that  would  take  up  the  mea- 
sure and  promote  it? 

Colonel  Walker  agreed  that  no  proper 
business  could  be  done  unless  there  was 
{Continued  on  page  416.) 
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HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY    BEE. 

THE  APIARIES  OE  OUR  READERS. 

The  i^icturesque  little  bee-garden  illus- 
trated below  belongs  to  a  reader  who  may 
be  interested  to  know  that,  within  easy 
walking  distance  of  the  place  where  he  got 
his  first  bee-experiences  as  a  boy,  was 
located  the  apiary  where  the  Junior  Editor 
passed  over  twenty  years  of  his  earlier 
life-work  among  the  bees.  Of  himself  our 
friend  Mr.  Povall  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  idea  of  keeping  bees  was  first 
aroused  in  me  when  quite  a  boy  many 
years  since.  I  made  it  a  practice  of  walk- 
ing two  miles  every  Sunday  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  pleased  me  more  than  to 


we  have  an  abundance  of  white  clover  and 
limes.  About  the  first  week  of  August  the 
bees  work  the  heather  on  the  range  cf 
mountains. 

"  I  commenced  bee-keeping  here  in  1896 
by  purchasing  one  straw  skep.  I  purchased 
my  little  place  here  about  ten  years  ago. 
It  consists  of  cottage,  garden,  and  croft, 
having  lived  in  the  Black  Country  (Wigan) 
Lancasliire)  for  many  years  previously. 

"My  hives  are  all  of  the  'W.B.C  pat- 
tern, and  take  the  standard  size  frame,  of 
course.  I  made  them  myself  from  bacon- 
boxes,  and  have  made  many  others  for 
friends  who  are  now  bee-keepers.  I  work 
both  for  extracted  and  section  honey,  and 
can  always  dispose  of  my  honey  at  a  price 


MR.    J.    POVALL'S    APIARY,   BODFARI,    TREFNANT,   N.  WALES. 


see  the  bees  swarming  in  my  uncle's  gar- 
den at  Bidston,  near  Birkenhead.  These 
bees  were  kept  in  straw  skeps,  and  in  the 
autumn  consigned  to  the  sulphur-pit!  I 
thought,  even  when  a  boy,  that  this  was 
a  shame  to  destroy  the  poor  bees  to  get 
the  honey ;  and  am  thankful  to  say  we 
now  live  in  more  enlightened  times.  Con- 
cerning the  photo  sent,  and  your  request 
for  a  few  notes  on  my  bee-management,  I 
may  say  my  cottage  is  situated  in  the  far- 
famod  Vale  of  Clwyd.  We  have  the  Clwyd- 
ian  range  of  mountains,  as  seen  in  picture, 
about  one  mile  from  here,  and  on  the  other 
side,  right  across  the  Vale,  about  seven 
miles.  The  length  of  the  Vale  is  about 
twenty  miles.     In  this  stretch  of  coxmtry 


which,  while  I  consider  it  fair,  pays  me 
well.  I  generally  get  beautifidly-linished 
sections.  I  commence  stimulating  my  bees 
in  April,  and  get  my  hives  '  boiling 
over'  with  bees  by  the  time  the  honey- 
flow  commences,  which  is  generally  the 
first  week  in  June.  I  put  one  rack  of  sec- 
tions on  with  queen  excluder  in  the  even- 
ing, and  pack  this  down  with  clean  chaff 
(on  all  four  sides  and  top  of  rack),  and  a 
square  of  brown  paper  fitting  tightly  on 
top.  The  bees  are  usually  up,  and  partly 
fill  the  rack  in  about  four  days.  If  it  is  a 
strong  colony  I  then  raise  the  rack  and 
put  under  it  three  similar  racks,  and  after 
packinsr  the  whole  with  chaff,  leave  them 
until    the  honey-flow   is   over.      This   plan 
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always  succeeds  with  me,  but  I  have  never 
seen  chaflE  suggested  for  packing  the  section 
racks  with  in  either  Becord  or  Journal  ; 
but  would  say  to  all  bee-keepers  :  Try  one 
hive  packed  in  this  way,  and  you  will  not 
regret  it.  Having  seen  in  Becord  that  1903 
year  was  a  poor  one  for  honey,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  the  best  season  in  my  experi- 
ence, and  I  secured  more  surplus  honey  last 
autumn  than  in  any  year  before.  My 
largest  "  take  "  of  honey  from  a  single  hive 
was  93  lb.  in  1900. 

"  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  and  in- 
struction from  reading  the  '  British  Bee- 
keepers' Guide-Book,'  and  also  from  the 
B.B.J,   and  Becord. 

"  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  say  that 
foul  brood  has  never  yet  appeared  in  my 
apiary.  I  make  it  a  practice  to  clean  all 
floor-boards  eveiy  spring,  and  also  remove, 
old  comb  from  brood-chamber.  For  mani- 
pulation I  seldom  use  a  bee-smoker,  but 
always  be'ar  in  mind  that  there  are  times 
wlien  the  bees  are  very  quiet,  and  other 
times  when  they  will  not  be  interfered  with. 
I  seldom  get  any  stings  from  my  bees,  nor 
do  I  mind  a  few  stings,  as  they  give  me  no 
pain  at  all.  Wldle  working  on  modern 
plans  with  frame -hives,  I  keep  a  few  skaps 
for  swarms,  and  introduce  these  in  Sep- 
tember to  any  stock  where  the  queen  is 
three  years  old.  first  taking  out  the  old 
queen. 

"  I  consider  the  extractor  and  '  super- 
clearer "  indispensable  for  all  advanced 
bee-keepers." 


Mr.  Edwards  hoped  all  would  work  to- 
gether, and  only  recognise  one  Bill,  which 
should  represent  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  the  bigger  the  demand 
for  the  Bill  the  more  the  likelihood  of 
lessening  its  permissive  provisions.  With 
regard  to  Ireland,  the  Irish  Members 
would  block  it  to  a  man  if  they  were  left 
out  in  the  cold  ;  therefore  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  omission  of  the  clause  re- 
lating to  that  country. 

Mr.  Pearman  hoped  Mr.  Saunders 
would  come  up  to  town  and  give  the  pro- 
posed committee  the  benefit  of  his  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Saunders  regretted  he  could  not 
make  many  visits  to  London,  travelling  300 
miles  each  way,  but  he  was  ready  to  go  on 
with  his  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  Nothing  would  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  that.  The  County 
Councils  would  not  pass  any  resolutions 
unless  they  knew  exactly  what  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done,  so  that  they  might  pre- 
sent to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  definite 
suggestions. 

{Conclusion  of  Beport  next  week.) 


{Conference  continued  from  page  414.) 

a  committee  appointed.  Mr.  Saunders 
wished  to  work  for  the  common  good,  and 
he  (the  Colonel)  hoped  they  would  have 
the  advantage  of  his  advice  and  services. 
Personally,  he  (the  speaker)  was  against 
taking  any  practical  step  unless  the  Bill 
was  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment. (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  not  sur- 
prised at  there  not  being  perfect  agree- 
ment between  associations  regarding  the 
necessity  of  legislation  and  the  character 
of  it.  That  was  only  natural,  but  he  de- 
clined to  believe  that  any  one  association 
would  try  to  prevent  others  from  obtain- 
ing what  they  deemed  to  be  best  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  bee  industry. 

Mr.  Stoneham  presumed  that  the  com- 
mittee would  not  only  draft  the  Bill,  but 
woiild  apply  to  Coimty  Councils  to  ^sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Weston  said  what  bee-keepers  ought 
to  do  was  to  push  forward  County  Councils 
to  ask  for  legislation  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Saunders  remarked  that  the  proba- 
bility was  the  Government  would  redraft 
the  Bill.  All  it  wanted  to  know  was  tho. 
views  of  the  County  Councils. 


[Referring  to  a  paragraph  on  page  402 
last  week,  Mr.  Geo.  Saunders  writes  ask- 
ing us  to  correct  the  statement  referring 
to  Lord  Onslow's  letter.  What  he  in- 
tended to  say  was  that  he  had  before  him 
copies  of  the  letters  in  question,  the 
originals  having  been  returned  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Lowther,  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. Mr.  Saunders  also  refers  to  his 
statement  on  page  403,  that  certain  County 
Councils  had  already  petitioned  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject  of  a 
Foul  Brood  Bill,  and  in  support  of  his 
contention,  notwithstanding  the  chair- 
man's statement  to  the  contrary,  forwards 
the  following  letter  from  the  Lindsey  di- 
vision of  Lines.,  from  which  we  quote  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Foul  Brood. 

"  The  Lindsey  County  Council 
passed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  on  the  29th  July 
last,  and  the  fact  was  communicated 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture immediately  thereafter." 

Regarding  the  above  letter  we  fail  to 
see  any  intimation  beyond  passing  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  legislation  and  com- 
municating the  fact  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. There  is  no  notification  of  a  peti- 
tion having  been  presented  to  the  Board, 
and  the  chairman's  assertion  that  no  pe- 
tition had  as  yet  been  presented  is  not 
disturbed  or  shaken  in  any  way. — ^Eds.] 
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NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

[5658.]  The  pros  and  cons  of  the  foul 
brood  question  in  our  pages  for  many- 
weeks  past  developed  into  a  "  Confei'ence  " 
on  the  subject  in  London  during  the  Dairy 
Show  week,  and  readers  have  had  the 
subject  fully  placed  before  them.  On 
October  6  the  whole  text  of  tlie  Bills  of 
1896  and  1904  appear  printed  in  parallel 
columns  so  that  any  little  alterations  be- 
twe-en  the  respective  Bills  are  seen  and 
easily  understood. 

Tlie  "  inspector "  is  mentioned  in  botli 
Bills  as  appointed  for  five  years  in  Sec- 
tion 3.  So  that  if  we  get  an  ineflficient 
one  we  shall  have  to  move  the  powers 
that  be  to  get  his  removal  ;  and  Section  4, 
I  would  remind  my  friends,  details  what 
you  may  expect  at  his  hands.  Section  5 
(ss.  b)  is  also  a  most  important  point  to 
remember,  and  I  appeal  to  the  bee-keepers 
of  England — not  to  those  who  are  keepers 
of  bees  in  one,  two,  or  three  hives,  but  to 
bee-keepers  who  depend  primarily  on  their 
bees  for  a  living,  devoting  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  production  of  bees,  queens, 
and  honey  in  commercial  quantities  ;  these 
are  the  men  who  will  be  "  hard-hit,"  if  not 
ruined,  if  this  Bill  becomes  law.  To  such 
I  appeal  to  study  their  own  interest  and 
that  of  bee-craft.  To  such  I  say — Let  us 
combine  against  legislation.  The  meshes 
of  the  net  mentioned  in  Section  4  and 
stretched  by  Section  5  may  include  your 
healthy  apiary  in  the  proclaimed  district 
of  an  infected  ajjiary.  say,  two  or  three 
miles  away,  and  you  will  be  debarred  from 
the  sales  of  swarms  and  queens  or  of  even 
your  honey,  for  the  section  reads :  "  or 
any  infected  product  of  bees."  Surely 
any  J.P.  will  read  "honey"  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Act ! — for  how  long  ?  It  may 
be  for  years,  if  the  inspector  cannot  cure 
the  infected  one,  and  during  this  period 
of  suspense  the  bee-keeper  and  breeder  of 


bees  in  a  large  way  may  starve,  for  I 
fail  to  find  any  compensation  clause  that 
applies  to  cases  such  as  these. 

"  Compulsory  powers "  in  some  inspec- 
tors' hands  would  be  used  to  the  full  ex- 
tent allowed  by  law,  and  with  the  law  be- 
hind him  he  may  visit  apiaries  at  times 
when  disturbance  of  hives  would  mean 
great  loss  to  the  owner  thereof,  and,  in 
spite  of  i^rotests,  the  owner  would  become 
a  mere  cypher  in  the  matter  unless  he 
chose  to  run  the  risk  of  prosecution  and 
a  heavy  fine.  It  is  no  flight  of  fancy  to 
say  that  experts  do  examine  hives  when 
the  latter  are  supered.  I  have  been  told 
this  by  experts  themselves ;  and  I  con- 
tend that  if  an  apiary  of  fifty  to  a 
hundred  or  more  hives  are  in  supering 
condition  in  May  or  early  in  June  that 
the  inspection  of  these  apiaries  should 
cany  compensation  for  loss  by  disturb- 
ance of  not  less  than  Is.  per  hive  in  nor- 
mal bee-weather,  and  if  a  good  honey  flow 
is  on  at  the  time,  2s.  for  each  hive  ex- 
amined— i.e.,  dismantled,  supers  removed 
and  the  whole  brood  combs  thoroughly 
examined — would  no  more  than  compen- 
sate the  owner  for  the  loss  sustained, 
taking  every  point  into  consideration 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  disturbance. 

Our  esteemed  Scotch  friend  "  D.  M.  M." 
recently  called  some  remarks  of  mine 
"  cold  douches."  Now  he  has  gone  further, 
and  with  "  Gleanings  "  considers  my  "  con- 
tentions ludicrous."  They  may  be  to  some 
who  are  onlookers  only  ;  little  England  is 
not  big  America — and  the  Bill  does  not 
extend  to  Scotland.  Our  friend's  query  re 
doctor  does  not  appear  quite  relevant. 
Seeing  that,  if  an  examination  of  hives  in 
an  apiary  is  not  thorough,  foul  brood  in 
the  incipient  stage  may  be  missed  or  over- 
looked ;  therefore  every  hive  and  every 
comb  containing  brood  must  be  carefully 
examined.  As  regards  carrying  infection, 
I  may  mention  that  during  the  smallpox 
scare  a  few  years  back  in  these  parts,  our 
medical  officer  of  health  contended  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  visit  small- 
pox patients  (if  any),  while  attending  to 
his  private  patients,  owing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  carrying  infection.  Verb, 
sap. — W.    WooDLEY,    Beedon,    Newbury. 


THE  DRAFT  FOUL  BROOD  BILL,  1904, 

FROM    THE     LEGAL     STANDPOINT. 

[5659.]  May  I  venture  a  few  comments 
on  several  clauses  of  the  Draft  Bill  of 
1904,  as  printed  in  your  issue  of  last 
week?  My  object  in  doing  so  is  not 
to  criticise,  but,  being  in  close  touch  vnth 
Parliamentary  "law-business,"  I  think  it 
well  to  point  out  weak  spots  where  I 
see  they  plainly  exist. 

Clause   1. — Definitions  : — (a)  Is   the  de- 
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fmition  of  "  hive "  wide  enough  ;  would  it 
cover  a  receptacle  which,  while  not  ordina- 
rily used  or  intended  to  contain  bees,  has 
been  used  for  bees,  but  is  no  longer  so 
used,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  so  used. 
Would  not  a  better  definition  be  "  and 
the  word  'hive'  includes  any  receptacle 
containing  bees,  which  is  intended  to  con- 
tain bees,  or  has  contained  bees "  ? 

(b)  Statutory  powers  are  sought  to  be 
conferred  on  bee-experts  or  instructors  in 
bee-keeping.  There  is  no  definition  of 
"bee-expert."  This  should  be  defined 
" '  Bee-expert,  or  instructor  in  bee-keep- 
ing' means  any  person  holding  a  certifi- 
cate as  such  from  the  British  Bee-keepers' 
Association  or  any  Association  of  Bee- 
keepers." 

Clause  5  (1).^ — See  Clause  6. 

Clause  5  (2). — There  is  no  provision  in 
this  clause  for  the  inspection  and  adver- 
tisement of  proposed  bye-laws  and  the 
printing  of  confirmed  bye-laws. 

It  would  be  better  to  incorporate  Sec- 
tions 183,  184,  and  185  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,   1875,  thus:  — 

5  (2). — "  The  provisions  of  Sections  183, 
184,  and  185  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  should  amily  to  any  bye-laws  made 
by  a  local  authority  under  this  Act ;  pro- 
vided always  that  in  England  and  Wales 
'The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries' 
and  in  Ireland  '  The  iDepartment  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land '  shall  be  substituted  fox  '  The  Local 
Government  Board.'" 

Clause  6. — This  clause  is  necessary  in 
view  of  Clause  5  (1)  (a),  which  empowers  a 
local  authority  to  make  bye-laws  "  for  pre- 
scribing the  mode  of  notification  of  exist- 
ence of  bee-pest  to  be  given  to  the  local 
authority  "  only.  Clause  5  (1)  (a)  does 
not  give  power  to  require  notification  but 
is  confined  to  prescribing  the  mode  of 
notification.  This  clause  (6)  was  left  out 
of  the  Bill  of  1896  because  Clause  5  (1) 
of  that  Bill  gave  power  to  make  bye-laws 
for  requiring  the  notification  of  the  exist- 
ence of  bee-pest.  As  Clause  5  (1)  leaves 
it  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority 
("may  make  bye-laws,"  etc.)  to  make  bye- 
laws,  Clause  6  of  this  Bill  should  be  left 
in,  as  notification  of  the  existence  of  bee- 
pest  is  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Act,  and  such  notification  should  be 
compulsory  in  all  cases. 

If  this  clause  (6)  is  left  out.  Clause  5 
should  be  altered: — "5  (1). — A  local 
authority  shall  make  bye-laws: — (a)  for 
requirinar  the  notification  to  the  local 
authority  of  the  existence  of  bee-pest  and 
for  prescribing  the  mode  of  such  notifica- 
tion." 

Clause  7. — Is  not  this  clause  rather  too 
stringent?  It  is  held  by  authorities  on 
the    subject   that    honey   from    stocks    in- 


fected with  foul  brood  is  quite  harmless 
and  fit  for  human  consumption,  and  surely 
beeswax  from  such  stocks  is  fit  for    domes-    ' 
tic  use.       The  clause  as  it  stands  would 
prohibit  any  removal  or  sale  of  honey  or    . 
beeswax  for  such  purposes. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  add  a  proviso 
to  meet  this  ?  :  — "  Provided  always  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  to  the  removal,  sale, 
or  disposal  of  honey  or  beeswax  where  such 
honey  or  beeswax  shall  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  bees." 

Generally. — The  Bill  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  dealing  with  stray  stocks  and 
swarms.  These  stocks  and  swarms  are 
fruitful  sources  of  foul  brood,  and  it  would 
be  an  improvement  if  a  clause  were  added 
empowering  bee-experts  or  instructors  in 
bee-keeping,  and  persons  authorised  under 
Section  3,  to  enter  any  premises  where 
such  swarms  and  stocks  exist  and  deal 
with  them,  by  removal  or  otherwise.  Of 
course,  the  matter  could  be  dealt  with  by 
a  bye-law  under  Clause  5  (1)  (e),  if  the 
local  authority  could  be  induced  to  make 
one,  but  a  clause  in  the  Bill  would  be 
better. — I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign 
Ginger,  October  14. 

SELLING    iDRIVEN    BEES. 

[5660.]  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  says  (5655) 
that,  receiving  more  orders  for  driven  bees 
than  he  could  accept,  he  "  wi'ote  to  all  the 
advertisers  of  these  in  the  B.B.J,  for 
assistance  in  supplying  his  customers,  but 
received  only  one  reply."  I  advertised 
driven  bees  for  five  or  six  weeks  but  had 
no  comunication  from  Mr.  Brown.  Like 
him,  however,  I  had  as  many  orders  as  I 
had  time  to  see  to. 

I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  re- 
markable popularity  of  "driven  bees." 
They  raise  brood  with  such  vigour  in  their 
new  home  when  hived  on  foundation  and 
properly  fed,  that  I  have  almost  invariably 
found  them  to  make  the  best  of  stocks  the 
following  season.  This  I  attribute  to  the 
large  proportion  of  autumn-bred  bees.  I 
know  my  opinion  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
Junior  Editor,  with  whom  I  had  a  con- 
versation on  this  point  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  I  disagree  very  strongly 
with  the  advice  given  on  p.  308  to  a  cor- 
respondent (3512).  It  would  be  instmctivo 
to  hear  the  experiences  of  those  who  have 
fed  driven  bees. 

By  the  bye,  I  should  like  to  recommend 
those  who  wish  for  Italians  to  buy  a 
queen  at  a  low  price  in  autumn  and  in- 
troduce her  to  a  driven  lot.  The  stock  in 
spring  will  prove  my  contention. — Joun 
P.  Phillips,  Hon.  Sec.  Worcestershire 
B.K.A.,  Spetchley,  Worcester,  October  17, 

[After  referring  to  the  reply  on  page  308 
we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  views  as 
therein  expressed. — Eds.] 
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LATE     REARED     ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

[5661.]  May  I  venture  to  ask 
your  correspondent,  "  Italian,  Worces- 
ter"  (3583,  page  398),  if  he  has 
decided  to  kill  the  four  young  Ita- 
lian queens  mentioned  in  his  letter? 
If  he  has,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  chance  of  accepting  one,  and  run 
the  risk  of  iher  being  fertilised. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  may  say  with 
queens  and  drones  flying  at  the  same 
time,  I  should  have  no  doubt  about  fer- 
tilisation. I  have  this  year  reared  four 
•young  black  queens  and  not  a  drone  in  my 
apiary,  or  nearer  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  only  a  few  in  one  hive  there.  Yet  all 
four  queens  are  fertile  and  laying.  This 
was  the  latter  end  of  August — very  little 
earlier  than  the  queens  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent.  My  object  in  writing  is  to 
say  that  I  will  exchange  a  fertile  young 
black  queen  for  one  of  his  doubtful 
Italians ;  or,  if  he  does  not  care  to  intro- 
duce black  blood  into  his  apiary,  I  will 
gladly  send  on  a.  queen-cage  in  which  to 
forward  me  one  of  his  young  Italians,  and 
take  the  risk  of  non-fertility,  as  I  am  de- 
sirous of  trying  Italians.  Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  your  correspondent  I  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  at  conveni- 
ence.— C.  Clarke,  Loscoe  Grange,  near 
Codnor,  Derby,  October  12. 


^m'm  and  ^gti^lm. 


[3595.]  Bidding  Hives  of  Wax-mnth. — 
1.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  the 
B.B.J,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  wax- 
moth  ?  In  September  last  I  drove  two  lots 
of  bees  from  skeps  and  put  them  into  a 
queenless  hive  containing  only  a  few 
bees.  The  hive  was  at  the  time  slightly 
infested  with  wax-moth,  but  now  at  the 
end  of  a  month  I  find  great  numbers  of  the 
moth  larvfe  eating  the  combs,  making 
webs,  and  won-ying  the  poor  bees  ex- 
tremely. I  last  week  took  out  all  the 
combs  and  bees,  and  cleaned  the  whole 
hive  thoroughly,  but  I  find  this  has  not 
entirely  stojiped  the  ravages  of  the  moth, 
and  I  am  so  afraid  they  may  destroy  all 
the  bees.  2.  I  notice  that  in  six  of  my 
hives  just  now  examined  there  is  not  any 
trace  of  brood,  though  I  am  feeding  the 
stocks  and  the  bees  are  also  coming  in 
laden  from  the  mustard,  which  is  in  full 
bloom.— I  send  name  and  sign — "  Teb  " 
Taylor,  Griston,  Norfolk. 

Reply. — 1.  The  recent  cleaning  6i  the  hive 
in  question  would  only  remove  or  get 
rid  of  such  eggs  or  larvse  of  the  moth  as 
had  not  already  got  possession  of  the 
combs.  These  latter  can  only  be  destroyed 
by   the    bees   themselves    or    by    the    bee-  | 


keeper.  If,  however,  the  bees  are  strong 
and  the  moth  larvse  not  too  numerous,  tlie 
trouble  will  be  got  over  in  due  course. 
Weak  stocks  are  always  liable  to  trouble 
from  moths,  and  no  doubt  the  mischief 
was  wrought  before  you  strengthened  the 
colony  by  adding  driven  bees.  2.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  cessation  of  breed- 
ing in  autumn  after  so  poor  a  honey  season 
as  that  now  ended  ;  but  if  bees  are  busy 
pollen  carrying,  and  you  continue  feed- 
ing, it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  patch 
of  brood  may  be  raised  before  winter  sets 
in. 

[3596.]  Transferring  Driven  Bees.  — 
I  have  just  hatl  a  present  made 
of  a  lot  of  driven  bees,  which  I  am  feeding 
at  present  in  an  ordinary  skep  hive  into 
which  they  were  driven  three  weeks  ago. 
Could  you  tell  me  whether  to  let  the  bees 
transfer  themselves  to  a  frame-hive  in  the 
spring  of  1905  or  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
July  or  August  before  doing  so  ?.  With 
thanks  in  anticipation  of  reply — J.  T. 
Tttorpe,  York,  October  12. 

Reply. — If  you  can  manage  to  winter 
the  bees  safely — which  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful,  unless  the  skep  was  furnished 
with  ready-built  combs  when  the  driven 
bws  were  hived  in  it — the  transferring 
should  be  deferred  in  spring  till  the  skep 
is  getting  crowded  with  bees,  but  no 
longer.  Then  set  the  skep  above  top  bars 
of  frame-hive  as  proposed,  and  allow  the 
bees  to  transfer  themselves  below. 

[3597.]  Discouraging  Experiences. — As  a 
reader  of  the  B.B.J.,  allow  me  to  trespass 
upon  your  good  offices  under  the  following 
circumstances.  The  past  two  years  have 
been  with  me  a  very  disheartening  experi- 
ence. Last  year  my  honey  crop  was  poor, 
very  poor,  and  I  found  traces  of  foul 
brood.  The  stock  in  which  I  found  it  was 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  fed  with  medicated 
syrup  all  the  winter.  In  the  sprincr  the 
hives  were  most  promising,  full  of  bee's, 
and  my  hopes  ran  high,  only  to  meet  with 
worse  disappointment.  At  the  end  of 
June  I  found  bees  disinclined  to  work  in 
the  supers  and  casting  out  drones.  The 
weather  then  changed  for  better,  but  the 
bees  did  no  good,  owing  to  dry  winds,  fol- 
lowed by  a  hot  season,  which  appears  to 
have  been  too  much  for  them. 

I  have  seven  stocks.  On  three  I  tried 
sections,  and  supered  three  with  frames 
for  extracting  ;  the  remaining  stock  I  left 
alone.  The  bees  of  one  hive  only  worked 
in  the  sections,  and  herewith  I  send  you 
a  sample  of  the  stuff  they  gathered,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  give  me  your 
opinion  of  it.  I  suspect  it  is  so-called 
honey-dew,  and  will  be  glad  if  mistaken. 

I  have  extracted  just  a  little  honey  from 
comb  ;  it  is  more  like  squeezing  pellets 
of  toffee    from    the  coirib  than    anything 
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else,    and    in    colour    nearly  as  dark  as 
treacle. 

As  I  had  arranged  to  be  away  all  August 
I  took  off  the  sections,  though  imperfectly 
filled  and  capped,  feeling  that  if  my  sus- 
picions were  justified,  it  would  be  a 
greater  kindness  to  relieve  the  bees  of  the 
"stuff,"  and  feed  them  with  medicated 
cane  syrup  instead.  I  will,  however,  await 
reply  in  B.B.J,  before  deciding. — J.  W.  D., 
Leamington  Spa,  Oct.  12. 

Reply. — The  contents  of  portion  of  sec- 
tion sent  is,  as  supposed,  almost  wholly 
honey-dew,  and,  as  such,  not  fit  for  table 
use.  Our  correspondent  must,  however, 
not  judge  of  bee-keeping  from  his  first  two 
years'  unfortunate  experience  of  the  pur- 
suit. To  have  adverse  bee  weather  during 
the  early  gathering-time,  coupled  with 
abundant  honey-dew  later  on,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule ;  otherwise  bee-keeping  would  not 
find  the  favour  it  does  with  so  many.  The 
bright  side  of  our  correspondent's  case  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  "  stuff  "  of  which  he 
justly  complains  will  do  very  well  for  the 
bees'  use  ;  consequently  no  trouble  need 
be  taken  by  way  of  extracting  or  feeding 
up  for  winter.  We  may  also  explain  that 
if  bees  do  not  enter  supers  and  store  good 
honey  therein,  there  must  be  good  reasons 
for  tho  failure — reasons  that  need  no  ex- 
planation to  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  the  craft. 

[3598.]  Unifing  Bees  without  using 
Pacipers. — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how 
many  hours  you  consider  it  necessary  for 
two  stocks  of  bees — tiered  one  above  the 
other  and  parted  by  wire-cloth  between — 
to  remain  so  kept  apart  in  order  to 
acquire  a  uniform  scent,  for  uniting  peace- 
fully but  without  using  any  pacifier  such 
as  flour  or  scented  syrup  ?  I  united  two 
lots  after  48  hours,  and  there  was  .not  the 
slightest  sign  of  fighting. — J.  W.  L.,  Kes- 
wick. 

Reply. — Probably  24  to  36  hours  would 
suffice,  but  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  safe 
side,  if  at  all. 

Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirer; . 

Letters  or  queries  ashing  for  addresses  of  manu/ae 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such,  information  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisemsnls.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
■necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advanci  of  the  date  oj 
issue,  queries  cannot  aluays  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately follotmng  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 

G.  W.  M.  (Sheffield).— Packing  Bees  for 
Winter. — 1.  With  regard  to  coverings 
for  frames,  our  own  preference  is  for 
a  single  quilt  of  the  thick  grey  felt  used 
under  carpets,  laid  on  top  of  the  piece 
of  "  ticking "   next  tap-bars  of  frames  j 


then  over  all  a  thick  cushion  of  chaff. 
But  as  you  have  plenty  of  felt  quilts, 
the  chaff  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
about  three  coverings  of  felt  substituted. 
2.  It  will  only  be  safe  to  discontinue 
feeding  your  weak  lot  of  bees  if  they 
have  already  got  sufficient  stores  to 
carry  them  over  winter,  say,  20  lb.  of 
food.  Otherwise  you  must  make  up  any 
shortage  by  frames  of  food,  or  a  good- 
sized  cak^  of  soft  candy,  renewed  as 
often  as  required.  3.  If  unsealed  food 
is  given  in  frames,  place  the  latter  in 
centre  of  cluster  for  present  use,  leaving 
sealed  combs  on  the  outside. 

Jorge  A.  d' Almeida  (Lisbon). — Seed  of 
Chapman  Honey  Plant. — The  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  interesting  article  you 
refer  to  on  the  Chapman  Honey  plant 
in  our  issue  of  September  4  is  at  pre- 
sent abroad,  but  expected  home  shortly. 
If  therefore  you  could  meantime  send 
us  the  necessary  particulars  how  to  for- 
ward a  packet,  we  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Reid  will  oblige  by  handing  us  a  little 
seed  on  his  return. 

H.  Potter  (N.  Brompton). — Books  on 
Bees. — The  first-named  book  is,  as  its 
title  implies,  an  entirely  scientific  work, 
dealing  only  with  "  The  Honey-bee,  its 
Natural  History,  Anatomy,  and  Physio- 
logy." On  the  other  hand,  the  other 
work  you  name  is  a  complete  "  Guide 
Book"  of  instructions  for  the  practical 
work  of  managing  bees  in  modern  hives. 
Both  books  are  what  you  call  "up-to- 
date,"  but  quite  distinct  and  different 
from    each    other. 

Honey  Samples. 

Highlander  (Lochgilphead).  —  Your 
sample  contains  so  large  an  admixture 
of  heather  as  to  qualify  it  for  the 
heather  class  on  show-bench,  but,  being 
partly  flower-honey,  it  has  not  the  true 
consistency  necessary  to  win  a  prize  if 
competition  was  keen.  It  is  of  good 
flavour  and  colour. 

J.  Skinner  (Bristol). — The  liquid  sample 
is  good  in  colour,  but  only  of  moderate 
flavour.  Tliat  in  granulated  condition 
is  much  nicer  in  flavour,  and  as  such 
more  suitable  for  table  use. 

Httdd  (Yorks). — Your  sample  is  mainly 
from  white  clover.  Quality  good,  but 
needs  straining  through  fine  muslin  to 
remove  particles  of  wax,  etc. 

Suspected  Combs. 

W.  M.  (Banff).— Bad  case  of  foul  brood, 
evidently  virulent  type. 

J.  W.  B.  (Kent).— The  four  sealed  cells 
in  bit  of  old  comb  do  not  contain  the 
slightest  visible  trace  of  brood.  We 
need  a  sample  with  some  remains  of 
dead  brood  to  judge  from  with  regard 
to  disease. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'ASSOCIATION 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  105,  Jermyn-street,  S.W.,  on 
Wednesday,  October  19,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan 
occupying  the  chair.  There  wex'e  also  pre- 
sent Major  Fair,  Dr.  Elliot,  Messrs.  T. 
Bevan,  W.  Broughton-Carr,  J.  B.  Lamb, 
E.  D.  Till,  E.  Walker,  T.  I.  Weston,  and 
the  seci-etary.  AiJolo^ies  for  inability  to 
attend  were  received  from  Miss  Gayton, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Harris,  and  H.  Jonas. 

The  Finance  Committee's  report,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Weston,  gave  details  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  to  date,  and  was 
duly  approved.  Cheques  asked  for  by  the 
Committee  to  meet  liabilities  were  passed. 

Reports  upon  examinations  in  Cheshire, 
Hunts,  and  Notts  were  received,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
examiners,  it  was  resolved  to  grant  certi- 
ficates to  Miss  G.  Wagstaff,  Messrs.  E.  M. 
Greig,  T.  Johnston,  and  W.  H.  Stoppard. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  in  an  inter- 
view with  a  representative  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  it  had  been  sviggested  that 
the  Association  should  ari*ange  for  the  pre- 
paration of  leaflets  on  "  The  Preparation  of 
Honey  for  Market,"  and  "  Bee-keeping  for 
Beginners,"  for  issue  by  the  Department. 
The  suggestion  was  unanimously  approved, 
and  arrangements  made  accordingly. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  meeting  of  delegates  of  county  asso- 
ciations, to  arrange  work  re  "  Bee-Pest 
Legislation,"  followed  the  meeting  of  Coun- 
cil, and  a  number  of  letters  on  the  subject 
were  read  and  dealt;  with.  Letters  explain- 
ing enforced  absence  were  received  from 
Mr.  G.  M.  Saunders  and  Mr.  F.  W.  L. 
Sladen.  A  Sub-committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Cowan,  T.  I.  Weston,  Major 
Fair,  and  Dr.  Elliot,  was  elected  to 
amend  the  wording  of  the  Bill  where 
necessary  ;  tcT  draft  such  circulars  as  it 
may  be  deemed  desirable  to  issue  in  fur- 
therance of  the  object  for  which  the 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  to  report 
to  the  next  meeting  of  Council  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  Meantime,  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  express  to  Mr.  Saunders  the 
hope  that  he  would  see  his  way  to  work 
with  the  Committee,  and  to  refrain  from 
the  issue  of  circulars  as  an  individual 
member  of  it. 


CONFEREXCE  WITH  COUNTY  DELEGATES. 

(Continued  from  page  416.) 
The  Chairman  said  the  B.B.K.A.  had 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  a  number  of  years,  so  that  they 
knew  what  was  being  done.  He  had,  in 
his  official  capacity  as  Chairman,   visited 


the  Board  of  Agriculture  yesterday,  and 
had  mentioned  the  conference  to  be  held 
that  day.  Further,  he  had  made  inquiry 
with  regard  to  a  promise,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Lord  Onslow,  that  he  would 
introduce  a  Government  measure  dealing 
with  Bee-pest  or  Foul  Brood.  Unfortu- 
nately Sir  Thomas  Elliott  was  absent 
through  illness,  but  his  private  secretary 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the  matter  in 
question,  and  produced  all  the  papers  con- 
nected therewith  ;  and  after  perusing  Lord 
Onslow's  letter  he  said  it  conveyed  no 
l^romise  at  all.  Nor  was  there  any  other 
letter,  and  no  authority  for  saying  that  his 
lordshi20  was  prepared  to  introduce  a  Bill 
as  a  Govei'nment  measure. 

It  was  thus  quite  clear  that  so  far  as 
regards  the  Government  taking  up  such 
a  Bill  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
evidence  that  could  be  brought  forward  in 
support  of  the  proposed  measure.  Both. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gardner  and  Walter  Long, 
former  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Agi'icul- 
ture,  considered  that  the  County  Councils 
were  the  pi'oper  authorities  for  dealing  with 
this  matter.  Bee-keepers  must,  thei^efore, 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  County  Councils 
to  carry  out  and  put  in  force  any  measure 
that  might  be  proposed.  In  otTier  words, 
if  Lord  Onslow  saw  that  bee-keepers  really 
desired  legislation,  and  that  the  County 
Councils  were  willing  to^  put  legislation 
in  foi'ce,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  would, 
no  doubt,  be  prepared  to  consider  the 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was 
any  opposition,  it  was  not  likely  that  Lord 
Onslow  would  move  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Ho  (Ml-.  Cowan)  then  dealt  with  the 
Irish  demand  for  legislation,  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture 
would  not  support  foul  brood  legislation 
for  Ireland.  Tliey  appointed  their  own  in- 
structors and  had  their  own  scheme,  which 
was  working  satisfactorily,  consequently 
there  was  no  necessity  for  change  in  Ireland 
at  present. 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter,  the 
Chairman  said,  as  regards  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  the  positfon  appears  to  be 
somewhat  indefinite.  Lord  Onslow  had 
made  no  precise  promise  and  would  only 
be  indiTced  to  consider  the  question  if  a 
demand  for  Parliamentary  action  was 
shown  to  exist.  So  far,  however,  there 
was  nothing  before  the  Board  to  prove 
that  bee-keepers  really  wished  for  com- 
pulsory powers  for  dealing  with  foul  brood. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  made  quite  clear 
to  him  (the  Chairman)  that  the  Boai'd  of 
Agriculture  looked  to  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association  for  information  on 
this  subject,  and  that  if  legislation  was 
likely  to  follow  it  would  only  be  effected 
under  the  initiative  of  the  parent  body. 
He  thought  it  would  be  perfectly  futile  for 
any  County  Association  to  bring  forward 
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a  Bill  apart  from  the  B.B.K.A.  Now, 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  Cowan) 
said  it  appeared  to  him  quite  illusive  to 
suppose  that  the  Irish  Association  could 
effect  anything  at  the  present  time.  The 
Irish  Bee-keepers'  Association,  once  a 
powerful  one  with  a  large  member- 
ship, had,  he  understood,  dwindled  down 
to  about  one  hundred  members,  so  it  was 
not  surprising  that  it  has  little  influence 
in  the  present  effort  for  legislation.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Wyndham  has  already  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  did  not  intend 
to  ask  for  legislation  until  the  measures  it 
was  taking — of  which  he  (the  Chairman) 
had  already  spoken — and  which  were  now 
effectively  working,  had  failed.  In  point 
of  numbers,  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Associa- 
tion mentioned  in  Mr.  Saunders'  circular 
probably  did  not  reach  a  higher  total  than 
some  of  our  largest  associations  in 
England  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  their  influence  was  lessened  on  that 
account.  He,  therefore,  felt  that,  how- 
ever unfortunate  it  might  be  for  their 
friends  in  Ireland,  our  cause  would  be, 
not  advanced,  but  retarded,  if  joint  action 
was  adopted.  The  best  course  for  English 
bee-keepers  was  to  ask  for  their  own  Bill, 
and  Irish  bee-keepers  could  ask  the  Go- 
vernment to  extend  it  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Saunders,  interposing,  said  not  only 
had  the  Irish  associations  moved  more 
County  Councils  than  the  English  ones,  but 
they  had  for  some  time  past  secured  com- 
pensation (5s.).  The  Irish  Board  had  em- 
ployed the  Association  experts  for  a  long 
time,  and  there  was  now  an  alteration  in 
the  attitude  of  the  former  towards  the  as- 
sociations. In  reference  to  the  "  distinct 
promise "  of  Lord  Onslow,  natvirally  the 
Board  would  commit  itself  to  as  little  as 
possible ;  but  he  had  quoted  Mr.  Low- 
ther's  letter,  which  had  appeared  in  print 
for  anyone  to  form  his  own  conclusion.  Sir 
Thomas  Elliott's  secretary  said  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  been  approached  ;  but 
what  about  the  Devonshire  petition  ?  He 
(Mr.  Saunders)  was  afraid  he  must  con- 
tinue to  work  alone,  as  he  was  pledged  to 
Ireland. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  given  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  there  was  no 
petition  either  from  Devonshire  or  Lincoln- 
shire. He  believed  that  Irish  County 
Councils  would  have  great  trouble  in  ob- 
taining money  for  the  piirpose  of  carrying 
out  an  Act  if  they  had  one.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham had  said  that  the  funds  at  disposal 
for  Ireland  had  been  hypothecated  up  to 
the  hilt  for  education  and  other  purposes. 
"  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  Irish 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  in  great  favour 
at  present,  for,  according  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's statement,  its  chief  claim  to  sup- 
port was  that  last  year  it  had  been  instru- 


mental in  giving  719  lectures  on  bees,  poul- 
try, and  other  subjects.  These,  however, 
cost  £18,000,  which  works  out  at  about  £25 
per  lecture.  Many  of  those  lectures  were 
very  poorly  attended,  so  that  the  expenses 
on  their  account  were  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  work  done. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hinde  (Cheshire)  and  se- 
conded by  Colonel  Walker  :  — 

"  That  a  committee  be  appointed   to 

further  the  objects   of  the   last  resolu- 
tion." 
This  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  28 
voting  in  favour  of  it  and  5  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  proposed  and  Colonel 
Walker  seconded  :  — 

"That  the   Council   of   the  B.B.K.A. 

form  the  committee,  with  power  to  add 

to  its  numbers." 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  addition  to  the  committee  of  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Saunders,  Mr.  F.  W.  L.  Sladen, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  of  Somersham, 
was  then  proposed  and  seconded  in  due 
form,  and  carried  ncvfi:  con. 

Mr.  Weston  said  that,  having  now  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to^  carry  forward  their 
objects,  it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  ask 
the  general  body  of  bee-keepers  to  give 
their  aid  towards  the  expenses  of  the  work 
to  be  undertaken.  The  income  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  was  already  apportioned  up  to 
the  hilt,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  work 
before  them  ;  therefore,  if  the  matter  was 
to  be  pushed  forward  with  energy,  the 
pecuniaiy  sujDport  of  apiculturists  was  re- 
quired. He  therefore  begged  to  j)ropose 
the  following  resolution:  — 

"  That    this    meeting    instructs     the 

Committee  to  ask  for  support  from  the 

general   body  of   bee-keepers  in   aid   of 

the  endeavour  to  j)romote  legislation  for 

prevention  of  Bee-pest." 

Mr.  Carr  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  there  were  already 
29  associations  which  could  send  their 
delegates  to  attend  as  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Council,  and  21  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  B.B.K.A.  An  unwieldy 
committee  was  not  desirable  for  many 
reasons,  one  being  the  expense  of  sending 
out  notices.  Now  that  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  Conference  had  been  done,  he 
would  like  to  hear  the  subject  of  compen- 
sation discussed.  The  compensation  at 
present  suggested  was  10s.  per  hive.  Per- 
sonally, he  thought  that  too  much,  as  a 
diseased  hive  that  was  only  fit  for  de- 
struction was  worth  nothing  at  all. 

Colonel  Walker  remarked  that  he  had 
already  suggested  in  the  B.B.J,  that  com- 
pensation should  be  reduced  to  5s.  His 
principal  reason  was  that  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties would  most  probably  arise  when 
county  councils  found  they  would  have  to 
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increase  the  rates.  The  destruction  of  a 
hive  and  its  contents  wonld  not  take  place 
until  found  to  he  woi'thless,  because  if  the 
hive  be  diseased,  but  capable  of  treatment, 
the  experts  would  try  to  save  it.  It  was 
quite  true  destruction  would  come  hard  on 
a  poor  cottager  bee-keeper ;  but  one  must 
not  look  too  much  to  Government  compen- 
sation. If  the  Government  gave  5s.,  the 
associations  might  perhaps  join  together 
and  increase  the  amount  in  hard  cases. 

Mr.  Saunders  was  in  favour  of  10s.  There 
would  be  instances  in  which  new  combs 
costing  more  than  5s.  were  attacked  by- 
disease,  and  to  set  the  man  up  anew  with 
all  he  required  would  involve  greater  ex- 
pense, and  10s.  was  little  enough. 

Mr.  Edwards  thought  that  no  compensa- 
tion at  all  should  be  paid  where  a  worth- 
less colony  was  destroyed.  Foul  brood 
could  generally  be  ctxred  if  the  stock  was 
a  good  one.  There  was  the  question  of 
starting  afresh  with  new  combs  and  new 
foundation.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
the  inspector  to  provide  those  new  combs, 
etc.  ?  The  Bill  allowed  of  the  compensation 
being  varied  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Mr.  Allen  Shai-p  said  if  no  compensation 
was  offered,  who  would  report  their 
diseased  stocks  to  the  authorities? 

The  Chairman  reislied  that  county  coun- 
cils would  have  power  to  compel  notifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  Woodley  foresaw  great  difficulty 
in  proving  neglect.  Take  the  case  of  cot- 
tagers' skeps! 

Colonel  Walker  doubted  not  that  under 
the  advice  and  management  of  Mr. 
Saunders  all  would  go  well  in  Cumber- 
land ;  but  in  counties  where  there  were  no 
experts  at  all  the  case  would  be  different. 
He  did  not  think  Government,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  county  councils,  would,  in 
dealing  with  public  money,  be  content  with 
the  reports  of  experts.  But  in  cases  where 
they  were  satisfied  the  maximum  compen- 
sation would  probably  be  paid  to  save 
trouble.  He  therefore  feared  the  fixing 
of  10s.  as  compensation  would  hinder 
the  passing  or  adoption  of  the  Act. 
It  was  foiind  in  Devonshire  that  the 
poorest  bee-keepers  had  no  objection  to 
the  destruction  of  these  hives. 

Mr.  Dawson  suggested  that  these  details 
would  be  far  better  discussed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman  said  they  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  inspection  in  England  woiild  cost 
more  than  it  did  in  America,  the  reason 
being  thait  bee-keepers  in  this  country 
were  closer  together,  and  there  were  fewer 
hives  to  supervise.  In  America  the  in- 
spector went  direct  to  one  place,  where 
he  would  have  200  or  300  hives  to  inspect, 
after  which  he  would  probably  have  to  go 
100  miles  to  another  locality.  In  England 


he  would  have  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another  every  day,  looking  at  a  few  hives 
in  each  instance. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  in  view  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  meeting  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, he,  in  the  absence  of  the  mover, 
took  upon  himself  to  withdraw  Mr.  Stone- 
ham's  resolution,  which  he  (Mr.  Edwards) 
was  to  have  seconded. 

Mr.  Weston  said  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture undertook  to  gather  together  farming 
statistics  in  the  country.  Might  it  not  be 
asked  to  include  therein  particulars  about 
apiculture?  At  the  present  time  all  that 
was  known  was  the  subscribing  members  of 
associations,  who  did  not  form  a  tithe  of 
the  bee-keeping  world.  There  were  only  two 
associations  whose  experts  went  out  into 
the  by-ways  and  hedges  and  found  out  un- 
known bee-keepers. 

The  Chairman  some  time  ago  had 
an  interview  with  Major  Craigie,  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
question  of  statistics,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  possible,  in  a  sparsely  populated 
country  like  Ireland,  to  obtain  statistics, 
which  were  collected  by  the  Constabulaiy, 
but  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  done  here. 
Even  the  agricultural  statistics  in  Eng- 
land were  only  approximate,  and  could  not 
be  relied  upon,  for  the  majority  of  persons 
did  not  sign  the  printed  forms  sent  to 
them.  The  Board  was  therefore  not  dis- 
posed to  add  bees  to  the  form  at  present, 
because  it  saw  no  way  of  getting  informa- 
tion about  them,  especially  as  accurate  de- 
tails regarding  cattle  and  horses  even  were 
not  obtainable. 

Mr.  Crawshaw  suggested  that  the  asso- 
ciations themselves  were  the  people  to  sup- 
ply such  particulars.  Their  experts  could 
be  easily  instructed  to  obtain  them. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  the  Cumberland  ex- 
pert visited  all  bee-keepers  in  the  hope  of 
getting  information  about  foiil  brood.  So, 
he  believed,  did  Cheshire  and  Devonshire. 

Mr.  F.  B.  White  said  he  could  never  gain 
any  reliable  statistics,  because  people  were 
constantly  leaving  the  county  and  going 
somewhere  else.  He  himself  had  scoured 
districts  all  over  Surrey,  but  on  a  second 
visit  many  of  the  bee-keepers  had  gone 
away. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  the  Berks  B.K.A.  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  statistics  with  the 
aid  of  the  county  council  grant,  but  the 
cost  was  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Waterfield  (Leicestershire)  asked 
who  would  be  the  body  to  approach  the 
county  councils  and  ask  for  the  Bill  ? 

The  Chairman  replied  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  that  meeting  to  say  what 
the  .committee  would  do.  The  natural 
order  of  procedure  was  to  get  the  county 
B.K.A.  to  approach  the  county  council  in 
all  cases  where  they  were  in  touch  with 
those  public  bodies.     The  parent  associa- 
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tion  would  certainly  feel  that  it  was  inter- 
fering with  the  branches  if  it  were  to  ap- 
peal to  the  county  councils,  and  would  only 
do  so  where  no  associations  existed. 

Mr.  Waterfield  (Leicestershire)  thought 
if  the  new  committee  were  going  to  ap- 
proach the  county  councils  the  association 
had  better  not  do  so. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Leicestershire 
would  be  quite  right  in  communicating 
with  its  county  council.  The  B.B.K.A. 
would  no  doubt  appeal  to  other  associa- 
tions to  act  similarly. 

Mr.  Hibbert  suggested  it  would  be  better 
for  the-  B.B.K.A.  to  draft  the  form  of  letter 
that  the  counties  should  use  to  approach 
their  county  councils.  That  would  ensure 
uniformity  of  qiiestion  and  answer. 

Mr.  F.  B.  White  said  surely  the  counties 
were  not  too  helpless  to  formulate  their 
own  appeals  to  the  county  councils. 

Mr.  Saunders  thought  the  different 
county  councils  had  already  been  applied 
to  by  the  branches. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing, and 

Mr.  Hinde  proposed  and  Mr.  Dawson  se- 
conded a  vo'iii  of  thanks  tn  the  Chairman, 
which  was  carried  amid  cheers. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  ex- 
pressed his  acknowledgments  to  the  audi- 
ence for  attending  in  such  numbers  that 
evening.  He  hoped  that  all  trace  of  feel- 
ing and  rivaliy  was  now  obliterated.  The 
parent  body  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  its 
affiliated  associations,  which  latter  now 
had  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  they 
intended  to  do.  He  could  say  nothing  de- 
finite about  the  Bill  being  passed  ;  it  miaht 
or  might  not — no  one  could  answer  for 
that ;  biit  he  was  sure  the  Council  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  would  meet  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  and  discuss  in  a  spirit  of 
cordiality  every  part  of  the  measure  and 
the  best  methods  of  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  Saunders  wislied  to  say  as  a  last 
word  that  he  was  bound  to  a  certain  course. 
He  could  not  abandon  the  Irish. 

The  Chairman  replied,  now  that  tJie 
meeting  had  unanimously  appointed  a 
committee  to  undertake  and  carry  out  the 
task,  it  must  be  for  them  to  decide  all 
questions  regarding  the  Bill,  and  whether 
it  should  extend  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Saunders 
would,  of  course,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, have  every  opportunity  of  stating 
his  views  and  having  them  discussed. 


[Mr.  Greo.  M.  Saunders  again  writes 
under  date  October  22  asking  'us  to  make 
certain  alterations,  additions,  and  correc- 
tions in  connection  with  his  statement®  as 
reported  in  B.B.J.  "We  need  only  say  that 
our  reporter  took  full  notes  of  what  was 
said  at  the  meeting,  and — without  being  a 
verhatim  report,  which  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question — ^will  vouch  for  the  general 


accuracy  of  his  report.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, burden  our  already  overcrowded 
pages  with  more  than  a  column  of  explana- 
tions or  "  corrections."  The  matter  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  who  will,  we 
trust,  deal  with  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  those  by  whom  it  was  appointed. 

If  Mr.  Saunders  wishes,  we  will  hand  his 
letter  over  to  the  secretary  of  the  B.B.K.A. 
for  the  committee  to    deal    with 

The  hon.  secretary  of  the  Derbyshire 
B.K.A.  also  writes  at  some  length  taking 
exception  to  certain  words  on  page  403  of 
B.B.J,  of  the  13th  inst.,  which  appear  in 
his  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
B.B.K.A.  on  foul-brood  legislation.  See- 
ing, however,  that  the  letter  in  question 
was  read  out  in  full  to  the  meeting  by  the 
Cliairman,  there  could  bo  no  misapprehen- 
sion on  any  side  with  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  D. B.K.A.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chairman's  speech,  as  reported  on  pp. 
402-3,  was  a  correct  summary  of  the  re- 
plies received  from  the  various  associa- 
tions who  had  been  communicated  with, 
as  the  delegates  of  the  Derbyshire  B.K.A. 
will  no  doubt  confirm  when  reporting  to 
their  association  in  due  course. — Eds.] 

The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselvet  r»»pon»{6l«  for  th» 
lypinions  earpressf'd  by  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
he  taken  of  onouymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  sid*  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sa.rily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drown  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
Wf  do  iiot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

•»•  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Corre»pondentt, 
wfcen  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentiwiing  the  number  of  the  letter  as  weO 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appears, 

AMONG    THE    BEES. 

SOME   TJSEFTJI/  HINTS. 

[5662.]  Waxed  Taper. — I  know  of  no 
neater,  cleaner,  cheaper,  or  more  effective 
packing  for  sections  than  these  sheets  of 
waxed  f)aper  cut  to  size  required.  Lay 
the  sheets  down  on  your  table  or  bench, 
place  the  section  in  the  centre,  split  side 
down,  double  up  jDaper,  and  turn  up  sec- 
tion as  it  was  on  hive.  The  weight  of 
the  section  seals  the  ends  quite  effectively, 
while  the  sides  are  automatically  drawn 
together  when  the  sections  are  being  par- 
celled in  brown  paper.  After  a  long  jour- 
ney they  come  out  neat  and  clean.  If 
there  has  been  any  slight  drip  the  waxed 
paper  keeps  it  from  smearing  other  sec- 
tions. Being  semi-transpiarent,  the  ap- 
pearance and  finish  of  the  sections  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  I  would  not  be  with- 
out them,  although  they  cost  double.  The 
charge  is  5s.  per  1,000.  Wliy  do  not  all 
dealers  stock  and  catalogue  them? 

"Honey  with  Care." — Few  seem  to  ad- 
vertise these  indispensable  labels,   one  of 
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wliich  should  be  gummed  or  tacked  on 
eacli  box  sent  by  rail  containing  comb- 
honey.  The  one  I  use  has  "  Comb  Honey. 
"With  Great  Care.  This  Side  Up,"  printed 
in  bold  black  letters  on  a  bright  red 
ground,  each  intimation  on  a  separate 
line.  I  woiild  also  like  to  see  on  it  or 
separately  "  Agi'icultural  Produce  Rate," 
or  "Half  Parcel  Rate,"  in  fairly  promi- 
nent type. 

Picture  Postcards. — How  is  it  that  some 
enterprising  dealer  has  not  issued  a  series 
of  these  dealing  with  bees,  bee-keeping, 
and  honey  ?  There  is  an  open  field  here 
for  somebody,  and  a  clever  artist  might 
give  us  something  bright  and  attractive 
wliich  would  prove  a  means  of  advertising 
the  bees  and  their  produce,  and  so  make 
honey  and  its  uses  more  widely  known. 
The  ignorance  of  even  intelligent  people 
.  in  regard  to  bees  and  their  ways  is  exti'a- 
ordinary,  and  anything  which  would  tend 
to  spread  the  light  would  be  a  boon.  The 
other  daj''  a  "  professional "  man  told  me 
he  had  fed  his  bees  in  spring  on  "  barley- 
sug'ar-candy  " — a  compound,  I  suppose, 
of  molasses  and  glucose — and  he  wondered 
why  they  did  not  show  progress,  but  rather 
dwindled  away.  From  his  own  description 
I  have  no  doubt  he  had  unintentionally 
given  his  bees  a  severe  attack  of  dysentery. 

Packing  Material. — I  have  hitherto  used 
hay  or  straw  indiscriminately  when  pack- 
ing sections,  but,  seeing  lately  that  some 
authorities  taboo  hay,  I  should  like  to 
learn  if  those  who  pack  in  quantity  agree 
that  it  is  "  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of 
the  other."  I  can  imagine  that  simple 
meadow-grass,  or  that  of  natural  growth, 
might  be  less  springy  and  pack  down  too 
dull  and  dead  to  be  efficient  as  a  resilient 
agent  to  break  the  effect  of  a  sharp  jerk 
or  jar,  but  I  think  good  hay,  with  a  large 
percentage  of  rye-grass,  makes  an  excel- 
lent packing  material.  Fairly  rough  wood 
shavings  answer  the  purpose  well,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  lately  learned  that  many  use 
heather  in  preference  tO'  other  material. 

Are  you  Beady  for  Winter? — Have  you 
all  your  hives  winter-^Jacked  ready  for  the 
season  of  repose?  Is  each  colony  headed 
by  a  fertile  queen,  and  is  that  one  who  is 
not  already  worn  out?  Are  your  hives 
packed  with  that  best  and  most  thorough 
material  for  safe  wintering — bees?  Are 
you  certain  that  any  feeding  required  was 
done  before  the  advent  of  cold  weather,  so 
that  the  bees  could  mature  and  seal  it 
ovei:,  as  all  winter  stores  should  be  in 
October  ?  Have  you  tested  every  hive-roof 
to  insure  that  it  is  thoroughly  water-proof, 
that  no  leak,  however  small,  exists  to  allow 
the  insidious,  gentle  percolation  that  may 
prove  the  undoing  of  the  colony?  If  so, 
leave  the  bees  severely  alone  for  nearly 
six  months  without  any  internal  disturb- 
ance whatever. 


Our  Appliance  Dealers. — How  is  it  that 
these  experts  are  so  silent,  and  that  they  so 
seldoiu  contribute  to  the  pages  of  the  Bee 
JoTJRXAL?  In  the  new  year,  so  soon  to 
be  with  us,  could  we  not  have  a  monthly 
"Dealers'  Page"  ?  Let|  the  Editoa"  cast 
lots  as  to  the  oi-der  of  precedence,  and  give 
carte  blanche  to  each  dealer  as  to  what 
is  to  appear.  Each  might  sing  his  own 
praise  as  loudly  as  he  pleases  if  he  deems 
it  wise,  and  puff  his  goods  to  the  sky,  if 
he  has  a  mind.  One  could  declare  his 
shilling-priced  new  invention  "  worth  a 
guinea"  ;  another,  lauding  his  chief  spe- 
ciality, could  maintain  it  was  the  best 
"  on  the  five  continents "  ;  while  a  third 
could  swear  his  5s.  article  "  was'  worth 
£5."  Seriously,  however,  and  joking 
apart,  I  think  a  monthly  "Dealers'  Page  '' 
would  be  a  success. 

.4  New  Pecruit. — Accordino-  to  the  Daily 
Mail,  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  is  to  cease 
writing  after  this  year  ends  and  retire  to 
some  quiet  country  residence  to  spend  his 
time  in  peace  and  happiness.  The  report 
saj^s  :  "He  will  take  a  little  place  and  go 
in  for  bee-keeping."  I  venture  to  pro- 
phesy that  if  he  does  so,  we  may  count  on 
our  pages  being  enriched  by  his  pen,  and 
I  should  not  wonder  if  the  author  of 
"Sherlock  Holmes"  may  yet  add  to  the 
literature  of  bees  a  work  to  rival  that  of 
Maeterlinck.— D.-  M.  M.,  Banff. 

FOUL  BROOD  AND  EXPERTS'  WORK. 

[5663.]  I  can  give  and  substantiate  cases 
where  the  owners  of  diseased  hives  have 
been  offered  either  full  money-value  or 
healthy  stocks  to  replace  same,  and  all 
in  vain.  In  one  case  £5  was  offei-ed  for 
a  single  stock  in  order  to  destroy  it ;  and 
the  offer  was  refused. 

County  councils  spend  the  funds  avail- 
able to  them  on  technical  instruction,  and 
could  not  give  money  to  supply  hives  at 
half-value  as  some  have  proposed  in  your 
pages.  Then  with  regard  to  efficiency  of 
experts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the 
county  council  and  the  local  B.K.A.  could 
combine  to  engage  with  a  salary  sufficient 
to  entirely  suj^portan  expert,  really  effi- 
cient work  would  be  secured.  In  con- 
versing with  a  county  councillor  last  sum- 
mer on  the  question  of  foul  brood,  his 
forcible  comment  was,  "  Put  forward  a 
practical  scheme  and  we  will  support  it." 
The  question  arises — What  is  meant  by  a 
practical  scheme?  I  might  venture  to 
enumerate  the  following  as  points  for 
consideration: — (1)  That  the  expert's 
visit  be  considered  as  "  technical  in- 
struction "  (this  is  done  on  allotments 
in  giving  instruction  in  fruit-culture), 
as  per  enclosed  slip  from  an  expert's 
visiting-book,  and  that  these  slips  be 
included  in  all  county  council  reports. 
(2)  Expert  advice  can  be  given   the   vear 
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round  by  letter.  I  have  this  year  written 
scores  of  letters  Avithout  payment  cr  re- 
ward beyond  the  advancement  of  the  asso- 
ciation I  was  working  for.  Letters  so 
written  might  be  included  in  the  county 
council  report,  and  go  towards  justifying 
expenditure  on  the  expert's  salary.  (3)  A 
model  apiary  under  control  of  the  expert 
available  for  inspection  by  intending  bee- 
keepers who  could  see  what  is  needed  in 
modern  apiculture.  (4)  At  this  apiary 
various  experiments  could  be  conducted 
with  special  reference  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  county  with  reference  to 
apiculture.  (5)  Lectures  on  bee-keeping 
are  already  recognised  as  technical  in- 
struction, and  must  of  course  be  con- 
tinued. (6)  It  is  self-evident  that  if  the 
Foul  Brood  Bill  became  law  a  great  part 
of  the  expert's  time  would  be  occupied  in 
making  special  visits  when  notified  of  dis- 
eased stocks  requiring  inspection,  which 
would  often  mean  a  long  journey  and  work 
at  the  end  of  it. 

Surely  the  above  rough  outline  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  county  B.K.A.  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  county  council  to 
fully  employ  an  expert  all  the  year  round 
in  giving  technical  instruction  and  acting 
as  "inspector.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  a  scheme  formed  on  the  above  lines 
would  be  considered  sufiiciently  practical 
to  approach  a  county  council  with,  and 
make  a  distinct  advance  in  apiculture,  and 
with  the  compensation  clause  left  out  it 
ought  to  prove  a  workable  scheme. 

Is  it  not  possible,  I  ask,  to  overrate  the 
danger  from  foul  brood  germs  until  we 
spread  alarm  enough  to  create  a  reign  of 
terror  among  bee-keepers  ?  My  own  con- 
viction is — as  I  have  already  said  in  the 
B.B.J. — that  the  greatest  cause  of  con- 
tagion is  robbing ;  next  to'  that,  inter- 
change of  frames  from  diseased  to  healthy 
stocks  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  foul  brood.  "We  cannot  control  the 
flight  of  the  bee  nor  the  natural  propensity 
of  the  insect  te  seek  sweets  even  by  rob- 
bing ;  hence  our  only  safe  resource  is  to 
compel  destruction  of  foul  brood  when 
necessary. — J.  Gray,  Expert  B.B.K.A., 
Lono;  Eaton. 


GOOD  REPORT  FROM  YORKSHIRE. 

[5664.]  Not  having  seen  any  report  in 
B.B.J,  of  the  past  honey  season  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  a  short  account  of 
the  doings  of  my  bees  may  possess  interest 
for  your  Yorkshire  readers.  I  began  the 
season  with  28  stocks,  some  of  which  were 
only  weak  until  July,  when  they  pulled 
up  wonderfully.  I  took  250  well-filled 
clover  sections  of  good  quality,  very  few 
of  which  were  spoiled  with  honeydew.  I 
extracted  from  the  unfinished  sections 
about  80  lb.  of  good  saleable  clover  honey. 


I  work  only  for  sections,  not  having  a  ready 
sale  for  extracted.  Swarming  I  was  not 
troubled  with  to  any  extent ;  in  fact,  only 
six  came  o|f  in  all.  With  regard  to  our 
■heather  season,  I  took  the  bees  to  the 
moors  (a  distance  of  fourteen  miles)  in  the 
second  week  of  August.  Unfortunately, 
the  weather  was  not  at  all  favourable  until 
the  26th  of  that  month,  and  then  we  had 
a  fortnight  of  splendid  bee  weather,  during 
which  three  or  four  of  my  hives  filled  two 
racks  of  21  sections  each.  I  got  from  our 
second  harvest  at  the  moors  altogether  350 
finished  sections  and  over  100  lb.  of  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  hives  are  in  splendid 
condition  for  winter,  averaging  over  30  lb. 
each  in  brood  chambers.  The  frames  are 
solid  blocks  of  honey.  "Wishing  equal  suc- 
cess to  all  bee-keepers — Henry  Wabding- 
TOK,  Borobridge,  North  Yorks,  October  22. 
[We  congratulate  our  correspondent  on 
bis  good  fortune  this  year,  which  is,  we 
imagine,  exceptional,  judging  from  pre- 
vious reports  from  Yorks. — Eds.  ] 


DRIVEN  BEES. 


[5665.]  My  experience  is  that  even  single 
lots  of  "  driven  bees  "  can  be  worked  up 
into  really  strong,  paying  stocks,  especially 
if  they  are  from  hives  that  have  given  off 
a  swarm.  Then  one  is  assured  of  a  young 
queen.  Though  I  consider  the  bees  should 
be  crowded  to  not  more  than  four  frames 
of  ready-built  worker-comb  at  start,  and 
one  or  two  frames  of  foundation,  or,  better 
still,  empty  combs  added  as  required. 
They  need  feeding  on  alternate  evenings  for 
a  month,  by  wiiich  time  there  ought  tO 
be  a  considerable  number  of  young  bees. 
The  stock  may  then  be  left  till  end  of 
March  and  again  fed  twice  weekly  till 
supering  time.  In  this  way  I  have  the 
bees  covering  twelve  to  fifteen  frames, 
and  they  do  quite  as  well  as  established 
stocks.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  as  much  comb-space  in  four  frames 
as  in  the  ordinary  skep,  also  that  there 
are  648  cubic  inches  of  comb  sjoace  in  four 
frames,  and  seldom  more  than  700  cubic 
inches  total  measure  in  the  ordinary  skep. 
At  least,  that  is  the  measure  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  empty  skeps  I  have.  I 
I'.uch  prefer  to  drive  bees  direct  into  hivp- 
boxes  holding  five  or  six  frames,  it  is  more 
expeditious  and  workmanlike.  —  A.  H., 
Wavenden,  Bucks,  October. 


FOUL   BROOD   IN   CHESHIRE. 

[5666.]  I  was  surprised  to  see  Mr. 
Hinde's  statement  on  page  411  respecting 
foul  brood  in  Cheshire.  To  my  fellow- 
Cheshire  bee-keepers  I  say,  whatever  are 
we  all  doing,  if  our  friend's  remarks  are 
correct?     Surely  we  must  have  foul  brood 
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in  a  form  such  as  few  other  counties  can 
have  ever  seen !  But,  as  a  humble  bee- 
keejDer  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
craft,  and  having  visited  a  good  many 
others,  both  successful  and  unsuccessful,  I 
have  fortunately  never  seen  so  sad  a  state 
of  affairs  in  our  county.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
serious  matter  when  only  one  stock  is 
affected  in  any  locality ;  but,  according  to 
my  experience,  the  owner  of  such  stock 
(even  if  one  of  the  stupid  folk)  can  gener- 
ally be  approached,  and  jjersuaded  that 
it  is  to  his  own  advantage  to  have  this 
stock  dealt  with  so  that  there  may  be  no 
risk  of  infection. 

I  always  find  bee-keepei"s  — ■  whether 
members  or  non-members  of  the  Associa- 
tion— willing  to  have  a  chat  about  their 
hobby,  and  frequently  this  leads  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  apiary  with  him,  and  very 
enjoyable  it  is  to  pass  an  hour  in  this  way 
with  one's  fellow  bee-keepers,  even  if  not 
a  member  of  a  County  Association,  giving 
assistance  or  receiving  helpful  hints  as 
may  be  required  on  either  side. 

I  fully  believe  most  bee-keepers  in 
Cheshire  are  in  favour  of  legislation  upon" 
the  foul-brood  question,  though  their 
reason  for  being  so  is  not  because  we  are 
so  seriously  affected,  as  Mr.  Hinde  may 
lead  outsiders  to  believe.  Personally,  I 
feel  confident  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  our  Cheshire  bee-keepers  have  never 
seen  an  affected  cell.  My  hope  is  that  they 
may  never  do  so.- — Potts,  Button,  War- 
rington. 


LATE-REARED    ITALIAN    QUEENS. 

[5667.]  Replying  to  Mr.  C.  Clarke's 
letter  (5661,  page  419),  I  have  only  one  of 
the  young  Italian  queens  left.  "Two  dis- 
appeared, the  third  I  destroyed,  and  I  in- 
tend to  keep  the  other  till  spring  to  see 
how  she  turns  out.  She  has  not  laid  yet, 
and  the  colony  (Italians)  have  all  but 
ceased  work.  I  shall  be  quite  prepared  for 
a  failure.  A  very  curious  incident  has 
occurred  in  one  of  the  colonies  in  ques- 
tion, a  rather  small  swarm  of  blacks.  I 
took  their  queen  away  and  gave  them  one 
of  the  young  Italians,  which  they  accepted 
all  right,  but  she  subsequently  disap- 
peared, and  although  I  looked  for  her 
several  times,  I  could  never  see  her  or  any 
trace  of  a  queen.  But  when  I  came  to 
unite  them  I  found  on  one  comb  a  small 
patch  of  irregular  brood.  Some  of  the 
cells  contained  two  or  more  eggs.  A  few 
of  the  more  advanced  ones  were  bulging 
out  into  drone  cells,  but  what  was  more 
curious,  they  had  a  very  small  fully  capped 
"  queen  cell."  I  have  had  a  fertile  worker 
before,  but  did  not  know  that  they  would 
try  to  raise  a  queen  from  the  eggs  of  such 
a  one,  I  send  name  and  sign — Italian, 
Worcester,  October  24. 


REVIEWS    OF    FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 
By  "Nemo." 

Bee  Nomenclature. — We  read  in  Glean- 
■itujs  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  in 
America  to  change  the  scientific  name  of 
the  honey-bee,  Apis  mellifica,  to  Apis 
mellifera.  The  leaders  in  this  crusade 
are  Professor  Cork  and  F.  Benton,  and 
they  base  their  arguments  upon  the  fact 
that  Linnseus  himself  gave  the  name  as 
.4 pis  mellifera  before  he  corrected  it  to 
Apis  mellifica — the  name  by  which  our 
honey-bee  has  been  known  ever  since 
up  to  the  present  time — and  that  by 
the  "  Canons  of  Zoological  Nomenclature  " 
the  law  of  priority  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  should  date  from  1758.  Now 
it  happens  that  Linnseus  named  the  honey- 
bee ripis  mellifera  in  his  Systema  Naturae 
in  1758,  but  later,  finding  he  had  de- 
scribed it  incorrectly  as  a  honey-bearer, 
he  changed  it  in  1761  to  Apis  mellifica — 
honey-maker.  This  name  has  been  uni- 
versally adojDted,  but  in  1896  Professor 
K.  von  Dalla  Torre  pointed  out  that  Lin- 
naeus had  called  the  honey-bee  mellifera 
before  mellifica.  Mr.  Benton  writes  as 
though  the  change  had  been  adopted,  but 
this  is  an  entire  mistake,  for  it  is  recog- 
nised that  Linn£eus,  as  he  gave  the  name, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  change  it  if  he 
found  it  was  not  correct.  Moreover,  the 
Congress  recommended  certain  rules,  but 
it  could  not  enforce  them  ;  they  were  not 
binding,  and  it  is  recognised  that  there 
must  be  certain  exceptions,  otherwise  we 
should  be  led  into  adopting  numerous 
absurdities.  That  is  why  European  scien- 
tists still  retain  the  name  of  Apis  melli- 
fica, and  are  not  likely  to  change  it,  not- 
withstanding Dalla  Torre's  discovery  or 
the  attempt  of  Mr.  Benton  and  our  Ameri- 
can friends  to  substitute  another.  Com- 
mon sense  and  reason  will  prevail  in  the 
end,  and  we  see  at  last  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
pleading  that  more  respect  be  shown  to 
the  wishes  of  Linnseus  himself  by  retain- 
ing the  name  by  which  the  honey-bee  has 
been  known  up  to  the  present. 

StiiK/lcss  Bees. — M.  D.  Halleux  alludes  to 
these  bees  in  L'Abeillc  et  sa  Culture.  Re- 
cently an  explorer  in  South  America 
stated  that  he  had  discovered  stingless 
bees  in  Venezuela  about  the  same  size  as 
our  honey-bee,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour.  A  colony  of  such  bees  sent  from 
Brazil  to  the  editor  of  the  Bienen  Vater  in 
Vienna  onlv  lived  until  January,  notwitn- 
standing  that  every  effort  was  made  to 
keep  them  in  a  similar  temperature  to 
the  climate  that  they  had  been  used  to. 
M.  Halleux  says  these  bees  are  of  the 
genus  Melipona,  and  although  they  have 
no  stings  they  can  defend  themselves  in 
other  ways.  They  attack  fiercely  and  bite 
with  their  powerful  mandibles.     In  Cen- 
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tral  America  there  are  varieties  that  bite 
so  cruelly  and  with  such  ferocity  that  they 
are  quite  as  formidable  as  our  most  vicious 
colonies. 

Winter  Food  for  Bees.— We  read  in  the 
Oesterreichische-ungarische  Bienenzeitung 
that  all  honeys  that  granulate  early  in 
the  season  are  unfit  for  wintering  food 
for  bees.  For  example,  the  editor  men- 
tions honey  from  rape,  pines,  and  honey- 
dew.  It  entails  much  labour  on  the  bees 
to  dissolve  the  crystals  or  granules,  and 
they  often  do  not  find  the  necessary  mois- 
ture in  the  hive.  The  result  is  a  thirst 
during  a  period  when  it  cannot  be  satis- 
fied. On  the  other  hand,  bees  winter  well 
on  honey  stored  late  in  the  season  and  on 
sugar  syrup. 

Bees  in  Orchards. — An  editorial  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  says  that  the  editor 
keeps  Ills  bee-hives  in  the  orchard,  and 
has  found  both  bees  and  fruit  trees  pro- 
fited by  this  conjunction.  It  was  thought 
that  the  bees  were  the  offenders  when 
punctured  and  decayed  fruit  was  seen, 
but,  he  says,  bees  cannot  and  do  not 
mar  the  skin  of  sound  fruit.  The  depre- 
dators were  found  to  be  either  birds  or  in- 
sects, or  some  other  enemy,  that  did  the 
damage  first,  and  then  the  bees  took  their 
turn  at  the  decayed  fruit  to  extract  the 
juices.  The  bees  are  the  principal  agents 
in  cai'rying  pollen  from  blossom  to  blos- 
som, thus  adding  largely  to  the  quality 
of  the  fruit. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees.- — In  the  same 
journal  we  find  it  recommended  that 
spraying  of  fruit  trees  should  be  done  be- 
fore the  blossoms  are  open,  as  the  poi- 
sonous liquids  used  to  kill  the  obnoxious 
insects  can  then  do  no  other  harm.  The 
practice  of  spraying  when  the  trees  were  in 
full  bloom  not  only  destroys  the  insects, 
but  the  honey-bee  as  well,  and  does  more 
harm  than  good. 


NORTHUMBERLAND    AND    DURHAM 
B.K.A. 

AKNTTAL   HONET    SHOW. 

The  Northumberland  and  Durham  Bee- 
keepers' Association  held  its  sixth  annual 
show  on  October  8  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Insti- 
tute, Newcastle.  The  entries  numbered 
between  seventy  and  eighty,  and,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  season,  the 
quality  of  the  honey  staged  was  excellent. 
Beeswax  was  also  shown  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  in  fact  there  was  fair  competi- 
tion in  all  the  seventeen  classes.  The 
judges  were  Messrs.  J.  N.  Kidd  and  C. 
Thompson,  who  made  the  following 
awards : — ■ 

Observatory  Hive,   vyitli  Bees  and  Queen. 


—1st,  J.  Walton,  Blackhill ;  2nd,  J, 
Hope,  Corbridge. 

Six  1-Tb.  Sections. — 1st,  J.  Scougall,  Bed- 
lington  ;  2nd,  J.  Harding,  Trimdon  ;  3rd; 
Jas.  Bell,  Branxton ;  h.c,  R.  Robson, 
Wooler  ;  c,  Miss  Carrick,  Coatham  Maude- 
ville. 

Six  1-lh.  Jars  Extracted  Honey.- — 1st,  R. 
Robson  ;  2nd,  J.  Harding ;  3rd,  J.  Scou- 
gall ;  h.c,  W.  Milne,  West  Hartlepool. 

Six  1-lb.  Sections  (Heather  Honey). — 1st, 
Jas.  Bell  ;  2nd,  W.  Cowans,  Rothbury ; 
3rd,  R.  Robson;  h.c,  L.  Richardson, 
Whickham  ;  c. ,  T.  R.  Jackson,  Corbridge. 

Six  1-lb  Jars  Heather  Honey. — 1st,  Wm. 
Milne  ;  2nd,  J.  Scougall ;  3,  W.  Cowans ; 
h.c,  A.  Smith,  Consett ;  c,  J.  L.  Dent, 
Burnhill. 

l-?6.  Section  (Heather  Honey). — 1st,  Wm. 
Cowans  ;  2nd,  R.  Robson  ;  3rd,  L.  Richard- 
son ;  h.c,  J.  Hope. 

Non-Sectional  Super  (Heather  Honey).- — • 
1st,  W.  Cowans ;  2nd,  G.  Rochester, 
Blackhill. 

Super  of  Heather  Honey.  —  1st,  Wm. 
Cowans ;  2nd,  G.  Rochester ;  3rd,  W. 
Wright,  Benwell. 

SPECIAL    PHIZES. 

Three  1-lb.  Sections,  3  1-lb.  Jars  Ex- 
tracted Honey,  3  1-lh.  Sections  and  3  1-lb. 
Jars  Heather  Honey. — J.  Walton,  Black- 
hill. 

3-^6.  "  Walton "  Section  Heather  Honey. 
— 1st,  J.  Walton  ;  2nd,  W.  Cowans ;  3rd, 
W.  Armstrong,  Blackhill. 

Tiro  1-^6.  Heather  Sections. — 1st,  L. 
Richardson  ;    2nd,  R.   Robson. 

Non-Sectional  Super  (Heather  Honey). — 
1st  and  2nd,  J.  Waddell,  Alwinton  ;  h.c 
W.    Cowans. 

Beeswax. — 1st,  W.  Cowans ;  2,  J.  J 
Harding. 

Super  of  Heather  Honey  (members  only). 
— 1st,  J.  Walton ;  2nd,  W.  Armstrong. 

Three  Heather  Sections  (members  only) 
—1st,  A.  Smith;  2nd,  J.  Walton;  3rd 
W.   Armstrong. 

Silver  Medal  for  m.ost  points  in  all 
classes. — W.   Cowans,  Rothbury. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mr.  Jas. 
Waddell,  the  courteous  and  energetic 
secretary,  was  presented  with  a  handso^me 
secretaire  for  himself  and  a  silver  teapot 
for  the  lady  who  has  recently  become  his 
wife,  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  members. — (Communicated.) 


^mfm  mi  ^t^Xm. 


[3599.]  Bacilhis  Alvei  under  the  Micro- 
scope.— Many  thanks  for  your  prompt  an- 
swer  to   my   inquiry   re   foul    brood,    and 
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advice  thereon,  wliicli  I  have  acted  upon, 
and  trust  that  I  shall  see  no  more  of  the 
pest.  A  friend,  vi'ho  is  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon, showed  me  a  day  or  two  ago,  under 
a  microscope,  the  blood  of  a  horse  that 
had  died  from  anthrax,  and  I  remarked 
that  it  seemed  as  virulent  a  disease  among 
animals  as  foul  brood  is  among  bees.  He 
told  me  that  if  I  knew  how  to  treat  and 
prepare  the  germs  of  foul  brood  he  would 
put  some  under  the  microscope  for  com- 
parison with  the  anthi'ax.  I  saved  a  few 
cells  from  the  diseased  hive,  and  should 
be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me 
what  formula  has  to  be  adopted,  for  I 
should  be  greatly  interested  to  see  the 
germs  under  the  glass.  I  send  name  for 
reference  and  sign — Bill  Bayley,  Shrews- 
bui'y,  October  11. 

Reply. — Spread  some  of  the  matter 
diluted  with  sterilised  water  in  a  thin  film 
on  a  cover-glasSi.  When  dry,  pass  two  or 
three  times  over  flame  of  spirit-lamp. 
Float  cover-glass,  film  downwards,  on 
staining  solution,  methyl-violet  by  prefer- 
ence, allow  to  dry  spontaneously  and  ex- 
amine under  1-12  inch  objective. 

[3600.]  Contracting  Hives  for  Winter- 
preserving  Store-combs.  —  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  if  you  can  help  me  on  the  following 
point.  When  packing  up  my  bees  for  the 
winter  I  had  to  remove  two  or  three  combs 
from  several  hives,  as  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient bees  to  cover  them  all.  The  result  is 
that  I  have  a  good  many  spare  combs 
partially  filled  v^^ith  sealed  honey,  also 
sevei'al  with  a  little  unsealed.  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  give  these  combs  to  the 
bees  in  the  spring,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  keep  them  through  the  winter.  At 
present  they  are  in  a  cupboai'd  in  the 
kitchen,  as  being  the  warmest  place.  I 
therefore  ask :  1.  Is  this  the  best  thing  to 
do  ?  2.  If  the  honey  granulates  even  there 
will  it  make  the  combs  unfit  to  give  to  the 
bees,  and  if  so,  why?  I  could  extract  the 
honey,  but  this  leaves  the  combs  in  such  a 
mess,  and  it  is  too  late  to  give  them  to  the 
bees  to  clean  up.  Please  advise  me  as  to 
the  best  thing  to  do.  I  send  name,  etc.,  and 
sign — Geip,  Ellon,  N.B.,  October  20. 

Reply. — 1.  Yes.  2.  Any  unsealed  honey 
in  frames — removed  from  hives  and  pre- 
served as  stoi'e-combs — should  be  extracted 
before  storing  combs  away  for  future  use. 
Granulated  honey  in  combs  is  unfit  for 
feeding  purposes,  because  the  bees  cannot 
use  it  as  food,  and  if  given,  they  will  cast 
the  dry  granules  out  of  the  hive  after  re- 
moving the  small  portion  that  is  moist 
or  damp.  It  is,  of  course,  preferable  to 
have  combs  cleaned  up  by  the  bees  before 
storing  away,  but  the  "  mess  "  (as  you  term 
it)  after  extracting  is  of  far  less  moment 
than  the  granulated  honey  would  be. 


[3601.]  Impervious  Coverings  for  Frames 
ill  Winter. — Can  you  tell  me  whether  "  tick- 
ing "  is  better  than  American  cloth  for 
covering  brood  frames  in  winter?  I  have 
now  the  latter  material  placed  on  top 
bars  of  fi'ames,  shiny  side  down,  and  three 
quilts  on  top.  I  do  not  want  to  disturb 
the  hives  at  this  season  unless  necessaiy. 
— C.  S.  K.,  Brecon,  October  21. 

Reply.  —  Our  preference  is  for  porous 
covei-ings  for  frames  in  winter,  as  it  is  an 
undoubted  advantage  to  provide  ventila- 
tion without  a  through  draught.  The  re- 
moval of  the  present  impervious  coverings 
and  substituting  one  of  ticking,  need  not 
take  more  than  five  minutes  per  hive,  and 
if  done  on  a  fine  day  the  disturbance  would 
do  no  harm  whatever. 

[3602.]  Foul  Brood;  the  Cheshire  Cure.— 
Can  any  of  your  i*eaders  inform  me  defi- 
nitely what  was  the  strength  of  the 
"  Phenol  "  used  by  Mr.  Cheshire  in  the 
case  of  foul  brood?  I  well  know  he  used 
phenol ;  but  what  I  want  to  be  certain  of 
IS,  was  ]t  "Calvert's,"  or  whose?  and  was 
its  strength  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  what?  I 
send  name,  and  sign — Old  Cambs.  Bee- 
keeper, Royston,  Oct.   15. 

Reply. — The  late  Mr.  Cheshire  used 
"absolute  phenol" — i.e.,  pure  carbolic 
acid  in  crystals,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  chemist. 

[3603.]  A  Question  of  Foul  Brood. — I  am 
again  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  comb  sent  shows 
a  case  of  foul  brood  or  chilled  brood  ?  It 
does  not  seem  to  bear  the  characteristic 
signs  of  foul  brood  as  I  understand  the 
same,  but  I  cannot  make  out  why  there 
should  be  so  many  similar  cells  in  most 
of  the  combs  the  hive  contains.  Almost 
all  the  larvae  seem  to  have  died  at  about 
the  same  age,  which  inclines  me  to  think 
the  brood  must  have  been  chilled,  when 
I  opened  the  hive  in  the  summer  to  change 
the  queen — which  was  an  old  one.  A  lot 
of  workei's'  cells  were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, but  I  saw  no  trace  of  young  larvse 
dead  ;  and  although  the  contents  of  cells 
seemed  watery,  there  was  nothing  sticky  or 
"  ropey  "  about  the  same.  It  is  rather 
strange  that,  although  I  have  kept  bees 
since  a  lad  (that  is,  for  some  fifty  years),  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen 
a  case  of  foul  brood,  and  I  have 
had  hives  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  here  (Scotland).  Being 
doubtful  of  my  own  judgment  in  the 
matter  I  shall  much  value  your  assistance. 
— John  A.  Boswell,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
N.B.,  October  20. 

Reply. — The  sample  of  drone-comb  sent 
contained  only  chilled  drone-brood.     It  is 
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a  curious  fact  that  dead  drone-larvse,  even 
when  taken  from  a  hive  affected  with  foul 
brood,  never  show  the  marked  charac- 
teristics— either  in  colour  or  ropiness— 
such  as  are  seen  in  worker-brood  from  a 
diseased  colony.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  bacillus  does  not  propagate  or 
thrive  in  the  former  as  in  the  worker 
larvee.  Anyway,  we  can  only  record  the 
fact  as  we  have  found  it,  after  an  experi- 
ence probably  as  great  as  that  of  anyone 
iri  this  country. 

[3604.]  Queens  Satclied  at  End  of 
September.— 1  should  like  you  to  give  me 
your  views  on  the  following,  as  I  must 
admit  the  case  is  puzzling  me  not  a  little. 
In  September,  on  overhauling  a  stock 
along  with  a  friend,  we  found  about  a 
dozen  empty  queen-cells,  and  on  closer 
examination  came  across  a  young  queen, 
which,  as  there  was  a  little  brood  left  by 
the  old  queen  still  unhatched,  we  con- 
cluded that  the  young  queen  must  be  un- 
mated,  and  with  no  chance  of  mating,  the 
drones  having  been  all  killed  off,  we, 
therefore,  destroyed  the  newly-hatched 
queen  and  joined  to  the  stock  a  little  lot  of 
bees,  the  queen  of  which  was  drily  accepted, 
as  a  good  patch  of  eggs  was  found  a  few 
days  later.  The  stock  in  question  was  not 
again  disturbed  until  last  week-end,  when, 
on  opening  the  hive  to  give  candy,  along 
with  several  others,  two  queen-cells  were 
noticed,  one  torn  open  at  the  side,  but  the 
other,  a  very  fine  cell,  seeming  to  have  re- 
cently had  a  queen  hatched  out  of  it,  the 
usual  symptoms  after  birth  of  a  queen 
being  plainly  seen.  I  lifted  out  the  frame 
and  found  both  eggs  and  brood,  and  would 
therefore  like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
young  queen  has  hatched  out  and  got 
mated  by  some  chance,  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  the  queen  accepted  in  September 
is  still  laying ;  but,  in  the  latter  case, 
why  the  queen  cells  ?  It  may  be  thought 
they  were  some  of  the  cells  seen  in  Septem- 
ber ;  but  my  friend  (an  expert,  by  the  way) 
pulled  down  all  cells  found  at  that  time. 
The  day  was  too  chilly  for  a  full  overhaul 
of  combs,  but  the  first  warm,  sunny  day  I 
will  examine  and  report  results. — I  send 
name  and  sign — Dromio,  Altrincham, 
October  19. 

Reply. — It  seems  certain  that  the  brood 
now  in  combs  is  the  progeny  of  the  queen 
joined  to  the  colony  at  end  of  last  month. 
Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  your 
friend,  the  "  expert,"  must,  by  some  over- 
sight, have  missed  a  couple  of  cells,  as 
he  might  very  pardonably  have  done  after 
removing  a  dozen  or  so.  Anyway,  the  bees 
would  certainly  not  be  likely  to  build 
queen-cells  in  October  after  having 
accepted  a  laying  queen  and  being  busily 
engaged  in  rearing  brood  from,  her  eggs. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufao 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  bt 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  oee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advanei  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im. 
Mediately  following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 

Jno.  Ward  (Logwood  Apiary,  St.  Lucia, 
W.I.).— Mead-making.— The  Rev.  G.  W. 
Bancks'  pamphlet  on  "  Mead  and  How 
to  Make  It "  (as  advertised  in  this  issue) 
affords  all  the  information  you  desire, 
which  we  could  not  give  space  in  this 
column  for.  It  will  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  at  price  quoted — viz.,  22d.  in 
stamps. 

"  Lilac  "  (Derby). — Preventing  Granula- 
tion of  Syrup-food. — Do  not  use  tartaric 
acid  at  all ;  the  best  and  simplest  thing 
for  preventing  granulation  in  bee-syrup 
is  vinegar  in  the  proportion  given  in 
"  Guide  Book  "  recipe  for  bee-food. 

Conservative  Wild  Bee  (Herts).- — Stray 
Swarms  and  Foul  Brood. — Our  corre- 
spondent may  rest  quite  easy  in  his 
mind  on  such  matters  as  "  destruction 
of  trees  "  and  "  s]Doiling  of  ancient  build- 
ings," so  far  as  regards  such  evils  being 
likely  to  result  from  a  Foul  Brood  Bill, 
if  such  is  ever  passed  in  this  country'. 
His  ^Irotesty  therefore,  is  hardly  needed 
in  print. 

G.  C.  (Worcester).- — Foul  Brood  and 
"  Bee-Life." — Disease  (including  foul 
brood)  is  as  "  separable  front  bee-life  " 
as  all  diseases  are  separable  from  human 
life.  There  is  no  immunity  in  either 
case  ;  while  in  both  disease  can  be  in 
some  degree  avoided  or  cured  by  the  use 
of  proper  preventives  or  remedies. 
Suspected  Combs. 

Special  Notice  to  correspondents  sending  queries  on 
"Foul  Brood." 

We  unjently  request  that  all  letters  sent  with  samples 
of  suspected  bomb  be  put  outside  the  tin  or  box  containing 
the  sample.  Also  that  no  more  than  a  couple  of  square 
i7iches  of  comb  be  sent,  taking  care  to  neither  crush,  the 
comb  nor  probe  the  cells  before  despatching. 

In  urgent  cases  (_and  where  possible)  we  undertake  to 
"  wire  "  replies  as  to  F.B.  if  six  stamps  are  sent  to  cover 
cost  of  telegram.  All  letters  should  be  addressed  ' '  Editors," 
not  "  Manager." 

J.  W.  B.  (Maidstone).  — ■  Your  second 
sample  is  no  more  convincing  than  the 
first,  seeing  that  the  only  four  sealed 
cells  are  perfectly  empty,  any  former 
contents  having  dried  up  and  disap- 
peared. Some  of  the  other  partly-filled 
cells  contain  pollen,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  foul  brood  in  coimb. 

R.  C.  Carew  (Waterford).-^N'o  trace  of 
foul  brood  in  comb  sent. 

Honey  Sam,ple. 

M.  Stone  (Wellington,  Som.).  —  Your 
sample  of  granidated  honey  is  mainly 
from  white  clover,  and  the  quality  is 
very  good  indeed. 
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FOUL    BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

The  sub-committe  mentioned  on  p.  421 
last  week  met  on  the  19th  ult.  and  de- 
cided on  certain  amendments  to  the 
proposed  Bill  to  be  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  acceptance  or  re- 
vision as  may  be  required.  In 
furtherance  of  this,  matter  the  Chair- 
man of  the  B.B.K.A.,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting  in  question,  called  a.b  the 
otfices  of  the  Board  respecting  the  pir, 
pdsnd  amendments.  In  course  of  an  inier- 
view  which  followe*!,  the  Chairman  was  in- 
formed that  the  Board  had  received  a  reso- 
lution from  the  Lindsey  (Lines.)  County 

"  Council  in  favour  of  legislation,  and  a  peti- 

t  tion  fi-om   the  Devon   B.K.A.    asking   for 

I  legislation. 

I  The  Chairman  then  drew  the  attent'on 
of  the  Board  to  a  statement  which  appeare^.1 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  28,  and 
was  repeated  in  many  provincial  papers, 
and  which  read  as  follows  :  — 

'4  PROTECTION    OF    BEES. 

M   The  Earl  of  Onslow,  Minister  for  Agri- 
wculture,    has   informed    the   Rev.    Herbert 
cNewman,    hon.    secretary   of   the   Bishop's 
p Stortf ord    Bee-keepers',   Association,     that 
^;he  is  willing  to  introduce  as  a  Government 
f  measure   a   Bee-Keeping  Foul   Brood   Bill 
'  on  similar  lines  to  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Bill,    provided    that    the    county    councils 
request  him  to  do  so,   and  agree  to  adopt 
its  provisions  when  the  Act  is  passed. 
After   due    inquiry    the    Chairman   was 
I  officially    informed    that    "  the    President 
I  knows  nothing  about  this." 
'     We    need    hardly    say    how    misleading 
statements  like  the  above,   when  appear- 
ing   in    a    leading    paper,     and    repeated 
ad  libitum,  add  to  the  difficulties — already 
numerous   enough — of   the   committee   ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  so  complex  a  subject 
I  as  a  Bill  to  go  before  the  House  of  Com- 

Imons. 
BEE-KEEPING   IN   IRELAND. 
We   have  received    a  copy  of    the   13tli 
Eeport  of   the   Congested   Districts   Board 
for  Ireland,  in  which  we  find  the  following 
i  under  the  head  of  bee-keeping :  — 
I      "  Eleven   years    have    elapsed    since    we 
commenced  to  provide  instruction  in  bee- 
;  keeping  and  to  sell  hives  and  appliances. 
Up  to  March  31  last  1,349  hives  had  been 
sold  in  the  Congested  Districts  ;    most  of 
these  were  of  the  well-known  '  C.   D.    B.' 
pattern  adopted  in  1893. 
^      "  In   1900   we  issued    a   manual   of    In- 
r  struction  in   Bee-keeping,   written  by  our 
•  Bee-keeping  Expert.       This    book    is    of 
a   convenient    pocket   size,    and    has   been 
.  much    upreciated    both    in    the    Congested 
I  Districts  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,   up- 


wards of  3,000  copies  having  been  circu- 
lated. 

"  In  order  to  assist  the  bee-keepers  in 
finding  a  market  we  purchased  the  honey 
offered  to  us  during  the  six  seasons  ending 
March  31,  1902,  our  expenditure  amount- 
ing to  £2,570,  and  our  receipts  to  £2,484. 
The  sales  were  chiefly  to  business  houses 
in  England,  where  there  was  a  very  steady 
demand  for  b|otli  the  clover  and  the 
heather  varieties. 

"  The  spring  and  summer  of  1903  were 
wet,  and  it  was  a  disastrous  season  for  the 
bee-keepers.  Very  little  honey  was  pro- 
duc.wl  in  Ireland,  but,  with  the  object  of 
making  the  producers  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions,  we  had  decided  in  the 
spring  to  offer  a  low  price,  so  that  the 
bee-keepers  should  do  their  best  to  find 
other  purchasers  and  extend  their  market. 
Owing  to'  the  failure  of  the  industry  we 
bought  no  honey  in  that  year. 

"  With  the  view  of  inducing  the  bee- 
keepers to  rely  more  on  their  own  re- 
sources we  commenced  in  1901  the  or- 
ganisation of  local  associations,  which 
would  provide  hives  and  appliances  as 
well  as  instiiiction,  and  also  endeavour 
to  sell  the  honey  for  their  members.  Up 
to  March  31  last  twenty-seven  of  these 
associations  had  been  established.  (See 
Appendix  No.  VII.) 

"  For  some  years  past  our  staff  had 
made  great  efforts  to  check  the  spread  of 
foul  brood,  and  607  cases  in  all  have  been 
treated,  usually  with  complete  success, 
but,  although  we  paid  liberal  compensa- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  diseased  stocks, 
it  was  found  that  in  the  absence  of  legal 
powers  to  compel  owners  to  destroy  af- 
fected stocks,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
progress  in  the  extermination  of  the  dis- 
ease." 

A  perusal  of  the  above  will  enable  bee- 
keepers on  this  side  the  Channel  to  see 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done, 
for  the  craft  in  Ireland  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  It  may  also  tend  to 
explain  the  attitude  of  Mr. 'Wyndham  with 
regard  to  further  expenditure  of  the 
public  funds  in  the  endeavour  to  remove 
the  troubles  connected  with  bee-keeping. 

The  Editort  do  not  hold  th«ms«Iv«s  retpontibU  for  t\» 
rjnnioTis  expressed  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  teill 
i«  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  ond  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
tarily  for  publication,  but  at  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communioationii. 

NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

[5668.]  The  work  in  the  apiary  should 
now  b^i.  completed,  each  colony  in  good 
condition    for    the    winter,    enclosed    in    a 
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waterproof  hive,  with  abundance  of  Icod, 
and  plenty  of  late-hatched  bees  headed 
by  young  queens  of  not  more  than  twelve 
or  sixteen  months  old.  Every  stock  f-iiculd 
also  have  some  kind  of  device  to  allow  the 
bees  a  winter-passage  over  the  tops  of 
frames  in  order  to  reach  the  food  as  re- 
quired. Most  appliance-dealers  now  stock 
simple  and  effective  little  articles  for  this 
purpose.  Some  years  ago  we  used  tin- 
ferules  pushed  through  the  upper  part 
of  combs  just  under  the  top-bar  of  frame, 
and  these  answered  very  well.  I  have 
noticed  a  few  of  these  ferules  in  some  of 
my  older  combs  when  packing  up  for  winter 
this  season,  and  the  holes  still  remain 
open,  affording  free  passage  to  bees;  but 
for  several  years  past  I  have  used  strips 
of  wood  pared  down  at  each  end  to  a  thin 
edge.  Two  or  tlixee  of  these  strips  placed 
across  the  top-bars  of  brood-chamber  may 
save  a  colony  of  bees  from  starvation  dur- 
ing a  long  spell  of  cold  weather. 

A  coiirespondent  asks  my  opinion  as  toi 
the  value  of  queens  hatched  late  in  Sep- 
tember.      I  have  had  no  practical  experi- 
ence of  these.    I    get  all  my  queens  hatched 
out  early  in  July — preferably  late  in  May 
and   during   June — this   being   the   period 
when  Nature,  is  at  her  best  for  their  pro- 
duction—i.e.,  when  the  swarming  impulse 
is  being   aroused   in  strong  colonies,    and 
we  thereby  get  the  continued  high  night 
temperature    so    requisite    for   the   growth 
and  development  of  the  perfect  bee.     The 
swarming  period   usually  lasts  about   six 
or  seven  weeks,  and  during  that  time,   in 
my  opinion,   the  year's   supply  of  queens 
should   be  reared.      In   this  way   one  has 
the     opportunity    of    testing    the    laying 
powers  of  the  queens,   and  also  the  style 
of  work  her  progeny  will  turn  out  in  the 
way  of  comb-building.       Those  of  us  who 
spend  tlie  whole  summer  among  the  bees, 
and  are  ever  alert  for  what  is  best  in  bee- 
culture,  will  have  noticed  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  colonies  under  their 
care,  and  also  the  superior  quality  of  work 
some  stocks  will  turn  out  compared  with 
others.        Therefore,    when  we   know  how 
much  the  well-doing  of  the  colony  is  de- 
pendent on   the   strain  of  bees    and   pro- 
lificness  of  the  queen,  our  aim  should  ever 
be  to  produce  the  best  we  possibly  can  by 
.careful  selection,  and  by  assisting  Nature, 
not    in    producing    out-of-season    queens, 
whose  life  and  welfare  is  so  dependent  on 
climatic  influences.     With  regard,  then,  to 
late-hatched     Italian     queens,      I     know 
nothing  ;  possibly  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy 
may  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  period 
during  which   the    Italian    queen-breeder 
may  continue  his  work  of  rearing  queens. 
I  have  not  tried  foreign  races  or  strain,s  of 
bees.     The  thousands  of  years  Old  Eng- 
land  has  probably  been   divided   by   the 


silver  streak  from  the  mainland  of  Europe 
have  so  acclimatised  the  native  bees  to  our 
variable  climate  that  I  am  quite  content 
to  write  them  down  as  the  very  best  lee  for 
Wessex.  That,  at  least,  is  my  opinion,  I 
have  also  been  asked  if  I  can  give  reasons 
for  comb-honey  crystallising  so  early  this 
season?  I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a 
remedy  to  prevent  it ;  but  I  can  only  con- 
jecture the  reason.  And  the  only  cure  for 
solid  sections  is  the  melting-pot. — W. 
WooDLEY,  Beedon,  Newbuiy. 


"BEE    PEST"    F.    "FOUL    BROOD." 

A    QUESTION    OF    TERMS. 

[5669.]  For  a  good  many  years  I  have 
been  desirous  that  the  misleading  term  in 
general  use  for  the  direst  of  bee  diseases 
should  be  supplanted  by  one  which  should 
be  both  correct  and  unambiguous.  To 
those  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
"  foul  brood  "  is  an  expression  dangerously 
inaccurate,  while  "  bee  pest "  covers  all  the 
ground,  and  is  also  descriptive  and  sim- 
ple. The  malady  is  an  indubitable  pest; 
it  is  pestilential  in  its  virulence,  and 
pestiferous  in  its  infective  and  contagious 
qualities. 

Now  that  legislation  on  the  matter  is 
highly  probable,  we  have  in  it  both  the  . 
occasion  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
stamping  of  a  correct  nomenclature  on  the 
disease.  I  was,  indeed,  pleased  to  find 
in  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Bill  a  definite 
move  had  been  made  in  the  direction  I  am 
advocating.  Now,  all  that  is  further  re- 
quired is  that  the  Council  of  the  British 
Bee-keepers'  Association  should  put  its 
imprimatur  on  "  bee  pest,"  and  that  the 
Editors  of  the  British  Bee  Journal 
should  uniformly  adopt  the  term,  and  get 
their  correspondents  to  do  likewise.  Then, 
if  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed,  the 
expression  will  be  used  therein,  and  thus 
this  not  unimportant  matter  will  be  per- 
manently settled. — W.  H.  Harris,  Hayes 
End,  Middlesex. 


THE    SEASON   IN   N.E.    YORKSHIRE. 

[5670.]  The  report  on  page  426  of  last 
week's  B.B.J.  from  Borobridge  has 
tempted  me  to  send  result  of  the  season's 
work  in  my  small  apiary,  which  is  situated 
in  a  bleak  position  on  the  north-east  j 
border  of  Yorkshire.  ^ 

I  began  the  seascn  with  seven  stocks,; 
two  of  which  were  weak  till  late  in  spring,', 
but  a  little  assistance  from  the  other  hives 
iu  the  way  of  brood  soon  brought  them 
round,  and  by  the  end  of  June  all  were  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  None  of  the  supers 
given  contained  honey  on  July  1,  although 
white  clover  was  coming  out  nicely  ;  but  the 
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nights  were  cold  about  that  time,  which 
no  doubt  affected  the  ingathering.  Tlie 
clover  harvest  was  finished  and  all  sui-plus- 
cliambers  I'^moved  by  the  22nd,  so  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  season  was  a  short  one, 
but  it  was  "  merry  "  wliile  it  lasted. 

From  the  seven  hives  I  took  forty-five 
fi.nished  sections  and  145  lb.  of  extracted 
honey,  an  average  of  27  lb.  per  hive,  all 
first-class  quality.  I  might  add  that  only 
one  of  the  hives  swarmed,  and  I  got  from 
it  two  good  swarms,  which  have  since  made 
capital  stocks,  but  not  an  ounce  of  honey 
did  that  particular  hive  yield,  although 
the  hives  were  taken  to  the  moors  on 
August  6,  but  there  was  nothing  stored  in 
the  supers  there  until  the  25th,  after  which 
date  the  weather  was  simply  perfect,  until 
the  heather-bloom  was  all  over,,  say  about 
September  5.  Thus  the  gathering-time 
lasted  less  than  a  fortnight,  but  the  bees 
made  the  most  of  the  ch^ance,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result: — Fifty  finished  sections, 
941b.  of  sealed  comb  in  shallow-frames,  and 
52  lb.  of  pressed  honey.  Total  :  Heather 
honey,  196  lb.,  an  average  of  28  lb.  per 
hive.  The  total  result  of  the  season  is, 
therefore,  386  lb.,  or  an  average  of  55  lb. 
per  hive  from  supers  only.  Then  there 
is  the  increase  of  stocks  which  I  have  got 
with  the  two  swarms. 

In  addition  to  the  aboive  the  bees 
gathered  about  14  lb.  of  "  honeydew  "  ;  it 
came  in  just  at  the  close  of  the  clover  har- 
vest. I  was,  therefore,  able  to  isolate  the 
"  stuff "  and  extract  the  combs  again  be- 
fore sending  the  bees  to  the  moors.  This 
meant  a  little  extra  woi'k ;  but  I  con- 
sidered myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
prevent  what  would  have  been  an  un- 
wholesome and  uninviting  blend. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  empty 
built-out  store-combs  have  contributed 
materially  to  my  "take,"  which  is  now  all 
sold  except  a  little  for  home  use,  and  the 
sample  that  I  am  sending  for  your 
valued  opinion.  —  A.  E.  Young,  Picton, 
near  Yarm,  October  29. 

[Your  section  (smashed  in  post)  contains 
very  nice  heather-honey.  Sample  of  ex- 
tracted is  good  clover-honey,  but  is  rapidly 
"  granulating. — Eds.] 


THE   BEE   SEASON   IN   DEVON. 

[5671.]  Tlie  honey-crop  here,  although 
not  very  bad,  has  not  quite  come  up 
to  expectations.  I  secured  1,600  lb.  of 
surplus  from  thirty-two  stocks,  spring 
count,  and  have  made  no  increase,  but 
enter  into  winter  quarters  with  thirty-one 
colonies,  which  are  as  many  as  I  can  keep 
at  present.  At  date  of  writing  many  cf 
the  queens  are  still  laying,  and  our  bees 
are  busy  gathering  pollen  and  honey  from 
the  ivy.     The  honey  is  inferior  to  that  of 


last  year,  and  very  varied  in  colour.  I 
am  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the  failure 
of  clover-bloom,  consequently  this  year 
bees  were  obliged  to  work  on  flowers  of 
which  they  usually  take  no  notice.  For 
instance,  I  observed  for  several  minutes 
the  flowers  of  a  small  plum  tree,  ftom 
wliich  four  befes  were  continually  gather- 
ing honey.  I  have  also  observed  them  re- 
peatedly working  on  certain  kinds  of 
single  dahlias. 

Several  neighbouring  bee-keepers  I  have 
visited  around  here  had  fairly  good  results. 
Having  been  asked,  by  the  head  school- 
master of  the  town  of  Buckfastleigh  tO' 
prepare  his  two  hives  for  winter,  I  went 
and  took  from  one  (a  swarm  of  this  year)  at 
least  30  lb.  of  honey.  This  gentleman  and 
his  assistant  are  enthusiastic  beginners, 
and  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  first 
year's  "take."  I  would  esteem  it  a  favour 
to  have  your  opinioai  as  to  the  quality  and 
source  of  the  samples  of  honey  enclosed. 
May  I  fux'ther  trespass  on  your  kindness 
to  ask  if  sample  of  candy  enclosed  would 
do  for  queen  and  attendants  in  travelling 
cages  ?  It  is  medicated  vnth  naphthol  beta. 

In  conclusion,  I  express  the  wish  that 
the  Foul  Brood  Bill  may  succeed  in  pass- 
ing, a,s  bee-keeping  seems  to  be  expand- 
ing more  and  more  every  year  ;  and  if  the 
efforts  of  the  enlightened  bee-keeper  who 
tries  to  stamp  out  the  disease  are  not  sup- 
ported by  law,  the  day  will  probably  come 
when  the  whole  countiy  will  be  so  infected 
that  we  shall  have  to  say  good-bye  to  our 
hobby.  As  there  are  so  many  complaints 
that  the  pest  has  been  spread  by  the  in- 
troduction of  alien  queens,  would  it  not 
be  a  good  precaution — small  though  it  may 
be — if  dealers  would  give  medicated  food 
to  queen  and  her  attendants  on  the 
journey?— Be.  Colomban,  O.S.B.,  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  Buckfast,  October  26. 

[Referring  to  samples  of  honey.  No.  1 
is  very  good  on  all  points.  No.  2  is  also 
good  in  consistency,  the  blend  of  heather 
("E.  cinerea),  giving  it  an  excellent  flavour. 
Nos.  3  and  4  are  about  equal  in  quality, 
but  not  so  good  as  No.  2.  The  candy  is 
first-rate  and  very  suitable  for  the  in- 
tended purpose.-^-Ens.] 


ANOTHER  REPORT  FROM  YORKS. 

[5672.]  Having  read  Mr.  Waddington's 
report  of  his  bees'  doings  during  the 
past  honey-season,  I  beg  to  add  my  quota 
of  "  doings ''  with  the  bees  in  tliis  part 
of  Yorkshire.  I  must  first  say  this  is  not 
a  very  good  clo^ver  district,  especially  for 
apiaries  near  the  town  (Harrogate),  which 
is  from  500  ft.  to  600  ft.  above  sea  level. 

I  commenced  the  season  with  eighteen 
stocks,  all  of  which  were  on  the  moors  at 
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Goathland  in  1903,  and,  curiously  enoughi, 
the  colonies  that  did  best  at  the  heather 
there  were  in  the  worst  condition  this 
spring,  but  tlie  whole  were  in  business- 
like condition  by  the  time  the  clover  should 
have  been  ready  ;  but  this  year  clover- 
bloom  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
although  the  stray  was  covered  with  it 
late  in  July  ;  the  bees,  however,  gathered 
very  little  honey  from  the  abundant  late 
bloom. 

The  swarming  fever  never  really  set  in, 
half  a  dozen  swarms  being  the  total  num- 
ber that  issued  ;  two  of  these  were  sold, 
two  I  joined  together,  one'  was  given  to  a 
friend,  and  the  last  gave  itself  up  to  our 
parish  parson,  locating  itself  in  his  gar- 
den. I  work  for  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  my  total  yield  from  the  early — or 
flower  crop — being  150  well-filled  sections 
and  1  cwt.  of  dark  honey  from  mixed 
sources,  not  the>  least  of  which  was  one 
lot  of  honeydew,  which  is  by  some  con- 
sidered to  be  practically  unsaleable,  al- 
though the  neighbours  here  continue  to 
take  it  away  at  a  cheap  rate. 

And  now  for  the  harvest  from  the 
heather.  And  liere  let  nu^  say  emphati- 
cally that  the  best  pi'eparation  of  bees 
for  success  at  the  moors  is  hees — in  other 
words^ — very  strong  stocks.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  weather  at  the  commencement 
of  the  heather  season  was  simply  disas- 
trous. My  best  stock  pegged-out  entirely 
owing  to  there  being  too  many  bees  in 
the  hive  for  the  quantity  of  food  in  store 
and  no  provision  for  adverse  weather,  con- 
sequently the  bees  perished  of  hunger. 
The  remainder,  however,  did  very  well 
when  once  fine  weather  set  in  on  the  26th, 
and  the  bees  thencefoi-ward  had  a  good 
time.  I  took  thirteen  first-grade  sections, 
eighty-four  second-grade,,  and  nine  stone 
of  extracted  heather  honey  from  the  lot 
on  their  return  home. 

My  stocks  were  never  in  better  condition 
for  going  into  winter  quarters — in  fact, 
there  was  too  much  hr^ney  in  the  frames 
of  brood-chambers.  I  have,  therefore,  in- 
serted in  the  centre  of  each  hive  one  or 
two  empty  frames  for  the  bees  to^  cluster 
on,  besides  providing  the  usual  passage- 
way across  the  tops  of  frames,  and  cover- 
ing all  up  warm. 

I  hope  more  bee-keepers  will  favour  us 
with  reports  in  our  Journal.  I  send  name, 
etc. — Expert,  Sulphurland,  Yorks. 


BEE-NOTES  FROM  N.   WALES. 

[5673.]  The  bee-season  in  this  part  has 
been  above  the  average,  and  the  honey 
taken  is  of  good  quality,  and  not  a  pound 
of  it  contains  honey-dew.  On  the  other 
hand  T  know  of  several  districts  not  far 
from   here  where   the  whole  season's  pro- 


duce was  nearly  spoiled  owing  to  tliis 
bee-keepers'  trouble.  I  cannot  safely  say 
at  present  what  my  average  is,  as  I  have 
a  quantity  of  heather-honey  in  the  combs 
for  pressing,  but  one  stock  of  Cyprian 
hybrids  has  this  year  surpassed  my  former 
record,  after  twenty-three  years  of  bee- 
keeping. From  this  colony  I  have  taken 
141  lb.  of  surplus  honey — viz.,  114  lb.  of 
clover  and  27  lb.  of  heather,  and  in  addi- 
tion I  got  from  it  three  frames  of  food  to 
help  ori  another  stock.  It  has  also  ample 
stores  for  winter,  while  the  bees  are  now 
crammed  on  fifteen  frames.  The  same 
stock  lias  also  this  year  built  out  nine- 
teen standard  frames  of  comb  from 
starters  only.  I  am  therefore  almost  cer- 
tain that  it  would  have  totalled  200  lb.  of 
honey  if  I  had  happened  to  have  built  out 
frames  of  comb  on  hand.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  successful  work,  I  do  not  re- 
commend the  Cyprians  or  even  a  cross 
from  them,  for  in  ordinary  hands  they  are 
quite  unmanageable  and  might  easily  get 
one  intO'  serious  trouble.  A  colony  of  these 
hybrids  was  the  only  stock  of  bees  I  ever 
had  to  master  me  and  compel  me  to  stop 
working  with  them  till  another  day.  They 
will  become  so  furious  in  their  onslaught 
as  to  sting  the  bark  of  ti'ees,  or  anything 
and  everything  about  them.  I  have  seen 
them  even  curled  up  stinging  bees  from 
the  same  hive  and  rolling  over  the  floor- 
board as  if  mad.  I  have  had  an  Italian 
cross  in  my  apiary  for  twenty-one  years, 
and   I   find   them   splendid   workers. 

I  quite  agree  with  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents that  a  good  honey  season  is  one 
of  the  best  cures  for  foul  brood.  To'  my 
knowledge  several  stocks  aft'ected  with 
the  disease  in  May  last  are  now  quite  free 
from  foul  brood,  and  I  attribute  this  to 
the  good  honey  season.  I  also  notice  this 
year  on  my  driving  tours  in  the  country 
that  the  hives  are  more  free  from  the  dis- 
ease than  I  have  seen  them  for  several 
years  past. 

Hiring  Driven  Bees.  —  While  on  the 
subject  of  driven  bees  I  might  add  a  line 
for  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers  who,  like 
myself,  reach  home  late  at  night,  by 
giving  my  own  plan,  as  follows  :  — I  carry 
them  in  skeps  fastened  with  cheese-cloth, 
and  before  starting  out,  I  arrange  the 
hives  for  hiving  the  driven  bees  into,  and 
place  under  each  hive  a  body-box  of  the 
same  size,  but  without  frames.  When  I 
reach  home  and  am  ready  to  shake  the 
bees  out,  the  prepared  hive  is  lifted  off 
the  empty  body-box,  then  the  cheese-cloth 
cover  of  skep  is  loosened  and  allowed  to 
drop  into  the  box,  and  the  bees  shaken  on 
the  top  of  it.  This  done,  set  the  hive 
with  frames  on  top  and  leave  them  for 
the  night,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that 
(Continued  on  page  436.) 
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HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY-BEE, 

THE    APIARIES    OF    OUR   READERS. 

Mr.  Hatliff  is  so  well  known  by  name 
as  a  successful  exhibitor  that  we  are  glad 
to  have  a  photo  of  his  apiary,  showing 
himself  and  one  who  is  evidently  a  bee- 
man's  helpmate  in  the  person  of  his  good 
wife.  His  notes  need  no  addition  from 
us : — ■ 

"  If  you  ask  me  when  I  began  bee-keep- 
ing I  shall  have  to  confess  '  I  don't  know.' 
My  father  was  an  enthusiastic,  bee-keeper 
of  the  old  skeppist  school,  and  my  earliest 
recollection  is  a,  long  line  of  skeps  down 
the    sanlen-walk.      There   wei'e   sometimes 


up.'  The  queen  was  a  good  one,  and  soon 
my  hive  was  full  of  bees,  but  not  a  bit  of 
honey  did  I  get.  At  last  I  got  a  friend  to 
come  and  look  at  the  liive,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  the  body-box  of  my  hive  had 
been  fitted  with  drone-cell  foundation!  1 
killed  thousands  of  fine  drones  and  gave 
proper  foundation,  when  all  began  to  go 
on  well,  and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  my  progress 
has  not  be  ni  stopped  since. 

"  I  still  have  a  number  of  skeps,  but  they 
hang  up  in  ray  outhouse,  for  I  do  not  think 
them  proper  hoaiies  for  bees  at  all,  and 
still  less    '  proper  "    for  the  bee  keeper. 

"  The  figui'es  seen  in  the  pictui'e  are  of 
myself  and  wife.     In  following  my  ordinary 


MR.    W.    HATLIFF  S   APIARY,    THORESWAT,    CAISTOR,    LINGS. 


over  a  hundred  of  them,  and  I  remember 
how  we  had  to  bang  the  pots  and  pans  at 
swarming   time ! 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  three  or  four 
swarms  joined  together  of  themselves,  he 
put  the  whole  lot  into  a  cask  and  let  them 
use  the  bunghole  for  an  entrance.  As  I 
grew  older  I  had  to  help  to  hive  swarms 
and  drive  bees,  and  I  fancy  the  '  inocula- 
tion '  I  got  in  those  early  days  has  lasted 
till  now,  with  just  an  occasional  refresher. 

"  But  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  I 
began  tO'  use  movable-comb  hives  for  the 
first  time,  nor  waiS  my  earliest  experience 
with  modem  methods  a  very  encouraging 
one,  for,  as  I  knew  very  little  of  co^mb- 
f oundation,  etc. ,  I  got  a  friend  to    '  fit  me 


occupation  I  have  to  work  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  (Sundays  in- 
cluded), and  so  have  to  manage  as  best  I 
can  ;  but  my  good  wife  is  a  real  bee-man's 
helpmate  and  worker  in  the  craft — indeed, 
without  her  help  I  should  have  to  give  up 
either  my  work  or  my  bees. 

"  I  began  early  to  make  my  appearance 
on  the  show-bench,  and  was  very  protid 
on  winning  the  silver  medal  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire Agricultnral  Society  in  1902  and 
again  in  1903  for  sections  and  extracted 
honey  respectively. 

"  I  should  like  to  say  more,  but  these 
notes  are  already  long,  so  I  must  conclude 
by  wishing  our  Editors  success  in  their 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers." 
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{Correspondence  continued  from  page  434.) 

all  will  be  right.  No  loss  of  queens,  and 
many  half-suffocated  bees  on  the  ch^eese- 
cloth  when  shaking  will  have  come  round 
and  be  in  the  cluster  by  the  morning.  All 
you  will  have  to  do  is  to  raise  tho  top 
hive  gently  and  put  it  on  its  floor-board, 
and  you  will  not  find  a  bee  on  the  cloth. 
In  shaking  driven  bees  in  the  daytime 
I  very  often  find  them  scattering  over  the 
place,  entering  nearly  all  hives,  as  they 
are  strangers,  and  have  not  marked  their 
new  surroundings. — Jno.  Berry,  Llan- 
rwst,   October  26. 


"  A  ROTTEN  CASE  ABIDES  NO 
HANDLING." 

[5674.]  It  seemeth  to  me  that  this  quota- 
tion from  the  writings  of  my  great  pro- 
genitor fully  describes  the  strange  and  in- 
explicable conduct  of  such  as  do  at  present 
raise  their  voices  against  the  proposed 
schemio  for  the  extirpation  of  that  vile  bee- 
pest — foul  brood.  Every  practiser  of  that 
pleasant  j)astime,  apiculture,  must  readily 
acknowledge  there  is  "  Something  rotten  in 
the  State  of  Denmark,"  and  all  afflicted 
with  tliis  rottenness  v,'ould  be  ready  to  ex- 
claim,  "  Out,   d^ d  spot !   out,   I  say  !  " 

for,  too  frequently,  the  appearance  of  the 
scourge  calleth  forth  "  Curses  not  loud,  but 
deep."  After  onr  most  earnest  labours 
have  been  expended  on  our  hobby,  and  our 
purse-strings  well  drawn,  there  cometh  tlus 
"  frost,  this  chilling  frost,  that  checks  our 
buds  from  blowing."  "Sickness  is  catch- 
ing," if  a  trite,  is  a  true  saying.  Yet  many 
apiarians  would  leave  "  Nature  and  Sick- 
ness to  debate  it  at  their  leisure,"  forgetful 
that  "A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
which,  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot 
quench."  These  procrastinators  should 
remember  that  "  'Tis  better  playing  with  a 
lion's  whelp  than  with  an  old  one  dying," 
and  take  the  insidious  depredator  betimes, 
lest  his  growth  should  make  him  unmanage- 
able. Taken  in  the  bud,  it  seemeth  to  me, 
we  might  unitedly  succeed,  and  "  Out  of 
this  nettle-danger,  pluck  the  flower, 
safety  "  ;  for,  at  present,  the  individual  too 
frequently  finds  that,  after  all  his  anxious 
labour,  he  has  "  Scotch'd  the  snake,  not 
kill'd  it," 

Now,  the  vast  majority  hold  strongly 
that  compulsion  is  a  "  Consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for,"  wliile  the  small 
minority,  to  the  question,  "  Canst  thou  not 
minister  to  a  hive  diseased?"  answc:, 
"  The  patient  must  minister  to  himself." 
Will  says,  truly,  "  They  jest  at  scars  that 
never  felt  a  wound."  So  in  addition  to 
"  Tlie  thousand  natural  sliocks  that  bee-life 
is  heir  to,"  the  bees  have  to  go  on  suffering 
from  this  added  ill.  At  present,  therefore, 
those  burdened  with    this    trouble,     and 


carrying  on  apiculture  in  spite  of  its 
ravages,  are  "  like  the  bee  tolling  from 
every  flower  the  virtuous  sweets,  but  like 
the  bees,  are  murdered  for  their  pains,  i.e., 
their  labours  and  expense  go  unrewarded. 
Yet  these  pusillanimousi  do-nothings, 
although  they  see  on  every  side  that 
"Diseased  nature  breaks  forth  in  strange 
eruptions  "  of  this  fell  scourge,  prefer  to 
hug  it  to  their  bosoms,  and  in  acts,  if  not 
in  words,  cry,  "  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs." 

At  the  late  Conference,  all  the  arguments 
used  against  compulsion  seem,  to  a  plain, 
blunt  man  like  myself,  puerile,  and  it  ap- 
peareth  to  me  that  even  the  speakers  them- 
selves felt  their  weakness,  and  after  they 
were  done  exclaimed  sotto  voce :  "  Tut, 
tut,  they're  good  enough  to  toss,  they'll  fill, 
a  speech  as  well  as  a  better!  "  That  is 
where  they  attempt  toi  adduce  arguments, 
for  the  conduct  of  several  seemed  to  be 
thus — "  Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion ! 
Nay,  altho'  my  reasons  are  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries,  I  will  give  no  man  a  reason 
on  compulsion,  I."  Bee-brethren,  "Pitch, 
as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile." 
Avaunt !  it  may  b©  yonr  turn  next ! 

Thus  have  I,  as  on  countless  former  occa- 
sions, consulted  the  immortal  Will,  whose 
works  supply  a  text,  pat  for  evei"y  emer-^ 
gency,  and,  as  these  few  quotations  have 
consoled  my  mind  and  soothed  my  ruffled 
feelings,  I  give  them  to  your  readers,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  the  hope  that  these 
few  dissentient  voices  may  be  "  like  that  of 
the  cuckoo  in  June,  heard  but  not  re- 
garded."— Will  Shakespeare. 


REVIEWS   OF  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

By  "Nemo." 

Death  of  Michael  Amhrozic. — The  deiath 
of  this  widely-known  veteran  bee-keeper 
and  queen-breeder  at  Moistrana,  Carniola, 
is  recorded  in  the  German  bee  journals. 
As  a  dealer  in  Camiolan  bees.  Ambrosia 
occixpied  the  most  prominent  position,  and 
had  business  relations  not  only  with  bee- 
keepers in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  also 
in  America,  In  the  last  seventeen  years 
no  less  than  34,000  colonies  of  Camiolan 
btes  have  been  despatched  from  his  estab- 
lislament  all  over  the  Continent,  but 
mostly  to  Germany,  where  the  strict  busi- 
ness methods  of  Ambrozic  found  many 
edmirers.  He  was  a  regular  and  welcome 
attendant  at  *  he  congresses  of  the  German- 
Austro-Hungarian  Bee-keepers'    Society. 

Injurious  Honey-dew. — A  curions  in- 
stance of  loss  of  bees  was  described  in 
Bienenwirthschaftliclies  Zentralblatt  as  re- 
ported by  A.  Cornelius  at  the  meeting  of 
Oldenburg  bee-keepers.  Be  said  that  at 
the  village  of  Hamstrup  at  the  end  of 
June  and  beginning  of  July  warm  days 
were  followed  by  frosty  nights.     The  re- 
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suit  was  that  all  the  oak  trees  were 
covered  with  honey-dew,  which  was  eagerly- 
collected  by  the  bees,  and  as  a  consequence 
they  appeared  to  have  been  poisoned,  as 
the  mortality  was  so  great  that  the  colonies 
became  very  much  weakened.  Then  bees 
lost  the  power  to  fly  and  crawled  about 
only  to  die  in  from  four  to  six  hours.  He 
concludes  that  it  was  the  honey-dew  from 
the  oak  trees  that  poisoned  the  bees,  be- 
cause he  foixnd  a  large  ants'  nest  also 
poisoned,  whereas  ants  in  other  nests 
further  away  from  the  trees  had  not  been 
affected. 

The  Leipzigcr  Bicncnzcitung  recommends 
that  swarms  should  not  have  combs  or  foun- 
dation given  to  them,  but  be  encouraged  to 
build  combs.  If  the  swarm  supplied  with 
built-out  combs  does  store  more  honey  at 
the  beginning  than  the  one  that  has  to 
coaistruct  comb,  it  is  found  in  the  end  that 
the  latter  will  have  as  much  honey  stored 
as  the  former.  This  is  easily  explained, 
for  the  swarm  that  has  to  build  combs  de- 
velops greater  activity,  which  should  be  en- 
couraged and  not  suppressed.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  bee-keeper  to  allow  his 
swarms  to  construct  as  many  combs  as 
possible,  as  they  save  the  cost  of  founda- 
tion. Drawn-out  combs  and  comb  founda- 
tion should  only  be  resorted  to  when  the- 
flow  of  nectar  is  very  abundant,  and  when 
the  bees  begin  to  build  drone  comb. 
Comb  foundation  impressed  with  the  bases 
of  worker-cells  would  prevent  this. 

Bees  and  Grapes. — We  read  in  L'Aheille 
dc  I'Aisne  that  a  bee-keeper  at  Lagny,  who 
had  been  fined  by  the  magistrate  as  a 
result  of  the  complaint  of  a  neighbour  who 
complained  of  bees  damaging  the  grapes 
in  his  garden,  has  had  the  magistrate's 
decision  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Court  at  Meaux,  who  also  condemned  the 
lilaintiff  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  both  tlie 
first  suit  and  the  appeal.  These  are  the 
points  of  the  summing  up  :  — "  Whereas, 
first,  it  is  demonstrated  scientifically 
that^ — differing  from  wasps  and  hor- 
nets— the  mandibles  of  bees  are  not 
constructed  to  enable  them  to  per- 
forate grapesi ;  that  they  are  not  able  to 
gather  the  juice  except  in  those  berries 
that  are  already  perforated  by  birds  and 
insects,  or  split  by  the  temperature.  And, 
whereas  the  bees  could  not  have  caused  the 
appreciable  damage  ;  that,  in  fact,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  his  are  early 
table  grapes,  and  not  those  intended  for 
fermeoTitation ;  that  in  any  case  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  grapes  are  not  melliferous — 
that  is  to  say,  that  bees  are  not  eager  to 
collect  from  them,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  damage  done  to  the  complainant's 
grapes  had  been,  or  co'uld  have  been, 
caused  by  the  bees,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
might  have  been  done  by  birds  and  in- 
sects, etc." 


Queen  Bearing. — ^Pastor  Strauli  describes 
the  latest  methods  of  queen  rearing  on  the 
Swarthmore  plan  in  the  Allgcmeine  Zeit- 
ung  fiir  Bienenzucht,  illustrating  the 
article  with  woodcuts  lent  for  the  purpose 
by  the  British  Bee  Journal. 

Wax  Scales. — The  exudation  of  wax  and 
the  formation  of  the  scales  had  been 
known  for  a  long  time.  Formerly  it  was 
supposed  that  bees  collected  and  brought 
home  wax  that  they  found  ready-made  by 
Nature.  The  editor  of  the  Munchener  Bie- 
nerizeitung  jjoints  out  that  in  1691  Martin 
John  was  the  first  to  observe  the  exudation 
of  wax  from  the  abdomen  of  the  bee.  In 
1745  Hermann  Hornbostel  of  Hanover 
imentions  the  miatter  in  "  Hamburger 
Bibliothek."  In  1768  a  German  bee-keeper 
makes  the  same  discovery,  so  does  Duchet 
in  Freiburg  in  1771,  and  Wildman  in  Eng- 
land in  1779.  It  was,  however,  the  blind 
Huber  who  first  explained  the  phenome- 
non scientifically,  and  showed  that  wax 
was  produced  from  honey.  We  would  also 
add  that  Thorley  mentions  his  discovery 
of  wax  scales  in  1744,  and  Martin  John, 
we  believe,  made  the  discovery  in  1684. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Allgcmeine 
Zeitung  fur  BienenzucM  that  the  German 
Central  Bee-keepers'  Association  has 
twenty-two  provincial  associations  affiliated 
to  it,  numbering  altogether  34,747  mem- 
bers. A  meeting  of  tlie  delegates  was  held 
in  Berlin  on  October  4.  The  next  congress 
will  be  held  next  year  in  Danzig,  when  the 
Association  will  celebrate  its  twenty-five 
years  of  existence,  it  having  been  founded 
in  1880. 

Wasp's  Sting  Poison.— M.  A.  Wathelet 
says  in  Lc  Bucher  Beige  that  the  poison 
from  a  bee's  sting  must  be  different  from 
that  of  a  wasp.  Some  days  ago  he  took 
hold  of  a  small  wasp  that  was  trying  to 
get  into  one  of  his  liives,  which  stung 
his  finger.  The  pain  was  very  acute.  He 
rubbed  the  wound  to  get  out  the  poison, 
but  the  pain  was  not  eased.  An  hour  after- 
wards the  finger  was  very  much  swollen 
and  very  painful,  and  for  three  days  he  was 
not  able  to  bend  it.  He  says  he  has  had 
thousands  of  stings  from  bees  since  he  has 
cultivated  them,  but  has  never  felt  such 
pain.  He  would  prefer  fifty  stings  from 
bees  than  a  single  one  from  a  wasp. 
Ten  minutes  after  being  stung  by  a  bee 
he  does  not  even  feel  it,  but  feels  the 
effect  of  a  wasp's  sting  for  eight  days 
afterwards. 

Bee-keeping  in  Siberia. — There  is  an  in- 
teresting account  in  Praktischer  Wegwisser 
fiir  Bienenzucht  on  bee-keeping  in  Siberia. 
The  winter  begins  in  September  and  lasts 
until  May,  when  summer  sets  in,  there 
being  no  spring  or  autumn.  In  winter 
the  snow  is  often  ten  feet  deep,  so  that 
hives  are  sheltered  from  the  cold.  Lime 
trees  are  the  principal   source  of  honey, 
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and  there  are  seventeen  different  kinds, 
which  blossom  at  different  periods.  Most 
of  the  bee-keepers  make  a  living  out  of 
the  industry,  and  use  movable-frame  hives 
v/hich  are  separated  from  each  other,  so 
that  they  can  be  manipulated  from  any 
side.  Like  ours,  the  hives  have  covers 
and  stands,  which  usually  consist  of  fonr 
posts  driven  into  the  ground  for  the  floor- 
board to  rest  upon.  Only  strong  colonies 
of  about  15  lb.  weight  are  kept,  swarms 
.ind  casts  being  generally  united,  fre- 
quently as  many  as  five  or  seven  going  to 
make  up  one  colony,  after  having  taken 
away  the  queens  and  drones.  Decoy 
Ivives  are  suspended  in.  the  trees  to  catcli. 
vagi-ant  swarms.  (Jwing  to  the  intense 
heat  during  the  day  bees  do  not  go  out 
from  about  eleven  o'clock  until  it  gets 
cooler  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  apiaries  of  over  one  thousand 
hives,  and  that  a  good  hive  will  yield 
100  lb.  of  lioney,  which  sells  for  about  6d. 
a  pound. 

Victorian  Bee  Statistics.  —  We  find  in 
The  Australian  Bee  Bulletin  that  the  re- 
turns for  the  season  1903-4  have  just  been 
issued  by  the  Victorian  Government 
statist.  They  show  an,  increase  in  the 
number  of  bee-keepei's  of  1,207,  of  frame- 
hives  4,278,  box-hives  4,355,  but  a  decrease 
in  the  yield  of  honey  from,  frame-hives  of 
310,894  lb.,  from  box-hives  of  54,469  lb., 
and  of  beeswax  from  frame  and  box  hives 
of  4,028  lb.  The  average  yield  per  frame- 
hive  for  the  whole  State  is  a  little  over 
30  lb.,  aaid  per  box-hive  slightly  over 
11  lb.,  as  compared  with  an  average  yield 
per  frame-hive  of  50  lb.,  and  per  box-hive 
of  17  lb.,  for  the  season  1902-3,  or  a  de- 
crease of  average  of  29  lb.  and  6  lb.  respec- 
tively. The  following  are  the  returns  for 
the  last  two  years  :  — 

Bees- 
Bee-       Bee-  Honey.      wax. 
Season,   keepers,   hives.  lb.  lb. 
1902-3    4,402      32,126      1,199,331      23,061 
1903-4    5,609      40,759         833,968      18,979 


Erratum. — In  last  week's  "Reviews," 
page  427,  by  a  printer's  error,  Professor 
Cook's  name  is  spelled  Cork. 


^nxm  and  '^t^lm. 


[3605.]  Dealing  with  Foul  Brood. — I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  foul  brood  broke  out 
among  my  bees  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
I  hatl  twenty-one  stocks  at  the  time,  and 
thought  they  were  all  perfectly  healthy  till 
the  expert  called  and  noticed  two  hives 
that  were  not  supered,  and  on  examination 


it  was  found  they  were  aifected  with  the 
disease.  I  had  not  pulled  the  hives  about 
early  in  the  season  any  more  than  I  was 
compelled,  and  they  seemed  to  be  breed- 
ing all  right.  I  have  kept  bees  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  never  had  the 
slightest  sign  of  disease  before.  After 
finding  out  the  trouble  I  thoroughly  over- 
hauled every  stock  without  delay,  and 
found  nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  more  or 
less  affected.  I  then  bumed  seven  of  the 
stocks  outright,  and  thoroughly  disinfected 
the  hives.  This  done  my  intention  was  ta 
shake  the  bees,  off  all  combs  of  the  others, 
and  treat  them  as  driven  bees  this  autumn  ; 
but  I  now  ask  :  "What  is  the  use  of  doing 
this  when,  as  I  believe,  tJie  disease  is 
located  not  above  150  yards  from  my 
apiary  ?  I  know  there  were  eleven  skeps 
in  the  place  two  or  three  years  agoi,  but 
this  spring  there  were  left  alive  only  one 
strong  stock  and  two  very  weak  ones.  All 
the  other  skeps  in  which  the  bees  had 
died  of  the  disease  were  left  about  in  the 
garden.  I  asked  the  owner  how  the  bees 
were  doing,  and  was  told  there  were  only 
three  stocks  left,  as  someone's  bees  robbed 
theirs  clean  out  last  autumn  ;  so  you  can 
guess  where  mine  got  foul  brood  from.  I 
offered  2s.  6d.  for  the  empty  hives  and 
rubbish  to  burn,  but  this  was  refused. 
Since  then  a  stray  swarm  has  taken  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  skeps.  I  offered  £1 
for  the  bees  that  were  still  left  alive,  but 
this  offer  was  also  refused.  I  therefore 
ask  :  What  can  I  do  ?  It  seems  useless  for 
me  to  start  burning  mine  and  renew  my 
stocks,  seeing  tliat  they  would  be  as  bad 
as  ever  next  season.  I  am  only  a  labour- 
ing man,  and  the  extra  expense  of  renew- 
ing after  loss  of  the  seven  stocks  already 
burned  is  a  serious  matter,  and  therefore 
comes  rather  heavy,  so  I  fed  up  with 
medicated  syrup,  and  am  going  to  use 
naphthol  beta  when  making  candy  for 
winter,  and  will  hope  for  betier  luck  next 
spring.  I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — 
Hopeful,  Essex,  October  28. 

Reply. — It  is  now  too'  late  for  remedial 
measures.  Your  only  coui'se  short  of  de- 
struction, therefore,  is  to  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  hatching  brood  in  early 
spring,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  may 
be  desirable  at  that  time. 

[3606.]  Starting  Bee-keeping. — As  a  new 
reader  of  the  .  B.B.J.  I  should  feel  much 
obliged  for  a  word  of  advice  in  the  B.B.J. 
on  the  following.  Last  Aiigust  I  made  a 
frame-hive  and  bought  a  lot  of  driven 
bees,  which  latter  were  housed  on  eight 
frames  fitted  with  half-sheets  of  comb- 
foundation.  The  bees  now  seem  to  be 
doing  well.  I  have  since  made  five  more 
hives,  and  wish  to  set  them  stocked  with 
bees  next  spring.  My  question  therefore 
is — How  and  when  should  I  get  the  bees  ? 
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My  idea  being  to  get  some  surplus  honey- 
next  year  if  possible.  1.  Hhould  I  pur- 
chase swarms,  or  is  it  better  to  buy  stocks 
on  frames?  2.  What  would  be  about  the 
cost  of  a  swarm  or  stock?  I  am  only  a 
beginner  at  bee-keeping,  this  being  my 
first  attempt.  Do  you  think  six  hives  too 
many  for  me  to  start  with?  I  have  your 
"Guide  Book,"  also  "  Simmins'  "Modern 
Bee  Farm."  Of  course  these  books  will 
help  me  to  manage  bees  when  I  have  read 
them  up  this  winter.  I  send  name,  etc., 
and  sign — Novice  Eatfokd,  Staffs,  Octo- 
ber 31. 

Revly. — 1.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of 
choice,  though  stocks  on  frames,  if  pur- 
chased early,  will  be  more  likely  to  yield 
surplus  honey  next  year  than  swarms.  2. 
As  regards  prices,  they  vary  so  much  that 
you  iiad  better  consult  our  advertising 
pages  in  the  season.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  sometimes  better  to  buy  from  a  re- 
liable dealer  who  may  charge  a  little  more, 
but  is  m  some  degree  responsible  for  what 
he  sells.  3.  As  you  have  five  empty 
hives  you  might  stock  two  of  them  with 
bees  on  frames,  and  buy  a  strong  natural 
swarm  at  the  end  of  May  for  one  other 
keeping  two  hives  on  hand  for  emer- 
gencies. This  would  be  as  many  as  are 
safe  for  a  beginner  to  manage  in  his  first 
setison    of    bee-management. 


COMB    OR    EXTRACTED    HONEY— 
WHICH  ?— II. 
By  C.  P.  Dadant.  , 
(Continued    from    pige   217.) 

In  the  previous  article,  I  stated  that  in 
a  large  apiary  swarms  were  not  wanted. 
We  had  another  reason  for  not  wanting 
swarms.  Ever  since  1872,  or  for  over 
thirty  years,  we  have  had  out-apiaries.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  hire  help  to  take 
care  of  out-apiaries,  neither  does  it  always 
pay  to  hire  some  one  on  purpose  to  catch 
swarms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  on 
whose  land  the  out-apiary  is  located  often 
has  no  time  to  attend  to  the  swarms,  for 
they  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
every  able-bodied  person  has  his  or  her 
hands  full.  There  is  the  corn  to  plough, 
the  wheat  to  harvest  and  the  hayfield  to 
care  for.  So,  many  swarms  are  lost.  It  was 
thus  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  us  to 
have  a  method  of  management  by  which 
swarming  could  be,  if  not  entirely  avoided, 
at  least  decreased  very  materially.  Thus 
we  had  strong  leaning  towards  the  method 
which  would  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sult.    These  conditions  still  remain. 

Another  reason  with  us  for  preferring 
extracted  honey  is  the  great  ease  with 
which   it  may  be  handled.     Thirty  years 


ago  our  roads  were  much  worse  than  they 
are  at  present,  though  we  cannot  make 
a  very  great  boast  as  yet  of  their  condition. 
But  apiaries  along  the  Mississippi  are  often 
placed  in  locations  that  are  difficult  of 
access,  among  steep  hillsides  where  roads 
are  of  the  worst  description  that  one  can 
imagine.  For  year's  we  had  an  apiary 
located  at  the  top  of  a  hill  half  way  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Warsaw,  and  the 
road  between  the  two  cities  was  nothing 
but  rocks  or  mire.  Comb  honey  needs  very 
careful  handling,  and  the  jostling  over 
rough  roads  easily  damages  it,  while  ex- 
tracted honey,  in  barrels  or  in  cans,  may 
be  hauled  up  and  down  the  roughest  hills 
without  danger  of  damage  to  anything  but 
the  vehicle,  if  the  load  be  too  heavy. 
Shipping  of  either  kind  also  shows  the 
same  advantages  for  extracted  honey.  The 
apairists  who  are  on  a  main  line  of  rail- 
road, so  that  there  are  no  changes  of  cars 
between  the  loading  at  the  station  and  the 
unloading  in  the  large  city,  take  the  mini- 
mum risk  ;  but  we  had  the  bad  luck  of 
being  on  a  way  station,  and  could  not 
reach  the  big  city  without  at  least  one 
change  of  cars,  unless  the  honey  had  been 
shipped  in  carlots.  So  we  always  had 
more  or  less  breakage  and  leakage  when 
shipping  comb  honey  away.  This  gave 
chances  for  disagreements  with  consignees 
or  commission  men.  The  only  way  in 
which  we  had  well  succeeded  in  transport- 
ing our  honey  safely  was  by  Mississippi 
river  boats  to  St.  Louis.  But  the  St. 
Louis  market,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
proven  one  of  the  cheapest  markets  in  the 
world.  I  can  hardly  say  why,  unless  it  is 
because  much  inferior  honey  from  the 
South  has  found  its  way  there  and  spoiled 
the  market. 

With  extracted  honey,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  never  had  any  loss,  outside  of  the 
occasional  stealing  of  a  canful  by  some 
unscrupulous  railroad  hand.  Well- 
selected  barrels  or  well-nailed  tin-can  cases 
have  proven  safe  packages  for  the  trans- 
portation of  our  honey  even  from  here  to 
Paris,  France.  To  ship  small  cans  or  pails 
with  lid,  we  ma-ke  boxes  that  cannot  be 
turned  over,  with  a  handle  across  the  top 
just  as  for  a  basket.  Yet  comb  honey  is 
now  packed  so  that  it  will  stand  a  great 
deal  of  rough  usage,  and  the  objections 
which  I  indicate  do  not  have  as  much 
weight  to-day  as  they  had  years  ago. 

Keeping  the  honey  over  from  one  year 
to  another  is  another  point  which  argues 
strongly  in  favour  nf  the  honey  without  the 
comb.  I  have  never  seen  honey  m  the 
comb  a  year  old'  or  more  that  could  be 
sold  at  as  good  a  price  as  new  honey. 
The  changes  of  temperature  are  not  good 
for  it,  and  I  think  there  are  very  few  bee- 
keepers who  keep  comb  honey  in  any 
quantity   from    one   year  to    another.      If 
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it  is  kept  in  a  warm  dry  place  it  will 
do  best,  but  somehow  it  will  show  its  age 
and  will  be  less  saleable. 

Extracted  honey  may  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  if  it  is  kept  in  the  dark 
and  in  tight  vessels,  provided  it  was  suffi- 
ciently ripe  when  put  up.  This  is  of  great 
value.  In  good  seasons  we  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  a  large  crop.  The 
season  is  ar)t  to  have  been  successful  for 
many  others  also,  in  our  section.  The 
price  of  honey  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
less,  and  it  has  never  been  my  policy  to 
sell  my  crop  at  once  at  the  best  price  I 
could  get,  unless  that  price  was  sufficient 
in  my  estimation.  I  want  for  my  honey  as 
fair  a  price  as  it  is  possible  to  get,  and  it  is 
often  necessary  to  keep  it,  a  part  of  the 
crop  at  least,  for  a  year  or  more. 

During  the  eighties  we  had  a  number  of 
good  crops  in  succession,  and  our  honey 
was  of  the  very  best  quality.  I  remember 
that  at  that  time  it  was  About  four  years 
before  we  reached  the  bottom  of  our  pile 
of  barrels  full  of  honey.  We  were  thus 
able  to  get  our  price  during  a  season  of 
scarcity.  I  believe  that  all  producers  of 
comb  honey  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
would  have  been  bad  policy  to  keep  comb 
honey  so  long.  But  the  extracted  honey, 
well  ripened,  and  in  a  dry  store-room, 
would  keep  as  good  as  fresh.  A  gain  of 
one-third  in  value  between  the  price  of 
the  crop  in  a  season  of  plenty,  and  the 
price  of  this  same  crop  in  a  season  of 
scarcity,  is  well  worth  considering,  espe- 
cially if  we  think  of  the  fact  that  you 
keep  your  trade  if  you  can  supply  the 
customers  when  no  one  else  can. 

Perhaps  the  readers  will  think  that  I 
am  too  partial  to  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey  ;  that  a  number  of  my  ob- 
jections will  not  apply  in  their  case.  I 
am  not  trying  to  win  them  over  to  my 
side,  I  am  just  stating  things  as  they  have 
appeared  to  me,  as  they  appear  to  me  yet. 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  following  of 
the  prodiiction  of  extracted  honey  by  any 
one  but  our  own  selves.  I  mean  to  show 
both  sides  of  the  question  as  I  see  them, 
and  let  the  reader  make  his  choice,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so. 

I  have  still  more  arguments  and  facts  to 
present  in  a  further  article. 

American  Bee  Journal. 


PRESS   CUTTINGS. 

KILLED    BY    STING    OF    A    WASP. 

A  coachman  named  Fisher,  who  worked 
for  Mr.  Compton  Rickett,  M.P.  for  Scar- 
borough, recently  died  at  his  employer's 
country  seat  at  East  Hoathly,  near  Lewes, 
as  the  result  of  a  wasp  sting.  He  swal- 
lowed the  insect  with  some  beer,  and  his 


throat  was  so  badly   stung   that  he  was 
suffocated. — Daily  Chronicle. 

CTTRE   FOB,  WASP    STINGS. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard.) 
Sir, — Having  heard  of  two  deaths  from 
wasp  stings  in  the  throat  during  the  last 
few  days,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  pub- 
lish in  the  Standard  a  fact  which  I  read  in 
your  columns  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  have  several  times  since  proved  to /be 
true — i.e.,  that  the  juice  of  pulp  of  an 
onion  instantly  removes  the  poison  of  both 
wasp  and  bee  stings.  The  gentleman  who 
wrote  to  your  paper  twenty  years  ago 
had  taken  a  wasp  into  his  mouth  while 
drinking  a  glass  of  beer,  just  as  one  of 
the  victims  did  this  week ;  and  by  chew- 
ing onion  at  once,  and  keeping  the  pulp 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  swallowing 
slowly,  no  swelling  whatever  resulted,  and 
his  life  was  saved. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  stung  by 
a  bee  on  the  temple,  just  where  the  nerves 
centre.  I  went  to  the  onion  bed,  cut  one 
asunder,  and  rubbed  in  the  juice  ;  then,  to 
make  doubly  certain,  scraped  a  little  onion 
and  iDut  it  on  the  spot  as  a  poultice  for 
an  hour,  and  the  result  was  no  swelling 
at  all,  or  pain  after  the  first  few  minutes. 
No  one  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  this 
remedy  has  ever  heard  of  it — not  even  an 
old  "  swarm-taker "  in  the  country,  to 
whom  I  ministered,  knew  the  full  value' 
and  virtue  of  the. onion. — I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  Green. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers 


Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addrefses  of  manufac 
turers  or  correspondentg,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  at  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
vnsh  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  im  to  go  to  press  in  advana  of  the  date  oj 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 


Beginner  (Cambs.).  —  Granulated  Honey 
in  Combs. — There  axe  no  means  of  re- 
liquefying  honey  that  has  granulated  in 
combs  other  than  by  melting  the  latter 
along  with  the  honey  and  removing  the 
cake  of  wax  from  the  surface.  If  care- 
fully done,  by  placing  the  combs — after 
slicing  them  up — in  an  earthenware 
vessel  and  immersing  the  latter  in  a 
second  vessel  containing  hot  water,  then 
beating  until  the  contents  are  thoroughly 
melted  without  burning. 

*44.*  Some    Queries   and  Replies,    not   being 
urgent,  are  held  over  till  next  week.]  BOfiksi^';^^ 
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(To  the  Editors,  British  Bee  Journal.) 


"THE   IRISH   BEE   GUIDE." 

AMENDE    HONORABLE. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  desire  to  express  my  regret 
that  in  the  preface  to  my  book,  "  The  Ii-ish 
Bee  Guide,"  I  did  not,  as  I  should  have 
done,  express  my  acknowledgment  to  Mr. 
T.  W.  Cowan  for  the  information  and 
teaching  contained  in  his  standard  works, 
'The  Honey  Bee  and  The  British  Bee- 
heepers'  Guide  Bonk,  to  which  I  owe,  in 
a  large  measure,  what  I  know  of  beesi  and 
bee-keeping.  I  also  desire  to  express  my 
regret  that  I  have  (under  a  misconception 
of  my  right  to  reproduce  them)  used  cer- 
tain illustrations  from  these  copyright 
works  without  first  obtaining  his  permis- 
sion. I  need  hardly  say  that  I  deeply 
regret  having  infringed  Mr.  Cowan's 
rights,  and  that  he  may  rely  upon  it  that, 
now  I  am  better  informed  as  to  the  law  of 
the  matter,  I  shall  take  every  care  that  no 
further  infringement  occurs,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge the  generosity  of  Mr.  Cowan's 
behaviour  in  overlooking  my  error. 
Yours  tinily, 

J.    G.    DiGGES. 

The  Editor*  do  not  hold  t7i«nM<lve«  responMU  for  tht 
ppinions  expressed  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
be  taken  of  anonymous  communtcotions,  and  corrt- 
tpondenta  art  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  necet- 
larilyfor  publicition,  but  as  o  gitarontee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  sHouid  be  drown  on  seporate  pieces  of  paper, 
W"  do  not  imdertnke  to  r«tum  rejected  communicottons. 

•»•  In  order  to  faeilitate  n/erenee,  Corretpond&nta, 
tehen  speaking  qfany  letter  or  query  previously  inaerted, 
wiU  oblige  by  meritioning  the  number  of  the  letter  a*  «>«» 
a»  the  page  on  vhieh  it  appears, 

Communieations  relating  to  the  littrary  department, 
mports  of  Associations,  Shows.  Meetings,  Echoes,  Queries, 
Bookiifor  Review,  de.,  mv^t  be  addressed  only  to  "The 
EoiTOKS  of  the  '  British  Bee  Journal,'  10,  Buckingham- 
itreet.  Strand,  London,  W.C."  All  Itutiness  communi- 
eations relating  to  advertisements.  Ac. ,  must  be  aililressed 
in  "  Thk  Manager,  •  British  Bee  Journal '  OjS^ce,  10, 
Buekingham-etreet,  Strand,  London.  W.C." 

AMONG  THE  BEES. 

"a  well-appointed  commonavealth." 

PART   I. 

"Creatures  that  by  a  law  in  Nature  tfach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  Kingdom. 

[5675.]  I  look  on  this  model  community 
in  a  spirit  of  wonder  and  awe.  Everything 
is  so  perfect.     Laws  are  so  beneficent,  yet 


so  inexorable ;  so  kind,  yet  so  ruthless. 
Every  citizen  is  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
every  other,  and  each  works  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole  ;  but  the 
unit,  as  such,  has  no  rights.  All  the 
claims  it  could  assert  are  made 
subservient  to  the  greatest  good  of  the 
gi'eatest  number,  which  means  the  whole 
community ;  and  each  single  unit  drops 
out  of  the  race  as  quietly  and  as  little 
missed  as  when,  in  a  wind-swept  wood, 
the  leaves  drop  in  their  thousands  to  be 
trodden  under  foot.  But,  I  remember, 
each  leaf  has  performed  its  individual 
duty,  and  so  has  each  bee.  Duty  done, 
death  follows  ;  and  so  it  has  gone  on,  and 
will  go  on  eternally.  But  the  i-ace  abides  ; 
the  community  endures,  nay,  multiplies 
and  increases.  Let  us  dwell  shortly  on 
several  features  of  this  commonwealth, 
which  form  an  entrancing  study  for  all 
true  lovers  of  Apis  mrllifiea. 

Their  Laios. — We,  in  our  short-sighted 
way,  lay  down  certain  rules  and  say  that 
the  bees  should  conform  to  them,  forgetful 
that  they  are  guided  by  laws  beyond  our 
ken.  Ther-efore,  how  often  do  we  discover 
that  our  fondest  anticipations  are  falsified, 
and  that  some  wiser  guide  than  we  could 
prove  so  directs  those  wise  and  far-seeing 
creatures  that  they  act  contrary  to  our 
anticipations,  but  yet  in  such  a  way  that 
good  follows  and  not  evil.  It  is  only  one 
more  i^roof  that  our  wisdom  is  not  infinite, 
but  that  more  exists  in  their  rule  and 
government  than  is  known  to  us,  or  than 
quite  fits  into  our  ideas  of  ethics.  We  try 
to  account  for  these  chances  and  changes 
by  rules  applicable  to  ajid  guiding  human 
beings,  forgetful  the  while  that  such  laws 
cannot  apply  in  a  state  where  the  very 
elements  of  existence  are  so  different. 
How  often,  then,  do  we  find  that  to  suc- 
ceed we  must  conform  with  their  laws,  and 
not  they  with  ours. 

Their  Government. — Nature  displays  no 
fairer  picture  or  more  perfect  plan  than 
the  government  of  this  commonwealth  of 
bees,  with  its  mystic  but  well-regulated 
laws,  working  to  one  common  end,  and  re- 
sulting in  perfect  felicity.  It — the  unit — 
is  but  the  type  or  symbol  of  something 
great  and  mighty,  for  the  common  care  and 
comfort  is  as  dear  to  each  bee  as  it  is  to  the 
teeming  thousands  which  constitute  the 
vast  community.  And  that  one  spot  in  all 
the  world  where  all  their  fondest  affec- 
tions are  centred,  and  around  which 
every  thought  and  interest  of  their  beins; 
is  concentrated,  is  ideal  in  its  internal 
arrangements.  Unity  in  thought  and  in- 
tent, as  well  as  in  every  act  and  deed,  is  the 
secret  of  their  strength.  No  individual 
can  stand  alone,  and  no  single  bee  isolated 
can  exist,  for  all  are  but  links  in  a  great 
continuous  chain.  The  links  may  change, 
but  the  chain  endures.  Each  unit  of  the 
community  has  entered  into  a  state  which 
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is  an  inheritance  from  its  ancestors,  and 
the  colony  exists  from  the  labours  of  these 
ancestors,  wlio  went  on  toiling  and  ac- 
cumulating, knowing  that  others  would 
fenter  into  their  heritage. 

Their  Inheritance. — Without  this  spirit, 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, the  whole  fabric  would  cease  to  be. 
The  existing  bees  are  the  children  of  Hope, 
because  their  forerunners  toiled.  Those 
ancestors,  remote  or  recent,  laboured,,  and 
these  now  existing  have  entered  into  the 
fruits  of  their  labours.  We  here  see  the 
totality  of  life  in  the  light  of  a  vast 
Tinity,  and  it  pregpnts  itself  to  our  vision 
as  a  majestic  oneness  through  every  part  of 
which  runs  the  mystic  bond  of  kinship, 
and  a  heritage  of  wise  laws ;  an  admirable 
government,  a  perfect  division  of  labour,  a 
■<vonderful  combination  of  effort,  a  far- 
seeing  hoarding  up  of  accumulated  stores, 
a  prescient  provision  for  renewing  the  line 
of  succession,  all  of  which  have  not  only  to 
lie  kept  up  unimpaired  by  the  present 
denizens  of  the  hive,  but  handed  down  in- 
tact to  future  generations.  It  is  written 
that  no  man  liveth  unto  himself  alone,  and 
ihost  certainly  no  bee  liveth  unto,  qr  for, 
itself,  but  for  all  other  bees  now  in,  or  to 
be  in,  the  hive  of  which  it  is  a  unit. 

Their  Discipline. — Each  bee  is  born,  not 
into  a  chaotic  crowd,  but  into  an  organised 
industrial  ai-my,  of  which,  even  from  the 
Very  first,  it  forms  an  integral  part,  a 
producing  unit,  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  whole.  The  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  is  the  veiy  foundation 
On  which  the  whole  superstructure  of  this 
iinique  government  is  based  and  built  up. 
Each  insect,  in  its  own  proper  jjerson,  is 
as  necessary  to  the  progress  and  well-being 
of  the  community  as  any  other  of  the  many 
thousands,  and  as  its  welfare  is  bound  up 
iii  that  of  the  state,  it  is  well  that  it,  and 
the  others,  should  plan  and  labour  for  that 
which  is  for  tlie  good  of  the  individual,  as 
■(veil  as  of  the  organic  whole.  Every  single 
citizen  has  a  share  in  shaping  the  nation's 
destiny  and  polity  ;  but  it,  again,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  inexorable  law  which  makes  it 
but  a  part  of  the  social  whole,  so  that  each 
is  satisfied  with  the  result  which  works  for 
the  good  of  the  colony,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, we  have  this  organised  army  of 
toilers  subjecting  themselves  to  self-im- 
iiosed  discipline  of  the  most  rigid  sort. 

Their  Work. — Labour  is  an  inherited  in- 
stinct with  them,  for  their  ancestors  toiled 
from  the  first  of  time,  and  this  indefatig- 
kble  and  persistent  spirit  of  industry  has 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  so  that  their  descendants  have 
acquired  it  as  an  inborn  heritaofe.  No 
single  bee  can  rest  in  a  state  of  idleness, 
which  is  a  trait  altogether  alien  to  its 
character.  Labour,  incessant  and  pro- 
longed, is  its  greatest  blessing,  for 
it  Isnows  that  by  its  industry  alone  can  tlie 


colony  TO  on  existing.  "  Time  is  fleeting," 
even  for  a  bee,  and  it  acts  as  if  it  knew 
that  its  short  span  of  life  must  soon  draw 
to  a  close,  and  that- duty  calls  on  it  in  loud 
and  clarion  tones  to  labour  while  it  can, 
for  soon  the  sands  of  its  hour-glass  will 
run  down.  I  doubt  not  it  knows  it  will 
not  reap  where  it  has  sown,  but  the  spirit 
of  Jjeredity  again  shows  it  that  others  will 
enter  on  the  heritage  it  may  leave  behind, 
as  it  itself  came  into  possession  of  the 
labours  of  past  generations  existing  before 
its  time.— D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 

(To  he  continued.) 


BEE-JOTTINGS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

[5676.]  Betrospective.— It  is  interesting 
sometimes  to  compare  results  which  have 
"  materialised  "  with  results  which  had 
been  anticij)ated  at  an  earlier  period.  In 
this  way  one's  judgment  can  be  tested, 
and  additional  knowledge  acquired  for 
future  guidance.  Mine  is  but  a  small 
apiary  ;  my  experience  therefore  rests  upon 
a  limited  basis,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in 
concluding  that  hives  which  need  no  spring 
feeding  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be 
those  which  will  give  best  results  in  the 
honey  harvest.  My  note-book,  carefully 
kept,  enables  me  to  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion. Further,  I  gather  that  it  does  not 
matter  whether  such  food  be  honey,  or 
good  sugar  syrup,  so  long  as  there  is 
plenty  of  it  available.  I  have  never  done 
any  re-queening  of  stocks^ — that  I  leave  to 
the  bees  themselves  ■ — •  but  I  find  that  my 
stocks  rarely  swarm  with  a  queen  of  less 
than  two  yeai's  old.  This  year  the  only 
two  swarms  I  had  were  headed  by  1901 
queens,  and  these  swarms  were  so  large 
that  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  to  super-  - 
sede  queens  every  two  years  is  to  waste 
excellent  material  in  many  instances. 

My  first  swarm  came  off  on  May  25.  I 
placed  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
leaving  the  parent  stock  close  by  for  three 
days  and  then  removing  it  to  a  distance  so 
that  the  swarm  might  get  all  flying  bees. 
This  swarm  yielded  64  lb.  of  surpkis,  and 
the  old  stock  44  lb.,  the  honey  from  both 
being  of  first-class  quality.  Swarm  No.  2 
came  off  on  June  25,  five  weeks  after  the 
first  super  was  given,  which  shows  that 
room  in  advance  of  requirements  will  not 
always  prevent  swarming.  In  the  case  of 
this  swarm,  I  gave  them  two  frames  of 
brood  from  the  parent  stock,  and  the  posi-  . 
tion  occupied  by  the  lattei'.  removing  the 
old  hive  to  a  new  location  at  once.  I  also ' 
gave  to  the  swarm  the  super  from  the  old 
stock.  UiJon  lifting  the  quilts  at  9  p.m. 
on  the  night  of  hiving,  I  found  the  super 
packed  with  bees  into  every  corner.  Two 
days  later  I  gave  them  a  second  super 
which  they  also  filled.     From  this  swarm 
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I  got  82  lb.  of  splendid  honey,  besides 
leaving  a  brood-nest  thoroughly  well 
stocked  with  natural  food.  The  policy  of 
removing  the  old  stock  to  a  new  site  and 
giving  the  swann  the  old  position  seems 
amply  justified.  I  get  no  "casts"  from 
such  stocks. 

Honey  ,7rtJ\s.— What  a  splendid  opening 
there  is  for  the  man  who  will  really  supply 
a  16  oz.  honey  jar!  I  sent  an  order  last 
spring  for  a  large  quantity  of  jars  to  an 
advertiser  whose  advertisement  stated  that 
his  jars  held  exactly  1  lb.  Imagine  my  an- 
noyance when  I  found  that  18  oz.  was 
nearer  their  capacity  than  16  oz.  I  cannot 
afford  to  give  more  than  16  oz.  to  the  pound, 
and  hence  had  to  weigh  each  one  separ- 
ately. Her©  was  double  work,  and  an  un- 
satisfactory appearance  about  the  finished 
article  through  the  honey  not  reaching  the 
cap.  It  surely  is  as  easy  a  matter  to  make 
a  jar  of  the  proper  si^e  as  to  make  it  one- 
eighth  too  large.  A  screw-cap  that  really 
fits  comfortably  is  also  a  great 
desideratum. 

Prospcdive. — I  have  followed  with  great 
interest  the  discussion  on  foul  brood  legis- 
lation, and  think  that  a  Bill  dealing  with 
the  question  is  now  within  the  region  of 
jDractical  politics.  It  is  to  be  looped  that, 
if  introduced,  it  will  be  energetically  car- 
ried through  and  placed  upon  the  Statute 
Book  during  next  Session.  When  the 
time  comes  every  bee-keeper  should  write 
,  tO'  the  M.P.  who  represents  the  constitu- 
ency in  which  he  lives,  asking  him  to  sup- 
port the  Bill.  County  Councillors  also 
will  need  to  be  approached  and  interested 
in  the  matter,  if  the  measure  is  to  become 
operative  when  secured.  I  trust  the  Bill, 
when  it  comes,  may,  in  operation,  disarm 
the  opposition  of  its  adversaries,  and  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  its  friends. — W.  H., 
Brilley,  Wliitney-on-Wye. 


FOUL  BROOD  IN   CHESHIRE. 

[5677.]  I  find  from  a  letter  in  B.B.J,  of 
October  27  (page  426)  that  I  am  credited 
with  having  described  the  state  of  foul 
brood  in  Cheshire  as  being  "  in  such  a  form 
as  few  counties  can  have  ever  seen."  I 
now  write  to  say  that  was  certainly  not  the 
meaning  I  intended  to  convey.  My  re- 
marks were  intended  to  apply  to  some 
parts  of  Cheshire,  and  not  indiscriminately 
to  the  whole  county,  which,  speaking 
generally,  will  probably  compare  favour- 
ably with  other  counties.  It  may  bo  of 
interest  if  I  give  you  an  abstract  from  a 
district  report,  compiled  from  the  returns 
of  an  expert's  tour  in  a  piece  of  country 
about  12  miles  long  and  four  wide,  and  to 
those  lucky  bee-keepers  not  troubled  with 
the  pest  it  may  serve  to  impart  some  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  troubles  of  bee- 
keeping in  such  a  district  are  really  like. 


I  may  say  the  report  embraces  the  results 
of  visits  paid  to  thirty -five  bee-keepers- — 
members  and  non-members— located  with- 
in the  area  referred  to. 

1.  Ten  stocks ;  four  badly  infected  (to 
be  destroyed),  others  healthy. 

2.  Two  stocks  ;  both  in  fair  order. 

3.  Eight  stocks  ;  five  rotten  with  disease 
(to  be  destroyed),  others  healthy. 

4.  Eight  stocks ;    all  healthy. 

5.  Three  stocks ;  healthy,  but  nearly 
dead  from  lack  of  food. 

6.  Four  stocks ;  one  slightly  infected, 
the  others  good. 

7.  Twenty  stocks ;  healthy  as  far  as 
could  see. 

8.  Two  stocks ;  did  not  wish  to  have 
them  examined. 

9.  Nine  stocks  ;  all  healthy  ;  two  stocks 
just  dead  from  starvation. 

10.  Four  stocks  ;  all  healthy. 

11.  Five  stocks  ;  one  stock  slightly  in- 
fected, burnt  two  combs.     . 

12.  Twelve  stocks  ;  too  cold  to  be.  ex- 
amined ;  healthy  last  year. 

13.  Four  stocks  ;   all  healthy;  '    , 

•     14.  One  stock  ;  healthy,  but  very  weak. 

15.  Two  stocks;  one'  infected;  two 
frames  destroyed. 

16.  Three  stocks ;  all  healthy  and  well- 
kept. 

17.  Two  stocks  ;  one  slightly  infected, 
burnt  comb  ;  others  well  cared  for. 

18.  One  stock  ;  healthy. 

19.  Three  stocks ;  three  slightly  in- 
fected :   btirnt  combs. 

20.  Three  stocks  ;  one  infected,  burnt 
three  combs. 

21.  Two  stocks  ;  one  rotten  with  disease, 
burnt  everything ;  other  stock  in  splen- 
did condition.   ' 

22.  Two  stocks ;  one  slightly  infected, 
cut  out  diseased  cells  ;  other  stock  good. 

23.  One  stock  ;  healthy  and  strong. 

24.  Five  stocks  ;  one  slightly  infected  ; 
others  healthy. 

25.  One  stock  ;   healthy. 

26.  Seven  stocks ;  all  healthy  and 
strong.    ■ 

27.  Two  stocks  ;  one  rotten  with  disease 
(to  be  destroyed) ;  other  stock  healthy. 

28.  Fourteen  stocks ;  ten  absolutely 
rotten  with  disease  (all  to  be  desfeoyed) ; 
other  four  stocks  healthy. 

Of  the  remaining  seven,  not  enuttierated 
in  list,  six  were  non-members,  who  de- 
clined to  have  their  hives  examined,  and 
refused  the  expert's  offer  of  help.  The 
other  one  also  declined  expert's  help  ; 
had  disease  in  his  hives  last  year. 

The  above  list  includes  apiaries  kept  by 
people  in  all' conditions  of  life,  and  to  me 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  those 
who  oppose  any  form  of  compulsion  would 
propose  to  sa^tisfactorily  'deal,  with  such  a 
district  and  protect  the  innocent,  from  the 
wilful  neglect  of  their  neighbours.     I  ad- 
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mit     that    my     efforts    have     failed. — E. 
Percy  Hinde,  Liverpool,  November  1. 


PBICE     OF     HONEY. 

[5678.]  Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Farmer  (5644,  page  387),  re  j)rice  of  honey, 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  expect  the  adver- 
tisement columns  of  the  B.B.J,  to  be 
closed  against  all  honey  for  sale  except 
that  fit  for  table  use.  I  have  bought  Eng- 
lish honey  at  from  3d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  from 
one  apiarist  through  its  pages,  and  each 
lot  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  wliich  it 
viras  required.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
may  be  justly  complained  of  is  that  foreign 
honey  can  be  sold  as  English.  The  only 
remedy  at  present  against  this  is  to  obtain 
a  written  guai*antee  from  the  vendor  that 
it  is  English. 

Can  our  Editors  help  in  tliis  matter  by 
placing  all  English  honey  under  a  separate 
headline,  gl^aranteed  as  such  by  the  ven- 
dors? There  is  no  reason  for  excluding 
foreign  honey,  but  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  hope  that  none  but  honest  advertise- 
ments should  appear  in  our  journal.  At 
present  an  English  apiarist  can  sell  foreign 
honey  through  the  B.B.J,  under  the  guise 
of  English. 

There  is  no  law  against  a  man  putting  in 
a  catch  advertisement,  offering  honey  in 
bulk  at  a  low  price  "  to  clear,"  and  in  this 
way  he  may  dispose  of  a  ton  of  foreign 
honey.  If  Mr.  .Farmer  would  like  to  siee 
specimens  of  the  sample  sent  by  advertiser 
of  some  honey  sold  to  me  at  45s.  per  cwt. , 
together  with  sample  taken  from  bulk 
when  received,  I  will  forward  same,  and  I 
think  he  will  conclude  that  I,  at  least, 
"  won't  bite  "  twice.— J.  Gray,  The  White 
Apiary,  Long  Eaton. 

[The  right  to  ask  for  a  guarantee  that 
honey,  bought  as  English,  is  what  it  is  sold 
for  lies  with  the  purchaser,  and  should  in 
all  cases  be  obtained.  It  would  lead  to 
much  trouble  and  confusion,  if  not  worse, 
for  us  to  have  separate  headlines  as 
suggested. — Eds.] 


FOUL  BROOD  LEC4ISLATI0N. 
[5679.]  Referring  to  the  paragraph  in 
Daily  Telegraph  of  October  28,  and  the 
editorial  mention  of  it  on  page  431  of 
B.B.J,  last  week,  I  write  to  say  that,  like 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
"  I  know  nothing  about  this. "  A  similar 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  Daily  Express, 
and  a  Press-cutting  agency  sent  me  a  copy 
of  it.  How  such  a  statement  came  to  be 
made  I  do  not  know,  except  as  a  result  of 
the  methods  which  newspaper  editors  and 
reporters  have  of  mixing  up  things  about 
which  they  have  a  limited  knowledge.  I 
believe,  however,   the  promise  of  help  in 


passing  the  Bill  has  been  made  to  others, 
conditionally  on  its  need  being  demon- 
strated by  requests  from  County  Councils. 
Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  is  an  old 
saying,  and  I  think  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  Bill  that  Mr.  George  M.  Saunders 
has  deserved  much  praise  from  his  untiring 
efforts  in  this  direction. — (Rev.)  H.  New- 
man, The  Parsonage,  Buntingford,  Herts. 

[We  are  very  pleased  to  have  the  above 
disclaimer,  which  goes  to  prove  the  need 
for  reliable  verification  of  the  reports  ap- 
pearing in  the  columns  of  the  daily  Press. 
The  paragraph  in  question  appeared  not 
only  in  the  papers  mentioned  above,  but  in 
the  Daily  Mail  and  a  dozen  or  more  papers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Too  much 
reliance  has,  we  think,  been  placed  on  half - 
defined  statements,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  B.B.K.A.  has  now  received 
an  authoritative  mandate  from  the  County 
Associations  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
endeavouring  to  obtain  legislation  in  the 
interests  of  bee-keeping.  The  committee 
will,  we  are  sure,  do  their  best,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  their  proceedings  will  be 
conducted  on  proper  business  lines. — Eds.] 

BEE-NOTES  FROM  NORTH  WALES. 

I  ROM   A   LADY   BEE-KEEPER. 

[5680.]  I  only  began  to  keep  bees  in  1902, 
some  friends  helj)ing  me  ;  now,  however,  I 
have  to  work  single-handed,  everyone 
about  the  place  being  afraid  of  the  bees. 
I  get  most  fearfully  stung  at  times,  but  do 
not  mind.  The  bell-heather  here  is  mixed 
with  ling  as  well  as  gorse.  A  lady  visiting 
near  here  has  brought  some  honey  from 
Wiltshire,  which  she  calls  "  true  gorse 
honey,"  and  she  seems  to  think  it  ranks 
very  high  in  quality  as  regards 
flavour,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  men- 
tioned in  your  paper,  nor  do  I  hear 
it  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as 
heather  or  white  clover,  and  should  like  to 
know  your  opinion  of  it.  I  take  your 
valuable  paper  in  every  week,  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  illustration  of  an 
apiaiy  near  Bodfari,  in  your  "  Homes  of 
the  Honey  Bee,"  on  page  415,  it  being  only 
about  three  miles  from  here.  I  only  have 
two  colonies  of  bees,  both  in  frame-hives, 
and  have  tried  to  prevent  the  issue 
of  swarms,  because  I  might  not  be 
able  to  manage  more  hives  alone.  I 
secured  a  hundred  one-pound  sections 
from  the  hives ;  but  was  unfortunately 
from  home  in  June,  and  during  that 
time  lost  the  queen  in  one  hive.  Only  for 
that  mishap  I  think  my  bees  would  have 
done  very  well  this  year.  Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  if  the  enclosed  sample  of 
honey  is  considered  good  ?  Is  the  flavour 
heather  or  gorse,  or  both  mixed,  and,  if 
not,  could  you  say  what  it  is  ?  The  sample 
was  taken  in  July  last.     We  have  heather 
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and  gorse  in  large  quantities  on  top  of  a 
very  steep  hill  just  above  my  hives.  The 
bees  would  first  have  to  fly  very  high,  and 
then  quite  half  a  mile  to  reach  the  forage 
ground.  They  have  not  been  much  among 
the  clover  and  other  flowers  this  year,  as 
everything  has  been  dried  up.  My  flower- 
garden  has  a  good  deal  of  rock  under  it, 
and  this  makes  me  wonder  what  the  flavour 
of  my  honey  is  ;  so  if  you  can  tell  me  I  will 
be  very  glad.  In. concluding,  I  add  a  line 
to  say  Mr.  Cowan's  "  Guide  Book  "  is  very 
helpful.  I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — 
KiTTA,  Tremierchion,  St.  Asaph. 

[The  strong  heather  flavour  of  honey  sen', 
predominates,  and  makes  it  impossible  to 
say  from  what  other  soiirce  it  has  been 
gathered.  It  is  a  very  nice  honey  for 
table  use. — Eds.] 


SELLING  DRIVEN  BEES. 

[5681.]  I  was  surprised  to  read  about 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brown's  troubles  connected 
with  "  selling  driven  bees,"  as  described  on 
page  408  of  B.J.,  as  I  could  have  supplied 
him  with  fifty  lots  during  the  month  of 
September.  I  wrote  to  one  advertiser  in 
B.B.J,  but  got  no  reply  ;  and  to  another  I 
sent  a  few  driven  lots,  but  after  writing 
him  to  say  I  was  forwarding  more  I  had  a 
rei^ly  to  say  that  one  more  lot  would 
suffice  for  his  iDurpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  wonder  why  more  people 
do  not  start  bee-keeping  on  modem  lines. 
When  a  skeppist  wants  a  queen  he  has  to 
pay  dear  for  it,  but  if  he  has  one  to  sell 
has  a  lot  of  trouble  to  sell  it  at  any  price. 
I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  B.B.J.,  and 
have  been  much  benefited  by  perusing 
its  contents  ;  indeed,  I  look  forward  for  its 
arrival,  and  I  impart  to  my  bee-keeping 
neighbours  what  I  learn  from  its  pages. 
We  had  a  poor  honej -season  in  Devon  this 
year,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Bees  have  been 
strong,  but  the  honey-flow  was  so  short 
that  it  was  over  before  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  return  was  secured.  Thank- 
ing you  for  past  help,  I  send  name  and 
sign — A  Disappointed  Devonian. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  WOLDS 

and  heather  honey. 

[5682.]  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  can  tell  me 
if  any  part  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  is  good 
for  producing  heather  honey.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  take  a  hive  or  two  next  year 
to  a  location  where  heather  honey  can  be 
got,  and  it  will  be  no  use  my  waiting  until 
heather  blooms  again  before  I  make  in- 
quiries. Perhaps  some  one  there  who  has 
had  experience  will  kindly  give  me  some 
information,  for  which  I  shall  be  much 
obliged.  I  send  name,  etc.,  and  sign — 
Gkebe,  Doncaster. 


"  AGRIGULTURAL  PRODUCE  "  RATES. 

[5683.]  The  bee-notes  of  "D.  M.  M., 
Banff,"  are  always  interesting  to  your 
readers,  and  give  most  valuable  hints  to 
apiarists  who  are  young  in  the  craft.  In 
last  week's  issue  he  referred  in  his  notes 
to  the  product  of  labels,  and  what  con- 
cerned me  most  was  his  asking  for  an 
"agricultural  produce  rate."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to  many 
of  your  country  readers  who  are  too  far 
from  railways  to  get  information  as  ro 
rates,  to  know  more  about  the  cost  of  car- 
riage of  honey.  I  therefore  ask — Will 
"  D.  M.  M."  oblige  with  further  particulars 
on  this  point,  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary  rates  and  "  agricul- 
tural produce  rates  "  ? — Alex.  Elkins, 
Salisbuiy,  November  3. 


WINTERING  BEES. 


[5684.]  I  beg  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  which  appears  on 
page  420  of  B.B.J.  I  have  now  got  my 
bees  made  all  right,  I  hope,  for  the  winter. 
The  frames  hang  parallel  to  entrance,  and 
on  the  division-boards  I  have  tacked  two 
pieces  of  felt,  whicli,  after  spacing  the 
frames,  makes  them  just  fit  in  at  the  front 
and  back  of  the  hives.  Of  course,  I  have 
allowed  plenty  of  room  below  the  front 
division-board  for  the  bees  to  pass  under  it, 
but  the  back  one  fits  down  to  the  floor- 
board. I  thought  this  felt  would  keep  the 
bees  so  much  warmer,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  will  harbour  the  wax-moth. — G.  W.  M., 
Sheffield. 


SOME  BEE  JOTTINGS. 

[5685.]  While  a  friend  of  mine  was  cut- 
ting up  pine  logs  (imported  from  Norway) 
lately  with  a  circular-saw,  he  came  across 
a  hollow  log,  and  he  found  the  saw  had  cut 
right  through  a  colony  of  bees — dead,  of 
course — aud  as  the  combs  contained  not  a 
scrap  of  honey,  it  would  appear  the  poor 
bees  had  died  of  starvation.  Having  read 
in  the  B.B.J.,  earlier  in  this  year,  about 
birds,  when  catching  bees  for  food,  carrying 
off  drones  and  not  workers,  my  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  question  of  birds  amd  bees, 
and  I  shot  several  birds  seen  flying 
about  my  hives  one  day  while  bees  were  on 
the  wing,  but  none  of  the  birds  killed  (in- 
cluding swifts,  swallows,  and  martins) 
showed  any  trace  of  having  captured  bees, 
either  workers  or  drones.  I  found  lots  of 
small  flics.  Twice  this  year  I  have  watched 
the  common  house  sparrow  snapping  up 
bees.  I  drove  off  the  little  marauders  be- 
fore giving  them  time  to  devour  their  prey, 
and  in  each  case  the  bee's  head  had  been 
bitten  off  by  the  bird  before  eating  the 
body.  In  conclusion,  I  am  looking  forward 
to    next    February,    when    "J.    R.,    St. 
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Albans,"  is  going  to  teach  me  something 
about  hazel  catkins.  I  see  they  are  now 
showing  growth. — .T.  Skinner,  Easton, 
Bristol,  November  5. 


BEE,  FRUIT,  AND  POULTRY 
FARMING. 

[5686.]  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  if 
some  reader  of  the  B.B.J,  will  kindly  give 
me  a  rough  idea  what  would  be  the  amounrt 
of  capital  required  to  enable  me  to  start  a 
bee  and  fruit  farm  of  two  or  three  acres  ? 
I  would  propose  to  plant  it  with  choice 
sorts  of  apples,  pears,  phxms,  etc.,  along 
with  small  bush-fruits,  such  as  goose- 
berries, raspberries,-  and  currants,  all 
of  which  would  be  grown  for  market. 
Then  I  would  ask  what  number  of 
stocks  of  bees  I  should  start  with 
in  view  of  honey-production  and  sell- 
ing swarms,  etc.  I  may  say  I  hold  the 
third-class  expert's  oertificatej  and  am  able 
to  make  my  own  hives  and  the  usual  appli- 
ances. In  view  of  honey  for  sale,  my  in- 
tention is  to  locate  in  a  good  district  where 
good  clover-honey  is  to  be  had,  witliin  easy 
reach  of  heather,  if  possible.  I  also  intend, 
later  on — if  desirable — to  keep  choice 
breeds  of  poultry  for  the  production  of  egcrs 
for  setting.  A  little  advice  from  a  practi- 
cal man  would  be  very  highly  esteemed.  I 
send  name,  etc. ,  and  sign  myself — Constant 
Reader,  November  5. 


HONEY   IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
October,  1904,  was  £506. — From  a  return 
furnished  to  the  British  Bee  Journal  by 
the  Statistical  Office,  H.M.  Customs.- 


WEATHER  REPORT. 


Wkstbourne,  Sussex, 
October,  1904. 


Rainfall,  2*6  in. 

Heaviest  fall,  '68  on 
6th. 

Rain  fell  on  15  days. 

Below  average,  1  "31  in. 

Sunshine,  103*6  hours. 

Brightest  day,  14th, 
9*3    hours. 

Sunless  days,  9. 

Below  average,  207 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
,  ture,  66°  on  18th. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture, 36°  on  9th. 


gras? 


Minimum     on 

31°  on  29th. 
Frosty  nights,  0. 
Mean  maximum, 

565. 
Mean 

44-7. 
Mean 

50-6. 

Above  average,  2"3. 
Maximum  barometer, 

30  49  on  13th. 
Minimum    barometer, 

29-66  on  7th. 

L.  B.   BlRKJITT. 


mmimum. 


temperature. 


^m'm  ani  ^ti^lm. 


[3607.]  A  Beginner^ s  Queries. — As  a  be- 
ginner with  bees,  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
helping  me  more  than  once,  and  will  be 
glad  if  you  will  again  give  me  a  reply  to 
the  following  queries:—!.  I  have  ob- 
tained several  catalogues  of  bee  apparatus, 
and,  after  perusing  them,  am  inclined  to 
favour  the  firm  whose  name  I  send.  As 
you  are  aware,  I  have  had  very  little  ex- 
perience in  these  matters,  and  I  shall 
therefore  be  thankful  if  you  can  say  if 
this  firm  are  reliable  traders  who  will  treat 
me  fairly.  2.  Do  you  still  consider  the 
"  Raynor "  feeder  (shown  in  "  Guide 
Book  ")  one  of  the  best  regulating  feeders 
for  the  use  of  a  beginner,  and  where  can  I 
obtain  it?  I  do  not  find  it  advertised  in 
any  catalogues  I  possess.  3.  Then,  with 
reference  to  frames,  a  bee  expert  has  ad- 
vised me  not  to  use  frames  with  slit  top- 
bars  for  inserting  foundation,  as  it  forms 
a  harbour  for  wax-moth.  What  do  you 
think  of  this?  4.  Being  desirous  of  know- 
ing the  conditions  of  membership,  please 
give  me  the  address  of  the  B.B.K.  Associa- 
tion. I  should  like  you  to  know  that  I 
'find  the  B.B.J,  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  little  paper ;  the  "  Queries  and 
Replies "  being  especially  helpful  to 
beginners  like  myself.  I  think  it  a  pity 
there  is  no  Bee-keepers'  Association  in 
Kent ;  there  surely  must  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  bee-men  in  our  county.  I  am  writing 
to  the  Surrey  B.K.A.  to  ask  if  I  am 
eligible  for  membership,  being  outside 
their  county.  Full  name,  etc.,  enclosed 
for  reference. — -W.  E.  C,  Bromley 
Common. 

Reply. — 1.  The  firm  you  name  is  a  per- 
fectly reliable  one,  and  of  good  repute  in 
all  respects.  2.  As  a  regulating  feeder, 
the  "  Raynor "  (illustrated  in  "  Guide 
Book  ")  is  one  of  the  best.  Any  dealer  will 
supply  it  to  order.  3.  Tlie  risk  of  damage 
by  wax-moth,  owing  to  the  slit  in  top-bars 
of  frames  harbouring  the  larvae  of  the  moth, 
never  troubles  an  experienced  and.  careful 
bee-man,  who  never  keeps  weak  stocks  of 
bees,  and  strong  lots  make  short  work  of 
the  small  moth,  whose  larvae  take  refuge 
in  slotted  top-bars.  In  any  case,  the 
simple  and  easy  method  of  fixing  founda- 
tion, without  the  chance  of  a  breakdown, 
is  well  worth  the  small  risk  of  moth-trouble 
mentioned.  Those  who  prefer  to  undergo 
the  labour  of  wiring  all  frames,  or  who  use 
a  thick  top-bar  with  groove  on  its  under- 
side will,  of  coui'se,  have  no  trouble  in 
their  methods  if  well  carried  out.  It  is, 
thei'efore  a  matter  of  choice  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  choose  according  to  the  method 
of  working  he  proposes  to  follow. 
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[3608.]  Buying  Diseased  Stocks  of  Bees. — 
I  hired  a  cottage  and  premises  last  spring, 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  was  obliged  to  buy  fifty 
stocks  of  Bees  that  were  on  the  premises 
at  the  time,  although  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  them.  I  therefore  got  a  friend 
who  understood  all  about  bees,  and  on  ex- 
amining the  hives  he  found  them  very 
badly  affected  with  foul  brood.  However, 
he  agreed  to  work  them  for  me,  which  he 
did  all  through  the  svimmer,  and  obtained 
a  fair  amount  of  surplus-honey.  In  May, 
by  his  directions,  I  put  naphthaline  balls 
in  all  hives,  and  scrubbed  and  painted  the 
insides  of  all  empty  hives  which  were  to 
receive  swarms.  In  the  month  of  August 
we  removed  the  last  surplus  honey,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  to  them  since. 
Many  of  the  stocks  are  now  very  weak,  and 
some  have  recently  died  out.  At  present 
I  have  about  sixty  stocks.  I  shall  feel 
obliged  for  a  little  advice  with  regard  to 
what  I  am  to  do  to  save  them  ?  My  ques- 
tions are :  —  1.  Can  weak  stocks  be  united 
so  late  in  the  year  ais  this,  or  is  it  too  late  ? 
2.  When  should  the  bees  be  wrapped  up 
for  winter  ?  3.  Should  I  take  off  all 
shallow-frames  and  put  quilts  next  to 
brood-boxes  ?  Any  help  will  be  esteemed. 
I  send  name  and  sign — Neglected  Bees. 

Reply. — 1.  A  skilful  bee-keeper  can 
unite  weak  stocks,  even  so  late  as  Novem- 
ber ;  but  one,  placed  like  yourself,  would 
not  be  likely  to  make  a  success  of  it.  2. 
Bees  are  best  prepared  for  winter  at  end  of 
September.  Any  later  date  involves  more 
trouble  and  more  experience  to  make  a  full 
success  of  it.  3.  All  sui-jdIus  an-angements 
should  be  removed  when  the  hai^vest  is 
over  and  quilts  placed  direct  on  top-bars  of 
brood-chambers . 

Having  replied  to  your  queries  as 
enumerated,  we  add  a  line  to  say :  in 
such  trouble  as  you  are  faced  with  after 
iyour  unfortunate  purchase  of  diseased 
stocks  of  bees,  the  help  of  a  reliable  expert 
should  be  obtained — one  who  knows  how 
to  deal  with  foul  brood.  Unless  you  do 
this,  we  are  not  hopeful  for  your  future 
success. 

[3609.]  Painting  Hives.— Width  of  En- 
trances in  Winter. — 1.  I  sJiall  be  obliged 
by  your  informing  me  what  is  the  best 
time  to  repaint  bee-hives  (occupied),  and 
what  is  the  best  paint  for  that  purpose? 

2.  Would   Aspinall's  enamel  be  suitable? 

3.  How  wide  should  the  entrances  to  hives 
be  left  open  during  the  winter,  say  from 
now  onwards.?  I  see  in  the  "Guide 
Book  "  (p.  163)  it  is  recommended  that  the 
entrance  should  be  opened  to  six  inches, 
whereas  in  "  Modern  Bee-keeping  "  (page 
87)  it  states  that  "  entrances  of  hives 
should  be  contracted  to  keep  out  cold 
winds."  The  entrances  to  my  hives  are 
at  present  open  about  six  inches,  but  I 
notice  an  occasional  struggle  between  two 


bees  oh  the  alighting-board  as  if  they  were 
fighting.  This,  however,  occurs  but  seldom, 
say  once  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
so.  Your  kind  advice  on  the  above  points 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by — W.  F.  S., 
Weybridge. 

Reply. — 1.  Good  oil-paint,  such  as 
painters  use,  is  best.  2.  We  do  not  con- 
sider enamel  paint  suitable  for  bee-hives. 
3.  When  bees  have  ceased  flying  daily  and 
a  fear  of  robbing  has  passed  by  the  en- 
trance should  be  about  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  and  may  remain  at  that  width  ex- 
cept when  cold  easterly  winds  prevail.  The 
entrance  should  be  reduced  to  half  the 
above  width,  or  less,  when  bees  become 
more  active  in  early  spring  and  remained 
narrowed  until  honey  is  coming  in  from 
outside,  linless  stocks  are  very  strong,  in 
which  case  six  inches  is  not  too  wide. 

[3610.]  Moving  Hives  in  Winter. — I  want 
to  move  one  hive  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
and  several  others  a  few  yards ;  will  you 
please  say  can  this  be  safely  done  during 
the  months  the  bees  are  not  flying,  say 
December  or  January? — M.,  Windermere, 
October  31. 

Reply. — Quite  safely  at  any  time  in 
winter  when  the  bees  have  been  confined, 
by  cold,  to  their  hives  for  a  few  weeks. 

[3611.]  Bee-heeping  and  Fruit-growing  as 
a  Business. — I  should  be  obliged  if  you 
would  give  me  your  'opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion :  What  part  of  England  or  Wales  is 
the  most  favourable  for  bee-keeping?  I 
am  about  toi  go  in  for  bee-keeping  on  a  large 
scale  combined  with  fruit-growing,  and  am 
anxious  to  find  the  best  county  or  district 
for  the  former.  The  question  of  rent  and 
railway  facilities  will  necessarily  be  a  con- 
sideration, as  the  undertaking  is  purely  a 
commercial  one.  I  send  name  and  sign — 
G.  E.,  Derby,  November  1. 

Reply. — To  be  of  real  value,  you  should 
have  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  on  the  question.  We 
will  therefore  be  glad  if  some  of  our 
readers,  qualified  to  give  a  reliable  opinion 
will  kindly  write  us  a  few  lines  for  publi- 
cation. 


HEREDITY  IN  THE  BEE  GARDEN. 

By  Ticknee  Edwaedes. 

We  were  in  the  great  high-road  of  tho 
bee  farm,  and  had  stopped  midway  down 
in  the  heart  of  the  waxen  city.  On  every 
hand  the  hives  stretched  away  in  long  trim 
rows,  and  the  hot  June  sunshine  was  alive 
with  darting  bees  and  fragrant  with  the 
smell  of  new-made  honey. 

"  Swarming  ? "  said  the  bee-master,  in 
answer  to  a  question  I  had  put  to  him. 
"  We  ne/er  allow  swarming  here.  My  bees 
have  to  work  for  me,  and  not  for  them- 
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selves ;    so   we   have   discarded   that  old- 
fashioned  notion  long  ago." 

He  brought  his  honey-barrow  to  a  halt, 
and  sat  down  ruminatively  on  the  handle. 

"  Swarming,"  he  went  on  to  explain,  "  is 
the  great  trouble  in  modem  bee-keeping. 
It  is  a  bad  legacy  left  us  by  the  old-time 
skeppists.  With  the  ancient  straw-hives 
and  the  old  benighted  methods  of  working, 
it  was  all  very  well.  When  bee-burning 
was  the  custom,  and  all  the  heaviest  hives 
were  fore-doomed  to  the  suij)hur-pit,  the 
best  bees  were  those  that  gave  the  earliest 
and  the  largest  swarms.  The  more  stocks 
there  were  in  the  garden  the  more  honey 
there  would  be  for  market.  Swarming  was 
encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  And  so, 
at  last,  the  steady,"  stay-at-home  variety  of 
honey-bee  became  exterminated,  and  only 
the  inveterate  swarmers  were  kept  to  carry 
on  the  strain." 

I  quoted  the  time-honoured  maxim  about 
a  swarm  in  May  being  worth  a  load  of  hay. 
The  bee-niaster  laughed  derisively. 

"  To  the  modern  bee-keeper,"  he  said,  "  a 
swarm'  in  May  is  little  short  of  a  disgrace. 
There  is  no  clearer  sign  of  bad  beemanship 
nowadays  than  when  a  strong  colony  is 
allowed  to  weaken  itself  by  swarming  on 
the  eve  of  tha  great  honey-flow,  just  when 
strength  and  numbers  are  most  needed.  Of 
course,  in  the  old  days,  the  maxim  held 
true  enough.  The  straw-skeps  had  room 
only  for  a  certain  number  of  bees,  and  when 
they  becaaie  too  crowded  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  let  the  colonies  split  up  in  the 
natural  way.  But  the  modern  frame-hive, 
with  its  extending  brood-chamber,  does 
away  with  that  necessity.  Instead  of  the 
old  beggarly  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  we  can 
now  raise  a  population  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  bees  in  each  hive,  and  so  treble 
and  quadruple  rhe  honey-harvest." 

"  But,"  I  asked  him,  "  do  not  the  bees  go 
on  swarming  all  'the  same,  if  you  let 
them  ?  " 

"  The  old  instincts  die  hard,"  he  said. 
"  Some  day  they  will  learn  more  scientific 
ways  ;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  realised  the 
change  that  modern  bee-keeping  lias  made 
in  their  condition.  Of  course,  swarming 
has  its  clear,  definite  purpose,  apart  from 
that  of  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  stock. 
When  a  hive  swarms,  the  old  queen  goes 
off  with  the  flying  squadron,  and  a  new  one 
takes  her  place  at  home.  In  this  way  there 
is  always  a  young  and  vigorous  queen  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  well-being  of 
the  parent-stock  is  assured.  But  advanced 
bee-keepers,  whose  sole  object  is  to  get  a 
large  honey  yield,  have  long  recognised  that 
this  is  a  very  expensive  way  of  rejuvenating 
old  colonies.  The  parent  hive  will  give  no 
surplus  honey  for  that  season ;  and  the 
swarm,  unless  it  is  a  large  and  very  early 
one,  will  do  little  else  than  furnish  its 
brood-nest  for  the  coming  winter.     But  if 


swarming  be  prevented,  and  the  stock  re- 
queened  artificially  every  two  years,  we 
keep  an  immense  population  always  ready 
for  the  great  honey-flow,  whenever  it 
begins." 

He  took  up  the  heavy  barrow,  laden  with 
its  pile  of  super-racks,  and  started  tiamd- 
ling  it  up  the  path,  talking  as  he  went. 

"  If  only  the  bees  could  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  queen-raising  to  the  bee-keeiser, 
and  would  attend  to  nothing  else  but  the 
great  business  of  honey-getting  !  But  they 
won't — at  least  not  yet.  Perhaps  in 
another  hundred  years  or  so  the  old  wild 
habits  may  be  bred  out  of  them  ;  but  at 
present  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
conscious  of  any  '  keeping '  at  all.  They  go 
the  old  tried  paths  determinedly  ;  and  the 
most  that  we  can  accomplish  is  to  undo 
that  part  of  their  work  which  is  not  to  our 
liking,  or  to  make  a  smoother  road  for  them 
in  the  direction  they  themselves  have 
chosen." 

"  But  you  said  just  now,"  I  objected, 
"  that  no  swarming  was  allowed  among 
your  bees.  How  do  you  manage  to  prevent 
it?" 

"  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  pre- 
vention as  of  cure.  Each  hive  must  be 
watched  carefully  from  the  beginning. 
From  the  time  the  queen  commences  to  lay, 
in  the  first  mild  days  of  spring,  we  keep 
the  size  of  the  brood  nest  just  a  little  ahead 
of  her  requirements.  Every  week  or  two  I 
put  in  a  new  frame  of  empty  comb,  and 
when  she  has  ten  frames  to  work  upon,  and 
honey  is  getting  plentiful,  I  begin  to  put 
on  the  store  racks  above,  just  as  I  am  doing 
now.  This  will  generally  keep  them  to 
business  ;  but  with  all  the  care  in  the  world 
the  swarming  fever  will  sometimes  set  in. 
And  then  I  always  treat  it  in  this  way." 

He  had  stopped  before  one  of  the  hives, 
where  the  bees  were  hanging  in  a  glistening 
brown  cluster  from  the  alighting-board  ; 
idling  while  their  fellows  in  the  bee-garden 
seemed  all  possessed  with  a  perfect  fury  of 
work.  I  watched  him  as  he  lighted  the 
smoker,  a  sort  of  bellows  with  a  wide  tin 
funnel  packed  with  chips  of  dry  rotten 
wood.  He  stooped  over  the  hive,  and  sent 
three  or  four  dense  puffs  of  smoke  into  the 
entrance. 

"  That  is  called  subduing  the  bees,"  he 
explained,  "  but  it  really  does  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  only  alarms  them,  and  a 
frightened  bee  always  rushes  and  fills  her- 
self with  honey,  to  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. She  can  imbibe  enough  to  keep  her 
for  three  or  four  days ;  and  once  secure  of 
immediate  want,  she  waits  with  a  sort  of 
fatalistic  calm  for  the  development  of  the 
trouble  threatening." 

He  halted  a  moment  or  two  for  this  pro- 
cess to  complete  itself,  then  began  to  open 
the  hive.  First  the  roof  came  off ;  then  the 
woollen  quilts  and  square  of  linen  beneath 
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were  gradually  peeled  from  the  tops  of  the 
ccmb-frames,  laying  bare  the  interior  of 
the  hive.  Out  of  its  dim  depths  came  up  a 
steady  rumbling  note  like  a  train  in  a 
tunnel,  but  only  a  few  of  the  bees  got  on 
the  wing  and  began  to  circle  round  our 
heads  viciously.  The  frames  hung  side  by 
side,  with  a  space  of  half  an  inch  or  so 
between.  The  bee-master  lifted  them  out 
carefully  one  by  one. 

"  Now,  see  here,"  he  said,  as  he  held  up 
the  first  frame  in  the  sunlight,  with  the 
bees  clinging  in  thousands  to  it,  "  this  end 
comb  ought  to  have  nothing  but  honey  in 
it,  but  you  see  its  centre  is  covered  with 
brood-cells.  The  queen  has  caught  the 
bee-man  napping,  and  has  extended  her 
nursery  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  hive. 
She  is  at  the  end  of  her  tether,  and  has, 
therefore,  decided  to  swarm.  Directly  the 
bees  see  this  they  begin  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  loss  of  their  queen  by  raising 
another,  and  to  make  sure  of  getting  one 
they  always  breed  three  or  four." 

He  took  out  the  next  comb,  and  pointed 
to  a  round  construction  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  acorn,  hanging  from  its  lower 
edge. 

"  That  is  a  queen  cell  ;  and  here,  on  the 
next  comb,  are  two  more.  One  is  sealed 
over,  you  see,  and  may  hatch  out  at  any 
moment ;  and  the  others  are  nearly  ready 
for  closing.  They  are  always  carefully 
guarded,  or  the  old  queen  would  destroy 
them.  And  now  to  put  an  end  to  the 
swarming  fit." 

He  took  out  all  the  combs  but  the  four 
centre  ones  ;  and,  with  a  goose  wing,  gently 
brushed  the  bees  off  them  into  the  hive. 
The  six  combs  were  then  taken  to  the  ex- 
tracting house  hard  by.  The  sealed  honey 
cells  on  all  of  them  were  swiftly  uncapped, 
and  the  honey  thrown  out  by  a  turn  or  two 
in  the  centrifugal  machine.  Now  we  went 
back  to  the  hive.  Eight  in  the  centre  the 
bee-master  put  a  new,  perfectly  empty 
comb,  and  on  each  side  of  this  came  the 
four  principal  brood  frames  with  the  queen 
still  on  them.  Outside  of  these  again  the 
combs  from  which  we  had  extracted  all  the 
honey  were  brought  into  position.  And 
then  a  rack  of  new  sections  was  placed  over 
all,  and  the  hive  quickly  closed  up.  The 
entire  process  seemed  the  work  of  only  a 
few  minutes. 

"  Now,''  said  the  bee  master  trium- 
phantly, as  he  took  up  his  barrow  again, 
"  we  have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs.  The  population  of  the  hive  is  as 
big  as  ever ;  but  instead  of  a  house  of 
plenty  it  is  a  house  of  dearth.  The  larder 
is  empty,  and  the  only  cure  for  impending 
famine  is  hard  work  ;  and  the  bees  will 
soon  find  that  out  and  set  to  again.  More- 
over, the  queen  has  now  plenty  of  room 
for  laying  everywhere,  and  those  exaspera- 
ting prison-cradles,  with  her  future  rivals 


hatching  in  them,  have  been  done  away 
with.  She  has  no  further  reason  for  flight, 
and  the  bees,  having  had  all  their  prepara- 
tions destroyed,  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  keeping  her.  Above  all,  there  is  the 
new  super-rack,  greatly  increasing  the  hive 
space,  and  they  will  be  given  a  second  and 
third  rack,  or  even  a  fourth  one,  long 
before  they  feel  the  want  of  it.  Every 
motive  for  swarming  has  been  removed,  and 
the  result  to  the  bee-master  will  probably 
be  seventy  or  eighty  pounds  of  surplus 
honey,  instead  of  none  at  all,  if  the  bees 
had  been  left  to  their  old  primeval  ways." 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


PRESS    CUTTINGS. 

AN   IMPROMPTU   SERMON. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Linklater,  of  Stroud 
Green,  who  was  the  special  preacher  at 
Chaldron  Church  on  Sunday,  was  driven 
from  the  pulpit  by  a  swarm  of  bees  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  nearest  win- 
dow. 

From  the  lectern  Dr.  Linklater  ad- 
dressed the  congregation  on  the  subject  of 
the  intrusion  of  the  bees,  instead  of 
preaching  from  the  text  he  had  selected. 

Let  them  preach  the  sermon,  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  bees.  Watch  them.  They 
want  to  escape  to  the  fields  and  flowers, 
to  their  home  and  honey,  and  the  way  is 
open,  and  manifest  to  all  who  look  on. 
There  is  the  aperture — the  window  wide 
and  open,  and  nothing  to  prevent  them 
escaping  to  the  free  breath  of  heaven. 
But,  no.  They  will  go  their  own  way ! 
They  mean  to  escape  through  the  glass. 
For  any  length  of  time  they  have  been 
attacking  the  window,  and  defeat  only 
lends  energy  to  the  renewed  attack.  They 
will  not  learn  from  experience.  Within 
easy  reach,  a  few  inches  above,  there  is 
the  open  window,  and  the  free  breath  of 
heaven.  But  they  have  set  their  obstinate 
minds  to  go  their  way,  and  they  will  go  no 
other.  They  will  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Already  there  are  multitudes  of  their  com- 
panions on  the  window-sill,  who  struggled 
and  were  defeated.  These  living  ones  will 
not  learn  from  the  dead.  Poor  buzzing 
bees,  beating  out  your  beautiful  lives  to 
no  advantage,  when  the  way  to  freedom  is 
open,  when  you  could  be  enjoying  the  life 
that  God  has  given  you !  Is  not  this  a 
pathetic  picture  of  poor  human  bees  who 
are  thirsting  for  religious  light,  seeking 
that  which  is  impossible  in  the  way  they 
seek  it?  The  picture  of  the  world  of  to-day, 
of  so  many  splendid  lives,  is  the  picture  of 
those  imprisoned  bees,  seeking  the  right 
thing,  but  seeking  it  in  the  wrong  way, 
and  in  their  obstinacy  preferring  death 
rather  than  the  life  which  is  theirs  through 
the  open  window — Jesus  Christ. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers 


Lettert  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufac 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  bi 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information  can  only 
be  inserted  at  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
goodofoee-iceepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  tw  to  go  to  press  in  advanci  of  the  date_  oj 
issue,  queries  cannot  alicays  he  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately followifig  the  receipt  of  their  conymunications. 


***  Erratum. — Our  correspondent,  "  Ex- 
pert" (2672,  page  433),  writes  to  correct 
an  error  in  his  "Report  from  Yorks." 
Sixteen  lines  from  end  of  his  letter 
should  read  "  130  first-grade  sections," 
not  13,  as  printed. 

Man  of  Kent  (Hildenborough).— The  Foul 
Brood  Question. — In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  matter  is  now  being  dealt  with 
by  a  duly-appointed  Committee,  no  good 
can  result  from  occupying  spade  in 
advocacy  of  such  retrograde  methods  as 
the  let-alone-plan  oi  leaving  bees  to 
cure  themselves  of  disease  when 
attacked.  It  is  also  futile  to  cite  cases 
of  apiaries  managed  on  modern  methods 
being  decimated  by  foul  brood,  while 
bees  kejjt  in  skeps  near  at  hand  on  old- 
fashioned  lines,  are  free  from  diseas-e. 
You  give  your  case  away  when  stating 
that  the  skeppist  in  question,  after 
twenty  years'  experience,  knows  no  more 
about  foul  brood  now  that  he  did  when 
he  started. 

Beader  (Yorkshire).  —  Reliquefying 
•  Honey. — 1.  The  best,  and  simplest, 
method  of  reliquefying  granulated  honey 
IDurchased  in  tins  is  to  insert  the  tin  of 
honey  (after  removal  of  lid  or  cap)  in  a 
,  large  pan  or  copper  holding  sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  tin.  not  less  than  half- 
way lip.  Raise  the  tin  half  an  inch  from 
bottom  of  pan  to  allow  water  underneath 
it,  and  fill  pan  with  water  ;  heat  gradu- 
ally,, and  keep  hot  till  honey  is 
thoroughly  melted  and  free  from  granules. 
2.  Honey  does  not  readily  become  solid 
again  after  i  citing  as  above.  3.  You 
must  on  no  account  fill  the  glass  jars 
with  solid  honey  and  then  melt  it.  A 
long  and  elaborate  article  on  reliquefying 
honey,  as  practised  in  tlie  U.S.A.,  ajD- 
peared  in  the  B.B.J,  of  .Januarv  14 
last,  and  may  be  had  from  this  olRce. 

A.  K.  S.  (Weymouth).— Seeds  of  Chapman 
Honey-plant. — We  will  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  f^w  seeds  and  foi-ward  if 
successful. 

J.  E.  S.  (Streatham). — We  cannot  say  why 
the  bees  have  not  sealed  over  the  "  black 
honey,"  of  which  you  complain.  No 
doubt  it  is  mainly  honeydew,  and  may  be 
left  in  the  hive  for  bees'  use.  There  is 
nothing  abnormal  in  honey,  gathered  in 


July,  not  yet  having  granulated,  though 
most  of  this  year's  produce  has  become 
solid  earlier  than  usual. 

E.  M.  Alger  (Suffolk).— Expert  Help.— 
To  obtain  assistance  from  an  expert, 
you  must  become  a  member  of  the 
County  B.K.A.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sheppard, 
Hon.  Secretary  Essex  and  Suffolk 
B.K. A.,  King's  Head  Hill,  Chingford, 
will  afford  the  information  required  if 
written  to. 

One  of  the  92  (Yorkshire). — Selling 
Driven  Bees. — We  published  the  letter 
to  which  you  refer  in  order  to  afford  the 
seller  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his 
difficulty,  and  say  what  he  intended  to 
do  with  regard  to  it.  We  will  write 
privately  with  regard  to  your  complaint, 
but  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of 
publishing  it,  especially  when  you  write 
under  a  nom  de  jylume. 

Canada  (Devonport).  — ■  Canadian  Bee 
Journal.- — The  journal  named  is  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Goold,  Shapley, 
and  Muir  Co.,  Brantford,  Canada.  Price, 
one  dollar  per  annum. 

Honey  Samjilcs. 

(Miss)  R.  G.  H.  (Darlington). — Sample  is 
largely  contaminated  with  honeydew. 
It  is  unsuitable  for  table  use,  but  may 
be  given  to  bees  as  food.  It  is,  of  course, 
regrettable  to  have  so  large  a  quantity 
of  honey  on  hand,  but  many  bee-keepers 
are,  unfortunately,  in  the  same  plight 
this  year. 

W.  Gray  (Cornhill,  Banffshire). — An  ex- 
cellent sample  of  granulated  honey ; 
good  on  all  points.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  your  "  getting  a  ready  sale  for  it,"  and 
congratulate  you  on  having  secured  a 
good  crop. 

Suspected  Cvinhs. 

W.  H.  H.  (Ipswich). — From  appearance  of 
comb  it  is  fairly  certain  that  it  has  con- 
tained foul  brood  some  time,  but  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  brood  in  cells. 

A.  E.  L.  (Bournemouth). — First  let  us  sa,y 
the  very  small  bits  of  comb  sent  are  not 
at  all  suitable  for  diagnosing  foul  brood. 
Nos.  1  and  3  each  contain  four  or  five 
sealed  cells,  which  look  very  suspicious, 
but  any  former  contents  have  completely 
dried  up  and  disappeared.  The  yellow 
dust  in  other  cells  is  old  pollen  infested 
with  pollen-mites.  No.  2  shows  dis- 
tinct signs  of  disease  in  one  of  its  few 
sealed  cells.  Referring  to  experts'  certi- 
ficates, application  should  be  made  to 
the  secretary,  B.B.K.A.,  12,  Hanover 
Square,  London, .  if  you  are  not  a  mem- 
ber of  a  County  B.K.A. 
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RIFLE  SHOOTING 

AS  A  WINTER  EVENING  PURSUIT. 

We  have  received  the  following  comnuini- 
cation  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ,with  a 
request  for  its  publication  in  our  columns, 
a  request  we  have  pleasure  in  complying 
with.  The  idea  of  establishing  miniature 
rifle  clubs  embodies  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
in  one  of  its  highest  forms — the  defence  of 
hearth  and  home — nor  do  we  doubt  that 
bee-men  will  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
Duke's  appeal  equally  with  the  rest  of  our 
country's  "  manhood." — Eds. 


Norfolk  House,  St.  James', 
London,  S.W.,  November  4,  1904. 
To  the  Editors,  British  Bee  Journal. 
Gentlemen, — 1.     The      season      having 
arrived  for  taking  up  the  subject  of  indoor 
rifle  shooting  at  very  shor't  ranges,  I  should 
be   obliged   by  your    publishing    in    your 
columns  the  following  information  relating 
to  the  subject. 

2.  The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Minia- 
ture Rifle  Clubs  has  devoted  itself  for  the 
last  three  years  to  promoting  the  class  of 
rifle  shooting  termed  "  Miniature,"  know- 
ing its  great  utility  as  a  popular  teacher  of 
the  elementary  side  of  the  art  of  rifle  shoot- 
ing, and  also  the  very  small  cost  at  which 
such  knowledge  can  be  gained,  compared 
to  the  cost  of  rifle  shooting  as  previously 
inculcated. 

3.  Any  one  wishing  to  obtain  information 
and  advice  about  this  class  of  rifle  shooting 
can  always  get  it  by  writing  to  our  secretary 
(an  officer  in  the  Volunteers),  at  the  office 
of  the  society,  20,  Bucklersbury,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.G.,  and  can  also  obtain 
through  him,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
all  kinds  of  apparatus,  targets,  rifles, 
ammunition,  etc.,  most  appropriate  for 
carrying  on  the  game. 

4.  i'or  game  it  should  be  made,  the 
greatest  of  national  games,  played  with  the 
vigour  and  strict  attention  to  rules  that 
make  for  excellence  in  the  practice  of  any 
other  game,  recollecting  also  and  ever  that 
it  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  the  equipment 
of  the  masses  of  the  i>eople  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  learning  how  to  guard  the  terri- 
tories which  their  forefathers  and  con- 
temporaries have  placed  in  their  charge. 

5.  We  would  desire  to  point  out  that 
there  are  an  enormous  number  of  halls  and 
other  places,  both  in  the  metropolis  and 
throughout  the  country  that  are  not  con- 
stantly in  use,  and  that  could  be  readily 
and  at  a  small  cost  fitted  up  for  indoor 
rifle  shooting  for  tradesmen  and  artisans  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  community.  Baths, 
unused  in  winter,  might  well  be  utilised  in 


this  manner,  in  place  of  being  (as  is  some- 
times the  case)  devoted  to  music  and  danc- 
ing, and  suitable  shooting  halls  and  rifle 
club-houses  can  be  built  at  no  great  cost. 

6.  There  is  another  side  to  this  matter, 
which  we  would  desire  to  be  laid  before  the 
public.  Having  regard  to  the  support 
wliich  we  have  hitherto  received  from 
various  private  sources  since  we  com- 
menced our  labours  (which  we  gratefully 
acknowledge),  it  might  be  supposed  that  we 
should  not  be  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  as 
over  200  rifle  clubs,  formed  in  the  metro- 
polis and  many  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  schoolhouses  and  playgrounds, 
etc.,  are  now  oh  the  books  of  the  society, 
and  we  have  carried  out  with  much  public 
approval  two  considerable  meetings  for 
miniature  rifle  shooting — one  last  year  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  other  (in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion) this  year  at  Olympia. 

7.  We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  do 
good,  we  have  sown  seed  that  is  bearing 
good  fruit,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
not  satisfied,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
our  income  is  at  present  altogether  in- 
suflicient  to  cari'y  on  properly  this  splendirl 
work.  It  will  surprise  many  people  to 
learn  that  notwithstanding  more  than  one 
appeal  through  the  press  and  privately, 
about  half  of  the  share  of  the  society  in  the 
cost  of  the  great  rifle  meeting  at  Olympia 
this  year  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  some  of 
the  members  of  its  Council.  Of  course, 
that  cannot  be  repeated,  so  manifestly  un- 
fair is  it  that  those  who  do  a  lot  of  work 
gratuitously  and  from  a  high  public  spirit 
should  also  be  mulcted  in  purse  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thoughtlessness  or  apathy  of 
so  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  over  the 
country,  who  could  well  afford  to  subscribe 
to  the  expenses  of  this  society. 

8.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our 
Council  includes,  amongst  others,  both  the 
late  and  the  present  Inspectox-s-General  of 
Auxiliary  Forces,  some  very  capable  mem- 
bers of  important  London  banks,  and  the 
recently-appointed  Governor-General  of 
Canada  (Earl  Grey).  Tlie  society  is  pre- 
sided over  by  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  it  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  high  distinction  of  the  ani^roval 
of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  (the 
Inspector-General  of  the  Army),  who  has 
accepted  the  position  of  patron  of  the 
society. 

9.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  we 
trust  that  some  of  the  many  people  who 
can,  if  the  spirit  moves  them,  very  well 
afford  to  endow  thoroughly  useful  instiiu- 
tions,  may  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
and  marking  these  words,  and  will  favour- 
ably respond  to  the  appeal  thus  made  to 
their  generous  instincts  and  wisdom. — I 
am.  Gentlemen  (on  behalf  of  the  Council), 
yours  faithfully, 

Norfolk  (Chairman). 
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The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responnble  for  th» 
opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
!>«  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  nam,es  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publicition,  but  ae  a  gtiarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustratimis  should  be  dravon  on  separate  pieces  of  poper. 
Tt'ie  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  comm,unicationa. 

•»•  In  order  to  faeilitate  rt/erence,  Correspond»nt», 
taken  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inaerted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  th»  number  of  the  letter  at  weiZ 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appears. 

Communications  relating  to  the  literary  department, 
reports  of  Associations,  Shows,  Meetings,  Echoes,  Queries, 
Boolcsfor  Review,  <tc.,  inust  be  addressed  only  to  "TUB 
Editors  of  the  '  British  Bee  Journal,'  10.  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  London,  W.C."  All  business  communi- 
eativns  relating  to  advertisements.  Jcc,  must  be  addressed 
tn  "  The  Manager,  '  British  Bee  Journal '  Offi.ce,  10, 
Buckingham-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C." 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 

[5687.]  The  question  of  foul  brood  still 
crops  up  in  our  pages,  and  as  the  Bee 
•Journal  is  the  medium  by  which  we  bee- 
keepers exchange  thoughts  and  ideas  on 
things  apicultural,  it  is  only  right  that  the 
shady  side  should  be  kejDt  within  ken. 
Mr.  W.  H.'  Harris  (5669,  page  432) 
advocates  our  substituting  the  term  "  bee- 
pest  "  as  being  a  less  ambiguous  and 
more  correct  term  than  "  foul  brood," 
but  the  latter  is  sui'ely  a  correct  term  for 
a  disease  to  which  the  brood  of  bees  ai'e 
subject  in  the  early  stages  of  bee  life.  In 
any  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  "  bee-brood- 
pest  "  would  be  still  more  correct  and  com- 
plete. The  Bacillus  alvei  d'oes  not  affect 
the  bees,  but  only  the  brood,  and  as 
dwellers  in  the  hive,  the  matured  bees  may 
have  the  bacteria  or  spores  about  them,  or 
they  may  not.  Anyhow,  it  does  not  kill 
them  as  it  does  the  brood. 

Your  correspondent  "  Will  Shake- 
speare "  (whose  letter  appears  on  page  436) 
has  collected  a  goodly  number  of  quota- 
tations  from  the  writings  of  his  namesake  ; 
but  I  opine,  if  one  had  time  and  inclination, 
there  are  an  equal  number  of  quotations  by 
the  great  "  Will  "  that  would  as  cogently 
point  the  other  way  :  my  annual  tear-off 
daily  calendar  bristles  with  them. 

If  '' W.  H.,  Brilley,"  will  order  and  in- 
sist on  having  "  No.  9  "  jar  with  the  tri- 
angle brand,  he  will  find  the  jar  he  wants. 
If  he  will  send  me  three  stamps  for  postage 
I  will  gladly  send  him  a  sample ;  but  I 
cannot  send  to  all  and  sundry  at  three- 
pence each. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Hinde,  on  page  443,  is 
interesting,  but  the  help  of  the  law  will  not, 
in  my  opinion,  ever  stamp  out  disease 
among  bees.  Take  the  present  system  of 
bee-keeping  and  the  continual  exchange 
there  is  going  on  among  bee-keepers 
throughout  the  world,  not  only  within  our 
own  shores,  but  there  is  the  continual  im- 
ports of  foreign  bees  from  all  parts.  Some 
bee-keepers  assert  that  they  never  had  foul 


brood  till  the  introduction  of  foreign  bees. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  an  unseen 
foe  arrives,  it  may  be,  from  some  other 
source  outside  this  country.  Then  think 
of  the  number  of  bees  in  hives  which  ex- 
change hands  every  year  through  advertise- 
ment in  our  and  other  papers.  I  often 
notice  advertisements  of  "  Bees  for  Sale  " 
in  provincial  paper's,  and  no  word  of  foul 
brood  or  of  any  guarantee  of  healthiness ; 
neither  can  law  make  a  man  open  a  sealed 
book — for  such  is  a  straw  skep — except  to 
the  lynx-eyed  expert.  And  so  I  ask :  — 
Will  "  law  "  step  in  and  prevent  the  sale  of 
goods  when  the  proceeds  are  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors  ?  Again,  recent  numbers  of 
B.B.J,  have  disclosed  the  straits  advertisers 
in  B.B.J,  have  been  put  to  to  fill  orders  for 
driven  bees.  These  may  have  been  driven 
from  healthy  stocks,  or  they  may  not.  Who 
can  say,  on  starting  out  on  bee-driving  ex- 
peditions, that  all  the  skeps  driven  will  be 
healthy  ?  Is  "  law "  to  prevent  bee- 
driving  ?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  which  present  themselves  when  one 
thinks  of  the  spread  of  foul  brocxl  within 
recent  years. 

Reverting  to  the  recent  Conference  of 
Bee-keepers,  I  think  if  Mr.  Edwards  will 
procure  a  copy  of  our  Berks  Association 
Report  for  1899,  he  will  withdraw  his  re- 
mark, as  reported  (page  423),  that  we  were 
unable,  owing  to  expense,  to  procure 
statistics  of  bee-keeping.  We  have  done 
so  at  a  previous  date  ;  but  that  year — as  I 
am  reminded  by  one  who  was  then  busy  in 
our  ranks — we  sent  to  every  schoolmaster 
in  the  country.  I  well  remember  our  Bee- 
don  schoolmaster  calling  on  me,  after  he 
had  filled  up  the  list,  to  inquire  if  I  knew_^ 
of  any  other  bee-keepers.  Here  is  a  hints'- 
for  other  County  Associations.  Who  so 
likely  to  gather  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
^^illage  as  the  schoolmaster  ?  Now, 
children,  can  you  tell  me  who  keeps  bees  ? 
Why,  it  is  in  a  nutshell,  and  on  the  morrow 
he  will  gather  the  number  each  bee-keeper 
has  of  hives  in  his  garden,  except  the  squire 
and  parson,  and  these  we  reached  by  expert 
or  postcard  to  gardeners  or  the  District' 
Secretaries. — W.  Woodley,  Beedon,  New- 
bury. 

BEE  AND  POULTRY  FARMING. 

[5688.]  As  a  weekly  reader  of  the  B.B.  J., 
I  am  always  willing  to  lend  a  hand  to  a 
brother  bee-keeper  who  is  seeking  informa- 
tion regarding  his  future  welfare.  Let 
me,  then,  say  that  bee,  fruit,  and  poultry 
farming  are  pursuits  which  .go  veiy  well 
together,  and  in  these  pursuits  some  of 
us  are  engaged  in  this  beautiful  Vale  ofj 
Evesham,  on  the  liver  Avon.  With  everj 
railway  ad\antage,  light  soil,  and  plenty/ 
of  siojil  local  markets,  it  only  needs  skillj 
and  hard  work  to  make  tilings  pay  ;  but 
if  a  man  has  to  depend  upon  what  other] 
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people  say,  and  how  to  do  it,  lie  will  not 
only  lose  his  cash  (if  he  has  any),  but  his 
energy  too- ;  a,nd  if  I  were  a  novice  I 
should  certainly  go  to  an  experienced  far- 
mer of  the  kind  named  for  a  bit  of  prac 
tical  schooling.  Supposing  "  Constant 
Reader"  (3686)  starts  on  a  small  scale 
like  myself — one  acre  of  cherries, 
one  ditto  of  apples  and  pears, 
tlireo  of  plums  in  variety,  one  of 
gooseberries  and  currants,  two  of  straw- 
berries, about  200  head  of  poultry  of  sorts, 
and  twenty  stocks  of  bees  in  frame-hives, 
and  then  as  adjuncts  a  breeding  sow  or 
two,  pony  and  trap  (for  hire),  local  news- 
paper correspondent,  assistant  overseer  and 
clerk  to  the  parish  council,  besides  holding 
a  few  honorary  parociiial  appointments — 
your  correspondents  will  find  that  they  will 
have  to  be  up  and  about  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  their  bees,  and  go  as  late  to 
rest,  with  their  coats  off  in  the  winter  to 
prepare  for  tin  next  spring.  It  so  hap- 
pens in  these  three  pursuits  there  is  all  a 
partial  failure  in  some  seasons  ;  and  then 
if  you  do  not  make  hay  when  the  sun 
does  shine,  the  banking  account  \vill  be 
found  wanting.  Take,  for  instance,  1903  : 
No  fruit,  a  pcor  honey  return,  and  poultry 
doing  badly  owin,g  to  tlie  excessive  rain.  My 
advice,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  to  start  on  land 
and  situations  that  are  all  round  suitable 
and  in  scope  with  their  means,  adding  on 
as  circumstances  permit. — A  Worcesteu- 
SHiuE  Small- HOLDER. 

BEE  NOTES  FROM  DERBYSHIRE. 

THE    "  EYMER  "    METHOD. 

[5689.]  I  saw  in  B.B.J,  a  while  back 
a  letter  from  a  bee-keeper  who  had  tried 
the  "  Rymer  "  method  with  his  bees.  I 
did  the  same  with  two  hives,  and  below 
I  give  the  results.  On  May  4  I  made  the 
first  examination  of  my  stocks  for  1904, 
when  ray  two  best  hives  showed  brood  on 
seven  frames  ;  the  four  next  best  had  brood 
on  five  frames,  and  the  weakest  of  the  lot 
on  four.  Leaving  out  the  three  medium, 
I  confine  my  report  to  the  best  two  and  the 
weakest  lot.  For  clearness  I  will  call  the 
best  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  weak  one  No.  3. 
Mr.  Rymer  told  us  in  your  pages  that  he 
always  selected  his  best  stocks,  and  when 
they  had  filled  ten  frames  with  brood  he 
put  ten  more  frames  on.  My  hives  each 
hold  eleven  frames,  and  when  Nos.  1  and  2 
had  each  filled  eleven  frames  with  brood, 
instead  of  adding  ten  moi'e  frames  on  top, 
I  cut  three  pieces  of  board  to  fit  inside  of 
top  brood-box,  so  that  by  the  aid  of  these 
boards  and  a  pair  of  dummies  I  could  jDut 
one  or  two  frames  in  top  box  as  required. 
Thus,  when  I  put  top  box  on,  I  reduced 
bottom  box  to  nine  frames,  and  put  two 
built-out  combs  on  outside  at  top,  and  two 
frames  of  brood  with  a  sheet  of  founda- 
tion in  the  centre. 


This  worked  so  well  that  the  sheet  of 
foundation  was  drawn  out  and  had  egg« 
in  the  cells  within  twenty-four  hours.  I 
did  same  to  both  hives,  but  at  this 
stage  No.  1  left  No.  2  behind  in  pro- 
gressing. To  No.  1  I  kept  adding  sheets  of 
foundation  till  at  one  time  it  had  eighteen 
frames  packed  with  brood,  along  with 
eleven  frames  in  top  box  to  make  the  full 
number  up,  then  honey  began  to  come  in, 
and  I  put  a  super  on,  but  the  bees  never 
half-filled  it,  as  the  queen  began  to  fail  in 
egg-laying  and  the  bees  put  honey  in  top 
brood-box,  which  was  crowded  with  bees. 
No.  2  did  not  get  on  so  well,  never  occupy- 
ing more  than  fourteen  frames,  when  this 
queen  also  seemed  to  fall  off  in  breeding, 
and  queen-cells  were  started,  as  if  for 
swarming.  I  therefore  clipped  the  old 
queen's  wing,  but  they  altered  their  minds 
and  destroyed  the  queen-cells.  I  afte»r- 
wards  put  on  a  super  and  got  about 
10  lb.  of  good  honey  from  it.  This  ended 
the  flower-honey  season,  and  I  then  began 
to  prepare  for  the  moors,  and  as  I  had  no 
young  queens  by  me,  I  decided  to  let  No.  2 
rear  its  own  ;  so  three  weeks  before  moor- 
time  I  removed  the  top  box  and  put  it 
on  a  fx'esh  stand,  and  a  young  queen  was 
reared  in  it.  I  then  united  both  lots 
again.  I  then  bought  a  queen  for  No.  1, 
and  while  hunting  the  old  one  up  for  re- 
moval, I  had  the  separate  parts  of  hive-- 
super,  top  box,  and  lower  box — in  different 
places  on  stands  for  half  an  hour,  and  the 
bees  began  to  fight  among  themselves  so 
fiercely  that  when  I  had  got  all  put  to- 
gether again  there  were  about  a  couple  of 
thousand  dead  bees  outside.  When  packed 
for  the  moors  they  were  little  better  than 
hives  full  of  driven  bees  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not 
think  there  were  three  frames  with  broorl 
on,  and  not  half  as  many  bees  as  there 
was  a  month  before.  No>.  1  stored  plenty 
of  heather  honey  to  winter  on,  and  yielded 
about  15  lb.  of  surplus.  No.  2  also 
gathered  enough  to  winter  on,  and  10  lb. 
of  surplus  from  the  moors. 

My  opinion  of  the  "  Rymer  "  method  is 
that  it  will  suit  any  one  who  lives  close 
to  the  heather,  but  for  those  located  some 
miles  away  it  is  not  so  good,  because  when 
the  clover  fails  and  honey  gets  scarce  it 
seems  to  stop  the  queen  laying  for  many 
weeks  before  it  is  time  for  heatlier-going. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  bees  are 
among  the  heather  they  can  sge  another 
crop  coming  on,  and  they  seem  to  keep  the 
queen  going  in  order  to  be  ready  for  it. 
I  think  it  would  have  paid  me  a  lot  better 
had  I  made  artificial  swarms  fi'om  them 
when  brood-nests  were  full  and  the  hives 
full  of  bees  ;  anyway,  they  proved  a  failur-e 
in  my  hands  on  the  plan  I  followed.  I 
iniiiht,  perhaps,  have  done  better  by  ex- 
perimenting with  one  of  the  medium 
stocks.     On  Mr.   Rymer's  plan,  the  hivea 
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should  be  full  of  brood  as  well  as  bees 
when  taken  to  the  moors.  I  shall  pro- 
bably give  the  plan  another  trial  next  sea- 
son, and  use  only  stocks  of  medium 
strength  for  the  purpose. 

I  will  give  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  my  stock  that  was  a  weak  one  on  May  4 
in  next  week,  as  this  is  already  long 
enough.  —  Tom  Sleight,  Pilsby,  Chester- 
field, November  12. 


WINTERING  DISEASED    STOCKS. 

[5690.]  Referring  to  query  3608  (page 
447)  in  current  B.B.J. ,  what  an  amount  of 
injury  the  be.e-keeper  who  signs  himself 
"  Neglected  Bees  "  may,  without  knowing 
it,  do  to  others  if  he  allows  these  "_  weak 
stocks  "  of  bees  to  stariS  the  winter! 
"  Uniting  "  even  strong  lots  of  bees  at  this 
date  is  no  easy  job.  To  be  .successful,  a 
warm  day  must  be  chosen,  and  then  the 
bees  must  be  thoroughly  well  warmed,  by 
rapping  the  hives  and  giving  puffs  of 
smoke  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  It  also  needs,  as  our 
Editors'  reply  says,  to  be  done  by  a  "  skilful 
bee-keeper "  to  be  made  a  success  of.  I 
note  that  a  B.B.J,  reader  wants  seeds  of 
Chapman's  Honey  Plant,  a  really  useful 
honey-bee  plant ;  ornamental,  too  !  I  have 
a  quantity  of  seed,  so  am  forwarding  some 
herewith,  and  will  send  more  if  required. 
— Wm.  Loveday,  Hatfield  Heath,  Harlow, 
November  11. 

[Much  obliged  for  seeds,  some  of  which 
have  been  sent  on  as  desired. — Eds.] 


SIZE  OF  HONEY-JARS. 

[C591.]  Referring  to  the  letter  of  your 
correspondent,  "  W.  H.,  Brilley,"  (5676, 
page  442),  on  1-lb.  jars,  tliere  have  been 
similar  complaints  from  several  others  in 
your  pages  lately.  Of  course,  we  apj>li- 
ance-dealers  are  only  tradesmen,  and,  as 
such,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  so  much 
grasp  of  the  particulars  of  our  own  busi- 
ness as  our  critics ;  but,  speaking  for  my- 
self, I  am  hopelessly  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
further  size  jar  to  have  made  to  suit  every- 
one (or,  shall  we  say,  to  suit  your  corre- 
spondent ?).  I  would  like  to  ask  that  gentle- 
man, does  honey  not  vary  in  weight?  And, 
supposing  it  does,  would  not  that  be  a 
simple  reason  why  a  jar  that  holds  1  lb. 
of  one  honey  holds  17  oz.  of  another  ?  I 
do  not  speak  of,  or  advertise,  my  jars  as 
holding  exactly  1  lb.  ;  but  for  several 
years  past  I  have  catalogued  and  stocked 
three  sizes  of  so-called  1-lb.  jars,  viz.  : 
"nominal,"  "  luedium,"  and  "full." 
These  jars  hold,  respectively,  10,  11,  and 
12  cz.  of  water.  With  my  limited  amount 
of  common-sense,  sharpened,  one  would 
suppose,      by     the     fact     of     having     to 


fill  the  requirements  of  customers,  in 
order  to  earn  my  bread  and  butter, 
I  imagined  these  three  sizes  of  jars 
would  have  met  the  needs  of  all  bee-keepers, 
wherever  located.  Apparently,  however, 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  ;  but  may  we 
dealers,  in  all  reasonableness,  not  ask 
"W.  H."  to  kindly  tell  us  what  capacity 
(in  water,  please!)  of  jar  is  needed  to  hold 
"exactly  1  lb."  of  honey ?— George  Rose, 
Great  Charlotte  Street,  Liverpool. 
{CorrcspuiiJcncc  contimicd  uii  page  456.) 


HOMES  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

THE   APIABIES   OF   OUR   READERS. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  not  too  much  to  sa} 
that  the  apiary  illustrated  on  opposite  page 
represents  the  most  ancient  "  home  of  tho 
honey  bee"  in  England,  or,  indeed,  any- 
where else  that  we  know  of.  The  vener- 
able abbey  within  whose  precincts  the 
hives  stand  has,  we  are  told,  sheltered 
successive  generations  of  the  busy  little 
workers  for  over  a  thousand  years  ;  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  see  the  reverend  bee-keepers 
who  have  charge  of  the  apiary  to-day,  clad 
as  their  predecessors  would  be  in  the  far-oif 
days,  still  carryi^g  on  the  craft,  though  the 
straw  skep  has  perforce  given  place  to 
the  frame-hive  and  modern  methods.  The 
figures  seen  are  those  of  Brother  Colomban 
(well  known  to  B.B.J,  readers  by  his  con- 
tributions to  our  pages)  and  his  colleague, 
Brother  F.  Maurus. 

For  the  rest,  we  need  make  no  addition 
to  the  following  notes,  written  at  our  re- 
quest by  Br.  Colomban:  — 

"  My  earliest  recollection  of  bees  dates 
back  to  my  boyhood  in  Germany,  when  my 
uncle  (who  had  some  twenty  skeps)  showed 
me  the  bees  at  work  through  a  small  glass 
window  fixed  in  the  skep.  I  well  remember 
the  loft  where  be  used  to  put  them  during 
three  or  four  months  of  the  severe  German 
winter.  During  that  time  the  skeps  were 
covered  with  a  kind  of  carpet,  which,  al- 
though allowing  plenty  of  air,  prevented 
the  light  from  inducing  the  bees  to  leave 
their  hives.  All  this  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  young  mind  and  filled  me  with 
admiration  for  the  little  labourers,  of 
whom  so  much  loving  care  was  taken. 

"  I  did  not,  however,  take  any  practical 
part  in  bee-work  whilst  at  home.  It  was 
only  after  coming  over  to  England,  some 
twelve  years  ago,  that  I  got  in  close  touch 
with  the  bees  and  experienced  a  mild  attack 
of  the  complaint  known  as  '  bee-fevex\'  In 
this  venerable  place,  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old,  known  as  Buckfast  Abbey,  as 
in  nearly  all  monastic  houses  of  ancient 
times,  the  bees  have  always  found  a  shelter. 
Their  produce  was  highly  appreciated,  the 
honey     being     used     for     household     and 
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medical  purposes,  while  the  wax  was 
chiefly  made  into  candles,  no  other 
material  than  p\ir©  beeswax  being  allowed 
to  be  burnt  in  the  church. 

"  But,  to  come  to  our  own  times,  let  jne 
first  say  my  bee-keeping  began  under 
rather  unfavourable  circumstances.  The 
bees  had  been  neglected,  and  during  a 
severe  winter  the  whole  lot  (eight  stocks) 
perished  outright !  Some  driven  bees  were 
then  purchased,  but,  like  the  rest,  they 
were  in  a  jioor  state  when  I  was  appointed 
to  take  care  of  them.  Tlie  hives  and  frames 
were  all  sizes,  and,  of  course,  not  inter- 
changeable. However,  I  began  to  read  bee 
literature,    and,    having    profited    by    its 


on  I  induced  our  Rev.  Procurator  to  get 
the  B.B..J.  for  me  and  to  join  the  Devon 
B.K.A. 

"  When  I  had  acquired  a  sufficient  store 
of  knowledge  with  regard  to  bee-craft  on 
modern  British  methods  I  began  to  put 
things  into  shape  in  our  apiary.  Until 
then  we  had  had  the  French  system  with 
huge  hives,  and,  as  already  said,  all  kinds 
of  frames.  Finding  the  hives  too  long 
(some  held  eighteen  frames),  I  tried  the 
plan  of  having  a  nucleus  colony  at  one  end 
of  each  stock,  so  that  if  a  queen  got  lost,  or 
came  to  grief,  the  other  one  would  be  ready 
to  take  her  jjlaoe.  On  this  plan,  the  bees 
wore  allowed  to  communicate  by  a  small 


ST.  Mary's  abbey  apiary,  buckfast,  devon. 


teachings,  I  secured  400  lb.  of  surplus 
honey  in  my  first  year.  This  result  was 
regarded  as  marvellous,  for  during  the  ten 
or  twelve  previous  years  the  Abbey  Apiary 
had  not  produced  2  cwt.  of  honey  in  all. 
About  this  time  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Secretary  of  a  B.K.A.  in  France,  who 
sent  me  the  '  Abeille  Bourguignonne,' 
and  helped  me  by  advice.  I  liad  also  some 
of  the  best  German  bee-books.  It  was  in 
them  that  I  noticed  the  great  esteem 
German  bee-keepers  had  for  our  Senior 
Editor,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan.  This  made  me 
desirous  of  knowing  something  about  him, 
too,  when  I  chanced  to  come  across  some 
old  numbers  of  the  B.B..J.  and  also  the 
first  edition  of  the    '  Guide  Book.'      Later 


hole  made  in  the  dummy  which  divided 
the  two  lots,  and  during  the  honey-flow  they 
worked  amicably  together  in  the  same 
super,  a  queen-excluder  being  put  over  the 
nucleus.  This  went  on  all  right  for  some 
time.  But  when  the  swarming  season 
came  the  two  lots  of  bees  invariably 
swai-med  together.  It  was  jnost  amusing 
to  see  the  bees  rushing  out  from  the  two 
doorways,  but  owing  to  this  fault  the  plan 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and,  in  order  to  secure 
the  end  in  view,  I  mad©  special  hives  for 
nuclei.  These  hives  are  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  nucleus  being  on  three  or  four 
frames,  with  a  feeding-chamber  below. 
When  these  nuclei  become  overcrowded,  all 
their    brood    is    removed    and    used    for 
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strengthening  other  stocks. _  This  latter 
plan  has  been  successful  with  m©  so  far. 
The  small  lots  of  bees,  being  side  by  side, 
keep  each  other  warm,  and  I  have  been  able 
to  winter  them  safely  on  so  few  as  two 
frames  by  feeding  entirely  on  soft  candy 
when  the  combs  contained  no  stores  in  the 
autiimn. 

"  Though  I  have  been  troubled  at  times 
with  fouf  brood,  through  the  carelessness 
of  neighbours,  I  claim  to  have  been  fairly 
successful  in  combating  the  pest,  seeing 
that  I  have  never  lost  a  single  stock  through 
the  disease.  I  have  now  _  tliirty-two 
colonies  in  charge,  all  of  which  worked 
well  in  supers  this  year  ;  and  also  a  few 
nuclei.  It  would  take  too  long  to  relate 
the  varied  experiences  that  have  occurred 
during  my  management  of  our  apiary,  so 
I  will  only  say  it  now  bears  a  different 
aspect  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
All  our  hives  contain  the  B.B.K.A.  stan- 
dard frames  only,  which  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. Two  years  ago  I  was  granted  a  helper 
in^the  person  of  Br.  F.  Maurus,  who  spares 
neither  time  nor  trouble  in  order  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  bees  and  comfort  of  the 
bee-keeper,  and  to  embellish  the  apiary  in 
general.  He  has  made  or  repaired  nearly 
all  our  liives  on  a  system  which  I  think  is 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  has  devised  several 
ingenious  things  for  ventilation  and  feed- 
ing. Above  the  frames  we  use  thin  boards 
about  three  inches  in  breadth.  There  are 
four  or  five  of  them  on  each  hive,  and  I 
find  them  more  convenient  than  the  usual 
quilt.  The  boards  do  not  fit  close  on  top- 
bars,  there  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch  bee- 
space  provided  by  strips  of  wood  nailed  on 
the  boards.  I  have  found  that  after  several 
months  it  was  as  easy  to  remove  them  as  on 
the  first  day.  The  bees  had  not  propolised 
them  at  all,  as  they  always  do  the  quilts 
when  used. 

"  In  closing  these  already  too  copious 
'  notes  '  I  wish  all  readers  a  honey  season 
next  year  such  as  will  cause  us  to  forget 
the  bad  on?s  of  the  joast." 


{Cnrrcspondencc  conilnucd  from  page  454.) 
TEACHING  BEE-KEEPING 

TO   CHILDEEN   IX   SCHOOLS. 

[5692].  I  remember  seeing  in  B.B.J,  a 
short  time  ago  letters  respecting  bee-keep- 
ing being  taught  in  schools  by  way  of  lec- 
tures and  exhibiting  live  bees  in  observa- 
tory hives.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  by  some  bee-keepers  with  the 
consent  of  the  schoolmasters,  who  were  very 
pleased  at  the  idea,.  I  myself  made  an 
observatory  hive  with  ventilating  holes  and 
glass  side  to  hold  one  frame.  I  took  this 
to  three  different  schools,  and  was  sur- 
prised and  pleased  toi  see  how  much  in- 


terest the  children  took  in  the  live  bees, 
and  what  T  told  them  about  bees  and  bee- 
keejjing.  At  one  of  the  schools, -on  my  pro- 
mising a  1-lb.  jar  of  honey  for  the  best 
essay  on  what  was  shown  and  told  them,  tlie 
children  were  delighted  at  the  idea.,  and  I 
received  over  forty  papers.  I  did  not  at  the 
time  realise  how  long  it  wonid  take  me  to 
read  them  over  in  order  to  select  the  best  ; 
however,  I  selected  tlirep'  which  I  con- 
sidered equal  in  merit,  and  awarded  a 
half-pound  jar  to  each  of  these.  I  myself 
think  it  would  be  useful  to  do  a  little 
teaching  of  this  sort  to  children  in  ad- 
dition to  giving  inetiTiction  in  bee-keeping, 
poultiy-f arming,  gardening,  etc.,  to  their 
elders. — T'hos.  Norman,  Northampton. 


PARTHENOGENESIS. 

[5693.]  Most  bee-keepers  know  that  eggs 
laid  by  a  fertile  worker,  or  an  unfertilised 
queen,  produce  drones,  and  drones  only, 
but  few,  I  should  imagine,  know  how  and 
when  the  germ  which  produces  drones 'from 
eggs  so  laid  enters  the  "  ovai-ian  follicle," 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  fertile  worker, 
seeing  that  we  are  told  only  a  vestige  of  an 
appendicular  gland  is  present.  I,  for  one, 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  it  explained 
how  the  germ  of  life  is  introduced  into  the 
drone  eggs,  or  how  it  is  acquired  by  the 
workers  or  unfertilised  queen  bees.  Again, 
why  designate  queens  that  lay  eggs  which 
only  produce  drones  as  unfertile,  and 
workei*s  which  occasionally  do  the  same 
thing  as  fertile,  seeing  they  both  produce 
life  in  the  form  of  drones  ?  We  are  dealing 
with  a.  matter  of  parthenogenesis,  I  admit, 
but  anything  that  is  capable  of  producing 
life  is,  to  my  mind,  necessarily  fertile,  in- 
asmuch as  it  produces  life. — E.  Geo.  Ive, 
Notts,  November  14. 


"  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE"  RATES. 

[5694.]  May  I  inform  Mr.  Elkins  (5683, 
page  445)  that  no  special  labels  are  needed 
when  sending  honey  and  wax  by  rail  ?  If 
he  will  just  write  plainly  on  an  ordiiijary 
label  the  words  "  Farm  and  Agricultural 
Produce  "  the  goods  will  be  sent  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates  : — LTp  to  20  lb.,  6d.  per  pack- 
age ;  over  20  lb.  and  up  to  30  lb.,  8d.  ;  over 
30  lb.  and  up  to  40  lb.,  lOd.  ;  50  lb..  Is.  ; 
60  lb..  Is.  2d.  Sixty  pounds  is  the  limit 
of  weight  for  one  isackage  which  goes  by 
passenger  train,  and  is  thus  delivered  more 
quickly  and  safer  than  by  luggage.  In  this 
way,  butter,  cream,  cheese,  eggs,  honey, 
flowers,  seeds,  fruit,  vegetables,  mushrooms, 
meat,  game,  dead  rabbits,  and  dead  poultry 
can  be  sent.  I  have  copied  the  several 
items  named  above  from  the  table  which 
the  Gi-eat  Central  Railway  have  had 
printed.     Goods  sent  by  other  railways  in 
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which  there  is  a  connection  with  the  Great 
Central  can  travel  at  this  rate,  and  there 
is  no  limit  with  regard  to  distance.  I  hope 
this  may  be  of  service  to  bee-keepers  in 
general. — W.  Stacey,  Sheffield,  Novem- 
ber 10. 


REGULATING  BEE-FEEDERS. 

[5695.]  I  note  your  reply  to  "  W.  E.  C., 
Bromley,"  on  page  446  last  week,  and 
would  like  to  say  that  as  I  wanted  "  Ray- 
nor "  feeders  during  the  past  season,  I 
ordered  half-a-dozen  successively  from  four 
of  the  admittedly  largest  and  most  up-to- 
date  appliance-makers  in  England  ;  but 
one  after  the  other  sent  me  feeders  some- 
what on  the  "  Raynor  "  principle,  biit  cer- 
tainly not  asdesf^ribed  in  the  "Guide  Book." 
I  send  name  for  reference  and  sign — 
Worker  Bee,  November  11. 


(i^ucries  and   $t]^\m. 


[3612.]  Late  Feeding. — I  have  just  had  a 
stock  of  bees  in  skep  given  me  (a  tliis  year's 
swarm)  wliich  has  not  been  fed  up,  and  as 
the  skep  contains  little  honey,  I  ask  what 
you  would  advise  me  to  do?  1.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  feed  the  bees  with  syrup,  using 
artificial  heat,  i.e.,  placing  hive  in  hot- 
house for  the  time,  or  would  the  sudden 
changes  kill  them  all  oflf?  2.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  feed  with  candy  through  the  whole 
winter  ?  I  shall,  of  course,  drive  bees  next 
summer  as  soon  as  jDossible.  I  enclose  name 
for  reference  and  sign — Larbee,  Sidcup, 
Kent. 

Reply. — 1.  It  is  "possible,"  of  course 
to  give  bees  sugar-syrup  in  cold  weather  by 
keeping  the  hive  in  a  warm  temj)erature, 
as  stated,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  so 
for  many  reasons.  2.  Bees  have  often  been 
kept  alive  all  winter  on  good,  soft  candy, 
but  the  latter  would  need  to  be  renewed  as 
required,  and  not  allowed  to  become  as 
hard  as  stone  on  the  hive,  as  it  might  do  if 
not  examined  at  intervals  to  see  that  the 
bees  were  taking  the  food. 

[3613.]  My  First  Year's  Bee-keeping. — 
Would  you  kindly  examine  comb  sent  and 
advise  me  under  the  following  circum- 
stances?— I  bought  four  stocks  of  bees  last 
January,  and  they  seemed  all  right  at 
time  of  purchase.  In  March  one  stock 
gradually  died  out — at  least  I  tliink  so,  as 
I  only  found  a  few  dead  bees  on  the  floor- 
board. In  April  I  bought  a  strong  stock  in 
a  skep  (it  was  full  of  bees),  and  placed  it 
above  on  the  frames  of  hive  the  others  had 
left,  in  order  that  the  bees  might  transfer 
themselves  to  the  frame-hive  below.     They 


worked  down  very  well,  and  the  queen  soon 
started  breeding  .below.  I  removed  the 
skep  in  September,  and  left  six  frames  of 
food  in  bi'ood-chamber.  Then,  after  pack- 
ing down,  I  fed  the  bees  for  a  time,  then 
left  them  for  a  week  unfed,  and,  on  examin- 
ing the  hive  I  found  the  bees  gone  ;  at 
least,  there  was  not  a  cupful  left.  I  have, 
therefore,  cut  out  a  piece  of  comb  from  the 
middle  frame  to  send  on,  and  ask  if  you 
will  kindly  tell  me  through  the  B.B.J. 
— which  1  have  taken  ever  since  I  first 
began  with  bees — if  comb  sent  shows  foul 
brood?  Trusting  I  am  not  occupying  too 
much  of  your  time,  I  send  name,  etc.,  and 
sign— Anxious,  Bisley,  November  12. 

Reply. — There  is  no  trace  of  disease  in 
comb  sent,  but  most  of  the  cells  are  partly 
filled  with  fresh  pollen.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  comb  jjoints  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  you  have  regarded  as  six  frames 
of  sealed  food  left  in  body-box  has  been 
merely  a  surface-covering  of  honey,  the 
bulk  being  pollen  only.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  food  left  in  the  comb,  therefore, 
the  bees  may  have  either  died  of  starvation, 
or,  i^erhaps,  have  deserted  the  foodless  hive 
and  joined  one  of  your  other  stocks  near  at 
hand. 

[2614.]  New  Zealand  Bee  Journal.—l 
should  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  in  the 
B.B.J.  :^1.  Whei'e  I  can  obtain  a  New 
Zealand  Bee  Journal,  and  if  weeklv  or 
monthly;  also  its  price?  Is  there 
a  bee  journal  for  the  Ai'gentine  Re- 
public, OT  any  other  book  that  would  give 
me  a  fair  idea  of  the  country  ? — W.  Wright, 
Preston,  Lancashire. 

Reply. — 1.  There  is  no  bee  journal  ex- 
clusively for  New  Zealand,  but  the  Aus- 
tralian monthly  Bee  Bidletin  circulates  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  published  by  E.  Tinper, 
West  Maitland.  We  will  send  you  our  file 
copy  for  perusal  and  return  if  a  stamped 
address  is  forwarded  to  us.  2.  There  is  no 
bee  journal  for  the  Argentine  Republic,  nor 
can  we  give  you  an  idea  of  its  suitability 
for  bee-keeping. 

[3615.]  Loss  of  Queens. — I  examined  a 
stock  of  bees  a  week  ago,  and  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  two  queen-cells, 
beautifully  shaped,  and  each  containing  a 
young  queen.  Tlie  day  before  I  examiiied 
the  hive  I  noticed  that  the  bees  were  being 
robbed  of  their  stores.  There  were  six 
frames  covered  with  bees  and  some  sealed 
brood.  I  do  not  know  what  could  have 
happened  to  the  queen.  She  certainly  did 
not  die  of  old  age,  as  they  were  a  cast  this 
springtime  ;  neither  did  she  get  crushed 
by  accident  in  handling,  for  I  had  not  lifted 
a  frame  up  since  the  iDees  were  hived.  I 
should  be  very  pleased  if  you  would  advise 
me  in  the  B.B.J,  what  to  do  with  the  bees. 
Do  you  think  it  will  be  best  to  set  them 
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over  another  stock  or  to  drive  them  and 
unite  by  shaking  out  in  front? 

Both  my  father  and  grandfather  kept 
bees  in  skeps,  and  neither  of  them  ever 
heard  of  foul  brood,  and  I  know  several  old 
people  who  have  kept  bees  in  skeps  for  the 
best  part  of  their  lives,  and  say  the  same. 
The  majority  of  skeppists  take  up  the 
old  stocks  and  first  swarms  and  leave  the 
casts,  which,  of  course,  are  generally  lighter 
than  first  swarms,  so  I  suppose  that  as 
their  bees  always  had  clean  combs,  young 
queens,  and  pure,  wholesome  honey  to 
winter  on,  they  did  not  get  foul  brood. — W. 
Allen,  Uppingham,  November  14. 

Reply. — The  easiest  method  of  uniting 
in  your  case  will  be  to  place  the  queenless 
bees  above,  the  colony  that  needs  streng- 
thening, and  separate  the  two  lots  by  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper,  with  a  hole  4  in. 
square  cut  in  centre ;  lay  a  piece  of  per- 
forated zinc  over  this  hole  large  enough  to 
cover  the  latter,  and,  in  addition,  prick  a 
few  holes  in  paper— not  large  enough  for  a 
bee  to  pass  through — and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  bees  themselves.  They  will  gnaw  the 
holes  larger  and  pass  through  to  the  upper 
box  without  quarrelling.  In  a  few  day Si 
remove  the  paper,  and  allow  free  inter- 
course between  both  lots. 

[3616.]  Cleaning  Wax  Extractors. — Could 
you  kindly  tell  me  in  next  B.B.J,  the  best 
way  to  clean  a  wax-extractor  ?  I  have  tried 
boiling  hot  water,  but  this  does  very  little, 
the  wax  sticking  very  hard  to  the  tin  parts. 
I  send  name  and  sign — A  Kentish  Bee, 
Tonbridge,  November  14. 

Reply. — The  simplest  way  is  to  put  the 
extractor  into  a  copper  of  boiling  water, 
below  the  surface,  for  half  an  hour,  when 
most  of  the  wax — or  all  that  needs  to  be 
removed — will  rise  to  the  top  and  may  bo 
lifted  off  when  water  is  cold. 


<&tht&  fprn  th 


Menai  Bridge  (North  Wales),  November 
10. — Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  my  being  still 
"  not  up  to  the  mark  "  in  health  that  makes 
rao  so  despondent  just  now,  but  while 
staying  by  the  Menai  Straits  for  a  few 
weeks'  convalescence,  I  thought  an  "  Echo 
from  the  Hives  "  here  may  possess  interest 
for  readers.  A  week  ago  (early  November) 
bees  were  flying  freely  and  very  busy  on 
ivy,  etc.  Queens  also  were  actively  at 
work,  and  in  several  hives  we  opened  there 
were  large  patches  of  brood  on  two  or  three 
frames.  But,  alas !  what  waste  of  bee-life 
was  visible.  One  friend  has  his  hives 
located  near  the  suspension  bridge,  and  day 


by  day,  as  the  bees  are  tempted  to  cross 
the  straits  for  the  ivy-bloom  on  the  far  side, 
hundreds  are  blown  down  or  fall  into  the 
water,  and  a  short  strviggle  ends  their  lives. 
— Geoege  Rose. 


THE   DELIQUESCENT   POWERS   OF 
HONEY. 

Much  has  appeared  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  about  the  water-gathering 
powers  of  honey,  some  writers  taking  the 
ground  that  honey  has  no  such  power,  and 
others  taking  the  other  view.  On  page  30 
we  get  the  most  extreme  statement  of  the 
former.  Mr.  Johnson  not  only  informs  us 
that  honey  will  not  gather  moisture,  but 
that  no  liquid  has  that  power — a  state- 
ment which  he  would  find  most  difficult  to 
prove,  except  in  a  technical  and  hair-split- 
ting way. 

There  are  many  liquids  which  are,  in  the 
common  meaning  of  the  term,  deliquescent, 
and  honey  is  one  of  them.  I  have  recently 
tried  an  experiment  to  prove  that  honey 
has  this  property,  and  though  my  experi- 
ment is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  it  will 
probably  satisfy  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal. 

A  watch-glass  was  cleaned  and  counter- 
poised on  a  balance  of  extreme  delicacy,  a 
piece  of  paper  the  size  of  the  capping  of  a 
worker-cell  being  sufficient  to  throw  the 
balance  out  of  equilibrium.  There  was 
then  placed  on  the  glass  5  grams  (about 
a  thimbleful)  of  honey — a  well-cured 
honey  of  first  quality.  Honey  was  i,dded 
or  subtracted  by  a  pin-point  till  a  5-gram 
mass  was  excellently  balanced.  The 
balance  was  left  with  the  glass  of  honey  on 
the  pan,  and  the  counterpoise  on  the  other 
pan  for  several  days,  being  weighed  each 
day.     Day  by  day  it  lost  weight. 

The  air  in  this  locality  during  the  pre- 
sent winter  has  been  extremely  dry  much 
of  the  time,  the  humidity  running  as  low 
as  30  not  infrequently.  A  saucer  of  honey 
set  aside  has  gummed  over  instead  of  get- 
ting thin  as  so  often  happens.  So  with  the 
honey  in  the  experiment,  it  got  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  showed  no  signs  of  gathering 
moisture.  I  saw  that  I  should  have  to 
create  a  moist  atmosphere  for  it,  and  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  began  to  burn  a  jet 
of  hydrogen  in  the  balance  case  a  few 
minutes  daily.  Burning  hydrogen  fur- 
nishes pure  water.  Fearing  to  injure  the 
delicate  balance  by  the  moist'ure,  I  placed 
the  glass  under  a  bell-glass  under  which 
water  had  been  boiled,  this  being  first  done 
on  the  eighteenth  day.  'j.iiis  was  con- 
tinued till  the  close  of  the  thirty-third  day. 
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On  the  thirty-third  day  I  dried  the  bell- 
glass  thoroughly,  and  put  under  it  with  the 
watch-glass  of  honey  two  shallow  dishes  of 
calcium  chloride.  This  chemical  has  the 
power  to  take  water  from  the  air,  and  is 
used  to  dry  air  with.  My  purpose  was,  of 
course,  to  dry  the  air  and  thus  cause  the 
air  to  take  away  from  the  honey  the  mois- 
ture which  it  had  accumulated.  These  con- 
ditions were  continued  for  nine  days. 

The  watch-glass  of  honey  was  weighed 
daily  when  possible.  Business  and  an 
attack  of  the  grip  prevented  an  unbroken 
record.  I  offer  below  the  results,  which 
will  tell  a  story  for  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  loss  or  gain 
in  weight  is  not  uniform,  a  fact  which  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  variations  in  tempera- 
ture, humidity  of  outer  air,  and  irregu- 
larity in  replenishing  the  moisture  in  the 
air  under  the  bell-glass.  I  incidentally 
discovered  that  air  will  get  dry  though 
there  be  the  tiniest  crack  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  enclosed  air  with  that  outside. 

I  say  that  my  experiment  is  not  abso- 
lutely conclusive,  for  the  reason  that  I  did 
not  analyse  the  honey  before  and  after  the 
experiment,  but  only  a  very  obtuse  person 
will  question  the  conclusion  that  honey 
will  absorb  water.  Several  circumstantial 
facts  point  that  way.  The  honey  grew 
thinner  as  it  increased  in  weight.  As  the 
honey  grew  thinner  it  gained  in  bulk.  At 
first  there  was  only  a  thimbleful,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  weight  there  were 
about  two  thimblefuls.  The  increase  in 
weight  varied  very  regularly  with  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  air.  The  honey 
grew  thicker  as  it  lost  weight.  The  honey 
did  rot  differ  in  appearance  at  the  close 
from  what  it  was  at  the  start  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

I  tasted  the  honey  at  the  close.  Though 
it  had  not  lost  body  nor  sweetness  it  had 
lost  all  its  fine  flavour  and  tasted  rank. 
Mr.  Johnson  will  doubtless  say  that  this 
proves  decomposition,  but  not  I.  I  believe 
that  it  simply  means  that  the  volatile  oils 
which  the  honey  had  at  first  had  been  lost, 
and  that  the  foul  air  from  the  burning 
alcohol  lamp  had  given  a  new  flavour. 
Flavours  are  hard  to  weigh  on  a  balance, 
though  they  may  be  weighed  with  money. 

Had  decomposition  of  any  sort  taken 
place  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  gases 
would  have  appeared  in  the  honey.  This 
was  not  so.  At  all  times  the  honey  was 
clear  as  jelly,  and  whatever  was  gained  or 
lost  was  through  the  surface  of  the  honey. 
This  last  fact  is  seen  from  the  circum- 
Btances  that  when  the  honey  was  losing 
weight  the  surface  honey  was  thicker  than 
that  below,  while  the  reverse  was  true  when 
the  honey  was  gaining  weight,  the  surface 
then  being  thinner. 

In  trying  to  prove  that  honey  is  deli- 
quescent I  have  at  the  same  time  proved 


it  to  be  efflorescent.  This  is  much  like 
saying  that  a  thing  is  white  and  is  also 
black,  for  deliquescence  and  efflorescence 
are  directly  opposed  properties.  Yet  the 
honey  gained  water  when  the  air  was  humid, 
and  lost  water  when  the  air  was  dry.  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  a  certain  (pos- 
sibly not  fixed)  humidity  point  above 
which  honey  will  gain  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  below  which  honey  will  yield  water 
to  the  air.  I  think  that  this  point  ranges 
near  60  per  cent,  of  humidity.  I  have  not 
proved  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  honey 
weighed  the  most  on  the  thirtieth  day,  when 
it  weighed  7.045  grams,  a  gain  of  over  2.5, 
or  about  41  per  cent.  After  it  had  reached 
this  weight  I  found  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  air  sufficiently  moist  to  permit  the 
honey  to  hold  that  weight.  This  suggests 
that  honey  as  it  gains  water  becomes  less 
deliquescent,  and  should  give  up  water 
though  the  humidity  is  over  60  per  cent., 
say. 

Practically  it  makes  no  difference  to  th« 
bee-keeper  whether  the  honey  actually 
takes  in  water  or  not,  but  it  does  mean 
much  to  the  bee-keeper  to  keep  well  in 
mind  that  honey  and  air  should  have  a 
water-tight,  and  air-tight,  partition  be- 
tween them. 

Grams. 

Weight  at  the  start 5.0000 

close  of     1  day     4.98 

2  days    4.96 

3  days   4.9465 

4  days 4.935 

5  days    4.943 

7  days   4.962 

8  days    4.975 

9  days   4.995 

10  days    5.016 

11  days   5.005 

12  days    5.11 

15  days    5.125 

16  days    5.262 

17  days   5.457 

18  days   5.677 

19*days    6.042 

23  days   5.735 

24  days    6.053 

25  days    6.32 

26  days   6.545 

29  days    6.795 

30  days    7.045 

31  days   6.86 

32  days    6.837 

33  days   6.98 

Calcium  chloride  placed  in  bell-glass. 

Grams. 

Weight  at  close  of  4  days      5.253 

,,         ,,       ,,      ,,  5  days      5.137 

,,         ,,       ,,      ,,  6  days      5.035 

„         ,,       ,,      ,,  9  days 4.9973 

*  Taken  sick  at  this  time. 
-— Ai/LEN  Latham,  in  American  Bee  Journal, 
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Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers 


Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufac 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  bt 
purchased,  or  replies  givinf)  such  information  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisement$.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  it 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advana  of  the  date  oj 
issue,  queries  cannot,  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately follovring  the  receipt  of  their  comm,unieations. 


***  A  correspondent  writes  as  follows:  — 
"Would  '  D.  M.  M.  '  kindly  explain 
further  as  to  his  method  of  clearing 
sujjers  withont  the  use  of  a  bee-escape, 
etc.  ?  I  always  find  that  the  bees  taJce 
possession  again  if  they  find  an  opening 
even  so  small  as  3-16th9  of  an  inch,  so 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  managed. 
If  the  gentleman  in  question  will  make 
this    plainer   hie   will    greatly    oblige.- — 

•    Novice." 

W.  H.  BuowN  (Withington). — Selling 
Driven  Bees. — We  are  glad  to  have  reply 
to  our  inquiry  concerning  the  complaint 
of  "  One  of  the  92,"  referred  to  on  page 
450,  and  judging  by  the  facts  stated  it  is 
evident  there  are  two  sides  to  the  case. 
Now,  however,  that  your  assurance  is 
given  that  the  fates  were  against  your 
filling  all  orders  as  quickly  as  purchasers 
wished,  we  see  that  the  fault  was  not  your 
own,  and  hope  those  who  complained  will 
agree  with  ns. 

A.  J.  Easto  (Nunhead,  S.E.). — Member- 
ship of  Coiinty  B.K.  Association.^ — The 
Kent  B.K. A.  is,  unfortunately,  in  a 
comatose  condition  just  now,  with  no 
hon.  secretary  to  whom  you  could  write 
with  regard  to  membership.  Tlie  nearest 
active  County  B.K. A.  is  that  of  Surrey, 

.  of  which  the  hon  secretary  is  Mr.  F.  B. 
White,  Mai-den  House,  Redhill.       That 

-  gentleman  might  help  you  if  applied  to. 

T.  Hammond  (Wickham  Bishops).- — Pre- 
parinq;  Honey  for  Market. — Much  obliaed 
for  jjhoto  of  sections  and  jars  of  honey, 
put  up  and  labelled  for  market,  which 
looks  very  well,  as  jirinted  direct  from 
negative  on  sensitised  postcard.  But  if 
reproduced  on  tone-block  for  ordinary 
print,  the  labels  would  not  be  so  sharp 
or  even  readable  in  our  pages,  and  its 
value  in  a  great  degree  lost. 

F.  J.  G.  (Sidmouth).— Dealing  with  Foul 
Brood. — Since  you  ask  for  our  views  re- 
garding "  cures "  for  foul  brood,  we 
emphatically  assert  that  there  are  no 
"  prompt  and  easy  cures  "  for  Bacillus 
alrri,  or  foul  brood.  Tlie  remedy  you 
name  is  simply  a  disinfectant,  neither 
better  nor  wprse  than  many  others — 
which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  bacillus 
but  has  no  effect  whatever  on.  the  spores 
of  bee-pest  or  foul  brood.     This  is  a  fact 


well  known  to  any    scientist    who    has 
studied  the  subject. 

W.  G.  WooBWAED  (Glos). — Insurance  for 
Bee-keepers. — If  you  are  a  member  of  the 
County  B.K. A.  apply  to  the  hon.  secre- 
tary for  particulars.  If  a  non-member, 
write  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Young,  Secretary 
B.B.K.A.,  12,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
W. 

G.  H.,  (Cambridge). — Defaulting  Honey 
Buyers.—!.  If  we  can  obtain  the  address 
you  want  by  private  inquiry  it  shall  be 
forwarded  ;  but  we  cannot  do  it  by 
advertisement.  2.  Photo  received  with, 
thanks.  We  are  having  a  tone-block  en- 
graved from  it. 

A.  McD.  (Fairlie,  New  Zealand).— Market 
Prices  for  Honey  and  Beeswax. — It  need 
cause  no  surprise  that  we  do  not  quote 
market  prices  for  honey  in  England  as 
is  done  in  American  bee  papers  in  the 
U.S.A.,  because  the  respective  condi- 
tions are  entirely  different.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  no  regular  wholesale 
honey  merchants,  whose  exclusive  deal- 
ings enable  them  to  quote  prices  they 
can  give  for  honey  by  the  ton.  The  only 
known  firms  who  handle  honey  and  wax 
in  this  country  are  the  produce  brokers  of 
the  shipping  centres,  to  whom  produce  is 
consigned  for  sale  on  commission. 
These  transactions  are  mainly  sales  by 
public  auction,  and  at  these  the  lots  go 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

Fair-play  (Leicester). — Experts  and  Foul 
Brood.  —  AVe  are  obliged  for  your 
letter,  but  may  say  the  subject  to  which 
you  refer  is  now  being  dealt  with  by  a 
duly  authorised  committee  appointed  by 
the  County  Bee-keepers'  Associations,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  all  the  points  you 
mention  are  being  considered  by  those 
well  able  to  decide  what  is  best  for  the 
bee-mdustry  as  a  whole. 

E.  PiDDOCK  (Alsager).— Buying  Driven 
Bees.  —  The  rejoly  to  a  communication 
sent  from  this  office  regarding  a  similar 
complaint  to  your  own  appears  on  this 
page,  to  which  please  refer.  Without 
wishing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  con- 
done bad  treatment  of  customers  by  our 
advertisers,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
case  we  inquired  into  was  met  to  our 
satisfaction  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  toi  see. 
what  we  cai:  do  further  in  the  matter. 
Of  course  you  have  a  legal  remedy,  as 
mentioned,  and  it  might  be  well  to  adopt 
the  one  you  propose  to  try. 

Honey  Sample. 

H.  WaddiKgton  (Borobridge).^We  must 
charitably  suppose  that  your  customer 
is  unacquainted  with  the  characteristic 
(and  delicious)  flavour  of  heather  honey, 
of  which  your  sample  mainly  consists. 
We  consider  it  an  exceedingly  good  honey 
for  table  use. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  November  16,  at  105, 
Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  Mr.  T.  I.  We.sfoii 
occupying  tlie  chair.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent Miss  Gay  ton,  Colonel  H.  J.  O. 
Walker,  Messrs.  D.  W.  Bishop  Ackerman, 
W.  Broughton  Carr,  E.  D.  Till,  Ernest 
Walker,  and  the  Secretary.  Letters  apolo- 
gising for  inability  to  attend  were  read 
from  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  (Chairman),  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Henry  Bligh,  Rev.  W.  E.  Bur- 
kitt,  R.  Godson,  W.  Richards,  F.  B. 
White,   and  W.   Woodley. 

Tho  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  ivail  and  ccnifirmed. 

Tlu;  following  new  members  wore  elected, 
viz.  :  — 

Mr.  T.  E.  Lander,  Blairliill,  Rumblin.c 
Biidge,   N.B. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Mason,  93,'  Geldeston  Road, 
Upper  Clapton,  N.E. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that 
they  had  examined  the  accounts  to  date, 
and  gave  particulai-s  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure.     The  report  was  approved. 

A  report  by  the  Secretary  showed  that 
thirty-six  candidates  for  second-class  ex- 
pert certificates  had  sent  in  their  names. 
A  list  of  twenty- tAvo  superintendents 
nominated  to  ofhciate  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts was  brought  forward,  and  the  ap- 
pointments duly  confirmed  by  the  Council. 

The  Sub-committee  appointed  to  amend 
the  Bill  for  the  Better  Prevention  of 
Bee-pest  presented  their  report  in  the 
form  of  the  amended  Bill,  and  draft  cir- 
culars to  secretaries  of  County  Associa- 
tions. A  number  of  letters  on  the  subject 
from  absent  members  of  tlie  Committee 
were  req.d  and  fully  considered.  Ulti- 
mately the  draft  Bill,  with  one  or  two 
slight  alterations,  was  approved,  and  the 
Secretary  instructed  to  order  a  supply  for 
distribution,  with  the  object  of  securing 
support  from  the  societies,  and,  through 
them,  the  County  Councils,  and  thus  con- 
vincing the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Par- 
liament of  the  demand  and  need  for  such 
a  measure  as  is  proposed. 

The  Secretary  was  also  authorised  to 
again  write  to  Mr.  George  M.  Saunders 
asking  him  kindly  to  forward  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Committee  the  corre- 
spondence between  himself  and  the  various 
Associations  and  County  Councils,  in  order 
that  the  Committee  may  be  in  possession 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  precise  negotiations, 
and  in  a  position  to  act  accordingly. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  wil  I 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  December  21. 


€ormpnkmt. 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  thtmselvn  rttponeibU  for  th* 
lypinions  expressed  ly  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
he  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corr«- 
spondents  are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  hut  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communieatutn*. 

•»•  In  order  to  facilitate,  reference,  CorrespondMUa, 
when  speaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  ingerted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  at  te«8 
a$  the  page  oth  which  it  appears. 


FOUL  BROOD  LEGISLATION. 

[5696.]  In  your  issue  of  October 
13,  in  the  report  of  meeting  of  Conference 
with  county  delegates,  the  Chairman  of 
the  British  B.K.A.  is  reported  to  have 
stated  (mde  page  403),  that  although  the 
County  Councils  he  had  named  intended  to 
petition  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  they 
had  not  yet  done  so.  This  statement  was. 
not  correct  as  regards  the  County  Council 
of  the  Parts  of  Lindsey,  and  I  now  have 
the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
on  July  30,  together  with  covering  letter 
from  the  County  Council  office. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  pub- 
lish this  letter,  and  the  letter  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  your  next  issue, 
when  perhaps  the  Chairman  of  the 
B. B.K.A.  will  revise  his  statement  so  far 
as  this  Coimty  Cotincil  is  concerned.  As 
delegate  for  the  Lincolnshire  B.K.A.,  I 
did  not  attend  the  meeting  in  October, 
as  we  had  already  done  all  that  was  re- 
quisite to  bring  the  opinion  of  our  Associa- 
tion before  both  the  B.  B.K.A.  and  the  three 
County  Councils  of  Lincolnshire. — F.  J. 
Ckibb,  Vice-President  Lines.  B.K.A., 
November  15. 


Office  of  the  County  Council, 
Lincoln,  November  14,  1904. 
Dear  Sib,  —  I  now  enclose  herewith 
copy  of  my  letter  in  July  last  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  with 
reference  to  the  bee-pest.  I  am  sorry  i 
omitted  to  send  this  on  Friday  last  as  pro- 
mised.-— ^Yours  truly, 

Chas.  Scorer. 

Charles  Thompson,  Esq., 
Gainsborough. 


Office  of  the  County  Council, 
Lincoln,  July  30,  1904. 

[Copy.] 

My  Lord, — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Lindsey  Cotmty  Council,  held  y^ter- 
day,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  highly  in- 
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fectious  disease  amongst  bees  called  foul 
brood,  or  be©  pest,  is  extending  very 
rapidly  not  only  in  this,  but  other  coun- 
ties, and  that  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
this  disease,  and  for  protection  of  apiaries 
generally,  a  Bill  has  been  promoted  lor 
empowering  County  Councils  to  appoint 
an  inspector  who  will  be  empowered  to 
visit  any  s'JFpected  apiary,  and  for  en- 
abling the  Council  to  prohibit  the  sale  or 
movement  of  infect-ed  bees  and  hives  within 
this  area. 

The  County  Council  are  much  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  immediate  action 
being  taken  for  the  preservation  of  healthy 
bees,  and  they  cordially  suppoi-t  the  pro- 
posed Bill.  I  am  instructed,  therefore,  to 
ask  that  the  Board  of  Agi'iculture  will  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  press  foi-ward 
the  efforts  that  are  being  taken  for  obtain- 
ing Parliamentary  sanction  to  the  Bill  in 
question. — I  am,  your  Lordship's  obedient 
servant,  Chas.    Scorer 

The  Right  Hon.  the  President, 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 


fTli'!  above  letters  wei'i'  submitted  to  th.^ 
Chairman  of  the  B.B.K.A. ,  from  whom 
the  following  reply  has  been  received  for 
publication. — Eds.] 

"  I  have  nothing  to  revise  with  respect 
to  my  statement  on  page  403,  which  was 
based  upon  what  I  was  told  at  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  at  my  interview  on  October 
5  last — viz.,  that  no  petitions  had  been 
received  from  any  County  Councils.  It  was 
not  until  a  subsequent  visit  that  I  paid 
the  Board  on  October  31  that  I  learned 
that  Lindsey  and  Devon  County  Councils 
had  been  heard  from  in  favour  of  legisla- 
tion. This  was  officially  reported  in  an 
editorial  on  page  431  of  B.B.J,  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  I  do  not  know  when  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  heard  from  Lindsey  County 
Council  ;  but  no  doubt  the  officials  of  the 
Board  would  be  able  to  say  on  what 
grounds  their  statement  to  me  on  the  5th 
was  based.  I  know,  however,  that  the 
Devon  County  Council's  letter  was  not  re- 
ceived until  October  20,  although  Mr. 
Saunders  had  stated  in  his  circulars  so 
long  ago  as  June  last  that  Devon  had 
petitioned,  and  he  insisted  upon  this  in 
his  interraption  contrjidicting  my  state- 
ment at  the  meeting  on  October  6. 

I  would  also  say  that  at  the  time 
of  my  last  interview  with  the  Board 
on  November  1,  notliing  had  been 
heard  from  the  Kesteven  County  Coun- 
cil, although  the  latter  was  stated 
to  have  petitioned.  If,  therefore,  any 
mistake  has  been  made,  it  does  not 
rest  with  me,  but  with  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.     In  any  case,  it  would  show 


that  only  one  out  of  the  three  County 
Councils  who  intended  to  communicate 
with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  then 
done  so. — Thos.  Wm.  Cowan,  Chairman 
B.B.K.A.,  Pine  Grove,  Boscombe,  Novem- 
ber 18." 


AMONG     THE     BEES. 

"a  well-appointed  commonwealth." 

Creatures  that  by  a  law  in  Nature  teacli 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

PART   II. 

[5697.]  Their  Skill— The  almost  perfect 
hexagonal  cell,  with  its  exquisite  design  and 
marvellous  construction,  displays  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  bees'  skill.  But 
we- have  it  further  exemplified  in  innumer- 
able instances,  such  as  the  rearing  of  the 
young,  the  storing  of  bee-bread  so  that  it 
may  not  deteriorate,  the  capping  of  the 
honey  to  preserve  it  for  a  long  period,  the 
special  capping  of  the  larvse,  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  queen-cell,  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  they  construct  their 
transition  cells  and  change  from  worker  to 
drone  comb,  their  adaptability  when  any 
untoward  event  occurs,  such  as  a  break- 
down of  foundation,  their  close  clustering 
when  comb-building,  their  ability  to  find 
nectar  in  flowers,  their  instinct  in  for- 
saking plants  yielding  a  small  supply  for 
those  secreting  abundantly,  even  when 
these  latter  are  far  distant,  their  intelli- 
gent founding  of  a  new  home,  their 
astonishing  power  of  adapting  themselves 
to  the  special  preparations  made  by  their 
keeper  before  they  are  hived — all  these 
simply  require  to  be  mentioned  to  show 
the  bees'  marvellous  skill. 

Their  Prescience. — We  see  in  innumerable 
instances  a  care,  a  foresight,  and  a  pre- 
vision almost  surpassing  that  of  human 
beings  in  providing  even  in  anticipation  of 
any  perceptible  i^eal  need  for  certain  con- 
tingencies. Our  observations  of  this  mar- 
vellous prescience  becomes  an  event  of  such 
common  occurrence  that  we  accept  them  as 
instances  of  the  inevitable,  and  as  if  they 
were  a  mere  matter  of  course.  We  simply 
acquiesce  in  their  proceedings  and  set  them 
down  as  a  result  of  Nature's  laws,  a  re- 
source on  which  we  too  often  fall  back  when 
the  explanation  is  deep  down  beyond  the 
depths  which  we  can  fathom.  Properly 
studied,  however,  we,  with  all  our  wisdom, 
acquired  from  the  ages,  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  something  here  beyond  what 
our  weak  philosophy  can  explain.  Nowhere 
is  this  wonderful  foreknowledge  more 
marvellously  exemplified  than  in  the  de- 
position of  a  worn-out  queen  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  on  whom  they  bestow  every 
chance  of  becoming  a  more  prolific  egg- 
layer. 

Their  Talk. — We  cannot  often  fathom  it, 
for  it  is  a  language  far  beyond  our  compre- 
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hension,  so  that  we  can  seldom  interpret  it. 
Yet  we  know  there  goes  on  in  that  dark 
interior  frequent  conversation  and  a  regu- 
lar system  of  consultation  which  solves 
triddles,  brings  light  out  of  darkness,  and 
order  out  of  chaos.  The  man  who  con- 
tends that  bees  cannot  talk  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  most  elementary  problem  wliich 
confronts  the  investigator,  who  sets  him- 
self to  elucidate  the  dark  places  of  bee- 
dom.  We  see  many  instances  of  combined 
consultations  far  in  advance  of  a  simple 
affirmative  or  negative  decision  on  casual 
occurrences,  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
something  like  reasoned-out  discussions 
are  carried  on  for  lengthened  periods,  and 
occupy  the  attention  of  large  bodies  of 
workers.  And  at  times  the  whole  com- 
munity holds  a  bee-convention,  when  some 
hard  problem  affecting  the  state  as  a  whole 
has  to  be  settled  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
commonwealth, 

Their  Breeding. — The  result  of  the  first 
order  given  to  all  animated  creation  to  in- 
crease and  multiply  and  replenish  the 
earth,  is  seen  in  the  case  of  bees  in  their 
admirable  arrangements  for  carrying  on 
the  race,  and  they,  at  least,  obey  the  in- 
junction so  perfectly  that  few  insects  even 
can  in  any  way  excel  them.  All  the  in- 
crease in  the  j)opulation  of  the  hive  de- 
pends on  the  labours  of  one  single  perfect 
female,  yet  she,  were  it  not  for  the  wise 
prevision  of  every  bee  in  the  hive,  might  be 
as  they  are  now  ;  but,  selected  out  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  eggs  or  larvse,  they 
have  transf oraied  her  into  a  new  creation ! 
Still,  it  is  on  their  wisdom,  and  according 
to  their  dictates,  that  the  rate  of  increase 
depends,  for  it  is  on  the  withholdiner  or 
dispensing  of  the  special  chyle-food  ex- 
pressly manufactured  by  them  for  the 
occasion  that  the  queen's  powers  of  ovi- 
positing really  depend.  Therefore,  it  is 
still  on  the  wise  intelligence  of  the  workers 
that  the  destiny  of  the  colony  hangs,  and 
their  fiat  on  this  as  on  other  questions  has 
reajly  the   force  of  a  fixed  law. 

Their  Wisdom. — We  feel  that  we  are  out 
of  our  depths,  that  here  is  something  be- 
yond our  comprehension,  and  which  is  un- 
fathomable to  our  boasted  higher  reason- 
ing powers.  We  grope  as  in  the  dark,  and 
are  well  content  to  add  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  as  the  friiits  of  a  long  term 
of  close  and  patient  observation,  to  the 
already  existing  knowledge  in  regard  to 
this  higlily  gifted  and  intelligent  little 
insect.  At  times  we  hug  the  flattering 
unction  to  our  soul  that  we  liave  dis- 
covered the  hidden  mainspring  as  it  were 
of  these  mysterious  transations,  and  then 
some  inexplicable  enigma  leaps  up  which 
quite  extinguishes  our  theory  and  makes 
us  feel  that  once  more  we  have  come  to  a 
point  where  the  deep  and  vast  unknown 
confronts  us.       We  know  that  it  is  not 


mere  blind  chance  which  guides  them  in 
their  acts,  and  that  their  attainments  ai'e 
secured  by  well-reasoned-out  principles, 
all  leading  up  to  a  given  point,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  comfort,  well-being,  or 
even  existence  of  the  citizen  army. 

Their  Ethics. — No  code  can  be  set  down 
in  any  degree  of  completeness,  but,  at 
least,  many  principles  may  be  enunciated 
which  guide  and  direct  their  conduct :  — 

(1)  Their  laws  make  it  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  every  citizen  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  as  hard  as  possible  to  do  wrong. 

(2)  It  is  a  first  article  in  their  code  that 
there  should  be  a  desire  for  Perfection, 
even  in  trifles.  "  Trifles  make  Perfection, 
but  perfection  is  no  trifle,"  might  be  set 
down  as  their  guiding  motto. 

(3)  The  social  unit  cannot  be  less  than 
the  entire  colony,  so  each  single  member 
of  the  community  takes  a  delight  in  the 
well-being  of  all  the  others,  or  at  least  of 
the  colony  as  a  whole,  and  subserves  her 
own  desires  and  inclinations,  if  she  has 
any. 

(4)  There  is  going  on  an  almost  cease- 
less renewal  of  the  umts,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  constantly  being  reinvigorated  with 
fresla  life. 

(5)  The  traditions  and  principles  are 
regularly  being  handed  on. 

(6)  Acquired  habits,  mainly  depending 
on  treatment  and  environment,  are  stereo- 
typed and  perpetual. 

(7)  While  gifted  with  the  spider  sort 
of  originality,  man's  contact  with  them 
has  borne  fruit,  so  that  all  their  instincts 
do  not  come  from  nature. — D.  M.  M., 
Banff. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

[5698.]  Here  in  Philadelphia  my  bees 
have  been  working  and  storing  honey  up 
to  the  end  of  September  from  what  are 
known  as  "fall  flowers."  First  there  is 
the  golden  rod,  then  comes  what  is  known 
among  bee-keepers  as  the  yellow  flower, 
from  which  in  most  seasons  a  great  quan- 
tity of  honey  is  obtained.  Having  col- 
lected some  seed  of  the  '  latter  to 
send  to  England,.  I  wished  to  obtain  the 
botanical  name  of  it,  and  vnth  this  in 
view  went  to  the  university  and  saw  one  of 
the  professors  of  botany,  who  very  kindly 
looked  it  up  for  mo,  and  compared  the 
flowers  I  had  taken  with  me  with  prepared 
specimens  they  had,  and  also  referred  to 
a  book  calj'ed  ''  Illustrated  Flora  of 
Northern  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
British  Possessions,"  by  Nathaniel  Lord 
Button,  Phd.  He  said  its  proper  name 
was  "  Bideus  chrysaniliemoides."  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  description  given  me  by  a 
Mr.  Ludwig,  who  Uvea  near  the  place 
where  the  flower  abounds,  and  who  has 
this  year,  he  writes  me,  extracted  4,500  lb. 
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of  honey  irom.  eighty  colonies,  chiefly  from 
this  source.  A  little  was  obtained  from 
tLe  wild  aster,  a  small  kind  of  Michael- 
mas daisy,  which  succeeds  the  Bideus. 
Mr.  Ludwig  says: — '"The  first  of  the 
yellow  flower  appears  about  the  middle  of 
August;  the  whole  field  is  in  full  bloom 
by  September  1,  when  the  blossom  is  at 
its  highest,  and  is  good  for  honey  till  the 
15th  ;  after  that  date  it  does  not  seem  to 
yield  much  honey.  But  while  the  Bideus 
was  most  wonderful  this  year,  it  failed 
altogether  in  1901.  It  grows  from  one  to 
over  five  feet  high ;  I  guess,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  It  seems  to  grow 
best  along  tlie  sides  of  streams  and  ditches, 
and  on  low  land  Avhich  is  flooded  every 
winter  or  spring,  and  wants  heavy  rains 
in  July  and  fore-part  of  August  to  de- 
velop." 

The  waste  land  and  rough  low-lying  pas- 
ture near  the  Delaware  river  and  tribu- 
tary streams  are  completely  covered  with 
this  yellow  flower.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight, 
and  many  people  take  a  ride  in  the  electric 
cars,  which  run  through  the  district,  m 
order  to  see  it.  Tliis  plant  is  very  hardy, 
would  no  doubt  thrive  well  in  England, 
and  be  a  great  advantage  in  many  dis- 
tricts where  no  late  honey-flow  is  ob- 
tained, and  brood-rearing  ceases  ;  here  it 
continues  quite  late.  I  had  young  bees 
sporting  in  front  of  my  hives  the  first  week 
in  October.  I  will  send  you  a  few  of  the 
seeds,  Messrs.  Editors,  and  am  sending 
some  to  a  few  friends,  but  was  late  in 
collecting  it ;  b^^t,  all  well  anotlier  year,  T 
will  set  much  more. — John  M.  Hooker, 
4422,' Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

[The  small  packet  of  seeds  arrived  with 
above,  and  we  will  place  some  of  them 
in  good  hands  for  trial  in  this  country.. 
If  the  plant  is  found  to  do  even  half  so 
well  in  this  countiy  as  our  friend  Mr. 
Hooker  describes,  it  should  prove  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  all  too  scanty  sources 
of  late  bee-forage.— Eds.] 


"BEE-PEST"   V.    "FOUL   BROOD." 

[5699.]  May  I  be  allowed  a  few  words 
of  reply  to  your  esteemed  correspondent, 
Mr.  W.  Woodley,  who,  in  his  "Notes  by  the 
Way,"  proposes  the  term  "  bee-brQod  jjest" 
instead  of  "  bee-jDest  "  ?  He  asserts  that 
"  the  Bacillus  alvei  does  not  affect  the  bees, 
hut  only  the  brood."  In  contradiction  of 
this  statement,  I  would  refer  to  what  Mr. 
Cowan  says  (page  145  of  -the  Guide 
Book  "),  viz.  :  "  It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed that  only  th©  brood  or  larvse  were 
attacked  by  the  disease,  hence  the  name 
'  foiil  brood.'  Biit  Hilbert's  investigations 
in  1875  enabled  him  to  declare  it  not  only 
a  disease  of  the  brood,  but  that  the  mature 


bees  —  sometimes  including  the  queen  — 
were  liable  to  be  affected  by  it.  Thus  the 
disease  is  sometimes  called   '  bee-pest.'  " 

In  further  corroboration,  I  may  refer 
to  the  facts  and  experiments  detailed  in 
Cheshire's  book,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  546-550. 
Now,  it  was  in  reliance  on  these  two  great 
authorities  that  I  spoke  of  the  term  "  foul 
brood  "  as  being  misleading.  To  that 
epithet,  then,  I  stoutly  adhere,  and  still 
press  for  "  bee-pest "  as  both  correct  and 
unanibiguous. 

I  may  also  just  remark  that  Mr.  Wood- 
ley  seems  in  some  degree  to  give  away  his 
case  by  what  he  says  about  the  importation 
of  foreign  bees,  because,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, the  trade  is  confined  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  queens,  without  accompany 
ing  brood. 

I  am  sorry  so  experienced  a  bee-keeper 
as  Mr.  Woodley  is  using  his  pen  against 
legislation  with  regard  to  "bee-pest." 
What  has  been  effected  in  the  cases  of 
"  anthrax  "  and  "  rabies  "  largely  disposes 
of  the  objections  raised  on  this  question, 
and  fully  warrants  present  efforts  for  mini 
mi  sing,  if  not  extirpating,  the  bee-keeper's 
worst  scourge.  —  W.  H.  Harris,  Hayes 
Enil,    Middlesex,    November   18. 


SIZE  OF  HONEY  JARS. 

[5700.]  In  reply  to  Mr.  George  Rose's 
query  (5691,  page  454),  "Does  honey  not 
vary  in  weight?"  I  answer  "Certainly." 
But  honeys  that  wise  bee-men  would  pat 
on  the  market  would  not  vary  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-eighth  of  their  own  bulk.  When 
I  wi'ot©  about  a  jar  to  hold  "  exactly  1  lb. ," 
I  meant,  of  course,  of  honey  of  a  proper 
specific  gravity,  and  not  of  newly-gathered 
nectar.  Honey  that  required  all  the  space 
contained  in  the  jars  suiDplied  to  me,  to 
hold  a  pound  of  it,  would  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  "  honey. "  If  I  ever  obtained 
such  surplus,  I  should  use  it  for  bee-food, 
and  not  to  supply  the  wants  of  my  cus- 
tomers,— AV.  H. ,  Brilley,  AVhitney-on-Wye. 


"AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  RATES." 

[5701.]  Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
AV.  Stacey,  Sheffield  (5694,  page  456),  I 
think  he  is  wrong  in  saying  "  there  is  no 
limit  with  regard  to  distance."  I  have 
before  me  as  I  write  the  table  of  rates  for 
the  Midland  line.  The  limit  weight  is 
56  lb.  (above  that  weight  being  charged  a 
Italfpenny  per  lb.) ;  not  exceeding  30  miles^ 
55  lb.,  7d.  ;  up  to  50  miles,  Is.  2d.  ;  100 
miles,  Is.  9d.  ;  200  miles,  2s.  4d.  ;  over 
200  miles,  2e.  lid.  Goods  as  above  go  by 
passenger  train  at  "owner's  risk  rate." — 
J.  Peakman,  Derby,  November  19. 

(Correspondence  continued  on  page  466.) 
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HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY-BEE. 

THE    APIARIES   OF   OUR  READERS. 

Mr.  J.  Edwards,  whose  neat  little  or- 
cliard-apiary  is  seen  below — along  with 
himself  and  what  we  take  to  be  his  twin- 
boys — is  one  of  the  none  too  numerous 
bee-keepers  whose  first  failure  only  adds 
to  their  determination  to  succeed.  How 
he  has  managed  this  will  be  found  in  the 
following  "  NotA-j,"  which  need  no  addition 
from  us.     He  says:  — 

"  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  few- 
notes  of  my  bee-experience,  I  became  first 
acquainted  with  bees  and  bee-keeping  by 
reading  the  small  work,  '  Modern  Bee- 
keeping,' from  which  I  took  pattern  and 


dition.  I  therefore  united  both  lots  in 
one  hive,  but  as  the  season  advanced  they 
simply  died  out.  Discouraged  at  such  a 
bad  start,  my  hives  were  packed  away_,  not 
knowing  then  whether  I  should  renew  the 
attempt.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of 
1896  that  I  ventured  on  a  second  attempt, 
when  I  restocked  both  hives,  and,  being 
more  determined  this  time,  I  perused  and 
studied  carefully  the  '  Guide  Book,'  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Bee  Journal  was  able 
to  deal  more  fully  with  the  requii'ements 
necessary  to  successful  bee-keeping,  with 
the  result  that  my  surplus  of  that  year 
well  repaid  me. 

"My  further  experience  led  me  to  con 
struct  a  hive  to  take  fourteen  frames,  liang- 


MR.    J.    EDWARDSS   APIARY,    SPROWSTON,    NORWICH. 


measurements  of  my  first  frame-hive.  I 
then  began  reading  your  valuable  journal, 
in  wliich  an  illustrated  article  appeared 
showing  the  construction  and  giving  details 
of  the  'W.B.C  hive.  I  liked  the  idea 
of  all  parts  being  separable,  so  followed 
the  instructions  given,  and  made  my 
second  hive.  Tliis  was  in  the  early  months 
of  1894.  In  the  following  May  I  stocked 
them  both  with  bees,  but  owing  to  a  bad 
season  following  they  yielded  no  surplus ; 
but,  as  far  as  my  bee-keeping  knowledge 
at  the  time  allowed  me  to  judge,  both 
stocks  went  to  winter  in  good  condition. 

"  The  following  April,  on  examination,  I 
was  disappointed  to  find  one  queenless  and 
tlie  other  in  a  weak  and  dwindling  con- 


ing parallel  to  the  hive  entrance,  and  find 
for  all  purposes  it  suits  me  best,  espe- 
cially for  ease  in  manipulation,  and  seven 
of  my  nine  hives  are  made  of  that  pat- 
tern. 

"  My  apiary  borders  a  tliickly-populated 
district  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  so  my  honey 
harvests  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
further  in  the  country  where  the  entire 
surroundings  abound  with  good  bee-forage. 
The  hives  shovra.  in  the  picture  are  all  my 
own  make.  On  my  right  and  left  are  two 
young  enthusiasts  in  tlie  craft,  who  proved 
very  useful  in  the  management  of  the 
apiary.  Having  but  limited  space  at  my 
disposal,  part  of  which  is  devoted  to 
amateur  gardening,  the  building  up  of  my 
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apiary  has  been  slow.  It  has  nevertheless 
been  an  interesting  and  instructive  hobby. 
The  past  season  has  been  an  average  one, 
but  the  coloiu*  of  my  honey  exceptionally 
dark.  May  the  experiences  of  another 
season  bring  success  to  all  bee-keepers." 


G0RBE8P0NDENGE. 

{Continued  from  page,  464.) 

BEE  NOTES  FROM  DERBYSHIRE. 

THE    "  BYMER  "    METHOD. 

{Continued  from  page  454.) 
[5702.]  In  continuation  of  niy  "  Bee 
Notes  "  of  last  week,  I  add  a  few  lines  by 
way  of  comparing  results  of  the  "  Rymer  " 
method,  as  detailed  on  page  453,  and 
giving  particulars  regarding  my  weakest 
stock,  as  promised.  The  stock  in  question 
was  headed  by  a  young  queen  removed 
from  a.  driven  "  cast  "• — or  second  swarm — 
and  united  to  about  one  jjound  of  bees 
in  October,  1903.  The  small  lot  of  bees 
were  on  nine  combs,  nearly  full  of  heather 
honey,  and  they  came  through  the  winter 
safely,  but  very  weak  ;  in  fact,  so  weak 
that  when  examined  on  May  4  I  was  in- 
clined to  unite  them  to  the  next  lot,  but 
I  finally  decided  to  nurse  them  a  bit  and 
watch  results.  In  doing  this  I  used  to 
uncap  a  comb  of  honey  and  put  it  in 
centre  of  brood-nest  at  regular  intervals, 
and  this  started  the  queen  breeding  so  well 
that  the  honey  all  went,  and  the  frames 
became  solid  blocks  of  brood.  The  bees, 
too,  were  so  quiet  that  I  could  look  at 
them,  as  I  did  every  day,  without  using 
smoke  or  veil,  right  up  to  the  time  when  I 
imt  the  excluder  on  for  supering.  In  this 
way  I  found  out  that  although  the  bees 
will  build  foundation  out  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  queen  will  not  lay  in  it  till  she 
really  needs  room  for  egg-laying.  I  got 
six  frames  of  comb  worked  out  in  this  way, 
so  I  kept  adding  a  new  sheet  of  foundation 
every  day  till  the  whole  eleven  frames  were 
full  of  eggs  and  brood.  I  then  put  super 
on,  and  the  bees  took  jjossession  at  once, 
and  had  stored  honey  in  it  the  same  day.  I 
could  hardly  call  it  honey,  but  they  put 
about  16  lb.  of  very  dark  stuff  in  it,  when 
we  fortunately  had  some  heavy  rain  in  our 
district,  whicli  washed  off  most  of  the 
boneydew  from  th<?  trees  and  plants,  and 
I  thought  some  genuine  honey  would  come 
m,  so  I  took  off  the  super  and  replaced  it 
witli  a  clean  one.  In  tliis  way  I  got  28  lb.  of 
good  honey.  Up  to  tliis  time,  however, 
I  had  no  thoughts  of  taking  this  stock  to 
the  moors  at  all ;  but  a  bee-keeping  friend 
chanced  to  call  on  me,  &nd  whilo  showin,g 
him  round  we  had  a  look  at  the  brood 
nest  of  the  liive  I  am  writing  about,  and 
T  could  hai'dly  believe  my  eyes  on  seeing 
the  whole  eleven  frames  packed  with  brood 


as  closely  as  they  were  for  some  weeks  be- 
fore I  had  put  the  supers  on  !  I  thereupon 
made  up  my  mind  to  try  that  stock's  luck 
at  the  moors,  and  was  glad  I  did,  for  it 
gave  me  60  lb.  of  heather  honey  in  supers, 
besides  finding  the  brood-combs  well  sup- 
plied for  winter ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  go 
beyond  the  mark  in  saying  there  would  bo 
close  on  40  lb.  of  honey  on  the  eleven 
brood  frames.  I  have  never  had  a  queen 
that  packs  the  frames  with  eggs  so  solid 
with  brood  as  this  one  ;  she  never  misses 
a  cell,  while  sou^e  queens  will  miss  a  few 
cells  all  over  every  comb.  I  am  thinking 
of  trying  my  hand  at  rearing  some  queens 
from,  this  one  another  season.  In  closing, 
I  may  say  from  my  five  hives  at  the  moors 
I  got  140  lb.  of  heather  honey  this  year. — 
Tom  Sleight,   Pilsley,   Chesterfield. 


SOME  BEE  NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND 

ON   MATTERS   OF   INTEREST. 

[5703.]  Many  thanks  for  kindly  giving 
me  your  opinion  as  to  foul  brood  in  the 
specimen  of  comb  sent  you.  I  felt  little 
doubt  myself  that  it  was  only  so-called 
"  chilled  brood,"  although,  as  already  said, 
I  liave  been  fortunate  enough  never  to  have 
this  bee-pest,  to  my  knowledge,  amongst 
rny  bees,  so  that  I  have  had  no  personal 
ex])erience  of  the  trouole. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  you  said 
with  regard  to  drone  brood  not  being  so. 
susce]3tible  to  the  disease  as  that  of  the 
workers.  I  wonder  how  this  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  sent 
seme  wox'kers'  cells,  but  the  latter  seem 
to  be  in  exactly  the  same  condition.  I 
found  these  sealed  cells  scattered  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  hive,  only  two 
or  three  being  together  ;  in  no  part  was 
there  anything  like  a  mass,  and  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  this.  If  the  death 
of  the  larvae  results  from  being  "  chilled," 
why  should  they  be  scattered  in  this  way 
through  the  hive?  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  all  the  larvse  of  a  certain  comb 
or  combs  woald  be  affected  in  the  same 
v;ay.  Then,  again,  why  is  it  tliat 
all  the  dead  lai-vpe  were  lapped-over. 
aj)d  seemed  to  have  died  just  about 
the  time  they  were  turning  into  the 
pupa  stage?  I  might  a.lso  ask: 
How  is  it  that  I  did  not  find  dead  larvre 
of  all  ages  in  the  comb  ?  Is  it  that  tlie 
bees  would  clear  out  all  those  that  died 
unsealed?  Although  J  have  kept  bees 
almost  continually  for  over  half  a  century 
I  have  not  been  in  close  touch  with  other 
bee-keepers,  so  what  is  perplexing  to  me 
may  not  be  to  others.  The  queen  of  this 
hive  may  have  been  an  old  one.  I  caught 
her  at  the  time  of  swarming  upon  the 
ground — she  having  a  mutilated  wing — 
and  put  her  with  the  swarm.  It  was  a 
bought  liivO;   so  I  do  not  know  her  age ; 
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but  by  the  queen  cells  found  on  the  combs 
later  on  this  year  when  I  examined  it  the 
bees  seemed  preparing  to  supersede  her. 
Can  it  be  that  the  progeny  of  an  old  queen 
are  feeble  of  constitution,  and  therefore 
liable  to  perish  at  a  certain  stage  of  their 
history  as  with  human  beings?  Another 
thing  I  ami  interested  in :  I  observed  on 
this  same  hive  several  very  small  ichnea- 
mon  flies  crawling  about  near  the 'en- 
trance ;  they  were  not  more  than  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  but  very  sharp 
in  their  movements,  as  I  think  most  cf 
tiiis  family  are.  Is  it  possible  that  they 
can  have  any  connection  with  this  death  of 
the  larvae?  I  remember  in  the  days  when 
I  was  a  collector  of  moths  and  buttei-flies 
I  found  th^t  it  was  at  a  certain  stage  gene- 
rally that  the  ichneumon  flies'  grubs  de- 
veloped fully  and  the  larvae  died.  I  shall 
certainly  hope  to  watch  this  hive  closely 
next  year,  and  note  its  history  with  a  fine 
young  queen  introduced. 

Speaking  of  young  queens,  I  see  the  bees 
of  one  of  my  hives,  with  a  "  Golden 
Italian  "  queen  I  got  from  America  and 
introduced  last  month,  is  carrying  pollen 
in,  so  I  suspect  she  is  laying.  It  is  the 
only  hive  I  see  doing  this  out  of  my  twelve. 

I  am  soriy  no  one  of  your  readers  seems 
to  have  noticed  my  question  a  month  or 
two  back  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  habit 
I  notice  bees  have  of  passing  their  two 
fore-legs  over  their  antennae  just  before 
taking  flight.  As  I  said  before,  this  habit 
seems  universal  at  ordinary  times,  but  I 
cannot  say  as  to  their  practice  when 
swarming.  I  would  much  like  to  know 
what  your  own  thoughts  are  concerning 
this,  as,  although  I  am  a  careful  reader  of 
the  B.B.J. ,  I  have  seen  no  notice  of  this 
peculiar  habit.  There  are  many  things  T 
would  like  to  talk  over  in  bee-life,  but 
must  not  trespass  further  on  your  space. 
All  I  would  add  is  that  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  discussion  in  your  pages 
on  the  subject  of  foul  brood  legislation. 
I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  For  myself,  I  should  have 
been  soriy  indeed  to  have  any  one  open- 
ing my  hives  during  all  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  not  on  account  of  disturbing 
section-racks  or  surplus-chambers,  but  on 
account  of  the  cold,  ungenial  weather. 
Another  thing  that  seems  to  me  important, 
and  which  will  render  the  stamping-out 
cf  bee-pest  almost  an  impossibility,  and  a 
point  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  noticed— viz. ,  the  great  number 
of  swarms  located  in  all  sorts  of  inacces- 
sible places.  Two  swarms  of  mine  went 
into  the  roofs*  of  my  neighbours'  houses 
One  Uiat  I  believe  T  saw  enter  has  been 
there  now  for  four  or  five  years,  but  to  get 
at  it  would  entail  serious  work  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  roof.  There  are  other  houses 
in    the    village    that    I    am    told    of    with 


swarms  in  the  roof ;  and  I  know  of  two 
hollow  trees  in  which  bees  have  made  their 
home,  one  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
them.  This  summer  stray  swarms  have 
been  going  about  in  all  directions.  Some 
years  ago,  when  staying  near  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  in  France,  I  noticed  the 
hollow  trees  were  full  of  bees  as  well  as 
hornets ;  in  some  parts  of  England  I  ex- 
pect it  would  be  much  the  same.  How 
could  these  swarais  be  dealt  with?  I  send 
name  and  address  for  reference,  and  sign 
myself — Humble  Bee. 

[We  will  be  glad  to  have  the  personal 
experience  of  readers  on  the  various  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  above  interesting 
"  Notes "  for  publication,  and,  later  on, 
may  give  our  views  on  such  points  as 
have  come  under  our  immediate  notice. — ■ 
Eds.] 

BEE,  FRUIT,  AND  POULTRY 
FARMING. 

[5704.]  Your  correspondent,  "Constant; 
Reader,"  m  B.B.J,  of  November  10  (page 
446),  asks  for  a  rough  idea  of  the  required 
capital  to  enable  liim  to  start  a  farm  of 
two  or  three  acres  in  the  above  line.  He 
also  enumerates  what  he  would  like  to 
pjant  his  land  with — viz.,  choice  sorts  of 
apples,  pears,  and  plums,  etc.,  and  be- 
tween these  bush-fruits,  currants,  goose- 
berries, rasps,  etc.  He  does  not,  however, 
tell  us  if  before  planting  he  would  either 
purchase  or  secure  a  lease  of  the  ground, 
which  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
estimate  of  (.apital  required.  I  assume, 
therefore,  th-it  he  would  lease  the  land, 
wliich,  if  located  here  in  Jersey  (where 
some  of  the  best  and  choicest  fruits  grow), 
would  cost  him  £5  per  acre  at  the  lowest 
price.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  just  gone 
in  for  fruit-farming,  and  paid  £300  for  one 
and  a  half  acres,  planted  with  400  young 
apple  and  pear  trees.  About  one-third  of 
his  ground  is  covered  with  strawberries, 
and  there  is  a  greenhouse  80  ft.  long  by 
12  ft.  wide,  in  which  he  has  grown  a  fine 
cron  of  tomatoes.  All  his  produce  ho 
sells  wholesale  to  local  fruit  shops.  He 
is  not  a  bee-keeper,  although  located  in 
a  suitable  place  for  honey-production, 
neither  does  he  keep  fowls.  I  have  myself 
ten  colonies  of  bees,  and  grow  choice  fruits 
for  home  consumption.  Should  "  Constant 
Reader  "  require  a  sample  of  named  fruits, 
or  any  further  information,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  help  liim  if  he  writes  me.  As  regards 
the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  our  friend 
should  start  with  in  view  of  honey-pro- 
duction and  selling  swarms,  I  should 
advise  him  to  try  a  dozen  stocks  in 
•'W.B.C.  "  hives  and  twenty  in  skeps, 
and  if  he  found  that  he  could  still  dispose 
of  more  honey  and  bees,  and  had  time  at 
disposal,  this  number  could  be  increased 
or  reduced  according  to  the  requirements 
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of  his  case.  In  lieu  of  fowls,  which)  is 
another  distinct  line  of  business,  and  one 
requiring  a  lot  of  time  and  attention  to 
make  a  success  of  it,  I  should  advise  "  Con- 
stant Reader"  to  get  a  suitable  "jacketed 
pan "  and  make  a  good  jam  of  his  fruit 
whenever  he  found  he  had  a  glut  or  prices 
were  very  low.  He  would  then  be  able 
t>  sell  to  greater  advantage,  and  dispose 
of  the  bottled  fruits  with  profit  to  much 
better  effect;  besides,  it  is  more  in  line 
with  fruit-grovnng.  Wishing  him  every 
success.- — W.  W.  Kay,  the  Woodbines 
Apiary,  St.  Brelades,  Jersey,  C.I.,  Novem- 
ber 19. 

C(JMB      OR      EXTRACTED      HONEY— 

WHICH  ?— III. 

By  C.  P.  Dadant. 

(Continued  from  page  440.) 

I  hope  the  reader  may  not  become  tired 

of  my  discussion  of  the  above  subject ;   I 

aim  to  give  all  the  points  in  my  thoughts 

in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

In  my  experience  the  production  of  comb 
honey  is  more  expensive  than  that  of  ex- 
tracted honey — that  is,  there  is  more 
labour  required  for  the  same  result.  Pro- 
bably many  beginners  will  be  astonished 
at  this  statement,  for  surely  extracting  is  a 
work  that  is  entirely  avoided  when  pro- 
ducing comb  honey.  But  if  we  are  well 
fixed  for  either  work,  I  believe  that  1  can 
show  clearly  that  there  is  economy  of 
labour  in  extracting.  When  you  produce 
comb  honey  you  have  a  fresh  lot  of  sections 
to  prepare  every  season.  They  must  be 
put  together,  the  foundation  must  be  in- 
serted in  them  before  the  crop.  They  must 
be  put  on  at  the  right  time,  neither  too 
early  nor  too  late,  for  the  bees  will  soil 
them  if  they  are  put  on  too  early,  and  they 
will  swarm  more  than  ever  if  they  are  put 
on  too  late. 

In  order  to  avoid  what  is  called  "  travel- 
stains  "  on  the  honey — made  by  the  bees 
travelling  back  and  forth  over  the  sealed 
sections — they  must  be  removed  as  quickly 
as  possible  when  fully  sealed.  The  prac- 
tical comb-honey  producer  watches  his  bees 
daily,  and  is  ever  ready  to  take  off  sections 
and  put  on  more.  He  is  tied  down  to  his 
bees.  With  this  care  on  his  hands  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  one  person  to  care  for 
more  than  one  or  two  apiaries  if  they  are 
large. 

When  the  crop  is  over  the  sections  must 
be  scraped,  sorted,  or  graded,  and  put  away 
in  shipping-cases. 

As  there  is  more  swarming  than  with  the 
production  of  extracted  honey,  there  is 
more  labour  on  that  score  and  more  watch- 
ing necessary.  With  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  after  the  first  year  or  two. 
when  you  have  fully  supplied  your  bees 
with  the  needed    extracting    frames,    you 


have  those  extracting  frames  and  supers  all 
ready,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  for  the  next 
crop.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop, 
or  a  little  before,  you  place  the  supers  on 
the  hives — one,  two,  three  supers  to  the 
colony  as  the  case  may  require.  After  that 
only  an  occasional  visit  is  needed,  until  the 
crop  is  over,  to  add  more  supers  if  any  of 
the  hives  get  crowded.  The  crop  over, 
you  extract  all  at  one  time,  and  two  or 
three  days  will  suffice  for  an  entire  apiary 
of  one  hundred  colonies. 

It  is  true  that  at  this  time  you  need  help, 
but  this  help  does  not  have  to  be  skilled 
help,  though  persons  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  work  do  better  than  novices.  But 
we  have  never  yet  seen  the  hired  man  who 
could  not  do  his  share  when  extracting 
honey  unless  he  was  so  afraid  of  the  bees 
that  one  sting  would  drive  him  away.  The 
lack  of  adequate  help  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  our  abandoning  the  production 
of  comb  honey.  We  had  a  thousand  things 
to  do  at  that  time,  and  never  could  spare 
more  than  one  man  till  the  harvest  is  over. 
Too  many  irons  in  the  fire !  But  by  the 
help  of  a  large  stock  of  extracting  combs 
we  have  never  needed  to  let  the  irons  bum 
while  attending  to  other  things. 

There  is  an  additional  work,  however,  in 
the  production  of  the  extracted  honey,  if 
one  wishes  to  reach  the  top  price,  and  that 
is  putting  it  up  in  small  packages.  Cans, 
jars,  bottles,  pails,  and  wooden  or  paper 
packages  help  the  sale.  But  the  price  at 
which  the  honey  sells  when  put  up  in  these 
different  retail  packages  is  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  may  well  spend  our 
time  in  preparing  it  in  this  way.  The  in- 
trinsic price  of  extracted  honey  is  much 
less  than  that  of  comb  honey,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  objections  against  its  production, 
of  which  I  will  speak  later.  But  when  we 
put  it  up  in  these  small  packages  we  de- 
crease this  difference  in  price,  and  that,  of 
course,  may  be  credited  to  the  labour  which 
has  been  employed  in  putting  it  up. 

The  time  of  honey-sales^October  to 
January — is  the  least  busy  of  the  bee- 
keeper's year,  and  he  is  often  glad  to  in- 
crease his  income  by  preparing  his  crop  for 
retail  in  this  manner.  We  have  never 
neglected  this  side  of  the  business  of  honey- 
production,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  has  a 
surplus  of  extracted  honey  which  gives  him 
some  concern  for  its  disposal  at  remune- 
rative prices,  let  him  try  our  method  of 
putting  it  up  in  small  packages,  and  drum- 
ming it  at  home  among  his  acquaintances 
and  in  the  groceries  of  his  neighbourhood. 
Too  many  of  our  apiarists  send  their  honey 
crops,  whether  large  or  small,  to  the  great 
centres,  where  they  glut  the  market  and  are 
afterwards  redistributed  among  the  very 
same  consumers  to  whom  these  apiarists 
might  have  sold  the  product  in  the  first 
place,  with  much  better  results. 
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Another  objection  which  we  have  to  comb- 
honey  production,  that  does  not  apply  to 
extracted  honey,  is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
many  combs  that  are  partly  filled,  from  one 
season  to  another.  In  a  location  where 
good  crops  are  the  rule  and  poor  crops  the 
exception,  these  combs  are  always  a  small 
percentage  of  the  entire  amount.  Usually 
the  same  sections  do  not  stay  oyer  more 
than  one  season.  But  in  a  secondary  loca- 
tion, such  as  we  inhabit,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  keep  your  stock  of  unfinished 
combs  and  sections  over  two  or  three  years. 
They  then  become  so  stale  and  shopworn 
that  they  are  unfit  to  be  used,  and  must 
be  destroyed.  This  is  an  item  we  do  not 
iind  in  the  production  of  extracted  honey. 
If  we  put  the  supers  on  the  hives  and  they 
are  not  filled,  we  remove  them  in  the  fall 
and  put  them  away  again,  none  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  a  little  more  propolis  on  the 
joints.  We  hav^e  here  more  large  corn- 
fields, wheat  and  oat  fields,  and  timothy 
meadows  than  anything  else.  Large 
dairies,  with  their  accompanying  pastures 
full  of  white  clover,  are  the  exception.  So 
seasons  like  the  one  just  past  are,  with  us, 
rare. 

When  we  produced  comb  honey  we  found 
that  we  had  often  a  large  percentage  of  our 
sections  that  were  unsaleable,  owing  to 
being  too  much  soiled  by  long  usage.  The 
reader  will  understand  that  I  insist  on  the 
greater  need  of  being  in  a  good  location 
when  we  want  to  run  for  comb  honey.  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  and  some  parts  of  the 
North,  where  both  basswood  and  clover 
abound,  are  the  Eldorado  of  the  comb- 
honey  producer.  The  Californian  espe- 
cially has  either  much  honey  or  none,  and 
his  crop  is  always  sure  when  he  has  plenty 
of  rain.  So  he  knows  for  certain  whether 
to  put  out  a  large  number  of  sections  for 
the  new  crop. — American  Bee  Journal. 


^ntxm  mi  llcpliw. 


[3617.]  A  Novice's  Queries  on  Foul 
Brood. — Reading  about  foul  brood  in  your 
Journal,  and  having  bought  some  honey 
that  I  do  not  like  the  taste  of,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions: — 1.  Has  the  sample  of 
honey  enclosed  any  foul  brood  in  it?  2. 
Is  honey  from  hives  affected  with  foul 
brood  injurious  to  people  eating  same?  3. 
Is  there  any  way  a  novice  can.  detect  foul 
brood  in  extracted  honey?  I  send  name 
for  reference,  and,  thanking  you  in  anti- 
cipation, sign.  —  S.  X.,  Buckhurst  Hill, 
November  16, 

Reply. — We  print  above  queries  in  full 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  views  of  a 


beginner  with  regard  to  honey  from  hives 
affected  with  foul  brood.  The  replies  to 
questions  put  are: — 1.  The  sample  of 
honey  sent  is  detenorated  for  table  use 
by  being  largely  mixed  witli  honeydew. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  detect  honey  taken  from  foul 
broody  hives.  2.  While  an  almost  certain 
means  of  conveying  infection  to  bees  fed 
on  it,  honey  frona  diseased  hives  is  per- 
fectly harmless  to  human  beings  partaking 
of  it  as  food.     3.  No. 


"FORCED   SWARMS." 

A    CANADIAN    METHOD    OF    SWARMING. 

If  queen-cells  are  found  containing  a 
queen  lai'va  it  is  proof  the  swarming  im- 
pulse is  far  enough  advanced  to  take 
action.  Hives  jareviously  prepared  for 
swarms  have  been  distributed  about  the 
apiary  before  starting  operations.  They 
each  contain,  in  the  order  named,  two 
dummies,  three  frames  fitted  with 
"  starters,"  one  worker  comb,  three  frames 
with  "  starters,"  and  three  dummies, 
twelve  in  all,  in  a  hive  of  ten-frame  Langs- 
troth  capacity.  One  of  these  is  brought 
and  set  down  on  bottom-board  and  stand 
behind  the  hive  to  be  treated.  The  opera- 
tor, who'  sits  at  the  left  of  the  hive,  removes 
the  three  dummies  from  the  right  or  "  far- 
mer "  side  of  the  new  hive,  and  shoves  over 
the  remaining  contents  soi  as  to  have  the 
empty  space  next  him.  He  now  lifts  the 
comb  nearest  him  from  the  brood-chamber, 
shakes  it  almost  free  of  bees,  and  places 
it  in  the  new  hive  next  the  left  wall. 
Tlie  next  comb  has  a  double  space  for 
shaking  off  bees  in  the  old  hive.  It  takes 
its  pl?;ce  beside  the  first  comb,  and  the 
return  motion  of  the  hands  carries  a 
dummy  from  the  new  hive  to  the  old. 
Comb  No.  3  is  shaken,  carried  to  the  new 
hive,  and  dummy  No.  2  is  brought  back. 
The  fourth  comb  exchanges  places  with  the 
first  frame  with  "starters,"  and  so  on. 
When  the  twelve  comb  has  been  shaken  in 
its  own  hive  and  transferred  to  the  new, 
the  sixth  starter  put  in  its  place  and  the 
old  hive  filled  out  with  the  three  remain- 
ing dummies,  we  put  on  the  supers,  close 
the  hive,  and  the  bees  have  been  swarmed. 

Tliere  is  now  a  swarm  hived  on 
"  starters "  on  the  old  stand  under  condi- 
tions fairly  natural,  at  the  convenience  of 
the  bee-keeper,  without  fuss,  excitement,  or 
acrobatic  feats:.  Leaving  the  bees  in  the 
old  hive  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Unless  there  is  no  honev  in  the  supers  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  bees  to 
fill  themsel'/es  with  honey  before  shaking, 
as  they  can  do  that  at^  leisure  afterwards. 
These  swarms  behave  in  all  respects  like 
natural  swarms  just  hived.  If  they 
swarm    out   next    day,    so   woiild    natural 
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svw-i'ms  under  like  conditions,  and  the 
same  little  devices  must  be  used  to  make 
them  contented.  For  example,  in  comb 
lioney  production  it  may  be  best  to  hive 
on  a  full  set  of  frames  of  "  starters  "  (not 
omittin,sr  the  comb)  for  a  few  days,  then 
contract  with  dummies.  Shade  should  Le 
given,  etc.,  and  always  ample  veiltilation. 
The  empty  comb  in  the  middle  is  useful 
for  various  things.  If  the  supers  contalri 
sections  it  catches  the  pollen  which  might 
otherwise  go  up.  If  extracting-combs,  it 
keeps  the  bees  from  all  going  up  into  the 
supers  and  deserting  the  queen. 

Loss  of  Queen. — In  extracted-honey  pro- 
duction it  may  be  best  to  guard  against 
this  by  shaking  the  bees  on  a  set  of  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  I  propose  to  test 
this  matter  fully  this  season.  A  few 
minutes  after  "shaking"  swarms  some- 
times show  signs  of  queenlessness.  The 
queen  has  been  accidentally  left  with  tlr; 
brood,  or,  in  rare  cases,  has  been  lost. 
In  this  case  we  do  not  bother  hunting 
up  the  queen,  because  she  will  do  no 
hann  with  the  brood,  and  if  lost  she  can- 
not be  found.  In  fact,  we  hunt  queens, 
except  in  rare  cases,  but  once  a  year — viz., 
at  the  clipping  season.  Give  this  queenless 
swarm  a  young  queen,  a  queen-cell,  or  a 
comb  of  unsealed  brood  and  eggs.  If  the 
latter  is  given,  all  but  the  best  queen-cell 
must  be  destroyed  at  next  visit. 

The  "parent  stock,"  as  we  call  the  hive 
of  brood,  sits  directly  behind  the  swarm, 
and  has  enough-  bees  to  care  for  the  brood 
and  the  best  queen-cells  which  have  been 
saved  unshaken.  It  is  given  an  extracting 
super  at  once,  and  removed  to  a  new  stand 
at  the  next  weekly  visit.  To  save  time 
these  parent  stocks  might  be  given  laying 
queens,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brood 
might  be  shaken  clean  of  bees  and  used 
for  building  up  weak  colonies. 

For  comb-honey  production  I  know  of 
only  one  better  system  than  the  one  just 
described — that  is,  to  allow  the  bees  to 
swarm  naturally.  No  stocks  work  in  sec- 
tions with  the  same  vigour  as  natural 
swarms.  This  system  is  tli©  nearest  ap 
proach  to  natural  swarming,  and  is,  all 
considered,  sufficiently  cheaper  to  make  it 
more  profitable.  In  pi'oducing  extracted 
honey,  I  think  that  the  twelve-frame  Lang- 
stroth  brood-chJamber  and  super  capacity  of 
twenty-four  fr^ames,  with  one  large  en 
trance  and  upward  ventilation  from  June  1 
on,_  will  reduce  swarming  to  a,  minimum 
v-hich  may  be  almost  disregarded. 

On  examining  later  stocks  which  have 
been  shaken  on  "starters"  without  any 
comb,  I  found  in  some  cases  the  queen 
gone.  She  had  been  worried  to  death  by 
the  bees,  who  could  not  see  why  she  did 
not  go  up  into  the  super  with  tlue  rest 
of  them. — Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Western  Australia, 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Letters  or  queneg  ashing  for  addrc'^ses  of  manufac 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advana  of  the  date  oj 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in'the  issueim- 
mediately  following  the  rtceipt  of  their  communications. 

Expectancy  (Cheshire).  —  Candy-Making. 
— ^Your  sample  of  candy  is  quite  unfit 
for  use  as  bee-food,  being  as  hard  as 
stone  through  over-boiling.  When  pro- 
perly made  from  "  Guide-Book  "  recipe 
the  candy  is  found  quite  soft  and  buttery 
when  scrap'id  with  the  finger-nail.  We 
need  only  t  ay  that  numerous  readers 
have  sent  excellent  samples  of  candy 
made  from  the  same  recipe  in  order  tti 
show  that  jou  have  failed  somewhere  in 
caji-ying  out  the  directions  carefully. 

E.  P.  Betts  (Cambridge).  —  The  Late- 
Flowering  Lime  (Lilia  petiolaris). — We 
believe  Messrs.  Dickson's,  Limited,  of 
Chester,  can  supply  young  trees  of  this 
variety  of  lime,  as  also  do  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

W.  H.  James  (Nailsworth)  and  Others. — 
Free  Seeds  of  Chapman  Honey-Plant. — 
We  have  received  a  further  supply  of 
seeds,  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Cur- 
rant, for  free  distribution,  but  we  re- 
quire a  stamped  addressed  envelope  sent 
in  which  to  forward  same  to  applicant. 
Nor  can  we  supply  cultural  directions 
for  growing  the  plants,  not  havin'^  such 
by  lis.  It  may,  Iwwever,  be  said  that 
the  seed  should  be  dealt  with  as  any 
ordinary  tall-growing  annual  by  sowing 
in  spring,  and  thinning  out  to  allow  as 
much  room  for  each  plant  as  can  well 
be  spared. 

Manxman  (Croulsbourne,  I.O.M.). — Wax 
Sample. — If  this  is  your  first  attempt  at 
wax-extracting  "from  old  combs," 
the  result  is  very  good  indeed.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  light  enough!  in  colour 
for  super  foundation,  but  quite  suitable 
for  brood-combs. 

J.  S.  (Bristol). — "  Editine  "  Contributions. 
— 1.  While  always  glad  to  do  our  best 
in  revising,  where  necessary,  all  contri- 
butioris  for  print  with  which  we  are 
favoured,  as  an  indispensable  item  of 
editorial  labours,  cur  correspondent  mav 
safely  take  it  fi'om  us  that  we  do  nothincr 
in  this  way  from  love  of  the  task,  having 
quite  occupation  enough  without  adding 
unnecessai-y  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  our  efforts  in  this  direction  are  un- 
appreciated and  we  are  called  to  account 
foj  not  printing  "  copy"  exactly  as  writ- 
ten, we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that 
such  communications  as  that  referred  to 
would  be  not  only  "  revised,"  but  "  boik  1 
down  " — as  tlie  phl-ase  goee — by  any 
editor  worth  his  salt. 
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SUBSCRIPTION^  FOR  1905. 
Readers  wlio  propose  having  their  B.B.J. 
for  the  coming  year  supplied  direct  from 
the  office  by  post,  will  assist  our  publish- 
ing arrangements  very  much  by  dating  their 
subscriptions  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  An  order  form  is  printed  on  page  iii. 
of  this  issue,  to  which  attention  is  respect- 
fully invited,  and  as  names,  &c.,  are 
printed,  tlw  form  should  be  carefully  filled 
up  with  c.on'ect  pcj^stal  a<Mvess  to  ensiue 
prompt  delivery  on  Thursday  morning. 


The  Editori  do  not  hold  t?i«nM«I«««  re»pon$ibU  for  th« 
fpinions  expressed  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
he  taken  of  anonymous  eommxi/nications,  and  eorre- 
tp<md«nts  are  requested  to  vrrite  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  and  gtD«  th«ir  r«al  names  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
tarilyfor  publication,  but  at  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
niuslrations  should  be  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicatioiM. 

Communieations  relating  to  the  Uttrary  department, 
rnport*  »f  Atsoeiationa,  Shows,  Uettings,  Echoea,  Querits, 
Book*  for  Review,  Ae.,  must  be  aidre^med  only  to  "  Thb 
Editors  of  the  'British  Bee  Journal,' 10,  Buckingham- 
ttreet.  Strand,  Loruion,  W.C."  All  butiness  eommtmi- 
cativn*  relatinf  to  advertisements.  <kc.,  must  he  addressed 
Ut  "Thb  Mahaqkr,  'British  Bee  Journal'  OffUe,  10, 
Buckirtgham-etreet,  Strand,  London,  W.C." 

•»•  In  order  to  faeilxtate  r^erejue,  Corretpondtntt, 
when  tpeaking  of  any  Utter  or  qxtery  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  lettor  m  w«0 
M  the  page  on  which  it  appear*. 


NOTES  BY  IHE  WAY. 

[5705.]  The  month  of  December  is  with 
us,  and,  being  frost-bound  for  a  full  week 
past,  there  is  but  little  to  say  on  the  woi*k 
of  the  apiary.  If  snow  blocks  the  en- 
trances of  the  hives  it  will  do  no  harm 
unless  it  melts  in  the  sun  and  freezes 
aftei-wards,  in  which  case  the  doorways 
may  be  stopped  up  entirely,  hence  it  is 
best  to  brush  snow  off  roofs  and  alighting- 
boards  when  it  begins  to  melt.  Also^  see 
that  roofs  are  watertight,  or  the  melting 
snow  will  get  inside  and  make  the  cushions 
and  wraps  wet,  to  the  discomfort  and  in- 
jury of  the  bees.  All  colonies  should  now 
be  safely  packed  ;  but  if  this  has  not  been 
done,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  attending 
to  them,  with  as  little  disturbance  to  the 
bees  as  possible,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
breaks.  Simply  giving  a  cake  of  candy 
will  cause  no  disturbance,  nor  will  push- 
ing a  strip  of  wood  by  way  of  feed-hole  in 
centre  of  quilt  crosswise  to  top  bars  in 
both  directions,  far  enough  to  give  the 
bees  winter  passages.  This  done,  place 
the  cake  of  candy  over  the  feed-hole,  and 
carefully  wrap  up  for  the  next  two  months, 
provided  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  food  in 
the  brood-combs  for  winter  stores ;   other- 


wise, cakes  of  candy  must  be  renewed  as 
often  as  needed. 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hooker's  interesting  letter  in.  B.B.J,  of 
last  week.  I  notice  our  old  friend  is  stilL 
interested  in  bees  and  bee-plants.  May 
his  Chi'istmastid©  be  a  joyous  one! 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Harris  for 
referring,  on  page  464,  to  "  authorities." 
The  theories  advanced  are,  however,  in  a 
nebuloius  state  at  present ;  and  when  wo 
come  down,  to  hard,  proven  facts,  we  shall 
then  know  if  the  Bacillus  alvei  is  the  caaso 
or  the  sequence,  of  foul  lirood,  for  I  read 
in  the  Mornintj  Leader  of  November  26 
of  a  dispute  between  twO'  great  scientists 
(Professors  Koch  and  Emmerich)  on  the 
subject  of  bacilli.  But  to  retura  to  the 
bees,  I  say,  if  adult  bees  are  infested  or 
impregnated  with  Bacillus  alvei  now,  can 
tliie  simple  method  of  shaking  bees  off 
brood-combs  into  a  new  hive,  and  starting 
them  as  a  swarm,  ciu-e  the  colony  of  foul 
brood,  as  we  know  on  the  best  authority 
has  been  done  in  hundreds  of  cases?  This 
tends  clearly  to  show  the  immunity  of 
adult  bees  to  the  bee-pest,  so  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  term  "  foul  brood,"  though 
possibly  a  less  pleasing  term,  and  "  bee- 
pest  "  more  euphemistic,  yet  the  former 
is  the  more  correct  rendering  ;  but  if  tha 
tei-m  foul  brood  is  in  any  way  disadvan- 
tageous or  misleading  to  the  public,  who 
use  honey  as  food,  by  all  means  tone  the 
matter  down  and  call  it  "bee-pest."  Re- 
ferring to  the  importation  of  foreign  queens 
and  bees,  I  think  Mr.  Harris  will  admit 
that  both  queens  and  swarms  are  sold  by 
importers  and  exporters  of  foreign  bees. 
Besides,  T  only  mention  these  as  a  possible 
source  of  infection,  seeing  that  some  pur- 
chasers of  foreign  queens  have  had  reason 
to  blame  the  ilaiter  for  foul  brood  break- 
ing out  in  their  apiaries  shortly  after- 
wards. As  regards  anthrax  and  rabies, 
we  cannot  isolate  bees,  nor  muzzle  them. 
The  power  to  destroy  may  help  to  extirpate 
foul  brood,  as  the  yearly  liolocaiist  by  the 
brimstone  match  of  our  grandfathers'  time 
kept  it  so  well  in  check  that  very  little 
was  heard  ov  known  of  the  disease  until 
modern  methods  of  bee-management  came 
into  general  use. 

Honey  Jars. — Several  of  your  advertisers 
stock  the  No.  9  honey-jai's,  with  the 
triangle  brand.  These  jars  are  of  good 
quality,  having  well-fitting  hard  metal 
caps,  and  hoild  1  lb.  honey  (or  15  oz.  to. 
15^  oz.  if  only  filled  just  to  the  shoulder). 
The  firm  had  a  soecial  mould  made  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  16-oz.  jar  (then- 
No.  6  holds  17  oz.  to  17^-  oz.  of  honey). 
If  a  tie-over  jar  is  reqvured  the  triangle 
brand  No.  66  will  meet  all  requirements. 
It  holds  16  oz.  when  full,  or  15  oz.  to 
15i  oz.  up  to  the  neck.  The  ^-Ib.  (667) 
tie-over  jar  is  still  too  large  ;  I  have  filled 
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half  a  gross  this  week,  and  given  about 
2  lb.  of  honey  in  over-weight  to  fill  the 
jars  to  the  neck.  This  is  how  bee-keepexs 
have  to  pay  for  appearances.  —  W. 
WooDLET,  Beedon,  Newbury. 


"LAW"    F.    FOUL   BROOD    AMONG 
BEES. 

[5706.]  The  frequent  and  regular  con- 
tributions from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Wm.  Woodley  which  appear 
in  your  pages  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  a  "  law-abiding  citizen,"  and  yet  in 
his  "Notes"  (5687,  page  452)  he  doubts 
the  efficacy  of  the  law  in  regard  to  bee- 
keeping. After  mentioning  a  few  oases 
by  which  the  disease  of  foul  brood  is 
spread,  he  says  :  "  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  ways  which  present  themselves 
when  one  thinks  of  the  spread  of  foul 
brood  within  recent  years."  He  might 
have  added :  "  Which  the  law  would 
attempt  to  prevent  if  a  Foul  Brood 
iJilil  was  passed."  Many  people  are 
soared  at  the  word  "  law,"  and  regard 
it  as  interfering  with  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals. I  do  not  share  that  view.  To 
illustrate  my  meaning,  whilst  1  was  in 
London  on  a  visit  to  the  "  Dairy  Show," 
as  I  crossed  the  Strand  amid  the  enormous 
traffic  in  the  roadway,  a  policeman  (a  law 
officer)  simply  held  up  his  hand,  and  a 
score  or  two  vehicles  immediately  stopped 
in  order  to  allow  a  similar  number  to 
pass  on  in  another  direction.  This  was  a 
temporary  interference  of  the  traffic,  but 
it  worked  advantageorisly  for  all ;  and  If 
Mr.  Woodley  had  seen  ike  effect  as  I  did, 
he  would  admit  that  the  law  officer  was 
necessary  for  the  London  public.  Thus 
we  who  are  bee-keepers  should  possess  iti- 
sight  enough  to  see  that  a  similar  policy 
exists  amongst  our  bees ;  and  it  will  •  stand 
quoting  once  more — ^viz.,  "The  welfare  of 
the  whole  is  the  consideration  of  each  in- 
dividual." 

I  am  at  certain  seasons  sent  on  tour 
by  the  Devon  Council,  and  carry  with  me 
instructions  to  act  as  a  "missionary."  I 
call  upon  a  bee-keeper,  and  on  makings 
myself  known  am  well  received,  and  asked 
many  questions,  which  I  answer  tO'  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Soon  aiterwards  the  bee- 
keeper conducts  me  to  the  garden  where 
the  hivesr-  stand.  A  glance  at  the  front  of 
the  liives  enables  me  to  see  that  several 
are  verj-  active  and  bringing  in  honey,  but 
one  or  two  are  weak,  and  working  lan- 
,guidly.  The  owner  informs  me  he  has 
surplus-chambers  on  the  strong  ones,  and 
the  bees  are  working  in  them.  With  his 
permission  I  raise  the  roof  of  a  strong  lot, 
and  find  bees  are  drawing  out  foundation 
in  the  sections.  I  close  the  hive  and  pass 
by  tlie  strong  lets,  being  satisfied  by  what 
is  seen  in  the  one  examined  that  the  others 


are  also  doing  well.  We  then  talk  about 
the  weak  hJves.  I  learn  that  they  are  not 
supered  because  of  being  weak  in  bees^ 
On  opening  one  my  suspicions  are  aroused, 
and  on  carefully  lifting  a  frame  find  the 
stock  is  diseased.  I  inform  the  owner  of  the 
fact,  and,  taking  a  "  Leaflet  No.  32 "  on 
foul  brood  from  my  satchel,  ask  him  to  com- 
pare the  illustration  of  the  leaflet  with  the 
comb,  then  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween Ileal  thy  and  unhealthy  brood,  and 
advise  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  healthy 
hives,  to  make  short  work  of  the  diseaseii 
stock  by  burning  the  lot.  Three  months 
after  I  call  again,  and  find  that  the  advice 
has  not  been  acted  upon ;  the  bees  in  the 
diseased  hive  had  died  out,  and  the  hive 
is  banished  to  an  obscure  part  of  the  gar- 
den, where  his  own  bees  or  those  of  his 
neighbours  have  free  access  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  hive. 

Now,  this  man  is  supposed  to  be  under 
the  law,  but  he  has  a  law  unto  himself 
which  safeguards  him  in  this  case.  But 
the  whole  mass  of  evidence  is  against  him, 
the  expert's  leport,  the  facts  borne  out  by 
the  leaflet,  the  fact  of  healthy  hives  being 
profitable  whilst  those  diseased  a,re  not, 
yet  the  -  indolence  or  indifference  of  this 
man  ca^n  inflict  great  loss  and  damage  not 
only  to  himseK  but  tO'  his  neighbours ! 
Mr.  Woodley  has  only  to  think  abont 
these  things  which  I  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe from  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
ejes,  and  he  will  soon  have  less  than  a 
hundred  stocks  of  bees  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion. In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  his  bees 
should  teach  him  the  value  of  the  two 
lines  at  the  head  of  "  D.  M.  M.'s"  article- 
last  week :  — 

"  Creatures  that  by  a  law  in  Nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom.  ' 

— John  Brown,  Polyphant,  Launceston, 
Cornwall,  November  28. 


DO     BEES     SLEEP  ? 

PICTURE    POST-CARDS    FOR    EEE-KEEPERS. 

[5707.]  For  some  time  past  I  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  if  bees  sleep  at  night,  or 
if  their  lifetime  is  spent  like  that  of  the 
goldfish — "  constantly  on  the  move  "  when 
in  health.  I  have  peeped  into  hives 
without  disturbance,  but  I  never  found 
the  bees  napping.  The  nearest  to 
it  is  when  they  fill  themselves  with 
honey  and  cluster  together  for  wax- 
secreting  purposes,  and  even  then  they 
cannot  be  entirely  at  rest,  because  wax- 
secreting  involves  work.  There  is  also  the 
•well-known  constant  hum  heard  day  and 
night.  Again,  if  a  swarm,  on  being  hived, 
is  supplied  with  foundation  at  night,  it  will 
be  found  partly  drawn  out  the  following 
morning,  thus  proving  that  the  bees  have 
been  at  work  all  night  through.  Yet  the 
workers  like  a  rest,  for  they  can  be  seen 
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resting  on  the  flight-board  for  from  five 
to  £ity  seconds  when  they  come  home 
heavy  Jaden  after  a  long  flight  from  the 
forage-ground.  I  have  also  noticed  that 
if  bees  alight  near  the  entrance,  where 
they  get  the  warm  air  from  the  hive,  the 
resting-time  is  not  so  long  as  when  a  bee 
is  blown  to  the  ground,  or  if  from  any 
cause  it  alights  some  distance  away  from 
the  hive.  I  also  notice  that  the  resting- 
time  is  shortest  on  warm  days.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  if  any  reader  has 
had  experience  in  the  same  direction.  I 
also  wonder  if  it  is  the  cold  weather  that 
has  pi-evented  dealers  from  taking  up  the 
idea  suggested  by  "  D.  M.  M.  "  (on  page 
425)  of  picture  post-cards  on  bee  subjects. 
May  I  suggest  that  bee-keepers  be  asked 
through  the  B.B.J,  to  say  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  order  a  quantity  (more  or  less),  and 
thus  induce  our  Editors  to  publish  a  series 
this  year  if  the  response  is  sufficiently 
favourable?  I  send  name  and  sign — 
H.  P.,  Brompton,  Kent. 


BEE  NOTES  FROM  GLAMORGAN. 
[5708.]  I  beg  to  send  you  a  brief  note 
of  the  past  lionoy  season  in  South  Wales. 
The  main  source  of  honey  in  our  pai't  of 
Glamorganshire  is  wliite  clover,  which  this 
year  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
The  early  part  of  the  year  was  very  fine 
from  a  bee-keeper's  point  of  view,  honey 
coming  in  plentifully  from  fruit  trees, 
hawthorn,  and  also  a  quantity  from  the 
charlock,  or  wild  mustai-d,  there  being 
one  field  near  at  hand  practically  full  of 
it.  This  happy  condition  of  things  brought 
the  imagination  into  play,  and  bee-keepers, 
in  our  mind's  eye,  pictured  supers  galore 
all  full,  honey  ripener  full,  extractor  full, 
and,  finally,  full  pockets.  Then  there 
came  a  decided  "  slump,"  with  nothing 
gathered,  until  the  blackberry  bloom  came 
in,  when  the  bees  managed  to  store  a  little 
more.  Taking  the  season  on  the  whole, 
however,  it  was  very  fair,  my  total  return 
being  180  lb.  of  honey  from  four  hives,  and 
one  accidental  swarm.  Thanking  your 
pithy  little  paper  for  the  many  hints  I 
hyve  received  tliierefrom — Harry  Huhkin, 
Caerhysddu,  Neath,  November  22. 


THE  SEASON  IN  MID-OXON. 
[5709.]  Thinking  a  few  lines  from  this  dis- 
trict may  be  of  some  interest,  I  send  my 
record  for  the  past  season.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  four  stocks  in  the  early 
spring  from  queenlessness,  but  the  six  re- 
maining stocks  in  frame-hives  which  sur- 
vived yielded  me  an  average  of  55  lb.  per 
colony,  which  is  the  highest  average  I  ever 
had  ;  but  the  honey  was  a  bit  dark  in 
colour.  I  only  had  one  swarm  this  year, 
and  the  bees  decamped,   notwithstanding 


the  fact  that  they  were  at  work  on  shallow- 
frames,  and  had  stored  quite  20  lb.  of 
surplus  in  the  frames.  This  stock  gave 
me  30  lb.  surplus  after  all.  I  work  mostly 
for  sections.  The  chief  sources  of  our 
honey  flow  are  charlock  and  white  clover. 
The  charlock  makes  most  of  my  honey 
granulate  in  about  three  days  after  ex- 
tracting, and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  me  to  find  sections  granulated  pre- 
fectly  solid  by  the  time  they  have  been 
off  the  hive  five  or  six  weeks. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Pearman's  letter  (5701) 
respecting  owner's  risk  rate,  may  I  say 
the  Great  Western  Railway  will  take 
packages  not  over  1  lb.  (at  o-wnei-'s  risk) 
any  distance  for  6d.  ;  24  lb.  will  go  200 
miles  for  Is.  3d.  by  passenger  train  ;  larger 
packages  sent  by  goods  train  will  go  at 
about  half  the  rate.  Trusting  all  bee- 
keepers will  have  a  good  season  in  the 
coming  year — D.  J.  Hemming,  Church 
Mill,  Standlake. 


"  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  "  RATES. 

[5710.1  After  reading  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Elkins  (5683,  page  445),  I  fear  he  might 
be  unintentionally  misled  on  the  above. 
I  sliould,  therefore,  like  to  give  a  few  par- 
ticulars for  his  benefit,  copied  from  the 
figures  compiled  for  use  at  the  Railway 
Clearing  House,  as  follows  :  — "  Agricul- 
tural produce  can  be  sent  at  '  owner's 
risk '  at  the  following  rates  :  24  lb. ,  up  to 
50  miles,  6d.  ;  up  to  100  miles,  9d.  ;  up 
to  200  miles.  Is.  ;  above  200  miles.  Is.  3d. 
Above  24  lb.  are  charged,  up  to  50  miles, 
gd.  per  lb.  extra ;  up  to  100  miles,  |d.  per 
lb.  ;  up  to  200  miles,  ^d.  per  lb.  ;  above 
200  miles,  §d.  per  lb.  There  is  no  limit  as 
to  weight  of  package  by  '  passenger  train,' 
on  these  terms,  which  apply  to  all  the 
chief  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
— C.  W.  Dyek,  Compton,  Berks. 


THE  BUSY  BEE. 

The  season  has  arrived  when  the  busy 
buzzing  bees  are  supposed  to-  have  retired 
from  the  outer  world  and  gone  indoors 
for  the  winter.  But  this  exceptional  year 
sees  them,  even  in  mid-November,  very 
much  in  evidence.  This  morning,  while 
the  stm  shone,  the  music  of  the  bees  went 
with  m6  along  the  road,  for  they  had  called 
in  large  numbers  to  vis^t  some  walls 
crowned  with  the  strong-scented  blossoms 
of  the  ivy,  and  there  they  were  having  a 
rare  time  in  gathering  the  last  of  the  sum- 
mer's harvest.  They  appeared  as  happy 
as  on  a  Ma.y  morning,  and  they  were  quite 
friendly  and  good-tempered.  They  did 
not  at  all  object  to  my  securing  some  of 
the  best  of  the  flowers  to  take  home  with 
me,  and  they  were  quite  too  busy  to  waste 
time  and   strength  in  stinging  the  hand 
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that  intruded  among  them.  It  was 
pleasant  to  see  and  hear  them  ;  they  make 
u  good  deal  of  the  joyousness  and  pleasuve 
of  spring  and  summer,  and  I  was  glad 
they  were  still  out  and  enjoying  them- 
selves, although  the  heather  has  faded  on 
the  hills  and  few  flowers  are  left. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  "  The  Life 
of  the  Bee,''  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  and 
recommend  my  friends  to  read  it  also. 
(The  publisher  is  George  Allen.)  Even  in 
fog  time  it  wi:]l  take  us  back  to  he  spring, 
and  into  the  couTitry.  It  will  remind  us 
of  the  sounds  in, the  woods  where  prim- 
roses grow,  and  of  the  wild  roses  in  the 
hedges ;  for  it  describes  the  hive  when  it 
awakes,  and  the  bees  duly  start  on  their 
labours,  on  to  their  great  episodes  in  their 
natural  order — the  departure  of  the  swarm, 
the  foundations  of  the  new  city,  the  birth, 
combat,  and  flight  of  the  young  queens, 
the  massacre  of  the  maleh,  and  the  sle(^p 
of  winter.  I  knew  a  little  about  beos  in 
my  ohiidhcod,  because  my  father  kept 
them  and  loved  them.  I  remember  one 
winter's  day  when  the  hive  was  shut  up, 
and  he  had  tO'  feed  the  bees,  that  he  toltl 
me  some  people  believed  that  the  little 
creatures  could  understand  what  was  said 
to  them.  A  man  in  our  village,  who  was 
a  bee-keeper,  had  died,  and  my  father  said 
he  would  tell  them  about  him.  So  he 
tapped  the  hive  gently  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "William  Clare  is  dead,"  and  I 
heard  a  moaning,  mourning  sound  from 
the  bees  which  impressed  me  greatly.  I 
did  not  know  whether  to  be  relieved  or 
disappointed  when  my  father  laughed  and 
said  he  thought  they  would  have  made  the 
same  sad  noise  if  he  had  told  them  that  it 
was  Cliiristmas  Day,  or  the  bells  were  ring- 
ing for  somebody's  wedding.  But  thougli 
I  knew  a  little  about  bees  through  having 
them  under  my  own  childish  observation, 
I  never  dreamed  of  all  the  interesting 
things  which  had  been  discovered  about 
them,  even  before  Huber  and  down  to 
Maeterlinck.  No  one  can  know  a  little 
of  this  wonderful  community  without  being 
interested,  but  no  trustworthy  book  on 
bees  can  fail  to  deepen  our  delight  in 
them. 

Curious  things  are  told  us  about  the 
laws  of  the  hive  and  the  habits  of  the 
bees,  of  the  things  they  seek  after  and 
the  work  they  do,  of  the  joys  and  suffei'ings 
that  enter  into  their  lives.  They  are 
not  affected  by  overcrowding — ^except 
pleasantly.  "  The  bee  is,  above  all,  and 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  ant,  a 
creature  of  the  crowd.  She  can  only  live 
in  the  mid^t  of  a  multitude.  When  she 
leaves  the  hive,  which  is  so  densely  packed 
that  slie  lias  to  force  her  v/ay  with  blows 
of  her  head  through  the  living  v.'alls  that 
enclose  her,  she  departs  from  her  element. 
She  will  dive  for  an  instant  into  flower- 
filled  space,  as  the  swimmer  will  dive  into 


the  sea  that  is  filled  with  pearls,  but  under 
pain  of  death  it  behoves  her,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  retarn  and  breathe  the  crowd, 
as  the  swimmer  must  return  and  breathe 
the  air.  Isolate  her,  and  howevei"  abun- 
dant the  food,  or  favourable  the  tem- 
perature, she  v/ill  expire  in  a  few  days, 
not  of  hun:2;er  oj-  coild,  but  -A  loneliness." 

Interesting  ihings  are  told,  too,  of  "  the 
spirit  of  th.3:  hive,'"  and  of  the  swarm, 
when,  out  of  the  eighty  or  ninety  thou- 
sand bees  that  fomii.  1  he  whole  population, 
sixty  or  seven Ly  thousand  ''  will  abandon 
the  maternal  city  at  the  nresorilied  hour. 
'^rhey  will  not  leave  at  a  moment  of  desjiair, 
or  desert  with  sudden  and  wise  resolve 
a  home  daid  waste  by  famine,  disease,  or 
war.  No  ;  the  exile  has  long  been  planned, 
and  the  favourable  hour  patiently  awaited. 
Were  the  hive  poor,  had  it  suffered  from 
pillage  or  storm,  had  misfortune  befallen 
the  royal  family,  the  bees  would  not  for- 
sake it.  They  leave  it  only  when  it  has 
attained  the  apogee  of  its  prosperity  :  ai; 
a  time  when,  after  the  arduous  labours  of 
the  spring,  the  immense  palace  of  wax 
has  its  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  well- 
arranged  cells  ovei"flowing  with  real 
honey." 

The  romance  of  the  queen  bee  is,  of 
course,  retold  in  the  book,  and  .a  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  respect  and  tenderness 
in  which  she  is  held.  "  Should  the  least 
accident  befall  her  the  news  will  spread 
quickly  from  gi'oup  to  group,  and  the 
whole  population  will  rush  to  and  fro  in 
loud  lamentation.  .  .  .  Her  loss  once 
known,  after  two  or  three  hours  perhaps — 
for  the  city  is  vast — work  will  cease  in 
almost  every  direction.  The  young  will  no 
longer  be  cai'ed  for ;  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants will  wander  in  every  direction  seek- 
ing their  mother,  in  quest  of  whom  others 
will  sally  forth  from  the  hive  ;  the  workers 
engaged  in  constructing  the  comb  will  fall 
asunder  and  scatter,  th©  foragers  no  longer 
will  visit  the  flowers,  the  guard  at  the 
entrance  will  abandon  their  post,  and 
foreign  marauders,  all  the  parasites  of 
hcney  for  ever  on  the  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities of  plunder,  will  freely  enter,  and 
leave  without  any  one  giving  a  thought  to 
the  defence  of  the  treasure  that  has  been 
so  laboriouslv  amassed.  And  poverty,  little 
by  little,  will  steal  into  the  city,  the  popu- 
lation will  dwindle,  and  the  ^vl•etched  in- 
habitants soon  will  perish  of  distress  and 
despair,  though  every  flower  of  summer 
burst  into  bloom  before  them." 

But  all  may  not  yet  be  known  that  there 
is  to  know  about  the  bees,  and  I  keep  my 
faith  that  for  everything  which  God  has 
made  there  is  more  pleasure  than  pain. 
In  aaiy  case,  the  life  of  the  bee  is  a  merry 
if  a  short  one.  Toi  live  in  the^  sun,  to  love 
the  flowers:,  to  fill  the  beautiful  air  with 
music,  and  to  minister  to  the  enjoyment 
(Continued  on  page  476.) 
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HOMES  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

THE  AFIABIES  Of  0T7E  BEADEBS. 

In  our  friend  Mr.  Hold,  who,  along  with 
his  good  wife,  is  seen  in  our  bee-garden 
pi(-1ure  this  week,  we  have  another  bee- 
keeping joiner,  who,  of  course,  makes  all 
liis  own  hives  on  winter  nights.  The  fol- 
lowing interesting  "  notes  "  need  no^  addi- 
tion from  us  beyond  congratulating  him 
on  the  possession  of  a  wife  who,  if  afraid 
of  the  bees,  is  not  afraid  of  the  "  work " 
among  ihexn  which  is  so  luelpfnl  to  llie 
bee  man.        Hc^says:     - 

"  In  res^wnso  to  request  for  a  few  '  notes ' 
to  go  with  photo  of  my  apiary,  I  fear  my 
experiences  among  the  bees  will  not  pos- 
sess much  interest  for  your  readers,   but, 


ance  in  my  early  days.  Being  what  is 
commonly  called  a  '  hedge-row  joiner/ 
i.e.,  an  estate  carpenter,  I  make  all  my  own 
hives,  section-racks,  and  shallow-frame 
boxe?  during  spare  time  in  winter  nights, 
and  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
things  in  order  for  the  following  summer. 
Nearly  all  hives  seen  in  photo  take  the 
standard  frame,  and  are  of  the  same  outside 
dimensions,  so  that  all  lifts  and  roofs  are 
intercjiangeable  with  one  another.  This 
is  very  advantageous,  because  I  find  in 
supering  that  weak  stocks  require  less 
super-room  than  strong  ones,  ami  it  saves 
having  to  provide  a  lot  of  extra  lifts. 

"  If  not  out  of  place,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  about  the  foul-brood  question.  I 
think  if  some  of  those  who  object  to  com- 
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such  as  they  are,  I  send  them  on.  I  was 
first  induced  to  think  of  making  a  start  in 
bee-keeping  through  reading  some  notes  on 
the  subject  in  Farm  Field  and  Fireside, 
and  on  Mr.  J.  O.  Beuttler — then  head- 
master of  West  Somerset  County  School 
and  a  bee  enthusiast — hearing  of  my  wish, 
he  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  three-frame 
nucleus  hive,  with  hybrid  Italian  queen. 
I  have  some  bees  in  my  apiary  still  con- 
tinuing to  show  the  yellow  bands  intro- 
duced by  that  queen  about  ten  years  since. 
I  have  always  borne  in  mind  the  wise  say- 
ing among  bee-men,  '  Make  haste  slowly,' 
and  in  observing  this  rule  have  not  yet 
reached  twenty  stocks,  but  hope  to  do  so 
some  day.  I  have  also  to  thank  a  well- 
known  bee-keeper  of  Wellington,  Mr.  J. 
Hookway,  for  advice  and  practical  assist- 


pulsory  power  being  given  had  seen  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  disease  is  spread 
they  woxild  be  converted.  In  going  about 
on  the  estate  on  which  I  am  employed,  if 
I  see  there  are  bee-hives  about  it  makes 
me  curious  to  know  how  the  bee-keepers 
get  on,  and  in  this  way  I  have  come  across 
empty  hives  belonging  to  persons  who  cer- 
tainly ought  to  know  better,  because  of 
being  perfectly  aware  of  the  character  of 
foul  brood.  Yet  these  people,  having  lost 
their  own  bees,  have  actually  cut  out  the 
foul-brood  combs  from  their  hives  and 
thrown  them  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  to 
be  visited  by  all  the  bees  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Others,  again,  with  old  rotten 
skeps,  in  which  bees  have  died,  let  them 
remain  on  their  stands,  year  in,  year  out, 
at  times  to  become  tenanted    with    stray 
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swarms,  only  to  die  out  again  of  the  same 
disease.  Moreover,  if  told  about  it,  they 
simply  reply,  '  Well,  somebody  else's  bees, 
gave  it  to  mine,'  and  there  the  matter  ends, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

"  The  nearest  of  the  two  figures  seen  in 
the  picture  is  yours  truly,  and  in  the  back- 
ground— because  rather  afraid  of  the  bees 
— is  our  saleswoman  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  She  also  does  all  the  bottling, 
packing,  and  extracting,  and  is  thus  a  true 
helper  with  the  work,  but  somehow  she 
cannot  summon  up  courage  enough  to  hive 
a  swarm  or  go  within  half-a-dozen  yards 
of  the  hives.  The  hives  stand  in  a  corner 
of  an  orchard  facing  south-east  at  back 
of  house,  and  are  protected  from  north 
winds  by  a  high  hedge,  which  latter  I  find, 
very  necessary,  as  we  stand  on  a  knoll 
exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

"  I  cannot  record  any  great  '  takes '  of 
honey,  because  unless  we  get  a  fair  amount 
of  rain  at  the  end  of  June,  the  ground, 
being  of  a  gravelly  nature,  rapidly  dries 
up,  and  with  it  the  clover  plant.  Most  of 
the  honey  we  get  is  from  the  limes,  of 
which  there  are  about  two  hundred  within 
a  mile.  This  year,  however,  the  blossom 
was  blighted  and  there  was  some  honeydew 
about  which  spoiled  about  half  the  season's 
output.  I  work  mostly  for  extracted 
honey,  and  the  main  portion  of  the  crop 
goes  to  the  North  of  England.  I  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  sell  out  year  by 
year,  but  still  manage  to  get  rid  of  it  all 
before  the  new  honey  comes  in,  which  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  seldom  find  any  trace  of  disease  in 
my  stocks  (only  two  cases  in  four  years). 
When  I  do  detect  an  outbreak  I  generally 
get  the  bees  off  combs  and  hive  in  a  clean 
hive  on  starters,  and  feed  with  syrup 
medicated  with  naphthol  beta.  By  this 
treatment,  I  have  never  had  the  disease 
break  out  in  the  same  lot  again.  The 
combs  I  burn,  and  scorch  the  inside  of 
hive  with  a  painter's  spirit-lamp,  or  else 
paint  insides  all  over  with  benzoline  and 
set  it  alight  and  burn  itself  out,  then  wash 
out  with  carbolic  soap  and  boiling  water. 
After  this  I  give  the  outside  a  coat  of  paint 
and  it  is  ready  for  use  again.  I  change  all 
my  bees  into  clean  hives  every  year, 
having  previously  brushed  a  solution  of 
Izal  all  over  the  inside  and  put  the  bees 
into  them  while  still  wet,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  no  harm  has  come  from  it.  I  con- 
clude by  wishing  all  bee-keepers  a  more 
successful  season  in  1905." 


("  The  Busy  Bee  "  continued  from  page  474.) 

of  man  makes  their  little  lives  more  worth 
living  than  they  know.  And  they  will 
teach  all  generations  yet  to  come  to  "  im- 
prove tlie  shining  hour." — Marianne  Far- 
NiNGHAM,  in  the  Christian  World. 


ARBOR  DAY. 

A    RURAL    CELEBRATION. 

The  sylvan  charms  of  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  little  village  of  Eynsford,  in 
Kent,  were  quite  obscured  by  frost  and 
fog  when  the  promoters  of  a  recent  cere- 
monial particularly  desired  that  that  peace- 
ful hamilet  shovdd  appear  at  its  best  in 
the  eyes  of  the  visitors  who  travelled  from 
town  to  participate  in  the  proceedings 
which  have  for  some  years  past  been  as- 
sociated w^th  the  local  celebration  of 
Arbor  Day.  But,  fog  and  frost  notwith- 
standing, the  work  which  the  villagers, 
and  more  especially  their  children,  had 
undertaken  to-  do  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. For  seven  years  now  Arbor  Day 
has  been  an  event  which  the  adults  and 
children  of  Eynsford  have  alike  come  lo 
regard  ag  a  pleasant  interlude  in  their 
rather  uneventful  lives.  The  idea  of  set- 
ting apart  one  day  in  the  year  for  tree- 
planting,  and  thus  indirectly  aiding  in 
the  commendable  ptroject  of  promoting 
afforestation  in  lands  where  trees  are  all 
too  scarce  or  altogether  non-existent,  ori- 
ginated with  one  John  Stiriing  Morton,  a 
settler  in  Nebraska;  in  1872.  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  a  State  decree 
was  obtained  for  the  observance  of  one  day 
in  the  year  for  tree-planting  rn  that  remote 
part  of  the  world.  It  was  obviously  a  pro- 
ject in  which  it  was  desirable  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  children  as  well  as 
that  of  their  seniors,  and,  shrewd,  far- 
seeing  man  that  he' was,  he  set  about  with 
success  to  secure  that  youthful  aid.  Twenty 
years  ago  Sir  John  Cockbum,  the  popular 
Agent-GeneraJ.  for  South  Australia,  in- 
augurated a  similar  undertaking  in  the 
treeless  town  in  that  Colony  of  which  he 
was  then  Mayor  at  the  age  of  27.  Since 
then,  whenever  the  opportunity  has  pre- 
sented itself,  he  has  strenuously  advocated 
the  introduction  of  this  pleasant  and  use- 
ful method  of  inculcatii\g  in  the  minds  (A 
the  young  the  wisdom  of  covering  the  land- 
scape with  trees.  It  is,  however,  to  Mr. 
E.  D.  Till,  of  The  Priory,  in  that  village, 
that  Eynsford  i§  indebted  for  the  initiation 
of  the  movement  of  Arbor  Day  in  that  de- 
lightful region  of  Kent.  Operations  were 
commenced  in  the  year  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  when  shade  trees  surrounding  the 
village  school  and  an  orchard  of  cider  apple 
trees  were  planted  by  Sir  G.  Birdwood  and 
Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  then  M.P.  for  Here- 
ford. Shade  trees  were  aJlso  planted  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  to  commemorate  the 
successful  defence  of  Kimberley,  Lady- 
smith,  and  Mafeking.  Afterwards  a  row 
of  shade  trees  was  planted,  in  acrostic 
form,  on  the  western  side  of  the  main 
road,  in  memory  of  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  main  road 
leading  from  Eynsford  Station  to  the  vil- 
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the  land  is  owned  by  Sir  W.  Hart- 
Dyke,  M.P.,  and  on  this  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  readily  allowed  the  tree-planters 
to  carry  out  their  purpose  of  planting  some 
more  trees.  Sir  Jolim  Cockburn,  Lady 
Cockbum,  and  Mr.  Till  eacli  planted  a 
tree,  and  the  efforts  in  this  direction  of 
the  village  children  were  supplemented 
by  a  band  of  young  lady  students  from 
Swanley  Horticulltural  College.  A  short 
service  in  the  Parish  Church,  at  wliich 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Simpkinson, 
preached  a  sermon  dealing  with  the  nature 
and  significance  of  the  occasion,  precedefl 
the  open-air  ceremony,  and  after  it  Mr. 
Till  entertained  a  numerous  body  of  .guests 
at  luncheon  at  the  Eynsford  Castle  Hotel. 
Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the  occasion 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  schoolroom  (at 
which  Sir  John  Oockburn  presided),  to 
impress  upon  the  villagers  the  utility  and 
educational  value  of  the  arboT  custom  in 
relation  to  the  question  of  afforestation. 
Mr.  Dunstan,  the  Principal  of  Wye  Agri- 
cultural College,  moved  a  resolution  sup- 
portii\g  the  institutioai  of  Arbor  Day.  Mr. 
Dunstan  intimated  that  Wye  intended  to 
copy  the  example  of  Eynsford  in  having 
an  Arbor  Day.  The  resollution,  supported' 
by  IMr.  Percy  Waterer  and  Mr.  Connell, 
the  latter  a  tree  and  fruit  grower  on  an 
extensive  scale^,  met  withi  ready  acceptance. 


AMERICAN    METHODS. 

Cleaning  Unfinished  Sections. — On  page 
707  of  American  Bee  Journal  is  an  edi- 
torial advising  bee-keepers  to  get  their  un- 
finished sections  cleaned  out  by  the  bees 
in  the  fall.  This  is  good  advice,  and 
should  have  been  given  a  month  earlier. 
I  had  all  of  mine  (more  than  2,000)  cleaned 
by  October  20.  The  method  of  procedure 
advised  in  the  editorial  referred  to,  is  too 
wasteful  in  practice  for  me,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  for  any  bee-keeper  who  has  some 
colonies  in  his  apiary  that  need  to  be 
fed  for  winter.  What  apiary  of  any 
magnitude  is  there  that  has  not  some 
colonies  with  insufficient  stores?  I  have 
described  my  method  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal  once  or  twice,  and  will  outline  it 
again.  I  first  fill  a  super  with  unfinished 
sections  after  uncapping  all  that  have 
any  sealed  honey,  then  I  spread  a  piece  of 
burlap  over  the  brood-frames  so  as  to 
cover  all  but  about  2  in.  at  the  front  end 
of  the  hive ;  then  set  the  super  on  the 
hive  and  cover  it  up  tight. 

Do  this  work  near  the  close  of  day.  If 
the  covers  are  not  tight,  and  if  you  try 
to  do  the  work  at  midday,  you  may  be 
sorry.     I  have  not  had  any  robbing. 

Miss  Wilson,  Mr.  Hasty,  and  Mr.  Bald- 
win have  written  in  a  way  to  indicate  that 
they  did  not  have  success  in  trying  to  get 


sections  cleaned  in  the  fall  by  the  above 
method.  I  confes's  that  I  do  not  see 
why,  if  they  began  early  enough.  I  have 
had  success  with  the  method  for  several 
years. 

Excluder-Zinc  and  Comh-Honey.  ■ — •  In 
some  late  issues  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal I  have  noticed  that  C.  P.  Dadant  has 
been  questioned  a  good  deal  as  to  the 
reasons  why  he  does  not  have  to  use  ex- 
cluder-zinc when  producing  comb-honey. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  uses 
brood-combs  so  large,  and  so  many  of  them 
in  a  hive,  that  the  queen  has  room  to  de- 
posit in  the  brood-chamber  all  the  eggs 
she  is  capable  of  laying.  I  have  used 
some  of  the'  Dadant  hives  (which,  as  is 
well  known,  take  ten  Quinby  frames)  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  production  of 
extracted  honey,  and  I  have  never  had 
to  use  queen-excluders  on  them,  while  I 
have  always  had  to  use  them  on  the  eight 
and  ten  fi-ame  Langstroth  hives. 

For  the  minimum  of  labour  and  the 
maximum  of  results  in  surplus  honey 
(given  the  right  kind  of  queens),  I  believe 
the  Dadant  hive  to  be  unsurpassed.  If  I 
were  running  out-yards  for  extracted  honey, 
I  would  want  nothing  better,  as  I  could 
feel  all  the  time  pretty  sure  that  I  would 
not  lose  swarms  enough  to  hurt  if  no  one 
was  present  in  swarming-time,  and  that 
my  presence  in  the  yard  would  not  be 
needed  many  times  in  a  season. 

Super  Capacity. — I  notice  that  Mr.  Doo- 
little  does  not  regard  kindly  a  hive  that 
for  extracted  honey  does  not  take  a  super 
of  the  same  capacity  as  the  brood-chamber. 
Of  course,  a  super  as  large  as  the  brood- 
chamber  would  be  out  of  the  question  when 
the  Dadant  hive  is  used  for  a  brood- 
chamber.  If  Mr.  iDoolittle  were  producing 
extracted  honey,  and  desired  to  reduce 
swarming  to  almost  nothing,  and  wanted 
to  avoid  the  use  of  excluders,  and  also 
wished  to  make  his  visits  to  the  apiary 
infrequent,  I  will  venture  the  opinion  that 
he  would  adopt  a  hive  of  the  size  of  the 
Dadant,  and  that  on  these  hives  he  would 
use  supers  taking  frames  about  6  in.  deep. 

I  know  something  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  full-depth  supers  on 
the  eight  and  ten  frame  Langstroth  hives, 
but  the  labour  required  for  the  production 
of  honey  in  these  hives  is  away  beyond 
what  is  required  in  its  production  by  the 
Dadant  method.  I  know  that  some  bee- 
keepers use  the  Langstroth  hives  and  full- 
depth  supers,  and  allow  the  queens  to 
roam  at  will  through  all  of  the  storeys 
throughout  the  season. 

These  are  a  class  by  themselves,  to 
whom  I  have  nothing  to  say.  My  remarks 
are  intended  for  those  whose  aim  it  is  to 
keep  the  queens  out  of  the  supers.  My 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  this  result 
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can  sufficiently  well  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  Dadant  hive  as  a  brood- 
chamber. 

Those  who  are  averse  to  the  use  of 
bee-zinc,  and  yet  would  not  like  to 
have  brood  in  the  extracting-combs,  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  pleased  with  the  results  of 
using  these  hives. 

At  time  of  writing  (October  29)  I  have 
just  finished  requeening  the  colonies  that 
did  not  swarm  and  did  not  do  good  work 
in  the  supers.  —  Edwin  Bevins,  in 
American  Bee  Journal. 


^uxm  wi  %ti^\m. 


[3618.]  Laie  and  Early  Floicering  Lime 
Trees. — I  notice  in  your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 3  a  paragraph  in  "  Reviews  of 
Foreign  Journals  "  headed  "  Bee-keeping  in 


included  in  the  bee-forage  of  Siberia, we  may 
mention  a  late-flowering  variety  of  that 
tree,  concerning  which  a  lengthy  and  in- 
teresting correspondence  appeared  in  our 
'pages  a  few  years  ago.  The  variety  referred 
to  flowers  in  tine  autumn  several  weeks 
later  than  the  ordinary  lime  known  in 
this  country.  It  is  named  the  Tilia 
petiolaris,  and  we  reproduce  below  a  fine 
tone-block  illustration  of  it  from  a  photo 
taken  at  the  time  by  a  reader,  which  ap- 
peared in  B.B.J,  of  October  12,  1899.  As 
a  result  of  the  correspondence  above  re- 
fpiTpd  to-,  many  trees  of  this  Jime  have 
been  planted  in  tliis  country.  Replying 
to  your  postscript  re  the  Kent  County 
B.K.A.,  we  have  received  several  similar 
communications  expressin,g  regret  at  the 
Association's  present  moribund  condition. 
It  appears  that  the  difiiculty  in  the  way  of 
resuscitation  arises  from  the  lack  of  an 
energetic  bee-keeper  willing  to  undertake 


THE   LATE-FLOWERING   LIME. 
(Tilia  petiolaris.) 


Siberia,"  wherein  it  states  that  "  Lime- 
trees  are  the  principal  source  of 
honey,  and  there  are-  seventeen  dif- 
ferent kinds,  which  blossom  at  different 
periods."  Could  "Nemo"  or  any  other  of 
your  readers  kindly  give  us  a  list  of  these 
limes,  with'  approximate  flowering  seasons, 
and  state  if  they  will  all,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  suit  English  soil? — (Rev.)  H.  R.  N. 
Ellison,  Ashford,  Kent, ,  November  18. 

P.S. — Is  there  not  sufficient  keenness 
and  energy  to  resuscitate  the  County 
B.K.A,  in  Kent? 

Reply.  —  Apart  fromi  the  question  of 
naming   the   seventeen   varieties   of   limes 


the  secretaryship.     Can  our  reverend  cor- 
respondent suggest  one? 

[3619.]  Giving  Candy  to  Well-Stored^ 
Stocks.— On  October  15  I  gave  to  each  of 
my  three  stocks  a  2-lb.  cake  of  candy,  each 
hive  having  at  the  time  nine  frames  well 
filled  with  sealed  honey.  On  the  30th 
I  looked  to  see  how  they  were,  not  ex- 
pecting to  find  much  of  the  candy 
gone,  but  to  my  surprise  it  was  nearly 
finished,  and  the  bees  had  not  touched 
their  own  stores  at  all;  and  so  I  ask: 
1.  Can  you  give  me  a  reason  for  this? 
I  have  since  given  to  each  hive  5  lb.  of 
good  candy.    I  was  much  interested  during 
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the  warm  weather  in  watching  the  progress 
that  the  new  "  Golden  Italian  "  queen  has 
n:ade.  Since  the  middle  of  July  she  has 
filled  her  own  hive,  and  I  find  a  large 
number  have  colonised  themselves  in  the 
other  hives.  2.  Is  this  usual  ?  These 
bees  are,  to  my  mind,  exceedingly  quiet, 
and  they  are  perfect  beauties  in  appear- 
ance.— G.  H.  Bentley,  Bowes  Park, 
London. 

Reply. — 1.  We  can  give  no  reason  why 
lees  will  sometime.,  practicably  live  on  the 
candy  given  (if  of  good  quality)  while  they 
have  plenty  of  food  in  store,  except  it  be 
that  they  treat  the  candy  as  unsealed  food, 
all  of  wliich  is  consumed  before  broaching 
the  sealed  cells  of  honey.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  need  to  give  any  food  to  stocks 
with  nine  frames  of  sealed  stores  on  hand. 
2.  Yes  ;  it  is  quite  common  to  find  yellow- 
banded  b(^es  in  m(;st  liives  where  there  is  a 
stiong  stock  of  Italians  near  by. 

[3620,]  Liability  of  Haihcay  Companies 
Under  Owner's  Bisk  Bates. — 1.  Have  I  any 
redress  against  loss  incurred  through 
damage  to  sections  conveyed  by  rail  from 
here  to  London  at  "  owner's  risk "  ? 
2.  Does  "  owner's  risk "  relieve  the 
company  of  seeing  that  due  care  is  used 
by  their  servants?  3.  Is  there  any  legal 
definition  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "  owner's 
risk  "  ? — H.  Newman,  Brent  Pelham,  Bun- 
tingford,  Herts. 

Reply. — 1.  We  rather  think  there  is  no 
chance  of  compensation  for  damage  to 
goods  carried  at  "  owner's  risk  "  rate.  In 
fact,  the  wording  used  frees  the  company 
from  liability.  2.  Tlie  company  would  no 
doubt  shelter  themselves  by  the  printed 
conditions  under  which  goods  are  carried, 
and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  get  away  from 
these  conditions,  seeirijg  that  no  servant  .^f 
the  company  would  damage  goods  through 
sheer  misiliief  or  stupidity.  3.  None  that 
we  are  aware  of. 


PRESS     CUTTINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Standard. 

A.   RECOBn   FROST   FOR   NOVEMBER. 

Sir, — The  frost  of  ilast  week  was  so  in- 
tense for  November,  beating  all  records 
for  that  month  for  at  least  seventeen  years, 
which  is  as  far  as  my  observations  go  back, 
that  I  venture  to  send  you  a  few  details. 
My  thermometers  are  placed  by  day  on  a 
north  wall  5  ft.  from  thb  ground,  and  a,fc 
night  on  a  wall  exposed  to  the  sky  8  ft. 
above  the  ground.  When  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  as  there  was  here,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  difference  between  an  instru- 
ment on  the  grass  and  one  in  the  air. 
On  Thursday  morning  last,  the  24th,  botli 
thermometers  at  half-past  seven  registered 
6  deg. — i.e.,  6  deg.  above  zero  and  26  deg. 
below  the  freezing  point.     This  frost  beat 


all  previous  records  for  November  in  the 
seventeen  years  specified.  For  the  week 
November  20  to  26  the  following  were  the 
extremes  :  — 

Min.  Deg.   Max.  Deg. 

Nov.  20  27  43 

Nov.  21  23  39 

Nov.  22  24  36 

Nov.  23  19  34 

Nov.  24  6  32 

Nov.  25  20  34 

Nov.  26 16  32 

The  mean  temperature  for  this  cold  week 
works  out  at  27.5  deg.,  4.5  deg.  below 
freezing  point;  the  average  night  tem- 
perature comes  19.2  deg.,  and  the  aver- 
age day  temperature  to  35.7  deg. 
Skating  was  indulged  in  on  a  large 
and  deep  pool  on  the  25th,  and  on 
the  26th  I  skated  on  the  deep  water 
of  a  stream  where  in  places  the  depth  was 
10  ft.  Such  a  tliii\g  has  never  been  known 
liere  in  November  before.  This  morning 
(Sunday)  the  minimum  was  10  deg,,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  writing  (five  p.m.)  the 
maximum  attained  has  been  no  higher 
than  30  deg. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, R.  P.  Dansey,  Ludlow,  November  27. 

HONEY     AS     A     NATIONAL     DIET. 

For  some  weeks  the  Lancet  has  published 
some    very    interesting     articles    by    Dr. 
Harry  Campbell,   M.D.,   on   the  evolution 
of  our  food,    and   it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tliese  will  reappear  in  book  form,  for  they 
are  popularly  written,  and  lend  themselves 
to  profuse  illustration.     The  study  of  eth- 
nology from  the  gastronomic  standpoint  is 
attractive,   and   the  author  has  made  the 
most  of  it.     Honey  is  among  the  eatables 
treated  of  in  tliis  week's  article,  and  Dr. 
Cami>bell  shows  that  it  is  a  favourite  food 
-with    almost    all    natioixsi,    whiite,    black, 
brown,  and  yellow,  except  the  Esquimaux 
and  Fuegians.     These  two  races,  which  live 
nearest  to  the  Poles,  and  consequently  be- 
yond the  pale  of  poilite  vegetables,  are  so 
peculiarly  situated  that   they    depend    for 
their  salads  on  the  stomachs  of  suchi  her- 
bivorous aniuials  as  they  kill.     Thus,   the 
Esquimaux  regards  the  paunch  of  a  rein- 
deer as  a  great  delicacy,  for  in  it  he  may 
expect    to    find    a    dish    of     half-digested 
mosses    and    other    vegetables,    which    he 
could  no',  get  direct  from  natural  sources. 
Dr.     Campbell    mentions'    that    the    Aus- 
tralian aborigines  are  the  only  savages  who 
'lo  not  eat  the  larval  bee  in  the  comb.     I 
have  ses'i  Africans  eat  it  with  great  relish. 
He  ailso  refers  to  the  strong  taste  of  wild 
honey   in    Australia,     Even   much   of   the 
domestic  honey  of  that  country  is  decidedly 
strong  to  a  palate  accustomed  only  to  the 
fine  clover  honey  of  English  apiaries.     The 
wild,   from  what  I  remember  of  a  single 
essay,    is   positively    rancid,     though     my 
solitary  experience  of  it  may  have  been 
ujiioTiunate.— Morning  Leader. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers 

Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addrenses  of  manttfao 
twrers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  be 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  at  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisementi.  We 
vrish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  it 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advana  of  the  date_  oj 
issue,  queries  canTwt  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  in*- 
mediately  following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 


***  Free  Seed  of  the  "Chapman  Honey- 
Plant." — We  have  sent  free  seed  of  the 
above  to  a  goodly  number  of  applicants, 
and  will  gladly  supply  all  who^  write— 
enclosing  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope 
for  same — so  long  as  our  seed  lasts. 
Those  who  have  received  no  reply  to 
their  applications  will,  therefore,  please 
understand  the  reason  why.  Mr.  W. 
Loveday  forwards  an  application  for 
seed  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Frederick  Jor- 
dan, who  gives  no  address,  and  as  the 
latter  is  not  on  the  list  of  our  sub- 
scribers, we  cannot  help  him  till  ad- 
dress reaches  this  ofl&oe.  Mr.  Loveday 
is  also  asked  how  to  grow  the  plant  in 
question,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned has  written  the  following  siruple 
directions  for  publication: — Sow  thinly 
in  February  and  March,  or  in  July  and 
August ;  plant  out  in  open  places,  four 
to  five  feet  apart,  as  soon  as  the  young 
plant  measures  about  three  inches 
across. — ^W.  L. 

Geo.  M.  Satjndebs  (Keswick).  —  Foul- 
Brood  Legislation.  —  We  see  no  valid 
reason  foa"  inserting  now  what  we  de- 
clined to  publish  on  the  22nd  prox.  The 
explanations  now  sent  afford  no  justifi- 
cation whatever  for  your  unseemly  in- 
terruptions and  flat  conti-adictions  of 
the  chairman  when  he  was  addressing 
the  meeting  on  October  6.  They  only 
serve  to  show  the  flimsy  foundations  on 
which  your  statements  were  based. 
When  we  receive  ofl&cial  and  reliablei 
information,  with  regard  to  the  matters 
being  dealt  with,  it  will  be  published  in 
due  '  course.  At  present,  however,  we 
know  of  no  County  Councils  having 
petitioned  the  Board  of  Agriculture  be- 
yond those  mentioned  on  page  431  rf 
our  issue  of  November  3. 

Novice  (Cardiff). — Machine-made  Combs. 
— ^You  are  only  one  more,  among  many 
well-intention e)d  and  enthusiastic  be> 
ginners,  who  have  become  imbued  with 
the  vision  of  inventing  a  machine  cap- 
able of  turning  out  ready-made  combs 
for  bees'  use.  We  may  go  further,  and 
say  that  people  of  long  experience  in 
the  manufacture  of  comb-foundation 
have  been  occupied  in  costly  experi- 
ments with  the  same  idea  in  view ;  but 
— like  perpetual  motion^ — the  desired 
end  is  as  distant  as  ever  so  far  as  re- 


gards any  practical  utility.  We  have 
in  our  possession  a  sample  of  machine- 
made  comb,  supplied  by  a  German  firm, 
for  use  in  brood-chambers,  that  seemed 
as  near  the  mark  as  may  be  in  some 
respects.  But  orders  sent  from  this 
office  on  behalf  of  some  B.B.J,  readers 
• — who  desired  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
combs — are  unfilled  to  this  day.  If, 
however,  you  are  confident  of  being  able 
to  construct  a  machine  that  will  turn 
out  combs^ — entirely  of  beeswax — ^with 
hexagonal  cells  (not  circular  as  sug- 
gested), we  will  be  very  pleased  to  give 
you  our  opinion  on  a  sample  if  for- 
warded. On  the  other  hand,  we  ad- 
vise you  to  give  up  the  idea  of  trying  to 
make  any  such  comb  for  use  in  sections, 
as  proposed,  and  also  not  to  incur 
more  expense  in  the  proposed  machine 
than  you  are  prepared  to  lose  over  it,  if 
unsuccessful.  There  is  no  such  diffi- 
culty in  the  manufacture  of  comb- 
foundation  as  you  mention,  with  the 
"  Weed "  and  other  similar  machines 
now  in  general  use. 

N.  D.  G.  (Sheffield).— Supers  for  Straw 
Skeps. — 1.  By  writing  any  of  our  adver- 
tisers for  catalogue  you  will  find  section- 
racks  specially  made  for  use  on  flat- 
topped  straw  skeps,  and,  no  doubt, 
sindlar  appliances  can  be  had  for  shal- 
low frames  if  extracted  honey  is  desired. 

H.  C.  (Belfast). — Accident  to  an  Old  Sub- 
scriber.— We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
unfortunate  disablement  through  an 
accident  while  hiving  a  swarm  for  a 
neighbour,  and  we  trust  that  after  a  fur- 
ther rest  you  will  be  able  to  resume  work 
as  usual.  Our  regret  is  further  increased 
on  learrdng  of  your  bein,g  "compelled  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  subscribing  to  the 
B.B.J,  at  close  of  the  year  owing  to 
diminished  means,"  and  how  much  you 
will  "miss  its  weekly  visit,"  and  therefore 
as  "  a  constant  and  appreciative  reader 
for  over  twenty  years,'  we  trust  you  will 
allow  us  to  continue  sending  the  paper 
for  1905  free  of  cost. 

Soney  Samples. 

X.  (Wilmslow). — ^Tour  sample  has  no  dis- 
tinctive flavour  to  define  its  source, 
though  it  appears  to  be  mainly  from 
orchard  trees.  The  flavour  is  fairly  good, 
but  colour  is  a  bit  spoiled,  maybe  from 
a  slight  admixture  of  honey-dew. 

Novice  (Rotherham). — The  flavour  oJ 
sample  is  fairly  good,  and  might  win  in 
class  for  granulated  honey  if  shown  at 
a  local  show.  But  it  is  too  dark  in 
colour  and  coarse  in  grain  to  be  success- 
ful in  a  strong  competition. 

G.   H.    (Basingstoke). ^Your  sample    of 

granulated  honey  contains  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  honey-dew. 
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FOUL    BROOD    BILL. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  draft  Bill,  as  finally  ap- 
IJroved  by  the  Legislation  Committee  at 
their  last  meeting  on  November  16,  and 
which  we  jjrint  below.  This  Bill  has  been 
duly  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  what 
the  county  B.K.  associations  and  bee- 
keepers generally  can  do  to  induce  their 
county  councils  to  take  up  the  matter, 
and  petition  the  Board  in  favour  of  legis- 
lation, undertaking  to  put  an  Act  in  force 
if  obtained.  So  far  as  we  know,  only 
two  county  associations — viz.,  Devon  and 
Lincolnshire,  have  got  their  county  coun- 
cils to  move,  and  only  three  of  these  have 
intimated  any  intention  of  acting  ;  two,  the 
Devon  and  Lindsay  Division  of  Lincoln- 
shire having  already  petitioned.  There 
are  sixty-three  county  councils  in  England 
and  Wales,  so  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made 
every  county  association  should  take  steps 
without  delay  to  bring  the  matter  before 
their  county  council.  The  Legislation 
Committee  had  not  at  its  last  meeting 
received  the  information  it  required  from 
Mr.  Saunders  as  to  how  far  matters  had 
progressed  with  the  county  associations 
and  county  councils,  and  has  therefore 
asked  him  for  the  correspondence  that  has 
taken  place,  and  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
forthcoming  at  the  next  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  seeing  that  the  committee  do  not 
wish  tO'  trouble  those  county  councils  who 
may  be  already  acting.  In  the  latter  cases 
they  would  simply  have  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  amended  Bill  with  an  intimation  that 
in  accordance  with  tiie  resolution  passed  by 
the  meeting  of  delegates  of  county  B.K. 
associations  on  October  6  the  B.B.K.A. 
was  requested  to  again  endeavour  to  obtain 
legislation  for  the  better  prevention  of 
bee-pest.  The  council  of  the  B.B.K.A., 
which  is  12)80  facto  the  committee,  have 
a  mandate  from  the  county  associations 
to  promote  leffislation,'  and  no  doubt  they 
will  use  their  best  endeavours  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  cannot,  however,  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  work  has  only  just  been' 
commenced,  and  how  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  committee  reach  the 
same  stage  as  when  the  last  Bill  was  pro- 
moted in  1896.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
every  one  will  do  all  m  his  power  to 
assist  them,  for  only  by  united  action  can 
there  be  any  prospect  of  success.  It  is, 
therefore,  satisfactory  to  find  that  county 
associations  are  realising  this,  and  we 
were  pleased  to  see  that  the  committee  of 
the  Lincolnshire  B.K.A,  which  has  al- 
ready done  its  share  of  the  work,   passed 


the  following  resolution  at  its  meeting  on 
November  5:^ — ^"  That  the  Lincolnshire 
B.K.A. ,  while  recognising  the  really  good 
work  done  by  Mr.  George  M.  Saunders  in 
thefurthering  of  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
Foul  Brood  Act,  trusts  that  he  will  not 
act  independently  of  the  British  B.K.A. 
in  the  matter,  as  it  considers  united  action 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  which  it  so  strongly  supports." 

It  would  certainly  be  a  pity  li  what  :s 
being  done  now  by  the  B.B.K.A.  to  pro- 
mote legislation  should  be  wrecked  by  in- 
judicious independent  action.  The  coun 
cil  of  the  B.B.K.A.  are  on  very  good  terms 
with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  if  they 
have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  coun'y 
associations  they  may  be  trustf^d  lo  do 
their  best  to  carry  out  the  wis'u  s  of  l)ec- 
keepers. 


DRAFT    OF    A    BILL 

rOR   THE 

BETTER  PREVENTION  OF  BEE  PEST. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Ex- 
cellent Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral and  Commons  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,   as  follows:  — 

1. — In  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  word  "  infected  "  means  infected  with 
Bee  Pest,  the  disease  commonly  known  as 
Foul  Brood  ;  the  word  "  premises "  in- 
cludes lands  and  buildings ;  and  the  word 
"  liive "  includes  any  receptacle  contain- 
ing bees,  cr  which  has  contained  bees. 

2. — Every  Local  Authority  empowered 
to  execute  "The  Diseases  of  Animals  Act, 
1894,"  shall  have  power  to  execute  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

A  Local  Authority  may  (without  preju- 
dice to  their  powers  of  delegation  under 
any  other  Act)  resolve  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  the  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  1894,  relating  to  Committees 
of  local  authorities  shall  apply  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  thereupon  the 
said  provisions  shall  apply  accordingly. 

Any  expenses  incurred  by  a  local  autho- 
rity in  the  execution  of  this  Act  shall  be 
defrayed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
penses of  such  local  authority  under  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act. 

3. — For  the  purpose  of  executing  and 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  a  Iccal 
authority  may,  by  a  v/arrant  in  th^  f(  rm 
in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act,  or  to  the  like 
effect,  authorise  a  person  qualified  by 
his  knowledge  of  bee-keeping  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  a  bee  expert)  to  exercise  the 
powers  exerciseable  by  authorised  bee 
experts  under  this  Act. 

Any  such  warrant  shall  extend  to  the 
whole  or  to  sucli  part  as  shall  be  therein 
specified  of  the  area  of  the  local  authority, 
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and  shall  continue  in  force  for  tbe  period 
(not  exceeding  five  years)  therein  limited, 
but  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  the 
local  authority. 

A  local  authority,  may,  if  they  see  fit, 
grant  warrants  to  more  than  on©  bee  ex- 
pert. 

A  warraait  shall  be  sufficient  if  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  the  Clerk  ot  the 
local  authority,  without  being  sealed,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  stamp  duty. 

4." — An  authorised  bee  expex't  under  tliis 
Act  shall  have  the  following  powers  and 
duties  :  — 

(i.)    He    may      enter      any      premises 
whereon    he    may  have  reason- 
able grounds  for  supposing  that 
bee  pest  exists,    or  has   within 
one  calendar  month  existed,  and 
may     examine     any     stock     or 
colony   of  bees,    or    product   of 
bees,   or  any  hive  or  appliance 
for    bees    which    he    may    find 
thereon  ; 
(ii.)    He    shall    exercise    and    perform 
such  powers  and  duties  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  bye-laws  of  the 
local  authority. 
Any  person   who    obstructs   any   autho- 
rised   bee   expert    in    the   exercise    of    his 
powers,   shall  be  liable  to   a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding two  pounds. 

5. — A  local  authority  may  make  bye- 
laws — 

(i.)  For  requiring  the  notification  to 
the  local  authority  of  the  exist- 
ence of  bee  pest,    and  for   pre- 
scribing the  mode  of  such  noti- 
fication ; 
(ii.)  For  prescribing  and  enforcing  the 
treatment  of  infected  stocks  of 
bees  ; 
(iii.)   For   prescribing   and    regulating 
the  destruction  of  any  infected 
stock  or  colony  of  bees,  and  of 
any  infected  hive  or  appliance 
for   bees,    find   ihe  payment  by 
the  local   authority  of   compen- 
sation for  any  stock  or   colony 
of  bees  destroyed,   the  compen- 
sation   for    any    such    stock    or 
colony    of    bees    not    to    exceed 
five    shillings ; 
(iv.)  For  prescribing  and  enforcing  the 
cleanliness    and    disinfection   of 
hives    or    other    appliances    for 
bees  ; 
(v.)  Generally  for  the  better  prevention 
of  bee  pest ; 
The  provisions  of  Sections  183,  184,  and 
185  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  shall 
apply   to   any   bye-laws  mad©  by   a  local 
authority  under  this  Act ;  provided  always 
that     the     Board      of       Agriculture     and 
Fisheries    shall    be    substituted    for    the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Such  bye-laws  may  impose  penalties  not 


exceeding,  in  any  case,  five  pounds  for 
any  breach  of  them,  and  shall  be  of  no 
effect  unless  and  until  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  ■  but 
shall  not  require  confirmation  by  any  other 
authority. 

Any  bye-law  of  a  local  authority  may  be 
proved  by  the  production  of  a  copy  of 
the  bye-law  jDurporting  to  be  certified  by 
the  clerk  of  the  local  authority  as  a  true 
copy,  and  a  bye-law  so  proved  shall  be 
taken  to  have  been  duly  made  unless  and 
until  the  contrary  is  proved. 

6. — Any  person  who  knowingly  removes 
from  his  premises,  or  sells  or  disposes  of 
to  any  other  person,  any  infected  bees,  or 
any  infected  hive  or  appliance  for  Dees, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding,  for 
the  first  offence,  five  pounds ;  and  for  the 
second  or  any  subsequent  offence,  ten 
pounds. 

7. — All  offences  under  this  Act  or  any 
bye-law  made  under  this  Act  may  be  pro- 
secuted, and  fines  may  be  recovered  by 
the  local  authority,  or  any  bee  expert 
appointed  under  this  Act,  in  a  summary 
manner  before  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction. 

8. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Bee 
Pest  Prevention  Act,   1905." 


SCHEDULE. 
FORM    OF   WARRANT. 

By  virtue  of  the  "  Bee  Pest  Prevention 
Act,  1905,"  The  Council 

of  do   hereby   authorise 

A.B.  of  to  act  as  autho- 

rised  bee   expert  for   the   [Administrative 
County    of  or    for    the 

Parishes    of  in    the 

County  of  or  for  the 

Borough  of  or  as  the  case 

may  be]  for  the  period  of 
and  during  that  period  to  exercise  within 
the  limits  aforesaid,  all  the  powers  ex- 
ercisable by  authorised  bee  experts  under 
that  Act,  or  under  any  bye-laws  made  bv 
the  said  Council. 

The  Editorn  do  not  hold  thevMtlve*  respontible  for  tk* 
npinions  «a:press«(i  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  mill 
he  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  lortte  on  one  side  of  t?ie  poper 
only  and  give  their  real  nome»  and  addresses,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication,  but  a*  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  be  drawm  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communicotions. 

AMONG    THE    BEES. 

SOME       HECENT       EXPERIENCES. 

[5711.]  Honey  Sales. — The  remarkable  in- 
rush of  nectar  all  over  Scotland  during  the 
entire  month  of  July  caused  an  early  glut 
in  the  home  markets,  and  buyers  held 
firm  for  low  prices.  Many  sold  out  their 
clover   sections   at   the   low   price   of   8d. 
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foolishly,  because  at  the  very  same  time 
other  producers  on  a  pretty  large  scale 
sold  at  home  readily  at  lOd.,  and  this  price 
has  been  maintained  hereabouts  right 
through  the  season.  I  got  it  for  a  twelve- 
dozen  lot  sent  to  Glasgow,  and  a  nine- 
dozen  lot  sent  as  far  south  as  Manchester. 
Heather  honey  went  off  readily  at  Is  2d. 
and  Is.  3d.,  but  here  again  the  irony  of 
fate  seems  to  have  told,  for  many  sold  out 
at  Is.  In  a  season  such  as  this  I  think 
no  heather-honey  should  have  been  parted 
with  at  this  small  figure.  If  the  con- 
sumer and  producer  could  only  be  brought 
in  contact,  honey  would  sell  moro  readily 
and  at  a  higher  price. 

An  Indiafi  Summer.- — What  a  glorious 
October  we  had  !  Right  through  from  1st 
to  31st  it  was  delightful.  Every  _  single 
day  of  it  almost  bees  were  romping  as 
if  it  were  midsummer,  and,  although  I 
would  not  certify  that  honey  was  being 
carried  in,  I  suspect  tiny  quantities  found 
their  way  to  the  store  cupboard.  Pollen- 
carrying  went  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  breeding  was  well  maintained  in  some 
hives  right  through  the  month.  Novem- 
ber, from  1st  to  20th,  was,  if  possible,  even 
finer ;  and  then  came  winter  keen  and 
sudden.  Seldom  have  bees  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  preparing  and  arranging 
their  stores  for  future  emergencies  than 
this  season  ;  and  if  (as  it  certainly  may) 
autumn  preparation  can  be  considered  the 
chief  guarantee  of  good  stocks  for  next 
year,  we  should  have  a  superb  season  in 
1905.  Per  contra,  such  fine  weather  may 
have  proved  a  considerable  drain  on  stores 
owing  to  bees  displaying  so  much  activity  ; 
therefore  the  best  stored  may  have  the 
better  chance.  Although  not  a  great  be- 
liever in  candy,  I  advise  all  to  read  up 
old  reci^Des,  as  this  is  a  season  when  it  may 
be  urgently  required. 

A  Bee's  Flight. — ^A  circumstance  came 
uiider  my  observation  this  year  which  con- 
vinces me  that  bees  when  foraging  make 
less  extended  flights  than  they  are  generally 
credited  with.  Two  farmers,  owning  three 
and  seven  stocks  respectively,  one  situated 
on  a  heavy,  retentive  soil,  and  the  other  on 
a  dry,  arid  one,  parted  less  than  four  miles, 
might  be  set  down  as  examples  of  success 
and  comparative  failure.  The  man  with 
the  three  hives  secured  240  lb. 
surplus ;  the  one  with  seven  but 
82  lb.  Both  had  'good  strong  polonies. 
Now,  if  bees  forage  so  far  afield  as  some 
maintain,  why  did  not  the  bees  leave  the 
arid  area  and  wing  their  flight  to  the  richer 
pastures  ?  The  weather  gave  every  oppor- 
tunity for  extended  excui'sions,  yet  these 
bees  must  have  stayed  at  home  rather  than 
fly  over  three  miles. 

Successful  Bce-Ticepinc] ! — A  beginner  who 
had  purchased  a  good  frame-hive  last 
autumn  was  proud  of  his  success.     He  had 


actually  three  swarms  from  it.  Here  was 
profit  such  as  modem  methods  could  not 
compass.  Alas!  the  original  colony  had 
swarmed  itself  to  death,  leaving  only  a  lot 
of  drones ;  the  third  swarm  died  out 
from  paucity  of  numbers,  or  perhaps  from 
its  queen  failing  to  fei'tilise.  The  second 
swarm  (or  "  cast ")  was  a  miserable  lot, 
estimated  at  a  pound  of  bees,  with  about 
half-a-dozen  pounds  of  honey  at  the  most. 
The  first  swarai  had  a  skep  well  filled  with 
comb,  which  they  had  been  kept  building 
out  needlessly  by  eking.  Their  honey 
stores  only  occupied  a  few  inches  of  the 
upper  part  and  might  weigh  15  lb.  It 
is  questionable  if  of  the  four  lots  one  will 
survive  the  winter. 

BadM  Luck? — ^A  bee-keeper  received  a 
powerful  English  swarm  in  June.  Two 
days  after  he  saw  a  queen  thrown  outside. 
He  gave  them  a  frame  of  brood  and  eggs 
and  ordered  a  Southern  queen,  supplying 
her  in  a  cage.  Very  soon  she,  too,  was 
evicted.  I  am  not  certain  if  the  queen- 
cells  started  were  carried  to  fruition,  but 
I  think  they  were  not.  On  examination 
early  in  July  eggs  were  seen,  but  they 
never  got  past  the  stage  of  grubs.  The 
stock  died  out  by  the  early  days  of  August, 
when  an  English  driven  lot  was  housed  on 
the  combs.  Curiously,  in  a  few  days  the 
queen  of  this  lot  was  thrown  out  dead.  The 
owner,  supposing  that  two  lots  had  been 
driven,  hoped  they  might  still  have  a  queen, 
but  on  examination  later  nO'  queen  was 
found,  no  larvae,  and  no  eggs.  A  caged 
queen  was  given,  but  later  she,  too,  could, 
not  be  found.  Another  queen  was  sup- 
plied, being  introduced  by  the  "  direct 
method."  The  hive  has  been  winter- 
packed  in  the  fond  hope  that  its  erratic 
history,  so  long  a  record  of  failure,  will 
now  take  a  turn  and  prove  highly  success- 
ful. I  have  a  theory  that  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  fertile  workers  accounted  for 
the  eggs  seen  in  the  combs  in  July,  and 
for  the  ejectment  of  the  second  queen. 
I  have  also  an  idea  that  the  original  swarm 
was  an  artificial  one,  and  that  some  injury 
to  the  oueen  in  the  making  of  it  caused  all 
the  trouble,  worry,  and  loss  to  the  bee- 
keejjer.  I  have  no  gi'eat  faith  in  these 
early  June  artificial  swarms,  and  very 
much  prefer  the  natural  system  then. 

Compensation — Five  Shillings  on  the  Other 
Side. — Of  what  value  is  a  vile  mass  of 
foul-broody  combs?  Are  they  not  indeed 
valueless,  a  nuisance  to  their  owners  and 
a  public  danger?  If  I  had  a  hive  suffer- 
ing from  the  vile  pest.  I  would  set  no  value 
on  the  rotten  mass,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  give 
any  expert  5s.  if  he  would  cleanse  and 
disinfect  my  foul  hive  in  such  a  way  that 
he  could  certify  that  by  its  future  use  I 
would  have  no  dread  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease.      Those  who  plead  for  10s.    com- 
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pensation  are  doing  a  public  injury,  for 
nobody  can  conscientiously  say  a  colony  far 
gone  with  Bacillus  alvei  is  worth  a  tithe 
of  that  sum.  Such  at  least  is  the  result 
of  my  cogitations  in  regard  to  my  recent 
experiences. 

Queries  re  "  Clearing  Supers  "  and  "  Agri- 
cultural Pi*oduce  Rate"  will  receive  at- 
tention.—D.  M.  M.,  Banff. 


FOUL   BROOD   LEGISLATION. 

A    COUNTY    councillor's    VIEWS. 

[5712.]  May  I  be  allowed,  as  a  bee-keeper 
and  as  one  who  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  public  business  on  a  county 
council,  to  state  my  views  on  the  above 
subject?  I  consider  that  in  framing  the 
proposed  Act,  the  existing  laws  dealing 
with  the  prevention  of  disease  amongst 
cattle  and  sheep  should  have  been  closely 
followed.  These  laws  may  be  divided  into 
two  heads  :  first,  the  prevention  of  the  im- 
portation of  live  stock  from  countries 
where  disease  is  rife  among  them  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  stamping  out  of  disease 
among  animals  in  this  country. 

The  proposed  Bill  confines  itself  ex- 
clusively to  the  second  lieading,  while  it 
must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  considers 
the  subject,  that  if  the  laws  under  the  first 
heading  are  necessary  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals which  are,  in  most  cases,  only 
brought  over  to  be  fattened  for  the  market, 
they  are  much  more  necessary  in  the  case 
of  bees,  which  are  imported  to  propagate 
their  species. 

Under  the  proposed  Bill,  wliile  there  is 
power  given  to  county  councils  to  deal  with 
hives  suffering  from  foul  brood,,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  one  introducing  a 
diseased  queen,  "foreign  or  home-bi-ed," 
into  his  apiary,  and  so  infecting  a  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  until  this  defect  in 
the  Bill  is  remedied,  it  is  hopeless  to  get 
county  councils  to  support  it,  as  it  entails 
considerable  expense,  with  no  prospect  of 
permanently  stamping  out  the  disease. 

Personally,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
our  bees  want  no  further  importations  of 
foreign  blood  to  improve  them,  and  that 
in  the  interests  of  bee-keeping  it  should 
be  put  a  stop  to.  Then,  with  compulsory 
inspection  of  hives,  and  giving  county 
councils  power  to  pay  for  the  destruction  of 
wild  bees  in  trees,  houses,  etc.,  would  soon 
stamp  out  the  disease,  which  a  half  measure 
like  the  Bill  projoosed  by  the  Bee-keei>ers' 
Association  will  never  do.  I  send  name, 
etc.,  and  sign — A  County  Councillor, 
N.B.,  December  5. 


"A   WELL-APPOINTED    COMMON- 
WEALTH." 

[5713.]  Wliile  many  things  in 
"  D.  M.  M.'s"  articles  under  the  abovj 
heading  in  your  issues  of  November  10  and 


24  are  doubtless  true,  many  expressions  ai'e 
pure  imagination,  and  the  "  creature "  is 
glorified  at  the  expense  of  the  "Creator." 
The  "instincts"  of  the  bee  are  God-given, 
and  are  neither  the  results  of  "  nature," 
"heredity,"  nor  contact  with  man.  There 
ij  nothing  to  show  that  bees  now  have 
more  wisdom  or  skill,  than  the  race  was 
endowed  with  in  the  beginning.  Every- 
thing made  was  "  very  good,"  and  I  do  not 
think  we  can  use  stronger  words  to-day. 
I  am  conscious,  alas !  that  the  tendency  of 
the  age  is  to  leave  God  out  of  sight,  and  to 
put  "evolution,"  "nature,"  "natural 
selection,"  or  some  other  figment  of  man's 
imagination  in  His  place.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  refuse  to  allow  the  claims  of  any 
"  theory "  of  existence  and  development 
whicli  runs  counter  to  the  infallible  Word 
of  God.  Evolution  is  a  very  pretty  theory, 
but,  at  /best,  only  a  theory.  "  Survival  of 
the  fittest  "  has  an  imposing  sound — it  has 
imposed  upon  a  large  number — but  if  it 
is  really  a  "  law,"  why  are  we  deploring 
degeneracy  in  many  directions?  Maeter- 
linck, in  his  "  Life  of  the  Bee,"  evidently 
accepts  the  "hypothesis  of  evolution." 
"  In  its  favour,"  he  writes,  "are  numerous 
jnoofs  and  most  powerful  arguments, 
wliich  yet  do  not  carry  irresistible  con- 
viction." If  the  "proofs"  and  the  "argu- 
ments "  are  such  as  he  himself  uses,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  their  failure  to  convince. 
He  seems  to  give  a  reason  why  we  should 
accept  every  new  theory,  when  he  says 
(p.  314) :  "  It  is  well  to  accept  the  hypo- 
thesis that  appeals  the  most  urgently  to 
the  reason  of  men  at  the  period  when  we 
happen  to  have  come  into  the  world,"  and 
he  encourages  us  (?)  by  adding :  "  the 
ch  ances  are  that  it  will  be  false "  (italics 
mine),  "  but  so  long  as  we  believe  it  to  be 
true  it  will  serve  a  useful  purpose,  etc." 

In  a  burst  of  candour  he  adds  :  "  It 
might  at  the  first  glance  seem  wiser,  per- 
haps, instead  of  advancing  these  ingenious 
suppositions,  simply  to  say  the  pi-ofound 
truth,  which  is  that  we  do'  not  know."  But 
as  a  becoming  humility  would,  he  fancies, 
impede  research,  he  thinks  it  better  to  ex- 
pedite the  latter,  by  embracing  the  fashion- 
able "  liyiDothesis,"  though  "the  chances" 
are  against  it  being  true.  For  my  part,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  still 
believe  in  the  "  hypothesis  of  the  fixity  of 
species,  and  of  Divine  creation."  It  is  the 
only  one  that  explains  all  the  facts,  and 
all  "the  chances"  are  in  favour  of  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  its  truth.  "  God 
made  everything  after  his  kmd,"  is  a  con- 
densed statement  from  a  book  which  offers 
no  "theory"  or  "hypothesis,"  but  relates 
"  facts,"  and  that  statement  settles  the 
question  for  me. — W.  H.,  Brilley,  Whit- 
ney-on-Wye. 

{Correspondence  continued  on  page  486.) 
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HOMES    OF    THE    HONEY    BEE. 

THE   APIAEIES    OF    OUR   KEADEES. 

The  apiary  of  Mr.  Howai'd  illustrateil 
Ix^low  alt'ords  one  more  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  bee-keepers  who,  after  begin- 
ning with  straw  skeps,  soon  become  con- 
verts to  the  frame-hive  and  modern 
methods  of  bee-management.  We  need  to 
make  no  addition  to  the  notes  of  his  bee- 
experiences  sent  at  our  request.  He 
says : — 

"  I  commenced  beekeeping  fourteen  years 
ago,  buying  a  skep  from  a  neighbour 
which  swarmed  in  the  spring,  and  after 
keeping  bees  in  skeps  for  four  years,  I 
thought  I  must  try  my  luck  with  a  modern 
frame-hive.      I    Ihei'efore  got  one  stocked 


next  season  ;  but  the  following  spring  they 
were  as  bad  as  ever.  I,  therefore,  set  to 
work  and  destroyed  the  lot !  I  then 
scorched  the  insides  of  the  hives  and 
waslietl  well  with  sti'ong  carbolic  and 
water,  then  painted  them  inside  and  out. 
I  now  firmly  believe  if  foul  brood  once  gets 
a  foothold  you  cannot  get  rid  of  it  without 
doing  this.  But  I  advise  beekeepers  never 
to  '  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,'  as  I  did,  still,  if 
one  gets  our  fingers  burnt,  we  need  not 
despaii-,  but  try  again,  at  least,  if  we  wish 
to  succeed.  For  my  part  I  do  not  regret 
the  trouble,  for  there  can  be  no  better 
hobby  for  any  one  to  take  up  than  bee- 
keeping, if  a  beginner  will  be  content  to 
start  with  one  or  two  liives  till  he  has 
learnt  how  to  manage  them  and  do  every 


MR.  A.  Howard's  apiary,  tttsey,  near  limpsfield,  surrey. 


and  it  swarmed  the  first  season,  so  I  got 
very  little  surj^lus,  owing,  perhaps,  to  my 
not  returning  the  swarm  as  I  ought  to  have 
done.  I  then  purchased  two  more  frame- 
hives  late  in  the  autumn  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  weather  beijig  too  cold  for  me  to  ex- 
amine my  jjurchase,  I  packed  the  bees 
down  for  winter  at  once,  after  getting  them 
home.  When  spring  came  round  I  made 
an  inspection  of  the  combs,  and  I  found 
both  stocks  were  affected  with  foul  brood. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do  next,  I  was  told  lo 
spray  with  medicated  syrup,  which, 
according  to  my  informant,  had  to  be  done 
two  or  three  times  a  week  all  through  the 
summer.  This  I  did,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess that   the  bees  seemed   all   right  the 


thing  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  But  before  starting  a  job  with  bees, 
one  should  know  how  it  has  to  be  done, 
not  begin  as  I  did  in  my  first  attempt  at 
bee-driving.  My  plan  may  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  others.  So  I  will  tell  it.  I  began 
with  two  stocks  in  skeps,  by  turning  one 
skep  bottom  ujDward  and  setting  the  other 
above,  then  tied  a  cloth  round  the  junction 
and  puffed  in  so  much  smoke  at  the  feed- 
hole  of  the  top  skep  before  stopping  it  up, 
and  so  preventing  any  air  getting  in  that, 
when  I  had  thumped  away  for  some  time 
at  the  skeps  and  parted  them  to  see  if  all 
had  gone  into  the  upper  one,  I  found  I 
had  driven  the  bees  to  Kingdom  come,  for 
they  were  all  dead  ! 
"  Now,  I  often  see  in  B.B.J,  and  B.K.B.  of 
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'  big  takes  '  of  honey  that  some  have,  bub 
we  do  not  come  up  to  that  high  standard 
around  here,  seldom  taking  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  sections  from  one  hive,  but 
I  have  had  two  shallow-frame  boxes  filied, 
which  would  be  a  good  seventy ,  pounds  of 
heney,  from  my  best  hives  My  apiary 
consists  of  eleven  frame-hives  and  three 
stocks  in  skeps,  which  are  as  much  as  I 
can  manage  along  with  my  garden.  The 
figures  seen  in  photo  ax'e  my  better-half 
and  myself,  along  with  our  two  youngest 
sons  of  three,  the  oldest  being  away  from 
home  at  the  time. 

"  Wishing  all  brother  bee-keepers  a  suc- 
cessful year  in  1905  and  to  our  Editors  and 
their  Bee  Journals  all  Torosperity,  I  close 
my  few  rambling  notes." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

{Continued  from  page  484.) 
CHILLED    BROOD    AND    BEE    PEST. 

[5714.]  I  have  been  very  interested  in 
reading  the  letter  of  your  correspoindent 
"  Humble  Bee  "  (5703,  page  466),  especially 
the  remarks  about  dead  capped  brood.  We 
are  all  very  familiar  with  the  two  expres- 
sions, "  chilled  brood  "  and  "  bee  pest," 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  brood 
also  dies  from  many  other  causes,  and  if 
individual  brood  are  not  in  every  way 
robust,  the  time  of  greatest  danger  to  theii 
existence  probably  is  when  they  are  pass- 
ing through  the  wonderful  period  of  change 
which  takes  place  after  they  have  been 
capped  over  and  are  beyond  all  outside 
help. 

I  certainly  think  that  more  brood  dies 
from  so-called  "  cliill  "  after  it  is  capped 
over  than  before,  but,  at  the  same  time,  if 
a  patch  of  brood  of  all  ages  is  chilled,  the 
bees  may  be  expected  to  act  like  many 
house-wives  do,  and  immediately  remove 
from  the  home  all  that  is  objectionable 
and  a  danger  to  the  community,  but  if  other 
work  is  pressing  they  may  allow  that  to 
remain  which  is  out  of  sight  and  not  offen- 
sive, until  the  place  it  occupies  is  required, 
in  which  case  they  will  set  to  work  with  a 
will  and  clear  away  all  that  is  useless. 

In  a  corner  of  one  of  my  liives  I  once 
found  a  piece  of  napthaline  which  was  too 
heavy  for  the  bees  to  carry,  so  they  had 
almost  covered  it  over  with  propolis,  evi- 
dently to  free  their  homes  from  its  smell, 
which  was  not  to  their  liking.  Tliis  shows 
that  the  natural  instinct  of  bees  is  to  cover 
up  what  is  objectionable  to  them,  and 
therefore,  I  think,  proves  that  what  is  al- 
ready capped  over  (as  are  the  isolated  dead 
brood)  does  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  them 
for  its  removal. 

Last  summer  I  placed  a  box  of  shallow- 
frames  over  a  strong  colony,  vnthout  an 
excluder,  and  a  few  days  after  I  found  many 


eggs  in  the  cells,  when  the  queen  was 
promptly  caught  and  returned  below,  and 
an  excluder  put  between. 

The  shallow  frames  were  examined 
several  times  after  this  and  no  dead  brood 
noticed,  but,  when  all  should  have  emerged 
as  perfect  bees,  several  capped  cells  were 
still  seen,  and  these  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  although  honey  was  being 
stored  in  the  outside  shallow  frames.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  main  honey  flow,  how- 
ever, not  only  the  pollen,  but  every  cap- 
ping was  removed,  and  each  cell  made  clean 
in  a  wonderfully  short  time. 

Like  "  Humble  Bee,"  I  am  anxious  to 
learn  the  cause  of  death  of  the  occupants 
of  these  isolated  cells,  which  are  often  seen 
on  frames  of  otherwise  empty  comb,  and 
look  like  neglected  graves  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  city.  I  send  my  name,  and  sign 
— Bumble,  York,  November  30. 


BEES     IN    THE    ISLE     OF    MAN. 

[5715.]  I  am  sending  a  brief  report  of 
the  past  honey-season  in  this  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.  I  have  not  seen  any  honey- 
dew  here,  and  the  honey  I  took  from  my 
hives  and  also  from  those  of  others  was 
of  good  quality,  even  quite  close  to 
Douglas.  I  may  also  say  it  is  less  trouble 
to  me  to  bring  stocks  through  the  winter 
here,  than  when  in  Staffordshire.  I  can 
also'  vouch  for  the  following  remark- 
able fact :  —  In  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  I  chailced  to  get  about 
a  teacupful  of  bees  with  a  young 
queen,  and,  having  no  spare  combs 
by  me  at  the  time,  placed  them  on  founda- 
tion and  fed  them  well.  Theyynade  good 
progress  last  summer,  and  I  got  from 
them  68  lb.  of  splendid  honey  when  the 
season  closed.  With  best  wishes  to  you 
and  all  in  the  craft — T.  J.  Hoesley,  Mer- 
I'idale  House,  Douglas,  December  2. 

WEATHER  REPORT. 

Wkstbourne,  Sussex, 

November,  1904. 
Minimum     on    grass, 


Rainfall,  1-37  in. 

Heaviest  fall,  '63  on 
10th. 

Rain  fell  on  12  days. 

Below  average,  1' 90  in. 

Sunshine,  72*6  hours. 

Brightest  day,  15th, 
6    hours. 

Sunless  days,  7. 

Above  average,  4 
hours. 

Maximum  tempera- 
ture, 58°  on  9th 
and  11th. 

Minimum  tempera- 
ture, 24°  on  27th. 


minimum. 


temperature. 


16°  on  23rd. 
Frosty  nights,  10. 
Mean  maximum, 

51-8. 
Mean 

35-5. 
Mean 

43-6. 
Above  average,  "5. 
Maximum   barometer, 

30 -52  on  14th. 
Minimum    barometer, 

29-45  on  22nd. 

L.   B.   BiRKBTT. 


i 
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BACTERIA. 

Many  times  during  the  period  that  I 
have  been  engaged  in  microscopical  and 
bacteriological  work,  I  have  felt  that  some 
little  explanation,  in  a  simple  way,  regard- 
ing bacteria,  and  the  many  terms  pertain- 
ing to  them  might  be  appreciated  by  at 
least  a  few  interested  readers. 

Th©  knowledge  of  germ  life  that  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  majority  of  the  people  is  the 
result  of  reading  the  newspapers.  To  those 
having  made  some  study  of  the  subject 
from  reputable  works,  many  of  the  news- 
paper items  appear  rather  absurd,  and  are 
truly  misleading.  With  the  many  impor- 
tant improvements  that  have  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  upon  the  micro- 
scope, the  science  cf  bacteriology  has  ad- 
vanced very  rapidly,  and  is  developing 
much  information  that  will  add  to  the 
betterment  of  many  conditions  in  our 
everyday  life. 

Bacteria  is  the  name  given  to  a  class  of 
vegetable  organisms  that  exist  everywhere 
and  in  countless  numbers.  Because  of 
their  minute  size  they  are  called  micro- 
organisms, being  discernible  only  by  aid 
of  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscor)e, 
in  most  instances. 

The  more  common  word  "  germ,"  mean- 
ing embryo,  has  come  into  general  use, 
because  of  certain  forms  of  bacteria  being 
the  origiii  of  disease.  Bacteria  are  simply 
a  class  of  low  plants.  They  are  tine  active 
principle  in  many  of  nature's  processes, 
and  are  as  necessary  to  our  life  as  the  blood 
in  our  veins.  They  are  the  cause  of  putre- 
faction or  decay  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  They. enrich  the  soil  by  a  pro- 
cess of  nitrification  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  done  by  artificial  means.  They  are  the 
curing  agents,  of  the  farmer's  hay  in  the 
mow,  as  well  as  his  fodder  in  the  silo.  In 
the  dairy  they  are  of  great  importance,  the 
souring  of  the  milk  being  caused  by  the 
action  of  bacteria,  converting  the  sugar  of 
the  milk  into  lactic  acid.  The  ripening  of 
cream  and  its  changes  into  butter,  and  the 
ripening  of  cheese  are  the  direct  results  of 
bacteria  growth.  It  is  to  their  powers  of 
producing  chemical  channres  during  their 
growth  that  they  owe  their  importance  in 
the  world. 

Bactei'ia  are  more  universally  prevalent 
in  nature  than  any  other  forms  of  plants 
or  the  animals.  They  are  in  the  air,  water, 
and  soil.  They  also  cling  in  vast  numbers 
t>  almost  evei'Y  object  on  the  earth,  includ- 
ing man  and  the  lower  animals.  They  do 
not,  however,  occur  normally  in  the 
healthy  tissues  of  man  or  animals. 
Under  favourable  conditions  bacteria  grow 
and  multiply  with  enormous  rapidity.  A 
single  bacterium  in  contact  vidth  a 
nutritious  substance  like  beef  gelatin  will 
produce  over  fifteen  millions  of  its  kind  in 
twenty-four  hours.   When  thus  surrounded 


by  an  ample  food  supply  of  the  proper 
kind  they  increase  or  multiply  by  what  is 
knovm  as  fission  or  simple  dividing.  Each  ■ 
individual  upon  reaching  a  certain  stag© 
in  its  growth  will  divide  in  the  middle  into 
two  similar  halves,  each  of  which  immedi- 
ately starts  to  grow  and  repeat  the  iDrocess. 
Soine  species  have  been  carefully  watched 
under  the  microscope  during  their  develop- 
nent  and  have  been  found  to  divide 
as  often  as  every  half-hour  and  in 
seme  cases  in  still  less  time.  Not 
withstanding  the  hundreds  of  different 
species  of  bacteria  there  are  only  three 
general  forms — spheres,  rods,  and  spirals. 
Some  of  the  spheres  are  large  and  some 
small,  while  the  rods  may  be  long  or 
short,  thick  or  slender,  with  either 
rounded  or  flat  ends,  and  the  sj)irals  may 
be  loosely  or  tightly  coiled.  To  illustrate 
w©  might  say  the  three  forms  resemble 
marbles,  joieces  of  slat©  pencils,  and  coiled 
wire  springs.  In  size  the  spheres  vary 
from  twelve  one-millioneth  to  six  one 
hundred-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, while  the  rods  and  spirals  vary  in 
diameter  from  fifteen-mi Uionths  to  one 
ten-thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  in  length 
from  one  but  little  more  than  their  dia- 
meter to  thireads  as  long  as  one-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch.  Bacteria  are  usually 
given  a  generic  name,  based  upon  their 
appearance  under  the  microscope  and  their 
method  of  dividing  during  growth.  Some 
of  the  more  common  names  are  micro- 
coccus, streptococcus,  staphylacoccus,  and 
sarcina,  all  of  which  are  given  to  the 
spherical  forms.  The  rod  forms  are  all 
given  the  generic  name  of  Bacillus,  and  to 
this  is  usually  added  a  specific  name 
based  upon  some  physiological  character, 
as  bacillus  typhus — those  causing  typhoid 
fever.  And  in  much  the  same  way  the 
spiral  forms  have  come  to  be  designated 
as  spirallum — spirallum  dentinum  being 
a  form  which  occur  in  the  so-called  fur  of 
the   teeth. 

Many  species  of  bacteria  have  another 
method  of  lep reduction  besides  simple  di- 
vision or  fission.  It  is  by  means  of  spores, 
which  are  usually  round  or  oval  particles 
of  substance  called  bacteria  protoplasm. 
These  spores  or  protoplastic  particles  are 
capable  of  resisting  conditions  of  heat, 
cold,  or  starvation  that  wotild  destroy  the 
ordinary   bacteria. 

There  are  among  bactei'ia  two  different 
methods  of  spore  formation — endogenous 
and  arthrogenous.  Tli©  endogenous  spores 
are  developed  inside  of  the  rod  and  spiral 
forms  of  bacteria  itself.  They  usually 
break  out  of  the  rods  and  may  remain  in- 
ert for  a  long  period  of  time  or  until  they 
come  in  contact  with  proper  food  materials 
and  conditions  for  development,  when  they 
start  to  grow  and   multiply  in   the  ordi- 
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nary  way.  It  is  to  this  class  of  bacteria 
that  the  Bacillus  milli  of  "  Black  Brood  " 
lielong.  Arthrogenous  spores  are  formed 
l)y  breaking  up  of  a  long  rod  into  short 
segments  or  sections.  This  form  will  not 
resist  adverse  conditions  as  well  as  the 
endogenous,  and  some  authorities  claim 
they  are  not  true  spores  but  are  simply 
resting  cells.  Whatever  the  method  of 
forming  the  spores,  its  purpose  in  the  life 
of  the  bacterium  is  that  of  ensuring  a 
perpetuation  of  the  species,  through  its 
increased  powers  of  resistance.  Some 
species  of  bacteria  possess  the  power  of 
motion  to  and  fro  in  the  media  in  which 
they  are  growing.  This  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  hair-like  appendages,  one  or 
more  in  number,  which  protrude  from  the 
ends  or  sides  of  the  bacterium  and  are 
called  flagella.  It  is  believed  that  the 
fiagella  are  developed  from  a  protoplastic 
film  surrounding  the  bacterium,  their  dis- 
tribution being  different  in  the  different 
forms  of  bacteria. 

Eleg)arding  the  internal  structure  of 
bacteria,  little  is  known  other  than  that 
they  are  of  very  simple  make-up.  Of  the 
many  hundred  of  different  species  of  bac- 
teria there  are  but  a  comparatively  few 
that  are  harmful  to  mankind.  Of  this 
class  which  are  the  cause  of  disease  tlie 
largest  number  are  bacillus,  and  are  called 
pathogenic,  while  the  harmless  ones  are 
called  non-pathogenic.  The  pathogenic 
species  are  of  two  classes,  those  which  are 
true  parasites  and  those  which  are  not.  By 
true  parasites  we  mean  those  wliich  live 
upon  and  consome  the  tissues  of  the  body 
in  their  growth,  during  which  time  they 
produce  poisonous  substances  that  may 
prove  fatal  when  of  sufficient  quantity. 
Under  this  class  may  be  cited  the  bacil- 
lus tuberculosis  as  a  representative.  The 
class  of  pathogenic  bacteria  wliich  are 
not  true  parasites  include  those  capable  of 
living  free  in  nature,  and,  though  they 
develop  the  poisonous  products  during 
their  growth  in  organic  substances,  it 
does  no  harm  unless  taken  into  the  human 
system  with  the  food.  The  poisons  pro- 
duced thus  free  in  nature,  ultimately  be- 
come oxidised  intO'  harmless  substances 
by  their  further  decomposition.  It  vsdll  be 
seen  therefore  that  only  during  the  period 
between  the  forming  of  the  poisons  and 
their  oxidation  are  they  harmful.  In  con- 
tracting disease  by  inoculation  with  these 
pathogenic  bacteria  or  germs  much  de- 
pends upon  the  physiological  condition 
of  the  body  at  tlie  time.  If  in  a  thoroughly 
■«ig<:rous  state  of  health  the  tiss-aes  will  lie 
built  up  and  the  poisons  eliminated  before 
the  bacteria  can  multiply  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  break  down  or  weaken  these 
natural  forces.  As  before  noted,  there 
are  but  few  harmful  varieties  compared  to 


the  whole,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of 
every  hundred  different  species  of  bac- 
teria as  vhey  exist,  at  least  ninety-live  are 
in  some  way  beneficial  to  us.  In  preventing 
the  growth  of  bacteria  there  is  usually  em- 
ployed one  or  two  forms  of  substances  ex- 
isting under  three  names — antiseptics,  dis- 
infectants, and  germicides.  Antiseptics 
are  those  substances  which  only  retard 
the  growth  of  bacteria,  while  disinfectants 
are  substances  which  actually  destroy  the 
cause  of  infection  and  are  equivalent  to 
germicides,  which  kill  the  germs.  Disin- 
fecltnts  are  usually  antiseptics  if  used  in 
a  proper  way,  but  the  latter  are  not  in 
many  cases  disinfectants.  There  is  an- 
other class  of  chemical  substances,  usually 
strong  oxidising  agents,  which  will  con- 
vert the  strongly  smelling  products  of  bac- 
tei'ial-  decomposition  into  inodorous  ones. 
These  are  called  deodorisers,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  disinfectants.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  disinfect  the  air  except  in 
tightly  closed  rooms,  and  even  then  to  be 
effective  it  requires  a  quantity  or  strength 
of  disinfectants  in  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  person  to  live.  Most  of  the 
so-called  disinfectants  in  the  market,  when 
diffused  through  the  air  of  an  ordinary 
room,  have  no  action  upon  putrefactive 
bacteria. — Professor  R.  M.  Bundy,  in 
American  Bce-heeper. 


Queries  and  ^f^Ii«s, 

[3621.]  Bees  in  Hive  Boof. — As  a  begin- 
ner with  bees,  I  should  be  thankful  if  you 
would  advise  me  with  regard  to  a  difficulty 
I  am  in  with  one  of  my  liives.  About  the 
middle  of  last  June  I  bought  three  stocks 
of  bees — two  in  skeps  and  one  in  a  frame- 
liive.  I  transferred  the  bees  from  the  skeps 
• — as  advised  in  "  Guide  Book  " — but  the 
frame-hive  puzzled  me  not  a  little.  When 
I  lifted  off  the  roof  in  order  to  have  a  look 
at  the  inside,  I  found  there  were  no  quilts 
above  top-bars  of  frames,  or  anything  what- 
ever between  body-box  and  top  of  roof, 
which  latter  had  been  completely  built  out 
with  comb  and  filled  with  honey.  I  drove 
the  bees  from  the  top  into  the  body-box  as 
best  I  could,  and  covered  all  up  till  I  had 
emptied  the  roof  of  its  contents.  I  then 
examined  the  body-box.  I  found  some  of 
the  combs,  were  built  across  each  other  in 
two  or  three  places,  where  the  former 
owner  had  pulled  out  frames  and  forgot  to 
return  them,  so  it  was  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing then.  I  would  therefore  like  to 
know  :  ■ — 1.  AVhat  you  consider  will  be  the 
best  way  to  transfer  them  into  a  new  liive, 
and  when  is  the  proper  time  to  do  it.  I 
had  not  a  hive  ready  at  the  time  I  made 
the  examination,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
made  one  I  thought  it  was  rather  late  to  do 
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anything  besides  feed  the  bees  up  for  the 
winter.  2.  I  r^"  luld  also  like  to-  know  which 
you  consider  the  most  suitable  for  ex- 
tracting :  the  shallow  or  the  standard 
frame?  I  send  name  and  address  and 
sign — Neglected  Bees,  Llanelly,  S.  Wales. 

Reply. — 1.  The  first  point  to  decide 
upon  is  :  how  many  (if  any)  frames  at  pre- 
sent in  the  body-box  are  built  out  straight 
and  fit  for  use?  If  there  should  be  three 
or  four  good  combs  you  might  get  straight 
ones  built  between  these  without  the  need 
for  sacrificing  any  brood  in  the  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  combs  are  so 
built  that  the  frames  cannot  be  manipu- 
lated, it  will  need  entirely  different  treat- 
ment. Therefoi'e,  as  nothing  can  be  done 
till  about  next  March  or  April,  you  had 
better  ascertain  the  condition  of  frames 
and  write  us  again  giving  more  details, 
when  we  would  be  better  able  to  advise.  2. 
We  much  prefer  the  shallow-frame  for  ex- 
tracting purposes,  and  our  preference  is 
shared  by  the  great  majority  of  experi- 
enced  practical   bee-keepers. 

[3622.]  Dead  Bees  Cast  Oul— Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  whether  it  is  right  that  a 
quantity  of  dead  bees^ — varying  from  30 
to  50 — should  be  thrown  outside  from  my 
three  hives?  To  me  it  hardly  seemed  a 
natural  process  unless  a  consequence  of 
the  cold  weather.  Two  of  the  hives  which 
have  cast  out  most  bees,  contain  plenty  of 
stores,  besides  candy.  The  third  lot  are 
dependent  mostly  on  candy,  and  are  the 
driven  bees  you  advised  me  to  unite  tO'  the 
others,  as  I  obtained  them  very  late.  On 
a  recent  examination^ — owing,  I  expect,  to 
prolonged  autumn — I  found  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  comb  m  the  hive,  so  am  going  to 
risk  them.  Do  not  think  that  I  disregard 
your  advice,  by  any  means,  but  I  thought 
jDerhaps  yoii  will  be  interested  to  know  how 
they  turn  out.  Would  vinegar,  to  keep 
it  soft,  in  candy  affect  bees.  I  send  name, 
and  sign — Apis,  Birmingham,  December  3. 

Reply. — There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  in 
finding  "  30  to  50  "  dead  bees  cast  out  of 
hives  at  end  of  November.  Tlie  probability 
is  that  you  will  see  a  much  greater  number 
cast  out  before  the  winter  ends.  Tlie  bees 
so  found  have  died  a  natural  death,  and 
are  carried  out  of  the  hive  by  their  living 
comrades  for  sanitary  reasons.  Sometimes 
whole  seams  of  bees  perish  through  in- 
ability to  reach  the  food  in  severe  weather, 
and  yet  the  hives  seem  not  to  suffer  from 
the  heavy  death  i-ate.     Do  not  use  vinegar. 

[3623.]  Drones  in  Pecemfeer.— Having 
been  a  reader  of  your  B.B.J,  for  three 
years,  and  seeing  how  readily  you  advise 
inquirers  about  different  cases, lam  asking 
for  a  little  help  with  regard  to  one  of  my 
hives.  Yesterday  the  bees  were  flying 
freely,  and  I  noticed  at  the  entrance 
about  a  dozen  drones.     I,  therefore,  ask  : 


Does  that  indicate  that  the  stock  is  queen- 
less?  I  am  given  to  understand  for  them 
to  be  about  so  late  it  would  mean  that. 
Thanking  you  for  advice  I  have  had  from 
reading  replies  in  the  B.J.  to  other  in- 
quirers, I  send  name  for  reference  and  sign 
• — RiEi  Axe,  Wells,  Somerset,  December  1. 
Reply. — It  is  generally  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  queenlessness  when  drones  are 
found  in  hives  so  late  in  the  year  as  this. 
You  had  better  take  advantage  of  the  first 
fine  day,  when  bees  are  flying  freely,  to 
examine  the  combs  for  further  indications, 
such  as  partly  formed  queen  cells,  or  may- 
be a  young  queen  may  be  found.  In  which 
case  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  if  her  brood 
hatches  out  all  right  in  spring,  and  that 
drones  are  not  being  reared  in  worker 
cells. 

[3624.]  Dealing  with  Vagrant  Swarm. — A 
swarm  of  bees  took  possession  of  an  empty 
frame-hive,  and  a  rack  of  sections  were  put 
on,  but  unfortunately  the  rack  did  not 
cover  the  frames  at  the  front,  consequently 
the  bees  had  free  passage-way  to  the  roof 
and  built  a  large  quantity  of  comb  therein. 
They  have  also  stored  some  sealed  honey 
there,  but  they  have  none  in  the  frames  of 
body-box.  Last  week  I  put  some  candy  on 
top  of  quilt,  to  which  latter  the  comb 
nearly  reached  down,  as  I  thought  the  bees 
would  require  feeding.  I  therefore  ask:  — 
1.  Should  I  now  put  some  candy  under  the 
quilt  and  cover  up  warmly?  2.  Do  you 
think  the  bees  will  go  down  for  the 
warmth?  3.  Would  you  please  advise  me 
if  you  know  of  any^means  to  get  them  down  ? 
Your  answer  will  oblige — A  Constant 
Reader,  Belfast. 

Reply. — 1.  You  will  certainly  need  to  do 
this  if  the  bees  have  no  stores  below,  and 
give  a  4-lb.  cake  of  soft  candy  at  least  to 
start  with,  or  they  may  pass  up  into  the 
hive  roof  and  winter  on  the  food-stored 
combs  above.  2.  They  will  be  far  more 
likely  to  go  up  for  both  warmth  and  food. 
3.  Only  by  cutting  out  the  combs  and 
brushing  the  bees  from  them  on  to  flight- 
board  of  hive  as  removed.  But  it  is  now 
too  cold  for  such  operations  as  transferring 
bees  on  to  broodless  combs. 

[3625.]  Baw  Sugar  for  Bees:  Moving 
Hives  in  Winter. — (1)  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  whether  I  should  be  doing  ri^ht — in 
the  event  of  my  bees  being  short  of  stores 
— by  giving  them  raw  "  foot "  sugar  as 
winter  food  ?  (2)  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  good 
recipe  for  making  soft  bee-candy?  (3) 
Will  it  be  safe  to  move  hives  of  bees  a  long 
distance  this  period  of  the  year?  I  mean, 
would  there  be  any  risk  of  the  bees  for- 
saking the  hive  when  allowed  to  fly  from 
their  new  location  ?  I  ask  this  question 
because  it  was  my  intention  to  have  a 
couple  of  stocks  sent  up  from  the  country. 
I  am  only  a  beginner  with  bees,  and  should 
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be  grateful  for  any  advice  given  through 
theB.B.J.— J.  K.  Blackwell,  Camberwell, 
December  5. 

'  Reply.— (1)  Raw  sugar  is  not  at  all 
suitable  as  winter  food  for  bees.  It  is  too 
laxative  in  its  nature,  especially  at  carry- 
over time,  when  the  bees  are  often  confined 
to  their  hives  for  many  weeks  without  the 
chance  of  a  cleansing  flight.  (2)  The  best 
recipe  we  know  of  is  that  given  in  the  "  Bee- 
keepers' Guide  Book."  We  also  consider 
a  text-book  on  bees  to  be  indispensable  for 
all  beginners  who  wish  to  succeed.  (3)  The 
bees  will  take  no  harm  if  moved  several 
miles  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

[3626.]  Insect  Nomenclature.— Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  the  enclosed  insect  is  ? 
It  is  something  between  a  beetle  and  a 
bee. — H.   Kennard,   Burbage,  Wilts. 

Reply.— The  insect  is  one  of  the  buryiiig 
beetles  —  Necrophorus  vespiUo.  It  burios 
the  dead  bodies  of  birds,  mice,  etc.,  by 
hollowing  the  earth  beneath  them,  until 
they  sink  below  the  level  of  the  soil.  It 
then  lays  its  eggs  in  the  carcase.— 
F.  W.  L.  S. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 

Ereatum.— In  fourth  line  of  our  reply 
to  Mr.  George  Saunders  on  page  480  the 
words  "22nd  prox."  should  read  23nd 
October. 

***  Free  Seed  of  "Chapman  Honey  Plant." 
(Eclnnops  Sph(crocephalus).        After     ex- 
hausting the  copious  supply  of  seed  in 
hand,    along    with     a     second    lot   fur- 
nished   by   Mr.    Loveday,    we    find    our- 
selves   with    over    a    hundred    stamped 
addressed    envelopes    on   hand,    and    no 
seed    left.       Applicants    may,    however, 
rest    assured    that    they    will    get    some 
seed    in    course   of  a  day  or  two,    Mr. 
Walter  F.   Reid— who  is,   of  course,  re- 
sponsible for   the   new  intei-est  aroused 
in    the    plant — having,    in    response    to 
our  appeal,  come  to  the  rescue  with  the 
promise  of  more  seed. 
***  A  November  Swarm  (?). — A  correspon- 
dent from  Christchurch,  Hants,  writes, 
December   5  :  — "  It  may   be   of    interest 
to  readers  of  the  B.B.J,  to  know  that  a 
swarm   of   bees   issued   from   a  skep   on 
November  18  at  Winkton  Conimon  riear 
Christchurch,    Hants,     and    was    safely 
hived.— H.  H." 
F.  L.  (Sevenoaks).^ — ^Raw  Sugar  for  Candy 
Making. — Raw,  or  unrefined,  cane  sugar 
is  altogether  unsuitable  for  making  bee- 
candy.     Nor  can  we  wonder   at  its  not 
setting  hard.      We    should    not   care  to^ 
use   it   up   in   preparing   syrup-food    in 
spring,  though  the  bees  would  probably 
take  it  if   offered.     It  would,    however, 
make  a  soriy  kind  of  bee-food  compared 
I    with  syrup  from  good,  refined  cane-sugar 
crystals. 


A  Novice  (Nailsworth,  Glos.). — Dead  Bees 
Cast  Out.— 1.   You  will  observe,   by  re- 
plies  to   queries  in   this   issue,    that  Tt 
is  quite  comon  to  find  good  numbers  of 
dead  bees  cast  out  of  hives  in  winter, 
with  no  evil  effects  on  the  stock.     2.  It 
is   an   established    fact   that  bees    con- 
sume less  food  in  a  severe  winter  than  in 
an  open  mild  one. 
Novice    (Bucks). — Bee   Nomenclature. — Of 
the  two  samples  sent  in,  No.  1.  bees  are 
Italians,   but  not  of  pure  breed.     They 
show  a  trace  of  being  crossed  with  the 
Carniolan.        No.     2     are    the    common 
brown  variety. 
Kentish       Bee       (Tonbridge).    —  Candy 
Making. — ^Your  sample  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  "  soft  bee-candy  "  is  rather 
overboiled,    and    is    in    consequence    too 
hard  for  the  purpose.     It  has  also  not 
been  stirred  long  enough  when  cooling, 
and  is  not  so  smooth  or  "  buttery "    in 
grain  as  it  might  have  been.     The  mate- 
rials   used    are    evidently    quite    right, 
and  it  only  needs  attention  to  the  above 
points  to  make  a  very  good  candy. 
R.    Mandeville    (Brighton).— The    B.B.J. 
of    September    1    last    contains    a    tone- 
block    illustration    from    photo    of    the 
plant,  which  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
its  appearance  when  well   grown.     Cul- 
tural  directions   appeared    on   page   480 
last  week.      Your  seed  will  be  sent  in 
a  day  or  two.     (See  notice  above.) 
H.  M.  MiDDLETON  (Norwich).- — Bee  Nomen- 
clature.— Both  dead  bees  sent  are  work- 
ers.    The  larger  of  the  two  might  easily 
deceive  an  inexperienced  bee-keeper  by 
reason  of  its  size  through  abdominal  dis- 
tension, but,  beyond  that,  it  bears  none 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  queen  bee. 
Honey  Samples. 
R.   B.  D.   (Kendal). — ^Your  sample  of  gra- 
nulated honey  is-  nice  in  flavour,  and  by 
the  time  it  becomes  solid  will  be  a  good 
marketable  honey. 
H.    C.    B.    (Stoke-on-Trent).— Of  the  three 
samples  sent,  No.  1  is  mainly  from  white 
clover,   and  by  far  the  best ;    it  should 
do  well  on  the  show-bench  if  staged  in 
class  for  granulated  honey.     We  cannot 
say  how  it  would  look  when  reliquefied, 
and,    on  this   account,    advise  its  being 
shown  in  its  present  form.     No.  2  (also 
granulated)   is   far   behind    the   first   in 
quality.     No.    3,   though  still  liquid,   is 
rajjidly   granulating,    but  shows    a   ten- 
dency to  ferment  during  the  winter.    If 
— as   we    of    course   presume — all    three 
samples  have  been  gathered  in  your  own 
apiary,  the  bees  must  have  a  very  great 
change   in   the   bee-forage   available     at 
different   dates,    each    sample  having    a 
distinct  character  of  its  own._ 
*^*   Several   Letters  arid  Queries   are  un- 
avoiiahly  held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
space. 
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BILL  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  BEE-PEST 

On  page  481  last  week  we  printed  the 
"  Draft  of  a  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of 
Bee-Pest,"  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  Legislative  Committee,  and  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  comparing 
the  Bill  referred  to  above  with  those  pub- 
lished in  B.B.J,  of  October  6  (page  391),  it 
will  be  noticed  that,  with  a  few  alterations, 
the  text  of  the  original  Bill  proposed  by 
the  B.B.K.A.  in  1896  has  been  adhered 
to.  The  Committee's  Bill  differs  from  that 
amended  and  circulated  by  Mr.  Geo.  M. 
Saunders  during  this  year,  in  that  it  is 
more  comprshensive.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Clause  2  of  the  Bill  submitted  by  Mr. 
Saunders  reads  thus  :  "  Every  Local  Autho- 
rity, in  England  and  Wales  and  Ireland, 
empowered  tO'  execute  '  The  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  1894,'  shall  have  power  to 
execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  within  the  area  of  that  Authority, 
and  the  expression  '  Loccd  AutJiority,'  shall 
be  construed  accordingly."  In  addition  to 
tliis,  there  is  a  special  Clause  (9)  which 
states  that  "  Tliis  Act  sliall  not  extend  to 
Scotland." 

The  important  difference  in  the  Com- 
mittee's Bill  is  that  it  excludes  no  one,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  Clause  2,  which 
reads  thus; — "Every  Local  Authority  em- 
powered to  execute  '  Tlie  Diseases  of 
Animals  Act,  1896,'  shall  have  jiower  to 
execute  and  enforce  thte  provisions  of  this 
7Vct. "  We  have  italicised  those  words  not 
found  in  the  Conimittee's  Bill.  In  the 
latter,  also,  there  is  no  Clause  to  exclude 
Scotland,  so  that  if  the  measure  became  lav.' 
in  its  present  for^m  it  would  be  as  equally 
applicable  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  to 
this  country.  We  call  attention  to  this 
because  an  endeavour  is  apparently  being 
made  in  Ii-eland  to  create  a  misunderstand- 
ing amongst  our  Irish  friends,  with  regard 
to  our  attitude  towards  them,  in  the  shape 
of  an  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  we 
wish  to  exclude  Irish  bee-keepers  from  the 
advantages  of  legislation.  Nothing  has 
been  further  from  our  thoughts  than  this, 
and  we  should  only  be  too  pleased  1o 
hear  that  our  Irish  friends  had  obtained 
the  desired  end,  even  if  we  failed  to  secure 
it  for  ourselves,  realising,  as  we  do, 
that  it  is  equally  important  for  the  bee- 
industry  on  both  sides  ol  the  Channel. 
What  we  do  maintain,  however,  is  that 
we  should  mind  our  own  business,  and 
not  meddle  with  that  of  our  neighbours. 

Our  attitude,  as  also*  that  of  the  Chair- 
man ot  the  B.B.K.A.,  has  not  only  been 
entirely  misunderstood,  but  has  brought 
forth  a  vigorous  and  hostile  article — four 
and  a  half  columns  long^in  our  contem. 
porary  the  Irish  Bee  Journal.     As  a  rule, 


we  should  treat  such  criticisms  as  in  bad 
taste  and  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  as  a 
direct  attack  has  been  made  upon  the 
B.B.K.A.,  and  the  paper  containing  it  is 
being  circulated  gratuitously  amongSL 
County  Associations,  with  the  evident  ob- 
ject of  creating  dissension  between  the 
parent  body  and  its  affiliated  Asso- 
ciations, it  becomes  our  duty  to  de- 
fend the  B.B.K.A.,  to  whom  is  due 
not  only  ihe  px'esent  position  of  bee-keep- 
ing in  this  country,  but  also  in  Ireland. 
We  also  hope  to  make  plain  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question,  who,  without  troubling  to  make 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
has  relied  on  erroneoiis  information.  He 
says,  referring  to  the  B.B.J.  "It  was  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  that  journal,  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  that  th©  first  intimation  was 
given  of  a  desire  toi  exclude  Ireland  from 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  legislation,  a 
suggestion  to  which  we  referred  last  month, 
and  which  called  foi-th  a  vigorous  protest 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Bee- 
keepers' Association."  The  Committee  of 
the  I.B.K.A.  seem  also  to  have  been  misin- 
formed, for,  in  the  report  of  a  meeting  held 
on  October  6,  when  this  "  vigorous  pro- 
test "  was  made,  we  find  :  "  Rev.  J.  G. 
Digges  submitted  correspondence  re  the 
proposed  Foul  Brood  Bill,  and  a  suggestion 
in  the  British  Bee  Juuknal  to  the  effect 
that  Ireland  shonld  be  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  the  Fill."  Wliereupon  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  :  "  That  it 
having  been  reported  that  a  desire  to  ex- 
clude Ireland  from  the  benefits  of  the 
proposed  Foul  Brood  Bill  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  British  Bee  Journal,  this 
Committee  protest  in  the  strongest  manner 
against  any  sucli  arrangement,  especially 
as  this  Association  has  worked  up  a  con- 
siderable amoiunt  of  support  for  tlie  Bill 
in  Ireland." 

Now,  if  readers  refer  to  our  remarks  on 
page  381  they  will  find  no  expression  of  a 
"  desire  to  exclude  Ireland  from  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  legislation."  Our  words 
are  as  follows  :  "  It  is  thought  that  the 
Council  of  the  B.B.K.A.  will  do  well  to 
allow  the  Irish  Bee-keepers'  Association 
to  take  its  own  course  in  the  matter  of 
dealing  with  a  Foul  Brood  Bill  for  Ireland. 
After  what  has  been  done  by  the  '  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,'  and  is  now  being 
done  by  the  new  *  Department  of  Techni- 
cal Instruction  for  Ireland,'  in  giving  Go- 
vernment aid  to  bee-keepers  in  the  Sister 
Tsle,  it  would  seem  advisable  that  we  on 
this  side  the  Channel  should  keep  our 
cause  apart  in  approaching  our  Board  of 
Agriculture."  In  saying  this  we  expressed 
not  only  our  own  views  but  also  those'  of 
others  who  think  as  we  do,  that,  as  already 
said,  we  should  mind  our  own  business, 
and  allow  Irish  bee-keepers  to  attend  to 
theirs. 
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It  is  true  tliat  in  1896  we  took  an  en- 
tiiely  different  view,  and  were  then  quite 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  Irish  bee- 
keepers, but  circumstances  have  so  com- 
pletely altered  since  that  time  that  any 
such  action  on  our  part  now  would  only 
amount  to  meddlesomeness.  There  was  at 
that  time  only  one  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  the  two  countries,  but  now  Ireland  has 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  of  its  own 
to  attend  to  such  matters,  and  it  is  clear 
that  English  bee-keepers  have  no  riglit 
to  interfere,  only  irisb  bee-keepers  being 
entitled  to  approach  it, 

As  the  Bill  now  staaids,  it  remains 
for  our  "Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries"  to  say  whether  Scotland  and 
Ireland  should  be  excluded  ;  .and  as  re- 
gards the  latter,  no  doubt  this  would  only 
be  done  after  consultation  with  the  Irish 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  would 
have  to  decide  whether  they  wish  for  legis- 
lation of  wh'ch  they  would  have  to  bear 
the  cost.  We  therefore  think  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  B.B.K.A.  was  right  when 
he  said :  "  The  best  course  for  English 
l)ee-keepers  was  to  ask  for  their  oivn  Bill, 
and  Irish  bee-keepers  could  ask  the 
Government  to  extend  it  to  Ireland."  There 
is  quite  enough  for  the  B.B.K.A.  and  its 
affiliated  Associations  to  do  in  promoting 
legislation  and  getting  our  own  Board  of 
Agricuture  to  act  without  adding  to  their 
work  by  meddling  with  other  people's 
business. 

The  writer  of  the  article  we  are  dealing 
with  win  is  up  by  saying  :  "  The  B.B.K.A. 
Committee,  however,  have  sent  out  a  new 
Bill  for  approval  by  the  County  Associa- 
nons,  and  from  the  scope  of  this  Bill  Ire- 
.:ind  is  excluded"  It  is  quite  evident  that 
■ie  has  again  been  misinformed.  But,  in 
any  case,  we  can  afford  to  smile  at  his  con- 
cluding words  and  the  direful  consequences 
they  imply.  He  says:  "With  103  Irish 
Members  in  the  House,  the  hope  of  carry- 
ing a  Foul  Brood  Bill  for  England,  if  it 
involves  opposition  on  the  ground  of  in- 
:ustice  to  this  country,  must  be  infinitesi- 
mal." We  ,give  these  103  Irish  Mem- 
bers more  credit  than  to  suppose  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  get  a  measure  of  this 
?ort  extended  to  their  country  if  it  be 
needed.  We  should  indeed  be  sorry  if  any 
injustice  were  done  to  Irish  bee-keepers, 
whose  interests  we  have  always  been 
pleased  to  promote  ;  but  we  must  treat  the 
subject  from  a  practical  common  sense 
point  of  view,  and  put  sentiment  aside. 

We  hope  in  future  articles  to  refer  fully 
to  the  attack  on  the  B.B.K.A.  and  other 
matters  referred  to  in'this  article,  and  also 
explain  the  reason  for  the  attitude  of  ihe 
Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Ii'struction  towards  the  move- 
ment. 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselvet  r««T)onnbl«  for  tht 
'ypiniont  expressed  hy  correspondents.  No  notice  wM 
be  taken  of  cmonyrnous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  icrite  on  one  tide  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  neett- 
sarily  for  publicition,  hut  at  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations  should  he  drawn,  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication*. 

•»•  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  Corretpofui&nU, 
when  gpeaking  of  any  letter  or  query  previously  inserted, 
will  oblige  by  mentioning  the  number  of  the  letter  at  vieO 
at  the  page  on  which  it  appeari. 

NOTES   BY   THE  WAY. 

[5716.]  Your  correspondent,  Mr,  Brown 
(5706,  page  472),  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  have  now  before  them  the 
consummated  work  of  the  Committee  duly 
appointed  at  the  meeting  at  Jermyn-street 
on  October  6  to  draft  an  Act  that  would — 
shall  I  say  ? — please  all  bee-keepers.  We  have 
their  draft  as  printed  in  B.B.J,  on  De- 
cember 8,  and  the  question  arises  :  Does  it 
please  the  minority  of  bee-keepers  ?  I  con- 
tend that  the  majority  of  bee-keepers  in 
the  country  know  nothing — or  praqtically 
nothing — of  even  the  inception  of  an  Act 
intended  to  govern  and  coerce  them  ;  and 
I  also  contend,  from  data  to  hand,  that 
nearly  all  the  large  bee-keepers  and  honey 
producers  in  England  are  in  opposition  to 
the  Act.  Moreover,  I  contend,  and  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Act  has 
been  sprung  on  the  County  Assoeiations 
by  a  small  clique,  and  if  it  should  ever 
become  law — which  I  earnestly  hope  it 
never  will — it  will  be  at  the  instance  of 
similar  small  cliques.  In  our  own  county 
there  was  a  chance  obtained  of  a 
majority  of  one  simply  because  other 
members  of  the  Council  were  unable  to 
be  present,  otherwise  we  should  have  had 
a  majority  against  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  information  received,  that  it  is  the 
same  in  other  counties. 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Brown  uses  the  word 
"attempt  to  prevent."  I  have  a  letter  be- 
fore me  from  a  prominent  bee-keeper  who 
relates  several  instances  in  which  foul 
brood  has  broken  out  in  apiaries  shortly 
after  being  "  inspected  "  by  experts.  I  also 
fail  to  see  anything  relevant  in  the  simile 
IMr.  Brown  tries  to  raise  between  bees 
in  the  country  and  the  regulation  of  street 
traffic  in  London.  What  would  the  poor 
policeman  have  done  if  all  the  vehicles  had 
been  flying-machines  (and  bees  fly)  ?  Then 
Mr.  Brown  infers  when  on  his  missionary 
tours  that  all  stocks  which  are  weak  are 
diseased.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  reasons  for  paucity  of  bees  in 
hives  besides  foul  brood,  such  as  worn-out 
queens,  short  stores,  etc.,  etc.  Personally, 
I  have  no  fear  of  disease  reducing  my 
stocks  below  a  hundred.  That  "law  of 
Nature  "  teaches  my  bees  to  increase,  and 
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if  I  had  not  a  sale  for  swarms  every  season 
my  apiaries  would  in  a  few  years  compare 
with,  our  American  friend's  bee-yards  in 
point  of  number  of  stocks.  No  expert  has 
ever  examined  my  hives,  and  I  have  not 
been  troubled  with  the.  bee-pest.  Verb, 
sap. 

There  is  no  clause  in  the  drafted  Act 
to  clear  out  the  stray  swarms  located  in 
all  manner  of  places  where  a  stray  swarm 
can  take  possession.  How  will  the  in- 
spector cure  these  ei*rant  colonies?  What 
service  would  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
render  to  a  village  suffering  from  small- 
pox if  he  had  power  only  to  isolate  and 
attempt  to  cur©  the  house-dwellers,  while 
the  gipsy  under  the  hedgerow  or  in  his 
van  was  exemjDt  fi'om  control  ? 

Referring  to  the  editorial  on  page  481 
last  week,  from  letters  I  have  received  re- 
cently it  seems  probable  that  there  will 
be  no  united  action  in  the  counties.  A 
small  party  of  bee-keepers — chiefly  secre- 
taries and  experts — will  try  to  move  their 
County  Councils  to  petition  for  the  Bill, 
and  the  large  bee-keepers — the  really  prac- 
tical men — in  each  county  will  counter- 
move  the  County  Council  that  no  "Bill" 
is  required. — W.  Woodlet,  Beedon,  New- 
bury.   ^ 

PREVENTION  OF  BEE-PEST. 

THE    DRAFT   BILL. 

[5717.]  I  had  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  legislation  for  dealing  vsdth  foul 
brood,  or  bee-pest,  would  do  justice,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  to  all  parties  interested 
in  the  subject  under  consideration.  I  am, 
therefore,  disanpointed  to  find  that  in  the 
draft  Bill  published  on  page  481  last  week 
there  are  no  safeguards  against  the  im- 
portation of  bees  from  infected  apiaries  m 
other  countries.  If  we  shut  our  doors,  so 
to  specik,  to  keep  out  an  enemy  and  a 
scourge,  why  leave  a  free  passage  for  that 
enemy  down  the  chimney? 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  infec- 
tion, my  experience  is  that  the  amount  of 
benefit  that  English  bee-keepers  have  de 
rived  by  the  unrestricted  importation  of 
foreigir  bees  is  exceedingly  small.  I  see 
beauty  in  a  well-marked  Italian  queen 
bee,  and  I  find  beauty,  too,  in  a  well-bred 
English  queen  bee,  while  the  beauty  of  the 
latter  is  enhanced  by  knowing  of  the 
solid  utility  behind  it.  This  is  what  an 
Englishman  first  and  foremost  needs  and 
demands.  The  latest  bee  introduced  from 
America — the  "yellow  bee,"  or  "glorified 
hornet" — I  decline  to  accept  as  a  gift,  as 
I  think  this  bee,  even  if  it  does  eclipse  in 
appearance  our  native  brown  bee — that  has 
so  well  served  us  through  past  ages 
■ — has  in  reality  nothing  better  to 
give  us  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
work !       I   say  the  latter  is  not  wanted. 


and  could  not  improve  the  English  bee  by 
crossing.  By  selection  in  breeding  of  both 
queen  and  male  bees,  and  introducing  new 
blood  from  a  distance  when  found  to  be 
desirable,  I  have  been  able  to  work  up  a 
strain  of  bees  that  have  given  returns 
equalling  the  best  ever  mentioned  in 
your  pages ;  but  foul  brood  has  almost 
completely  robbed  me  of  a  strain  of  bees 
to  which  I  had  devoted  twenty  years  of 
care. — Wm.  Loveday,  Hatfield  Heath, 
Harlow. 

"EVOLUTION   OE   THE   HYMENOP- 
TERA." 

[5718.]  "  We  find,  even  to-day,  among 
the  melliferous  hymenoptera,  all  the 
stages  of  progressive  civilisation  of  our 
own  domestic  bee,"  so  says  Maeterlinck, 
"  Life  of  the  Bee,"  p.  25.  By  which,  I 
take  it,  he  desires  his  readers  to  believe 
that  Prosopis  is  the  distant  ancestor,  or, 
rather,  ancestress,  of  Apis  mellifica.  And 
yet  he  t,eils  us  that  the  latter  "  is,  above 
all,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
ant,  a  creature  of  the  crowd.  She  can  only 
live  in  the  raidst  of  a  multitude."  This, 
he  says,  is  an  "  essential  trait "  of  her 
nature.  While  of  the  former  he  assures  us 
that  we  "  find  her  working  alone  in 
wretchedness,  often  not  seeing  her  off- 
spring," leading  a  "life  of  starvation,"  and 
dying  "in  a  corner,  as  solitarily  as  she  had 
lived."  Certain  questions  suggest  them- 
selves to  my  mind  when  I  think  about 
these  statements.  For  example  :  How  did 
Prosopis,  who  utterly  lacks  the  trait  of 
sociability,  transmit  it  to  her  assumed  de- 
scendant, in  whom  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
her  nature?  If  some  of  the  offspring  of 
Prosopis  have,  through  countless  ages, 
raised  themselves  to  the  height  of  our 
domestic  bee,  how  is  it  that  the  original 
stock  is  still  existent,  and  not  improved 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  And  the  same  may 
he  asked  of  all  the  other  species  through 
which  Apis  mellifica  is  assumed  to  have 
been  evolved.  All  are  still  surviving, 
"fit"  or  "unfit."  The  only  things  miss- 
ing being  the  "  links  "  necessary  to  unite 
these  essentially  different  species  into  a 
chain  strong  enough  to  bear  the  strain 
of  the  evolution  theory. 

If  the  evolution  hypothesis  be  true,  and 
if  Nature  is  steadily  working  to  improve 
tlie  race,  how  is  it  that  the  longer  tongue 
(jf  the  humble-bee  has  not  been  inherited 
by  the  honey-bee,  when  it  would  have  been 
so  very  useful  (particularly  to  the  evolu- 
tionist)? Further,  how  is  it  that  the  power 
of  secreting  wax  possessed  by  the  drones 
of  Meliponitse  has  been  lost  by  their  de- 
scendants, the  drone  of  Apis  mellifica? 
Nature  has  been  bungling  matters  her© 
surely.  The  progress  is  backward.  It  is 
usually  in  the  lower  races  that  the  males 
are  idle.      Improvement  means  diligence. 
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But  in  the  insect  "  next  to  man  in  intelli- 
gence," the  best-knovm  trait  is  work-shy- 
ness. To  be  as  "  idle  as  a  drono  "  is  pro- 
verbial. 

Evidently  Maeterlinck  feels  keenly  the 
weakness  of  his  theoTies.  He  assumes 
evolution.  He  finds  movements  (as  he  calls 
them)  arrested.  Thay  do  not  evolve  as  they 
ought.  Nature  is  inconsiderate.  However, 
he  can  plead  in  arrest  of  an  adverse  judg- 
ment :  "  Are  these  movem<;nts  definitely, 
and  for  all  time,  arrested  in  each  one  of 
these  species,  and  does  the  connecting-line 
exist  in  our  imagination  alone?  Let  us 
not  be  tooi  eager  to  establish  a  systoni" 
(the  very  thing  he  is  trying  to  do)  "  in 
this  ill-explored  region.  Besides "  (and 
here  I  entirely  agree  with  him)  "  let  us  not 
forget  that  our  ignorance  still  is  pro- 
found."—W.  H.,  Brilley,  Whitney-on- 
Wye. 


BEE  NOTES  FROM  CORNWALL. 
"a  well-appointed   commonwealth." 

[5719.]  Your  corresjiondent,  "  W.  H. '' 
(5713,  page  484)  I  think  comewhat  mis- 
understands the  use  of  the  term  "  Nature  " 
as  employed  by  "  D.  M.  M.  "  and  other 
writers.  It  in  no  wise  follows  that  those 
who  speak  of  "  the  results  of  Nature,"  etc., 
deny  the  idea  of  God  ;  they  may  or  may 
not.  If  Nature  be  God's  handiwork  we  do 
not  necessarily  ignore  the  Maker  by  de- 
scribin^q  the^  phenomena  faround  us  as 
"  Nature  "  ;  it  is  a  convenient  term  to  in- 
clude evei-ything. 

Similarly  as  regards  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion when  we  say  that  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants  have  evolved,  we  merely  state 
that  evei-ything  was  not  fashioned  exactly 
as  it  exists  to-day,  but  that  it  has  been 
evolved  or  developed  to  its  present  state. 
This  simple  statement  in  no'  way  implies 
the  want  of  belief  in  a  Maker ;  it  simply 
states  the  method  adopted  or  followed  in 
the  production  of  natural  phenomena. 

Darwin's  theory  of  the  "  Origin  of 
Species  "  is  something  more  than  a  theory. 
We  know  for  certain  that  fresh  and  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  life  are,  even  in  our  own 
time,  bein^g  evolved.  Tb'e  vast  number  of 
varieties  of  the  apple,  for  example,  have 
been  evolved  from  the  almost  useless,  wild 
fruit  known  as  the  crab-apple.  The  tiny 
toy  terrier  and  the  powerful  St.  Bernard 
dog  had  common  ancestors  ;  so  had  our 
domestic  cat  and  the  wild  tiger,  or  giant 
cat. 

And  so  with  regard  to  bees.  Tlie  Italian 
and  Cai'niolan  bee,  no  doubt,  came  from 
the  same  source  as  our  English  bee.  These 
are  facts  easily  proven ;  but  the  fact  of 
evolution  in  no  way  explains  the  great 
mystery  of  life.  There  is  an  incompre- 
hensible force  in  Nature  that  produces  all 
phenomena  ;    that  force  did  not  set  up  a 


workshop,  and  by  the  aid  of  certain  tools 
proceed  to  make  men  and  animals,  plants 
and  microbes.  We  know  that  it  has  done 
its  work  in  a  far  more  spiritual  and  in- 
tangible manner.  It  did  not  make  a  per- 
fect apple  to  begin  with,  and  fix  its  type 
for  ever,  but  it  did  make  an  imperfect 
ancestor,  which  was  yet  perfect,  inasmuch 
ari  it  was  endowed  with  the  possibility  of 
perfection,  and  as  a  result  we  have  now 
quite  1,000,  or  ratber  more,  almost  perfect 
vavie-lies  of  the  apple,  and  now  varieties 
are  continually  bein,g;  evolved.  Those  who 
take  this  view  of  the  universe  are  not  less 
s]^;iritual  or  less  reverent  than  those  who 
do  not.  They  may  be  even  more  reverent, 
because  of  possessing  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  the  Great  Force,  wliile 
at  the  same  time  they  confess  their  utter 
inability  to  explain  the  nature  or  origin 
of  tiiat  Great  Force  though  continually 
pondering  it  over. — W.  J.  Farmer,  Truro, 
December  12. 

(Correspondence  continued  on  page  496.) 


HOMES   OF   THE   HONEY  BEE. 

THE   APIAB.IE3    OF   OUR   READERS. 

The  neat  and  very  business-like  apiary 
of  Mr.  D'Almeida  Lima,  shown  on  next 
page,  appears  opportunely  at  a  time  when 
the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
I'ortugal  has  aroused  more  than  ordinai"y 
interest  in  that  country  and  its  popular 
ruler.  Judging  by  the  cordiality  with 
which  King  Carlos  and  his  Royal  consort 
have  been  I'eceived  whenever  they  appeare^l 
in  ijublic,  and  the  evident  pleasure  it 
afforded  them,  we  may  be  sure  the  Royal 
visitors  have  enjoyed  their  trip  to  Eng- 
land as  guests  of  our  own  loved  Royal 
Family,  and  that  they  will  cany  away  with 
them  none  but  pleasant  recollections  of 
their  stay^  notwitJistanding  the  proverbial 
variableness  of  our  fickle  climate  in  No- 
vember. 

With  regard  to  our  bee-garden  picture, 
we  have  in  its  owner  a  B.B.J,  reader  who, 
v/Lile  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  bees,  and 
readily  adopting  modern  methods  of  bee- 
keeping, has  had  the  foresight  to  observe 
the  exceptional  conditions  of  his  own  coun- 
try, where  bees  labour  all  the  year  round. 
For  the  rest,  his  interesting  "  notes " 
speak  for  themselves.     He  says  :  — 

"  I  began  bee-keeping  in  1898,  at  which 
time  I  was  staying  with  my  family  in  the 
north  of  Portugal,  where  I  was  introduced 
to  a  gentleman  who  has  landed  estates  in 
Douro,  and  also  near  Porto,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  bee-keepers  in  the  north  of 
Portugal.  One  day  our  conversation  turned 
on  the  subject  of  bees.  I  had  read  some- 
thing of  modern  methods  of  bee-keeping, 
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but  at  this  time  had  never  even  seen  a 
modern  hive.  In  due  course  my  friend  in- 
vited m©  to  go  and  see  a  modern  apiary.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation. 
The  apiary  visited  is  a  small  one,  estab- 
lished by  my  friend  near  his  residence  in 
Porto.  I  was  enchanted  with  what  I  saw, 
and  from  that  moment  made  up  my  mind 
to  start  bee-keeping  the  following  year  of 
1899.  I  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon, 
and  my  house  is  surrounded  by  an  orange 
grove.  Wo  have  also  kitfher;  and  flower 
gardens ;  and  all  my  neighbours  have 
houses  with  similar  surroundings  to  mine, 
so  that  the  bees  have  plenty  of  honey- 
producing  flowers  from  which  to  gather 
good  honey.  I  began  with  four  of  what 
are  known  as  the  '  Sussex  hives  '    that  my 


desire  to  have  more  hives  ;  but,  as  I  found 
the  '  Sussex '  bee-hive  too  small,  I  bought 
six  '  Gariel '  hives,  such  as  are  used  in 
France,  but  vnth  a  modification  by  a  Mr. 
Sequeria,  of  Porto.  This  modification  con- 
sists in  the  super  frames  being  made  of 
the  same  size  as  those  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber, which  makes  the  '  Gariel '  much 
larger  than  before.  Tiiese  hi\cs  are  good, 
but  do  not  equal  either  the  '  Wells  '  or 
the  '  Dadant  Blat '  that  I  also  have.  The 
hives  m  my  apiary  ai'e  of  many  types,  as 
(he  following  list  will  show: — Four  'Sus- 
sex,' six  'Modified  Gariel,'  three 
'  Dadant-Blat,'  and  one  'Wells.'  In  this 
counti-y,  especially  in  the  south,  ther^e  is 
no  snow,  and  the  bees  work  all  the  year 
round,  and  vtry  seldom — perhaps  three  or 
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friend  sent  me  from  Porto.  One  of  my 
neighbours  kept  bees,  on  the  old  system, 
in  hives  made  of  cork-wood,  so  that  in 
the  early  spring  (March,  1899)  his  bees 
began  to  swann,  and  he  gave  me  four 
swarms,  which  were  duly  hived  in  my 
irame-hives.  The  bees  did  very  well  that 
year,  but  in  the  following  winter  one  of  the 
colonies  died. 

"  The  following  spring  (beginning  of 
April,  1900)  I  caught  a  swarm,  and  with  it 
restocked  the  hive  in  which  the  bees  had 
died,  while  on  the  other  three  I  put  sur- 
plus-chambers. The  bees  did  so  well  in 
these  that  by  August  I  had  the  whole 
fifty-four  sections  all  full  of  beautiful 
honey.     This  favourable  result  gave  me  a 


four  days  in  the  year— do  they  remain  in- 
side for  the  whole  of  the  day. 

"  My  opinion  with  regard  to  making  a  suc- 
cess of  apiculture  in  this  part  of  Portugal, 
the  main  things  really  necessary  are  large- 
sized  hives,  well  kept  and  stocked  with 
strong  colonies  of  bees.  The  past  year  of 
1904  has  been  very  good  for  bee-keeping. 
I  have  had  an  excellent  harvest  of  good 
honey.  The  "  Dadant "  and  the  "  Wells  " 
hives  are  strong  and  full  of  stores,  but  as 
they  are  stocked  with  swarms  no  supers 
were  given,  but  all  stores  left  for  the  bees' 
use.  We  do  not  use  Italian  bees  in  this 
country,  and  although  I  have  a  wish  to 
try  them,  am  afraid  to  import  foreign 
bees  on  account  of  foul  brood,  as  in  this 
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country  that  pest  to  bee-keeping  is  hap- 
pily unknown,  and  we  know  that  foul 
brood  can  be  imported  with  the  foreign 
bees.    ' 

"Asa  subscribed  to,  and  reader  of,  the 
Bbitish  Bee  Journal,  I  send  p,  view  of  my 
hives  for  your  '  Homes  of  the  Honey  Bee.'  " 


GOBBESPONDENGE. 

(Gontinued  from  page  494.) 

RESTOEING  ANIMATION  IN  BEES. 

HOW  LONG  DOES  COMATOSE  STATE  LAST  ? 

[5720  1  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  a  fact  which  I  think  is 
not  generally  known,  and  which,  were  it 
known,  would  oftentimes  enable  an  owner 
to  save  his  bees  during  a  severe  winter. 

It  is  this:  That  when  bees  have  con- 
sumed all  their  winter  stores,  they  do  not 
die  of  starvation,  but  of  cold.  Your  readers 
may  say,  perhaps,  what  does  it  matter 
whether  they  die  of  starvation  or  of  cold  ? 
But  it  matters  very  much,  as  I  will  prove. 
In  the  first  case,  the  bees  would  die  out- 
right;  but  in  the  latter  they  become 
chilled,  and  insensible  for  some  time,  be- 
fore actually  dying,  and  may  be  revived  if 
taken  in  time.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  ascertain  for  how  long  they  remain  in- 
sensible before  they  die.  It  must  certainly 
be  for  a  good  many  hours. 

Most  bee-keepers,  I  think,  know  that 
when  a  combination  of  sun  and  snow  has 
tempted  bees  to  take  flight  in  frosty 
weather  and  they  chance  to  alight  on  the 
ground,  they  cannot  rise  again,  but, 
although  apparently  lifeless  when  picked 
up,  are  not  dead,  and  a  very  large  number 
ef  these  bees  may  be  revived  by  warmth. 
Well,  exactly  the  same  thing  can  be  done 
with  bees  that  have  come  to  the  end  of 
their  stores,  even  when  not  a  single  one 
among  them  shows  any  sign  of  life. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  will  relate  what  has 
happened  in  my  own  case  :  The  first  occa- 
sion on  which  I  was  able  to  revive  a  hive 
of  bees  by  warming  occurred  about  twell^y 
years  ago  ;  since  then  I  have  saved  many. 
The  particular  hive  to  which  I  refer  was 
kept  in  my  bedroom,  with,  of  course,  an 
exit  to  the  open  air  (I  need  hardly  say,  m 
those  days,  I  was  a  bachelor).  The  bees 
had  an  ample  suioply  of  stores,  or  so  I 
thought,  but  were  not  strong.  Cold  weather 
that  year  began  early  in  January,  with 
several  weeks  of  hard  frost.  Before  the 
cold  came  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
from  the  bees,  unless  their  hive  was 
tapped,  but  as  soon  as  the  frost  came  there 
was  a  loud  hum  heard  in  the  h^ve  all 
night,  and  as  the  cold  increased  the  noise 
the  bees  made  became  louder,  until  there 
was  a  continuous  roar  day  and  night. 


I  had  got  so  accustomed  to  the  sound 
as  to  hardly  notice  it ;  but  one  evening 
on  retiring  for  the  night  I  noticed  my  bed- 
room seemed  strangely  still,  and  it  im- 
mediately struck  me  that  no  sound  came 
from  the  bees  I  tapped  the  hive,  but  all 
was  as  silent  as  the  tomb !  On  opening  it 
not  a  bee  showed  any  sign  of  life,  nor  was 
there  an  c^unce  of  food  in  the  combs.  As 
a  forlorn  hope  I  lost  no  time  in  shaking 
out  all  the  bees  I  could,  the  queen  amongst 
them,  and  placed  them  in  a  box  in  front 
of  the  fire  to  warm.  To  my  delight,  in  less 
than  an  hour  there  was  hardly  a  dead  bee  ! 
I  then  restored  them  to  their  hive,  pouring 
a  little  warm  syrup  between  the  combs, 
covered  all  up,  and  left  them  in  front  of 
the  fire  until  the  whole  was  thorouglily 
warm  and  the  bees  quite  lively  ;  the  hive 
was  then  returned  to  my  bedroom,  and 
the  colony  carefully  fed  with  warm  syrup 
every  few  days.  The  following  summer  that 
stock  of  bees  gathered  100  lb.  of  surjjlus- 
honey,  which  is  the  largest  quantity  I  have 
ever  obtained  from  one  hive,  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  but  a  poor  one  for  bee- 
forage. 

Next  winter  I  saved  another  hive,  this 
time  one  kept  outside  in  the  garden.  It 
was  my  habit  to  go  down  the  garden  at 
least  once  in  the  day,  but  on  one  occasion 
when  passing  the  hives  on  a  very  cold  day 
I  observed  a  number  of  bees  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive  in  question,  from  which 
they  had  evidently  tried  to  cra^l.  Think- 
ing that  something  must  be  vsTong,  I  at 
once  made  an  examination,  only  to  find 
the  bees  all  apparently  dead  !  Remember- 
ing my  previous  success,  I  at  once  conveyed 
the  hive  indoors  and  set  it  near  the  fire. 
I  then  closed  the  entrance,  removed  the 
quilts,  and  pofured  a  little  warm  syrup 
between  the  combs,  and  awaited  events. 
After  some  little  time  I  observed  a  slight 
movement  in  some  of  the  bees,  so  replaced 
the  quilts,  and  let  the  hive  remain  near  the 
fire.  This  time  it  was  quite  two  hours  be- 
fore the  bees  were  revived  enough  to  be 
returned  to  their  stand.  Now,  this  stock 
went  into  winler  quarters  with  more  steres 
than  any  other  hive  in  my  possession,  but 
they  were  weak,  and  of  course  consumed 
their  food  in  the  endeavour  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  their  hive. 

Since  then  1  have  managed  to  save 
several  stocks  by  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
the  entrances  during  the  cold  season.  It 
is  an  infallible  sign  of  food  having  run 
slioii;  when,  in  very  cold  weather,  bees 
make  an  attempt  to  crawl  out  of  the  hive. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep 
weak  stocks  at  all ;  but  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  the  bee-keeper  alone  is  at  fault. 
Sometimes  hives  that  are  strong  when 
packed  ^f or  the  winter  become  weak  through 
the  large  numbers  of  old  worn-out  bees 
which  die  off  from  natural  causes.       Be- 
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sides,  bees  cluster  more  closely  together  in 
cold  weather,  and  in  this  way  became 
separated  from  a  good  part  of  their  stores, 
and  then  starve  from  want  of  food.  Only 
on  two  occasions  have  I  been  nnsucc'essful 
in  my  attempts  to  restore  bees  to  life ; 
once  I  was  too  late,  and  the  next  time  I 
revived  the  bees  with  the  exception  of 
about  thirty  or  forty  on  the  floor-board, 
amongst  which,  unfortunately,  was  the 
queen. 

Hoping  my  experience  may  be  of  some 
interest,  and  that  other  readers  will  give 
their  views  on  restoring  bees  to  life.— C.  H. 
Oldham,  Southgate,  K ,  December  10. 


THE    NOMENCLATURE   OF    "FOUL 
BROOD." 

[5721.]  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Harris  in  B.B.J,  of  November  3 
(page  432)  to  rename  our  common  enemy 
is  opportune,  for  the  commonly-used  term, 
as  per  caption  hereof,  "is  certainly  mislead- 
ing. It  is  easy  toi  write  of  foul  brool  that 
is  not  "foul  brood,"  but  it  certainly  is  a 
bit  awkward  to  talk  in  inverted  commas. 
As  showin,g  what  the  term  conveys  to  tho 
lay  mind,  I  may  mention  that  a  newspaper 
report  of  one  of  my  lectures  concluded 
with :  "  Finally,  Mr.  Edwards  threw  on 
the  screen  a  very  fine  picture  of  a  foul 
brood." 

There  is  not,  I  think,  any  need  at  this 
juncture  or  in  this  connection  to  unduly 
worry  ourselves  as  to  whether  the  disease 
isi  purely  one  of  brood,  or  of  brood  and 
adult  bees  alike.  Certain  it  is  that  whilst 
it  is  in  destruction  of  brood  that  it  hits  us 
hardest,  yet  although  we  can  generally 
combat  the  scourge  by  the  removal  of  all 
infected  matter,  anyone  who  has  wide  ex- 
perience in  deaJing  with  it  will  be  pretty 
sure  to'  come  across  that  "  one  case  in  a 
hundred,"  when  indications  plainly  point 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  disease  in 
a  renovated  colony  to  be  due  to  adult  bee 
infection. 

But  in  regard  to  the  suggested  substitu- 
tion of  terms,  is  not  "  bee-pest "  also  mis- 
leading? There  are  not  a  few  things  that 
are  moi'e  or  less  pestiferous  to  bees,  and  la 
some  parts  the  big  wax-moth  is  as  big  a 
scourge  as  Bacillus  ahei,  though,  be  it 
noted,  the  presence  of  the  former  in  scourge 
magnitude  always,!  think  I  may  safely  say, 
betokens  the  near  presence  of  the  latter, 
although  the  converse  will  not  hold  good 
in  all  districts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  alter  the 
nomenclature  of  time  disease  we  shall  best 
avoid  ambiguity  by  passing  words  in  com- 
mon use  to  which  a  dual  meaning  may 
attach,  and  coining  a  brand  new  on©  for 
the  occasion.  May  I  suggest  "  Apipest  "  ? 
— H.  EDW.4.RDS,  Sunningdale,  December  7. 


^mx'm  and  |igyto. 

[3627.]  A  Beginner's  Queries. — 1.  When 
examining  a  hive  in  order  to  see  how 
many  frames  the  bees  cover,  must  each 
frame  be  lifted  out  of  the  hive  ?  Or  can  1 
judge  by  raising  the  quilts  and  observing 
if  the  bees  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
frames?  2.  Do  bees  store  candy  from  top 
of  frames  downwards  as  they  do  sugar- 
syrup?  3.  When  all  the  caaidy  is  con- 
sumed am  I  to  understand  that  there  is 
no  more  food  in  the  combs  below?  4. 
Would  any  harm  follow  if  the  bees  were 
left  for  a  few  days  after  candy  had  been 
taken  without  a  renewal  of  the  supply? 
5.  Is  there  any  means — at  this  season — 
of  knowing  if  each  of  my  three  hives  has  a 
queen  ?  The  bees  fly  on  fine  days,  and 
one  lot  is  still  carrying  in  pollen.  6.  Is 
it  possible  for  me  to  know  if  any  of  my 
sections  contain  honey-dew?  7.  Will  bees 
work  the  same  in  a  hive  containing  twelve 
or  more  frames  as  in  one  with  only  ten  ?  I 
send  name  for  reference,  and  sign — Dotjbt- 
ruL,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  December  10. 

Reply. — 1.  The  frames  must  be  raised 
more  or  less  before  you  can  tell  if  they 
are  well  covered  with  bees.  Begin  with 
outside  frames,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen 
how  many  are  only  partly  covered,  then 
start  at  the  opposite  side  and  do  the  same. 
Tlie  centre  combs  need  not  be  lifted  at  all. 
2.  Then  store  the  candy  in  close  proximity 
to  the  cluster.  3.  No ;  bees  will  consume 
the  candy  while  having  plenty  of  food  in 
the  sealed  combs.  4.  Yes,  if  the  colony  is 
quite  foodless.  5.  Only  by  examination ; 
you  cannot  judge  from  outside  at  this 
season.  6.  By  holding  the  section  up  to 
a  good  light  it  is  easy  to  see  if  any  of  the 
cells  contain  dark  homiey.     7.  Yes. 

[3628.]  Feeding  Bees  in  Straw  Skeps 
During  Winter.— 1  have  recently  bought 
two  stocks  of  bees  in  skeps,  and  fear  they 
are  getting  short  of  .stores.  Will  you, 
therefore,  kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  good 
the  deficiency,  and  say  what  is  the  'best 
way  to  feed  them  ?— F.  Bailes,  Dunstable, 
December  10. 

Reply. — You  will  need  first  to  make  a 
supply  of  good,  soft  bee-candy.  Having 
just  procured  a  copy  of  the  "  Guide  Book," 
it  only  needs  to  follow  very  carefully  the 
directions  given  on  page  165  to  ensure  the 
right  thing.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  candy  must  be  soft,  as  bees  will  starve 
if  the  food  given  is  made  hard  as  a  stone 
by  overboiling.  When  prepared  for  use, 
a  good-sized  piece  of  the  candy  must  be 
pressed  into  wedge-shape  and  forced  into 
the  skep  at  feed-hole,  and  carefully  pro- 
tected from  bees  outside  by  warm  coverings 
fastened  close  down  by  strong  wire-nails 
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pushed  into  the  straw.  Give  a  pound  or 
more  of  candy  at  a  time,  and  renew  as 
often  as  needed.  It  might  be  well  to  send 
us  a  small  sample  of  candy  to  be  sure  it 
is  right. 

[3629.]  Packing  Section-racks  with  Chaff 
fur  Warmth.  —  Will  you  kindly  en- 
lighten me  on  the  following  ? — Mr.  l^ovail, 
in  B.B.J.,  October  20  (page  415),  when  ex- 
plaining ills  mode  of  worldng  lor  section- 
noney,  says  he  "  puts  on  one  rack  of  sec- 
tions," etc.,  and  •"packs  down  with  clean 
chaff  on  all  four  sides  and  top  of  rack." 
In  a  few  days  "  this  rat;k  is  raised  and 
others  put  under  it,  packing  the  whole  with 
chaff."  Will  he  kindly  explain  how 
ta  prevent  the  loose  chaff  from  getting 
into  sections  unless  covered  with  paper 
first?  Also,  how  to  keep  it  out  of  brood- 
chamber  when  raising  rack  for  sections? 
Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  send 
name,  and  sign— SarrOLK,  Colchester,  De- 
cember 8. 

Keply.-— We  will  draw  Mr.  Povall's  at- 
tention to  your  query,  and  ask  for  a  word 
of  reply  in  our  next  issue.  Mo  doubt  he 
will  be  able  to  explain  his  plan  better  than 
ourselves. 

[3630.]  Queen  Cast  Out  in  November. ---1 
am  quite  a  novice  in  bee-keeping,  having 
only  started  in  the  spring  of  this  year  with 
one  frame-hive.  But  I  have  since  added 
another,  and  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  B.B.J. ,  wliich  I  began  taking  at  once, 
and  am  induced  to  ask  your  advice  in  the 
following  diflaculty  :  I  am  sending  a  queen 
bee,  picked  up  yesterday  in  front  of  liive. 
There  are  also  many  young  bees  lying  dead 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  flight-board. 
The  change  in  the  weather  of 
Thursday  brought  them  out  in  hundreds. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  (1)  whether  you 
think  the  dead  bee  is  the  parent  queen  or 
a  late-hatched  one?  I  feel  very  anxious  to 
know  if  it  shows  that  the  stock  is  queen- 
less.  The  bees  were  busy  carrying  pollen 
late  in  October.  I  have  recently  moved  to 
another  house  a  short  distance  away,  but 
did  not  move  the  bees  till  November  23, 
when  the  cold  weather  had  set  in.  I  also 
enclose  a  couple  of  young  bees,  and  would 
like  to  have  some  idea  of  their  age  if  you 
can  tell  me.  Any  information  you  can 
give  me  will  be  esteemed.— E.  F.  Rose, 
Sudbury,   December  9. 

Reply. — 1.  The  dead  queen  sent  is  an 
adult,  and  probably  the  parent  queen  of 
the  colony.  It  is,  however,  just  possible 
that  the  bees  have  deposed  her,  and  raised 
a  young  one  some  time  before  the  old 
queen  was  cast  out  of  the  hive.  The  only 
way  to  solve  the  matter  isi  by  examination 
of  the  combs — when  a  fine,  warm  day  gives 
the  chance — in  order  to  see  either  a 
young  queen  or  some  remains  of  the  cell 


in  which  a  queen  has  been  reared.  The 
fact  of  pollen  being  gathered  late  in 
October  points  to  brood-raising,  but  the 
difficulty  arises  from  your  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  judging  of  such  indications  as 
would  explain  matters.  Have  you  no  bee- 
keeping friend  who  would  examine  the 
combs  and  give  his  opinion?  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  moving  the  hive  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  queen  being  cast 
out.  2.  The  couple  of  worker-bees  are  not 
young,  though  somewhat  diminutive  in 
size. 

[3631.]  Wintering  Bees  Indoors. — Since 
hiving,  or  rather  "  boxing,"  a  swarm  of 
bees  that  clustered  on  one  of  my  apple 
trees  last  June,  I  have  become  intensely 
interested  in  them.  I  obtained  a  "  Guide 
Book  "  (as  advised  by  you  when  answering 
a  former  query),  but  owing  to  slackness  in 
trade  for  many  months  past,  I  have  been 
unable  to  afford  a  frame-hive,  and  I  have, 
in  consequence,  left  the  bees  in  the  sugar 
box  in  which  I  put  them  at  the  time.  I 
bored  several  circular  holes  in  tlie  box 
sides,  and  glazed  them  over  in  order  to 
watch  the  bees'  progress  as  far  as  possible. 
I  have  been  delighted  and  amazed  at  their 
wonderful  work.  The  combs  are  built  at 
one  end  of  the  box,  taking  up  nearly  all 
the  width  and  about  half  its  length.  Ihey 
are  shai^ed  something  like  a  Rugby  football, 
with  one  end  cut  off  where  it  is  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  box,  and  reaches  almost 
the  full  depth.  Early  in  October  I  made 
a  case  with  a  lean-to  roof  (which  latter  I 
covered  over  with  thick  American  cloth) 
about  a  couple  of  inches  larger  than  the 
box.  I  have  tightly  packed  the  space  be- 
tween with  chaff,  and  made  everytliing 
as  snug  as  I  could,  and  I  also  fed  the  bees 
with  syrup — made  according  to  the 
"  Guide  Book  "  recipe — by  means  of  a  3-lb. 
jam  bottle,  covered  with  thick  linen,  in- 
verted over  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  box. 
From  one  of  the  observation  holes  I  can 
see  some  sealed  stores,  whether  syrup  or 
honey  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  that  a 
goodly  number  of  young  bees  were  bred  by 
the  quantity  of  cell-cappin?s  seen  on  the 
flf.or-board.  I  now  feel  far  from  satisfied 
with  what  I  have  done,  fearing  that  I  have 
mad©  the  following  serious  mistakes  :  — (1) 
Not  feeding  the  bees  as  soon  as  housed ; 
(2)  not  putting  them  in  a  skep,  which  my 
pocket  might  have  run  to  had  I  thought  of 
it,  but  I  hoped  to  get  a  frame-hive  for 
them ;  (3)  by  not  putting  a  division-board 
in  box  in  order  tO'  contract  the  space.  In 
consequence  of  these  omissions  I  fear  the 
bees  will  not  survive  the  winter,  and  want 
to  know  if  you  think  I  might  bring  them 
indoors  when  severe  weather  comes  on  like 
that  which  we  have  just  experienced  ?  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  as  the  bees  do  not 
appear  to  fly  abroad  in  cold  weather  they 
might  just  as  well  be  indoors,  confined  to 
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the  hive.  Your  opinion  and  advice  will 
therefore  be  greatly  esteemed. — Stbeam- 
LET,  Ilford,  December  10. 

Reply. — If  you  can  be  assured  that  the 
bees  have  sufficient  stores  to  last  them  till 
next  March,  the  other  omissions  enumer- 
ated may  be  overlooked,  excent  using  any 
rough  means  that  can  be  improvised  for 
keeping  the  bees  vrarm,  apart  from  carry- 
ing them  indoors  during  cold  weather.  The 
latter  plan  has  often  been  tried,  and  as 
often  ended  in  failure.  If  the  box  is  pro- 
tected against  wet  and  packed  as  advised, 
thers  is  no  reason  why  the  bees  should  not 
come  out  all  right  in  the  spring. 


^dim  fpm  i\\t  giws. 


Chichester,  December  2.  —  Everything  in 
the  apiary  having  now  become  quiet,  it 
gives  one  time  to  look  around  and  to  read 
up  what  other  bee-keepers  have  to  say.  Un- 
fortunately, the  season  of  1904  has  been  a 
very  poor  one  in  this  part  of  West  Sussex, 
as,  indeed,  it  has  been  right  away  through 
the  county,  with  few  exceptions.  I  think 
it  is  about  the  worst  in  my  twenty  years' 
bee-keeping,  and  "will  make  many,  besides 
myself,  hope  that  1905  may  not  be  a  re- 
echo of  1904.  I  should  think  the  idea  of 
our  friend  _"  D.  M.  M.  "  (page  425)  with 
regard  to  picture  postcards  ought  to  catch 
on.  Let  us  suppose  that  our  Editors  have 
a  photo  of  my  apiary,  if  this  could  be  re- 
duced to  suit  size  of  a  postcard,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  apiary  underneath, 
and  at  the  back  a  printed  "  price  list,"  vnth 
a  margin  to  be  filled  in  by  the  bee-keeper 
as  to  prices,  this  sort  of  postcard  would  go 
down  all  right  with  me.  Could  our 
Editors  give  the  cost  per  gross? 

[Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the 
idea  with  regard  to  picture  postcards  for 
bee-keepers,  it  would  be  quite  beyond  us 
to  undertake  the  printing  of  such  as  are 
intended  for  business  purposes  only. 
Orders  for  latter  should  be  dealt  with  by 
printers  only,  they  are  no  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Editors  or  publishers.  But,  in  any 
case,  we  should  say  the  cost  of  engraving; 
a  tone-block  and  printing  such  small 
orders,  as  two  or  three'  gross  of  cards 
would  be  a  good  deal  higher  than  most 
people  imagine.  — Eds.] 


HONEY    IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  honey  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  month  of 
November,  1904,  was  £658. — From  a  re- 
turn furnished  to  the  British  Bee  Journal 
by  the  Statistical  Ofl^ce,  H.M.  Customs. 


BEE-KEEPING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

Honey  production  in  California  is  an 
industry  that  is  not  usually  given  the  con- 
sideration it  should  have.  Beginning  with 
the  introduction  of  bees  in  the  early  '50's, 
down  to  the  present  time,  we  are  able  to 
see  the  wonderful  development  of  apicul- 
ture in  California.  When  J.  S.  Harbison 
arrived  here  with  110  colonies  of  bees  in 
April,  1857,  it  was  predicted  that  honey 
production  would  never  pay  in  this  State, 
but  before  he  had  been  here  very  long  he 
was  besieged  with  orders  for  honey  at  a 
price  of  $1.00  to  $2.00  (4s.  to  Bs.)  per 
pound,  and  he  sold  a  number  of  colonies, 
or  swarms,  for  $100  (£20)  each. 

But  to-day  there  is  no  region  where  one 
may  gO'  but  he  may  meet  with  the  sight 
of  an  apiary.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
have  in  this  State  at  the  present  time 
about  4,000  bee-keepers.  Apiaries  con- 
sist, as  a  general  thing,  of  10  to  250 
colonies,  which  is  determined  by  the  kind 
of  "range"  that  is  available.  Quite  a 
number  of  our  bee-keepers  have  1,000  to 
1,500  colonies,  and  there  is  one  who  con- 
trols 8,000  colonies.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  300,000  colonies  of  bees 
in  this  State,  in  which  there  is  invested 
the  sum  of  $1,500,000  (£300,000^  and 
there  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  $250,000 
('£50.000')  for  supplies.  The  annual  value 
of  the  honey  and  beeswax  produced  is 
aJbont  $1,250,000  (£250.000). _  The  yield 
of  California  is  about  three  times  that  of 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  Texas  being 
next  on  the  list. 

Honey  is  raised  in  manv  parts  of  the 
State.  Not  alone  in  the  foot-hills  where 
wild  forage  often  affords  the  bees  plenty  of 
feed,  but  in  the  more  cultivated  districts 
where  there  are  large  alfalfa  fields  and 
where  irrigation  is  most  extensively  prac- 
tised. 

For  some  few  years  past  the  matter  of 
profits  to  the  producer  has  been  a  serious 
question.  Commission  men  and  dealers 
have  sought  to  make  for  themselves  im- 
mense fees  to  the  end  that  the  producer 
sot  what  there  was  left,  which  sometimes 
resulted  in  the  presentation  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  bill  for  freight  after  his  entire 
crop  had  been  consumed  in  the  process  of 
selling  it.  This  has  brought  about  the  or- 
"anisation  of  Honey-Producers'  Associa- 
tions, nf  which  there  are  two  in  the  State 
— one  located  in  Hanford  and  the  other  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  primary  purpose  of 
these  associations  is  simply  to  provide  a 
system  by  which  a  reasonable  profit  may 
be  assured  the  producer  and  to  look  after 
+he  very  important  matter  of  distribution. 
While  these  Associations  take  the  honey 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  middle- 
man, they  work  to  the  interest  of  the  many 
producers   as   well    as    to    the   consumers. 
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Adtilterated  honey  is  being  driven  from 
the  market,  and,  in  fact,  new  markets  are 
being  created  for  California  honey  through 
the  agency  of  these  Associations. 

With  the  continued  development  of  the 
State's  resources,  the  honey  industry  will 
continue  to  grow.  California  honey  al- 
ways has  a  separate  and  distinct  quality 
from  that  produced  in  the  East,  and  the 
more  it  becomes  known  to  the  Eastern 
consumer,  the  greater  the  demand  for  it. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  honey  industry  in 
California  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  —  For 
California. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufae 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  ht 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information,  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisementt,  W« 
teish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  it 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advanct  of  the  date  oj 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  ht  replied  to  in  the  issue  i/m- 
mediately  following  the  receipt  of  their  commanications. 


***  A  bee-keeper,  dating  from  St.  Heliers, 
Jersey,  writes  :  — Could  any  reader  of 
B.B.J,  give  me  the  name  of  a  good  honey- 
plant  or  creeper  to  cover  a  wall-space 
about  30  ft.  lon,g  and  10  ft.  high.  The 
aspect  is  south-west,  and  the  wall  only 
gets  the  sun  about  mid-day?  If  possible 
I  would  like  a  plant  that  would  be  orna- 
mental as  well  as  useful,  seeing  that  it 
will  be  near  the  roadway  and  front  of 
our  dwelling-house ;  also,  how  many 
plants  or  creepers  would  be  necessary 
to  cover  such  a  wall  ? 

Alignis  (Weston-super-Mare).  —  Candy- 
making. — While  regretting  our  inability 
to  supply  the  information  you  ask  for, 
we  do  not  think  that  a  sugar-boiler's 
thermometer  would  be  of  any  service  Jn 
making  soft  bee-candy.  If,  however,  you 
can  oblige  by  sending  a  small  sample 
of  your  friend's  candy  it  would  enable  us 
to  form  a  clear  opinion  on  the  point. 
With  reference  to  the  mention  you  make 
of  "  bread-knives  with  wavy  edges  "  for 
uncapping  combs,  they  have  been  trie^ 
long  ago  and  discarded  in  favour  of  pro- 
pel* uncapping  knives  made  for  the  use  of 
bee-keepers. 

Dadant-  (Bowness).---Size  of  .  American 
Frames.  —  The  "  Langstroth  "  frame 
measures  17|-  in.  long  by  9^  in.  deep. 
The  "Quinby"  (which  is,  we  think,  the 
one  used  b.y  Dadaiit)  is  larger,  being 
18^-  in.  by  Hi  in. 

J.  Paesons  (Cheshire). — Buying  Honey  for 
Showing.-— You  are  quite  right  in  repro- 
bating this  dishonest  practice.       It  is 


simply  downright  fraud  to  stage  honey 
not  produced  by  the  exhibitor's  own 
bees. 

J.  BoYES  (Cardiff). — Prize-winning  at 
Shows. — The  question  is  too  entirely  a 
matter  of  "  law "  for  us  to  decide ;  it 
would  need  a  judge  learned  in  the  law 
who  had  heard  the  evidence.  As  a  ques- 
tion of  equity,  however,  it  seems  clear 
that  if  there  are  three  separate  apiaries, 
one  owned  by  Smith,  another  by  Brown, 
and  the  third  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Smith  as  partners,  it  appears 
to  us  while  both  Brown  and  Smith  can 
exhibit  and  win  prizes  as  single  indivi- 
duals in  one  class,  the  firm  of  Brown 
and  Smith  would  not  be  debarred  from, 
winning  in  the  same  class.  To  do  so  , 
would  be  to  put  the  apiary  jointly  owned 
by  that  firm  out  of  the  competition  in 
every  class  in  which  the  partners  ex- 
hibited singly. 

C.  Calvert  (Glos.).— Expert  Certificates. — 
If  a  member  of  the  Bristol,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Gloucestershire  B.K.A.,  you 
ehould  write  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Jas. 
Brown,  31,  Bridge  Street,  Bristol.  Non- 
members  of  a  County  B.K.A.  must  apply 
to  Mr.  E.  H.  Young,  Secretary  B.B.K.A., 
12,  Hanover  Square,  London.  We  will 
be  very  pleased  to  get  interesting  news 
of  bee-keeping  in  your  county  for  pub- 
lication as  promised. 

A.  L.  Plttmbridge  (Kent). — Raw  Sugar  for 
Bee  Food. — Raw  sugar  can  be  had  from 
any  grocer,  but  "  Porto  Rico  "  sugar  is 
difficult  to  get.  On  the  other  hand,  raw 
unrefined  sugar  of  any  kind  is  entirely 
unfit  for  making  either  bee  candy  or 
syrup-food  for  bees.  Our  advice  is  to 
use  only  refined  crystals  of  pure  cane 
sugar.  The  yellow  crystals  (Demerara) 
do  very  well  for  spring  food  ;  but  loaf- 
sugar  is  best  for  candy-making,  and 
white  crystals  for  autumn  feeding. 

Honey  Samiiles. 

B.  E.  Btjckwell  (Acton,  W.).  —  Sample 
shows  no  trace  of  lime  honey.  There  is 
a  trace  of  heather  flavour  in  it  which 
gives  it  a  distinctive  character.  We  never 
hear  of  honey  from  pine  trees  in  this 
country. 

Amateur  (Knaresborough,  Yorks).  — 
Sample  is  of  good  quality,  but  rather 
dark  in  colour.  Though  partly  from 
clover,  its  characteristic  flavour  is  from 
an  admixture  of  heather-honey,  which 
is,  to  our  mind,  its  best  point.  In  fact, 
it  is  tlie  blend  of  clover  and  heather  we 
like  in  a  honey  for  table  use. 


*^*  Several  Letters  and  Queries  are  un- 
avoidably held  over  till  next  week  for  lack  of 
apace. 
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BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'ASSOCIATION 

Last  week  we  alluded  to  an  attack  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Bee  Journal  upon 
the  B.B.K.A  in  consequence  of  what  was 
said  by  its  Cliairman  at  the  meeting  of 
delegates  of  County  Associations  on  Octo- 
ber 6.  Pointing  out  the  failings  of  a  con- 
temporary is  not  a  pleasant  task,  but  our 
duty  is  j)lain,  and  we  hope  to  show  that 
the  writer's  criticism  is  not  justified  and 
is  unfair.  The  Chairman  in  his  address 
liad  stated  that  "  the  Irish  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  once  a  powerfiil  one  with  a 
large  membership,  had,  he  understood, 
dwindled  down  to  about  one  hundi-ed  mem- 
bers, so  it  was  not  surprising  that  it  has 
little  influence  in  the  present  effort  for 
legislation." 

This  statement  has  called  forth  the 
wrath  of  the  editor,  who  says  he  is  "  not 
concerned  to  defend  the  I.B.K.A.  from  a 
sneer  at  its  want  of  influence."  Yet  he 
tries  to  defend  it,  witli,  of  course,  a  sneer 
in  return,  for  lie  says  :  "  What  it  lias  been 
able  to  accomplisli  for  the  industry  in 
Jj-eland,  beyond  anything  yet  attained  in 
England,  is  sufhcient  testimony  to  its  in- 
fluence." We,  however,  maintain  that  this 
influence  was  in  the  past.  There  is  no 
question  that  at  one  time  the  Association 
was  very  useful  and  was  doing  a  good 
work,  but  the  policy  pursued  during  re- 
cent years  has  been  anything  but  condu- 
cive to  its  welfare.  It  may  not  be  gene- 
rally known  that  the  Irish  Bee-keepers' 
Association  owes  its  origin  to  the 
B.B.K.A.,  for  in  1881  this  Association 
sent,  at  its  own  expense,  two  of  its  mem- 
bers, Messrs.  C.  N.  Abbott  and  Wm.  Carr, 
with  its  bee-tent  to  attend  various  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  shows  in  Ire- 
land. Such  practical  demonstrations  in 
modern  methods  of  bee-keeping  and 
manipulations  with,  live  bees,  as  were 
then  given,  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  that  country,  and  the  visit 
aroused  gi'eat  interest  in  the  pursuit. 
Bee-keepers  were  sought  out  and  urged 
to  form  an  association.  As  a  result, 
on  March  12,  1881,  the  County  Ar- 
magh B.K.A.  was  formed  ;  and  about  a 
month  later  the  Irish  B.K.A.  came  into 
existence.  Both  associations  adopted  tlie 
rules  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  and  were  given 
every  assistance  by  that  body.  In  1887 
Mr.  H.  Chenevix,  J. P.,  was  hon.  sec.  and 
treasurer,  and  continued  for  thirteen  years 
as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  I.B.K.A. 
Indeed,  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  energy 
and  influence  that  it  prospered.  He  started 
a  leaflet,  "  Notes  and  Hints,"  which  was 
supplied  free  to  members,  and  it  was  also 
through  his  influence  that  the  Cong<^sted 


Districts  Board  was  first  induced  to  make 
a  grant  towards  bee-keeping  in  the  dis- 
tricts under  its  care.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Chenevix  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Association,  from  which  it  has  never  I'e- 
coyered,  and  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
sailing  in  troubled  waters. 

The    editor     of     the  Irish    Bee   Journal 
tells  us  that  "  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  fourteen  years  ranged  from  60 
to  120,"  but  we  find  it  numbered  128  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  and  in  1895  there 
were   169   members.     Then   he   says  :    "  It 
reached    334  after   the  remarkable   honey 
season  of  1897,  but  after  the  bad  season  of 
1898  it  fell  to  about  what,  following  three 
unfavourable  seasons,   it  stands  at  now." 
He   then   takes     the     last     report  of   tho 
I.B.K.A.    for    1903,    and    sets    down    the 
number  of  members  at  126  ;  then  leads  his 
readers  to  understand   that  the  member- 
ship has  stood  at  about  this  figure  since 
1898.     But  in  looking  over  the  reports  of 
the  I.B.K.A.   we  find  that  in  1901  there 
were   178  members,   and  a  year  later  the 
membership   reached   182.     In   1903,   how- 
ever, the  numbers,  owing  t^  (lie  poliey  pur- 
sued, had  dwindlfd     to     126,  although  in 
February  of  that  year  the  editor  had  stated 
that    there   was    "a    total    membership    of 
nearly    300."      If    the    leakage    has    been 
going  on  at  the  same  rate  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laresent  year,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose   that  the  member- 
ship liad  fallen  to  "  about  100  members"  ; 
nor  should  we  be  surjDrised   to  hear  that 
it  was  now  even  below  this  number.    Now, 
in  view  of  all  this,  what  does  the  editor 
do   in   his    endeavour      to     disparage   the 
B.B.K.A.  ?     He  takes  the  last  annual  re- 
port (1903)  and  states  that  it  has  a  total 
membership  of  332.     But  these  figures  do 
not   suit  his   purpose,    so   he  deducts  the 
affiliated   associations    and    what  he  calls 
"non-subscribing  subscribers,"  and  in  this 
way  reduces  the  numbers  by  102,    leaving 
the  B.B.K.A.  with  only  230  members.  This 
is   a   misleading  and   most  unfair  way   of 
putting  it,  but  no  doubt  it  is  done  with 
a  purpose.        It     so     happens     that     the 
I.B.K.A.    also   had    affiliated    associations 
in  its  list  at  one  time,  and  we  find  twelve 
such   in   1901,   but  in   the  last  report   for 
1903  they  seem  to  have  dwindled  to  two ! 
Small  wonder  therefore  that  the  writer  is 
anxious    to    exclude    them    from   the    cal- 
culation.    But  why  exclude  the  28  county 
associations     from     membership     of     the 
B.B.K.A.  ?     They  not  only  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions,  but   take  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  parent  association,    being  en- 
titled to  a  seat  on  the  council.     Then  we 
coiii'i'  to  what  are  termed  "  non-subscribing 
subscribers."   By  these  he  evidently  means 
members  whose  subscriptions  had  not  been 
received  when  the  accounts  were  made  Tip. 
But   why  excluih'   dii'si',    si'i'iiU';    lli.il    ninst 
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of  them  would  send  tlieir  subscriptions  on 
noticing  a  blank  against  their  names  ?  The 
council  treat  the  members  with  courtesy, 
do  not  make  them  pay  in  advance,  and 
have  confidence  in  their  intention  and 
ability  to  pay.  Nothing  is  lost  by  cour- 
tesy, even  in  business  matters.  The  edi- 
tor then  goes  on  to  say:  "The  B.B.K.A., 
as  to  its  life  and  subscribing  members, 
is  not  double  the  strength  of  the  I.B.K.A." 
We,  however,  see  no  justification  for  these 
deductions  or  for  the  attempt  to  reduce 
the  membership  below  332.  We  contend 
that  the  strength  of  the  B.B.K.A.  is  not 
only  more  than  double,  but  that  it  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  its  membership  repre- 
sents. The  county  associations  which  it 
has  brought  into  being,  and  for  whom  it 
exists,  constitute  the  main  source  of 
strength  to  the  B.B.K.A.  The  parent  as- 
sociation does  all  it  can  to  strengthen  its 
affiliated  societies,  even  to  recomm^ending 
applicants  to  join  the  local  association,  if 
there  should  be  one  in  their  county.  In- 
stead of  having  district  secretaries  of  its 
own  who  would  no  doubt  materially  add  to 
its  membership,  it  has  encouraged  the 
formation  of  county  associations.  The 
B.B.K.A.  has  in  this  way  accomplished  a 
work  in  the  promotion  of  the  bee-industry 
throughout  the  country  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  achieved  with- 
out its  aid,  and  in  consequence  has  made 
its  beneficial  influence  felt. 

The  editor  of  the  Irish  Bee  Journal  also 
goes  into  an  elaborate  argument  based 
upon  the  population  of  the  two  countries, 
and  says  that  "if  the  B.B.K.A.  were  as 
representative  in  Great  Britain  as  the 
I.B.K.A.  may  claim  to  be  representative 
in  Ireland,  the  B.B.K.A.  membership 
ought  to  be  8^  times  that  of  the  I.B.K.A., 
or  1,040.  It  is  only  230."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  show  that  its  membership,  and 
that  of  its  affiliated  associations — which 
are  inseparable  from  it — is  a  great  many 
times  more  than  the  figures  stated,  some 
of  the  associations  numbering  considerably 
more  than  600  members. 

The  I.B.K.A.  has  recently  made  altera- 
tions in  its  rules,  which  preclude  it  from 
being  any  longer  considered  as  a  repre- 
sentative association.  Membership  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  committee,  and 
only  those  whom  they  select  are  admitted. 
County  associations  have  been  excluded 
by  the  insistence  of  delegates  living  in 
the  counties.  The  experts  also  must  be 
members  of  the  association,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  126.  But  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  836  certificated  B.B.K.A.  experts. 
And  when  we  consider  what  has  been  done 
even  in  the  way  of  examinations  only, 
it  seems  absurd  to  make  the  comparison. 
What  other  but  the  B.B.K.A.  could  have, 
held  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  examinations,    as  it  has  re- 


cently done,  where  no  less  than  36  candi- 
dates for  the  second  class  certificate  pre^ 
sented  themselves  for  examination,  and 
underwent  the  necessary  test? 

A  better  idea  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  associations  can  be  gathered  from  their 
respective  accounts.  Taking  the  last  pub- 
lished account,  we  find  that  the  income  for 
1903  of  the  I.B.K.A.  was  £35  4s.  l^d.,  and 
of  this  sum  no  less  than  £12  3s.  7d.  (or 
more  than  one-third)  goes  to  the  editor  of 
the  Irish  Bee  Journal,  principally  for  ad- 
vertising, so  that  there  only  remains 
£23  Os.  6^d.  for  the  I.B.K.A.  to  work 
with.  Now  in  1901  we  find  the  total  in- 
come was  £120  15s.  42d.,  the  President 
of  the  B.B.K.A.  contributing  £10  towards 
the  funds,  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  contribtites  £20  towards  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Irish  Bee  Journal. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  see  how  the 
accounts  of  the  B.B.K.A.  in  1903  compare 
with  those  of  the  I.B.K.A.  The  income  of 
the  former  in  the  same  period  amounted 
to  £441  lis.  lid.,  and  there  was  not  a 
penny  expended  on  advertisements.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  an  amount 
equalling  the  affiliation  fees  of  all  the 
county  associations  added  together,  was 
given  in  prizes  for  honey,  etc.,  in  the 
county  competitions  at  one  show  held  under 
its  auspices.  Here  then  we  find  the 
strength  of  the  B.B.K.A.  not  only,  85  but 
19  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  I.B.K.A. 

We  have  in  the  above  shown  the  fallacy 
of  the  arguments  of  the  writer  of  the 
"  editorial,"  dealt  with,  and  in  future  we 
hope  to  show  what  has  brought  about  this 
peculiar  state  of  things  and  why  the  asso- 
ciation is  no  longer  the  representative  of 
Irish  bee-keepers. 

The  Editor*  do  not  hold  t7i«ms«l«<i  respontibU  for  (h« 
lypinions  gxpressed  bi/  correspondents.  No  notice  will 
he  taken  of  anonymous  communications,  and  corre- 
spondents are  requested  to  write  on  one  tide  of  the  paper 
only  and  give  their  real  names  and  addresses,  not  n«c«f- 
tarily  for  publication,  but  a«  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
niuatrations  should  he  drawn  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 
Wf  do  not  imdrrfak*  to  retwrn  rejected  communication*. 

AMONG   THE   BEES. 

THEOLOGY  AND  BEES. 

f5722."]  Theological  discussions  are  in- 
appropriate- in  the  pages  of  the  B.B.J., 
and  I  must  respectfully  decline  to  enter 
into  any  such,  although  a  recent  com- 
munication (5713,  page  484)  opens  up  a 
wide  field. 

I  look,  however,  upon  your  reverend 
correspondent's  criticisms  as  merely  illus- 
trating the  point  of  view  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  pew.  We,  sitting  dovm.  below,  have 
no  less  reverence  for  sacred  things,  but 
when  expressing  it  we  are  not  so  profuse 
in  the  use  of  the  name  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity ;   and  this  is,  I  think,  wise  in 
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so  technical  a  journal  as  ours.  Viewed 
thus,  the  differences  between  "  W.  H." 
and  myself  are  greatly  minimised,  at 
least.  His  chief  "  points,"  I  think,  number 
five,  and  I  will  very  briefly  deal  with  each. 
1st.  "  I  glorify  the  creature  at  the  expense 
of  the  Creator."  To  this  I  reply  :  In  glorify- 
ing the  creature  I  most  distinctly  glorify 
the  Creator.  That  is  sound  theology  from 
a  layman's  point  of  view. 

2nd.  "  I  leave  God  out  of  sight."  I  might 
resent  this  statement,  but  I  will  merely 
refer  my  critic  to  the  early  part  of  my 
first  article-  (page  441),  where  he  can  read 
for  himself,  "  Some  wiser  Guide  directs 
these  wise  creatures,  etc." 

3rd.  I  am  supposed  to  have  ignored  the 
"  infallible  word  of  God,"  whereas,  in  Part 
2,  I  went  as  near  quoting  scripture  as  I 
ever  did  writing  to  a  non-theological  news- 
j)aper,  as  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  4 
is  almost  a  direct  quotation  from  Genesis. 

4th.  The  question  of  "  evolution  "  was 
scarcely  dealt  with  in  my  articles,  and  I 
made  no  reference  to  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest"  or  any  other  Darwinian  "  theory." 
The  attack  on  M.  Maeterlinck  does  not 
concern  me,  but  I  think  both  of  us  might 
make  very  short  work  of  some  of  our  critic's 
assei'tions. 

5th.  Quoting  "  W.  H.,"  "I  am  one  of 
those  who  refuse  to  allow  "  that,  although 
all  creatures  created  were  declared  good 
(not  "  very  good  "),  matters  were  left  in 
,such  a  way  that  the  scheme  provided  no 
room  for  improvement,  so  that  they  might 
become  "very  good."  Herein,  I  think, 
alone  we  differ. 

Clearinrj  Supers. — Replying  to  the  in- 
quiry on  page  460,  I  may  say  my  system 
of  clearing  out  bees  from  surplus-chambers 
without  the  use  of  a  clearer  is  as  follows : 
— I  lift  full  rack  in  super  clear  of  frames, 
or  other  surplus  boxes,  and  place  quilt 
neatly  down  over  these.  I  then  lay  full 
super  above  quilt,  with  its  top  uncovered, 
replace  roof-piece  with  all  cones  or  venti- 
lators darkened.  In  hives  of  the 
"  W.  B.  C."  type  I  give  a  bee-space  in 
front,  between  body-box  and  oiiter  case, 
or  pierce  a  small  hole  in  projecting  front 
of  brood-chamber  to  act  as  an  escape. 
The  bees  in  the  super,  finding  themselves 
cut  off  from  communication  with  their 
fellows,  leave  the  honey-receptacle,  and 
scatter  about  seeking  an  exit.  Very 
quickly  this  is  found,  and  at  a  oivc-n 
signal  every  single  head  is  found  pointed 
towards  the  "  escape,"  and  a  perfect  stam- 
pede takes  place,  with  the  result  that  the 
supers  are  soon  cleared,  and  every  bee  has 
joined  the  incoming  field-bees  in  the  brood- 
chamber.  In  hives  of  the  "  combination  " 
type,  the  same  end  is  secured  by  raising 
the  back  dummy  a  bee-space  above  floor- 
board. Bees,  I  think,  clear  out  quicker 
in  this  way  than  either  through  a    cone- 


clearer  or  a  "Porter  escape."  In  favour 
of  this  plan  it  may  be  set  down  that  it 
is  cheap,  easily  applied,  and  almost 
always  at  hand.  It  is  most  satisfactory 
in  doing  efficient  and  expeditious  work  in 
harvesting  honey  clear  of  bees,  and  I 
have  never  known  it  fail. 

Agriculhiral  Produce  Sate. — In  desider- 
ating a  prominent  printed  label  containing 
these  words,  it  was  not  suggested  that  its 
use  was  a  necessity,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  a  very  great  convenience  when  for- 
warding 'consignments  of  honey  with 
carriers.  Busy  railway  porters  so  rarely 
read  instructions,  often  indistinctly 
written  in  the  corners  of  an  otherwise  well- 
filled  label,  that  our  honey  is  frequently 
despatched  at  the  ordinary  full  parcel  rate, 
and  we  or  our  customers  mulcted  in  con- 
siderable sums.  A  prominent  label  would 
save  this.  That  is  all  I  meant.  Further, 
in  regard  to  the  carriage  of  honey  at  this 
reduced  rate,  I  give  the  following  official 
pronouncement  from  the  Superintendent  of 
our  northern  railway  :  — 

"  Honey  when  consigned  at  owner's  risk 
by  passenger  train  is  charged  under  the 
owner's  risk  scale  of  rates,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  half  the  ordinary  parcel 
rates,  delivery  included  within  the  free 
delivery  boundary,  where  there  is  a  carting 
staff.  The  reduced  rates  apply  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  but  the  signing  of 
a  '  risk-note '  is  an  indispensable  condition 
upon  which  the  rates  will  be  applied."  The 
Companies  intimate  that  honey  in  sections, 
packed  in  boxes,  is  only  accepted  at  owner's 
risk.  I  think  this  lucid  explanation  covers 
the  ground.  The  table  of  charges  enclosed 
with  above  is  very  reasonable,  and  some- 
what similar  to  those  lately  appearing  in 
JoTJiiNAL,  so  I  need  not  waste  space  in 
reproducing. 

The  Dying  Year. — Never  before,  perhaps, 
has  apiculture  been  in  such  high  favour ; 
never,  hitherto,  has  it  bulked  so  promi- 
nently in  public  notice  ;  never  have  bee- 
keepers been  more  enthusiastic ;  and, 
certainly,  never  have  they  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  getting  their  apiaries  into 
winter  quarters  in  finer  order  than  in  this 
year,  so  soon  to  be  numbered  with  the 
dead  past.  The  outlook  ahead  is  there- 
fore of  the  brightest,  but  whether  our  rosy 
forecasts  will  be  realised,  only  the  future 
can  tell.  I  will  conclude  my  last  contri- 
bution to  Vol.  32  by  wishing  all  readers 
the  compliments  of  the  season  and  a 
record  honey  year  in  1905. — D.  M.  M., 
Banff. 

"A    WELL-APPOINTED     COMMON- 
WEALTH." 

THE    THEORY    OF    EVOLUTION. 

[5723.1  If  the  arguments  Mr.  Farmer 
uses  in  his  comments  on  my  article  (5719, 
page  494)  satisfy  his  own  mind,  well  and 
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good.  They  do  not  enlighten  or  satisfy 
mine.  Further,  the  meaning  he  evidently 
attaches  to  the  word  "  evolution "  is  cer- 
tainly not  that  which  is  generally  under- 
stood by  the  term.  He  speaks  of  the  re- 
sults of  '■'  crossing "  as  the  produce  of 
evolution,  for  instance,  in  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  apple.  Would  lie  allow 
that  a  "mulatto"  was  produced  by  evolu- 
tion, or  a  "  Eurasian "  ?  If  not,  why 
not  ?  The  process,  so  far  as  Nature  is 
concerned,  is  identical.  He  airily  tells  us 
that  "  the  vast  number  of  varieties  of 
the  apple  have  been  evolved  from  the  al- 
most useless  wild  fruit  known  as  the  crab- 
apple."  This  is  assuming  what  needs  to 
be  proved.  It  is  all  very  well  saying 
"  These  are  facts  easily  proven  ;  "  what  I 
ask  for  is  the  proof,  and  not  merely  the 
assertion  And  so  in  regard  to  bees.  He 
says :  "  The  Italian  and  Carniolan  bees, 
no  doubt,  came  from  the  same  source  as 
our  English  bee."  Well,  they  may,  or 
they  may  not,  have  done  so.  His  assertion 
that  it  was  so  is  not  proof.  Mr.  Farmer's 
definition,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  ex- 
planation, of  the  "  theory  of  evolution  " 
is  that  it  means  "that  everything  was  not 
fashioned  exactly  as  it  exists  to-day,  but 
that  it  has  been  evolved,  or  developed,  tO' 
its  present  state."  No  one  will  take  ex- 
ception to  this  statement  if  properly  safe- 
guarded by  allowing  the  active  and  con- 
tinual agency  of  God  in  directing  the  evo- 
lution ;  and  this  is  just  what  so  many 
followers  of  Darwin  do  not  allow,  though 
the  wiser  of  them  are  beginning  to  recog- 
nise that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  against 
them,  and  they  are  more  and  more  being 
driven  towards  the  "  theory  "  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  in  regard  to  "origins,"  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Farmer  is  not  a  Darwinian.  He 
allows  that  the  Creator  did  "make  the 
apple,"  though  "not  perfect  to  begin 
with,"  he  says.  Well,  I  differ  with  him 
as  to  the  result  of  God's  handiwork.  I 
believe  it  was  perfect  until  the  "  curse " 
fell  upon  the  whole  creation,  and  that  its 
"  crab "  state  was  the  result  of  deteriora- 
tion, and  further  that  its  improvement  is 
a  partial  removal  of  the  curse  as  the  reward 
of  man's  labour  and  pains. 

I  maintain  that  Genesis  i.  gives  us  the 
true  account  of  the  "Origin  of  Species," 
and  that,  in  view  of  modern  "  science  "  ( ?), 
we  are  there  told  ten  times  over  that  God 
made  them  "  after  their  hind."  From  those 
original  stocks  varieties  have  been  deve- 
loped by  the  agency  of  the  Creator  acting 
either  directly  or  through  environment  and 
other  modifying  causes.  If  we  use  the 
term  "Nature"  as  a  "convenient  term  to 
include  everythiirg "  when  speaking  of 
operations  of  which  we  understand  so  little 
let  us  at  least,  when  we  begin  to  award 
praise,  not  lose  sight  of  the  One  to  Whom 


alone  any  praise  is  due.  "Laus  non 
Nature  sed  Deo!"— W.  H.,  Brilley,  Whit- 
ney-on-Wye,   December  16. 


EVOLUTION. 


"  A.     AVR1.L- APPOINTED    COMMONWEALTH." 

[5724.1  The  criticism  of  "D.  M.  M.'s" 
article,  headed  as  above,  by  your  correspon- 
dent "W.  H."  (5713,  page  484),  carries 
very  little  conviction  to  many  of  those  at- 
tached to  this  planet.  He  appears  to  for- 
get that  we  have  the  power  to  discern  the 
cause  of  things,  and  by  this  power  to  con- 
trol our  destiny  ;  for  exception  is  taken  to 
the  Darwinian  theories,  evolution  is  ig- 
nored entirely,  imagination  and  reason  in 
others  are  meted  with  contempt.  "  W.  H." 
cannot  agree  that  in  all  inquiries  we  must 
proceed  from,  the  known  to  the  unknown 
and  seek  the  explanation  of  such  remote 
matters  as  we  cannot  directly  experience 
by  the  help  of  others  close  at  hand,  of 
which  such  experience  is  possible.  In- 
deed, he  argues  the  reverse,  and  even 
ventures  an  hypothesis  :  "  The  instincts  of 
the  bee  are  God-given."  I  would  ask  : 
(1)  Is  the  bee's  propensity  to-  rob  "  God- 
given  "  ?  or  is  conscience  the  evolution  of 
experience?  (2)  Does  not  Nature  alter  the 
instincts  of  bees  exported  to  lands  where 
there  is  practically  a  honey  season  all  the 
year  round  ?  (3)  Is  it  not  by  hereditary 
instinct  that  the  most  prolific  queens  are 
obtained  from  our  strongest  stocks  ?  If 
bees  are  of  a  milder  disposition  when 
located  near  a  thorouglifare  than  when  not 
in  contact  with  man,  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  smoker  causes  a  certain  condition 
to  arise,  one  is  apt  to  ask — Why  is  this  ? 
Also,  why  is  it  that  the  quantity  of  nectar 
gathered  under  man's  guidance  is  in  excess 
of  that  without  his  interference?  Surely 
these  are  instincts  due  to  "  contact  with 
man  "  !  Has  the  bee  the  reasoning  faculty 
— inference  from  past  experience?  Their 
actions  prove  they  anticipate  the  presence 
in  objects"  of  characters  and  tendencies  to 
action,  as  yet  unperceived  from  signs  the 
presence  of  which  they  actually  cognise. 
This  is  the  guiding  of  conduct  by  a  fore- 
seeing preparation  for  the  future  due  to 
a  recollection  of  the  past.  But  we  do  not 
know  what  wisdom  or  skill  the  bees  are 
endowed  with  now,  much  less  go  back  to 
the  beginning.  We  do  not  know  that 
everything  made  was  "  very  good  "  to  the 
extent  that  a  part  of  everything  has 
evolved  something  very  bad  ;  that  is  why 
degeneracy  is  deplored,  and  is  met  by  the 
law  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest." 

Darwin's  theories  are,  I  think,  gene- 
rally accepted  by  men  of  learning  as  being 
true  in  principle  and  capable  of  proof. 
Can  "  W.  H."  say  the  same  of  his  theories  ? 
For  my  part  I  am  content  tO'  believe  in 
what  is  known  and  can  be  proved,  and  to 
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think  and  reason  for  myself.     I  send  name 
and  sign — T.  W.  S. ,  Lines. 

[We  have — after  some  revision — inserted 
the  above,  but  it  is  now  time  to  remind 
readers  that  theological  discussions  are  un- 
suitable for  publication  in  this  Journal, 
and  the  correspondence  must  therefore  now 
close  — Ens.] 


the  Committee  to  draft  the  Foul  Brood 
Bill.  He  was  no  doubt  placed  then  in 
a  position  to  bring  forward  the  views  of 
his  friends,  and  was  in  honour  bound  to 
do  so.  He  did  not  attend  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  November  24  ; 
nor  did  we  hear  that  he  had  sent  any 
written  statement  ol'  liis  objections  to  the 


A     CHRISTMAS     HONEY-CAKE. 


Most  readers  will  probably  remember 
the  description,  given  in  "  Homes  of  the 
Honey  Bee "  on  November  17,  of  the 
apiary  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Devon,  where 
bees  have  had  a  "  home  "  for  over  a  thou- 
sand years.     It  was,  therefore,  with  much 


The  "  cake "  seen  is  three  feet  high, 
and  its  form,  as  seen,  needs  no  descrip- 
tion from  us,  beyond  saying  that  it  was 
made  by.  Brother  Colomban,  the  Abbey 
apiar-ist,  who  is  not  only  a  capital  bee- 
keeper and  honey  producer,  but  makes  by 


A.    Unique   Ohiistmas  Honey- Cake. 


pleasure  that  we  received  a  photo  of  a 
Christmas  honey-cake  so  altogether  unique 
in  its  way  that  we  reproduce  it  on  this 
page,  as  appropriate  to  the  season,  and 
as  showing  the  venerable  Abbey  itself  in 
the  background. 


far  the  best  honey-cakes  we  ever  tasted. 
And  we  venture  to  say  that  our  opinion 
would  be  endorsed  by  every  one  who  has 
the  pleasure  of  partaking  of  the  "  cake " 
here  illustrated  when  it  is  cut  up  for 
eating,  as  we  expect  it  will  be. 


FOUL-BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

THE    VIEWS    or     LARGE    BEE-KEEPERS. 

[5725.1  When  reading  Mr.  W.  Woodley's 
"Notes  by  the  Way"  on  page  492  of  last 
week's  issue  I  could  not  refrain  from  the 
quotation  that  "  a  man's  foes  are  they  of 
his  own  household."  Mr.  Woodley,  as 
all  who  read  the  B.J.  are  aware,  was — by 
virtue  of  his  position  as  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Council  of  the  B.B.K.A. — at  the 
instance  of  a  large  majority  of  those  at- 
tending the  special  meeting  at  Jermyn 
Street  on  October  6,  elected  a  member  of 


work  in  hand  when  apologising  for  non- 
attendance.  Had  he  not  neglected  his 
plain  duty  the  Committee  would  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  information 
"  from  data  to  hand,"  respecting  the  wishes 
of  "  nearly  all  the  large  bee-keepers  and 
honey-producers  in  England,"  and  could 
have  acted  on  it.  But  there  is  still  time 
to  bring  it  before  us,  and  it  would  be 
gladly  received.  Surely  the  phrase 
"nearly  all,"  etc.,  is  a  very  wide  one;  it 
reminds  one  of  the  schoolboy  who  said  he 
had  seen  forty  thousand  black  cats  in  the 
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backyard,  and,  after  criticism,  reduced  his 
statement  to  "our  black  cat  and  another." 
I  am  sure  our  Editors  would  gladly  give 
room  in  your  columns  to  a  list  of,  say, 
one  hundred  only  of  the  names  of  bee- 
keepers of  twenty-five  stocks  and  upwards 
who  are  in  opposition  to  the  Act.  Mr. 
Woodley  is  also  unfortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  simile.  What  sane  medical  officer 
would  cast  aside  the  beneficent  Vaccina- 
tion Act  because  he  can  no  longer  compel 
the  conscientious  objector?  In  like  man- 
ner sane  bee-keepers  are  asking  the  pro- 
tection of  a  "permissive"  Act  towards 
which  Mr.  Woodley  is  playing  the  part  of 
conscientious  objector.  It  seems  altoge- 
ther to  have  escaped  his  notice  that  the 
whole  working  of  the  Act  vnll  turn  upon 
the  bye-laws  drawn  iip  by  the  county  coun- 
cils who  will  put  the  Act  in  force.  _  Mr. 
Woodley  will  be  doing  yeoman's  service  to 
bee-keeping  if  he  will  draw  up  a  set  of 
rules  embodying  liis  experience  of  what  an 
expert  should  do  in  visiting  (a)  an  apiary 
in  good  order,  (b)  an  apiary  containing 
disease ;  instead  of  wasting  his  ink  in 
vague  statementsT — T.  I.  Weston,  Vice- 
Chairman,  B.B.K.A.,  December  19. 


RE  FOUL  BROOD  AND  INSPECTION. 

[5726.]  Every  bee-keeper  in  the  land 
ought  to  wish  success  to  the  Bill,  providing 
only  that  the  owner  of  hives  is  not  sub- 
jected to  merely  prying  visits.  But  really 
I  think  no  apiarist  need  fear  a  visit  from 
the  inspector,  unless  he  has  some  fore- 
knowledge of  his  presence  being  necessary. 
Some  of  us  may  not  fear  the  disease  in 
the  least,  but  it  is  certainly  unpleasant  for 
the  expert  to'  have  careless  neighbours 
keeping  diseased  bees  around  him,  and  for 
the  uninitiated  it  is  disheartening  and 
absolutely  ruinous. — Samuel   Simmins. 


THE  PROPOSED  FOUL  BROOD  ACT. 
[5727.]  As  a  bee-keeper,  may  I  request 
information  on  the  following  points  from 
the  authors  of  the  proposed  Foul  Brood 
Act  ?  (1)  On  what  grounds  a  bee-keeper  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  is  subject  to 
penalties  for  selling  diseased  bees,  while 
the  importer  of  diseased  bees  from  abi'oad 
is  not  touched  by  the  proposed  Act  ?  (2)  Why 
it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  give  county 
councils  power  to  destroy  wild  bees  in 
houses,  trees,  etc.  ?  No  doubt  there  may 
be  good  reasons  for  omitting  clauses  deal- 
ing with  the  above,  but  I  think  that  the 
authors  of  the  proposed  Bill  should,  if 
they  wish  to  strengthen  their  hands  and 
get  county  councils  to  support  it,  take  bee- 
keepers into  their  confidence,  and  explain, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
Journal,  why  these  points  are  not  dealt 
■with.     As  a  gentleman  who  has  consider- 


able influence  in  this  district  remarked 
to  me  recently,  it  will  cost  the  county 
£150  a  year  to  carry  out  the  proposed  Act, 
and  it  will  be  money  wasted  if  it  remains 
legal  for  any  one  on  paying  5s.  to  intro- 
duce a  diseased  foreign  queen  into  the 
county. 

I  may  point  out  in  view  of  the  above, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  get  the  Act  passed, 
and  quite  another  to  get  county  councils 
to  put  it  into  force. 

Supposing  the  120  counties  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  spend  on  an  average 
£100  each  in  carrying  out  the  Act,  it 
means  £12,000  a  year  out  of  the  ratepayers' 
pockets,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that,  in 
the  face  of  this  large  sum,  there  should 
be  some  prospect  of  stamping  out  the  dis- 
ease, which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  at  pre- 
sent does  not  exist  under  the  proposed 
Bill.  I  send  name  and  sign — A  County 
Councillor,  Dumfriesshire,  December  15. 


OPPOSING     LEGISLATION. 

[5728.1  I  always  feel  uncomfortable 
about  a  person  who  swallows  anything  that 
may  be  offered,  on  the  lines  of  "  Shut  your 
eyes  and  open  your  mouth,  and  see  what 
I  will  send  you."  And  it  makes  me  even 
more  uncomfortable  to  find  a  man  in  Mr. 
Woodley's  position  and  circumstances 
taking  up  a  position  that  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  left  behind  in  childhood.  In- 
deed, the  closing  paragraph  of  his  letter 
might  be  paraphrased  thus  :  "I  have  always 
had  my  own  way,  and  I  always  will !  If  I 
cannot  do  as  I  like,  I  will  make  things  un- 
pleasant for  some  of  you,  and  will  get 
the  other  boys  to  help  me." 

In  making  the  clear  statement  that  he 
has  not  been  troubled  with  foul  brood  in 
his  apiaries,  Mr.  Woodley — in  effect — ad- 
mits that  his  knowledge  of  this  disease  is 
theoretical  only.  My  own  knowledge  and 
experience,  too,  is  unfortunately  of  the 
practical  kind,  and  I  ask  if  Mr.  W.  Wood- 
ley  will  still  refuse  to  have  his  liberty 
interfered  with,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
may  be  to  others  ?  I  can  tell  Mr.  W(k)d- 
ley  that  if  he  at  some  future  time  should 
have  an  outbreak  of  foul  brood  within  a 
mile  of  liis  apiary  of  the  virulent  type 
that  we  have  had  here,  the  disease  would 
in  one  season  play  havoc  with  and  greatly 
reduce  the  hundred  stocks  that  he  appears 
fearless  of  being  able  to  make  disease-proof 
against  foul  brood. 

Mr.  Woodley  again  refers  to  the  possi- 
bility of  bee-pest  being  spread  by  experts. 
On  this  point  I  would  only  say  one  of  my 
reasons  for  welcoming  legislation  is  that 
all  concerned  would  be  made  tO'  feel  their 
responsibility,  and  the  expert  would  no 
doubt  forfeit  his  certificate  if  reported  for 
negligence. — W.  Lovedat,  Hatfield  Heath, 
Harlow. 
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BEE-KEEPING    STATISTICS. 

f5729.'l  Mr.  Woodley,  in  "  Notes  by  the 
Way"  (p.  452),  calls  on  me  to  withdraw 
a  statement,  as  reported  in  B.B.J,  of  Oc- 
tober 27  (p.  423),  regarding  the  action  of 
the  Berks.  B.K.A.  Sorry  I  cannot  oblige. 
I  am  well  aware  of  what  was  done  in  the 
matter  referred  to,  and  my  remarks  at 
the  conference  were  in  accordance  with 
fact ;  but,  whilst  the  abbreviated  report 
somewhat  misinterprets  what  I  did  say, 
still,  I  do  not  think  it  bears  the  construc- 
tion Mr.  Woodley  has  chosen  to  put  upon 
it.  I  said  that  "  the  statistics  then  ob- 
tained were  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  that  to  get  reliable  statistics  entails  a 
cost  which  the  value  of  the  acquired  facts 
does  not'  justify." 

Whilst  Mr.  Woodley  has  been  earning 
his  bread  and  butter  by  staying  at  home 
and  producing  honey  to  spread  on  the 
"  staff  of  life  "  of  others,  I  have  been  earn- 
ing mine  by  getting  about  the  country 
and,  inter  alia,  compiling  statistics,  and 
proving  the  unreliability  of  those  gathered 
in  the  manner  he  indicates.  Information 
gathered  in  the  village  school  is  useful 
as  a  rough  basis  to  work  on,  but  I  have 
long  ceased  to  regard  data  so  obtained, 
or  obtained  by  hearsay,  other  than  as  of 
very  dubious  value  for  the  compilation  of 
returns  which  are  required  to  be  more 
than  very,  very  approximate.  Further 
comment  will  perhaps  be  needless  when  it 
is  said  that  the  Council  of  the  Berks. 
B.K.A.  (on  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
serving  along  with  Mr.  Woodley)  has  not 
thought  fit  to  repeat  the  experiment. — 
H.  Edwakds,  Sunningdale,  Ascot, 

PASSING   THOUGHTS   ON    "THE 
BEES." 

[5730.]  Winter  now  being  here  in  grim 
reality,  the  best  thing  for  all  bee-men 
is  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  greener  fields 
and  summer  days.  Thinking  that  possibly 
you  might  find  these  notes  and  thoughts  of 
sufficient  interest  to  place  before  your 
readers,  I  have  ventured  to  send  them  on. 
If  you  do  not — well,  Messrs.  Editors,  there 
is  the  ever-ready  w.p.b.,  and  we  shall 
still  be  friends  if  they  arrive  there. 

Queen  Bearing. — "  Swarthmore  "  and 
"  Doolittle  "  Methods. — I  have  been  experi- 
menting with  these  during  the  past 
season,  and  must  say  that,  tinder  proper 
conditions  and  with  requisite  care,  splen- 
did cells  may  be  raised  in  supers  by  either 
method.  I  have  used  both  the  "  Swarth- 
more "  cups  and  the  "  Doolittle  "  dipped 
cells,  and  while  the  results  seem  to  be 
about  equal,  I  think  my  bees  had  a  slight 
preference  for  the  dipped  cells.  Each 
method,  however,  has  its  own  particular 
advantages. 

My  usual  custom  has  been  to  confine  the 


bees  from  about  four  frames  in  a  venti- 
lated box,  giving  them  the  larvae  after  a 
lapse  of  about  six  hours.  Twelve  hours 
later  the  started  cells  were  placed  between 
brood  frames  in  supers,  and  over  excluder 
zinc.  This  seems,  and  no  doubt  is,  very- 
simple  ;  but  it  is  surprising  what  a  slight 
error  will  cause  utter  failure.  My  first  at- 
tempt gave  me  one  cell  out  of  twelve  cups, 
and  I  shudder  to  think  how  long  the  cell- 
grafting  took  me.  My  last  trial  gave  me 
ten  splendid  cells  from  twelve  cups,  and 
from  first  to  last  the  time  occupied  was 
ten  minutes!  It  is  practice  makes  per- 
fect in  this  work.  Our  failures  are 
branded  in  the  mind,  for  one  usually  has 
to  pay  for  each. 

As  a  hint  or  two  for  anyone  who  wishes 
to  try  these  methods  I  would  say :  (a) 
The  super  must  be  packed  with  bees  and 
the  cells  placed  between  brood  frames 
raised  from  the  body-box  ;  (b)  There  must 
be  a  light  flow  of  honey  or  you  must  feed. 
Fail  to  do  this  and  your  cells  will  vanish. 

Taking  Bees  to  Heather. — Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  more  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
this  important  honey  harvest.  I  mean  by 
those  located  some  distance  from  the 
heather.  We  hear  of  our  Scotch  and 
North  of  England  friends  associating  for 
the  purpose,  chartering  vans  from  the 
railway  companies,  and,  in  addition  to 
having  an  enjoyable  trip,  securing  suffi- 
cient honey  at  least  to  pay  expenses.  Are 
we  less  enterprising  than  they,  or  what? 

Foul  Brood. — With  regard  to  this,  your 
contributor,  "  D.  M.  M.,"  in  effect  says  :  — 
What  bee-keeper  will  assert  that  a  diseased 
stock,  which  has  been  condemned,  is  worth 
anything  ?  For  myself,  I  say,  pay.  Pay  by 
all  means,  if  by  doing  so  you  can  get  an  Act 
passed  which  will  compel  obstinate  bee- 
keepers (save  the  mark!)  to  keep  their 
house  in  order  and  prevent  them  from 
being  a  standing  menace  to  their  neigh- 
bours. After  all,  it  seems  to  me  much  the 
same  thing  as  paying  a  smallpox  patient 
to  grant  the  favour  of  allowing  you  to  cure 
him !  I  send  name  for  reference  and 
sign — John  o'  Gaunt,  Leicester. . 


BEE  NOTES   FROM   HAMPSHIRE. 

[5731.'!  I  am  sending  a  packet  of 
"  Chapman  Honey  Plant "  seed  to  help 
in  filling  the  envelopes  of  applicants.  But 
for  the  boisterous  weather  of  late,  which 
has  beaten  it  out  of  the  pods,  you  might 
have  had  a  gallon  of  seed,  as  on  some 
waste  land  near  by  I  have  had  the  plants 
growing  like  a  copse.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  tO'  send  a  few  young  plants  for 
blooming  next  summer  to  any  bee-keeper 
wishing  for  same  on  the  latter  paying  car- 
riage. 

My  bees  (50  stocks)  came  through  the 
winter    of    1903    in    perfect    condition.    I 
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always  pack  them  down  with  20  to  25  lb. 
of  food  (gathered  by  the  bees  whenever 
possible)  in  brood-chambers.  This  has 
been  a  very  poor  honey  season  in  our  part 
of  Hants,  my  average  take  of  surplus 
being  only  about  20  lb.  per  hive.  Every 
one,  however,  is  hoping  for  better  luck  in 
1905.  But  as  we  cannot  have  eve.rything 
our  way,  we  must  be  content  that  it  is 
no  worse,  or  we  might  become  quite  thank- 
less. 

Foul  brood  I  am  not  troubled  with, 
thanks  to  keeping  my  hives  dry,  well  venti- 
lated, and  regular  "spring  cleaning."  I 
find  that  all  stocks  left  with  shallow- 
frame  racks  on  during  winter  come  out 
far  the  best  in  spring,  and  I  offer  this 
hint  to  all  brother  bee-keepers  who  have 
not  yet  tried  this  plan.  Wishing  all  the 
compliments  of  the  season  to  Editors  and 
readers,  and  a  good  honey-year  in  1905 
— F.  MowEK,  St.  Cross,  Winchester,  De- 
cember 13. 

CONTROL     OF     MATING. 

[5732.1  Can  Mr.  W.  Loveday  or  any 
other  experienced  bee-keeper  tell  me  how 
to  control  mating  by  selecti-d  drones?  My 
own  (ixpevicnco  is  that  drones  and  queens 
fly  a  long  way,  and  queens  of  one  apiary 
are  mated  with  drones  from  another. 
p]vt'n  in  September  last  I  had  several  Ita- 
lian queens  mated,  and  not  one  of  them 
pure,  although  I  had  an  Italian  stock 
teeming  with  drones  at  the  time,  and  no 
other  drones  of  my  own  stocks  left  alive, 
so  that  by  some  means  they  found  native 
drones  to  mate  with.  I  raised  several 
batches  of  queens  last  summer,  both  Ita- 
lian and  natives,  when  none  of  the  latter 
were  flying,  but  all  the  Italian  queens 
mated  with  native  drones.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  few  of  the  native  queens  mated 
with  Italian  drones,  but  the  majority  of 
them  found  drones  of  their  own  variety 
to  mat©  with.  The  nearest  bees  to  mine 
are  located   about  two  miles  away. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  mating  cannot 
be  controlled,  but  should  like  to^  know 
how.  The  best  strain  of  bees  I  can  get  is  a 
cross  between  Italians  and  natives.  They 
far  outstrip  either  kind  in  a  pure  state, 
being  more  vigorous,  and  to  my  mind 
better  disease-resisters.  I  send  my  name 
and  sign — Novice,  Glos.,  December  19. 


"OWNER'S     RISK." 

A  LEGAL  DEFINITION. 

[5733.]  Respecting  Mr.  H.  Newman's 
query  (3620,  page  479)  as  to  the  legal  de- 
finition of  "  Owner's  Risk,"  perhaps  the 
following  extract  from  J.  W.  Gray's 
"  Brief  Digest  of  Law "  in  his  Railway 
Rates  book  will  help  to  make  the  matter 
clear.  In  the  case  of  "  Robinson  v.  Great 
Western   Railway "    it  was  decided  :    "  A 


contract  to  carry  '  at  the  owner's  risk ' 
(apart  from  other  special  conditions)  ex- 
empts the  company  from  the  ordinary 
risks  of  conveyance  over  the  railway,  but 
not  from  liability  for  negligence,  delay  in 
delivery,  etc." — iD.  R.  Grimshaw,  Manston 
Apiary,  Cross  Gates,  Leeds. 


A  BEE-NOTE  FROM  RUTLAND. 
[5734.]  To-day  being  beautifully  fine  and 
mild,  the  bees  were  having  a  wholesome 
cleansing-flight,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  have  seen  the  blue-tits  very  actively  at 
work  decreasing  the  bee-population.  I 
think  that  letter  of  Mr.  Woodley  (5716, 
page  492)  in  last  issue  explains  the  views 
of  a  good  many  bee-keepers.  There  are 
scores  of  old  skeppists  who  have  never 
heard  of  the  proposed  Foul  Brood  Bill, 
and  a  goodly  number  that  have  never  even 
heard  of  foul  brood.  In  some  districts 
there  are  as  many  colonies  of  bees  in  old 
trees  and  roofs  of  houses  as  there  are  in 
hives  ;  so  what  would  be  the  good  of  a 
Foul  Brood  Bill  in  such  districts  unless  as 
affording  a  nice  job  for  the  experts.  I 
send  name  and  sign  W.  A.,  Uppingham, 
Decciulwr  18. 


REVIEWS. 

Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black,  London,  pub- 
lishers,  have  sent  us  for  review  : 

TT7io's  TT^io  for  1905.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.— 
This  well-known  reference  book  contains 
over  17,000  biographies,  and  in  addition  to 
being  a  valuable  record  of  the  lives  of  pro- 
minent men  and  women  of  the  day,  is 
fall  of  valuable  information  indispensable 
to  both  the  business  and  literary  man  and 
woman.  Tlie  work  has  grown  since  last 
year  and  96  extra  pages  have  been  added, 
and  there  are  few  books  whicli  have  so 
much  useful  information  crammed  into 
1796  pages  as  this  one.  It  is  certainly  the 
cheapest  and  most  useful  book  of  the 
kind  published,  and  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  recommending  it.  We  should  cer- 
tainly feel  at  a  loss  without  it. 

TFAo's  Who  Year-booh,  1905.  Price  Is.— 
To  all  who  possess  Who's  Who  this  year- 
book is  indispensable.  It  includes  the 
tables  which  formerly  appeared  in  that 
book,  and  which  were  crowded  out  by  the 
increasing  number  of  biographies.  It  con- 
tains all  that  any  one  ordinarily  wants  of 
information  such  as  is  found  in  expensive 
publications,  as  well  as  original  tables 
appearing  nowhere  else.  Among  the  con- 
tents are  tables  of  pseudonyms,  peculiarly 
pronounced  proper  names,  societies,  Am- 
bassadors and  Ministers,  Government 
officials,  Press,  etc.  A  new  feature  is  the 
addition  of  tables  of  leading  London  spe- 
cialists, and  of  great  London  preachers  of 
all  denominations. 
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The  Englishwoman's  Year-hook  and  Direc- 
tory, 1905.  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  —  This  is 
another  of  Messrs.  Black's  useful  publica- 
tions, and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation and  progress  of  womankind.  Many- 
busy  women  have  had  their  work  lightened 
by  the  possession  of  tliis  handy  book  of 
reference,  and  the  highest  praise  is  due 
to  Miss  Emily  Janes,  the  organising  secre- 
tary to  the  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
the  great  care  with  which  she  has  com- 
piled this  work.  One  has  simply  to  turn 
to  its  pages  to  learn  what  Englishwomen 
are  thinking  and  doing  in  regard  to  sub- 
jects that  are  interesting  the  world  gene- 
rally. _  Those  interested  in  bee-keeping 
will  find  that  this  is  taught  at  Swanley 
Horticultural  College,  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Gardening  for  Women,  and  Lady 
Warwick  College.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  we  find  education  and  professions, 
industrial,  medicine,  science,  literature, 
art,  and  many  others.  Every  woman  wish- 
ing to  prepare  for  earning  a  living  or 
selecting  an  occupation  would  certainly  do 
well  to  study  this  book. 


^mm  m&  ^i^lm. 


[3632.]  Giving  Candy  in  Winter. — When 
I  covered  up  my  only  stock  of  bees  this 
autumn,  the  hive  contained  six  frames 
nearly  full  of  what  I  took  to  be  honey, 
but  from  careful  perusal  of  your  paper  I 
have  doubts  of  its  being  altogether  such. 
I  therefore  ask  :  1.  How  can  I  insert  candy 
without  chilling  bees,  as  their  outer  cover- 
ing at  present  is  abag  of  cork-dust,  which 
seems  (as  far  as  I  can  tell  without  lifting) 
■waxed  down  to  the  frames?  2.  Also,  is 
it  essential  to  have  a  way  for  bees  on  top 
of  frames  under  the  covering?  I  send 
name  and  sign- — Novice,  Coventry,  Decem- 
ber 14. 

Reply. — After  preparing  a  good-sized 
cake  (say,  2  lb.)  of  soft  candy,  and  px'ess- 
ing  it  into  mound-shape — i.e.,  raised  in 
centre  and  thin  all  round  the  edges, 
choose  a  warm  day  and  lift  off  the  bag 
of  cork-dust,  then  place  candy  right  over 
the  cluster  of  bees.  Replace  the  bag  as 
soon  as  possible,  using  a  little  smoke  if 
needed,  to  drive  the  bees  down,  and  cover 
all  up  warm  and  close.  2.  Not  in  your 
case ;  the  bees  will  make  a  passage-way 
for  themselves  as  candy  is  consumed. 

[3633.1  Bees  Short  of  Stores.— Finding 
Queens. — May  I  ask  the  favour  of  a  reply 
to  the  following  queries?  1.  As  I  was 
away  during  the  summer  I  employed  a  man 


to  take  the  honey  from  my  hives,  and  on 
a  recent  examination  I  find  there  is  not 
enough  food  left  to  last  the  bees  through 
the  winter.  Can  I  continue  feeding  with 
candy  indefinitely?  2.  I  find  that  the 
combs  in  the  centre  of  one  hive  have 
broken  away  from  the  frames,  and  are 
lying  in  a  mass  on  the  floor-board.  Should 
I  remove  this  now  and  give  fresh  combs 
already  drawn  out,  or  wait  until  warmer 
weather?  (There  do  not  appear  to  be 
more  bees  than  would  cover  three  frames.) 
3.  How  is  a  novice  to  set  to  work  to  find 
the  queen-bee  when  a  suitable  opportunity 
occurs  ?  I  send  name,  etc. ,  and  sign — 
Inexperienced,  Borstal,  Rochester,  De- 
cember 17. 

Reply. — There  is  no  alternative  if  food 
is  short ;  but  the  candy  must  be  well 
made,  and  given  in  good-sized  cakes 
weighing  about  2  lb.  2.  The  sooner  the 
broken  comb  is  removed  the  better,  when 
a  warm  day  comes  round.  No  need,  how- 
ever, to  replace  the  broken  comb  when 
there  are  no  bees  to  cover  it.  3.  Full 
directions  for  finding  queens  in  hives  are 
given  in  "Guide  Book"  (page  129). 


^chm  fpm  tk  liws. 


Bomford,  Essex,  December  16. — To-day 
there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  temperature  here, 
the  mercury  at  noon  having  reached  57  deg. 
in  the  shade.  A  beautiful  spell  of  sun- 
shine of  two  or  three  hours'  duration 
brought  the  bees  out  in  grand  style ;  the 
first  flight  since  December  1.  Opportunity 
was  therefore  taken  to  raise  hive  roofs  and 
withdraw  entrance  slides,  a  thorough  air- 
ing of  hives  being  considered  quite  essen- 
tial at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Referring  to  the  past  bad  season  in  Es- 
sex, I  have  just  heard  from  a  bee-keeper 
in  the  Ongar  district  who  states  that  1904 
was  the  worst  year  he  has  ever  experienced 
in  his  ten  years  of  bee-keeping.  Only 
90  lb.  of  honey  from  eight  stocks,  and, 
worse  than  all,  foul  brood  in  two  lots ! 
The  outbreak  (which  has  been  traced  to  a 
driven  lot  of  1903)  resulted,  after  eveiy 
effort  had  been  made  to  effect  a  cure,  in 
the  destruction  of  both  the  affected  lots 
of  bees  and  combs.  This  incident  is  rather 
disquieting  to  purchasers  of  driven  bees, 
and  particularly  to  those  who,  like  the  per- 
son above,  always  take  the  trouble  to  medi- 
cate regularly,  and  exercise  the  most  scru- 
pulous care  in  general  cleanliness. — 
R.  J.  T. 

Maidstone,  Kent,  December  14. — Though 
not  well  situated  as  regards  bee-forage,  I 
have  a  couple  of  frame-hives  this  year  for 
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a  start.  One  is  stocked  with  a  May  swarm, 
the  other  with  two  lots  of  driven  bees 
united.  I  have  also  a  copy  of  Cowan's 
"  Guide  Book,"  and  followed  instructions 
contained  therein  most  successfully^  wp  to 
the  present  time.  Will  let  you  know 
next  season's  result  when  the  time  comes. 
With  the  season's  greetings  to  our  Editors 
and  readers— H.  Howes. 

Hatfield  Heath,  Harlow,  Essex,  Decem- 
ber 19. — It  is  both  useful  and  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  the  trees  and 
plants  watch  and  wait,  as  it  were,  for 
opportunities,  for  development,  though  the 
energies  of  these  things,  like  those  of 
bees  and  of  men,  are  liable  to  be  nipped 
in  the  bud.  I  saw  yesterday  a  gooseberry 
tree  that  has  already  unfolded  young 
leaves  on  the  sunny  side,  and  a  neio^hbour 
pointed  out  that  the  little  gooseberaoa 
could  be  plainly  seen  among  the  le'ivo=. 
Violets  are  j)lentiful  on  the  plants  on 
warm  borders.  Some  good  *ru3scs  of 
flowers  of  the  polyanthus  are. also  to  be 
found,  while  the  strong  growths  from  the 
crocus  bulbs,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dangling  hazel  catkins,  along 
with  many  branches  of  the  palm-willow, 
clothed  with  plump  brown-coated  buds,  are 
evidences  that,  like  the  bees,  and  for  the 
bees,  these  are  only  waiting  for  oppor- 
tunities    to     fulfil     their     mission. — Wm. 

LOVEDAY. 


PRESS  CUTTINGS. 

LOVEES'   OBDEAL. 

Suitors  for  the  hands  of  the  fair  country 
maidens  of  Lower  Austria  are  subjected 
t'J  a  curious  ordeal.  Before  he  is  accepted 
a  young  man  has  to  stand  open-mouthed 
near  a  hive  of  bees.  If  the  bees  are  not 
attracted  by  his  breath  he  is  accepted  as 
being  no  drinker. — Daily  Express. 


Notices  to  Correspondents  <£  Inquirers. 


Letters  or  queries  asking  /or  addresses  of  manufae 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  bt 
purchased,  or  replies  giving  such  information  can  only 
be  inserted  as  advertisements.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good  of  bee-keepers,  and  not  for  advertisements.  We 
wish  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  it 
necessary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advana  of  the  date  oj 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  be  replied  to  in  the  issue  im- 
mediately following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 


*  The  "  Yellow  Flower."— Kv.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Holjrwood,  Belfast,  kindly  .  sends 
the  following  note  regarding  the  above : 
"Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hooker  in  B.B.J,  of  November  24  (page 
463),  on  what  is  known  in  America  as 
the  'Yellow  Flower,'  in  the  'Flora  of 
N.E.   of  Ireland'  I  find  the  following, 


which  I  take  to  be  the  plant  mentioned  : 
'Bidens,  Linn.,  Bur  Marigold,  B.  tri- 
partita grows  in  boggy  places  and 
ditches  (rather  rare)  ;  B.  cernua,  marshy 
places,  but  not  rare.' "  We  may  add 
a  line  to  the  above  to  say,  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening — to  which  we  have 
referred — describes  B.  tripartiti,  and 
also  15.  cernua,  as  "natives  of  Britain," 
and,  while  thriving  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  most  of  the  species  (Bidens) 
are  of  no  merit  as  garden  flowers.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bidens 
(two-tooth)  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hooker  is  of  a  different  species  to  both 
the  above-named  ones.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  be  the  "  B.  chrysan- 
themoides." 

J.  M.  Hooker  (Philadelphia).— T/ic  "  Yel- 
low Flower." — We  are  obliged  for  noting 
printer's  error  on  page  463,  and,  as  will 
he  seen  in  above  reply  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hamilton,  the  error  has  been  corrected. 

A.  E.  T.  M.  (Redhill).— Picture  Post- 
cai'ds. — We  rather  think  that  the  nume- 
rous pliotograpliic  printers  who  under- 
take "  copying  "  work  at  low  rates  will 
remove  any  diflficulty  such  as  you  sup- 
pose is  felt  with  regard  to  picture  post- 
cards. Much  obliged  for  specimens, 
which  are  very  well  done,  and  we  will 
keep  list  of  prices  by  us. 

South  Devcn  (Devonport). — Bee-candy. — 
Your  sample  is  fair4y  gooii  on  most 
points,  but  it  appears  a  little  underdone, 
and  has  not  been  kept  stirred  long 
enough  (after  removal  from  fire)  to  give 
it  the  smooth,  "  buttery  "  grain  so  desir- 
able in  soft  candy. 

John  Wilce  (Ruardean,  Glos.). — Experts' 
Certificates. — ^Members  of  county  asso- 
ciations must  apply  for  particulars  re- 
garding the  above  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of 
their  B.K.A. ,  and  non-members  to  Mr. 
E.  H.  Young,  Sec.  B.B.K.A.,  12,  Hano- 
ver-square, London. 

A.  C.  Lew  (Maldon). — Photos  of  Apiaries. 
— Kindly  send  both  photos  (for  choice), 
and,  if  suitable,  we  will  be  very  pleased 
to  include  the  best  in  our  bee-garden 
pictures.  Many  thanks  for  appreciation 
and  good  wishes,  which  are  cordially  re- 
ciprocated. 

T.  E.  Hartshorne  (Salop). — Bee-candy. — 
While  thanking  you  for  the  offer  of  help 
to  readers  with  regard  to  making  candy, 
it  is  preferable  that  information  sought 
by  readers,  beyond  what  is  given  in 
"  Guide  Book,"  should  come,  in  the 
usual  way,  from  ourselves,  and  for  which 
we  beconie  responsible. 

*j^*  Several   Letters  and  Queries   are  un- 
avoidably held  over  tilll.  next  week  for  lack  of 
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FOUL  BROOD  LEGISLATION. 

The  notification — mentioned  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  B.B.K.A.  meeting — 
that  Mr.  Geo.  M.  fcsaunders  lias  resigned 
his  seat  on  the  Committee,  and  has  ap- 
parently resolved  to  take  independent 
action,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  VVe  say 
this  advisedly,  because  if  Mr.  Saunders 
imagines  that  any  course  of  action  he  may 
take — based  on  direct  hostility  to  that  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
proposed  Foul  J3rood  Bill — can  result 
other  than  disastrously  to  the  cause  he 
claims  to  be  so  anxious  to  serve,  we  fear 
he  will  be  woefully  disappointed.  That 
any  level-headed  man,  possessing  ordinary 
business  tact,  will  fail  to  see  this  after 
perusing  the  recent  circulars  which  Mr. 
Saunders  is  so  industriously  sending  out 
broadcast,  we  fail  to  believe,  if  those  who 
read  them  will  trouble  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  proved  facts  of  the  case, 
as  shown  recently  in  our  columns. 

Where  is  the  good,  we  ask,  of  further 
discussion  with  one  who  misconstrues 
everything  that  is  said,  and  puts  a  false 
construction  on  all  that  is  done  by  the 
Committee  in  order  to  serve  his  own  ends  ? 

Not  only  sO',  but  Mr.  Saunders  con- 
tinuously persists  in  reading  into  the  com- 
munications between  the  Committee  and 
himself  things  neither  said  nor  even 
thought  of.  Without  knowing  how  many 
more  circulars  are  to  follow  "  No.  5 " — • 
which  latter  the  Committee  have  refused 
to  recognise — we  venture  to  say  that  a 
perusal  of  Nos.  6  and  7  (before  us  as  we 
write)  will  convince  any  sane  man  pos- 
sessing a  modicum  of  business  tact,  that 
Mr.  Saunders  is  either  "  riding  for  a  fall  " 
and  wishes  to  put  the  onus  of  failure  on 
otlier  shoulders  than  his  own,  or  he  must 
take  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  be 
like  so  many  children  possessing  neither 
business  experience  nor  ordinary  common 
sense. 

We  must  also  say  a  word  on  another 
side  of  the  question — viz.,  the  persistent 
way  in  which  Mr.  Saunders  mixes  up  onr 
own  views  as  Editors  with  those  of  the 
Committee.  On  this  point  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  our  personal  opinions 
as  Editors  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  the  B.B.K.A.  as 
those  of  any  other  member  of  the  Council, 
including  Mr.  Saunders  himself. 

The  circulars  before  us  (Nos.  6  and  7) 
we  consider  beneath  notice,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  innuendoes'  and  gross  personali- 
ties applied  to  ourselves ;  but  when  the 
B.B.K.A.  and  its  Chairman  are  assailed 
the  case  is  different,  and  to  our  mind  it 
is  quite  time  the  issue  of  such  circulars 
was  stopped. 


We  trust,  therefore,  that,  the  respective 
Executive  committees  of  aii  County  Asso- 
ciations to  wliom  these  missives  are  sent 
will  take  prompt  action,  and  at  the  earnest 
opi^urtuiiity  express  tJieir  opinion  with 
regard  thereto,  and  say  if  tliey  approve  of 
llieir  subscriptions  being  used  in  mis  way. 

ine  question  at  issue  is  whetiier  tne 
Coiiiniittee  clioseii  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
posed Foul  lirood  liill  is  or  is  not  to  be 
supported  by  tliose  by  whom  it  was  ap- 
pointed, ana  this  is  obviously  a  matter 
winch  it  sliould  not  take  long  to  decide  in 
the.  alhrmative. 


In  penning  the  final  words  of  our  thirty- 
second  volume  we  put  aside  the  vexed 
question  of  bee-politics  and  turn  for  a 
moment  to  a  more  pleasant  theme,  by 
heartily  and  sincerely  wishing  that  the 
coining  year  may  be  a  happ*y  and  pros- 
perous one  for  Bee  Journal  readers,  no 
matter  how  widely  our  opinions  may  differ. 

The  Editors. 


BEITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Tlie  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  at  105,  Jermyn-street,  S.W.,  on  Wed- 
nesday, 21st  inst.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan  oc- 
cupying the  chair.  There  was  also  present 
Dr.  Elliot,  Messrs.  W.  Broughton  Carr, 
W.  F.  Reid,  E.  D.  Till,  T.  I.  Weston,  and 
the  Secretary.  Letters  explaining  enforced 
absence  were  read  from  Colonel  Walker, 
Messrs.  R. '  Godson,  W.  H.  Harris,  H. 
Jonas,  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  and  W.  Woodley. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Two  new  members  were  elected — viz., 
Mr  Geo.  Colley,  Wiggenhall  Cottage,  Wat- 
ford ;  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Hitchcock,  Cove, 
Famborough,  Hants. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  ex- 
amination of  accounts  to  date,  and  brought 
forward  a  list  of  payments  iiecommended. 
The  report  was  approved. 

The  report  of  examiners  of  papers  writ- 
ten by  thirty-six  candidates  for  second- 
class  certificates  was  received,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  grant  certificates  to  Nos.  4,  6, 
11,  18,  22,  25,  28,  35,  and  36.  _  Decision 
in  regard  to  Nos.  13,  15,  and  29  is  in  abey- 
ance. The  others,  unfortunately,  fail  for 
various  reasons. 

The  prize  schedule  for  the  R.A.S.E. 
Show  was  provisionally  drawn  up,  in  the 
expectation  that  the  exliibition  may  be 
held  as  usual  in  1905  at  Park  Royal. 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Reid  presented  a 
very  interesting  report  as  representative 
of  the  Association  at  the  Congress  of  Bee- 
keepers at  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  for 
which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  him.  It  was  furtlier  decided  to  ask  the 
Editors  of  the  B.B.J,  to  print  the  report 
in  full  in  an  early  issue  of  their  paper. 
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A  meeting  of  tke  Foul  Brood  Legislation 
Committee  followed.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Saunders  resigning  his 
seat  on  the  Committee,  and  declining  to 
furnish  the/  correspondence  asked  for  by 
the  latter  on  the  ground  that  the  letters 
in  question  were  not  sent  to  liim  for  such 
a  purpose.  Additional  circular  lett,ers 
being  issued  by  Mr.  Saunders,  independ- 
ently of  the  Committee  were  also  placed  be- 
fore the  meeting.  The  Committee  are, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  opening 
up  correspondence  in  a  number  of  counties, 
as  if  no  previous  communications  had 
taken  place  on  the  subject,  and  thus  un- 
necessary trouble  and  delay  may  be  occa- 
sioned. 

A  number  of  replies  from  County  Asso- 
ciations were  received  and  dealt  with,  and 
the  Committee  are  hopingi  for  fuller  re- 
turns at  theit  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
on  January  12. 


€oxmpnkut 


T7i«  EiiUrt  do  not  hold  t7i«m««I««*  r«tp«HtibI«  for  (K« 
r-pinions  ••preued  by  cerr««p»nd«ntf.  So  nott««  ^bM 
be  laktn  of  imonymout  eorMMM%eation$,  and  eorro- 
Myoiidtit$  art  requested  to  writ*  on  one  nd*  of  tK«  papor 
only  and  9av<  their  rtol  naiiMf  smd  addretoeo,  not  necoo- 
turilyfor  publication,  but  m  a  fvarantee  of  good  faitK 
lUnArationM  ghould  he  drawn  on  teparate  pioeoi  of  papor. 
We  do  not  widertake  to  ratitrn  r«j«ct«d  eommunicatioiu. 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAY. 
[5735.]  The  foul  brood  question  still 
fills  the  pages  of  our  B.B.J.,  and  we  get 
many  views  from  different  standpoints. 
I  myself,  along  witli  many  others,  consider 
til  at  a  Foul  Brood  Bill  would  be  unwork- 
able, will  be  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  bee-keeping,  and  will  fail  (if  ever 
carried)  to  cure  or  eradicate  foul  brood. 
In  fact,  we  go  further  and  say  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  experts  with  compulsory 
powers  will  spread  the  disease  far  and  wide 
in  districts  now  free  from  foul  brood. 
Mr.  Weston  (on  page  506)  may  try  to  be- 
little my  correspondents  to  the  proverbial 
"  our  cat  and  another,"  but  I  can  assure 
him  and  others  that  I  have,  while  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bill  hais  been  rife  in  the 
B.B.J. ,  received  a  large  number  of  letters 
and  references  to  same  made  by  bee- 
keepers, and  I  am  hoping  to  get  many 
more,  so  that  we  objectors  also  may  ap- 
proach the  "  Board  of  Agriculture "  and 
the  County  Councils  with  our  view  of  the 
"  Bee-pest  Bill."  Mr.  Weston  refers  to 
vaccination  (I  am  not  a  "  conscientious 
objector),  but  I  only  used  the  simile  in 
order  to  ishow  the  uselessness  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  as  drafted,  because  of  leaving 
out  stray  swarms  located  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  etc.  Anyway,  as  a  "cure  for  foul 
brood,"  I  assert  it  will  fail  utterly. 


When  writing  my  "notes"  on  page  492 
I  should  perhaps  have  said  many  of  the 
large  bee-keepers,  and  not  "  nearly  all '' 
(vide  advertisement  on  page  v.  this  week). 
I  have  had  no  exj^erience  of  experts'  visits 
or  the  work  tliey  do.  My  knowledge  of 
the  train  of  disease  they  leave  behind 
in  visiting  and  experting  apiaries  is  gained 
from  others  whO'  rue  the  day  they  allowed 
an  expert  inside  their  apiaries.  Therefore, 
to  those  who  are  the  owners  of  healthy 
apiaries,  I  say,  take  note  of  this. 

Our  friend  the  county  councillor — who 
writes  on  page  506 — has  put  the  cost  of 
administering  the  Act  at,  a  very  low 
figure  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  experts 
at  an  average  of  £100  a^  year.  I  estimate 
that  it  would  cost  our  Berks  C.C.  quite 
£200  per  year  to  work  the  Act. 

To  my  old  friend  Mr'.  Loveday  (5728, 
page  505)  I  say  there  has  been  a  practical 
side  to  my  kiiowledge  of  foul  brood.  I 
know  it  the  moment  I  see  it,  either  in 
the  larva  istage  or  fully  developed,  as  shown 
in  Mr,  Cowan's  photo.  I  had  it  within 
three  miles  of  my  apiary  several  years  ago, 
and  was  asked  by  the  skeppist  bee-keepers 
whose  hives  were  affected  for  help  and 
advice,  and  by  following  the  advice  I  gave 
them  it  has  been  cleared  out.  Who  among 
bee-keepers  does  Mr.  Loveday  think  will 
be  heard  by  the  County  Council  as  to  any 
negligence  or  inefficiency  in  the  expert  ? 
If  our  friend  had  aJiy  practical  experience 
of  public  appointments  he  would  know  how 
futile  it  is  to  hope  to  get  an  appointment 
cancelled    except    for    a   flagrant   offence. 

I  close  my  notes  with  "  goodwill  towar.ls 
men,"  especially  tee-men.  May  the  coming 
year  bring  a  large  measure  of  prosperity 
to  our  industry  is  the  wish  of  yours 
fraternally — W.  Woodley,  Beedon,  New- 
bury. 

FOUL     BROOD     LEGISLATION. 

[5736.]  I  think  our  Editors  have  given 
Mr.  W.  Woodley  plenty  of  rope  in  throw- 
ing cold  water  on  the  above  in  his  "  Notes 
by  tlie  Way "  (page  417).  But  when  he 
talks  about  those  who  make  a  living  out 
of  their  bees  being  "  hard  hit,"  I  would 
reply  :  How  many  have  been  "  hard  hit " 
by  that  class  of  men?  I  remember  when 
foul  brood  was  not  .much  heard  of  in  this 
county  a  certain  dealer  advertised  Italian 
queens,  and  in  consequence  some  of  these 
were  introduced  into  our  county,  and 
although  these  queens  were  used  by  known 
and  capable  experts,  foul  brood  broke  out 
in  most  of  the  liives  to  which  they  were 
introduced. 

If,  as  Mr.  Woodley'  says,  nearly  all 
the  large  bee-keepers  and  honey-producers 
in  England  are  in  opposition  to  the  Act, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  this 
should  be?  Is  it  because  they  are  afraid 
the  inspector  may  find  foul  brood  there, 
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and  stop  the  sale  of  their  bees  and  queens  ? 
I  hope  the  Bill  will  become  law,  and  trust 
that  every  County  Association  will  stand  by 
the  parent  Association  and  support  it  both 
by  work  and  financial  help.  In  fairness  to 
Mr.  Woodley,  let  me  say  I  have  had  many 
queens  from  him,  and  have  always  been 
satisfied. — J.  Peakman,  Derby. 


[5737.]  Kindly  forward  the  five  issues  of 
B.B.J,  from  September  29  to  October  27. 
These  number  contain  accounts  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Bee-keepers,  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  a  proposed  Bill  for  deal- 
ing with  Foul  Brood,   and  as  I  gave  my 
copies  away  to  a  friend  interested  in  the 
subject,  I  want  them  replaced  to  complete 
the  volume  for  binding.     I  am  very  glad 
to  see  the  turn  matters  have  taken  on  this 
much-discussed  question.     Instead  of  Mr. 
Saunders   being  allowed  to  push  forward 
a  Bill  in  such  an  abinipt  fashion,  without 
full  preliminary  examination  or  free   dis- 
cussion,   the  pi'oposed   measure   has    now 
been  placed  under  the  guidance  and  autho- 
rity of  a   representative  body  of  well-in- 
formed    bee-keepers,     who     have     already 
amended  the  original  Bill  for  the  better. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  B.B.K.A.  Com- 
mittee will   have   a  far  better   chance  of 
obtaining  Parliamentary  powers  than  Mr 
Saunders    could    r)os(sibly    have    bad.      I 
can  quite   see  that  the  hon.    secretary  of 
our  Cumberland    Bee-keepers'  Association 
will   be  piqued   at   the   turn   affairs   have 
taken ;    but    I    think    he    certainly    over- 
stepped the  mark  in  stating  that  a  vote 
through  the  B.B.J,  .would   not  be  repre- 
sentative as  to  the  oiDinion  of  bee-keepers 
in  general  with  regard  to  the  desirability 
or  not  of  legislation.     As  a  member  of  the 
Cumberland  B.K.A.  I  refrain  from  saying 
anything  that  might  be  considered  vindic- 
tive ;  but  I  am  thankful  that  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Bill  are  not  to  be  displaced 
from  their  proper  position  in  the  business. 
I  hope  later,  when  I  gain  more  experience 
among  bees,  to  try  and  write  now  and  then 
for  your  joumal,  which  I  must  say  no  up- 
to-date    bee-keeper    should    be    without. — • 
L.  Burnett,  Eskdale,  Carnforth. 


PACKING  RACKS   WITH   CHAFF. 

[5738.]  In  answer  to  your  correspondent, 
"Suffolk,"  Colchester,  in  B.B.J,  of  De- 
cember 15  (page  498),  I  am  always  pleased 
to  give  any  information  I  can  on  the  work- 
ing of  my  hives.  My  method  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — About  the  first  week  in  June  I 
put  on  either  a  rack  of  sections  or  a  box 
of  shallow-frames.  First  smoke  the  bees 
dovm  into  body-bpx,  then  put  on  a  queen- 
excluder,  and  above  this  one  rack  of  sec- 
tions or  shallow-frames.  On  this  I  lay  a 
piece  of  clean  calico,  then  a  piece  of  brown 


paper  same  size  a?  rack  or  box.  I  then 
pack  down  sides  and  top  of  section-rack 
with  chaff.  When  the  bees  are  up  m 
surplus-chambers  take  a  small  hand-brush 
and  brush  all  loose  chaff  from  the  top  and 
sides  of  latter,  then  lift  off  the  full  rack' 
with  bees  and  put  an  empty  one  on  ex- 
cludei'.  placing  the  full  one  on  top.  Pack 
down  the  whole  and  leave  them  until  the 
autumn. 

I  have  found  this  plan  prevents  swarm- 
ins,  and  would  be  suitable  for  all  out- 
apiaries.— J.  PovALi,,  Bodfari,  Trefnant, 
R.S.O.,  December  20. 


NEAREST  HEATHER  TO  LEICESTER 

[5739.]  I  gather  that  there  is  no  heathi  r 
in  Leicestershire,  and  therefore  ask: 
Woidd  any  reader  of  B.B.J,  kindly  tell  me 
which  is  the  nearest  heather  to  Leicester, 
and  which  is  the  cheapest  way  of  sending 
stocks  to  the  moors  by  rail. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  B.B.J,  readers 
have  had  much  experience  in  these  things, 
and  would  gladly  say  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  put  it  before  them.  Wishing' 
you,  Messrs.  Editors,  the  compliments  of 
the  'season,  I  send  name,  and  sign— Seven- 
Yeaks'    Sttbscmbeb,    December  21. 


fttmes  and  ^ti^lm. 

[3634  ]  A  Beqinner's  Queries.— 1  should 
be  obliged  for  reply  to  the  following 
queries:  1.  I  commenced  the  season  ot 
1904  with  two  stocks,  one  very  weak  in 
bees,  the  other  fairly  strong.  From  the 
two  'hives  I  obtained  about  30  lbs.  ex- 
tracted honey  only,  which  I  consider  dis- 
appointing, but  I  am  only  a  beginner.  I 
attribute  the  small  quantity  of  surplus  Uy 
the  fact  that  the  strongest  hive  contained 
too  many  drones.  I  used  quarter  sheet  of 
worker  foundation  on  the  frames,  but  the 
bees  invariably  filled  up  the  frame  with  a 
great  quantity  of  drone  cells.  2.  I  find  it 
stated  in  the  Guide-Book  that  if  the  frames 
are  set  1^  inch  from  centre  to  centre, 
worker  comb  only  will  be  produced.  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is  an  infalli- 
ble rule,  or  whether  I  shall  have  to  use 
full  sheets  of  foundation  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  last  season's  trouble.  I  send 
name  for  reference,  and  sign — "  Danum," 
(Doncaster. 

Reply. — 1.  It  is  well-known  by  experi- 
enced bee-keepers  that  when  an  established 
stock  requires  additional  combs  in  order 
to  make  up  the  full  number  of  frames, 
the  latter  must  be  fitted  with  full  sheets 
of  wOTker-cell  foundation,  otherwise  a  great 
deal  of  superfluous  drone-comb  will  be 
built.     You  will  therefore  need  to  cut  out 
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all  the  drone-comb  and  replace  with, 
worker-oell  foundation,  which  must  be 
"  wired  "  in.  2.  Quite  infallible  if  don© 
at  the  proper  time^ — viz.,  when  hiving  the 
swarm.  But  you  cannot  space  the  combs 
now  in  the  hive  I5  in.  apart  j  they  would 
touch  in  some  places,  and  prevent  all  ease 
in  manipulating  the  frames. 

[3635.]  (Tivhig  Candy  in  Winter.  — ■ 
It  is  only  the  last  three  weeks  that 
I  have  taken  in  your  journal,  and  am 
greatly  interested  in  reading  same.  Last 
May  I  bought  a  liive  and  bees.  Not 
knowing  much  about  them,  a  bee-keeper 
friend  hived  them  for  me.  Next  day  I  left 
home,  and  on  my  return  a  month  later 
found  the  hive  queenless.  I  procured 
another  queen,  but  got  no'  surplus  honey. 
I  have  reason  to  think,  at  end  of  October, 
that  the  bees  had  not  sufficient  food  to 
carry  them  through  the  winter,  so  with 
help  of  the  "  Guide  Book "  attempted  to 
make  bee-candy,  which.  I  put  in  on  the 
top  of  frames,  under  the  quilts.  I  shiowed 
a  piece  of  candy  to'  a  friend,  who  tells  me 
it  is  much  too  hard  and  useless.  Now  for 
your  advice  :  1.  Is  it  too  late,  if  we  had 
a  fairly  mild  day,  to  uncover  the  quilts 
to  get  out  the  hard  candy?  2.  If  I  attempt 
to  remove  the  candy  would  the  bees  re- 
quire pmoking?  3.  Should  the  fresh  candy 
ba  ]ilaceLi  on  the  frames  under  the  quilts 
or  over  the  quilt-hole?  4.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  support  the  Kent  County  B.K.A.  or 
anvthina  else  in  the  interest  of  bee-keepers. 
— H.  E.  W.,  Sevenoaks. 

Reply. — 1.  No  ;  the  quilts  may  be  safely 
removed  on  any  day  when  the  bees  are 
flying  freely.  2.  .Just  a  little  smoke  may 
be  required,  but  not  if  bees  are  quiet.  3. 
If  candy  is  soft — as  it  should  be — and  can 
be  pressed  into  mound-shape  so  that  cover- 
ings will  be  close  on  all  sides,  it  may  lie 
direct  on  fr?me-tops  ;  but  if  supplied  in 
boxes  with  glass  tops,  as  sent  out  by  many 
dealers,  it  should  be  placed  above  the 
feed -hole.  4.  We  will  crladly  give  you 
particulars  if  the  Kent  B.K.A.  is  restoTed 
to  its  former  activity  and  usefulness,  as 
there  are  signs  of  its  being  ere  Ions;. 

[3636.1  ?7rufes  on  Flonrhoanl  of  Hive.- — ■ 
To-dav  I  discovered  on  the  floorboard  of 
one  of  my  hives,  which  latter  was  very- 
damp,  a  lot  of  dead  bees,  wet  and  mixed 
up,  and  apparently  being  eaten  by  num- 
bers of  grubs  or  maggots,  of  which  T  en- 
close a  sample.  My  experience  in  bee- 
keeoinr;  has  not  been  very  scientific,  my 
methods  beincf  of  the  happy-cro-lucky  kind, 
and  the  trouble  taken  so  far  almost  nil, 
and  I  am  therefore  rath'er  anxiotis  to 
know  whether  these  worms  are  a  sicjn  of 
disease  nr  of  danger.  I  immediately  re- 
moved, thorousjhly  cleaned,  and  disinfected 
floorboard,  and  strewed  lime  on  the  ground 
round   hive.      Being   a  very   foggy   day  I 


did  not  disturb  bees,  but  they  seemed 
weak,  and  rather  short  of  food. — J.  H.  S., 
Shepton  Mallet,  December  21. 

Reply. — The  "  grubs  "  sent  are  simply 
crysalids  of  some  of  the  numerous  insects 
found  in  decayed  or  putrefying  animal 
matter — dead  bees  in  your  case.  Now  that 
they  have  been  disposed  of  no  further  harm 
vi/ill  follow.  The  laees  short  of  stores  will, 
however,  need  attention  by  way  of  giving 
soft  candy  to  make  up  for  the  shortage, 
or  they  will  probably  not  survive  the  trials 
^  of  winter.  We  also  advise  giving  up 
"  happy-go-lucky  methods,"  as  they  will 
not  do  at  all  with  bees. 

[3637.]  Mottled  Appearance  of  Granu- 
lated Honeij. — I  have  sent  a  1-lb.  jar  of 
granulated  honey  for  your  inspection,  and, 
as  vpill  be  seen,  it  is  a  dark  honey,  but 
portions  of  it  show  almost  white  at 
sides  of  jar.  It  is  only  in  the  screw-cap  jars 
that  this  appearance  is  seen,  the  honey  in 
tie-overs  keeping  its  colour  all  right.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  this  is  s;o,  and 
fear  that  some  of  my  customers  will  not 
like  to  purchase  it  as  seen.  Kindly  let 
me  know  the  cause  of  it  in  next  week's 
B.B.J.  I  send  name,  etc.,  for  reference, 
and  sign  myself  Enquikee,  Cinderford, 
December  21.  " 

Reply. — The  mottled  appearance  seen 
at  sides  of  glass  in  sample  is  caused  mainly 
by  minute  air-bubbles  in  the  honey  at 
time  of  jaiTing-off.  This  is  shown  by  the 
thick  coating  of  white  on  the  surface  of 
honey  in  the  jar  sent.  In  some  cases  the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  filling  the  jars 
too  rapidly  and  not  allowing  time  for  the 
air-bubbles  to  rise  to  the  surface^  before 
screwing  on  the  metal  caps.  We  'might 
have  a  better  chance  of  forming  an 
accurate  epinion  on  the  sample  if  we  knew 
the  exact  way  in  which  the  tie-over  jars 
were  treated  ;  but  from  the  details  given 
we  judge  the  result  to  be  as  stated  above. 


HOMES   OF  THE   HONEY  BEE. 

THE  APIAKIES  OF  Otm  READERS. 

The  following  useful  "  Notes  "  regarding 
the  apiary  seen  on  next  page  and  its  owner 
need  no  addition  from  us.  Mr.  Richards 
says  :-— 

"  My  first  remembrance  of  the  honey- 
bee dates  back  to  the  early  sixties,  when 
as  a  small  boy  I  remember  a  most  ela- 
borate mahogany  observatory  hive,  made 
by  my  father,  placed  in  front  of  the  sitting- 
room  window,  in  the  sash  of  which  was 
cut  a  passage-wav  for  the  bees  to  the  out- 
side. I  also  well  remember  eating  comb- 
honey  taken  from  bell-sclasses  worked  on 
the  top  of  this  hive.  I  never  thought  of 
keeping  bees  till  compelled  to  give  up  my 
hobby  of  bird  breeding  for  show  purposes 
through  being  ordered  to  keep  out  of  doors 
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as  much  as  possible,  owing  to  illness.  So 
in  the  summer  of  1901  I  looked  about  me 
and  succeeded  in  hearing  of  a  dozen  stocks 
for  sale,  half  in  frame-liives,  the  remainder 
in  skeps,  and  bought  the  lot — thus  making 
my  first  mistake,  as  I  knew  nothing  about 
either  bees  or  hives.  After  some  trouble 
I  found  a  so-called  'bee-master,'  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  do  everything  re- 
quired in  removing  the  hives  to  my  own 
home,  six  miles  away.  I  gave  him  the 
job  to  do  in  his  own  way.  He  was  to 
bring  two  of  the  frame-hives  on  the  first 
journey,  and,  although  it  was  the  month 
of  July,  he  simply  put  the  hives  into  a 
cart  with  no  packing,  entrances  closed  up, 
and   nearly     everything      left   to   take   its 


fair  way  of  getting  the  bee-fever.  Being 
an,  engijie-fitter  by  trade,  I  thought  I  could 
make  my  own  hives,  etc.  I  began  by  pur- 
chasing wood  for  six  hives  of  similar  pat- 
tern to  those  I  first  bought,  and  had  got 
all  the  wood  cut  up  when  the  '  Guide 
Book '  came  to  hand.  I  then  found  I  was 
all  wrong,  for  my  pattern  was  a  nine-frame 
hive  with  single  walls.  However,  having 
gone  so  far,  I  finished  them  off  and  pre- 
pared them  for  use  the  following  year.  As 
I  intended  the  bees  in  skeps  to  transfer 
themselves  to  frame-hives,  I  put  the  skeps 
on  top-bars  of  frames,  covered  all  warmly, 
and  thought  all  safe  for  next  year.  During 
the  winter  I  studied  the  '  Guide  Book ' 
and  made  preparations  for  the  spring  by 
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chance  ;  so  that  when  my  bee-man  and  his 
load  got  to  my  place,  the  honey  was  run- 
ning out  at  the  cart-tail !  In  this  way 
the  first  look  I  ever  had  of  the  insides  of 
hives  was  to  behold  a  mass  of  comb-honey 
and  dead  bees  in  the  bottom  of  each.  Here 
were  two  stocks  gone  for  a  start.  Novice 
as  I  was,  I  removed  the  remainder  myself 
and  got  them  home  all  safe.  About  this 
time  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across 
Mr.  Cann — expert  of  the  Devon  B.K.A.- — 
who  gave  me  all  the  information  required 
about  bees.  I  then  joined  the  Devon 
B.K.A.,  and  through  it  received  the  Bee- 
keepers' Record.  Later  on  I  began  to  take 
the  British  Bee  Journal,  and  then  got 
Cowan's    'Guide  Book.'      I  was  now  in  a 


ordering  all  requirements  needed.  I 
was  constantly  watching  entrances,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  bees  were  frater- 
nising all  around,  by  jaassing  from 
one  hive  to  another.  I  took  fiz'st  chance 
to  examine,  and  found  three  hives  empty 
— not  even  a  dead  bee  left — though  there, 
was  i^lenty  of  sealed  food  in  each.  The 
other  hives,  too,  did  not  progi'ess  at  all 
well.  I  found  dead  brood  in  the  combs,  so 
sent  samples  on  to  the  B.B.J,  for  editorial 
inspection,  and  was  astonished  to  learn 
in  reply  that  I  had  '  Si^nt  up  enough  foul 
brood  to  infect  a  whole  district.'  I 
therefore  made  a  bonfire  of  the  lot,  after 
smothering  the  bees  !  But  I  was  not  to 
be  done,  for  I  sent  to  a  reliable  dealer  for 
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a  '  W.  E. C  hive  with,  non-swarming  cham- 
ber, and  also  two  good  stocks  of  bees.  1 
tlien  got  a  '  W.  JB.  C  Irom  anotlier  maker, 
and  .in  May,  lyuki,  1  got  two  stocked  witli 
bees  and  located  lour  miles  apart  in  oppo- 
site directions  Irom  .my  lirst  apiary;  In 
this  way  1  secured  50  lb.  ot  surplus  honey 
irom  tile  two  new  hives.  1  fed  them 
up  according  to  directions,  and  packed 
down  for  winter.  1  was  busy  all  wmter 
making  hives  and  preparing  lor  next  sea- 
son. All  four  stocks  came  o'ut  in  good 
condition  m  1903.  1  made  two  artificial 
swarms  and  got  ki  cwt.   of  surplus  honey. 

■■  All  of  these  came  out  in  splendid  con- 
uiiion  in  tne  spring  ot  1904.  1  saw  no 
signs  of  foui  brood,  taut  the  end  of  the 
liuney  tlow  tound  me  with  only  an  average 
ol  4b  lb.   of  surplus  per  liive. 

"  1  have  a  good  sale  for  all  my  honey, 
as  I  do  it  up  in  attractive  form,  and  one 
needs  l,o  get  a  fair-X3aying  price  if  tliis 
IS  dene,  i  find  the  farmers  bring  in  a  lot 
of  honey  and  sell  it  at  almost  any  price 
rather  than  take  it  home  again.  The 
hive  I  like  best  is — the  '  Perfection  W. B.C.' 
— similar  to  the  one  I  am  resting  on  in 
photo,  with  my  own  slight  alterations 
to  suit  my  own  ideas.  The  posts  shown 
in  photo  I  use  to  carry  an  awning  in  hot 
sunny  weather.  The  hives  were  made  by 
myself  except  the  two  mentioned." 


Notices  to  Correspondents  &  Inquirert. 


betters  or  queries  asking  for  addresses  of  manufac 
turers  or  correspondents,  or  where  appliances  can  ht 
purchased,  or  rephes  gicinij  such  information  can  only 
bf.  inserted  as  advertisetnents.  The  space  devoted  to 
letters,  queries,  and  replies  is  meant  for  the  general 
good,  of  bee-keepern,  arid  not  for  advertisementi.  W» 
vriiih  our  correspondents  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  it  is 
necfssary  for  us  to  go  to  press  in  advana  of  the  date  of 
issue,  queries  cannot  always  he  replied  to  in  the  issueinn- 
tnediatety  following  the  receipt  of  their  communications. 


G.  E.  (Knedlington,  Yorks). — Hive- 
making. — 1.  In  using  brocid-shouldered 
frames  in  the  "W.B.C.  "  hive  in  Ueu 
of  metal  ends,  your  only  safe  plan  of 
arriving  at  measurements  is  to;  place  the 
dozen  frames  together  and  measure  over 
all  before  cutting  timber  for  body-box. 
We  could  measure  it  out  ourselves  in 
no  other  way.  2.  When  maldng  lifts  to 
telescope  over  each  othier,  the  laoint  to 
take  note  of  is  not  to    allow   so   much 

"  play '  in  size  of  lifts  as  to  afford  space 
for  robber  bees  to  enter  at  the  junction. 
Anything  less  than  §  in.  \vill  do,  so  that 
a  shade  under  tlie.g;  in.  you  propose  will 
answer. 

B.  B.  (Staffs.). — Packing  hives  for  Transit 
by  Rail. — 1.  The  best  time  for  sending 
stocks  of  bees  away  by  rail  is  February 
or  early  in  March.  The  weather  is  then 
cool,   and  bees  fewer  in  num.bers  than 


at  any  othor  season.  2.  With  regard  to 
safe  packing  with  the  "  W.B.C.  "--hive, 
we  cannot  improve  on  the  directions 
given  on  page  117  of  "Guide  Book," 
and  as  you  have  the  book  you  will  be 
safe  if  instructions  are  carefully  fol- 
lowed, in  which  case  there  is  no  need  for  a 
special  "  travelling-box  "  for  the  bees. 

Diver  (Co.  Kerry). — Hives  for  Heather 
Going. — We  do  not  know  what  form  of 
heather-liive  is  most  approved  in  Ire- 
land, but  for  security,  handiness,  and 
moderate  price  the  best  hive  we  know 
of  for  heather  going  is  that  made  by 
W.  P.  Meadows,  Syston,  near  Leicester. 

N.  A.  J.  (Hunts). — Painting  Hives  Inside. 
— Although  new  hives  are  never  painted 
inside,  it  is  quite  a  common,  and  very 
useful,  thing  to  paint  hives  both  inside 
and  out,  when  disinfecting  them  for  any 
reason. 

B.  B.  (Somerset). — Candy-making. — The 
sample  sent  .is  excellent  in  graini 
and  softness — in  fact,  too  good  for 
us  to  expect  any  amateur  to  equal 
it.  Only  those  whose  business  is 
sugar-boiling  succeed  in  producing  a 
fondant  sugar  exactly  similar  in  gx'ain 
and-  softness  to  a  chocolate  cream.  The 
sample,  however,  is  spoiled  in  medi- 
cating. Soluble  phenyle  would  be  far 
preferable  to  that  used,  being  almost 
odourless,  and  equally  effective  for  the 
IJurpose.  We  shall  be  »lad  to  have  a 
sample  of  your  own  candy  after  trial  of 
the  thermometer,  being  only  desirous  of 
helping  bee-keepers  in  any  way  we  can 
if  the  i^rocess  is  simple  and  effective  for 
tthe  purpose.  Sorry  for  our  "  slip  "  in 
connection  with  your  last  letter,  but  we 
only  followed  our  general  rule. 

Honey  Samples. 

W.  G.  (Banff).— The  small  sample  labelled 
"  W.  Gray  "  is  real  Scotch  heather  honey 
of  excellent  quality.  That  in  a  1-lb.  jar 
has  not  been  gathered  from  heather  at 
all,  and  there  is  no-  comparison  between 
the  twoi  so  far  as  regards  quality.  The 
last-named  is  fair  in  flavour,  and  from 
mixed  sources,  but  certainly  contains  no 
heather-honey. 

A.  B.  (Scotland). — There  is  lime-honey  m 
your  sample,  along  with  that  from  other 
sources,  but  the  whole  is  in  some 
measure  spoilt  by  honey-dew.  Apart 
from  that  fault,  it  is  of  good  quality. 

Candy  (Salop). — Tfie  sample  sent  is  too 
hard  for  use  as  bee-food.  You  do  not  say 
what  recipe  has  been  followed  in  making, 
but  the  result  is  certainly  not  soft  candy, 
which  latter,  to  be  good,  should  be 
smooth,  and  butt.ery  in  grain — some- 
thing like  the  fondant  sugars  used  in 
chocolate  creams. 


